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IJjOJBff OOftfeD CLOAK- wide, will b© necessary. The pattern is in 10 wees 

No. 3617—To make this comfortable garment for for ladies irom 28 to 46 inches, bi?st measure, and 
a lady of medium size, 3J yards of material, 27 inches costs 26 cents. 
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LADIES’ DKMI- 
POLONAISB. 
(Known in Paris as the 
“BARCELONNE”) 
No. 3619.—This 
charming and stylish 
pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust mea¬ 
sure, and costs 30 
cents. To make the 
garment for a lady of 
medium size, 6| yards 
of material, 27 inches 
wide, will be required. 
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E. BUTTERICK <fc CO’S PATTERNS. 


INFANTS’ CLOAK, WITH 
YOKE AND CAPE. 

No. 3633.—The cloak here 
illustrated can be made of 
any material generally em¬ 
ployed for such garments; 
and 5$ yards of any 
goods, 27 inches wide, will 
be necessary. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 20 cents. 


Front View. Back View. 

GTRLS’ DRESS. 

No. 3646.—The pattern to the pretty little dress 
here illustrated is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 
years of age. Of any material that is 27 inches wide, 
3 yards will be Required to make the garment for a 
girl 3 years old. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Front View. Back View. 

MISSES’ DOLMAN SACK. 

No. 3632.—The pattern to this pretty garment is 
in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To 
make the garment for a miss of 14 years, 3 yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, will be required. Price, 
20 cents. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
SACK 

(Especially designed for Furs and 
Heavy Cloths.) 

No. 3649.—To make the garment 
here represented, for a lady of me¬ 
dium size, 4 yards of material, 27 
inches wide, will be required. The 
pattern is in 1. sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 incaes, bust measure, and 
costs 25 cents. 


Front View . 
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Front View. 


Back View. 


LADIES’ DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 


No. 3625.—These engravings fully represent the measure; and of any 27-inch-wide goods, 8 yards 
jvculiarity of this pretty garment. The pattern is will bo sufficient to make the skirt for a lady of me¬ 
in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist dium size. Prico of pattern, 30 cents. 
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Front View. 
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Back View. 


Front View. 


Back View. 


MISSES’ APRON OVER-SKIRT, WITH SASH GIRLS’ CUT-AWAY PALETOT. 

BACK. 

No. 3637.—The pattern to the over-skirt here illus- No ‘ 364T — To make the cunnin ^ litt,e coat hore 
trued is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 rears of represented, for a girl of C years, 2* yards of mate- 
age, and costs 15 cents. To make the skirt for a rial, 27 inches wide, will be required. Tho pattern 
miss of 10 years, 3f yards of material, 27 Inches “ in 6 8i «“ 8 for from 3 to 8 years of age, and 

wide, will be necessary. costs 20 cents. 


costa 20 cents. 











E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 


CHILD’S FRENCH CLOAK. 

No. 3622.—The pattern to 
the cunning little cloak here 
represented is in 5 sizes for 
children from one to 5 years of 
age, and costs 20 cents. To 
make the garment for a child 
of 4 years, 4^ yards of mate¬ 
rial, 27 inches wide, areneces- 


Front View. 


Back View . 


3610 - 3610 

Front View. Back View . 

LADIES’ PROMENADE JACKET, WITH DIAG¬ 
ONAL FRONT. 

No. 3618.—The pattern to the stylish garment here 
represented is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. Of any material, 27 inches 
wide, 4£ yards are necessary to make the garment 
for a lady of medium size. Price, 25 cents. 


Front View . 


Back View. 


I MISSES’ CUIRASS WAIST, OPEN IN THE 
BACK. 

No. 3638.—The pretty waist here illustrated may, 
with equal propriety, be made of suit or fancy ma¬ 
terial. The pattern is in 6 sizes for misses from 
10 to 15 years of age, and costs 10 cents. To make 
the waist for a miss of 13 years, 2^ yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, are necessary. 


LADIES’ FRENCH 
BASQUE WAIST. 

No. 3636.—The basque here 
represented is one of the most 
recent shapes, and the pat¬ 
tern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. Of any 2 7-inch-wide 
material 3$ yards will be neces¬ 
sary to make the garment for 
a lady of medium size. Price 
of pattern, 30 cents. 


Front View. 


Back View. 


eTNOHOE.~We are A centa for t Mm Sale of EL BUTTERICK Sc CO’S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or else of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 

ord * r * T. S. ABTEUB ft SON, 809 ft 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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THE DANUBE. 

BT K. CHARDOK. 

T HE Daub© is, next to the Volga, the largest 
river in Europe. It is over fifteen hundred 
miles in length, and receives as tributaries 
sixty navigable rivers, and one hundred and 
twenty smaller streams, and drains a surface oi 
nearly two hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles. It is one of the few rivers in Europe which 
fan from west to east, taking its course through 
Austria and Turkey. Sometimes the stream is 
narrow and deep, being shut in between high 
banks; at others it widens out almost like a sea; 
and again it is broken into small channels by 
numerous inlands. 

'Hie Danube takes its rise in the very heart of 
vol. xliii.—1. 


the Black Forest, three streams, the Brig-Ach, 
the Brige and the Donan, or Danube proper, unit¬ 
ing to form the single stream. The Inen, a stream 
more important than tho Danube, and which flows 
into that river at Passau, takes its rise in the vici¬ 
nity of St. Gothard, where the Rhine, the Rhone 
and the Tessin also rise, the four foiling respec¬ 
tively into the Black Sea, tho North Sea, the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Gulf of Venice. 

The Black Forest is itself full of historic and 


traditionary interest. Novelists have written, and 
poets sung about it; but strangly enough there 
seems to be little literature belonging to the 
Danube. Or, if native writers have celebrated it 
in Bong and story, their productions have, for the 
most part, failed to find their way into'our tongue. 

I remember a song by one unknown writer, 
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which hows to the measures of Aide's beautiful 
Danube waltz as though the two were bom to keep 
each other company: 

44 Do you recall that night in June, 

Upon the Danube Kiver, 

We listened to a Lundler tune, 

We watched the moon-beams quiver? 

I oft since then have watched the moon, 

But never, love, oh, never, never, 

Can I forget that night in June 
Upon the Danube River. 

44 Our boat kept measure with its oar, 

The music rose in snatches, 

From peasants dancing on the shore, 

With boisterous songs and catches; 

I know not why that Liindler rang 
Through all my soul; but never, never 
Can I forget that song they sang 
Upon the Danube River!” 

The Danube drains the southern slopes of the 
mountains whose northern sides supply the 
sources of the Neckar. The region through which 
the infant river flows is wild and romantic in the 
extreme. Its hills and highlands furnish pastur- 


the town the IUer flows into the Danube, and » 
the juncture of the two streams is found tin 
Bavarian village of New Ulm. The Danube L 
navigable at this point by vessels of one hundrecj 
tons. 

Some distance below Ulm, the traveller readies 
Blenheim, a Bavarian town, noted as the plac-c 
where was gained the decisive victory of tlic 
English and Imperialists, under the famous Johin 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, over the French 
and Bavarians, in 1704. 

The traveller who descends tho Danubo will not 
fail to notice Hals Castle, situated upon tho very 
pinnacle of a steep rock, forming an impregnable 
defense in feudal times; while the little village, 
with its cottages and churches nestling confidingly 
at its foot, betoken, if not more peaceful days, at 
least an era when all old things havo passed away, 
and when every man is not armed against bis 
neighbor. 

Ingolstadt and Ratisbon are both fortified towns. 
The latter is walled, and entered by six gates. 
Tho seeker after tho curious finds hero a quaint 
old cathedral, built in 1375; a fine town houso, in 



ago for flocks and herds, which form tho chief 
wealth of the peasant inhabitants. Sixty miles or 
more from its head is found upon its banks the 
thriving town of Sigmaringen, the capital of the 
principality of Hohenzollcrn. 

Flowing through Wur tern berg, tho river passes 
tho picturesque town of Nieder Waldseo, its castle, 
with its ruined ’wall and more recently added 
towers, set upon the brow of the overhanging hill. 
Nothing can be lovelier than the scenery of the 
river at this point. Moro rugged and romantic is 
the view at Worther-inser, where the Tower of 
Strudel commands the deep and rapid current as 
it flows between two high and butting rocks, with 
a frowning wall beyond. 

On tho eastern frontier of Wurtemberg, facing 
Bavaria, stands Ulm, which was long an imperial 
free town, strongly fortified, and a military post of 
much importance in the German 'wars. Here, on 
the 17th of October, 1805, General Mack, with 
twelve thousand Austrian troops, capitulated to 
Napoleon without firing a shot. Ulm is a beauti¬ 
ful town. It sits on its green hills before the 
Danube; a chain of mountains outlines itself 
against the horizon behind the town. Opposite 


which was held, from 1662 to 1806, the diet of tho 
empire; tho old Episcopal palace, and a fine stone 
bridge over the Danube eleven hundred feet long. 
This town was long the capital of Bavaria, and 
afterward a free imperial city until 1806. Near it, 
in 1809, Napoleon was wounded in a battle in 
which he forced the Austrians to retreat. 

In the Episcopal palace is a monument to John 
Kepler, a distinguished astronomer and mathema¬ 
tician, to whom we are indebted for the discovery 
of the laws which regulate the movements of the 
planetary bodies, their ellipticity, etc. Kepler wax 
bom in 1571, at Wiel, in the duchy of Wurtemberg, 
was educated at Tubingen, on the Neckar, was ap¬ 
pointed professor of astronomy at Qratz, and after¬ 
ward became mathematician to the Emperor Ru¬ 
dolph. 

Ratisbon is quite a commercial town, having a 
steam-packet station. 

Every school-boy is familiar with Campbell’s 
poem commencing, 

“On Linden, when the sun was low 
All bloodless lay tho untrodden snow, 

And dnrk i\r winter was the flow 
Of I»er rolling rapidly. 
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M But Iser saw another sight, 

When the drums beat at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery.” 

Into the Danube flow the dark waters of the 
I^r, having skirted the famous battle-field. 

The Danube abounds in fortified towns. At the 
junction of the Inn is Passau, one of these, and 
LJntz is another. The latter is fortified in a re¬ 
markable manner by a circle of thirty-two do¬ 
uched forts, twenty-three on the south and nine 
on the north bank of the Danube. The town is 
handsomely built, and has three suburbs more 
extensive than the city itself. 

A few miles above Lintz is fhe picturesque town 
of Ottensheim. It is scarcely more than a village, 


peror Marcus Aurelius breathed his last. It was 
successively taken by the Goths and Hu us, and 
subsequently by Charlemagne, who placed it un¬ 
der the government of the margraves of the East, 
part of his dominions, thence called Ocaiei-reich. 
The margraves, afterward dukes, held Vienna 
until the middle of the thirteenth century, when 
it was taken by the Emperor Frederick II., and 
again by Rudolph I., founder of the Hapsburg 
dynasty, in 1297. 

A couple of centuries later it came into posses¬ 
sion of tho Hungarians, and became the seat of the 
court of Mathias, King of Hungary and Bohemia. 
The Austrians afterward possessed themselves of 
it, and it has since been tho established residence 
of the Austrian imperial house. 



with a castle crowning a hill, at whose foot rolls 
the Danube, and adown whose sides and along the 
river bank cluster the houses. Hill and vale, field 
and woodland, vary the view, and make it one of 
the most lovely imaginable. 

The town of Durrenstein, still lower down, is 
esjKicially remarkable as being the prison-place of 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion. On a high rock near the 
town are the ruins of the fortress in which that 
prince was confined on his return from Palestine 
in 1192, by Leopold, Duke of Austria. In 1805 tho 
French were defeated here by the united Russian 
and Austrian armies. 

Vienna, the capital of Austria, is found on the 
southern bank of the Danube. Its ancient name 
was Vindobonda, when it was a station of the Ro¬ 
man legions in Upper Pannonla. Here the Em¬ 


in 1683, Vienna was besieged by a Turkish army 
two hundred thousand strong, under the com¬ 
mand of Kara Mustaplia, when it was only saved 
from surrender by the timely arrival of John 
Sobriski, king of Poland. 

The city proper of Vienna—that contained within 
tho fortifications—is scarcely three miles in cir¬ 
cumference ; but tho Vienna of to-day, including 
its beautiful suburbs, is fifteen miles in circum¬ 
ference. 

The old city is surrounded by a broad fosse, and 
a wall from forty to fifty feet high. Modem war¬ 
fare rendering these fortifications useless, they 
have been converted into a public promenade, 
known as the Baxtci. This wall is entered by 
twelve gates, one of them, called the Burytkor , 
being one of the finest in Europe. Outside the 
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wails is a wide espiaiiado known as the Glacis, 
which is laid out into delightful walks and gardens. 
The city has numerous squares or places, and is 
ornamented by many superb promenades. The 
Prater and the Augarten, two extensive parks, are 
situated between the insular spaces inclosed be¬ 
tween the main stream of the Danube and its 
various branches. The Prater is the favorite place 
of resort for all classes of the people; and during 
the season is crowded with carriages. 

There is no city in Europe that has so large a 
number of resident nobility as Vienna. Nearly 
two hundred families of princes, counts and barons 
make this city their home, living in magnificent 
palaces, and spending princely incomes. Thus 
Vienna Is exceptionally fine in its appearance, 


a literary city. Mr. Russell says of the Viennese 
that they “ take to themselves the reputation of 
being the most musical people in Europe, and this 
is the only part of their character about which 
they display much jealousy or anxiety. So long 
as it Is granted that they can produce among their 
citizens a greater number of decent performers on 
the violin or piano than any other capital, they 
have no earthly objection to have it said that they 
can likewise produco a greater number of block¬ 
heads and debauchees.” Mozart, Haydn, Beeth¬ 
oven and others have com posed their best works 
in or near Vienna. 

Presburg, the legislative capital of Hungary is 
thirty-four miles from Vienna, down the river. 
Entering this town, the traveller leaves Austria 



OTTENSHEIM. 


while it preserves about it a sort of antique gran¬ 
deur, from the fact that the old and not the new 
parts of the city are the fashionable quarters. 

The Cathedral of St. Stephen, which stands in 
the very heart of the city, is a noble pieco of Gothic 
architecture, comparing favorably with the cathe¬ 
drals of Strasburg and Antwerp. Its spire is four 
hundred and fifty-three feet high. 

The Church of the Augustine, one of the hand¬ 
somest in Vienna, contains the masterpiece of 
Canova, the monument of the Archduchess Chris¬ 
tine. The church of St. Peter is built on the model 
of the basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

There is, in Vienna, one of the finest univer¬ 
sities in Europe, offering more than ordinary 
scientific advantages. 

Vienna is distinguished as a musical rather than 


proper, and finds himself on Hungarian soil, and 
the name of Kossuth suggests itself. * There is, 
however, little or no sign of discontent among the 
Hungarians at their present subject condition. 
They have their own separate legislature, and 
could scarcely be more independent if they had a 
Hungarian king, instead of an Austrian emperor. 
Hungary, in fact, seems, to-day, perfectly satisfied 
to become an integral part of the Austrian Em¬ 
pire. 

Presburg is a commercial rather than a military 
town, doing a large business in com, linen and 
Hungarian wines. The principal object of attrac¬ 
tion is the ruins of the royal palace on tho hill 
above tho town. It was here that the Empress 
Maria Theresa threw herself on the sympathies of 
the Hungarian nobles. 
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“Fair Austria spreads her mournful charms, 

The queen, the beauty, sees the world in arms; 
From hill to hill the beacon's towering blaze 
Bpreads wide the hope of plunder und of praise; 
The fierce Crovatian, and the wild Hussar, 

With all the sons of ravage, crowd the war.” 

The dauntless empress went to Presburg to be 
crowned, receiving upon her head the iron crown 
of St. Stephen, and covering her jewelled dress 
with his ragged and venerated robe. Then sum¬ 
moning the representatives of all orders of the 
State to meet in diet at the great hall of the castle, 
she appeared clad in mourning and the Hungarian 
costume, still bearing the crown and scimeter 
which were regarded by the nation with such reli¬ 
gious respect. She made an appeal to the assem¬ 
bled multitude, declaring that her only resource 
in her time of trouble, was in their faithfulness, 


Danube. This city, with Buda on the opposite 
side of the river, forms the modem capital of 
Hungary, and the third city, in point of popula¬ 
tion, in the Austrian Empire. 

Buda is an ancient place, built chiefly upon the 
lower slopes of a range of picturesque liilW. The 
town is commanded and overlooked by a castle, a 
stern, feudal-looking pile. In this was deposited 
the crown of St. Stephen, king of Hungary, pre¬ 
sented by Pope Sylvester, A. D. 1000, and regarded 
as the palladium of the Hungarian nation. This 
cherished memorial of Hungarian independence, 
removed by Kossuth during the recent struggle, 
with a view to its preservation by the Magyar 
nation, fell subsequently into the possession of 
Austria, and has since been deposited at Vienna. 
Buda is connected with Pesth by a handsome sus¬ 
pension bridge. 



arms and tried valor. Her words set on lire all 
the admiration and martial spirit of the assembly. 
They half drew their swords, and flung them back 
in their brazen scabbards, with a loud, ringing 
xouiid, and shouted, “ We will consecrate our lives 
and our arms; we will die for our king, Maria 
Theresa!*’ It was a law that no queen should 
reign in Hungary, and hence they called her king. 

About half way between Presburg and Buda is 
the strong and almost impregnable fortress of 
Komorn, which played so important a part during 
the struggle for Hungarian independence in 1849. 
It Is the boast of the inhabitants of the town that 
it never yet surrendered to an enemy. 

Passing several towns of more or less interest, 
the traveller finds himself at Pesth, the capital of 
Hungary, beautifully situated on the bank of the 


Four miles from Buda is Alt-Buda, built on the 
site of the ancient city of Aguincum, where Attila 
held his court. Upon a hill beside the right bank 
of the Danube, eighteen miles north of Buda, arc 
the ruins of the royal castle of Wissegrad, long 
the residence of the native sovereigns of Hungary. 
A picture of the ruins of the castle of Wissegrad 
heads this article. 

Passing down the Danube, in whose broadening 
waters the Drave, the Theiss, the Save and other 
smaller streams loso themselves, the traveller, 
after many miles of journey finds himself in an 
unfamiliar place. He is no longer in Austria; ho 
is upon Turkish soil. Belgrade has a strange, 
old-world look, and yet there are numerous evi¬ 
dences of the struggle of western civilization for 
supremacy. The spires of churches gleam out 
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against the sky in company with the minarets of 
mosques. Western glazed shop windows stand 
side by side with Oriental open bazaars. This is 
the entrep6t of commerce between Turkey and 
Austria, and the seat of the principal authorities 
of Servia. In lact, its commercial interests are 
most important. It is on the highway of the 
eastern trade, which lies down the Danube and by 
the Black Sea. Somlin, a smaller fortified town 
on the Austrian border, three miles above, shares 
with Belgrade this commercial importance. 

Lemendria, a fortified town of Servia, twenty- 
four miles below Belgrade, was formerly the resi¬ 
dence of the Servian kings. 

The Danube now approaches the Carpathian 
Mountains, through the ramparts of which it 
must force its *way, or else remain shut in forever, 
as it once was, in the great natural basin of Hun¬ 
gary. It gathers together its forces for the giant 
effort, and beats down, or, rather, cuts its way 
through, this mountainous barrier. The place of 
its escape is called The Iron Gate. The scenery 
here is magnificent, not to say appalling. Huge 
rocks stand sentinel on each side of the river, pre¬ 
senting their barren, precipitous sides to the nar¬ 
rowed current. Further back rise the higher 
mountain peaks. It is, in fact, a scene of unparal¬ 
leled grandeur. Before one reaches The Iron 
Gate, however, the little town of New Orsova is 
passed, built upon an island in the river. 

Thq Iron Gate once passed, the Upper Danube is 
left behind. The country changes, and the people 
have already been changing. We are on the bor¬ 
ders of Wallachia, a province which is a kind of 
connecting link between the eastern world and the 
western. There is no lovelier portion of Europe 
than the slope of the Carpathian Mountains look¬ 
ing to Wallachia An undulating belt of country 
thirty miles broad, and reaching from the Pruth 
to the Danube, is covered with vineyards and 
orchards in the full luxuriance of a climate whose 
summer sun shines with the fire of the East on a 
soil watered by innumerable streams. 

Immense obelisks and piles of every colored 
marble start up among the forests; perpetual cas¬ 
cades thunder from inaccessible heights; glittering 
pinnacles, wild caverns, and precipices steep as a 
wall, and sheeted with forest flowers and shrubs 
of singular fragrance and richness of color, remind 
the traveller of Switzerland, but of Switzerland 
under an almost Oriental sky. 

Still further the traveller descends past towns 
and villages, some of them fortified now on the 
Roumanian side, and again on the Bulgarian. 
Now a cross points the top of a spire, now it is a 
crescent, showing that Greek and Mohammedan 
live together, if not in actual peace and goodwill, 
at least with mutual endurance. European dwel¬ 
lings with their modem conveniences rival their 
Oriental neighbors, which may look somewhat 
romantic at a distance, but are dirty and ill-condi¬ 
tioned at near approach. 

The broad river is filled with mighty craft carry¬ 
ing the burden of the commerce of two worlds. 
The two sides of tho stream look askance at each 
other, the northern shore longing to rescue the 
southern from Oriental barbarism. In fact, Aus¬ 


tria and Russia are each longing to swallow Turkey 
at a gulp, and the only hope for Turkey seems to 
lie in the rivalry of these two powers, neither of 
which will permit the other to do what it so vainly 
longs to do itself. Turkey, on the other hand, 
bums to regain possession of her wrested pro¬ 
vinces, and re-assert to the world tho power and 
breadth of the Ottoman Empire. 

The traveller has almost forgotten the costumes, 
of Western Europe as he gazes at the panorama 
before him. The costumes of the Hungarian pea¬ 
sants now give place to the quainter ones of the 
Wallachians and Bulgarians. A traveller tells us 
that the gala suit of the Wallachian consists of a 
white cotton blouse or shirt put on over his trou¬ 
sers, a sleeveless, embroidered jacket over this, a 
white lamb-skin cap something like a very large 
fez, and sandals fastened to his ankles with leather 
cords. “ As a rule, the men are extremely liand- 
some, their oval faces, well-shaped features, intel¬ 
ligent brows and erect, manly bearing seem to 
indicate their accepted descent from a nation cf 
warriors. They wear their black hair in long locks 
which fall gracefully over their shoulders; and, 
seen in the midst of their beautiful country, they 
form one of the most picturesque objects the eye 
can rest on. 

“ The women,” says the same traveller, “ do not 
contrast favorably with the men in appearance. 
They are generally small, and their features are 
worn and coarse, through exposure and early toil. 
At a very tender age the Wallachian woman is put 
to out-door work, and her beauty becomes marred 
by the effects of hard labor. Occasionally an ex¬ 
ception to this rule is met with, particularly in the 
larger villages, where peasants are found wealthy 
and cultured enough not to send their daughters 
into the fields; and then they are found to possess 
great natural beauty, which is much enhanced by 
their confiding, modest demeanor. The expres¬ 
sion of their eyes is peculiarly soft and fawn-like, 
and accustomed as they are to being treated as 
inferior beings, they seem surprised as well as 
pleased at the least notice being bestowed on 
them. 

“ It is painful to see the drudgery and hard work 
they undergo, as a rule. Not only are the cares of 
the household, such as it is, on their shoulders, 
but they have to attend to the garden and fields, 
reaping, sowing, storing and carrying wood and 
water, besides which they spin and weave the rude 
cloth and blankets used by the family. Their 
dress is always simple, and resembles that of the 
men, in addition to which they wear a sort of 
colored petticoat, open at the sides, to give them 
freedom in walking. Their hair is worn in tresses, 
ornamented with flowers or coins strung on a 
thread, and curiously interwoven in the hair. 
Young girls never wear any covering on the head, 
but married women use a white scarf with colored 
ends, graceftilly folded, after the manner of a 
turban. They generally go barofooted, but use 
the sandal for long walks, and on gala days a pair 
of boots.” 

Still descending, yet taking many a right-an¬ 
gled turn, the traveller gradually approaches the 
mouths of the Dunube, for it has many. At 
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Tchemavoda, a Turkish town, the river changes 
its general eastern direction for a northern one. 
Fifty miles or so below, at Galatz, it turns again 
toward the east, and flowing, a sluggish stream, 
through low lands, presently divides into numer¬ 
ous branches, through which it pours its yellow 
floods into the Black Sea, leaving the trace of its 
mud-Boiled joumeyings upon the waters of that 
sea for many miles from land. At its entrance 
into the Black Sea the Danube is shallow; its 
waters are spread over an immense surface, and 
lie stagnating among an infinity of reeds and other 
aquatic plants. Only two mouths are navigable to 
ships of any burden, the rest being choked by bars. 

The ancients gave the name of Ister to the east¬ 
ern part of the river, after its junction with the 
Saave. The river was an object of worship to the 
Scythians. The river-god is represented on a 
medal of Trajan; but the finest figure of him is on 
that emperor at Rome. 

One word concerning the boats upon the Dan¬ 
ube. Nothing can be more interesting or much 
more pleasant than travelling on these large and 
comfortable boats. The crowd on board, com¬ 
posed of various nationalities, in peculiar cos¬ 
tumes, and speaking different languages, gives an 
opportunity for a study of European races seldom 
to be found. Almost every European nation is 
here represented—English and French tourists 
bound for Constantinople, German and Hungarian 
merchants, traders and peasants from all the prin¬ 
cipalities along the banks of the Danube, coming 
in or landing at the different stations with never- 
ceasing movement. The boats are provided with 
every necessity and comfort, and the commissariat 
is remarkably good. The steamers always anchor 
at night, as the navigation of the Danube is too 
dangerous to enable them to proceed after dark. 
The passengers then kill the time according to 
their tastes. The Turks and Serbs generally play 
cards or dice, and keep up a continual and loud 
conversation; Germans lie down, grumbling and 
growling at the noise that disturbs their rest; and 
the contented traveller smokes his cigar in a cor¬ 
ner, snatching an occasional instalment of rest, 
until the sun rises over the great plain, and the 
boat begins to move again. 

The Danube, like other rivers of similar geologi¬ 
cal history, at one time presented a succession of 
lacustrine ponds, placed in gradation one above 
another, and united by cascades. Such a water¬ 
course, in its earlier stages, is represented by the 
chain of great lakes in North America. When the 
constantly flowing water shall have sufficiently 
worn away and deepened their outlets, there will 
then be, in some future geological age, a grandly 
sweeping river, sometimes flowing through a 
broad and fertile valley, the bed of a former lake, 
at others cutting its way abruptly through deep 
cafions, as at Niagara when the falls shall have dis¬ 
appeared. The rocky barriers in these some-time 
lakes situated between them, have been gradually 
demolished and washed away by the w'ater. The 
Danube obtained its hydrological importance from 
the time when its waters ceased to. be lost in the 
former lakes which have now become the plains 
of Hungary, Austria and Wallachia. 


Oftentimes when the river thus cuts away a 
passage through a rocky barrier, it leaves stand¬ 
ing erect, as an evidence of the former state of 
things, an inlet of hard stone which it has failed to 
wash away. On the Danube we find these proud 
rocks, with their perpendicular sides towering up, 
like enormous pillars, as high as the level of the 
rising ground by the river-side, and crowned on 
their summits, some with a feudal fortress, some 
with a hermitage, and some with nothing but a 
clump of bushes or brush-wood. The water-gap 
through the Carpathian Mountains, called the 
**Iron Gate,’’ presents this characteristic; and the 
same thing may be seen in the picture of “ Wor- 
ther-inser.” 

There is a curious law of nature to which all 
rivers are subject. This law, provided that the 
configuration of the ground allows it, causes water 
to deviate regularly to the right in the northern 
hemisphere, and to the loft in the southern. With 
regard to those rivers which flow in a line parallel 
to the equator, there is no force which compels 
them to eat away cither one or the other of tlicir 
banks; but they are retarded in their course if 
they flow to the east, and are, on the contrary, 
accelerated if they run toward the west. A still 
more remarkable fhcfc is exemplified by the Dan¬ 
ube, which passes in succession in a scries of de¬ 
files, and always develops its winding toward the 
right below each gate of rocks through which it 
has to pass. Thus, above Pesth and at the Iron 
Gate, instead of crossing diagonally the level tract 
bathed by its waters, the river bends suddenly to 
the south, so as to take the course of the great 
central depression round the high ground on its 
right. And at other parts the same principle is 
illustrated in a feebler manner. 


THE LAKE OF COMO. 

[We take from a recent number of The Methodist a 
charming description of this beautiful lake, from the 
pen’of the Rev. Ross C. Houghton.] 

T WO hours by rail over a fertile plain luxuri¬ 
antly clothed with vineyards, and half an 
hour in a rumbling old diligence over a 
most romantic mountain-road, brought us from 
Milan to the quaint old town of Como, and the 
most beautiful of the Italian lakes. Aside from its 
picturesque situation, Como has little to interest 
the traveller. Its Cathedral, however, well repaid 
our visit of an hour or more. It was erected in 
the fourteenth century, in the Lombard-Gothic 
style, and contains the beautiful sarcophagus of 
its founder, Queen Theodolinda. With much cere¬ 
mony the old priest opened for us a casket which 
formed the centre of a richly decorated cross over 
the altar, and disclosed to our wondering eyes one 
of the most interesting relies to be found in Eu¬ 
rope—the famous Iron Crown w’hich was used at 
the coronation of thirty-four Lombard kings. It 
rested upon the brow of the gi eat Emperor Charles 
V., was employed at the coronation of Napoleon I. 
in 1806, and was last used W'hen the Emperor Fer¬ 
dinand I. was crowned in 1838. 

On examing the venerable relic we found that it 
consists of a broad hoop of purest gold, profusely 
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adorned with precious stones, around the inner 
surface of which is a thin strip of iron, which the 
old priest reverently kissed, declaring that it was 
made from a nail of the true Cross, brought by the 
Empress Helena herself from Palestine, 


The Lake of Como is thirty miles in length, with 
an arm called Lake of Lecco branching off at 
nearly right angles with its centre, some thirteen 
miles in length. The greatest width is two and 
one-half miles, and its greatest depth one thousand 



A neat little steamer, with a restaurant-saloon, nine hundred and twenty-nine feet. The view 
and chairs and tables upon the promenade deck, from the quay at Como is limited, but the moment 
lay at the Wharf, and at 9 A. M. our party—a mix- our steamer rounded the first promontory the full 
ture of English and Americans—took possession, beauty of the fiunous lake burst upon our sight. 
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It is completely shut in by lofty mountains, some 
of which are seven thousand feet in height, and, at 
the time of our visit, in May, were crowned with 
snow. The immediate banks of the lake are 
covered with luxuriant gardens and vineyards, 
while above these the grayish tints of the olive 
groves contrast strongly with the brilliant green 
of the chestnut and walnut of tho forests still 
higher up. Along the entire length of the lake 
are scattered, at irregular intervals, the gay villas 
of the Italian aristocracy, the grounds of which 
are laid out with a most happy combination of the 
natural and the artificial, the charming effect of 
which is a constant surprise to the visitor. Occa¬ 
sionally a low promontory juts out from . tho 
mountain wall, narrowing the lake to the width 
of a mile, or even less, and upon this there is sure 
to be a snug little chateau with a perfect wilder¬ 
ness of flowers and shrubbery, a miniature wharf 
with numerous pleasure-boats, and a group of gay 
people to wave their hats and handkerchiefs at the 
passing strangers. The most interesting villas are 
Villa d’Este, the largest on the lake, which was 
for several years the residence of Queen Caroline, 
the unfortunate wife of George IV.; Villa Pasta, 
the residence of the celebrated singer; Villa Car- 
lotta, with its wonderful rocky gorge and water¬ 
fall of several hundred feet; and Villa Serbelloni, 
which commands an exquisite view, by far the 
finest on the lake. We were given ample time to 
visit tl^ese, and in each case were fully repaid for 
the necessary exertion. All the finest residences 
are enriched with works of art. At Villa Carlotta 
wo were shown, on the frieze of the marble hall, 
the celebrated reliefs, by Thorwaldsen, represent¬ 
ing the triumph of Alexander, for which tho enor¬ 
mous sum of three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand francs was paid; also a most exquisitely 
beautiftil statue of Cupid and Psyche, by the great 
('■anova. Nothing can be more lovely than these 
summer retreats, with their grand surroundings 
of mountain and glen. They are just the spots for 
rest and communion with nature in her most pic¬ 
turesque forms. There are several romantic old 
castles perched upon overhanging cliffc, each with 
its appropriate legend, which the captain of our 
boat is quite ready to relate, with all the usual 
embellishments. We pass numerous little vil¬ 
lages, with quaint old churches, nestling in the 
most bewitchingly beautiful valleys. It is a taint's 
day of some sort, and the peasants are all out in 
their holiday attire. Processions, with rustic 
music, are passing along the lake-side roads, and 
the church bells, which are kept almost constantly 
ringing, send out their sweet tones across the 
water, inviting all to prayer and praise. One in¬ 
teresting feature of the scene is the cottages of the 
shepherds for up the mountain sides, above the 
vineyards and olive groves. The shepherds and 
herdsmen look like pigmies as they move about, 
while an occasional shout or blast from a horn 
which reaches us seems to come from the clouds 
as it floats down to the surface of the lake, or 
echoes among the neighboring peaks. 

Deep gorges, charming waterfalls, dizzy heights 
overhanging our course, quiet little bays hidden 
away around projecting points, and constantly 


varying views of the lake itself, as it winds to the 
right and left among the mountains, make up the 
programme for the day—a day of perfect enjoy¬ 
ment—a day never to be forgotten. The “ season ” 
has fairly commenced, and the numerous hotels, 
with their attractive grounds, are already well 
filled. As we approached the northern extremity 
of the lake, the higher Alps towered up before us 
like a mighty wall to bar our further progress. 
Monte Rosa, grand and white, was most conspicu¬ 
ous, and the effect of the full sunlight upon its 
lofty crest was most magnificent. On our return 
to the foot of the lake, a fatiguing climb of a 
few hours enabled us to reach the summit of 
Monte Crocione, from which we enjoyed a sublime 
view of the Bernese Alps and Mont Blanc. 

Take it all in all, the Lake of Como has not been 
overrated. It is more like our own Lake George 
than any body of water I have yet soen, although 
it lacks the numerous islands and the wildness of 
the primeval forest. With the exception of the 
transparent blue of its deep waters, it reminds me 
of tho winding river Min below tho city of Foo- 
Choo in China; and yet it can scarcely be com¬ 
pared with either of the above famous waters. 
While art has done so much for tho shores of the 
Lake of Como, and its mountain peaks arc almost 
unequalled in sublimity, still to me it is not so 
beautiful as Lake George; and, indoed, in all my 
wanderings, I have yet to look upon the spot that, 
in either loveliness or grandeur, can surpass tho 
scenery of my native land. 


A HERO IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

PROM THE 44 PORTLAND TRANSCRIPT." BY ELIZA¬ 
BETH AKERS ALLEN. 

“ He prayeth best who loveth beet 
All things both great and small, 

For the great God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

HEN a man labors earnestly for the bene¬ 
fit of porsons less happily circumstanced 
than himself, not necessarily by giving 
them money outright, which is not always judi¬ 
cious charity, but perhaps by building tidy and 
-eomfojotoble Jbtottses which they can rent, instead 
of living in unclean, unwholesome and dilapi¬ 
dated tenements—perhaps by providing some 
cheap amusement which may be within the reach 
of the humblest plodder; iu cases like this, even 
when the kind-hoartod originator of the plan actu¬ 
ally recovers his outlay, really lodng nothing, 
possibly gaining something in a finaucial way by 
his transaction, we do not hesitate to.call him a 
philanthropist—to say that he has done a good 
work lor humanity, and to honor him accord¬ 
ingly. 

And when, as rarely liappens, ho labors in the 
cause of humanity without plan or hope of recoin - * 
ponse—when ho gives his time, his strength, his 
money and his sympathy to suffering human 
being, as did Elizabeth Gurney Fry and John 
Howard, we have hardly words to express our 
admiration and reverence for greatness of soul so 
unusual, for tenderness and zeal so anient and 
solf-saerifieing. We do not hesitato to say* that, lu* 
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is entirely disinterested—that he works for others 
with no thought of self-aggrandizement or reward 
—that his labor is without money and without 
price. And yet Elizabeth Fry and John Howard, 
like all other kind and gentle-natured persons 
who, as benefactors and friends, come in direct 
contact with unfortunate and oppressed humanity, 
did receive the sweetest of all earthly compensa¬ 
tions for their labors of love; the thanks and 
gratitude of thousands of human hearts which 
their kind ministrations, their unselfish devotion, 
had touched and softened. If he is a benefactor to 
the human race who makes two spears of grass 
grow where one grew before, how much more a 
benefactor is he who wins from the arid and un¬ 
fruitful soil of human hearts, parched by neglect 
.and hardened by crime, the sweet and 1 healing 
growth of fragrant gratitude and tender remem¬ 
brance? And he who achieves this has, even in 
ithis life, his reward—the eager thankfulness of 
those for whom he has labored and suffered, and 
the repaying love which not only sweetens all 
his days, but, after his generous heart has moul¬ 
dered into dust, keeps his memory fragrant among 
men forevermore. 

But if we accord the qualities of unselfish gene¬ 
rosity, disinterested kindness and real tenderness 
•of heart to those who receive for their good deeds 
the reward of popularity, or praise, or the sponta¬ 
neous gratitude of even the lowest of the human 
race—for all these aro recompense, and desirable, 
and labored for by many—what name shall we find, 
what noun or adjective shall we bring to describe 
fitly a man who, not for popularity, not for praise, 
not for gratitude, deliberately takes up and makes 
his own the cause of helpless, oppressed and 
abused creatures, which not only cannot bo grate¬ 
ful to him for the merciful work which he does for 
them, but which, alas, do not even know that he 
helps, and saves, and protects them ? 

Not for popularity, for his harvest has been con¬ 
tempt and ridicule; not for praise, for his reward 
has been misrepresentation and abuse; not for 
gratitude, for the suffering horse which he protects 
from an inhuman driver, or the tortured dog 
which he rescues from cruel boys, does not in the 
least distinguish him from its persecutors. This 
man, who deserves doubly, if any man on earth 
can deserve, the name of hero—is Henry Bergh. 

This man, who has been alternately ridiculed as 
a mischievous fanatic, sneered at as a mild imbe¬ 
cile, persecuted as a determined trespasser on other 
men’s rights, and held up to public scorn as a for¬ 
eigner who, unable to achieve notoriety in any 
better way, conceived the idea of making capital 
out of the alleged inhumanity of the American 
people—was bom in New York, perhaps fifty years 
ago. Any man of ordinary penetration, seeing 
him and conversing with him, would be sure that 
Mr. Bergh has no especial need to search out any s 
novel means of distinguishing himself from the* 
common herd. Tall and majestic, with a face 
whose gravity is almost melancholy, excepting 
when infrequently it is illuminated and beautified 
by the sweetest, kindest smile in the world, he 
impresses, the most casual observer as a man of 
rare presence and dignity—and the slightest ac¬ 


quaintance or conversation with him reveals gentle 
breeding and wide culture. His sterling sincerity, 
earnestness and perfect freedom from self-seeking, 
are evident in his whole manner, speech and bear¬ 
ing, insomuch that persons who soberly consider 
him “a little fanatical” are willing enough to 
admit the strength, nobleness and kindness of his 
nature. 

Bo far is this man from having taken up his work 
from a thirst for notoriety, as some of the New 
York papers would have us believe, that he re¬ 
signed for it an honorable position that hinted at 
much more brilliant possibilities in the way of 
worldly honors than ho will ever achieve as th© 
champion of the oppressed brute creation. Ho 
was at one time secretory of legation to Russia, 
and afterwards consul at St. Petersburg, and, he 
received unusual marks of honor from the Russian 
government. During the visit of the son of the 
czar to this country, a few years since, he took 
occasion to express his considertion and respect 
for the founder and president of the most humane 
of societies. 

Mr. Bergh is no “ dillettante, delicate-handed 
priest” of sentimentalism, preaching afar off 
against an evil which he will not approach or soil 
his fingers with. In the very beginning, he be¬ 
queathed to his society property which was earn¬ 
ing an annual income of seven thousand dollars, 
thus proving at once his thorough sincerity and 
his generous liberality—for many a man will give 
his voice, his influence, even a part of his time 
and labor, to a worthy cause, when his heart is not 
sufficiently affected to involve his pocket. The 
amount of hard and distasteful work which he has 
done in the service of dumb creatures can hardly 
be computed. In the streets amid insolence and 
violence, in dirty slums among the most dangerous 
classes of New York, in dens devoted to dog¬ 
fighting and cock-fighting, in stock-yards, in 
swill-milk pens, and in loathsome slaughter¬ 
houses, he has spent hours and days, shocked and 
sickened by scenes of disgusting cruelty, needless 
torture, revolting brutality and the previously un¬ 
pitied and unmitigated suffering of the poor crea¬ 
tures which have too long been considered as hav¬ 
ing no rights which human beings are bound to 
respect. Now that the attention of the pablic has 
been aroused, and the society in New York has 
gained power and influence, and has the strong 
arm of the law behind it, as a supporter and 
enforcer of its principles, much of this unpleasant 
drudgery may safely be trusted to other hands. 
But it is not even now an unusnal sight in the 
busier streets of the city, to see a noticeably tall 
gentleman, with a grave and, under such circum¬ 
stances, somewhat severe countenance, step sud¬ 
denly from the curb-stone, and seizing a lame, 
over-loaded, diseased or half-crippled horse by the 
head, sternly command the angry driver to dis¬ 
mount, and send the suffering animal to the stable. 
The driver himself is promptly arrested and fined. 

The continual recurrence of these and similar 
scenes, has made the name of Mr. Bergh, and the 
society of which he is the head and front, a posi¬ 
tive and salutary terror to evildoers. In the ab¬ 
sence of any better motive for the merciful treat- 
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meat of the helpless animals under their charge, 
this dread which Mr. Bergh and his agents inspire 
in the souls of savage and unfeeling men, has an 
excellent effect How pleasant it would be if all 
the poor dumb creatures which his influence has 
helped and benefitted, could know to whom they 
are indebted, and how earnestly and self-forget¬ 
fully he has labored in their interests! “ Before 
undertaking this labor/’ he wrote not long ago, 
“ I took a careful survey of all the consequences 
to me personally—and I recognized the fact that I 
should bo much abused and ridiculed, and hence 
it was necessary for me to forget myself com¬ 
pletely.” But of one thing more Mr. Bergh may 
also be sure, that however generously he may for¬ 
get himself, there are thousands of gentle and 
appreciative hearts which will not forget him, nor 
cease to honor him: and in many a household of 


THE MOTHER OF THE NAPOLEONS. 

BY MARION KNIGHT. 

T HE mother of Napoleon I. was the worthy 
mother of such a son. Letitia Ramolini was 
bom at Ajaccio in Corsica, on the 24th of 
August, 1750, and died at Rome, February 2d, 1830, 
aged eighty-six. The Ramolinis were descended 
from the counts of Colalto, an ancient Italian 
family who, several generations previous, had set¬ 
tled in Ajaccio. 

At the age of fifteen, Letitia married Carlo Bona¬ 
parte, whose fomily held a high rank in Corsica. 
Some of the Bonapartes were distinguished in 
literature and learning; others for legal and poli¬ 
tical ability. The armorial bearings of some of 
the family of Bonaparte are still found sculptured 
in marble on several Florentine buildings; and 
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tender souls, his nameis cherished, and the shadow 
( ‘f his kind and sensitive iat;e pointed out by little 
children as 44 the dear, kind Mr. Bergh who takes 
•are of the poor dumb creatures which cannot cry 
or speak when they are abused.” Surely, not the 
least of his worthy achievements is the good effect 
of his character and example on the minds of the 
rising generation. Boys are proverbially cruel; 
but it is to be charitably hoped that their cruelty 
i* generally the result of either thoughtlessness or 
imitation. And it would be well if every mother 
in the land, instead of drawing the attention of her 
sons to the example of a successful politician, or a 
Helf-made millionaire, would place before them as 
an example, the earnest benevolence, persistence 
in well-doing, and disinterested tenderness of 
heart of the patient and faithful founder and presi¬ 
dent of the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 


when Napoleon himself entered Bologna in 1796, 
the Senate sent him their 44 Golden Book,” in which 
the names and arms of his family were inscribed. 

Though the family on each side were of equally 
good stock, of the married pair the wife seemed 
the superior in strength of character. At least she 
has left the strongest mark on history. Napoleon 
himself says of her; 44 She had the head of a man 
on the shoulders of a woman. Left without a 
guide or protector, she was obliged to assume the 
management of affairs—but the burden did not 
overcome her. She administered everything with 
a degree of sagacity not to be expected from licr 
age or sex. Her tenderness was joined with seve¬ 
rity. She punished, rewarded all alike; the good, 
the bad, none escaped her. Losses, privations, 
fatigue, had no effect upon her; she endured all, 
braved all. Ah! what a woman ! where look for 
I her nqiiuif” 
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Signora Letitia was a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, traces of which remained with her, in spite 
of the vicissitudes of her life which wore upon her 
spirit, up to the day of her death. 

Napoleon was her second son, born in the midst 
of camp life, and the trials, privations and dangers 
incident upon a civil war. During this war the 
brave lady shared the fortunes of her husband, 
accompanying him on horseback on his expedi¬ 
tions, and sharing his retreat and its attendant 
hardships among the mountains. In this manner 
the mother moulded the character of the future 
statesman and warrior. 

Signora Letitia was left a widow at the age of 
thirty-four, having been the mother of thirteen 
children, eight of whom survived their fhther. 
“ Left a widow at an early age,” says Madame 
Junot, “in a country where the head of a family 
is everything, the young mother found it neces¬ 
sary to call up all the energy of hor character.” 
The Duchess d'Albrantes says of her: “ Her soul 
beamed in her looks, and it was a soul ftill of the 
loftiest sentiments. Her haughtiness, which was 
not offensive, became dignity, when elevated to 
her new situation. She was kind at heart, but of 
a cold exterior; and at the period of which I speak 
she was very scrupulous of exacting from every¬ 
body what she considered her due. She was a 
good mother. Her children treated her with every 
respect, and showed her assiduous attention. Lu- 
rien and Joseph were particularly attached to 
hor.” 

The young widow devoted herself to the care of 
her family, being reduced, by political events, 
almost to poverty. Joseph, her eldest son, now* 
nearly eighteen years of age, gave her his assist- 
an ce. Napoleon was pursuing his mili tary studies 
in France. 

In 1793, there were internal political disturbances 
in Corsica, and Letitia taking a stand in favor of 
Franco against the rebels, found herself in imme¬ 
diate personal danger, from which she only escaped 
by a detachment of loyal troops escorting her and 
her family by night to the sea-shore, where they 
wore received on board a French frigate, where 
she found her two sons, Joseph and Napoleon, i 
An incident which occurred when they were fly¬ 
ing from their enemies, illustrates in a fine manner 
the character of the woman. Turning in their 
flight, after day had broken, they discovered dense 
columns of flame rising from the town they had 
so lately quitted. 

“ That is your house now burning,” said one to 
Letitia. 

“ Ah! never mind,” she replied, “ wo will build 
it up again much better. Vive la France /” 

France was now in all the turmoil of revolution, 
and Madame Bonaparte and her fiunily found a 
dubious haven of safety in Marseilles, where they 
were glad to receive the rations of bread distri¬ 
buted by the municipality to refugoe patriots. 
Joseph and Napoleon also contributed to their 
support from their meagre pay in the military ser¬ 
vice. Before the close of the year, however, Napo¬ 
leon was promoted to the rank of general of bri¬ 
gade, and was stationed at Nice, when his mother 
and her family established themselves at the 


Chateau Salle, near Anitilees, a few miles from 
I Napoleon’s headquarters. 

Napoleon’s marriage with Josephine occurred in 
1796, about which time he was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the army of Italy. He at onoo evinced his 
filial affection by assigning to his mother a portion 
of his income, which raised her to a condition of in¬ 
dependence and comfort. Louis having entered 
the army, Jerome was now the only son remain¬ 
ing at home, and her eldest daughter, Eliza, was 
married in 1797. In 1799, she removed to Pari* 
and took up her abode with Joseph. 

When the revolution of the 9th of November 
(18th Brumaire,) took place, the events of thoso 
momentous days greatly concerned Signora Letitia 
and her family. The Duchess d’ Albrantes thus de¬ 
scribes a visit to her when the extreme danger wa» 
past: “ She appeared calm, though far from beinjg 
easy; for hor extreme paleness and the convulsive 
movement she evinced whenever an unexpected 
noiso mot her ear, gave her features a ghostly air. 
In these moments she appeared to me truly like 
the mother of the Gracchi. She had three son* 
under the stroke of fate, one of whom would pro¬ 
bably receive the blow, oven if tlio others escaped. 
This sbe frit most forcibly. My mother and my¬ 
self remained with her a part of that tantalizing 
day, and only quitted her on the restoration of hor 
confidence by Lucien's messengers, who were fre¬ 
quently sent to calm her disquiet. The danger to 
which the Bonaparte family was exposed might 
have been even imminent on the night of the 18th 
or 19th. If the Directory and tho Councils had 
triumphed, all Bonaparte’s brothers would have 
followed him to tho scaffold; and their friends and 
partisans would have been exiled, to say the least.” 
But this time of danger passed by and left them 
untouched. 

While Napoleon was at the head of the consular 
government, his mother lived in the greatest re¬ 
tirement in Paris. She was a woman naturally 
prudent, and tho trials through which she had 
passed had taught her still farther habits of ecomo- 
my. She had little affection for Josephine, Napo¬ 
leon’s wife, by far preferring the society of tho 
wives of Joseph and Lucien. When the latter sou 
quarrelled with Napoleon, she followed him to 
Rome, in 1805, much to the chagrin of Napoleon, 
who accused her of undue partiality to Lucien; to 
which she answered that an unfortunate son would 
always be tho most dear to her. The truth of thin 
she afterward verified by her devotion to Napo¬ 
leon himself when he was in misfortune and exile. 

When Napoleon became emperor, he gave her 
the title of Madame Mfrre, equivalent to that of 
Empress Mother, and settled an income of a mil¬ 
lion francs (two hundred thousand dollars) upon 
her. She took up her residence in a fine mansion, 
but lived plainly and unostentatiously, preferring 
to let the surplus of her income accumulate against 
the day of misfortune, which with cloar vision she 
foresaw in the future. 

At the political disturbance which, in 1814, sent 
her son into exile in Elba, she accompanied tho 
Empress Maria TiOuisa and her court to Blois, and 
here her prudence and foresight stood her hi good 
stead. By the treaty of Paris of 1814, she was 
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allowed to retain her title and an annuity of two 
hundred thousand francs. 

After Napoleon returned from Elba, the Madame 
M&re retired to Rome, where she resided until her 
death. When Napoleon was overthrown at Water¬ 
loo, she sent word to him that “ her whole fortune 
was at her son's disposal.” 

Napoleon, at St. Helena, said of her: 44 And for 
me she would, without a murmur, have doomed 
herself to live on black bread. Loftiness of senti¬ 
ment still reigned paramount in her breast. Pride 
and noble ambition were not subdued by ava¬ 
rice.” 

In October, 1818, she addressed the following 
appeal to the allied sovereigns assembled at Aix- 
lA-Chapelle: 

“ Sirs, I am a mother, and my son's life is dearer 
to me than my own. In the name of Him whose 
essence is goodness, and of whom your imperial 
and royal majesties are the image, I entreat you to 
put a period to his misery, and to restore him to 
liberty. For this I implore God, and I implore 
you who are his vicegerents on earth. Reasons of 
state have their limits, and posterity, which gives 
immortality, adores above all things the gene¬ 
rosity of conquerors.” 

Madame Bonaparte lived with her brother, Car¬ 
dinal Fesch, in the Palazzo Falconnieri, which 
was handsomely furnished, and with more atten¬ 
tion to comfort than is common in Italy. 

She died as she had lived, in the Catholic faith, 
and was buried at Rome. 

We give at the head of this article a representa¬ 
tion of Canova's beautiful statue of Madame Bona- 
parte< now in the Art Gallery of Chatsworth, the 
elegant residence of the Duke of Devonshire. 


JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 

BT E. I. N. 8AMMLER. 

D EVOTION to scientific truth, with a broad 
and noble utility as its aim, is, as has been 
well remarked, the highest trait of modem 
character. As affording in his life and labors a 
brilliant example of this devotion, we know of few 
men more worthy of being brought into promi¬ 
nent notice than the one whose name stands at the 
head of this article. To his bold and original 
speculations and researches, particularly in the 
field of agricultural chemistry, the utilitarian sci¬ 
ence of our day is vastly indebted. The branches 
of science to which he more especially devoted 
himself—organic and agricultural chemistry—he 
found mere infants, as it were; when he rested, at 
length, from his labors, he might have boasted 
that, under his tutelage, they had grown up to a 
full, vigorous and wonderfully fruitful matu¬ 
rity. 

Justus von Liebig was bom at Darmstadt, in 
Germany, on the 12th of May, 1803. He received 
his primary education in the gymnasium of his 
native town, and, after serving nearly a year as an 
apothecary's apprentice, in 1819 entered the Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn. Subsequently he went to Erlan¬ 
gen, where, at the age of nineteen, he obtained his 
doctor's degree. Immediately after graduating he 
was sent, by the grand duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, 


to Paris, where he spent two years in the study of 
chemistry. 

In 1824—he was then just twenty-one—the young 
chemist read a paper before the French Institute 
on the chemical composition of the fulminates, 
compounds of a base with the unstable fulminis 
acid. This paper attracted the attention of Hum¬ 
boldt, who, struck by the rare ability which the 
writer had displayed in the treatment of a question 
so intricate, obtained for him an appointment as 
adjunct professor of chemistry at Giersen. Two 
years later, he was made titular professor, and 
immediately proceeded to establish a laboratory 
for teaching practical chemistry. This was the 
first establishment of its kind in Germany. It 
soon became celebrated, and students flocked to it 
from all parts of Enfope, and also from our own 
side of the Atlantic. 

In 1838, Professor Liebig visited England and 
read, before the British Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, a paper on lit hie acid, 
announcing the startling discovery by his col¬ 
league, Woehler, of a method by which urea might 
be made artificially. This was, to scientific men, 
a fact of exceeding interest. The first successful 
step in a new direction of research—that of chemi¬ 
cal synthesis—it was in the nature of an assurance 
that the composition of those intricate compounds, 
hitherto thought to be capable of elaboration only 
under the influence of the mysterious forces of 
life, would hereafter be better understood. It led 
also to brilliant anticipations of a timfe when sci¬ 
ence would be able to comprehend and to explain 
the processes going on in living organisms. 

The British association was so profoundly ami 
so favorably impressed by this paper, that its 
author was requested to draw up two reports upon 
organic chemistry. In conformity with this re¬ 
quest, Liebig, in 1840, published his first consider¬ 
able work— 44 Chemistry in its Application to 
Agriculture and Physiology.” This work found 
many readers in Germany, and an English trans¬ 
lation of it was no less widely circulated. Thouj. h 
many of the theories advanced in it have failed to 
receive general sanction, and some have even been 
abandoned by their author, it nevertheless con¬ 
tained much profound and original speculation, 
throwing a flpod of new light upon the subjects of 
which it treats. The impulse it gave to the study 
of organic chemistry was strong and market!. 
Modern agricultural chemistry may almost bo 
said to have been created by it. Following it, and 
continuing the same investigations, came a volume 
of 44 Familiar Letters on Chemistry and its Rela¬ 
tions to Commerce, Physiology and Agriculture.” 
These letters, as Liebig himself tells us, led to the 
establishment of new professorships in two cele¬ 
brated German universities, for the express pur¬ 
pose of facilitating the application of chemical 
truths to the practical arts of life. 

In June, 1842, appeared his second report. It 
was entitled 44 Animal Chemistry, or Chemistry 
in its Application to Physiology and Pathology.” 
Translated into English from the author’s manu¬ 
script, it reached a third edition in 1846. As in the 
first report, some theories were advanced which 
subsequent investigations have not sanctioned. 
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Great practical good, however, has resulted from 
it, especially as it speedily led to a better apprecia¬ 
tion of the nature and proper application of medi¬ 
cines and food. 

Resides the works already rftentioned, Professor 
Liebig wrote many others of more or less import¬ 
ance, mostly bearing upon the practical application 
of chemistry to agriculture. An indefatigable ex¬ 
perimenter, as well as a copious writer, he main- 


grand duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. Professorships 
were offered him in England, at Heidelberg, Vi¬ 
enna and other places. He remained at Giessen, 
however, till 1852, when he accepted the chair of 
chemistry in the University of Munich, which ho 
retained till the close of his life. He died at 
Munich, Bavaria, on the 18th of April, 1873, aged 
seventy years. 

“Baron Liebig,” says Professor Youmans, “ was. 



tained to the close of his life tliat ardent and 
enthusiastic spirit of research, which, while it 
oftentimes may have carried him further than was 
consonant with cool judgment, nevertheless quite 
as frequently led up to discoveries of the greatest 
practical importance. 

Many honors were conferred upon Liebig by 
learned societies, public institutions and indi¬ 
viduals. In 1845, he was made a baron by the 


in the broadest sense, a philosophical chemist. 
Since Berzelius, no savant has appeared in the 
chemical field who has achieved so brilliant and 
conspicuous a position. He had, in an eminent 
degree, the traits of a successful pioneer in the 
world of thought. He was a man of impulse, 
sympathy and enthusiasm, as well as of intellect. 
Though trained to the strict methods of investiga¬ 
tion, and competent to bend his energies to specific 
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research, yet hie manly interest in his fellow- 
beings, and the welfare and progress of society, 
determined the course of his studies, and led him 
constantly to the development of large practical 
results. When he began with organic chemistry, 
the mystery of the vital forces reigned supreme, 
and barred the way to true inductive investiga¬ 
tion. So also with agricultural chemistry. Davy 
had originated the name early in the century, and 
presented some of its elementary facts; but they 
did not reach to practical results, and amounted 
to nothing in their influence upon the public. 
The work of Liebig was nothing less than to erect 
both these sciences into recognized branches of 
a|?|dy, to direct the scientific thought of his age to 
these fields of inquiry, and to arouse the interest 
of the public in their' practical applications. This 
great work it is his lasting honor to have accom¬ 
plished.” 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OP THE WEST. 

BY ROSEliLA RICE. 

No. 1. 

I OFTEN stand there. I always liked to loiter 
on the sites of the old cabin homes of long, 
long ago. I like to place my feet on the heap 
of worn hearthstones, and dream among tho 
ruins of the home where once privation came like 
a prowling wolf showing his teeth. And not a 
bristling nettle or thistle would I tread down; not 
one broad leaf of the riotous burdock would I dis¬ 
place ; not a clinging lichen would I loosen from 
the humid stone over which it creeps like a luxu¬ 
riant embroidery, for Nature, loving mother, ten¬ 
derly wraps in this beautiful drapery the decay 
that else would be unsightly. Her touch makes 
sanctity and beauty. 

I know the whole story, and it all came up be¬ 
fore me yesterday as I stood on the old hearth¬ 
stones on the site of the cabin home of Kitty 
Somers. Poor Kitty! She married Job Somers 
when she was seventeen years old, and they 
moved into the little fourteen by sixteen log- 
cabin down by the creek, on the Gardiner place, 
the third day after the wedding. How like little 
beavers did Job and Kitty work, and plan, and 
manage! They only had three chairs, splint- 
bottomed, and not a tint of paint about them; but 
that only gave Kitty a good chance to polish them 
with soap and white sand. They had no cupboard, 
or dresser, as they were called in those days; but 
Job, brave-hearted little husband that he was, 
owned a good axe, and there was the grand old 
woods handy to the house, and all out-doors was 
his workshop. Why, any man with an axe and 
an augur and plenty of timber, could go to work 
and make furniture, or a good substitute. Job 
made a bedstead by boring holes into the log wall 
of his cabin, fitting poles into them and into outer 
posts which stood firmly on the puncheon floor, 
and then weavipg strips of bark across for a bed- 
o>rd. The shelves of the dresser were made of 
split dap-boards laid on wooden pins that were 
driven into holes in the wall. A substitute for 
chain were rude little benches three or four feet j 


long standing on four legs. Glass could not be 
obtained within forty miles, and window-sash not 
at all; but greased paper pasted on to the rudely- 
contrived sash was a very good substitute for 
glass. 

Princess Kitty! she owned a little wheel and a 
reel—and in those early days a poor woman was 
regarded as peculiarly fortunate if she was tho 
owner of this valuable acquisition to the humble 
home. Oh, their prospects were bright! For 
hadn't they a straw bed, and an iron pot arid 
spider, and a heifer calf? And wasn’t tho flax 
crop ftill of promise? Kitty rubbed her little 
brown hands together, and thought how rich they 
were; and in the dim distance she saw Job and 
herself living On a farm of their own, and eating 
wheat bread, and owning sheep, and cows, and 
pigs, and geese. 

And so the little pair worked on. The chills 
shook them, and they drank boneset tea, and 
looked in each other’s eyes, and had faith to be¬ 
lieve it was the best medicine in the world. They 
ate bread made of sick wheat, and turned away 
from it and partook of the honest little “corn 
dodgers” that never deceived them. They drank 
coffee made of browned wheat, and helped them¬ 
selves bountifully to the stewed pumpkin that 
occupied its place regularly three times a day on 
tho table. They gathered butternuts and hazle- 
nuts, and dried wild plums, and cherries; and 
while Job worked in the clearing, and grubbed 
saplings, and cut down big trees, and burnt brush, 
Kitty scutched flax, and hateheled and spun it, 
and knit to pay for the weaving of the brown linen 
webs. 

Those were blessed days; and they were happy 
in the enjoyment of the summers and winters that 
lengthened out into years. 

A baby came to them—a little, golden-hairod, 
blue-eyed daughter—and then their joy seemed 
complete. But a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand was in their sky; Job saw it not; but Kitty’s 
keen eye detected it Alas, alas, that clouds must 
come! 

Wes Kingsley and Ben Morrison had been 
friends of Job Somers in his boyhood. They had 
been working on the canal, and when they came 
home they brought bad habits with them. Both 
were addicted to card playing and drinking, and 
before Job was aware of it his old-time friends 
had brought him under their influence. From 
the very first evening when they brought out their 
card.:., Kitty shook her head and said: “ Boys, I 
do not like such amusement; it is not safe. I 
wish you would noUbring cards here. I do not 
want my husband to touch them.” 

“No more har-rum in keards than there is in 
yer windin’ that flax o’ youm on the distaff,” said 
Ben Morrison. 

“ Looks like as if you was afeard to trust your 
man to play a game,” said the other, sneering at 
her with a wicked look out from under his bushy 
eyebrows. 

“Kitty can trust me; can’t you, little wifey?” 
said Job, patting her under the chin. 

“ Yes, Job; but then—” and she leaned her face 
down on the baby’s head to hide her emotion. 
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When they were alone, Job would make good | every turning spool; then she stood on tiptoe, and 
promises, and say he would do anything to please picking the threads, now up, now down, from off 
her; but afterwhile he grew weary of her irnpor- j her deft thumb and fingers, she looped them on 
tunate entreaties, and many a night the poor wife 1 the pins of the bars above her head, and, resting 
cried herself to sleep while the three men were her hand on her side wearily, she looked in a 
boisterous over their cards. ’Squire Gardiner, a dreamy way from the open door, 
shrewd, intelligent New Englander, was often one “I could curse you, ’Squire Gardiner!” 'she 
of the party, and at last it was no uncommon thing hissed, after a moment’s pause, her face lighting 
for the young wife to be awakened after the hour | up, and her brown eyes glaring and glittering, 
of midnight by their yells of laughter. Her bed “You knew better; you wanted to madden me 
was in the same room, for in those early days a and to ruin my husband and to make a tool of 
fourteen by sixteen room was considered large him!” and she cried out and stamped her little 
enough for one family to live in—eating, sleeping bare foot as the object of her wrath was Been, a few 
and working in the one apartment. rods away in an opening of the wild wood, riding 

Mr. Gardiner owned a still-house, and gave em- leisurely along on a beautiful horsewith waving 
ployment to poor men who were willing to be his mane tossing in the summer air. 
tools. Sometimes in those days men could be Just then the two little girls came bounding into 

found who wore anxious and glad to work in a the house. 


distillery for their boarding and all they could “Where is Harry?” said the mother. “You 
drink. Very precious in the sight of such was the should not leave him a minute.” 
little mug or glass cup tied by a leather string. “ Why, we were playing in the brook, and ho 
No dainty satin ribbon ever worn by fair lady was was on the grass, and then when we went back he 
smoother than this same well-worn, oft-handled was gone—and—and we thought you had—” 
leather string. Down dropped the carefully-held flaxen threads. 

Prom playing cards, Job Somers went down the and the mother cried out: “Were you near the 
next step, which was drinking, and then gradu- spring?” 

ally lower down, until he was considered the best Not waiting only until the faltering “yes” fell 
distiller in his township. from the child’s lips, Kitty flew to the wide- 

And Kitty? No words of hers were of avail branching beech-tree, from whose gnarled roots 
when her husband was once in the power of a purled a beautiful spring. Down the green bank 
shrewd man like ’Squire Gardiner. He seemed she sprang at a leap, and never, never, from that 
to delight in annoying Job’s wife; a gleam was in awful moment until the day of her death, did the* 
his eye, and a smile lurked about his mouth, and scene fade from her sight! The pallid face of her 
when he looked at her the expression of his face, beloved babe, stark and cold, stared with wide- 
to her, seemed to say, “ the tigress!” open eyes at her from the pebbly bottom of that 

So, while Job worked in the still-house down in treacherous spring. Dead! dead! With a pierc- 
the hollow', poor Kitty, thin-faced and wild-eyed, ing shriek, like unto nothing that the surrounding 
spun and wove, and made sheets and table linen hills had ever heard or echoed she bent over and 
and wearing apparel. Job slept at home and ate lifted the dripping form of her darling from the 
his three meals a day there, but the beautiful and crystal grave that had snatched him from her in a 
sacred relation of husband and wife was broken, moment of time. Then clutching the precious 
Kitty, white-faced and still, worked from early form to her warm bosom, she ran down the wild- 
dawn until late at night. The sound of the clang- wood path toward the still-house in the hollow, 
ing loom could be heard, and the buzzing of the Her feet flew down the hill, across the ravine, 
spinning-wheel, while only a quarter of a mile through the nodding brakes, and over the inter- 
away up rose among the green trees the steamy lacing grape-vines that lay in the well-worn path, 
smoke from the chimney of the seething still- then she leaped adown the viny bank and over the 
house, where Job, with senses blunted, plodded stony brook that ran with a pleasant murmur of 
on mechanically in the employment of a design- rippling sounds from under the loud-breathing 
ing man. distillery. 

Where was the sweet dream of their young Just as she planted her feet, with a bound, upon 
wedded years—the hope of owning a home of their the heavy log sill at the door, Job was putting 
owq, and with it all the comforts and necessaries down the little drinking cup and drawing his linen 
of life ? Gone now, and in its stead was a hopeless, shirt sleeve across his moistened lips in a satisfied 
sad out-look upon a desolate waste. manner. 

They had three children—two girls and a boy. Poor Kitty! with her precious burden hugged 
One day the little girls took the baby out on the closely in her arms, she sank upon the damp, 
green bank above the spring to play, while their earthen floor—sank down softly, and—most blessed 
mother was warping a web of linen. The warp- provision of nature—her over-taxed nervous sys- 
ing-bars and the spools of thread so completely tern gave way and she fainted, 
filled the cabin that there was no room left for the The beautiful steed of ’Squire,Gardiner was that 

children in the house. Kitty talked to herself as moment hitched to a stake at the other door of the 
she worked. Round and round creaked the warp- low, steaming still-house, and tipping his hat back, 
ing-bars; now Kitty stooped and looped the gath- he entered and was ooming around to where Job 
ered threads in her hand upon the pins that was when this tragic scene transpired. He saw 
secured the web; then round and round went-the Kitty sink down with something gathered closely 
bars, her quick eye following every motion and to- her bosom—he saw Job throw his arms above 
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hi* head, and then groan and press his homy 
hATuhi over hia face, and fail upon his knees. 

The dear little baby! its scant linen frock clung 
closely to its plump form, its waxen hands were 
outspread, its yellow-white hair washed back from 
its pretty forehead, and, oh, its beautiful eyes 
stared wide open with no laughter, or joy, or spar¬ 
kle in them! It was a sight never to be erased 
from the memory of those two men. 

Job wrung hi« hands in his distress, $nd called 
upon the name of God, and his wails were exceed¬ 
ingly bitter and full of sorrow. They loosed the 
child from the relaxing arms of the insensible 
mother, and Mr. Gardiner applied means of re¬ 
storation, but it was in vain. It was cold in death 
and gone far out from the reach of all restoratives. 
When Kitty came to consciousness, she snatched 
her babe from the hands of the man who had been 
the means of winning her husband away from the 
good habits of his young manhood. 

“ I despise you, sir,” she said, with an agony of 
grief too deep and too bitter for tears or for reason. 
“ Touch not my darling with your polluted hands,” 
and she tore the babe from his arms and gathered 
it to her breast and crooned soft words of endear¬ 
ment over it. 44 You poisoned my husband and 
by your wiles you took him from me, but my 
babe you shall never touch again! Only for you, 
and we might have had a home of our own in¬ 
stead of being tools and toys for you. My blessed 
angel boy 1 he is beyond the reach of your snares, 
he is safe—my darling, my darling! mamma’s 
baby once, but an angel now,” and she laughed 
wildly and pressed the tip of her toil-stained fore¬ 
finger softly in the rare dimples in cheeks and 
ehin, then she rained her eager kisses upon the 
cold, white face of the babe upon her bosom. 

The blacksmith at the corners came along, and 
wrapping his jacket tenderly around the dead 
body, carried it softly in his arms back to the 
house. Job supported his wife and Mr. Gardiner 
went to tell the neighbors of the sad event. 
Weeping women came, and they carefully set 
aside the half-warped web and spools and bars, 
and by the sweetest and kindest sympathy they 
strove to soothe the afflicted household. 

The white dimity petticoat that Kitty wore on 
her wedding-day was cut up and made into a 
shroud for the baby. And the string of beads that 
Kitty’s grandmother had given her, years and 
years before, she took off and tied round its pretty 
white neck. It seemed that everything of worldly 
value she had, she longed to bestow upon the dead 
•baby, so soon to be hidden from her sight in the 
garden grave that awaited it. 

It is not uncommon in seasons of intense grief 
to see bereft ones turn angrily and with stony face, 
and reproach God for the sorrow that has come 
upon them. How often they retort by saying, 
44 He is cruel; He is not kind! I did not deserve 
this sore chastening. I who have endeavored to 
keep His law, who have acknowledged Him in 
everything, I have not merited this bitter woe; it 
is unjustand to such the gracious influences of 
prayer come not, the heavens are as brass, and the 
earth an arid desert, and the Father who loveth 
with a divine love, surpassing all other loves, is 
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as one heartless, unloving, cold and cruel. All 
reproaches, and all bitter thoughts of Kitty turned 
toward Mr. Gardiner; she could not bear him in 
her sight. Whenever she thought of her baby, 
dead, snatched away suddenly and in the bloom 
of a sweet babyhood, the second thought was one 
of hatred directed to this man. 

He had been the means of luring her husband 
away from steady habits and good principles, it is 
true; there are men whose sensibilities are so dull 
that they see no further good in another only so 
far as they can make them subserve their own 
ends and purposes, and ’Squire Gardiner was one 
of those. His boyhood’s training had been unfor¬ 
tunate, he had been left an orphan at an early age. 
and had been brought up by a niggardly, grasping, 
old uncle who cared only for acres and dollars out 
on interest. 

So, the years went on, and the old 44 grind of 
toil ” was the same. Job went back to his low life 
in the still-house, after his grief and good pro¬ 
mises had faded away, as the morning dew is ex¬ 
haled. His face grew red and % bloated, and hi* 
hands unsteady, and his blue eyes, once frank and! 
clear, grew dim, and blear, and expressionless. 
How could it be otherwise? What good thoughts 
could come to him, like visiting angels, when his 
employment, day after day, was distilling, keeping 
up the right temperature, trading whisky for grain, 
compounding messes in the huge tubs, taking care 
of sacks of com, measuring and keeping account 
of gallons, quarts, pints and gills, making sharp 
bargains with poor men and boys whose desire for 
the draught was a burning thirst like unto con¬ 
suming fire, and in keeping the books, the poor, 
paltry pages soiled, and stained, and scrswled 
over by the dry stub of a pen that lay beshfe the 
ink-horn on the head of a musty barrel a-near the 
window-hole. How could the fece of Job Somers 
grow noble, and strong, and beautiful, with only 
this, the chisel of the destroyer at work upon it 
day after day and year after year ? How could it ? 

One day, Kitty and her little girls were out 
gathering berries, when suddenly they came upon 
’Squire Gardiner, Job Somers, Morrison and 
Kingsley, sitting in a shaded ravine, engaged in 
earnest consultation. The 'squire’s hat lay beside 
him with some papers in it, while a heavy cotton 
handkerchief was carefully rolled up with some¬ 
thing inside. 

They all looked startled, but the 'squire pushed 
his hair back off his fine forehead and spoke as 
though continuing the conversation; 44 no„ 1 think 
it should be seeded down in clover, and then an¬ 
other year it would do if you chose to—” and this 
was all that Kitty heard. 

That night Job left home immediately after sup¬ 
per, and did not return until after the hour of mid¬ 
night. The next night he said he must work in 
the still-house, and for her not to sit up and wait 
for him. He seemed absent-minded and a change 
had come over him. 

At the expiration of six months Job was another 
man. He drank as usual, in moderation, but he 
seemed kinder and he began to care more for his 
appearance, and it was no uncommon thing now 
for Job to bring home presents of new dresses, a 
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quarter of tea, a pound of coffee, a paper of pins 
and things that before they could not afford. 
When Kitty said: “How can we afford these 
comforts and luxuries, are your wages so much 
better?” Job invariably replied, that good times 
were coming, that poor people ought to have a 
chance to live. But Kitty was not satisfied. More 
than once had she seen strange men about, keen¬ 
eyed, sharp-looking men, who did not appear like 
those who toiled in the clearings, or cut roads, or 
worked in distilleries. Job was oftener at the 
house of ’Squire Gardiner than usual; he was 
away from home more than he ever had been be¬ 
fore ; he was thoughtful, morose, sighed, and drew 
his hands across his face in an absent way. Some¬ 
how Kitty connected all this change and 'Squire 
Gardiner together—he was her aversion, her fear, 
,her dread. 

There was a cave in among the hills on a tract 
•of wild land joining the ’squire’s farm. At the 
time of which we write, it had never been dis¬ 
covered by those residing in the neighborhood, 
.and w’as known only to four men, and these were 
the four that Kitty saw sitting in the deep ravine. 
The cave was in a solitary, wild and romantic 
spot. Tall trees covered the ground, while under¬ 
neath the tangled underbrush grew thick and 
dense. Wild rose bushes, and sweet briers, and 
tangled vines, seemed to render the nook inac¬ 
cessible to the foot of man. Grape-vines clam¬ 
bered up the giant oaks, and ran in wild profusion 
.among the topmost branches. A"1over of nature 
in her wildest moods would have been enchanted 
with the beauty and luxuriance heaped together 
in such rich exuberance. Who would have 
dreamed that the scheming, plotting brain of man 
would so prostitute the charms and secrecy of this 
secluded spot? Did I say the foot of man had 
never penetrated these sylvan recesses? By 
stooping down, and by creeping on one’s knees, 
.and by crawling like a snake, an entrance close to 
the ground had been made into that cave so 
charmingly hidden by the emerald glories of the 
■summer. 

The cave had been cleaned out, and only the 
rocky sides and floor and the jagged roof overhead 
were visible. Not a ray of light penetrated. A 
bear-skin was spread down for the three occupants 
to sit upon. A smooth plane of rock, green with 
mosses and lichen, was a resting-place for the 
elbow of the whispering Speaker, and he was 
’Squire Gardiner. Job and Morrison, with bated 
breaths, sat doubled up listening. 

“We will have to be devilish careful, boys,” 
said he; “ it will be all day with us if the thing’s 
known. Now when I was in Zanesville the other 
day disposing of some of it, they watched me 
pretty sharply, and I felt my knees shake under 
me, but I put on a brave face, and said I’d like to 
get rid of a little of my loose cash, that it was 
troublesome and heavy carrying so much of it 
About me. I pretended that I’d been over tho 
mountains and got it of fhther. Now Beavers will 
be here before long* and then we’ll try it again. 
That last run of dollars and half dollars don’t 
quite suit me; they are too yellow; the color is 
not quite right yet; but Beavers will know how 


to arrange it better,” and the ’squire leaned back 
in his small quarters and stroked his beard, and 
cleared his throat in as quiet a way as possible. 

“ Well,” said Morrison, “I tried one of the dol¬ 
lars ’long side of a rale Simon Pure that little 
Polly Warrett wears round her neck on a ribbon, 
and I declare for it if I didn’t think it wa’n’t 
quite the right shade o’ color—too yallar-like, X 
thought,” 

“ Well, for my part,” said Job, “ I couldn’t see 
a mite o’ difference. But I do wrish Kitty, my 
wife, wasn’t so oneasy. I’m afeard she will mis¬ 
trust ; an* her conscience is so tender-like, ’spe¬ 
cially sence the baby died, that it is no easy mat¬ 
ter to pacify her if she sets her mind on a thing.” 

“ Devil take the women I say I,” said the ’squire, 
threading his fingers through his beard in a quick, 
decided way. “ Now my wife has no mind of her 
own; I can wind her round my hands like you 
would a hank of fine thread—whatever I think she 
thinks; whatever I say she says; and w hatever I 
propose she agrees to it If I w#re in league with 
Satan, she’d think it all right, and hurrah for me. 
That’s the kind of a woman! I don’t like vour 
snivelling, pious, set-up women, who have wills 
of their owm.” Here he stopped short, thinking 
it proper to concilliate Job, and said: “ Guess your 
wife, Job, is made of finer stuff than mine, though. 
Mine don’t care for posies or pets, or any of these 
little pretty things, like Madame Kitty does; and 
somehow I kind of wished she did the other day 
when I saw your wife training her morning-glory- 
vines about the door and window, and coaxing the 
ivy to run up on the end of tho house. Such 
things are kind of good and gentle, and make 
folks feel better, and the like,” and the wily man 
sighed and pressed his hand on his forehead. 

“ Time we’d go, aint it?” said Job. 

“ Yes, s’pose it is,” was the ’squire’s reply; and 
then he looked in under some stones to see that 
the carefully-hidden tools and dies were safely out 
of sight “Well, when Beavers comes we'll try 
it over again then,” said he; “and we will meet 
in the old cabin in the woods, where we’ll have a 
Mr chance. I’ll let you know more about it; and, 
boys, when you need any money let me know*; 
but I swear you must be careful; it’s a tricky 
business, and requires a fellow to keep both eyes 
open.” 

And so, one at a time, the three men crawled 
softly out of the hidden cave. The ’squire was the 
last one to leave it A thick mat of wild roses 
grew at the low entrance; they had been laid over 
to one side; these he replaced as carefuly as a ten¬ 
der mother would lightly lay the covering over 
the cradle of her babe. And in the gathering 
darkness the men separated and took different s 
directions to their homes. 

These were the first counterfeiters in this neigh¬ 
borhood in the far West fifty years ago. To be 
sure they were not the first in? tho newly-settled 
country, because counterfeiting was a regularly- 
organized business, even before that early date; 
this was a branch, and these were among the first 
workers in this iniquitous traffic. It was carried 
on by shrewd, designing men from the East—men 
who ranked intellectually far above the majority 
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of the hardy pioneer settlers. Perhaps it is well 
that these old woodland haunts are dumb, yet 
living witnesses of such scenes as would tin-ill our 
hearts to-day, and startle us with terror to know 
that we tread upon ground sacred if not historic. 

Beavers came as the squire had anticipated. 
The fine steed stood at the hitching-post behind 
the still-house in the hollow, as oft before, and 
Job was conversing in a low tone of voice with the 
’squire, who appeared restless and uneasy, and) 
started at every sound he heard. 

“ No, it’s not an accursed business, either, Som¬ 
ers,” said he, laying his hand on Job’s shoulder; 
“just as good men as the sun shines on are en¬ 
gaged in it. Why should you or I toil like slaves 
when wealth and ease are within our reach? We 
have just as good a right to live well and easy as 
Judge Nillson or Captain Hickman, or even Par¬ 
son Barkdoll—heh?” and he laughed, and let his 
voice come down to a whisper as he dwelt upon 
the last name with unctuous emphasis. “Tell 
you now, Job, we’re bound to succeed, and may 
the Lord of battles help us. Beavers says he has 
the right stuff now; and he says the last batch was 
too deuced yellow; but we’ll manage them now,, 
halleluia!” 

The old cabin in which the five counterfeiters 
met at midnight stood dose to the banks of a clear, 
swift creek that rushed round curves and over 
rocks, and the waters broke into eddies and swirls, 
and the musical sounds were soothing and melo¬ 
dious. I always pause in passing that picturesque 
place, and I smile in spite of myself as I listen to 
the dash and ripple, and purl and swash of the 
besntifiil waters. 

Job was a little tardy that night, and the other 
four men were all there before he came. Kingsley 
and Morrison sat on a log, both poor, dull, kind- 
hearted men, so unselfish and, so true that they 
made useful tools in the hands of the two leaders 
in this nefarious game. Beavers and the ’squire 
stood apart a little from the others. 

“Is there any danger whatever to be appre¬ 
hended, think you, in trying this experiment to¬ 
night?” said Beavers. Now I know so little com¬ 
paratively of chemistry and the compounding of 
these different things, that I can’t say that I am 
over-anxious to have a hand in it.” 

“1 am not afraid, for my part,” was the reply. 
“I am sure I can’t see that there could be any 
danger whatever. Putting this other stuff in can¬ 
not be dangerous, I am sure.” 

“We ought to understand more of chemistry 
»nd the nature of chemicals,’ ’ said Beavers, slowly. 

“ We work blindly, and our hands are fettered; 
hot it is too late now to retract, for here comes our 
other man.” And with stealthy step Job came 
creeping along among the willows and alders as 
softly as he could. 

In less than one hour there was a fire, a d}m 
light, a waiting crucible, and all the necessary 
umterials on hand ready for action. Just before 
the compounds were put together, Beavers stepped 
to the door and passed out* The ’squire noticed 
the movement, and smiled grimly. Then he laid 
something out on a board that served for a table, 
said: “Now, boys, in about a half a minute you 


add this, shaking it gently all the time—but, 
jingo! seems to me the air is close in this place,” 
and pushing back his hair he walked to the door 
and leisurely stepped outside. He did not stop to 
look up at the stars, or pause to listen to the 
musical murmur of the winding creek a-near the 
deserted cabin, but with a step as soft as a fox’s he 
stole round to the side of the house, and, bending 
down, he peeped through between the old logs 
where the chinking was out. His eyes were as 
sharp as steel, and as glittering, and he muttered, 
“The coward!” thinking of Beavers’s fears and 
his regard for his own safety. 

The three men were bending over the crucible. 
Job was obeying orders; and barely had he 
poured in the untested compound, when an ex¬ 
plosion took place—a puff, a crash, a noise that 
seemed to fill all space, and then all was dark 
and still. A groan came from the cabin; another 
groan from another corner; the sound of a man’s 
feet fleeing from the place, a prolonged “ Oh-h-h!” 
as though wrung from one full of pain and dis¬ 
tress, and the ’squire with blanched face and 
trembling limbs came hurriedly to the assistance 
of his unfortunate tools. Job’s eyes were badly 
burned, and the other men lay gasping for breath. 
They had all inhaled the poisonous vapor, and 
were suffering intensely. 

“ I had just stept out, boys; I did not think oi 
this. The Lord knows I’ll sorrow over this till 
the day of my death! Who would have dreamed ! 
It’s a horrid bad business, my lads! Why what 
could have made it!” and such half-incoherent, 
broken utterances, fell from the lips of the ’squire 
as he walked from one to another of the scared, 
suffering men. “ Life or death, boys, this thing 
must be kept quiet; that’s the trouble now; if it 
gets out, the State’s Prison is waiting for us all; 
and I’d rather die ten thousand deaths than go 
there,” said the ’squire, in a low voice. 

“ Oh, yea ! oh, yes! groaned the thrfce poor fel¬ 
lows in piteous unison. One of the men could 
walk; his breathing was impeded, his breast 
pained him; that was all, he said. The other had 
to be carried home; and Job, with his burnt eyes 
and singed, red face, swollen and painful, was ail 
intense sufferer for many long weeks. His wife 
divined the secret, and only for Job’s sake and 
the Mr names of her little daughters she would 
have had the ’squire arrested immediately on sus¬ 
picion. 

■When the neighbors inquired Into Job’s case, 
and saw his embarrassment and heard his equivo-i 
cal answers, they shook their heads and pursed 
their lips, and gave an extra hitch to their yam- 
knit “ gallowses,” and said: “ ’Pears like suthin’ 
ort for be done.” 

’Squire Gardiner saw the sidewise nods of sun¬ 
dry heads, and he began to feel fear of the State’s 
Prison, and one morning it was known far and 
near that “Old ’Squire Gardiner, he has gone 
away out to the Maumee country.” No one knew 
just where, but they all knew that his sly move 
had saved his hair from being shingled by the 
authorities. 

In less than two years he died in that agueish, 
miasmatic climate, and his last poor home-sick 
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request was that his emaciated body be taken 
home for burial. It was brought here in a little, 
ricketty, creaking wagon; and as death makes 
people kind of heart, forgiving, charitable and 
loving, so were all of those who came, far and near, 
to the strange funeral, in the dead of the dreary 
winter time. 

All the old pioneers were laid in the south end 
of the village grave-yard in those days, and there 
they dug his grave, and after the frozen clumps 
were thrown in and rudely heaped up, men turned 
away with pity in their faces, and said: 44 Well, 
I’ve nothin’ agin the ’squire,” and they gee-hawed 
their oxen round among the stumps and logs, and 
men, women and children piled into the home¬ 
ward bound sleds, and this was the last on earth 
of poor, misguided, dwarfed, blighted, lonely, 
dead ’Squire Gardiner. And all this happened 
fifty years ago, away back in the far-distant past, 
and I write this, and the hand that guides the pen 
and traces the sentences could probably hold all 
in its palm that to-day remains on earth of this 
man of evil deeds whose poor life was a bar, and 
a ban, and a blight upon the lives of others. God 
pity us all! __ 

Morrison died a year after; the poisonous in¬ 
halation was death, a lingering, slow, painless 
]>ining away; a shortness of breath—general de¬ 
bility, the doctor called it, a genteel name to speak, 
and one that was, and is, broad enough to cover a 
multitude of sins. Poor fellow! At the foot of 
liis grave, on the day of his burial, stood one in 
whose heart was festering the same secret that his 
dead associate had carried down into that wild- 
wood grave before him, Wes Kingsley. An old 
home-made slouch hat, contrived out of the skin 
of a raccoon with the ringed tail left on, was pulled 
down over his pallid forehead, liis hands were 
thrust down deep into the pockets of his breeches, 
and he stood in a feeble, slinking way, as though 
liis heart was broken and he cared for nothing that 
tiiis earth held. In less than six months he fol¬ 
lowed his ill-starred comrade into that unknown 
land. He was so emaciated when he died that one 
man carried his body until the straggling proces¬ 
sion had passed, single file, down the path that led 
from his cabin, through the thicket, into the laid 
road. 

Job Somers lasted longer than either of the 
others. His eyesight was irreparably injured, but 
Kitty’s skilful nursing and tender care were the 
means of adding more years to his blighted life. 
Under the influence of religion, Kitty Somers’s 
disposition had grown tender, and serene, and 
gracious, her quick impulses had mellowed down 
into a sweet kindliness of spirit, and she had 
grown into a very lovable woman. Before Job 
died he became an enthusiastic Methodist, and 
w'hen he went down into the river of death it was 
not in fear and trembling, but with his soul filled 
with jubilant rejoicing. 

Kitty lived to see the western wilderness blossom 
like the rose. One day, her grandsons, while out 
surveying some lands they had purchased, came 
upon the old cave that had once been the hiding- 
place of the counterfeiters. Some dies and tools 


were found in a tolerable state of preservation, but 
there was no one left to identify them, or tell 
whence they came or whose they were. And for 
Grandmother Kitty’s sake no words of suspicion 
were framed and spoken. Old men and women 
looked into each other’s eyes but said nothing. 

Five years ago, I was passing the village grave¬ 
yard, where some neighbors were digging the 
grave of Grandmother Somers. One man was 
leaning on his shovel idly, and I paused and spoke 
to him. They were digging it in the south end, 
where all the graves were made fifty and sixty 
years ago. The ground was beautiful—save a few 
hillocks and dimpling hollows, it was as level as a 
floor, and the long grass looked as though its soft 
green lengths had been combed out or swept 
a-down by gently flowing waters. 

“ How sacred this ground looks!” I said, with 
reverent admiration. 

“ An’ it’s chock hill o’ graves, too, sis,” said the 
man; 44 1 castaways, the old sexton tells me so,” 
said he, and he shifted his position on the shovel- 
handle that he might rest the more comfortably. 

44 Yes, it is like unto a silent city; a city toll of 
sleepers,” I said, as my eye ran over the green 
breadth spread out before me. 

J ust then the man down in the grave called out 
in a tone of dismay: “ Well! well! well! I declare 
for it if I haven’t struck into another grave!” 

I passed hurridly through the gate and stood 
there with the men—not one of us saying a word. 
What sacrilege this was! Who was to blame? 
While we stood wondering, the old mossy gate 
creaked on its rusty 'hinges and the sexton came 
hobbling in upon his cane and crutch. 

He was horrified. 44 It’s my fault, boys; I ought 
to ’a’ knowed that we was ruther a fringin’ on old 
’Squire Gardiner’s grave. But those old, long-ago 
graves are gone to nothin? a' most, and I’ve not 
much to guide me but my mem’ry and it’s gittin’ 
treacher’us-like. I do say tor it! if yon isn’t the 
last remnants of the ’squire's head, or what was 
onct his head; and the airth’s kind o’ crumblin' 
in, and we’ll have to make the best on’t we can 
now.” 

I sat down on the yellow clay and leaned over 
and peered down into the depths. Right in the 
foot of Kitty Somers’s grave was the head of 
’Squire Gardener’s. The skull was a crumbling 
tiling, visible, and while we looked at it, with a 
little sound like “t-s-h!” it fell into pieces. 

44 Let me touch it, please,” I whispered to the 
man down in the vault, and silently he laid some 
of the brown crumbling crust in my open palm. 

I shuddered, and a chill crept over me, and I 
caught my breath suddenly as I placed them back 
in his broad hand. 

44 Lay them in again, but ferder back, bo’s not to 
interfere with this grave o’ heFn,” said the old 
sexton. 

The earth was soft and he shoved them back. 

I sat there as if dreaming. I knew the story of 
Kitty Somers, and I knew of ’Squire Gardiner, 
and the influence he had had over poor Job in the 
beginning of his young wedded life, and I knew 
of the sad lives of those upon whom the baneftil 
power of this one man had fallen totally. And 
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this man, shrewd, energetic, bold and brave, bom, 
perhaps, to do good and great things, but wronged 
in his tender years, robbed of his best and noblest 
impulses, here he lay—the last of his beautiful 
forehead despoiled by the mattock’s blow, and 
gathered into strangers’ hands, and curiously 
looked upon by strangers' eyes, and then thrust 
aside to make room for the feet of a woman whose 
life he had made cheerless and desolate, whose home 
he had darkened, whose hopes he had blighted! 
Was that retribution? or was it mere chance? 

I was roused from my dreamy reverie by the 
old man leaning on the shovel, who said: “ Wall 


now, sis, ’f you'll git out o’ the way we’ll finish 
this ere Job.” 

I sprang from the heap of yellow clay on the 
edge of the grave, and begging pardon, turned to 
go away when I heard one of them say: “It’s 
deep enough; jist level it now, and that’ll do; 
’pears like it inclines to cave in, an* we’d better 
secure the earth 'fore it does.” 

Then I walked home as in a dream, and more 
than once I whispered to myself: 44 And this is the 
end of those two 1 Strange! the head of ’Squire 
Gardiner moved aside to make room for the feet 
of Kitty Somers J” 


DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER L 


“ TX OESN’T amount to a row of pins.” And 

I I Sandy Spieler snapped his fingers con- 
temptuously. 

44 Praying, you mean?” said a man who formed 
one of a group in Spieler’s bar-room. 

44 Yes; doesn’t amount to a row of pins. There’s 
no sense in it. Faugh! It isn’t the praying that 
I’m concerned about.” 

44 What then?” queried the other, a man named 
Joshua Gilbert. He was between forty and fifty 
years of age, and had a handsome, refined face; 
bat you saw upon it too many of the disfiguring 
signs that indulgence in drink is sure to leave. 
And these signs were not alone visible on his lace; 
yon saw them everywhere about his shabby-gen¬ 
teel person; in the threadbare though well-brushed 
coat, noticeably out of fashion; in the shiny, 
almost napless hat; in the patches and darns with 
which some careful and losing hand had sought 
to hide rent and fray in garments which, but for 
the vice that had broken down his manhood and 
set him over to unproductive idleness, would long 
ago have been exchanged for new ones. 

44 The effect on public sentiment,” replied Spie¬ 
ler. 44 This absurd thing is turning the heads of 
the people and setting the fanatics on fire. If 
they’d stick to praying, they might go on amusing 
themselves as long as they pleased, for all I cared. 
It isn’t God’s interference that I’m concerned 
about; but man’s. The Lord doesn’t bother Him¬ 
self about our affairs in anything like the de¬ 
gree your pious frauds endeavor to make the peo¬ 
ple believe. If He wanted to stop liquor-selling, 
He’d do it short and sharp, wi£hout waiting for 
some whining hypocrite to get down on his knees 
and say 4 Please, good Lord, shut up the rum- 
mills.' Bah 1 It’s disgusting!” 
g “ How do you suppose the Lord would go about 
the work, if He were really to undertake it?” 

• Entered according to Act of Congress, In the year 1875, 
by T. 8. Abtbtjk, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
a Washington. 


asked Gilbert “ What would be His short and 
sharp method?” 

44 If He can do anything He pleases, He wouldn’t 
be long in finding a way,” returned Spieler. 44 He 
could shake all our houses down with a special 
earthquake and not disturb a brick in our neigh¬ 
bors’ dwellings. He could break all our kegs and 
bottles as fast as we filled them. He could para¬ 
lyze every hand that attempted to pour out a glass 
of liquor. Oh, as for that, there are a hundred 
ways of doing the thing if God cared to do it. But 
He doesn’t. The vary fact that I’m as free to 
carry on my business as the baker, the tailor or 
the minister, is positive proof that God has some¬ 
thing of more importance on His hands than med¬ 
dling with our insignificant affairs. Your canting, 
psalm-singing Christians belittle their God when 
they represent Him as taking sides in every miser¬ 
able crusade their folly or fanaticism prompts 
them to inaugurate. A pestilent set they are all!” 

44 Hit the nail on the head there, Sandy!” broke 
In the clear, strong voice of a man well known in 
Kedron as Len Spangler. He was toll and mus¬ 
cular, weighing over two hundred. Had a large 
head, well developed in all the vital and sensual 
organs, but deficient in the higher and nobler in¬ 
dications of a spiritual and intellectual manhood. 
His dark skin, black eyes and black beard which 
covered more than half of his face, indicated a 
bilious temperament, and gave him a somewhat 
striking presence. He was one of the men whom 
a stranger turns to look at in passing, and never 
forgets. His reputation in Kedron was that of a 
gambler and horse jockey. He had money, which 
he sometimes spent freely and with considerable 
ostentation; and was the owner of several pieces 
of real estate. Before a railroad connected Ked¬ 
ron with the rest of the world he was chief pro¬ 
prietor in the stage line by which the mails and 
passengers were conveyed between that town and 
the State capital, a distance of twenty-seven miles. 
The railroad, against which he fought hard, broke 
up his stage line; but, long before the day came 
for withdrawing bis eoaehes, he had managed, by 
means of a contract for supplying the road with 
cross-ties, to make a profit equal to the net earnings 
of his line for the past five years. So, he was 
satisfied. 
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Young men seen often in company with Span¬ 
gler were not held in high esteem by the better 
class of citizens in ICedron; and it is but fair to 
say, that in the atmosphere of his society things 
pure and good were in great danger of perishing. 

“Pestilent!” ho added, with an expression of 

scorn and disgust. “They’re-!” We cannot 

write down the profane words so frequently used 
in Spangler’s vocabulary, and so familiar to those 
around him as to produce no shock. “ A sneak¬ 
ing, whirling, cheating set! There’s Deacon 
Strong, with his solemn face and pious whine, for 
one of ’em. Don’t I know all about how he grinds 
the poor who work for him ? Only last week I 
gave a half-starving woman three dollars to make 
up her rent—just the sum our saintly Mr. Strong 
had docked from the wages of her daughter who 
works in his mill, because, in waiting on her sick 
mother, she had been half an hour late five or six 
times in a couple of weeks. Is that Christianity? 
Maybe it is, and maybe it isn’t; I don’t pretend to 
say. But as for Deacon Strong, he’s] too mean to 
live; and if I thought there was any virtue in 
prayer, I’d go into the business just to pray him 
out of the world.” 

At this a loud laugh rang through the bar-room, 
and Spangler, gratified by the response, invited 
all the company to drink. His invitation was 
accepted without the slightest sign of hesitation 
on the part of a single individual. Among those 
readiest to come forward was Gilbert, whose pecu¬ 
niary condition was of such a nature as to make 
free drinks always acceptable. Indeed, it is but 
truth to say that of the five, ten or fifteen glasses 
of whisky or beor—the number was variable— 
with which he steadied his shaky nerves daily, not 
half were paid for out of his own pocket. He was 
an educated man, a good talker, and, when not too 
much in liquor, an agreeable companion. Every¬ 
body in Kedron knew him, and almost everybody 
liked him. With most of the young men who 
frequented the saloons and bar-rooms among 
which he made his daily rounds, Gilbert was a 
favorite, because, having wit and intelligence, he 
was also good-natured, and as ready to take a joke 
as to give one. It was a rare thing for a company 
of men under the influence of liquor to drift into a 
quarrel when he was about. 

Standing near the bar, with his half-emptied 
glass in his hand, Gilbert had commenced speak¬ 
ing when he noticed a sudden change in the ex¬ 
pression of Spangler’s face, and heard, at the same 
moment, the saloon door shut almost noiselessly. 
Five or six men were in the bar-room, standing 
in a close group near the counter, each holding a 
glass of liquor. All had observed the curious 
change in Spangler’s countenance, and turned to 
see what it meant. 

Just inside of the door stood a small, delicately- 
formed young woman, in the simple attire of a 
Quaker. Her pure face was calm, but serious, 
and her manner free from all excitement. 

“ It’s Deborah Norman, as I live!” exclaimed 
Gilbert, in a low voice. 

For a few moments the fair visitor looked from 
face to face, and then came slowly forward until 
she reached the centre of the room, where she 


paused. Every man was still as if spell-bound, 
and every eye held by a kind of fascination. 

“ Friends.” A faint smile, like the bloom on 
fruit, touched the lips of the speaker. ‘ ‘ Friends, ’ ’ 
said Deborah, in tones so sweet and tender that it 
seemed as if an angel were speaking, “ we are all 
God’s children, and He loves us with an equal 
love. We have all gone very far away from Him, 
but He is calling us to come back, and stands now 
waiting with outstretched hands ready to receive 
us and forgive us, if we will only return to Him. 
We go back through prayer and good deeds—it is 
all very easy and simple—go back from a waste 
and barren wilderness to our Father’s house. 
Will thee not go back, friends?” 

There was an earnest appeal in her voice. All 
was silent as death in the pause that followed. 

“ Let us ask the good Father to lead us back,” 
said Deborah, slowly kneeling as she spoke. 

Heads were bowed, hats removed and feces 
covered. No company assembled for worship 
could have been more hushed or solemn. 

“Our Father and our Friend.” So prayed 
Deborah Norman, the brave young Quakeress, 
who, moved by the Spirit of God, as she verily- 
believed—and will any gainsay her faith?—had 
come into the very stronghold of evil and corrupt¬ 
ing influences, trusting that through herself as a 
human agent, God might be able to get nearer to 
the men who were doing such dreadful wrong to 
themselves and their neighbors, and move their 
hearts to repentance. 

“ Our Father and our Friend,” she prayed, in a 
voice that stirred strangely the hearts of all who 
heard her, “ we are Thy children and wanderers 
from the fold of Thy love. We have all sinned 
and gone astray, and there is no good in us. If 
Thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquity, who shall 
stand ? If Thou hadst left each of us to the devices 
of our own hearts, we would long ago have made 
our bed in hell. But Thy love and Thy compas¬ 
sion have foiled not, and will never &il. Thou art 
not angry with us as men are angry; but with a 
divine pity and patience above all human compre¬ 
hension, art perpetually seeking to draw us back 
to the Father’s house, from which we wandered so 
long ago, and to re-instate us in the glorious in¬ 
heritance that was lost to us through sin. 

“O Lord and Saviour, Thy unhappy children, 
in turning from Thee, have turned from each 
other. And many—alas, so many!—have sought 
good to themselves through means that hurt the 
neighbor. Among these, O Father, is one now in 
Thy presence, and to whom, moved by an influ¬ 
ence we dared not resist, we have come to bear in 
Thy name our testimony against the evil of his 
doings. His soul is as precious in Thy sight as 
any other human soul, and Thy love for him as 
deep and strong as for saint or angel. In saving 
others from the ruin his hand scatters abroad—ah. 
Lord, he does not really know in his heart what 
he is doing!—Thou art trying with equal love to 
save him. Give him a clearer sight, and a heart 
of pity. Take him by the hand, and lead him into 
another and a better way. And let Thy Spirit 
touch the hearts of all now in Thy presence. They 
are Thy children, and every good gift they enjoy 
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comes from Thy loving hand. The early and the 
latter rain are Thine; the fruitful fields; the bless¬ 
ing of plenty; and in Thy bounty they are fed and 
clothed. But these are only Thy poorer gifts. 
Thy richer blessings wait.” 

Rising from her knees, her lace shining with a 
spiritual brightness that half awed those who gazed 
upon it, Deborah came forward and held out her 
hand to Spieler. For a moment the saloon-keeper 
stood irresolute; not from any feeling of opposi¬ 
tion but from sheer bewilderment. 

The small, white hand with its delicate fingers, 
closed in a pressure warm and friendly upon that 
of Spieler, who declared afterward that he felt a 
thrill run down his arm and over his body as dis¬ 
tinct as that given by an electric battery. 

•* My friend,” she said, fixing her large, serious 
eyes on his face, “ think about this matter. It 
is one of deepest concern. What thee is doing 
hurts us all. It is not good work, my friend and 
brother. It is evil work, because it injures thy 
neighbor. It does not build up nor help anything; 
but, oh, the sorrow and suffering, the tears and 
anguish, the crushed hopes and despairing hearts 
that follow this work, friend Spieler, are beyond 
the power of any one to describe! Women see and 
know more about these things than men, because 
on them the bitterest* suffering falls. Thee sees 
only the gratified face of the man who drinks thy 
liquor, but not the sorrow of his wife or his mother 
when he comes home under its influence. Oh, 
sir, in the name of more than a thousand troubled, 
sorrowing, heart-breaking women, I beg of thee 
to shut this door through which so many whom 
we love and honor enter the way to destruction; 
and may God bless thee!” 

With a gentle grace, Deborah Norman turned 
away and walked slowly from the bar-room, not 
once looking back to the group of men, all of 
whom had treated her with marked respect. Mo¬ 
ments passed before any stirred or spoke. The 
first to move from his position was Gilbert. Drop¬ 
ping into a chair near which he had been standing, 
he crouched down like one struck with a sudden 
weakness, his head bent forward, his mouth com¬ 
pressed, and his face troubled. This broke the 
spell. With an ejaculation too coarse and profane 
for our pages, yet not meant for disrespect, either 
toward Deborah or religion, Spangler took two or 
three long strides down the bar-room, and then 
came back to where Spieler stood leaning forward 
on the counter, not having yet changed the atti¬ 
tude assumed when his fair visitor knelt to pray, 
and drawing himself up to his full height, said, 
with a half-mocking seriousness, yet in a voice 
that betrayed the change which had come over his 
feelings: “ Was that all real, Sandy? Was it an 
angel or a ghost? Did any one look to see if she 
had wings?” 

The smile that Spangler had expected to see 
break into the frees around upon which he looked, 
did not come in answer to his light remark. 

“Something more than a row of pins, ha, 
Sandy?” he added, turning back to the saloon¬ 
keeper. 

“I should think it was!” ejaculated Spieler, 
bOring a deep breath as he spoke. 


“ A whole paper full!” chuckled Spangler. But 
his poor effort to make light of the incident was 
not successful. The manner of Deborah’s coming 
and going gave no room for levity. She had 
dropped in among them like one from a higher 
sphere, and the message she brought had been 
spoken with such impressive tenderness, and such 
penetrative force, that there was no help for them 
but to hear and feel. Guard or defence was out of 
the question. Underlying all the visible action- 
all they could see and hear, and oppose by counter¬ 
action, if they willed to do so—was a force so subtle 
and powerful that it bore them helplessly away 
upon its invisible current and left them oppressed 
by a sense of weakness <md defeat. 

Of the law of spiritual forces, these men, who 
had lived only on the lower sensual and corporeal 
planes of the human mind, knew nothing. What 
they could see, taste, touch or perceive by the 
bodily senses they believed in. To them only the 
tangible was real. They made light of divine 
things because, in the first place, the precepts of 
religion condemned the natural and corporeal ex¬ 
cesses in which they found pleasure; and in the 
second place, because the spiritual degree of their 
minds was in such darkness that it was impossible 
for them to see spiritual things. They were blind 
as to the inner sight. If there was an exception, 
it was in the case of Joshua Gilbert, who had once 
been a church member, and sincerely in the effort 
to lead a religious life. 

“Do you know that woman?” asked Spieler, 
addressing Gilbert, who had uttered the name of 
their late visitor on seeing her enter the saloon. 

“ It’s Deborah Norman,” replied Gilbert, raising 
his head and looking around. 

“And who’s Deborah Norman?” queried Spie¬ 
ler. 

“ A young Quakeress who dropped down into 
Kedron less than a year ago from somewhere,” 
answered Gilbert. “ Out of Heaven, maybe,” he 
added, “ for there’s more of the angel than the 
woman in her if all’s true that I’ve heard.” 

“ I’d like to have a peep at her shoulders,” said 
Spangler, who, strangely moved as even he had 
been, could not repress his usual habit of making 
light of even the most serious things, and getting 
up a laugh, if possible. 

“ What for?” asked one of the company. 

“ To see where the wings were frstened on, ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“ Some eyes might discover the place; but yours, 
never!” returned Gilbert, quite seriously. 

“ Is that a conundrum?” asked Spangler, trying 
to appear amused. 

“ Yes, if you please to have it so.” 

“ Then I’ll give it up; for I never guessed a 
conundrum in my life.” 

“ Not one of that kind I can well believe,” re¬ 
marked Gilbert, with no change in the seriousness 
of his manner. * 

“ What’s the trouble with Len Spangler’s eyes ?” 
inquired Spieler. 

“ Nothing. If he had a look at Deborah Nor¬ 
man’s shoulders, he would see them quite as dis¬ 
tinctly as you or I. But he’d never find the 
wings!” 
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44 Nor anybody else, so far as that goes. What’s 
all this silly nonsense about?” 

The speaker was a young man named Victor 
Howe, who, like the rest, had been strongly moved 
by the appearance of Deborah; but whose admira¬ 
tion for the beautiful girl had been stronger than 
any feeling stirred by the deeper spiritual influ¬ 
ences that for the moment penetrated the con¬ 
sciousness of all while she prayed. 

“Nor you, any more than Spangler, I fear,” 
quietly returned Mr. Gilbert 

“My conundrum, ha?” and Howe laughed 
feebly. 

“ There are more things in Heaven and earth 
than were ever dreamed of in your philosophy, 
Victor Howe, or mine, either,” said Gilbert. 
“ There are invisible as well as visible forces, and 
all of us are feeling at this moment the power of 
something we can neither weigh, measure nor 
comprehend. I think that Deborah Norman came 
right down from Heaven, and is one of God’s an¬ 
gels sent by the loving Father she talked to us 
about this evening, to help and comfort all who 
come into her presence, and to lead back from the 
dreary desert, in which we have gone so far astray, 
as many as will take hold of her outreached hand, 
and go with her to that Father’s house. 

Gilbert’s manner was deeply serious, and as he 
closed the last sentence his voice broke and trem¬ 
bled. No one spoke for several moments. 

“Suppose we have a prayer-meeting,” said 
Spangler, with mock solemnity. He expected 
some one to join him in breaking up the strong 
impressions which Deborah’s visit had made; but 
no response came. His levity was felt as a jar and 
not a relief. It offended instead of amusing. 

“ What do you know about this lovely Quaker¬ 
ess, Mr. Gilbert?” asked the young man named 
Howe. “I think I understand all about the 
wings, come to think it over.” 

“ Wings,” said Mr. Gilbert, the old strength and 
beauty of his fine countenance, now so sadly 
marred, flushing in and animating every feature, 
“ are the heavenly truths on which souls like hors 
may rise to communion with God, and on which, 
bearing down blessings for His far-off and dis¬ 
obedient children, she may return and bring them 
messages of peace, as she has done for us to-day. 
An angel of God has been among us, friends; and 
the sound of her departing wings is yet in our ears. 
Let us not make light of the heavenly visit. She 
came to us in love and pity, and has left with us a 
divine benediction.” 

44 Going to turn preacher I” said Spangler in a 
low tone to Sandy Spieler. “ It beats the dickens! 
Old Parson Deering isn’t a circumstance.” 

Spieler only gave a little shrug. He had not yet 
even made an effort to shake off the influence of 
Deborah Norman’s visit, which was something so 
new and singular that he still felt the pressure of 
surprise. 

“There’s more in praying than you thought,” 
remarked Gilbert, addressing the saloon-keeper. 

44 In that kind of praying there is,” he answered. 

“ Why, it seemed as if she saw God standing right 
before her in this bar-room. She didn’t cry out 
as some of the preachers do—you can hear them 


half over the town sometimes—nor send her voice 
afar off up into Heaven; but talked to God just as 
though He were present here among us. You 
don’t know how strangely I felt. And what is 
more, I can’t, somehow, get over it. The place 
seems to be different from what it was before she 
knelt in it and turned my bar-room into a house 
of prayer. You may laugh and make sport as 
much as you please, Mr. Spangler, but it doesn’t 
alter the case. If you, or any here, are able to 
shut out the vision of that young girl, kneeling 
and praying as we all saw her, you can do more 
than I can. I shall always see her just there!” 

In reply to this, Spangler, who was a coarse, 
vile man, profaning almost everything ho touched, 
and first to throw off every impression of the bet¬ 
ter influence Deborah Norman had brought down 
among them, poured out a torrent of oaths, jests 
and obscenity, and then looked from face to face, 
waiting for the laughing response he had been 
used to get after sallies of this kind; but no re¬ 
sponse came. Every countenance was sober. 

44 Good-bye, friends!” he cried, mockingly. 44 If 
this is a church, I’m off! Where are you going to 
put the anxious-seat? I’ll drop in to-morrow 
morning to see the mourners and count the con¬ 
verts. Da, da, Parson Gilbert!” And the hard¬ 
ened scoffer went out 


CHAPTER II. 

O N retiring from Spieler’s saloon, the young 
Quakeress, on whose usually calm face now 
rested a flush of excitement, walked away with 
slow and even steps, turning soon out of the more 
thronged streets and keeping on until she reached 
a small and unobtrusive house on the outskirts of 
the town. Entering, she went up to a room on 
the second floor, and going in, quietly laid off her 
bonnet and gray cloak. No excitement was visi¬ 
ble in her movements, though the warm flush 
was still upon her cheeks, and her eyes had an 
unusual brightness. She wore a plain drab me¬ 
rino dress, and had a narrow linen collar about 
her neck. Her brown hair was combed back 
smoothly from her white temples and knotted 
behind. 

Gradually the color faded off from her cheeks, 
leaving a paleness that contrasted strongly with 
her dark-chestnut hair and large, spiritual eye*. 
Her delicate lips betrayed, through their restftil 
quiet, the tokens of trial and pain out of which she 
had come victorious. After sitting with a wrapt, 
far-off look in her face, and hands folded and laid 
in her lap, for over a minute, Deborah Norman 
knelt by her bed, and laying the palms of her 
hands together, looked upward, and prayed, 
silently at first, but soon with an earnestness that 
went on increasing until her countenance was 
flushed again, and rippling all over with feeling. 
After praying, she sat down with the Bible on her 
knees, and bending over it, one cheek resting on 
the palm of her right hand, read for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, only moving when she turned 
the leaves. 

On restoring the Bible to the shelf from which 
she had taken it, Deborah sat down again, the fSar- 
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off, absorbed look still visible. A rap at her door 
sent a smile to her face. 

“Come in,” she said, in a voice of sweet invita¬ 
tion. 

The door opened, and a woman, past middle 
life, entered. 

“Mrs. Conrad,” said Deborah, the smile still 
playing around her mouth. 

“ I thought I heard you come in a bit ago, but 
wasn’t sure. You do move about so like one 
treading on air. Some peoplC*that I know stamp 
their feet as if they meant to shake the house down. 
I never saw the beat. But you—” 

“Has any one been asking for me?” inquired 
Deborah, interrupting Mrs. Conrad. 

“ Yes. There’s a woman with a new-born baby, 
down in Coulter’s Row, that’s very sick, and her 
little girl was here and said, * Please wouldn’t you 
come and see her.’ ” 

“What’s the woman’s name?” asked Deborah. 

“ Mrs. Pyne; and she lives at No. 8, in the top 
room, front. Her husband’s an awful drunkard, 
they say.” 

A shadow came down over Deborah’s fece. She 
did not hesitate, but reached for her bonnet and 
cloak, which were still lying on the bed. 

“There’s little good to be done when there’s a 
drunken husband around,” said Mrs. Conrad. 
“ It’s just about as much use as pouring water into 
a cullender to try to help such people.” 

“ The drunken husband makes the need for help 
only so much the greater,” returned Deborah. 
And she sighed Mntly. 

“ Oh, dear! But it is so hopeless!” returned Mrs. 
Conrad. 

“ For as much as ye have done it unto the least 
of these, ye have done it unto Me,” said Deborah, 
softly. “ It is Christ’s work, and He will give it 
a blessing. Even a cup of cold water, if the lips 
can take no more, may bring a sorely-needed re¬ 
freshment. It is for us to reach forth a hand, 
Mrs. Conrad, whenever a cry for help comes to 
our ears, and leave with God the gift of power to 
grasp it. . No case is too hopeless for Him. He 
saves, thee knows, to the uttermost,” 

“ Maybe He does; but I never could see that He 
did much in the way of saving people where liquor 
was about,” replied the woman. “It all goes 
from bad to worse, and keeps on going, day in and 
day out to the end.” 

Deborah sighed again. 

“ I wonder He doesn’t strike some of these rum- 
sellers dead!” Mrs. Conrad added, with an angry 
throb in her voice. 

”It isn’t His way,” returned Deborah. 

44 It would be a better way, I think sometimes, 
than to let them go on as He does, ruining people, 
and sending such awful misery among poor women 
and children. I only wish I had my way of them 
for about a week. There’d be lively times in this 
town.” 

“Thee wouldn’t strike them all dead, I hope,” 
said Deborah, in her quiet manner. 

“Maybe I’d try smashing up their kegs and 
bottles, or shaking down their saloons first,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Conrad. “But if that didn’t do the 
business, you may be sure I’d try something else. 


Rum-selling would have to cease. Bless your 
heart, honey 1 I’d never stop to parley for a min¬ 
ute, but go straight through to the end, breaking 
things right and left, if need be.” 

“ And do more harm than good,” said Deborah. 
“ God is wiser and better than we are, Mrs. Con¬ 
rad. His ways are not our ways, nor His thoughts 
our thoughts. The weapons with which He fights 
are not carnal but spiritual.” 

“ ’Tisn’t any use going after a bear with a cam¬ 
bric needle. You want an axe or a good rifle. 
Carnal men must be fought with carnal weapons. 
It may be God’s way to use only spiritual swords 
and guns, if there be such things, but when we go 
into a fight, let us use what we have, say I. 
Spiritual weapons may be all well enough in a 
battle with spiritual enemies; but when we come 
down into the world and fight with the beasts of 
prey that are among us, we must take natural 
weapons, and use them with a will. Must cut and 
slash, and utterly drive them out.” 

“ Easy to say, but hard to do,” remarked Debo¬ 
rah. “ The fight with evil beasts has been going 
on for ages—the fight with carnal weapons, I 
mean—and they are not driven out. On every 
hand they hurt and destroy the people. Prison 
and gallows are powerless agencies: force is vain; 
and why? Because the hearts of the people are 
not right before God. They trust in themselves 
and in their own devices; in the arm of flesh and 
not in the arm Omnipotent. They seek to check 
the flow of evil through the land by settingup an 
obstruction here, or digging a channel there, in¬ 
stead of cutting off the stroam at its fountain head. 
How vain is the help of man—how weak the arm 
of flesh! Our carnal weapons are broken in the 
conflict, or drop from our palsied hands.” 

“You talk me all down, Deborah Norman,” 
said Mrs. Conrad. “ And maybe you know better 
than I do. But, if we don’t try to help ourselves 
and fight our own battles, with what face can we 
go to God and ask Him to help and fight for us? 
That’s my way of putting it, you see.” 

“I’m not against working and fighting,” an¬ 
swered Deborah, “ but only against a warfare with 
Satan, armed with carnal weapons. His seat of 
power is in the hearts of men; and so long as he 
holds his sway there, his evil influence will make 
itself felt in all their lives. He will curse the peo¬ 
ple in their own acts and deeds. It is in this 
stronghold of the human heart that we must attack 
our enemy; and not until he is dislodged will 
there be peace in the land.” 

“Coulter’s Row” stood in one of the most 
wretched quarters of the town; a vice and po¬ 
verty-stricken region, in which every third house 
was a dram-shop. How the miserable people who 
lived there could possibly earn enough to support 
all of these shops and yet keep from nakedness 
and starvation, is a question in social economy 
hard to answer. But for stealing, begging, or 
worse, it could not have been done. From the 
poor industries of the place; its few looms, shoe¬ 
makers’ benches, tailors’ boards, sewing machines, 
etc., not one dollar’s worth of service went back 
to society for every five that was drawn from the 
people of Kedron. It was an ulcerous drain upon 
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society. “Coulter’s Row” consisted of ten two- 
story wooden houses, which had once been plea¬ 
sant little homes, with gardens in front; but that 
was many years in the past. Now they were 
dingy, weather-beaten, and disfigured all over by 
green and yellow patches of lichen or tufts of 
moss. Not a single flower, or shrub, or vine, re¬ 
lieved the dirt and dilapidation of the yards in 
front, all of them gateless, and many with not a 
paling left in the pretty fences that once enclosed 
the gardens. Nothing, it seemed, could live there 
and be pure. 

No. 8 was neither better nor worse than its for¬ 
lorn, comfortless neighbors. A few minutes’ walk 
brought Deborah to the place. A girl not over ten 
years of age, who had evidently been waiting for 
her, stood at the door, and as soon as she saw her 
turn into the street ran forward to meet her. The 
child’s garments were poor and thin, but not so 
dirty as those of most of the children in the row. 
Her face, too, was exceptionally clean, and free 
from the hardness and sensual coarseness so sad 
to see in nearly all the children’s faces in that 
wretched quarter. She caught hold of one of 
Deborah’fi hands, saying: “ Oh, come quick, won’t 
you!” 

“Is thy mother very sick?” asked Deborah, 
hurrying forward with the child. 

“ Yes, ma’am, she’s dreadful sick; and the baby 
cries so.” 

The feeble wail of an infant fell on Deborah’s 
ears as she passed into No. 8, and sot her foot on 
the creaking stairs. The room to which the child 
conducted her was in the attic, the roof on one side 
coming down to within two feet of the floor. It 
had but a single window, and contained no arti¬ 
cles that could be called furniture, except a small 
pine table, two chairs and a bench. On a dirty 
mattress in one corner lay a wasted, hollow-eyed 
woman, vainly trying to hush the cries of a baby 
only a few hours old. There was a stove in the 
room, but no fire. The air was damp and chilly. 
A ragged quilt and a piece of carpet were all the 
clothing that covered the bed. 

Deborah’s practiced eyes took in the situation 
at a glance. Warmth was the first thing needed. 
She sat down on one of the old chairs, and leaning 
over the woman, laid her hand softly on her fore¬ 
head. 

“ How old is thy baby?” she asked, in her gen¬ 
tle, tender way. 

“ It was bom just before day this morning,” 
replied the woman, faintly. 

“The air is chilly. Has thee any wood or 
coal?” 

The woman only shook her head. 

“We must have a fire the first thing,” said 
Deborah, and she gave the girl money and sent 
her out to get the needed fuel. It did not take 
long to dispel the cold and raise the air to a genial 
temperature. 

Meantime, the visitor had taken the baby from 
its mother’s arms and was trying to hush its feeble 
cries. She found it without any garment, save a 
piece of old muslin in which it had been wrapped 
at birth. 

A woman who lived in one of the rooms below 


had seen Deborah go up, and, moved as much by 
the hope of getting interest for herself as by any 
feeling of pity for her sick neighbor, came in and 
asked if she could do anything for Mrs. Pyne. 

“ Thank thee, yes,” returned Deborah, drawing 
her quickly into service; and it was not long be¬ 
fore the two women had changed the dreary 
aspect of things into one of comparative comfort. 
Two or three more neighbors were brought in, 
and from one and another some article of clothing 
was obtained for the baby, and some needed thing 
for the poor mother, until both were eased from 
suffering. 

Alter all had been done for present help that lay 
in her power, Deborah spake thus to the two or 
three women who were still present: 

“ Dear friends,” she said, “we are all the chil¬ 
dren of a good and loving Father, and it is because 
we have gone far away from Him that we are so 
poor and wretched. He is calling us to come back 
that He may comfort and bless us. In helping 
this our sick sister, we have taken one step in the 
way that leads to our Father’s house. Dear friends, 
let us take a step every day. We shall find it 
easier than we think. And now let ilk kneel in 
the presence of our Heavenly Father, and ask 
Him to kelp us to find the way back to our lost 
home.” 

She knelt, all the women kneeling with her. 

“ Dear Saviour,” she prayed, speaking in a low, 
but clear voice, “ who didst come into the world 
to seek and to save that which w'as lost, and who 
didst die that we might live, pity us Thy unhappy 
children, and lead us to Thy fold. We have w'an- 
dered far away from Thee, and are lost in the 
w'ilderness of sin. We are cold, and hungry, and 
sick. Wild beast have set upon and tom us ; 
serpents have bitten us; -we are in suffering and 
sorrow more than our poor words can tell. Oh, 
lead us back. Help us; succor us; give us the 
oomforting presence of Thy Holy Spirit Make 
us kind and pitiful one to another. Put it into the 
hearts of those who are neighbors to this our sick 
sister to be very kind to her, and to minister to 
her wants as Thou wilt minister to theirs in their 
time of need.” 

At this moment the door of the room was thrown 
open, and a man came shuffling in. 

“ O John 1 John!” cried the sick woman. 

Deborah had paused at the sudden interruption, 
but w'ent on. She knew by the tones of Mrs. 
Pyne’s voice that the intruder was her husband. 

“ And, O Lord, we beseech Theo to touch and 
soften the heart of this man. Lead him back also. 
His soul is as precious to Thee as the souls of any 
of Thy children. For him, as for us, Thou didst 
suffer and die. He has lost his way in the world. 
Oh, help him to return to safe and pleasant paths. 
Give him grace to overcome the enemy that has 
triumphed over him. Let the love for his poor 
suffering wife, that was once so strong and tender, 
return to his heart. Let the lovo ho once bore his 
children grow quick again. Give him back his 
manhood, O Lord 1 And help us all to overcome 
the sin that doth so easily beset us. In and of our¬ 
selves we can do nothing; but in Thy strength we 
can do all things. We have made this chamber a 
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place of prayer; we feel Thy presence with us; 
and we hear Thee saying to us now, as of old, 

• Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ Every day may 
voices go up to thee out of this place, and may it 
be as the gate of Heaven to many souls. 

“And, now, let Thy blessing and Thy peace, 
dear Lord and Saviour, rest upon and abide with 
us. Amen.” 

The eyes of the women were wet as they rose 
from their knees. The husband of Mrs. Pyne 
itood just inside of the door. He was a tall man, 
finel 3 * formed, and had once been handsome, but 
now presented a most repulsive aspect. His face 
was bloated and purple; his eyes inflamed; his 
lips swollen and crusted with sores. There was a 
bruised mark on one of his cheeks where, a day 
or two before, he had struck himself in tailing. 
As for his dirty, tattered garments, they were as 
miserable and unsightly as his person. 

He had not moved since he came in. Deborah, 
on rising from her knees, turned to Pyne and ex¬ 
tended her hand. She saw by the disturbance in 
his countenance that his feelings were touched. 

“We have all gone very far astray, my friend,” 
she said, 44 but the way of return is still open. 
Thee and I, and all of us can go back if we will. 
The Saviour is waiting for us. All day long He 
stands with outstretched hands, calling upon us to 
come back to our Father’s house, the doors of 
which stand wide for our reception. The fatted 
calf is killed; the fe&t is ready; there will be joy 
at our return.” 

A convulsed movement was seen in the man’s 
face, followed by a shiver. Then tears started 
from his eyes, and a groan fell from his lips. 

“God will help thee to be a man again,” said 
Deborah, in rf tone of cheer, taking both of Mr. 
Pyne’s hands. 44 Thee is going to try once more. 
1 see it in thy face. No matter how often thee has 
tried and failed; try now in the strength of God, 
and victory is sure.” 

“I will try, God helping me!” returned the 
man, while tears rolled down his cheeks. He 
looked toward his poor wife as he spoke. 

“0 John! John!” cried the sick woman, rising 
in bed and holding out her hands. Her fhee was 
lighted up and quivering. 

Pyne crossed the little room, and standing before 
her, said, with an earnestness that all felt to be 
real: “I’ll try once more, Lucy. It’s awful the 
way I’ve been going on.” 

“There is no help but in God,” said Deborah, 
her voice breaking in sweet and assuring as the 
voice of an angeL 11 Don’t forget this for one mo¬ 
ment. Our strength is weakness; but the strength 
of God is like that of the everlasting hills. Trust¬ 
ing in Him, we canitot be moved. 

“Friends,” she added, looking round upon the 
group of three or four women who were in the 
room, “I leave our sick sister with thee, and 
ask of thee, for Christ’s sake, to do for her as ye 
would have others do for thee. A little self-denial 
and a little care and watchfulness will change all 
this dreariness into comfort, and God, who has 
been near to us, will bless thee a hundred fold, 
tntil to-morrow I trust her with thee all, and I 


know thee will see that she lacks for nothing thee 
can give.” 

Then extending her hafid to Mr. Pyne, she said: 
“Stand fast, in God’s strength, my friend. Ail 
now depends on thyselfi Touch not, taste not, 
handle not Look not thou upon the wine when 
it is red, when it giveth its color in the cup, when 
it moveth itself .aright. At the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stLogeth like an adder.” 

CHAPTER m. 

“ TT’S easy enough to talk and pray. Words are 

_L cheap. Why didn’t she do something?” said 
one of the women, after Deborah Norman had 
gone. 

“ She has dono something,” was answered. 

44 I’d like to know what, saving the bucket of 
coal and the fire?” 

44 She’s softened my heart, if nothing else,” said 
the other, putting her apron to her eyes. 44 It was 
a shame on us to neglect Mrs. Pyne as we did, 
when it would have been so easy to join hands and 
help her.” 

44 That’s so,” said another of the women. 44 This 
young lady is only a stranger; but we were here 
and knew how it was. I don’t see that we’ve any 
right to cast stones at other people.” 

While they were yet talking, a boy came in and 
said that Mr. Logan, who kept a store in the neigh¬ 
borhood, wanted to see Mr. Pyne. He had a job 
for him. 

44 Oh, that’s good!” exclaimed the women, in 
cheery voices. 

44 Miss Norman called and asked if we couldn’t 
give Mr. Pyne a job,” said the boy, 44 and we just 
wanted some one to fix up the cellar and pile 
things away. So I’ve come for him.” 

On reaching home, Deborah Norman entered in 
her usually quiet way, and was going up-stairs, 
when Mrs. Conrad, who had heard the door open 
and shut, called to her from the sitting-room. 

44 There’s been a gentleman here to see you.” 

44 Who was it?” inquired Deborah. 

44 He didn’t leave his name; but said he would 
call sometime this afternoon.” 

44 Did he say what he wanted ?” 

44 No.” 

Deborah stood for a few moments, and then con¬ 
tinued on to her room. Shutting the door, she sat 
down without taking off her bonnet and shawl, 
and dropping her eyes to the floor, soon became 
lost in thought. There was apparent now a marked 
change in the expression of her face. Its soft 
quiet faded out, the lips were pressed closer to¬ 
gether, and something more than the suggestion 
of troubled lines were impressed on her white 
forehead. At length the hands which had been 
lying passively in her lap, drew together and 
clasped themsel ves tightly. There came a nervous 
impulse in the movement that stirred her whole 
body. But she was still again in a moment. A 
small pocket testament was lying upon a table 
near which she sat. Reaching her hand for this, 
she opened it and let her eyes fall upon one of the 
pages. The words that presented themselves wero 
these: 
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44 Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

She read them over, and then shut her eyes, 
leaning back in her chair. The old, sweet peace 
did not come into her face. After a little while 
she lifted the book and read again: 

44 If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples. As 
the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you: 
continue ye in my love. If ye keep my com¬ 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love; even as I 
have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide 
in His love. These things have I spoken unto 
you, that my joy might remain in you, and that 
your joy might be fall. This is my command¬ 
ment, Tl^at ye love one another, as I have loved 
you. Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have 
called you friends; for all things that I have heard 
of my Father I have made known unto you. Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and 
ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should remain; that 
whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, 
He may give it you. These things I command 
you, that ye love one another.” 

She let the book fall slowly into her lap, leaning 
back in her chair and again closing her eyes. 
Still, the old peaceful expression did not return. 
Rising after some minutes had passed, she locked 
the door of her room, and then knelt to pray, bow¬ 
ing her head until her face "was hidden. Silently, 
for some time, her heart went out to God; but 
growing more earnest in her supplications, she 
clothed her thoughts in audible language. 

44 Thou knowest how weak I am, O Lord,” she 
said, in tones of almost passionate entreaty, “ and 
how hard it is for me to walk in the way of duty 
and self-denial. Pity and help me l My spirit is 
willing, but, oh! the flesh fails so often. I have 
put my hand to the plough, and set its share in 
the ground of my sinful nature. It is cutting deep 
furrows; it is breaking and rending. All the 
green things and pleasant flowers I once loved 
are felling and disappearing from my sight The 
beauty, the sweetness, the satisfection of my old 
life, are gone. Instead of the verdure and blos¬ 
soms that once made everything a delight, my j 
field is bare, and the earth broken. Lord, bo near 
to me now, for I am very weak. I am tempted to 
look back, to drop my hands and leave my plough 
in the field. But I know that if I cut the furrows 
deep, and break up the hard and stony ground of 
my nature, so that it become good and fruitful soil, 
that Thou wilt sow it with the seeds of truth, and 
give me a harvest of righteousness. That I shall 
become as a garden of God. I lean upon Thee, O 
Lord. I trust in Thee. Of myself I am nothing, 
and can do nothing good. But in Thy strength I 
can do all things.” 


The conflict was over. Whatever its ground- 

in some w T eakness of the flesh or tenderly cher¬ 
ished memory—Deborah had gained a victory, aai 
in like conflicts she had so often gained before- 
Peace rested on lips and brow, and looked from, 
her eyes serenely. Opening the Testament which, 
she had laid upon the table, she read for a long¬ 
time, pausing now and then to ponder the sen¬ 
tences, and then reading on again, until she was 
interrupted by a knock on her door and a call to 
dinner. 

Mrs. Conrad scanned her face very closely as 
she took her seat at the table. 

44 How did you find the woman in Coulter’s 
Row?” she asked. 

44 In a bad way,” replied Deborah. But she was 
more comfortable when I left her.” 

44 Got a new-born baby?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Is it going to live?” 

“I think so.” 

44 Pity it wouldn’t die,” said Mrs. Conrad. 

44 God knows best. He’ll do what is right,” an¬ 
swered Deborah. 

44 Won’t come to any good. Such children never 
do. If it grows up, it will be a drunkard, like its 
father, or maybe something worse—a jail or a 
gallows bird. There’s no good in ’em, and no 
chance for ’em. It may be wicked in me, Miss 
Norman, but I always feel glad when I hear that 
such babies are dead. 4 Out o£ their misery,' I say. 

4 Gone to Haven, safe and happy.’ I don’t believe 
there’d be many of them living if it depended on 
me. I’d give them my blessing and let them go. 
You needn’t look at me so sober, Miss Norman. 

I don’t mean that I’d murder them. But, if I saw 
them going, I wouldn’t put myself out much to 
hold them back.” 

Deborah did not reply. 

44 That Coulter’s Row r is a horrid place. I won¬ 
der you are not afraid to go there,” said Mrs. 
Conrad. 

44 I’m never afraid to go where duty calls me,” 
ans-wered Deborah. 

44 But they’re such an awftil drunken set, men 
and women alike. I don’t think it’s safe for a 
young woman like you to go all alone in such 
neighborhoods. I don’t, indeed I It isn’t respect¬ 
able, either.” 

“Wherever God sends me, I must go,” said 
Deborah, smiling back upon Mrs. Conrad’s seri¬ 
ous face. “ He kept Daniel safe in the lion’s den, 
and suffered not even the smell of fire to bo on the 
garments of the Hebrew children.” 

44 Yes; but they didn’t go into the den nor the 
fiery furnace of their own accord, Miss Norman. 
Please to remember that. They were cast in by 
God’s enemies, because they were faithful to Him, 
and He was bound to protect them as He did. 
But it’s another thing for us to go jumping into 
lion’s dens and fiery furnaces, and expect God to 
change the laws of nature. He doesn’t work in 
that manner—at least not now-a-days.” 

Deborah smiled again, saying that,she wasn't 
afraid of being eaten up by lions or burnt in the 
fire. If she saw any good to be done, she woulfc 
try to do it. Bad men and women were human 
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still, and had souls to be saved. Christ had died 
far them and made their salvation possible; and 
she would tail in due honor and service to the 
Lord if she did not do all in her power to bring 
home His lost and wandering sheep. 

“It’s right and Christian for us to do all the 
good we can,” said Mrs. Conrad, in reply. “ And 
what’s more, it’s our bo unden duty. But we must 
use judgment and prudence; and have some care 
for ourselves. Now, you go into places and among 
people where it isn’t respectable to be seen, nor 
safe, neither. You’11 get talked about and in¬ 
sulted. I don’t see how you can do it! The next 
thing I expect to hear about you is, that you’ve 
gone to praying in taverns like some of the crazy 
women we read about.” 

Deborah turned her head aside so that Mrs. Con¬ 
rad might not see the change in her countenance. 
A moment afterward she looked at her across the 
table, and said: “ If I believed that by praying in 
a tavern I could lead the tavern-keeper to give up 
his business, or one of his customers to quit drink¬ 
ing, would it not be my duty to go there and 
pray?” 

“I don’t believe it would.have any more effect 
than pouring water on the sand,” rejoined Mrs. 
Conrad, in considerable excitement. 

“No; but suppose I thought differently; was 
sure my praying there would do good? Would it 
not then be my duty?” 

“ No. It isn’t any woman’s duty to go into vile 
bar-rooms. ’Tisn’t the place for them ; and I don’t 
believe any good will ever come of it” 

“Good has come of it already,” replied Miss 
Norman. “ A great many taverns have been 
closed; and in some towns not a single one re¬ 
mains open.” 

“I don’t believe the praying did it,” said Mrs. 
Conrad, with a snap in her voice. 

“What then?” 

“ The saloon-keepers got disgusted with the way 
the women went on, and shut up to get rid of them 
while the fever lasted. When the fever dies out, 
as it’s certain to do, the taverns will open again. 
It’s just like scaring flies from a piece of meat; as 
soon as your hand is gone they come swarming 
back as thick as ever.” 

“After thee has scared the flies off once, does 
thee let them come back and stay?” asked Debo¬ 
rah, smiling. “ Or does thee not keep on scaring 
them off” 

“Then the praying is to go on forever?” said 
Mrs. Conrad. 

“ I don’t know how that may be,” replied Debo¬ 
rah; “I only asked you a question about the 
flies.” 

“Oh, but you’re queer, Miss Norman!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Conrad, “and there’s no catching 
you. But, goodness gracious! don’t you go to 
getting into it if the thing should ever come here— 
the praying, I mean. It’s making light and com-* 
mon of sacred things.” 

“To pray?” queried Deborah. 

“To pray in the streets and public saloons, like 
Pharisees, to be heard and seen of men, and have 
h reported in the newspapers,” replied Mrs. Con¬ 
rad. 


“But suppose it is done to be heard of God? 
Sacred things are made light of and common 
enough in churches so lifetimes. Ministers in the 
pulpit don’t always pray to God; but, often, pray 
to be heard of men. Thee knows that as well as 
I do. Where two or three are met together in My 
name there am I in the midst of them, are blessed 
and encouraging words. Not only at Jerusalem 
and in the n^ountains of Samaria; not only in the 
secret chamber and the temple set apart for wor¬ 
ship, is our prayer-hearing and prayer-answering 
God present; but in all places where, in humility 
and sincerity, heart and voice go up to Him. A 
woman may kneel in a saloon and pray to God as 
truly and reverently as a minister in his pulpit; 
nay, more sincerely and reverently than many 
whose prayers are but vain repetitions, because 
neither mind nor heart are in them.” 

“ May do and will do are two things, Miss Nor¬ 
man ; and in my experience generally stand very 
far apart. A woman may do all this; but will she ? 
Not one time in a hundred, let me tell you. 
Doesn’t stand to reason. If it’s as much as anody 
can do to compose her mind in church and keep 
the world out, how, I should like to know, is she 
going to do it in a bar-room frill of scoffing men; 
or on the pavement with a crowd around her. It 
can’t be done.” 

“Men don’t generally scoff when prayers are 
being offered to God,” said Deborah. “ And so fer 
as I’ve read about those bands of praying women, 
the instances are but few in which insult or in¬ 
terruption has been offered. Almost always they 
have been treated with respect. Of course, all 
women are not alike guarded in what they do; and 
all are not alike under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Mere enthusiasm draws many in; and 
others are drawn in by the magnetism of stronger 
spirits. In just the degree that this is so is the 
influence of prayer weakened.” 

“But, I’d like to know, Miss Norman, what 
need there is of going into a saloon to pray ? God 
hears as well in one place as in another.” 

“ True; and He is far more desirous of stopping 
the evil that is in the world than we can possibly 
be. He doesn’t wait for our poor prayers.” 

“Then why doesn’t He do it? That’s what I 
can’t understand.” 

“ There are a great many things that we can’t 
understand; and a great many others that would 
be clearer if we did not reason so narrowly. We 
are too apt to think of God as a being of infinite 
power and arbitrary will; and are perpetually 
wondering why He doesn’t do this or that? Why 
He doesn’t establish the good and destroy the 
evil? But think for a moment, Mrs. Conrad, and 
thee will see that the teat of all evil is in the heart. 
What we love, we do. Love is our very life; and 
our life is evil or good according to the quality of 
that love or life. God has made us free to act; and 
if He were to take away our freedom—were to 
force us to do good or evil—we would at once 
cease to be human. In other words, the moment 
God forced us to do good or evil, He would destroy 
us. And so, thee sees, He can only save the world 
by leading it back to Himself; and this is slow 
work; so slow that our human patience grows 
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faint with hop© deferred; but His infinite, divine 
patience is never weary .and never discouraged. 
He sees the end from the beginning, and His 
providence wisely ordains the means by which to 
save a lost and perishing world, without the de¬ 
struction of a single human soul.” 

“You don’t mean that all are to be finally 
saved!” exclaimed Mrs. Conrad, with such a look 
of surprise and rejection on her face that Deborah 
could not help smiling. 

“ Yes, if it is possible for God to save them.” 

“ Oh, I don’t believe that!” returned Mrs. Con¬ 
rad, becoming excited. 44 That universal doctrine 
is dreadful, and flies right in the face of Scripture. 

* The wicked shall be turned into hell, with all the 
nations that forget God.’ That’s Scripture, Miss 
Norman, and I go by Scripture.” 

“ And this is Scripture also,” returned Deborah: 

* Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence ? If I ascend up 
into Heaven, Thou are there: if I make my bed in 
hell, behold Thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, 
and Thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the 
night shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness 
hideth not from Thee; but the night shineth as 
the day: the darkness and the light are both alike 
unto thee.' ” 

“Doesn’t that say there’s a hell?” asked Mrs. 
Conrad, triumphantly. 

“ Oh, yes; but it says, too, that God is there; 
and where He is love and compassion dwell. His 
saving power is as much in hell as in Heaven; for 
the marred, perverted and suffering souls that 
have cast themselves down, are none the less His 
children, and objects of His tender compassion. 
He cannot give them tho blessedness of Heaven; 
but He can save them from the deeper ruin and 
suffering into which, but for His loving restraints, 
they would plunge.” 

44 Oh, dear me!” ejaculated Mrs. Conrad, “ that’s 
taking away all the wrath, and punishment, and 
fiery indignation the Bible tells us God heaps 
upon the wicked. According to the way you 
make it out, He’s just as much concerned for the 
wicked in hell as He is for the good in Heaven.” 

“More concerned about them, I should say* 
just as thee would be more concerned and pitiful 
in thy feeling toward a bad son who was suffering 
for crime in a dreary prison, than toward a good 
son who was prosperous and happy. He would 
be no less Thy son because disobedient and evil- 
minded. Thy love would still go out to him, and 
thee would yearn over him^vith a tearful love that 
could not die. And are we more loving and com¬ 
passionate than God?” 

“’Tisn’t any use to talk, Miss Norman. You 
can’t make me believe that God is as much con¬ 
cerned for the wicked as He is for the righteous. 
It doesn’t stand to reason. He rewards the good 
and punishes the evil. The Bible says so in hun¬ 
dreds of places. 4 These shall go away into ever¬ 
lasting punishment; but the righteous into life 
eternal.’ ” 

“ Neither punishment nor reward come directly 


from God,” said Deborah, “ but are the inevitable 
consequences of a breach of His laws in one case, 
and obedience in the other. The good are happy; 
the evil unhappy. The nearer we approach to 
God through keeping His laws, the more peaceful 
we are, and the deeper ouV enjoyments; and the 
farther off we get from God through a rejection of 
His laws, the more wretched do we become. The 
good are in Heaven, and the evil in hell, no matter 
whether they be in this earthly body or not. The 
love of God and the neighbor makes Heaven in 
the soul; the love of self and tho world, hell.” 

“ Humph! There are lots of people in hell ac¬ 
cording to that notion,” said Mrs. Conrad, with a 
shrug and a grimace. 

“To be in Heaven is to bo happy—who are 
happy ?” 

A shadow crept over the gentle fhee of Deborah. 

“ Do you mean to say that we are in hell now ?” 
came with a sharp, half-indignant interrogation. 

“ If we lived near to God, the p'eace of Heaven 
would be in our souls,” said Deborah. “ But who 
has this peace ? It is because wo live so near to 
ourselves and so far away from God that we are 
troubled. And to be far away from God—sepa¬ 
rated from Him by self-lovo—is to be in hell. So 
it is the love, thee sees, that makes our Heaven or 
hell. God does not turn from us; we turn from 
God, and go away from Him, and so make our 
bed in bell. Yes, Mrs. Conrad, we are all in hell, 
because we are all in self-love. We sink deeper 
in the degree that we indulge our self-love; and 
rise toward Heaven in the degree that wo deny 
or repress it If w r e refuse to do what is evil, call¬ 
ing upon God for strength to resist when tempta¬ 
tions assail us, He will not only give us the powder 
to overcome, but remove our selfish and evil affec¬ 
tions, and fill our hearts with love to Himself and 
love to all human kind. And when our hearts are 
so filled, we shall be in Heaven and among the 
angels, though as to our natural lives we are still 
in this lower world. The only change death can 
then make, will be to bring us consciously into 
Heaven.” 

“Maybe it’s all true,” returned Mrs. Conrad, 
“though I don’t just get the hang of it. But I 
can’t see what this has to do with praying in 
taverns; nor why God couldn’t put an end to 
wickedness if He chose.” 

Deborah’s effort to make Mrs. Conrad under¬ 
stand something about the nature of human free¬ 
dom had failed. 

“ Thy heart has, many times, been touched and 
softened by a prayer offered in thy hearing?” said 
Deborah. 

44 Yes.” 

44 New thoughts have come into thy mind, and 
thee has been stirred by new feelings.” 

“Yes.” 

44 Heaven has seemed nearer to thee. Thee 
has felt a new and stronger desire to lead a good 
life; and thy heart, that was cold a little while 
before, has burned within thee. Would this have 
been so if tliat prayer had been offered in some 
secret chamber to which thy car could not pene¬ 
trate?” 

Mrs. Conrad dropped her head in a thought- 
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ftil way. A few pencils of light had come into her 
mind. 

“Now, if thee and I were to kneel here in this 
room, and ask God to touch the heart of any 
saloon-keeper in Kedrow, whom we chose to name, 
and move him to repentance and an abandonment 
of his dreadful business, does thee think it would 
have the desired effect?” 

“ I don’t believe it would do a mite of good,” 
returned Mrs. Conrad. 

“Now, suppose thee and I were to go into his 
saloon some day—” 

“ Oh, dear l Don’t suppose anything of the kind 
with me in it!” exclaimed Mrs. Conrad, lifting 
her hands. 

“ Very well, then, suppose I were to go into his 
saloon some day, and after having a little kind 
talk with him, were to kneel down and ask God 
to bring him into a better mind, and soften his 
heart toward his fellow-men who were suffering so 
much in consequence of what he was doing. 
Would not my prayer in this room where he could 
not hear me, and my prayer in his saloon where 
he oould hear me, have a very different effect upon 
him?” 

“ But would not that be praying to him instead 
of to God?” asked Mrs. Conrad. 

“It would be praying to God under conditions 
that would enable Him to answer the prayer; and 
•U other prayers, however sincerely offered, are of 
no avail. It would put new thoughts into the 
man’s mind, and enable God, and the angels who 
minister with men, to bring him back into old and 
better states of mind; to quicken his conscience, 
and lead him to repentance. Herein lies the power 
of praying with men instead of only for them. 
Most of the men who are engaged in this business 
stand so far away from God that His better influ¬ 
ences cannot reach them. He is not in all their 
thoughts. They despise and reject Him. They 
do not attend church; they never hear prayer; 
they do not read the Bible. Yet, each has a soul 
to be saved; for each out blessed Lord suffered 
and died. If we are true servants of our divine 
Master, shall we not seek to save them also, as 
well as the perishing ones they are leading astray ? 
Surely, yes I And how can we save them unless 
we go to them, even as our Lord came to us?” 

“Oh, dear! You do twist me up so, Miss Nor¬ 
man I” exclaimed Mrs. Conrad, pushing her chair 
back from the table. “ But you can’t make me 
believe it’s right for women to thrust themselves 
into whisky shops, and go to praying there.” 

“Not if human souls can be saved thereby?” 
■aid Deborah. 

“ There are plenty of souls to be saved outside 
of rum-holes,” replied Mrs. Conrad. “ And as for 
hying to save rum-sellers, it’s my opinion that 
they're not worth saving. In fact, they deserve 
■oorching; and if I had the say so, they’d all get 
their deserts. You needn’t put on such a face 
about it They’re the enemies of God and man, 
■a you know; the devil’s children and doing the 
devil’s work. I don’t believe it’s possible to save 
them. Such men have seared consciences. They 
have long ago quenched the Spirit; and it has 
ceased to strive with them.” 


“ I talked with one of these men only yesterday 
about the evil work he was doing,” said Deborah, 
not appearing to notice the look of surprise that 
broke into Mrs. Conrad’s face. 44 He did not get 
angry nor make light of what I said, but listened 
With respect and attention. And before I left him, 
I saw tears in his eyes.” 

“Where did this happen?” demanded Mrs. 
Conrad. Her nostrils were dilating, and her head 
thrown back with the air of one ready for a battle. 

“I saw him again to-day,” continued Deborah, 
not replying to Mrs. Conrad. “ My talk had set 
him to thinking. We reasoned the matter to¬ 
gether; and I was able to show him the darker 
side of the business in which he was engaged, and 
to make him feel his personal responsibility as he 
had never felt it before. Then I prayed with him, 
and asked God to make his heart as soft and ten¬ 
der as was the heart of his mother when he lay a 
babe upon her bosom. And as I said this, I heard 
him sob; and then I knew that he had not quenched 
the Spirit nor seared his conscience.” 

“Miss Norman! Have you done that? Have 
you been praying in a whisky saloon ?” cried Mrs. 
Conrad, in angry astonishment 

“ Why not, if by doing so I can lead a saloon¬ 
keeper to give up his hurtful trade ?” was the calm 
reply. 

A rap at the door prevented any response. 

“ It’s the man who called to see you this morn¬ 
ing,” said Mrs. Conrad, glancing from the window. 
“ I’ll ask him into the parlor.” 

“Tell him I’ll be down in a few minutes,” re¬ 
turned Deborah, with a change in her countenance 
that the other did not notice. She, too, had glanced 
through the window. As she spoke she rose from 
the table and went from the room. Her face had 
become suddenly pale, and there was on unusual 
disturbance in her manner. 

(7b be continued.) 


PROUD LITTLE POLLY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ MY SWEET SELF.” 


I AM Polly—proud little Polly—and I am the 
heroine of my own story. But I am not by 
any means the maddening creature who usu¬ 
ally inhabits the three-volume novel—who has a 
snub nose, tawny hair and a world of soul looking 
out of her big brown eyes—eyes so big that, when 
any mortal woman is afflicted with the like, she is 
hardly ever able to procure concave glasses strong 
enough to enable her to see moderately well—eyes 
that, in novels, when united to genius, invariably 
have the effect of a basilisk upon the hero. Neither 
are my eyes like the eyes of Mr. Swinburne’s won¬ 
derful heroine, which were 

The greenest of thing* blue, 

The bluest Of things gray. 

No, my eyes are hazel, my hair is auburn, my 
nose eminently respectable and in stature I am 
decidedly below the middle height. Figuratively 
speaking, I am seated in the bosom of my family, 
the said family consisting of my father, my brother 
and myself. 

The sole remaining anthor of my being is fast 
asleep, with a white handkerchief thrown over his 
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head, which drapery, falling around his thin worn 
face and meeting the ends of his white whiskers, 
causes him to look as like an old woman with a 
white frilled nightcap as it is in the power of 
mortal man to look. Tom, who is seventeen, and 
two years my junior, has been home from school 
for the last year, and is now studying for some ex¬ 
amination. He is lying luxuriously on the hearth¬ 
rug, a sofa-pillow under his head and a paper of 
examination questions in his hand. Suddenly 
looking up, with a puzzled expression upon his 
dear, ugly, stupid lace, he'says: “I say, Polly— 
where is Manila?” 

’ “ Don’t know,” I say, shortly, not liking to be 
disturbed in the perusal of a pleasant book; “ I 
always thought manilas were cigars.” 

“ Of course they are, but they come from Ma¬ 
nila,” he remarks, sagely, and with that tone of 
wisdom which boys invariably use toward their j 
sisters; “ however, where is the place itself?” 

“ Ask your tutor, and don’t worry me,” I reply. 
“ By the way, Tom, I wish you’d manage—deli¬ 
cately, of course—to present that young man with 
a oomforter; he looked miserable to-day.” 

“ Ah, poor Dynevor 1 What a lot of money he 
earns by coaching fellows, and yet he never seems 
to have a penny.” 

“ Perhaps he has a wife and family,” I suggest, 
laying down my book. I know he has not. 

Tom bursts out laughing. 

“ What 1 Mr. Dynevor ? Why, I believe he lives 
in one room, and that is over the dairy just as you 
enter the town. But, Polly, do you know what 
the fellows say?” 

“ No—how should I?” 

“ Well, they say Dynevor wants to marry some 
girl he’s awfully fond of; and is saving up for 
that” 

Suddenly the fire becomes so unbearably warm 
that I have to get a screen to keep my face from 
burning. 

“ How romantic!” I exclaim, yet at the same 
time feel somehow that I should like to change 
the conversation. 

At this moment a knock is heard at the hall- 
door. Papa hastily pulls the pocket-handkerchief 
from off his head and says: “ Dear me 1 dear me! 
It’s not possible I’ve been asleep?” 

“ Quite possible, papa dear—pray take another 
nap. I dare say it is Miss Jones, the dressmaker.” 

“ Oh, for the advent of Miss Jones!” exclaims 
Tom, fervently. “ If it be anybody else, I shall 
have to rise from my present comfortable but un¬ 
dignified position—and,” he continues, pulling the 
terrier’s ears, “your master objects to be dis¬ 
turbed, Whisky.” 

As he speaks, the door is opened, and the serv¬ 
ant appears, saying: “If you please, Mr. Tom, 
Mr. Dynevor wishes to speak to you in the study.” 

“ All right!” exclaims Tom, rising with alacrity. 
He is very lond of his tutor, and asks: “ Governor, 

I suppose I may ask Mr. Dynevor to tea?” 

“ Certainly—to be sure, to be sure, my boy; I 
like Mr. Dynevor.” 

Two years before, Mr. Dynevor had come to 
Idlecheeter as mathematical teacher to a large col¬ 
legiate school, all his spare time being fully occu¬ 


pied with tuition. He was a gentlemanly young 
man, particularly reticent respecting himself. 
Good-looking, young, talented and kind-hearted, 
he was idolized by his pupils. I learned all this 
from Tom, who was never tired of praising his 
tutor. Occasionally he spent an evening with us, 
but I sometimes used to fancy he did not care to 
come, for he always left very early, and seemed 
odd and embarrassed in his manner as the hour 
for departure drew near. Whilst Tom is out of 
the way, and I am engaged in smoothing my “ dis¬ 
hevelled hair ”—being a heroine, I feel constrained 
to use that epithet—I may say that papa, Lieuten¬ 
ant Wyvem, is a poor half-pay officer in very 
delicate health. We sometimes find ithard enough 
to make both ends meet; few suspect it, though, 
and many friends say that they would rather spend 
an evening in our bright, homely little drawing¬ 
room than in many a more pretentious-looking 
one. On this bleak March evening it looks espe¬ 
cially cosey hnd pleasant, and I confess that I 
feel glad it does, as Mr. Dynevor is here. There 
are sounds of footsteps in the hall, the drawing¬ 
room door is opened, and Tom and his tutor enter. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Dynevor,” says papa, 
cheerily but feebly; “ sit down near the fire.” 

“ Good-evening, sir. Good-evening, Miss Wy¬ 
vem he bows to me, and then sits down beside 
papa. 

“ I say, Polly,” says Tom, sotto voce, and with a 
lugubrious aspect, as I am cutting the cake for 
tea, “ Dynevor’s going away.” 

I make no reply, but look across the table to 
where the tutor sits. Our eyes meet; he must 
know instinctively that I have heard the news, 
for he says: “ Yes, I am going away in a fortnight. 
Miss Wyvem. Tom must look out for another 
tutor.” 

“ May I ask,” inquires papa, hesitatingly, “why 
you are going to leave us, Mr. Dynevor?” 

“ Oh, there is no secret about the matter,” he 
replies, in a perfectly unembarrassed tone; “ I am 
offered a much higher salary elsewhere—and. 
money is a very great object with me just now.” 

I think of what Tom has told me, and, with my 
sex’s usual absence of logic,*1 at once come to the 
conclusion that the rumor must be true. But of 
course it is nothing to me; oh, dear no, nothing to 
me! Why should it be otherwise ? 

At nine Mr. Dynevor rises to go, and Tom says 
to me: “Come down to the gate, Polly; it’s a 
lovely night.” 

“Do—will you?” asks Mr. Dynevor, holding 
out his hand involuntarily to me for the first time 
in his life. 

I do not pretend to see it, but turn to the Sofia 
and take therefrom a woollen anti-macassar, which 
I throw shawl-fashion over my shoulders. 

As we walk down the moonlight-flooded path, 
the conversation is confined to generalities. Sud¬ 
denly Tom exclaims: “ O Mr. Dynevor, I have 
forgotten that Todhunter’s Euclid of yours; I’ll 
fetch it in a minute,” and off he runs, leaving me 
standing with Eustace Dynevor under the bud¬ 
ding chestnuts. 

There is an awkward little pause, and at length 
I remark originally—being a woman, I am the 
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first to recover the use of my tongue—** What a 
beautiful night!” 

“Very,” is the laconic and equally original re¬ 
sponse. 

“Tom will miss you very much, Mr. Dynevor.” 
“ I have recommended him to try Mr. Barton; 
he is a good, mathematical scholar.” 

A shiver runs through me; it cannot be from 
cold, for my cheeks are burning, and my hands 
are dry and hot. I give a little start, for my com¬ 
panion’s hand is on my arm, and to my amaze¬ 
ment he is saying: ** I may not see you again, 
Miss Wyvem; so will you now accept my best 
wishes for your future happiness?” 

“I am sure I am very much obliged to you,” I 
reply, wondering what he means, and at the same 
time drawing my arm away; “it is very kind of 
you. I wish you the same.” 

“Thank you,” he says, shortly. “I was not 
sure before whether or not it was true.” 

“What?” I ask, feeling more than ever be¬ 
wildered. 

“ Ha r* he ejaculates, with a queer little laugh. 
“You are like hll young ladies. You think it 
interesting to plead ignorance and innocence. I 
had fancied you were different.” 

My cheeks become hotter and hotter, and I feel 
my spirit rising. How dared he speak so to me! 
My pride and the landed wound to my self-respect 
overcome even my woman’s curiosity to know 
| what on earth he is talking about Drawing my 
improvised shawl closer around my small person, 
I raise my head erect, and reply, haughtily and 
I mendaciously: “I assure you I plead neither 
\ ignorance nor innocence—I am perfectly aware of 

what I am talking about, Mr. Dynevor.” 

He is unlhstening the gate, and says, with his 
bead bent over the latch: ** I am rather hurried to¬ 
night May I ask you to tell Tom not to mind 
about the book ? Good-bye—good-bye, Polly.” 

He looks at me as he concludes. 

M He turned, and I saw his face all wet in the sweet 
moonshine.” 

Yes, as sure as I am a living woman, there are 
| tears on Eustace Dynevor’s face, as, hastily press¬ 
ing my hand, he leaves me standing at the gate, 
and walks quickly down the road. His strange 
words and manner puzzle me not a little as I 
i saunter hack to the house, all the while wonder- 
j ing why Tom does not come.* I walk back again 
| to the gate, and look down the road, but all is 

i silent. I cannot bear to go in just yet, for my 

! brain is in a whirl. Strange, half-pleasurable, 
half-painful feelings are curiously striving for the 
mastery in my breast. Still Tom does not appear. 
Suddenly, in the distance, I hear a whistle and a 
shout. My blood runs cold with terror. I have a 
presentiment that something terrible has hap¬ 
pened, and for a moment I cannot stir. The 
whistle and shout are repeated. I hasten qnickly 
up the path, rush through the open door into the 
drawing-room, and there, to my horror, I see that 
the long-impending sword has fallen, and that my 
' poor father’s long-threatened attack of paralysis 
| has overtaken him! 

Oh, the weary days and nights that follow! 

| None but those who have watched with sensibili- 
vou xliii.—3. 


ties sharpened by agonized love can realize the 
misery of watching the hourly decay of the facul¬ 
ties of a loved one. Day after day passes, and 
morning and evening the doctor’s words are: 
“ He may linger on for an indefinite period, but I 
can give you no hope of his ever ultimately re¬ 
covering.” 

“ Will he ever properly recover the use of his 
senses?” I ask one morning, in angni«h t 

“Probably not,” replies the doctor, with pro¬ 
fessional reserve. 

I sink into an arm-chair, and cover my face with 
my hands. 

“My darling, darling fether!” I cry—and my 
long pent-up feelings break from my control, and 
I sob passionately—“ what shall I do without 
you?” 

“ I should like to have frirther advice,” says Dr. 
Holden, who is a youngish man, thick-set, and 
red-whiskered. He is a declared admirer of mine; 
but his impertinently familiar manner are simply 
unbearable to me. 

“Very well,” I say, raising my tear-stained 
face, and seeing the doctor standing opposite to 
me, with his hands behind his back. “ Will you 
kindly arrange about it yourself? Do anything 
that will effect some good. O papa—my darling, 
darling father!” And I burst out sobbing again. 

“ Come, come, now, Miss Polly,” he exclaims, 
putting his arm around me familiarly, “ I wish 
you would try to keep up your spirits—do, my 
dear, for my sake.” 

As he speaks he bends down, and his head is on 
a level with mine. How I hate him, loathe him 
for his impertinence! My tears have all ceased, 
and outraged dignity is my predominate feeling. 
Starting up, I say, coldly: “ Dr. Holden, I am not 
aware that I ever by my manner gave you reason 
to think you could presume as you have now just 
done. I consider you owe me an apology.” 

There is a tap at the door; the servant enters 
and says my lather is awake, and I am required. 
I leave the room without speaking, and an hour 
later say to Tom: “ Tom, Dr. Holden says he must 
have frirther advice about papa.” 

To my surprise he does not answer, but quietly 
eats his cold mutton. 

“ I wish you would see about it after dinner, 
Tom; perhaps you ought to call on Dr. Holden.” 

Still no reply. 

“Tom, why don’t you answer? Will you see 
about it?” 

He lays down his knife and fork, wipes his 
month with his napkin, fidgets a bit,’but yet never 
looks at me or says a word. 

“ Of course I fancied you were just as anxious 
about papa as I am,” I remark, a little indignantly.. 
44 1 wish yon would take this matter of the doctor’s. 
off my hands.” 

Tom rests his elbow on the table, and, covering 
his eyes with his hand, says, in a half-choking 
voice: “ Polly, we have no money.” 

My heart sinks. I had never thought of that, 
and I cry, despairingly: “ Tom, Tom, what shall 
we do?” 

There is a very miserable look on the poor lad’s 
fhoe as he raises his head and looks at me. 
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44 I have only six pounds left, and by right that 
is not ours.” 

44 What do you mean, Tom?” 

44 If every one had their own, it ought to be in 
Dynevor’s pocket. Polly,” he continues, his eyes 
sparkling, 44 1 love that fellow—do you know what 
he did to-day?” 

44 What?” 

44 He is going away to-morrow, so I went to pay 
him that five pounds I owed him, and, instead of 
taking it, he said, 4 No, Tom, my boy, I couldn’t 
take it conscientiously. You are all under great 
expenses; pay me when you are earning for your¬ 
self.’” 

44 And you actually took it!” I exclaim. 44 You 
have actually been mean enough to do so!” 

44 There was no meanness about it,” asserts Tom, 
stoutly; 44 we want the money desperately. Dyne- 
vor is the kindest, truest gentleman I have ever 
met; had I not thought him so, I could not have 
accepted the favor. I feel proud that he has trusted 
me.” 

I feel alternately hot and cold all over. I do not 
know whether to be grateful to Mr. Dynevor, and 
feel glad that it is to him that we are under the 
compliment, or to resent it as an impertinence. 
In my heart of hearts I am convinced that it is 
kindness alone which has actuated him, but my 
evil spirit of pride rises within me and I say 
steadily: 44 Tom, that money must be paid to Mr. 
Dynevor.” 

44 Then how are we to pay the doctor for papa?” 
inquires Tom, calmly. 

I had forgotten that. Suddenly a thought strikes 
me; I am on the point of revealing it to Tom, but 
it at once flashes through my mind that of course 
he cannot understand why I do not care to feel in¬ 
debted to Mr. Dynevor. Indeed I am not quite 
sure myself, except that I have felt latterly rather 
conscious when in his presence, or on hearing any 
one talk about him. As I am thus ruminating 
Tom continues: 

44 1 declare I’m sorry I told you, Polly. Dynevor 
wanted me to promise that I would not, but I said 
I always told you everything.” 

That decides me; evidently Mr. Dynevor wants 
me for some reason or other to be under an obliga¬ 
tion to him. 

44 Tom, I want to go to Blandminster this after¬ 
noon ; will you stay with papa until I come back ?” 

He opens his eyes widely. 

44 To Blandminster, Polly! Why, I suppose 
you’ll walk the three miles there and back! Let 
me go—you’ll be too tired.” 

“No, I wish to go myself; I have particular 
business to attend to.” 

44 Oh, all right; I'll stay with papa. I did intend 
going to say good-bye to Dynevor, but he said he 
had an engagement.” 

After dinner I retire to my own room, and, 
packing up my gold watch and chain, and a mas¬ 
sive gold bracelet—the only valuable piece of 
jewelry I possess, and which had belonged to my 
mother—I put on my hat and jacket, and set off 
for Blandminster. It is-a large, old-fashioned 
cathedral town, with that air of sleopiness and re¬ 
spectability about it seemingly inseparable from 


an ecclesiastical city. The beauteous old Gothic 
cathedral stands at the entrance to the town, and, 
as I near it, I see a few people straggling in. Look¬ 
ing up at the clock-tower, I notice that it wante 
but a few minutes to three o’clock. I am passion¬ 
ately fond of cathedral music, and seldom can re¬ 
sist the fascination of staying for service whenever 
I come to Blandminster. To-day I half hesitate. 
I feel so miserable that I think the music will do 
me good; yet at the same time conscience tells me 
that I ought not to stay away from home longer than 
I can possibly avoid. Half regretfully I make up 
my mind not to yield to temptation, when two 
figures emerge from the cloisters and enter the 
cathedral. They have not seen me, but I have 
seen them, and recognize one of them to be Eus¬ 
tace Dynevor; the other, a young girl, is leaning 
on his arm. 

A sharp pang shoots through me, and in that 
moment the true state of my heart is all revealed 
to me. I feel jealous, madly jealous of Eustace 
Dynevor’s companion, and, stealthily following 
them into the cathedral, seat myself behind one of 
the carved oaken screens, whence I can see them 
without being seen in return. 

The anthem is Elvey’s exquisite adaptation of 
the first eleven verses of the fifty-sixth Psalm. 
Another time, and the rare, sweet harmony would 
have thrilled me through and through, have set 
every nerve a-quivering with intense enjoyment, 
and I should have left the cathedral better and 
happier than when I had entered. But to-day I 
can only see that Eustace Dynevor is watching 
every look of the girl beside him, with a wondrous 
tenderness in his manner. I cannot help admit¬ 
ting that she is interesting-looking. Rather tall, 
slight, with an exquisite complexion, and soft, 
wavy masses of fair, silky hair, simply brushed 
back beneath her small black hat, she forms a 
pleasing contrast to her dark, intellectual-looking 
companion. They seem so tender, so absorbed in 
each other—and I am so miserable! I feel a tear 
stealing down my cheek, and it angers me. Pride 
comes to the rescue, and I ask why should I care? 
Why—oh, why? At all events I can bear the 
sight no longer, and before the conclusion of the 
service leave the cathedral unobserved. 

I succeed in disposing of my watch and chain 
for eleven pounds; the bracelet I keep, thinking 
a time may come when my wants may be greater. 
I feel so glad to know that we shall not be under 
pecuniary obligation to any one—it galls me so. 
Honest hard work, privation even, I feel I could 
endure rather than be indebted to mortal man. 
As I walk down through the town, I am in con¬ 
stant dread of meeting Eustace Dynevor and his 
companion. Of course it must be the girl for 
whom he is saving his money up to enable him to 
marry. There is no sign of them as I pass the 
cathedral—no sign of life there save a few school¬ 
boys in college caps and lappets playing in the 
cloisters. The clock chimes the quarter to five, 
and I hurry on, as I have a walk of an hour and a 
half before me. I soon find myself upon the 
silent country road, and, recollecting a short cut 
across the fields, strike off into a by-path. I walk 
along for about half a mile, when I see a figure 
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advancing in the distance. That it is a man is all 
I can discover, as I am rather short-sighted; hut, 
as he comes nearer, I recognize my tormentor of 
the morning. Dr. Holden. I wish to bow and 
pass on, but he stops and says: “This is very 
late for you to be out by yourself—let me see you 
home.” 

“ Thank you, I am not afraid, therefore I need 
not detain you,” I reply, coldly. 

44 Oh, nonsense! I could not think of allowing 
you to go all that lonely way by yourself” and 
turning, he walks beside me. 

What can I do? By my manner I show him 
pretty plainly that I consider the polite attention 
would have been more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. He does not seem to take any 
notice, but chats upon indifferent subjects, and 
presently asks: “How is your father this even¬ 
ing?” 

44 He was veay weak when I left. I had to go to 
Blandminster on business, or I should not have 
left him at all. Tom stayed at home.” 

“Ah, that's right. You mustn’t lose all your 
good looks by being always cooped up in a sick 
room. Will you take my arm ?” 

“ No, thank you.” How my hands tingle to box 
his ears! 

“Dear me! How dignified you are!” he ex¬ 
claims, familiarly. “ I suppose you are vexed with 
me still.” 

I mak e no reply, but walk on in silence. 

“Now just think, little Polly,” he continues, 
44 you need not try to conceal from me that you are 
not well off as regards this world’s goods—would 
it not be nicer to be the mistress of my big house? 
Eh, little Polly?” 

I feel maddened. Yet, because he is attending 
my darling father, I am afraid to insult him by 
answering him as his impertinent and ill-bred 
familiar ity deserves. By this time we are come to 
& gate leading into a small wood about half a mile 
from home. Dr. Holden does not open the gate, 
but, leaning his arm upon it, says: “ Polly, I have 
to leave you now, for I must go to a patient. But, 
remember, Pm not going to be put off by those 
black looks on your little white face. Of course I 
know it is all acting—a sensible little girl like you 
would not think of throwing away such a good 
offerand, suddenly stooping down, he consum¬ 
mates his insolence by kissing me on the cheek. 

Speechless with indignation and horror, I gaze 
at him as he turns and retraces his steps along the 
path we have just come, and, to my unutterable 
dismay, I see Eustace Dynevor coming toward me. 

I know he must have witnessed the whole scene, 
and my heart dies within me—shame, anger, mor¬ 
tification, all willing up in my breast. Dr. Holden 
nods curtly to him, and then turning a corner is 
out of sight Eustace Dynevor soon overtakes 
me. I think he merely wishes to raise his hat and 
pass on, but I hold out my hand to him, saying: 

44 Good-evening, Mr. Dynevor; I am glad to have 
met you.” I do not dare to look up, for I know 
he is steadily looking at me, and my flaming 
cheeks and quivering, tell-tale mouth are, no doubt, 
to him indications of confusion at being caught in 
the midst of a love-scene. 


“ I consider myself fortunate to have met you, 
Miss Wyvern, as this is my last evening here.” 

He speaks so quietly that I feel almost angry 
with him. But why should he not? I reflect for 
a moment—did he not look loving and beloved— 
whilst I—I—well, never mind! 

“ I wanted to see you,” I say, becoming redder 
and redder, and stopping in the middle of the 
woodland path, 

“ Well,” he asks, with an air of kindly interest 
on his face, “ what is it? Can I be of any use to 
you, Miss Wyvern?” 

What a strange anomaly a woman is! Just now 
I feel his kindliness harder to bear than coldness 
would be. 

“ Oh, dear, no!” I reply—rather discourteously, 
I am afraid. “But—but there there was some 
misunderstanding between my brother and you 
about money matters.” 

I feel I am bungling over the business, and look 
at him—it is some small satisfaction to see that he 
looks thoroughly uncomfortable. 

“ No,” he says, quickly, “ we have arranged all 
that. Here you are now nearly at your own gate, 
so I shall say good-bye.” 

44 No—no! Stop!” I exclaim. 44 1 know all 
about it. We are very much indebted to you, I 
am sure; nevertheless you must allow me to pay 
you—I have the money here;” and I pull my 
purse out of my pocket, at the same time, in my 
haste, drawing out the bracelet, too, which falls to 
the ground. He picks it up, and, holding it in his 
hand, says, quietly: “ The matter is entirely be¬ 
tween Tom and me. You have nothing whatever 
to say to it. What a pretty bracelet! A present, 
I presume?” 

But I am determined not to be put off I ignore 
his last remark, and exclaim: 44 You must take 
your money—X insist upon it.” 

“I tell you,” he repeats, 44 it is quite between 
Tom and me. You have nothing whatever to say 
to it” 

44 That Is an evasion!” I cry, vehemently, while 
I feel I am fast losing control over myself. 44 1 
could not bear the idea of being indebted to you, 
so I have procured the money. You must take 
it” 

A strange expression comes over his face as he 
looks down at me. For a minute he does not 
speak; then, handing me the bracelet, he asks: 
44 Have you the money with you ?” 

“Yes;” and I open my purse with nervous, 
trembling fingers. I count five pounds into his 
broad palm, and then he says— 

44 1 can quite understand your feeling. One only 
cares to be indebted to those one loves; and no 
doubt it is a pleasure to you to be indebted to some 
one else for this rather than to me. Good-bye,” 
and, raising his hat, he walks down the road and 
is out of sight in a few minutes. 

. I stand there thinking. Great Heavens! the 
meaning of his words at once flashes upon me—he 
thinks I have borrowed the money from Dr. Hol¬ 
den ! In an agony I turn back to the woodland 
path, and walk backward and forward, trying to 
quiet my distracted nerves. I know instinctively 
that I have acted indiscreetly and discourteously 
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in the way in which I have returned the money, 
but it is ail over now and cannot be helped. I 
know I ought to return to the house, but somehow 
or other I cannot. The coming shadows are Sail¬ 
ing thick and fast, and, as I stand at the head of 
the garden and look toward my home, there seems 
to be a darker shadow than any of the others 
brooding over it. My nerves have been wound 
up to such a pitch that I seem to feel everything 
with a painfUl intensity, so much so that, when I 
meet Tom half-way down the garden walk, and 
give one look into his white, scared face, I throw 
myself into his arms, crying: “ Tom, Tom, what 
is it? I know something has happened.” 

He clasps me closer and closer to him, and says, 
with a great sob in his voice: “O Polly—little 
Polly!” 

“ What is it—what is it?” I almost shriek. “ Is 
papa worse?” 

He still holds me in his arms, and says, 
brokenly: “ Polly—Polly darling, there are only 
you and I now 1” 

It is all over. A fortnight has passed since our 
darling father was laid in the little churchyard. 
Tom and I, and our kind friend Mr. Belton, the 
solicitor, are looking over our business matters. 
There is not much to settle, for, after everything 
is paid, we find we have only been three and four 
hundred pounds in the world. This Tom insists 
on being settled on me for my own and sole use, 
and declares his intention of at once looking out 
for a situation. 

“Tom,” I say, “I wish you would take the 
money, and go on with your examination. I 
know you have set your heart upon going to 
Woolwich.” 

“No, Polly, it must be settled upon you. A 
man can rough it; but it is not right for a woman 
to have to face the world, if she has any mankind 
to look after her.” 

“Bravo, Tom!” exclaims Mr. Belton. “But 
recollect, my boy, a few hundred pounds will soon 
melt away.” 

“ I want Polly to come and live with me. I’ll 
work for her, and be glad to do so.” 

“ I know you would, Tom,” I say; “ but I could 
not think of being a burden on you. I’ll go out as 
a governess.” 

“ You shall not!” he exclaims, decidedly. “ You 
must come and live with me, Polly, if we can by 
any means manage it.” 

I rebel, but to no purpose. If I will not share 
his home, Tom threatens to emigrate, and never 
to write to me—says even that he will go to the 
bad. Finally he overcomes all my scruples, and 
we agree to stand by each other at all risks. 

Heaven is very good to us. It has taken one 
home from us, but it soon .puts us in the way of 
getting another. A friend has procured Tom a 
good situation on a railway in London, and thither 
we remove one bright May day, leaving, not with¬ 
out many bitter tears, the pleasant home where 
we were bom and had spent our childhood and 
early youth. 

And thus it comes to pass that Tom and I are 
.domesticated in lodgings out near Holloway. The 


days feel very long and dreary, and I am some¬ 
times very lonely as I sit over my sewing. We 
have kept our old piano, and one or two other be¬ 
loved articles of furniture, and I strive to make 
our little sitting-room as home-like as I possibly 
can. We are very poor, and I have to exhaust 
every economical device to eke out our small in¬ 
come. Quietly and uneventfully the days pass. 
We know no one, and nobody seems to care to 
know us. Who ever does care to know the poor? 
Tom goes out early in the mourning, and does not 
return until seven in the evening, consequently I 
am very much alone. I feel my spirits sinking 
because of the loneliness and monotony of my life, 
but I make an effort to be cheerful, and show the 
poor, tired, good-hearted fellow a bright face when 
he returns jaded after his day’s work. 

But Christmas-time comes round, and Tom does 
not return so early. They are very busy at the 
railway-station, and sometimes it is between nine 
and ten o’clock when he comes hfeme. Nasty, 
drizzly, miserable weather it is, so unpleasant and 
uninviting that I do not even care to go out for a 
walk through the muddy streets. It is just four 
days before Christmas Day, and I am busied with 
my small festive preparations. A thick fog is 
coming on, so that I am obliged to light the lamp, 
although it is only three o’clock in the afternoon; 
and, as I go to the window to draw down the blind, 
I see a cab drive up to the door. “No one for 
me,” I think, with a sigh; “no chance of any oi^e 
coming to see us!” and I feel my lips quiver<a 
little as the desolation of our lot seems to flash the 
more vividly across my mind at this season when 
everybody seems to be so happy. Tying on a 
colored calico apron, I sit down to my task of 
stoning raisins, when there is a tap at the door, 
and the untidy lodging-house servant inserts her 
unkempt head, saying: “ A gentleman to see you, 
miss,” 

“ It is the curate,” I think ; and then add aloud: 
“Ask him to come in.” 

Before I have time to take off my huge apron, 
the visitor enters, and Eustace Dynevor, attired in 
deep mourning, stands before me. For a minute I 
am thunderstruck, and cannot say anything. 
Laying his hat upon the table, be comes over, 
and, taking my two hands in his, says: “ I am 
delighted to see you again.” 

“ Thank you,” I answer, whilst my hands lie 
nervously in his firm grasp. “ How did you learn 
where we were living?” 

He ignores my question, and, still holding my 
hands in his, inquires: “ Are you glad to.see me ?” 

“ I am always glad to see an old friend,” I reply, 
evasively. 

He drops my hands suddenly. 

“ I went to Tom’s office to-day and saw him. 
Miss Wyvem”—he looks wistfully at me as he 
speaks. “ My heart was very sore the last time I 
saw you; I was sure the report that you were 
engaged to be married to Dr. Holden was true. 
Tom has told me the truth to-day.” 

I had told Tom all about the episode with Dr. 
Holden which Mr. Dynevor had witnessed. 

I cannot say anything, but, as I stand there, not 
daring to look up at Eustace Dynevor, the thought 
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of what 1 had witnessed in the old cathedral comes 
vividly before my mind’s eye. He continues: 
“ I have come here to-day to ask you to be my 
wife; I love you very dearly, and have done so 
for a long time.” 

But the fair face of the girl I saw with him in 
the cathedral rises up before me again, and my 
woman’s pride urges me to say: “ Thank you very 
much for the honor you have done me, Mr. Dyne- 
vor, but”—I say the words with an effort—**I 
may as well tell you the truth. I heard you were 
going to be married; I saw a lady with you at 
Blandminster, and—and ”—I conclude hastily and 
ignomlniously—“I don’t care to share your affec¬ 
tions.” 

He replies, quietly: “I am glad you saw her. 
8he is dead now, Polly,” and he again takes my 
hands. “ That was my poor imbecile sister, whom 
I have been working to support ever since my 
father died, three years ago. Whilst she lived I 
did not feel free to marry—I could not afford it; 
but now, Polly, if you can care for me, will you 
be my wife ? There is no one in the wide world 
to divide my affection with you.” 

I hang my head for very shame, and say, diffi¬ 
dently : ** I am afraid I am not good enough—I 
have been so proud and passionate toward you.” 

“ Then the very best thing you can do is to let 
me take you under my charge, and see if I cannot 
improve you. Will you?” he asks, seating me 
on the little horse-hair sofa, and sitting down be¬ 
side me. 

I feel the blood rushing all over my face and 
neck as he puts his arm around me—yet I cannot 
answer him. He repeats his question two or three 
times before I can so far conquer my pride as to 
say: 44 1 am afraid that, if you take me, I shall be 
prouder than ever.” 

When Tom comes home to tea he endeavors to 
get up an appearance of surprise at seeing Eustace 
Dynevor seated by our fireside; but the attempt is 
so transparent that neither of us is deluded into 
the idea that it is anything more than he was quite 
prepared for. Ah, it is an evening of evenings, 
ever to be remembered in my life; and, as Eustace 
says farewell to me that night, his fond, earnest 
words sink deep into my heart, and I indeed feel 
44 Proud Little Polly !” 


RACHEL DILLOWAY'S SON.* 

BY MBS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 

CHAPTER XV. 

r had been a hot, breathless day in June; ex¬ 
ceptionally hot, people said, even for that 
exceptionally hot season. They said, also, 
that every one was out of town; Linborough, 
driven by the heat, having fled earlier than usual 
to the mountains or the sea. 

But there was a vast, toiling multitude left, even 
liter 44 every one” had departed. The densely- 
crowded streets showed no diminution of their 
hurrying throngs. One could but wonder still, 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by Mb*. Juua C. R. Doan, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, st Washington. 


standing at the crossings, where the long proces¬ 
sion came from which, like Tennyson’s brook, 
seemed to flow on forever. It was only the favored 
few, after all, who were able to flee from the bur¬ 
den and heat of the day, and And rest in green 
pastures and beside still waters. “ Every one,” in 
Linborough, as in other cities, meant but a very 
small fragment of the mighty whole. 

But now the sun had gone down in a blaze of 
glory; and to such of the streets as the sea-breeze 
could reach, it stole with a breath of coolness and 
healing. For Linborough, herself, is a city by the 
sea; and she sends her servants, the ships, whither? 
soever she will, saying to one 44 go,” and he goeth, 
and to another 44 come,” and he cometh. 

The windows of a moderately-sized, comfort¬ 
ably-furnished room in the third story of a house 
in one of these streets, were thrown open. Also 
those of a bed-room in the rear. A large chintz- 
covered arm-chair had been wheeled between 
them, and in it reclined a lady in a white dressing- 
gown. She had evidently been very beautiful 
once; and even now, when care and suffering had 
left their indelible characters upon her face, it had 
a delicate, flower-like loveliness about it that won 
you in spite of yourself, For it was not a noble 
face. It was rather weak than otherwise. The 
small mouth quivered helplessly, and the delicate 
chin gave little promise of strength. The eyes, 
blue as any forget-me-nots, blue as lapis-lazuli, 
blue as the sapphire skies of June, had a trick of 
filling with tears on the smallest provocation; and 
when she spoke—as she did presently to a little 
girl, who was hanging out of the window trying 
to catch a whiff of the salt sea-breeze—her voice, 
low and sweet as the tinkling of a silver bell, was 
yet plaintive and querulous. 

44 Do you see anything of Rose?” she said. 44 It 
is strange she does not come back. It is almost 
time for me to take my drops.” 

44 Oh, no, mamma!” answered little Daisy, 
glancing up and down the street, however. 44 It 
isn’t time for her to come yet. You know she did 
not go out till after sunset, and it is quite a long 
walk. Shall I get the cordial? Rosy showed me 
how to fix it.” 

44 How to prepare it, you mean. You are grow¬ 
ing careless as to your speech, and forming bad 
habits, Daisy. But I do not wonder—tossed about 
as you have been for the last two years. I did not 
think, once, that my children—” 

44 There! don’t fret about it, mamma, dear,” said 
Daisy, springing to her mother’s side, and kissing 
her forehead. 44 1 will try to speak correctly; but 
I rather like being tossed about. It is good fan to 
travel round. Shall I get the drops?” 

“Not yet. Fan me, Daisy. It seems to me 
there is not a breath of air.” 

44 Oh, but it’s so much cooler than it was an hour 
ago!” said the child, cheerily, picking up the fan 
she had plied half the day. 44 Seems to mo there’s 
a pretty good breeze comes in here between these 
two windows. A corner room is such a comfort, 
Rosy says!” 

44 Where was Rose going? It is not proper for 
a young girl like her to be in the street alone at 
this hour. It is growing dark.” 
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44 Only in here, mamma. It's real light ont of 
doors, and the sky is as red as—as fire!” she added 
quickly, having been at a loss for a simile. 44 She 
was going to see Mr. Stuart about the stocks and 
things.” 

“Why, how foolish of her!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sterling, putting wearily back one or two golden- 
brown curls that escaped from beneath her cap of 
fine old lace. 44 1 should have told her better if 
she had consulted me. Mr. Stuart will not be in 
his office at this time of day.” 

44 Oh, she knows that—Rosy does,” said Daisy, 
eagerly. 44 He—that is—Mr. Stuart—” 

44 Well—what? Why do you not go on, ohild?” 

The 44 child” laughed merrily. “I was just 
thinking,” she said, 44 how pretty you look 
when the wind the fan makes—so” suiting the 
action to the word—“blows your hair back. It 
all goes into little rings like grape-vine tendrils. 
Mine is just as straight as a shoe-string 1” and 
Daisy ran her fingers scornfully through the 
heavy black hair that fell like a cloud upon her 
shoulders. 44 1 wish you would let me put it in a 
net, mamma, and have it out of the way.” 

44 Never mind about the hair now,” observed 
Mrs. Sterling. 44 What were you going to say 
about Mr. Stuart?” 

44 Oh, yes! I forgot what I was talking about. 
He told her to come to his house after it got cooler; 
it would be so hot in the offioe during business 
hours. I think it was very kind of him,” re¬ 
marked Daisy, wisely. 

44 But it does not seem to be*quite the thing,” 
said Mrs. Sterling, with a distressed face, speaking 
to herself rather than to the child. 44 Rose is so 
unconventional. She might have sent for Mr. 
Stuart or—” 

“Here she comes!” cried Daisy, with a little 
impulsive jump up and down. 44 1 hear her com¬ 
ing up-stairs. There, mamma! She’s back all 
right—before dark—and in time to give you the 
drops and everything 1 That's good!” 

pittle optimist that she was, it was hard to find 
anything, or Any train of circumstances, that were 
not “good” in Daisy’s eyes. 

It was not a blush rose that came in a moment 
after, and hardly a white rose, either. The heat, 
or something else, had driven all the lovely, 
bright coloring out of Rose Sterling’s cheeks, and 
drawn dark circles about her eyes. She went 
through into the next room to lay off her bonnet 
without speaking. 

Presently she re-appeared, and took the fan out 
of Daisy’s hand. 

44 There!” she said. “Let me take the fan. I 
have made a discovery. Daisy, do you run down¬ 
stairs, and through the straight, narrow hall to the 
right. Open the door at the end, and you will find 
a plot of grass as big as a pocket-handkerchief, 
with a fountain the size of a penny trumpet in the 
middle. But it is better than nothing; and there 
are two or three well-behaved children playing 
there. Go and take a good run before you go to 
bed, Elfie. But be sure not to go into the street.” 

Daisy bounded away, while her mother looked 
up anxiously. 

44 Is it best, Rose? Are you sure they are chil¬ 


dren of nice families? Coming here as strangers, 
we must be careful what acquaintances we make.* * 

44 Oh, they are just the children belonging to the 
house,” Rose answered, with a look in her eyes as 
if she were thinking of something else. 44 Daisy 
is such a dear little thing I am not afraid to trust 
her; and she must have the fresh air for a few 
minutes after this hot day, mother dear.” 

44 1 know it; but the trouble is she always picks 
up such queer acquaintances. She will come in, 
I don’t doubt, to tell us what a treasure she has 
found in the washerwoman’s little boy or girl. 
She makes no proper distinctions.” 

Rose smiled, remembering that one of the chil¬ 
dren playing by the fountain was a laughing, 
bright-eyed fairy she had seen in the laundry the 
day before. But she said nothing of this. Glanc¬ 
ing at a watch that hung by the window, she pre¬ 
pared her mother’8 cordial, and wheeled her chair 
still closer to the window. 

44 Is not that refreshing?” she said. 44 Mother, I 
have been to see Mr. Stuart” 

44 Yes, I know. If you had not gone while I 
was sleeping, I should have advised you not to go 
to his house.” 

“Not to go tq his house?” asked Rose. “But 
why? He told me to; and it is very much nearer 
than the office.” 

“Why, Mrs. Stuart has not called upon you; 
and she must have thought it an odd proceedure 
on your part You should have waited, as a 
stranger, to receive her call.” 

44 Oh, my dear mother, it was a mere matter of 
business!” cried Rose. 44 Mrs. Stuart is nothing 
to me, nor I to her. I don’t suppose she noticed 
me any more than if I had been a fly, though she 
passed through the room once or twice. Mr. 
Stuart is very courteous and gentlemanly; but I 
have no idea his wife intends to call on her hus¬ 
band’s clients. Where should we receive her if 
she did?” mentally contrasting the elegantly-ap¬ 
pointed house she had just left, with their two 
small rooms in a second-rate lodging-house. 

44 Well, I am sure I see no reason why she 
should not call,” said Mrs. Sterling, her eyes fill¬ 
ing. 44 Have we fallen so low that even our law¬ 
yer’s wife looks down on us? But we are ladies, 
born and bred, Rose—ladies by divine right. 
Never forget that, child. The very best blood in 
the land ran in the veins of your grandmother and 
your great-grandmother—and in those of genera¬ 
tions farther back. And it is equally true of the 
male line. Little did I dream when I was at your 
age, of ever seeing a day like this, Rosamond!” 

When Mrs. Sterling called her “Rosamond,” 
Rose always knew it was time to change the sub¬ 
ject. She was at such times, to her mother, not 
simple Rose Sterling, but the embodied essence of 
all the knights and dames of high degree who had 
so long been dust and ashes. So she said, sooth¬ 
ingly, as she removed her mother’s slippers, and 
prepared to give the dainty limbs the nightly rub¬ 
bing that was so essential to her comfort: 44 Yes, 
mamma, I’ll remember it all. Your daughters 
can never forget that they are ladies. But aren’t 
you getting tired, dear? Isn't it time for you to 
I go to bed?” 
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44 You have not told me what Mr. Stuart said, 
yet/’ was the answer. 

44 No more have I,” said Rose, lightly, though a 
swift shadow passed over her face. 44 But that was 
because you conjured up the ghost of my great¬ 
grandmother, and its mighty presence drove other 
thoughts out of my head. There is such an incon¬ 
gruity between it and law papers! Let us leave 
Mr. Stuart till to-morrow, mamma. It is not well 
to attend to business at this time of night. See! 
it is almost nine o’clock.” 

44 You had better call Daisy,” said Mrs. Sterling, 
wearily, 44 and then I will be undressed. I have 
not a bit of strength. Rose. I do not know what 
is going to become of me.” 

44 Oh, Daisy and I are going to nurse you up, and 
you will be well before you know it. This is a 
sort of reaction after the fatigue of the voyage. 
Lin bo rough seems to be a pleasant place, mother. 
We will make ourselves very comfortable after 
a little.” 

44 Oh, I don’t know!” sighed Mrs. Sterling. 
44 Everything seems so raw and crude, after Paris. 
I am afraid I shall not like the North, any way; 
but it would be too dreadful to go back to Charles¬ 
ton with our fallen fortunes. If we could only 
have poor old Maum Chloe and Alphonse it would 
be such a blessing.” 

44 Yes,” said Rose, with a quick thought of the 
skilftil, tender hands and willing feet that had 
ministered to her childish wants. 44 It seems as 
if we needed them, here among strangers, a great 
deal more than we did when we had them. But 
there’s no use fretting,” she added, brightly, 44 and 
here’s dear little Daisy, looking as fresh as a dew- 
drop. Bring the dressing-case, dear, and brush 
mamma’s hair, while I make the bed ready. She 
is going to sleep like a top to-night.” 

But Rose did not sleep, though she compelled her¬ 
self to be quiet, through the long hours of feverish 
unrest, lest she should disturb her invalid mother, 
who occupied a single bed in the same room. 
Daisy Blept the sweet, unconscious sleep of child¬ 
hood, hardly stirring all night long. Rose was 
thankful, for her sake, even while she almost 
envied her, listening to her quiet breathings. She, 
herself, had heard bad news that day; to explain 
which it is necessary to go back a little. 

Mrs. Sterling was the widowed daughter of a 
8outhem gentleman of large wealth and assured 
position. She was an only daughter; and after the 
death of her husband, she had returned with Rose 
and Daisy—the latter a mere babe—to her father’s 
root A few still years passed, and then came the 
bitter, fratricidal strife which neither the North, 
nor the South, can ever hope to forget. God grant 
that they may yet be able to forgive—on both 
aides—heartily and generously! 

Her lather was an old man then, 14 well stricken 
in years,” too old and too feeble even for conscrip¬ 
tion. He was too old, alas! to feel the thrilling of 
State pride, the glow of eager, martial enthusiasm 
that might else have upheld and inspired him, as 
it did so many younger men, in the midst of what 
seemed almost the 44 wreck of matter and the 
crush of worlds.” Bloodshed was frightful to him; 
the war was a haunting, abiding horror. He was 


willing to flee to the ends of the earth, if so he 
could escape it and And rest. 

So he gathered up the poor, scattered remnants 
of his once large fortune, and, with his daughter 
and her two children—his last remaining son hav¬ 
ing fallen on the battle-fleld—he managed to run. 
the blockade, and fled to Paris. 

But the anxiety and fatigue, and the hasty sun¬ 
dering of all old ties, was too much for his waning 
strength; and he died in a few months. Until the 
close of the war, Mrs. Sterling and her daughters 
led a nomadic, yet quiet life, drifting from place to 
place as circumstances led; while the cruise of 
oil slowly, but steadily diminished. 

Mrs. Sterling had never stood alone, and it was 
small wonder that now she stared blankly into the 
future, wondering what was to be done when her 
funds were all gone. There was still enough to 
keep them from the immediate fear of want, but 
little beyond that. She was not the woman who 
could have commanded fate, even in her best days. 
Now she was really ill; wasting away, without 
any apparent disease. Life had been too hard for 
her—that was all. 

But, one day, a memory came to her like a flash 
of light. She remembered that in the old, pros¬ 
perous, peaceful days, her father had invested 
several thousand dollars—twenty thousand, she 
believed—in copper-mining stocks. He had con¬ 
sidered it a dead loss after the war broke out; and 
never gave it a thought in his consideration of 
ways and means. 

But now that the war was over, was not the 
matter 'vfrorth looking Into ? At all events, she was 
tired of wandering. She had a longing for home, 
even though it should be a home at the North. 
America was her native land, after all. She would 
sail for Linborough, which she believed to be the 
head-quarters of the companies in which her 
lather had invested. 

In all this, Rose, who was fast growing into 
womanhood, heartily concurred—and here they 
were. 

The problom that Rose Sterling tried to solve 
that night was indeed a hard one, and one that 
might have momentous consequences. How could 
she tell her poor mother that the hope that had 
buoyed her up through the tedious, wearisome 
journey across the Atlantic was a false one? She 
had sought out Mr. Stuart, whose name Mrs. Ster¬ 
ling remembered as that of a lawyer with whom 
her father had formerly had dealings, and had 
placed the investigation of the matter in his hands. 
She had seen him that evening and he had told 
her—what? That the title to the stocks was all 
right; there was no question as to that; but that 
the companies were declaring no dividends—had, 
in fact, declared none since the beginning of the 
war. 

And it was to those dividends, past, present and 
prospective, that her mother looked for the means 
of livelihood. 

Mr. Stuart had seen her trouble. The sweet, 
transparent face of the young girl was a true in¬ 
terpreter. 

44 1 am very sorry I have no better news for you, 
my dear Miss Sterling,” he said. 44 The stocks 
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will, doubtless, be good for something some¬ 
time.” 

“ But when ?” she asked. 44 How soon ?” 

He shook his head. “ That is a hard question 
to answer. The companies are largely involved, 
. and their expenses are heavy. The stockholders 
do not look for dividends for some years, I under¬ 
stand.” 

For some years! But that might be too late. 
Rose played with the fringe of her parasol. At 
length she looked up. 

“ I know absolutely nothing about business, 
Mr. Stuart, and it is very probable that I shall not 
use business-like phrases. But my grandfather 
must have bought the stocks—and can they not be 
sold again? We need to realize something from 
them at once.” 

Mr. Stuart ran his fingers through his iron-gray 
hair, and then stroked his full beard meditatively 
for a minute or two before he replied. 

44 It would not be wise to sell at present,” he 
said at last. 44 In fact, it would be very unwise. 
If you were to throw the stocks upon the market 
now, you would not realize one thousand dollars 
from the whole investment. Whereas, as I said, 
they will probably be valuable some time. I 
should earnestly advise you to keep them. A 
present sale would be ruinous.” 

Rose bowed herself out. But there were no 
wings on her feet, as she walked slowly home¬ 
ward. Her mother had felt quite rich since the 
thought of the stocks occurred to her, and the 
petty economies of her daily life had seemed more 
than ever distasteful. She had always lived, until 
this trouble came, in a large, free, open-handed 
way. It seemed ignoble to her to count sixpences 
and to reckon closely. She hated all scheming 
and contriving, and the thought of the almighty 
dollar. She wanted to spend it, rather than to 
study how to save it. When they left the steamer 
the other day, if it had not been for Rose’s en¬ 
treaties she would have gone at once to the highest- 
priced hotel in the city. Why should they scrimp 
and trouble themselves? There were the stocks, 
to 1 be sure! And very likely the original invest¬ 
ment had doubled by this time. She did not see 
why they need go to a cheap hotel. 

But Rose, young as she was, had more than 
once proved herself stronger than her mother, and 
a better manager. Gradually the child had be¬ 
come the financial agent of their little firm. She 
had learned to step in between her mother and the 
annoyances, and petty cares, and economies, that 
were so grievous to her. She loved her with a 
pitying, protecting love; even while she was her¬ 
self unconscious how entirely she had ceased to 
lean upon her. She was proud of her, too, admir¬ 
ing her delicate, fragile loveliness, and the very 
refinement of ladyhood that hung about her like 
a faint perfume. 

As she walked homeward in the dusk twilight, 
it seemed to her that all the dead grandfathers and 
grandmothers thronged about her, holding up 
warning hands, and oppressing her with the very 
weight of their long-buried magnificence. 

44 Oh, dear! if we had never been anybody—that 
is, anybody in particular—it would be so much 


easier!” sighed our Rose. 44 It is a little too hard 
to be poor, and yet have to carry the glory of all 
one's dead and gone ancestors on one’s shoul¬ 
ders.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

S HE fell into a broken sleep toward morning; 

but when she awoke her thoughts had crystal- 
ized. If it were possible to avoid it, she would 
not tell her mother the true state of the case at 
present. She would wait until she seemed 
stronger. Always before, the sea had been Mrs. 
Sterling's tonic. But this time it had beep cruel 
to her, and tried her sorely. Rose thought she 
would rally before long, and be better able to hear 
of the downfall of her hopes. Such concealment 
would have been impossible in most cases; but in 
this it would not be so very difficult. The mother 
did not like to trouble herself with business mat¬ 
ters, and she was always glad to drop her burdens. 
If Rose told her that some delay seemed unavoid¬ 
able, but that Mr. Stuart thought it would all be 
right in the end, it would satisfy her, and she 
would not be likely to ask troublesome questions. 

But, meanwhile, something must be done. Rose 
lay awake in the gray stillness of the dawn, think¬ 
ing. Their capital had slowly dwindled since her 
grandfather’s death, until now their whole income 
amounted to less than six hundred dollars a year; 
enough to keep them from actually starving, of 
course—but a mere pittance, a beggarly pittance, 
when Mrs. Sterling’s expensive habits were con¬ 
sidered. She did not know how to be poor. She 
had not the slightest idea of the true meaning of 
the words economy and self-denial in little things. 
She could be made to understand that certain 
costly luxuries were entirely out of her reach, but 
she could not comprehend the fact that there were 
but one hundred cents in a dollar. Certain things 
were necessaries. She had always had them, and 
of course she always must have them. Why, how 
could people exist without dainty toilet appur¬ 
tenances, delicate perfumes and all choice appli¬ 
ances of personal comfort? One might as well be 
dead. 

She was no epicure; but her appetite was dainty 
and fastidious. Whatever was placed before her 
must be of the choicest. If she wanted hot-house 
grapes, or strawberries out of season, why should 
she not have them ? What was a little fruit, that 
she must deny herself? If she wanted cream, and 
wine, and fresh eggs, and the daintiest morsels of 
meat, how could she get along without them? 
Surely these things were necessities, not luxuries. 

Rose did not say all this deliberately to herself 
as she lay there with her face turned toward the 
east, where the sky was flushing in the early 
dawn. She only felt it, in her inner conscious¬ 
ness. She never reasoned about her mother, or 
with her. Indeed, she took things for granted 
very much as Mrs. Sterling herself did. Mother 
must have certain accustomed comforts. That 
was settled. The only question was as to the 
means of getting them. More money must be 
had—but where was it coming from ? 

Girls no older than herself earned it—worked. 
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actually worked, for money. She had seen them 
in the early morning hours flocking to sewing- 
rooms, to factories, to shops. But what could she 
do? Teach? Teach what? She spoke French as 
well as she did English; for when they first went 
abroad she had had three years in the best Parisian 
schools. But she doubted whether she could teach 
it—for she had not studied it with that object in 
▼lew. Music? She shook her head. Drawing? 
Painting in water colors? The child went over 
the whole list, her face growing blanker each mo¬ 
ment. 

44 You don’t know enough to teach, Rose Ster¬ 
ling,” she said, finally, with a firm compression 
oC her lips. “You know a good many things 
pretty well; but you don’t know anything per¬ 
fectly. So don’t be a humbug, and try to do 
what you can’t do.” 

She smiled somewhat grimly, thinking of the 
grandmothers and the great-grandmothers. The 
miniature of one of them, painted by Malbone 
early in the century, stood on her mother’s dress¬ 
ing-table now, in a little gilded shrine—a dainty 
creature on whom the winds had never blown too 
roughly; with powdered hair rolled back from 
her white forehead, and one long curl foiling co- 
quettishly on the ivory neck. She wore a purple 
velvet bodice, curiously clasped with antique 
jewels. What had life been to her, Rose won¬ 
dered ? Had it all been as fair and bright as, it 
seemed to Rose, it must have been with no per¬ 
plexing money troubles, no anxious questionings 
such as these that had driven the slumber from 
her own young eyelids? 

“ Poor mother!” sighed Rose, at last “ It is so 
much harder for her than for Daisy and me. We 
have not lived as long as she has, and we are used 
to it!” 

Rather an enigmatical sentence, I know. Bnt it 
Is just what the girl said. Does it need to be trans¬ 
lated to your comprehension ? 

She had no false pride—and yet—and yet! All 
the traditions of her family were opposed to the 
thought of earning money. That is, by its women. 
The men had gone on adding to their ancestral 
fortunes in all grand, lordly ways, but no one of 
them even, had ever earned a dollar by actual 
work. They had “invested,” and “speculated,” 
and sent ships to sea, even as Antonio sent his. 
Their names, like his, were known “on the 
Rialto.” But of the actual heaviness of the primal 
curse—If curse it was—they knew absolutely no¬ 
thing. Was it any wonder that their ghosts seemed 
to stand in Rose’s way, and to make the path 
harder and darker? 

But something must be done, and that imme¬ 
diately. They must not encroach ferther upon 
their small capital, and they could not live on their 
income. 

Just then Mrs. Sterling stirred. 

“Rose,” she said, softly, “are you awake?” 

“ Yes, dear,” was the answer, as Rose sprang up. 
“What will,you have, mother?” 

“ Hand me my rose-cream, please. My lips are 
parched. And won’t you just wet this handker¬ 
chief with cologne. Not that Ttie other flask. I 
wish'We had got more of it in Paris, for I doubt if 


we. can find as good an article here. You must 
inquire tho next time you go out, dear. Do the 
shops look as If they were good for anything? 
Oh, I forgot! Did you get the grapes last night?” 

“ It was so nearly dark when I left Mr. Stuart’s 
that I did not like to go after them,” was the an¬ 
swer. “ But here is an orange. Shall I peel it for 
you?” 

Her mother looked at her, as she bent over the 
bed, arranging the pillows. 

“Haven’t you slept?” she asked. “You look 
pale and gray in this light. I hope this climate is 
not going to ruin your complexion. You must 
try the rose-cream. And, Rose, you must be care¬ 
ful about your hands. I do not like to see your 
forefinger pricked like a seamstress’. Yes, I’ll 
have just one little morsel of the orange. There, 
dear! now go and lie down again, and try to get 
another nap.” 

She obeyed. That is, she laid her head upon the 
pillow again. 

Rose-cream, fragrant waters, delicate fruits, 
dainty complexion, fair, white hands, that, like 
the lilies of the field, toiled not nor spun! All 
these stood for so much in her mother’s thought of 
life, and they symbolized more. And she was too 
frail, and had lived too many years, fair and 
flower-like as she looked, to learn new ways of 
thinking and feeling now. She did not like to see 
Rose’s finger pricked like a seamstress'. How 
would she bear it, then, if Rose should speak of 
trying to find some real work to do, that would 
put her in the class of working-women ? And the 
doctor on the steamer had told Rose that Mrs. 
Sterling required the very tenderest care; that all 
perplexities and annoyances should be kept away 
from her, and that she must not be allowed to 
worry! Would it not be better to sell the stocks 
even for a thousand dollars, and use the money 
for her mother’s comfort as long as it lasted ? But 
she might live many years—and when the money 
was gone—what then ? No; Mr. Stuart was right. 
The stocks must not be sold. They might, in 
time, prove a sure support for her mother’s 
declining years; and they might educate little 
Daisy. 

Mrs. Sterling went to sleep again, and Rose got 
up, wearied with much thinking. Thinking that, 
after all, had settled but one question. WhateV& 
she did, she must do without her mother’s know¬ 
ledge. It might be necessary to take Daisy into 
her confidence; but she knew she could trust her. 

It is needless to tell of the weary days that fol¬ 
lowed. A stranger In a strange place, every door 
seemed locked. She would have been willing to 
go into a shop—I am not sure but she would have 
been willing to go into somebody’s kitchen, little 
as she knew of the culinary art. But how could 
she ? Every day her mother grew feebler and yet 
more feeble. She could not leave her, even to try 
to earn the comforts she needed. Could she not 
get law papers to copy? It was hard to go to Mr. 
Stuart, but she went. 

With the thought of the stately gentleman who 
had been his client so many years before still 
vividly impressed upon him, it never occurred to 
Mr. Stuart that the young lady—his grand- 
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daughter—wished the copying for herself. She 
belonged to “ the class of Vere de Vere.” She had 
been travelling abroad with her mother; and they 
had come to Linborough to investigate the affairs 
of the mining companies. He supposed that she 
came to him in behalf of some one else—and—he 
had plenty of protegis of his own. There were 
soldiers’ widows and soldiers’ daughters looking 
for such work constantly. So he made suave and 
courteous excuse, and advised her to go to Plea¬ 
der A Co. 

But Pleader A Co.-—for she spoke boldly in her 
own behalf here—desired to see a specimen of her 
handwriting, and seated her at a desk forthwith. 

“She’s a mighty pretty girl,” said some one in 
a loud aside, adding an oath by way of emphasis. 

“ Ya-as,” drawled another. “She’s a regular 
stunner!” 

What wonder was it that Rose, after one or two 
vain attempts to guide the pen they had given her, 
dropped it in despair? With flaming cheeks and 
the tread of a Juno she swept out of the office. 

As she was going home, however—home mean¬ 
ing their lodgings in E. Street—almost despairing, 
and wholly disheartened, her eye was caught by 
a box of artificial flowers in a window. A sudden 
thought struck her, and she went in. 

“Where do you get your flowers, madame?” 
she asked, without giving herself time to think. 
“ Are they made here?” 

“ In this country?” with a little toss of the head. 
“Ah, no! they are imported. We keep nothing 
but the real French. Do you wish to order, miss?” 
aud the speaker lifted a cluster of pansies, bending 
In shape one of the velvet petals. 

“ Not to-day,” she answered. “ But do you hap¬ 
pen to have any American flowers in the shop? I 
should like to see them.” 

The shop-woman moved languidly to the lower 
end of the room, and languidly reached for a box 
in an out-of-the-way corner. 

“ That is the best we can do for you,” she said, 
indifferently. “We never think of showing 
them.” 

The handsomely-dressed young lady who de¬ 
liberately preferred American flowers to the best 
imported, could not be worth putting herself out 
of the way for. 

“I do notwish to purchase,” answered Rose, 
looking up with a bright blush, and a smile that 
went straight to the woman’s heart. “ Do not 
think me impertinent, but I want to ask you a 
question or two. May I ?” 

“ Certainly.” What was the young lady driv¬ 
ing at? 

“What do your imported flowers cost you? 
What do you have to pay, for instance, for a 
wreath like this?” and she took up a long, trailing 
spray of tea-roses with their shaded leaves. 

“ We are not often asked as plain a question as 
that,” said the woman, smiling; “and we don’t 
often answer when we are. But I’m willing to 
tell you, for I see you are in earnest, and not 
trying to beat us down.” 

For the good of the trade, her next words shall 
remain unwritten. But Rose heard them. 

“ I asked,” she said, hesitating a little, as she 


toyed with a pond-lily bud, “ because I can make 
flowers myself—real 4 French ’ flowers—as good as 
any here, if not better. I learned in Paris.” 

“You don’t say! Well, really! Just as an 
amusement, I suppose? To my mind, they are 
ever so much prettier than the wax-flowers young 
ladies make such a fuss over.” 

Rose hesitated a moment, and her color deep¬ 
ened. 

“ I—I should like to make some for you, if you 
would let me,” she said. “I would engage that 
they should cost you no more than these; and it 
might be a convenience, sometimes, to be able to 
get what you need at very short notice.” 

Mrs. Morrison made no answer, as she carefully 
re-arranged the box of flowers. She was think¬ 
ing. She had not much faith in young ladies’ 
work, done “just for fun,” like their crotcheting 
and embroidery. It didn’t amount to much gene¬ 
rally. But then—there was that wreath of blue 
violets that Miss Blanche Tremaine had set her 
heart upon for Wednesday night; and she—Mrs. 
Morrison—knew there were none to be had in the 
city. And it was going to-be such a disappoint¬ 
ment to one of her best customers. 

“See here!” she said at length, bringing her 
hand down emphatically. “ I’ve a notion to try 
you. Could you make a wreath of violets like 
this”—showing a single flower, the only one left 
in the shop—“ say three-quarters of a yard long, 
and have it done by four o’clock, Wednesday?” 

“ Yes,” said Rose; “ and I should be so glad to 
do it.” 

“Very well, then. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
Such a wreath is wanted for a young lady’s oom- 
ing-out ball, and I cannot get it in season. You 
may make one, and, if it suits. I’ll pay you all it's 
I worth—every cent. But you must not get tired of 
I it, and disappoint us!” 

You see she still thought it was a mere whim, a 
girlish notion on the part of Rose, some frolic or 
wager she was determined to carry out; and she 
had not much hope that the flowors would suit. 

“Never fear,” Rose answered, with a brighter 
face than she had worn for many a day. “You 
shall have your wreath, if I sit up all night to finish 
it. You do not think me in sober earnest; but I 
am. I must earn some money, and I want work. 
If the flowers piease you, will you give me more 
to do?” 

“Bless your heart, yes!” said Mrs. Morrison, 
warmly. “ I’d full as lief pay you as those foreign 
folks. But I shall have to say they’re ‘ French ’ 
flowers, or I can’t sell ’em.” 

Rose did not hear the last sentence. She had 
nodded a swift good-bye, and was out of the 
shop. 

One summer in Paris, a young girl noted for her 
skill in imitating every flower that grows, and 
who supported herself by her beautiful handi¬ 
work, lived in a room above theirs. She was a 
pretty, dainty creature, who seemed to have 
caught a certain airy grace from her own roses 
and lilies, and the quick sympathies' of girlhood 
drew her and. Rose together. Rose used to spend 
hours in Marie’s chamber, watching her deft fin¬ 
gers as they fluttered among snowy and crimson 
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and violet petals, by the mere magic of their touch 
waking them into life and beauty. 

“I believe I could do it myself,” she said, one 
day. 44 It seems easy when you do it.” 

“Try it, then, ma belle,” answered Marie, with 
a slow smile, as she drew her head critically on 
one side to mark the shading of an ivy leaf. 
“ Try it. It is truly not so hard when one knows 
how.” 

Then the pretty work went on, week after week, 
until Marie declared she could hardly tell Rose's 
from her own; and more than once, when she had 
been overwhelmed with orders, Rose had helped 
her, and no one had known the difference.. 

Rose remembered all this, as she hastened home¬ 
ward, and wondered she had not thought of flower- 
work before. She had brought with her all the 
curious, quaint little tools and instruments she 
had used with Marie, and a quantity of choice 
material-all she would need for the present. 

“ And I have Marie's address, and can order 
more, if I need,” she said. “ Why, nothing could 
be better!” Rose felt very happy, very rich that 
night. Her finger-tips tingled with eagerness to 
begin their task* 

“ What in the world are you going to do, Rose?” 
asked her mother, an hour afterward, as the girl 
was arranging her materials on a little table. 

44 Oh, I am going to see if I have forgotten how 
to make blue violets,” she answered. 44 Marie 
would be sorry if I should neglect the pretty art 
she taught me. I wonder where she Is to-day 1” 
and asking no more questions, Mrs. Sterling's 
thoughts wandered away to the Boulevards and 
Lea Champs Elysees. 

Rose was out of practice, and the work went 
slowly at first. But after a while her old deftness 
returned, and by noon of Wednesday the wreath 
was finished. She laid it in a little box and took 
it to Mrs. Morrison. Her cheek flushed and her 
heart beat painfully as that lady lifted the cover. 

“Why, it’s lovely 1” she cried. “ It’s just per¬ 
fect. See here, Marthy 1 we never had so pretty a 
wreath of blue flowers in the shop. Blues are 
hard to find, you know,” she added, by way of 
explanation, and as a half apology for her enthu¬ 
siasm. 44 Miss Blanche will be delighted, and I'm 
real glad you've succeeded so well. But. what's 
the matter? Marthy, get a chair, quick!” 

Rose was fired, excited and overwrought. She 
had slept little for two nights, and she had been 
haunted, after the first warm glow had passed, by 
the dread of failure; by the fear that, after all, her 
work might not 44 suit.” It was small wonder that 
now, coming out of the hot streets into the shady 
little shop, and being so suddenly relieved of her 
anxiety, her head swam, her lips turned white, 
and she clung to the counter for support. 

44 Marthy ” brought the chair, and Mrs. Morrison 
a glass of water. 

44 Here, taste this,” she said, removing Rose's 
hat, 44 and I’ll put some on top of your head. It's 
the heat, I guess,” and she suited the action to the 
word. “'Tain't a Btroke, is it? I'm dreadful 
afraid of sunstrokes.” 

But, meanwhile, a few bright drops had forced 
their way into Rose’s eyes, and so relieved in some i 


degree the pressure on heart and brain. She could 
smile again. 

44 It is nothing, thank you,” she said, brushing 
away the tears. “Only I am tired and a little 
foolish, perhaps. I am not ill in the least, Mrs. 
Morrison,” seeing that lady still looked anxious, 
partly on Rose's account and partly on her own. 
It would be awkward to have the young lady feint 
away, or anything, right there in the shop. 

’Kind-hearted she was, too, and motherly. She 
could not help feeling an interest in this young 
flower-girl, who seemed to have dropped down 
out of the stars, as she said to herself, “just in 
time to make Miss Blanche Tremaine's wreath.” 
She was not without her own little morsel of curi¬ 
osity, either. 

44 1 guess this is about the first money you ever 
earned, my dear,” she said, as she gave her the 
pay for the flowers. “ You don't look much as if 
you'd been brought up to work for a living.” 

44 But it is not the last I shall earn, I hope and 
believe,” said Rose, evasively. 44 Which shall I 
make first, Mrs. Morrison, the orange-blossoms or 
the forget-me-nots?” 

For Mrs. Morrison, fully appreciating the rare 
beauty and delicacy of her work, had already 
given her further orders. 

“ Oh, I don’t care; suit yourself. They are both 
for the same wedding. The bridesmaids are going 
to wear forget-me-nots, they say.” 

Rose's heart bounded exultantly as she went 
home with her first earnings in her pocket. I 
doubt if the dainty beauty in the gilded shrine 
had ever felt any richer. There is a pleasant sense 
of power in knowing one can earn something, 
even if it be by making muslin roses and velvet 
pansies. She stopped only long enough to buy a 
few real, fragrant flowers foi her mother’s table, 
and some dusters of white and purple grapes, and 
hurried on, seeking the shady side of the street. 

Daisy met her at the door, holding up her finger. 
44 Hush!” she whispered. 44 Mamma is asleep yet.” 

“ That's strange,” said Rose, softly. “ O Daisy, 
it’s so warm out! You don't know anything 
abont it here. Hasn't mother waked since I went 
away ? No ? What a quiet little nurse you must 
have been, Dot.” 

44 She just stirred onoe, and made a little sound, 
but when I went to her she was fast asleep again. 
Tell me about the wreath, Rosy-posy. Did Mrs. 
Morrison seem to like it?” 

For little Daisy had been let into the secret. Her 
co-operation was needful. 

44 Yes, she liked it, and paid me for it. See 
here!” and Rose opened her portemonnaie with a 
great show of cautiousness. 44 Aren't we riph ?” 

Daisy laughed. 44 1 can help you, Rosy. I can 
wind stems and things, and cut wires, and, by and 
by, I can make flowers as well as anybody, can’t I?” 

44 Yes, Daisy,” taking her on her lap. 44 But not 
now. I do believe we can find a wee bit of a 
bouse, somewhere, or, maybe, a suite of rooms, 
and have a real little home of our own. Do our 
own work, you know—you and I—as Marie did 
hers, and try to make poor mamma comfortable. 
Wouldn’t you like that?” 

44 Indeed I would. And then mamma could 
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unpack all her pretty things. And, Rose, we’d 
have omelettes and croquettes for breakfast ’most 
every morning, wouldn’t we?” 

“ You little epicure! Yes, if we can learn how 
to make them. But you must go to school, Daisy. 
I think mother would let you go to a public school 
here. Almost all the children do. How would 
you like that?” 

And thus the sisters chatted on for an hour, 
until the long, slanting shadows told that the sun 
was low. 

"Now I really must wake mother,” said Rose, 
putting the little girl from her lap. 44 She will not 
sleep a wink to-night.” 

She went into the bed-room. 

But why need I go on? You know already the 
meaning of the cry that startled Daisy in another 
instant. The /air, sweet, dainty mother had started 
on the journey each soul must take alone. She 
had gone where neither human voice nor human 
touch could wake her. 

Do you say there are too many deaths told 
about, or hinted at, or suggested, in this story? 

How can I holp it ? The issues of life and death 
are not with me. Human beings die when their 
time comes, whether story-tellers will it or no. 

{To be continued.) 


THE HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

“ "| |~APPY New Year!” 

I—I A bright face looked into the chamber; 

a sweet voice rang through it in tones of 

music. 

“ Happy New Year, darling!” 

And Mr. Ellis Btooped to kiss the child. But 
the kiss he gave was not fervent It was kind 
and gentle, but not loving. 

A pair of large blue orbs looked up at him in a 
kind of hurt surprise. Then, as if she felt repelled, 
the child, after standing for a moment or two in a 
shy, embarrassed way, went out of the chamber 
and left her father alone. 

Mr. Ellis was less comfortable in mind after she 
wont out than before she came in. A ray of heart- 
sunshine had swept into the room, and though he 
had failed to perceive its warmth, it was colder 
and darker after its withdrawal. He breathed out 
involuntarily a heavy sigh. It was not a happy 
new year. In fact, the new years came in always 
with an added weight of care, annoyance and dis¬ 
couragement for Mr. Ellis, each heavier and more 
discouraging than the one that preceded. 

“ Happy New Year!” cried one child after an¬ 
other, as it looked into his room or met him on 
the stairs. “Happy New Year!” greeted him 
from many voices. 

But it was not a happy new year. Oh, no! Mr. 
Ellis’s new years were no longer happy ones. 
Why ? Let us go back a little. 

Just ten years before the time in which he comes 
before the reader, James Ellis, then a clerk on a 
salary of one thousand dollars, took to himself a 
wife; but in doing so, he made one mistake, and 
that was going in debt for tho furniture of his little 
rented house. For over three years he had been 
getting a salary of one thousand dollars, and out 


of this had saved scarcely enough to buy his wed¬ 
ding suit and the marriage ring. How, on the 
same income, he was to support a wife, besides 
himself, and pay the five hundred dollars it cost 
to furnish his house, w as one of the mysteries in 
finance he had not stopped to solve. 

It is no matter of surprise that the first New 
Year’s Day following the marriage of Mr. Ellis 
was not for him a very happy one. He had a dear 
little wife, and was very fond of her; and she was 
good and loving, and as careful as she could be to 
make home the pleasantest place for him in all the 
world. But there had been a grave error in the 
way their new life was begun, and error of any 
and every kind surely works for all its measure of 
disquietude, pain or disaster. There is no escape. 

The first New Year’s Day brought in to Mr. 
Ellis unsettled accounts for over one hundred and 
fifty dollars, besides the five hundred dollars he 
had borrowed from a friend to meet his furniture 
bills. These accounts came in from the grocer, 
the dry-goods merchant, the coal-dealer and others, 
with whom bills had run up that might have been 
settled with the cash he had let slip through his 
hands for articles of ornament they did not need, 
or for various little self-indulgences. If there had 
been a rigid system of cash down for every article 
that was purchased, and a just self-denial in the 
matter of things not actually needful to comfort, 
that first New Year’s Day would have found Mr. 
Ellis in a for different and happier state of mind. 

The true remedy was neither seen nor adopted. 

44 1 must have a larger income,” said Mr. Ellis. 
If he had said, 44 1 must adopt a new system and 
practise a closer economy,” the case would have 
been more hopeful. 

On the next day Mr. Ellis asked to have his 
salary increased. Business had not been very 
good for the past season, and there was some 
demur; but he was a faithful and intelligent clerk, 
and, in view of this, two hundred dollars were 
added to his salary—not more, really, than the 
deficits of the last six months; yet enough to cause 
our young friend to feel much elated, and to lure 
him into a freer instead of a closer style of living. 

The second New Year’s Day brought another 
day of reckoning. A baby had been born, and 
with this sunbeam that came brightly into their 
home, came also added expenses, and consequent 
increase of debt. The original five hundred dol¬ 
lars borrowed to furnish the house was yet unpaid, 
and the friend who loaned that sum had grown 
cold in consequence. 

44 Happy New Year!” called his sweet little 
wife, as the sun looked brightly in through their 
chamber window, awakening her with its kiss. 

44 Happy New Year!” he answered, trying to 
throw into his voice the gladness that was not 
in his heart; for he had been awake for over an 
hour, thinking of the bills that had been received 
on the day before, and of others which were to 
come in—bills that he had no present means of 
paying. 

44 1 must get more salary,” said Mr. Ellis to 
himself, as he brooded that New Year’s Day over 
his unhappy affairs. He asked for an increase, 
but was denied. 
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44 I am worth more than twelve hundred a year, 
and will have it!” was his mental ejaculation. So 
he set himself to work to find another situation, 
and after a few months succeeded in obtaining a 
new place and a salary of two thousand a year. 

This good fortune quite set up our young Mend. 
He felt rich; and on the strength of this feeling 
indulged himself with a new parlor carpet and a 
set of chairs—on credit. 

But the next New Year’s Bay brought its sure 
reckoning, and Mr. Ellis found himself further 
behindhand than when his salary was only one 
thousand dollars, and deeper in the Slough of 
Despond. 

“ This will never do,” he said to himself after 
brooding all day over his miserable affairs. “I 
cannot live on two thousand dollars. The case is 
hopeless.” 

Then a ray of light shot into his mind. He was 
a quick, clear-headed accountant, and the sugges¬ 
tion came to him that he might get books to post 
and accounts to settle, as night work. A sense of 
relief pervaded his heart as this idea took shape 
and settled into a purpose. On the very next day 
he sent an advertisement to one of the papers, and 
in less than a week had an engagement to post a 
set of books and get off a balance-sheet, work that 
would occupy his evenings for at least a month, 
and for which he was to receive one hundred 
dollars. 

A better day was dawning upon Mr. Ellis—so 
he thought and felt; and his heart grew light and 
hopeful. So the day would have been better, if to 
larger resources had been added economy and 
self-denial. But this was not the case. He poured 
more water into his barrel, and the added pressure 
made the water flow through the unstopped leaks 
more freely. 

It was no better with him when the next New 
Year’s Day came round. And so it went on for 
ten years; and we find him still as unhappy on 
New Year’s dawn as when it first opened on his 
married life. 

The day came in bright and sunny. As Mr. 
Ellis took his seat at the breakfast-table, he looked 
into the faces of five pleasant children, and across 
at his still young and attractive wife. He ought to 
be a happy man with treasures like these. But he 
was not; and the shadows that were on his coun¬ 
tenance threw themselves across and around the 
table, and dimmed the sunshine of young hearts. 
The children talked gayly at first; but gradually 
a silence fell upon them. The oldest of them could 
be seen stealing glances of inquiry at their father's 
free, and then dropping their eyes thoughtfully. 
Mrs. Ellis did the same, sighing faintly to herself, 
and feeling a sense of oppression going down like 
a heavy hand on her bosom. She knew but too 
well why there was a cloud on her husband’s 
brow. 

44 Happy New Year!” said a neighbor, cheerily, 
to Mr. Ellis, an hour after breakfast, meeting him 
a little way from his own door. 

44 1 don’t see it 1” was the reply of our Mend, in 
a half-playftil, half-worried manner. 

44 Yon ought to see it, then,” answered the neigh¬ 
bor. 44 If you don’t, there’s something wrong.” 


44 Of course there is. In fact there’s always 
something wrong with me on New Year’s Day.” 

44 Bills ?” said the neighbor, shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders and arching his eyebrows. 

44 Bills!” answered Ellis, moodily. 

44 1 thought so,” frankly responded the other. 

44 You did, ha!” His manner a little nettled. 

44 Of course. What else could mar your happi¬ 
ness to-day—a man with such a dear, good little 
wife, and so many sweet children as you have?” 

44 What am I to do ?” asked Ellis, breaking down. 

44 Do? Why have no bills on New Year’s Day.” 

44 Easier said than done.” 

44 Of course it is; but that is no reason why it 
cannot be done.” 

44 1 should like ty know the remedy,” said Ellis. 

44 It is very simple,” said the neighbor. 

Ellis looked at him inquiringly. # 

44 Always pay for what you buy at the time you 
get it.” 

44 Easily enough said; but, suppose you haven’t 
the money in hand?” 

44 Then don’t buy.” 

44 Not bread and meat for your children ?” 

The neighbor turned and looked at Ellis from 
head to foot, with an expression of countenance 
that had in it surprise, reproof and just a little 
contempt. 

44 What is your income a year ?” he asked, in a 
quiet, repressed way. 

44 About two thousand five hundred dollars, take 
one year with another,” was replied. 

44 Humph! A fair show for bread and meat at 
least, one would think.” 

44 But bread and meat aren’t all,” answered Ellis, 
putting himself on the defensive. 

44 No; but they represent our necessities, which 
usually do not cost half as much as our super¬ 
fluities. Here is where the pinch comes. It is for 
the things they might do without that men are 
troubled with bills at New Years.” 

44 Not my case,” said Ellis, rallying a little. 44 1 
have a grocer’s bill and a butcher’s bill; a shoe¬ 
maker’s and a tailor’s bill; a doctor’s bill and a—” 

44 But where have your two thousand five hun¬ 
dred dollars gone,” interrupted the neighbor, 44 and 
these bills not settled before?” 

This threw Mr. Ellis’s mind into oonfhsion. He 
could not give a prompt answer to the question. 

“How much rent do you pay?” asked the 
neighbor. 

44 Six hundred dollars,” replied Ellis. 

44 Can you afford to pay so much?” 

44 No.” 

44 Then why do you pay it?” 

44 Because I can’t get a house to suit me for any 
lees.” 

44 Suit you!” exclaimed the neighbor, shaking 
his head. 44 Ah, my good Mend! I see where the 
trouble lies. It is what suits—what is desired— 
and not what can be afforded that governs you in 
expenditure. No man who lives by this rule can 
hope for anything but the worry and humiliation 
of debt” 

44 Which I have to my heart’s content” said 
Ellis, bitterly. 44 And, struggle as I will, I cannot 
free myself from its coils.” 
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44 Don’t say that You may if you will.” 

44 If you will show me the way out of this dread¬ 
ful state of affairs, I will hold you as my truest 
friend.” 

The neighbor was silent for some moments. 

44 Are you really in earnest?” he asked at length. 

44 Never more so in my life,” replied Ellis. 

44 Will you lay before me a full statement of 
your affairs?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 And then follow strictly the line of action I 
demonstrate to your reason as the only one that 
will lead you out of this labyrinth of trouble in 
which you are involved?” 

“I wilL” 

44 Come to my house this eyening,” said the 
neighbor. 44 Bring with you a statement, as near 
as you can qjake it out, of aU you owe, and the 
longest time you can get for its full payment. We 
wiU then look the matter squarely in the face, and 
see what can be done*’ 

The Ust of unsettled accounts brought in by Mr. 
Ellis was a long and discouraging one, amounting 
in all to over fifteen hundred dollars. 

44 1 am ashamed to make this exhibition,” he 
said, in a choking voice, and with a look of 
humiliation. 

The neighbor went over the list in a quiet, busi¬ 
ness way, ticking off various items with his pencil. 
He then made a list of these items, and, footing up 
the amount, said: 44 These are all things that might 
have been done without, and you see they have 
cost you over three hundred dollars.” 

44 Yes, I see,” answered Ellis, in a subdued 
voice. 

44 And I think it may be safely assumed,” said 
the neighbor, 44 taking your way of doing things, 
that you have let as much more run through your 
fingers in expenditures of various kinds not ab¬ 
solutely demanded for health or comfort in your 
family.” 

Mr. Ellis assented. 

44 Here, then, are between six and seven hun¬ 
dred dollars in a single year—nearly half the 
amount of all you owe. The wonder is, if you 
have been going on in this loose way for ten years, 
that you are not three times as much in debt as 
you are. The remedy is plain. Don’t you see it?” 

44 If I were even with the world, I see how I 
might not only keep out of debt, but save some¬ 
thing every year. But what am I to do with this 
debt?” asked Ellis, gloomily. 

44 To keep on in the way you have been going 
will not help to pay it off.” 

44 No; that is clear enough.” 

44 You have been going in the wrong way, Mr. 
Ellis,” continued the neighbor. 44 If you keep on 
in that way, trouble, worry, humiliation and final 
disaster are sure to come. You must stop, turn 
around, and go the other way. Every step you 
take in this new way will lead you toward pecu¬ 
niary ease and comfort of mind. It will be better 
with you in three months from to-day, if you have 
cut down your ordinary expenditures—which may 
be done—two hundred and fifty dollars, than if 
you had not cut them down at all. You will not 
only have lightened the burden of debt just so 


much, but have laid the foundation of a new order 
of things that will lead you to a pleasant and pros¬ 
perous future.” 

Mr. Ellis sat in silent thought for a long time. 
Then, looking up, he said, with a deep sigh: 44 1 
shall not have a dollar of ready money to begin 
with. Everything I can raise will have to be ex¬ 
hausted on these bills, or I shall be tormented out 
of my life. I must pay a little here and a little 
there; put this one off with a promise, and that one 
with a frowning denial. Oh, dear, what a miser¬ 
able life it is! And I must still keep the grocer’s 
pass-book going, or starve.” 

44 Cash down! It must be cash down!” ex¬ 
claimed the neighbor. 44 There is no other hope 
for you!” 

44 But where is the cash to come from ?” 

44 Reserve enough from the payment of bills to 
keep your table and pay your servants’ wages. 
Take your wife fully into your confidence. Lay 
your affairs all open before her. Put the money 
needed for expenses into her hands, and ask her 
to make it go as far as possible. Spend nothing 
yourself. In fact, don’t carry money about you. 
It is a temptation.” 

Mr. EUis drew a long, deep breath. 

44 If I had a clear one hundred dollars to start 
with,” he said. 

The neighbor understood him, and would have 
cheerfully placed that sum at his disposal; but he 
did not think it well. It would be best for Mr. 
Ellis, in the end, if he worked out his own pecu¬ 
niary salvation. 

44 To meet difficulties and overcome them,” he 
replied, “gives us discipline and strength. It 
isn’t the hundred dollars you want, but the cour¬ 
age and resolution to turn about squarely and go 
in a new direction. It will be easier to walk 
therein than in the old way—a hundred times 
easier.” 

And so our friend found it. Let us see how it is 
with him twelve months afterward. 

44 Happy New Year!” A bright face looked into 
the chamber, as it had looked a year ago; a sweet 
voice rang through it in tones of music. 

44 Happy New Year, darling!” answered Mr. 
Ellis, in a cheery voice, not now stooping in a sort 
of mechanical way to kiss the child, but catching 
her up in his arms and hugging her tightly. 

44 Happy New Year!” met him on the stairs and 
at the breakfast-table; and he flung the greeting 
back with a heartiness of enjoyment and a light¬ 
ness of spirit never felt before. 

The ^door-bell rang as he sat at the table. But 
the sound jarred no nerve, awakened no troubled 
feeling, brought no image of an unpaid bill. True, 
there were unpaid bills, but none of recent date; 
none but what had been adjusted to mutual satis¬ 
faction. Their aggregate, instead of being fifteen 
hundred dollars, was scarcely six hundred, and 
this sum he expected to wipe off in less than six 
months. 

44 Happy New Year!” 

How swiftly time flies. Twelve months had 
come and gone again. 

44 It is a happy New Year! the happiest I have 
ever known,” responded Mr. Ellis to the New 
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Year’s greeting of his little wife, and he kissed 
her in a wild, frolicsome way. “I feel like a 
twelve-year-old boy. Happy New Year, dar¬ 
lings!” catching up his little ones and dancing 
about the room with them in his arms. “ Happy 
New Year to everybody!” 

Not a bill on his table! Not a dollar owed to 
any one! Mr. Ellis was indeed a happy man. 


JANE FIELD'S WORK. 

BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 

44 The task that needs me is the task I need.” 
ANE FIELD—the heroine of my story—was 
not a strong-minded woman, nor even a cul¬ 
tivated one. One look at her broad, kindly 
countenance, full of contentment, and her patient 
gray eyes, was enough to convince you that she 
was satisfied with her little world, and had no rest¬ 
less aspirations after change. She had obeyed 
willingly all her life, first her parents, and after¬ 
ward even the children, her half-brothers and sis¬ 
ters, had exercised from their very babyhood a 
lovingly unconscious tyranny over her which 
Jane truly found pleasant. She would have felt 
no interest in “spheres” or “missions,” if they 
had been subjects she understood. Yet she did a 
man’s work without opposition, and received a 
man’s wages without demur on the part of her 
employers. It came about in this way: 

Her mother was a pleasant-faced little woman, 
without a particle of courage or force of will. She 
married an improvident and unsuccessful n^an, 
who died young, leaving her a widow, with one 
little girl of five years old—Jane herself—and 
without any visible means of support for either. 

In this straitened situation, she came to H-to 

live by her own labor, although she was ill-fitted 
in any respect to fight the battle of life, nor was 
she strong enough in soul to do her work willingly 
for love’s sake. In the midst of her hardest diffi¬ 
culties and discouragements she happened, one 
day, to meet Berke Litchfield, an old lover of hers 
many years ago, and who was now a strong, sturdy 
miner, looking fully able to support a dozen or so 
by his own hands. 

She was too much absorbed in her own troubles 
to remember the old dream, but some lingering 
fancy from his past youth stirred in the man’s 
heart as he saw the pale, tired little woman going 
every day about her work with her thin-faced 
little girl, and at last he offered a home as his wife. 
Not with any special show of sentiment—Berke 
was never given to that—but kindly enough. , 

“ Thou knowest, Jennie,” he said in his rough, 
but pleasant voice, “ I vowed I would never ask 
thee a second time, but a bad vow is best broken; 
and thou art too weak to be left by thyself. I 
don’t like seeing it while I am strong enough for 
us both.” 

Mrs. Field looked up with a smile. It would be 
a pleasant relief, she thought, to be freed from her 
'present anxiety and toilsome labor. Then she 
looked at Jane, and sighed. 

The man understood her glance. He called the 
child to him, and smoothed her light, tangled hair. 

“ She shall be my daughter now—will you not, 


little one ? Jennie, I will take as good care of her 
as if she were mine in truth.” 

So they were married, and as Jane grew up, she 
had the cares of a nurse to five brothers and sis¬ 
ters, all of whom learned quickly enough to run 
to her patient arms as their never-failing refuge 
in all kinds of childish trouble or perplexity; and 
listen for her cheerful voice as the source of most 
of their little pleasures. But the duty she loved 
best of all was to render any service to her step¬ 
father. Every day at noon she carried his basket 
of dinner to him in the mines; for they lived very 
near the Snowfield Coal-Mine, in a little black¬ 
looking house, so small that it seemed to be 
attached to the No. 56 which hung conspicuously 
over the door. He liked to have her talk to him 
while he ate. Sometimes she tried to manage his 
tools, and so her hands became stronger and more 
expert in their use every day. 

About this time, Jimmy, the sixth child, was 
born, and soon afterward she noticed that he began 
to look very tired when he came home, and said 
very little, even to her mother. Also, when he 
had finished his dinner, and returned to his work, 
he sometimes seemed unable to find his tools at 
once, and groped after them like a man feeling his 
way in the dark. One day, he wearily put his 
hands over his eyes, as he got up from dinner, and 
Jane said, softly: “Father, thou’rt downright 
tired. Let me work awhile.” 

“ Nay, lass, but—I do less and less every day, 
and get less wages.” 

“Then rest now, father, and let me work. 
Thou’st worked many a day for me.” 

It was the same the next day, and the next, and 
the one hour’s work lengthened into two and 
three, until the mother began to fret over Jane’s 
long delay at the mine. 

Berke Litchfield roused up at that, and—for the 
first time—spoke roughly to his wife. 

“ Nay, do thou let that alone. I’ll not hear it” 

One evening, as Jane was finishing the whoU 
afternoon’s work, she was surprised by his coming 
near, in his dazed, uncertain way, and asking, 
wistfully: “Lass, art thou tired?” 

“ I could do as much again,” she replied, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“ Eh, but thou’rt a powerful lass for thy age.” 
And he said no more until she came to take him 
home. Then he spoke in a weary, broken-down 
way, that went to Jane’s heart : “ It’s all up now, 
my lass. Thou’lt have to take me home for good. 
I’ll never see thy face again, nor little Jimmy’s.” 
Then suddenly stretching his powerful limbs, he 
cried out in a voice hoarse with pain, and unlike 
his own: “My God! I am blind—and my chil¬ 
dren—” 

“ Poor father,” said Jane, gently, touching his 
arm, “ but I’ll do the work all the same.” 

“ Eh? But thou’rt only a girL They’ll not let 
thee.” 

“ I’ll do a week’s work first, and show them I 
can. They’ll be glad enough to have thy place 
filled now , father.” 

For it so happened that a strike was imminent at 
the Snowfield Mine, and Berke Litchfield was one 
of the few steady men who could always be relied 
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on by his employers. And so it happened that at 
a man’s wages Jane did a man’s work in the 
mines, and did it welL 

A low fever broke out in H-the fourth year 

after this, and the mother and little Jimmy sick¬ 
ened and died. People wondered what Jane 
would do now; but Mollie, the oldest of the Litch¬ 
field children, was a quiet, steady girl, and could 
be trusted to take care of Ned and Ellen at home. 
Robert was already working in the mines, and it 
was not long before a place was found for Dick, 
through the kindness of Jane’s employers. Her 
blind step-father never left her. 

But Jane did lose her place at last. One day, 
passing by “No. 56”—it was a pleasant-looking 
place now, because it was kept so clean, and a few 
scarlet flowers tn bloom made the little window¬ 
sill bright all the summer long—passing by there 
one day, I was surprised to meet Tom Bolton 
coming out. 

Tom was an honest, hard-working young former, 
whose little form joined mine. I stopped him, and 
after a little talk about long rains and late seasons, 
I said, as we walked on: 41 Why, Tom, I did not 
know you knew the Litchfields. Jane is a good 
girl, isn’t she?” 


Tom’s sudden blush and confused answer threw 
a light over his late visit. I shook hands with 
him, and congratulated him heartily. Of course 
I had much to say of Jane’s merits. 

44 Aye, sir,” he answered, with a broad smile of 
satisfaction, 44 there’s such a pleasant, kindly way 
about her; and then the children do take to her 
so!” 

44 How will you manage about them, Tom?” I 
asked. 

44 Mrs. Hays ” (the employer’s wife) 44 will give 
Mollie a good place any time she is ready to go. 
Ellen and Ned will come to us; and the other 
boys, you know, are at work for themselves, and 
doing well. They’re honest lads, sir.” 

44 But Litchfield himself?” I said. 

44 The father ? Why nothing but death will ever 
part Jane from him—and good reasons, too—he 
was a kind friend to her when she was help¬ 
less.” 

44 She has fully repaid it since, Tom.” 

44 True, sir; but the more you do for one the 
more you love him; and 4 a good daughter makes 
a good wife,’ as they say, sir. Oh, he’s heartily 
welcome.” 

And so Jane left the mines. 




THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

THIRD SERIES.—No. 1. 

I COULDN’T stand it any longer. I knew it 
would make me sick. I looked across at the 
deacon, kind of appealingly, and he took the 
hint and sat over, and I slipped into the seat be¬ 
side him. Nobody else knew why I moved. The 
smell of hair restorative in a dose church is bad 
enough, but that ’long side of tobacco smoke made 
close proximity intolerable. 

Now, last foil, at the association, some of the 
brethren got up resolutions against the use of 
tobacco—something about requiring them to aban¬ 
don the use of it altogether. I voted against it. I 
thought we had no right to dictate to others what 
they should eat, drink and wear; that if a man 
chose to wear a filthy wad of tobacco inside of his 
mouth, it was no concern of oufs, no more than if 
he wore his trousers wrong side behind or his coat 
wrong end up. 

But yesterday, at church, I felt like reconsider¬ 
ing my vote. It did seem too bad that one man’s 
breath should poison the whole inside of a meet¬ 
ing-house ; that we should all come in out of the 
fresh, crisp, bracing airs on this sunny Sabbath 
day and be met with a nauseating stench. 

How a tobacco-chewer or a smoker can unblush- 
ingly mingle among cleanly men not given to 
filthy habits, and come into the presence of Wo¬ 
men—sensitive, delicate, refined women—is past 
my comprehension. A man would be hooted at 
who would sit down among ladies and craunch a 
raw onion, or eat a smoked herring, or pick the 


meet off a mutton bone that was old enough to 
been buried a week before; and yet none of these 
are any worse than the breath of the man who 
chews or smokes tobacco. 

We have all seen women riding in carriages 
while the gentleman accompanying them smoked 
as vigorously as the chimney of a gas manufactory. 
We always thought those were the ladies to asso¬ 
ciate with such gentlemen; that 44 like loves 
like.” 

Just as granny and the deacon and I were start¬ 
ing to church last Sabbath, a newly-wedded pair 
passed us, tilting along in a new carriage. They 
looked pretty, bright and cheerful and happy, and 
were going to make their appearance that day. 
Positively, her white veil had a real hazy, blue 
Indian summery look, just because of the cloud of 
smoke that enveloped the married , couple. I 
laughed at Lily, who stood waiting to wrap us 
up comfortably. 

44 Why,” said she, 44 do look at that bride! She 
must be intensely and blindly married to submit 
to such treatment. She will be as well smoked as 
a last year’s jowel before they make their appear¬ 
ance, I’m afraid.” 


This will reach many households just in the 
nick of time—about the time of butchering. In a 
well-regulated fomily in the country a beef will 
be killed, of course; and some of my readers may 
not know how to care for the beef, so that the last 
in the barrel will be as good as the first. You 
don’t want hard, blue, knotty, salty stuff, with -all 
the juices turned to salt, and with no more sus¬ 
tenance in it than there would be in a piece of 
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corduroy; that is the old, careless, haphazard way 
that our fathers and grandfathers used to cure their 
beet 

Now I never tasted better beef than at Dr. Bod¬ 
kins. He always attends to curing it himself, for 
he is an epicure in his tastes. This is the way he 
makes a pickle: Six gallons of water, three pounds 
of brown sugar, nine pounds of pure salt, one 
quart of molasses, three ounces of saltpetre and 
one ounce of soda; this for one hundred pounds. 
These ingredients are to be boiled and skimmed— 
impurities will rise from the sugar and salt for 
some time while boiling. We have used a recipe 
almost like this in the Potts family for years, 
but the crowning excellence of the cured beef, we 
missed in not knowing exactly how the doctor did. 
After his ingredients were all ready to be put to¬ 
gether, he paused long enough to put on the finish¬ 
ing touch, which was, to put in the saltpetre alone, 
let it dissolve, and when the water was boiling dip 
the beef, piece by piece, into the boiling saltpetre 
water, and hold it for a few seconds only in the hot 
bath. This immersion contracts the surface by 
(dosing the pores and prevents the juices of the 
meat from going out into the pickle. Then make 
the pickle as first directed and, when perfectly 
cold, pour it on the meat and see that it is kept 
under by means of boards and weights. 

The doctor’s beef preserves its color, and cuts 
almost as juicy as a fresh roast. This amount of 
pickle is intended for one hundred pounds of beef. 

I don’t know what I would do if I had not such 
good neighbors. Now Sister Bodkin never bakes 
mince or pumpkin pies without sending us some, 
and if she finds out any new thing w hich could 
benefit us in comfort, anything suggestive of eco¬ 
nomy, anything promotive of happiness or plea¬ 
sure, she rejoices to let us know of it. How many 
women there are who will even refhse a new pat¬ 
tern, the knowledge of a new item in cooking, or 
a share of the abundance of orchard or garden! 
And yet that woman and I have little spats some¬ 
times, a kind of lover’s quarrel—it don’t last long 
and we go on loving each other just the same 
afterward, for how can we help it. 

For instance. Brother Jenkins does not preach 
at our church any more, we have Brother Burly, 
of West Virginia, now. Well, after Brother Jen¬ 
kins left and it was known that Pottsville Church 
was without a pastor, we were besieged with 
brethren in quest of a field. As is often the case, 
one brother liked this one, and another that one, 
and we were in a fair way of becoming divided. 
Sister Bodkin and about a dozen others took a 
violent liking to a long-bearded, lank-jawed, white¬ 
eyed old brother, who put the ah! on to the end of 
half his words. 

The day we met to decide this momentous ques¬ 
tion, I happened to sit beside Sister Bodkin. We 
all voted. I was so , fraid / that old grand-daddy- 
long-legs would receive the most votes that I 
almost held my breath for fear; but we who voted 
tor Brother Burly had fifty votes, while the others 
only had twelve. 

I was uneasy tor fear I did not harbor Christian 
feelings of kindness to all concerned in this matter. 

von. xliii.— 4. 


I kept saying to myself in a low whisper: 44 Now, 
Pipsissiway Potts, other people have likes an’ 
dislikes, the same as you have, and it behooves 
you to gherish love to all your brethren and sis¬ 
ters, and to feel charitable toward them, and to 
extend good-will to all in case you are disappointed 
in your choice.” I said: “Yea, I will; the Lord 
helping me I will!” 

I nudged Sister Bodkin, and said, in a kind 
whisper: 44 1 am so glad it is all over, and I hope 
God’s blessing will attend the work of to-day.” 

“Well, it won’t; I say it won’t, now; hadn’t 
ought to!” snarled the dear, blessed woman beside 
me, and with a quick, impatient twitch, she 
gathered the folds of her alpaca away from mine, 
wouldn’t even let our civil, well-kept alpaca be 
neighborly and whisper together. 

Oh, I felt as if I wanted to howl like a lonesome 
dog! I kind of choked, and rolled my tongue 
aimlessly around in my mouth, and plucked at 
the lilac ribbon about my neck, and then a tow 
tears came rolling down my cheeks. That relieved 
me and saved a spell of bleeding at the nose. She 
muttered something in a curt whisper that I did 
not hear, but the Very sound of it hurt like a 
stinging lash. 

Now, you may think that my esteemed friend 
and neighbor was a very human woman. Granted. 
But I knew that blessed woman had the spirit of 
Christ in her heart for all of that, and knowing 
this, I loved her all the better for her conflict with 
the devil. I knew she would come out conqueror, 
and I did not have long to wait for the proof, 
either. 

She always prays for the minister—she never 
forgets him at a throne of grace. I watched and 
waited. The first night at prayer-meeting she 
prayed all around him, prayed for the church, and 
the deacons, and the youth, and the members of 
other churches, but not the new pastor. At the 
next prayer-meeting it was the same, only she 
came a little nearer to the point. She wept, too— 
that was a favorable symptom. 

On the afternoon before the next prayer-meeting 
there was a soft tap at my door, and Sister Bodkin 
came in. She had been crying. She didn’t sit 
down until she h£d spoken her errand. 

“ I have done wrong and have cherished unkind 
thoughts and feelings, Sister Potts, and I want you 
to forgive me;” and down she sat right on the 
floor where she was standing and put both thin 
hands up over her face-and cried right out. 

“ I’ve been so ashamed and so miserable,” she 
sobbed. “ I don’t know how I could have acted 
so; it was unwomanly and showed me to be such 
a narrow-minded bigot.” 

She said she didn’t see how I oould love her, 
but I told her I knew better than she did herself 
what kind of a woman she was, and that I knew 
all the time she would come out the victor in the 
end. 

That night she did not forget to pray for the 
minister. 

Now all this was a secret between us two, and I 
would not tell it now, only that the incident may 
benefit others. Half the troubles in families, and 
churches, and neighborhoods oomes from our 
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talking too much, and making co nfidan ts of 
others, and from being officious and too ready, as 
Aunt Patty would say, to “impart our know¬ 
ledge.” We spend a great deal of time in talking 
about the private affairs of our friends—things 
that are none of our business. How much better 
not to invite the confidence of indiscreet people, 
not to listen to their idle talk, but turn the con¬ 
versation into other channels. Why, half the men 
who run to the law for redress from fancied, 
wrongs would not do so were they not urged on 
by the deceitful tongues of those who do not care 
a straw for them 1 The more a man dwells upon 
the iiyustice of another, the greater seems the 
wrong he has borne; it grows in magnitude, and 
he feels himself persecuted, trodden upon, and 
thinks he has the sympathy of all. 

If you know anything evil of another, if you see 
something in his conduct, say not a word about it. 
What good will it do you to gossip, or dissemi¬ 
nate, or poison others, and prejudice them against 
him? No two persons can tell the same story 
alike; and that is where the mischief lies; just the 
changing of one word, or the emphasis placed on 
a different word, will put a new face on a story, 
and alter the whole meaning Of it 

Yes, talking too much is the root of all dissatis¬ 
faction, sorrow, pain and heart-burning. You 
will see instances of it in the best families, and 
among the best friends. How often, when the 
head of a family dies, in settling the estate all 
sweet ties are broken, old loves sundered, dear 
brothers and sisters separated in anger, and left 
-with feelings of animosity rankling in their hearts 
for all time, and, if traced back, tie whole trouble 
would be found to have originated from too much 
talk, perhaps from conferring with meddlesome 
neighbors whose officious relation in the private 
affairs of others caused all this. 

In all cases it is best to keep one’s own counsel, 
to keep matters under one’s own control, not to 
talk too much, and especially of the family affairs 
of others. If you have troubles, there is One to 
whom you can lift up your heart at all times, One 
who will not betray you or lead you to act un¬ 
wisely or indiscreetly, and whose counsel can be 
depended upon, trusted implicity, and in whose 
goodness and truth your faith need never be 
shaken or doubting. Go to Him instead of the 
impetuous, hot-headed neighbor, whose advice 
would only add fuel to the fire. 

I never shall forget my first lesson in this item 
of mischief-making by meddlesome neighbors. 
When I was thirteen years old, the first death 
came to our household—that of a very beautiful 
little baby-sister only a few weeks old. We chil¬ 
dren were inconsolable over our loss. It was thd 
first sorrow that our mother ever knew, and her 
grief was pitiful to witness. 

That cold, raw November day, after we came 
home from the funeral, I gathered up everything 
that would remind my mother of Rosaline, and 
put them out of her sight. But there was one 
thing that I could not bear to burn or bury, and I 
would never dare to let her see it, and that was the 
cloths with bran and mustard poultices on them 
which had been taken off the baby’s feet when she 


died. Oh! the very imprint of each precious little 
foot was there—the little dots of toes, and the dear 
little heels, the tiny length and breadth—that was 
so much of the wee baby Rosaline! I kept them 
hid in a hollow maple-tree in the woods above the 
house, and every day for awhile I would go there 
and open them gently and cry over them. Some¬ 
times my grief was intolerable, and I would lie 
among the dead leaves at the gnarled base of the 
maple and agonize in my lonely child-sorrow. 
Then I would steal down to the house and look 
over the little dresses and petticoats, and it did 
seem to me that I could not live and endure thia 
great woe. 

In less than one year our mother’s grave was 
close beside the baby’s. We were left very lonely 
—our father and his five little children. I gee 
now how and where I did not do my duty as the 
eldest; but then I did the best I knew in my poor, 
imperfect way. 

A kind old lady, whom wo had been taught to 
call Aunt Polly, lived near us, and she used to 
show me how to cook, and sew on patches, and 
sweep, and keep things in tolerable order. A 
poor family lived near us, and one day Aunt 
Polly suggested to my grandmother that it would 
be good economy for me to give all the baby’s 
clothes to the pooV neighbor’s little one. The bare 
suggestion was dreadful to me, and I cried, and 
went to my father and begged of him not to make 
me do it. He thought it would be advisable to 
give the clothes away, but said he would not com¬ 
pel me to do so. 

I said to my grandmother: 44 Papa says I may 
sell butter, and buy that little baby a dress, but 
he will not make me give away Rosaline’s clothes 
unless I want to.” 

41 They are of no use to you whatever,” was her 
reply; 44 but do as you please about it.” 

So I bought a new dress, and cut and made it 
for the poor woman’s baby. 

44 What do you intend to do with your mother’s 
clothes?” Aunt Polly asked one day, soon after 
this. 

44 Oh, we will have them made over for ourselves 
as soon as we can bear to wear them; we need 
them badly enough,” was my answer. 

“Well, I thought you’d better give some of 
them to your grandmother; it would please her 
so,” was the soft reply. 

Oh, I could hardly stand this cold interference— 
this traffic, it seemed, of the most precious things 
we held; but I bore it all kindly, and without a 
hasty word; though I did cry often when I sat 
alone with my mother’s most familiar wearing 
apparel spread out before me that I could look 
upon it and seem to see her as she looked in life. 

At the request of Aunt Polly, I gave all my 
mother’s lace caps, except one, to our grand¬ 
mother. This was done kindly and quietly, and 
to all appearance cheerfully. 

One day Aunt Polly took me aside and aaid: 
44 So you’ve been abusing me, I hear—been calling 
me ill names. That is great recompense for all 
my kindness!” 

It was no use for me to say that I had never 
spoken unkindly of her; that these reports were 
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idle gossip: that for her care and watchful kind¬ 
ness I was grateful; it did no good whatever. 
Mrs. So-and-so had told her and had affirmed it to 
be toe; a 44 certain individual ” had told her so, 
and the poor old lady went off in high dudgeon, 
leaving me in tears. Three or four days afterward, 
I was at a wool-picking at my aunt's, and hardly 
a woman took any notice of me; my grandmother 
looked down her nose very demurely; my aunts 
acted as if they wanted to call me Miss Potts every 
time they addressed me; and old women peered 
over their glasses at the little girl sitting under the 
window cm a peck measure and scanned her 
critically. But I played with the babies and the 
kittens, and had very pleasant times, for all of 
that 

In the evening, one of the cousins went part of 
the way home with me, and she told me the whole 
story. My! how it had grown! It was all over the 
town—and I hadn't known it—that I had abused 
my dear old grandmother, and called her ill 
names; had said very hard things to my father, 
and threatened of leaving home; had been vio¬ 
lently angry, and thrown my mother's clothes out 
of the house after my grandmother; and had 
treated Aunt Polly in a way she could never for¬ 
give. 

Then somebody had added the cruellest stings 
to this story, now swollen into one of magnitude, 
and I went home crying, and told my father all 
about it. 

His judgment in matters of this kind is excel¬ 
lent. This was what he said: 

44 Now don’t mind it at all—that is a little experi¬ 
ence which is very common and comes in every 
one’s life. People don’t mean to lie, child, but 
they can’t tell a story exactly as they hear it; 
Rome will magnify, and paint, and put on high 
colors in spite of themselves; but they don’t mean 
to do it, they incline to be imaginative. No one 
wants to wrong you. Now don’t be silly; just 
take my advice, and say nothing about this affair, 
and act as if you had never heard it. Live it 
down; any one can, by an upright life, live down 
an idle report that would injure them materially 
if they tried to follow it up and find out where it 
started from and settle the whole affair. Life is 
too valuable to be trifled away chasing after lies. 
And, then, one should not feel hurt over that 
which is fklse—without foundation—if you con¬ 
sider well you will see that it is only your pride of 
self that is hurt—your poor self-esteem wounded— 
nothing more.” 

Why I laughed, red-eyed as I was, to think I 
had cried over a bit of tattle; and from that day to 
this, no gossip has given me one minute’s pain.. 
People may criticize, and measure me, and put 
their own construction on what I say, and do, and 
w nte, but nothing unkind ever hurts me or 
niakes me feel vindictive. 

Now this kind of talk from Deacon Potts to his 
iK&te Pipsey, long, long ago—ripe fifty talking to 
tender fifteen from his standpoint; clear-seeing, 
kindly-di 8 posed, untouched by the frosts of malice, 
mellowed by the varied experience of a lifetime— 
how good it was! how valuable! how timely! 
my young girl-readers take the homely but 


blessed truth of his words to themselves, and may 
they gain wisdom and profit therefrom, and may 
it do them good as it did me. 

Lily and I went to visit an aunt of ours last fell, 
out in Indiana. We had a royal visit. One hun¬ 
dred miles we rode in the cars, then twenty-five 
in a coach, and the rest of the way, five miles, a 
cousin took us in her carriage. We stayed one 
week, and it seemed that a Sabbath stillness was 
about us all the time, away out in the quiet coun¬ 
try, far tom the busy sounds of buzzing wheels, 
and axe, and saw, and hammer, and plane; away 
tom the railroads, and telegraph offices, and daily 
mails, and school bells, and yet the change was 
delightful. October put on her gay robes of scar¬ 
let, and gold, and bronze, and the serene skies 
were their very bluest, and the airs their balmiest. 
Our dear relatives visited with us and brought 
forth their best cheer, and took us abroad in their 
spring wagons and buggies to see other relatives. 
It was very enjoyable indeed. I remember one 
place we went to visit uncles, aunts and cousins, 
and we had not been there half an hour until I 
chanced to look out into the kitchen-yard, and 
there lay two monster shanghais that had just ex¬ 
perienced the death of the guilotine. They lay 
side by side, as though they had loved in their 
lives and in their deaths were not divided. Great 
chickens saved for the occasion! 

It was there that I learned how to make good 
gems of Graham flour. Mine were always flinty 
and not tender like those, but my gems will never 
be so any more, because I know how to make 
them now. 

To one pint of sour milk take one egg, one 
spoonful of sugar, well beaten, and one teaspoonful 
of soda, and good, fresh Graham flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. To be baked in iron gem pans 
with a quick, hot fire. They are delicious, light, 
puffy, tender, and we all know wholesome, be¬ 
cause Graham flour is the flour. 


Since I wrote last for the magazine, we have 
been using freely of oatmeal and cracked wheat, 
and we do most heartily endorse them as whole¬ 
some food. I intend to experiment and see if there 
are not other ways of cooking them. At present 
we use the oatmeal made into mush or porridge, 
eaten either hot or cold, with butter and sugar, or 
with cream and sugar, if preferred. How to cook 
them? Well, I put a pint of oatmeal to soak in 
warm water a few hours before cooking it, just 
water enough to cover it, then pour this mixture 
into boiling water, a little at a time, with a good 
pinch of salt, and let it cook slowly the same as a 
commeal hasty pudding, for half an hour or longer. 
To make a pudding of it, take eggs, milk, sugar, 
raisins and cinnamon, the same as for other pud¬ 
dings. If a heartier dish is desired than either of 
the ways mentioned it can be made by cooking it 
with the water in which meat has been boiled, 
skimming off the fht, and thus adding the relish 
of the meat. Or, soup can be made by cooking 
meat until very tender, removing it tom the 
bones and chopping it up finely and cooking it in 
with the oatmeal. Oatmeal is the prominent 
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article of diet among the population of Scotland. 
The firm muscles, the agility, and the fine open 
countenances of the Scotch, are enough to con¬ 
vince one that when a nation subsists mainly on 
a single article, that such an article must contain 
the elements of nutrition in a remarkable com¬ 
bination. In oatmeal are found the materials for 
the growth of the muscles, the bones, and the 
sustenance of the brain and nerves. When eaten 
by the invalid, it is well to have it thin like gruel, 
served with sugar and milk, or cream if desirable. 

Cracked wheat.—I cook it always one way. It 
is apt to bum, and for this reason I put it in a lit¬ 
tle tin pail, and set the pail into a kettle of boiling 
water; cover closely, and let it boil half or three- 
quarters of an hour. I soak it previously, the 
same as oatmeal, and stir the mixture into boiling 
water. 

In a family of little children these two dishes 
are almost indispensable, and especially where the 
little ones, through inheritance, will be likely to 
lose their teeth while young. Sometimes the bony 
structure of children is little better than chalk. In 
this case, oatmeal and cracked wheat should be 
articles of daily food. They should learn to like 
them, if only from a sense of justice due their 
mortal frames. 

I was mending the cellar-window a few weeks 
ago; it fell out in a storm, and dropped down the 
cellar-stairs, and was badly smashed up. My 
right hand was blistered before I had put in two 
panes. I know there must be a way of getting old 
dry putty off the sash without cutting it off with a 
knife, but I could not remember what it was, and 
I did not know what book I could refer to that 
would give me the desired information. 

“ Now, of course, one’s preacher ought to know 
other things besides how to preach the gospel,” I 
said to myself; and putting on my calash and 
overskirt—I’ve got to wearing overskirts, don’t 
you think, girls!—I went down to Pottsville par¬ 
sonage to ask Brother Burley. 

He had on a very long face, and he showed me 
into his study, and peered over his glasses at me, 
as much as to say: “ Wonder if the critter’s going 
to find fault with my sermons!” 

We talked about the weather, and threshing, 
and the late wind-storm; and when we got 
through I tipped back my calash, and said dis¬ 
tinctly: “Brother Burley, do you know what’s 
good to soften old putty?” 

“ Were you speaking to me, Sister Potts?” said 
he, raising his eyebrows, and showing a wonder¬ 
ful array of white in his staring orbs. 

I repeated my question, and he told me very 
plainly that he was not a glazier, but a preacher, 
and he was sorry that he could not give me the 
desired information'. 

Then I laughed at him. I think he is one of the 
F. F. Y.’s in Virginia, and I wanted to plagiie 
him, and let him see that here in Pottsville we 
esteem our pastor as “ one of us.” 

When I started, he put on his hat and walked 
with me as far as the cabinet shop, and we went 
in, and I inquired of Mr. Weldon if he knew what 
would loosen old, dry, hard putty. 


“No way only to cut it off with a knife,” he 
said, bluntly, and he made the shavings roll up 
like little ringlets. “Leastways that’s how 1 
alius do it—never hearn tell of any other way.” 

I knew there was a better way, sure, for in this 
age of progression there is a handy, easy, labor- 
saving way of doing all kinds of work. But I 
came home and mended the cellar-window, and 
then one of the # dining-room windows, and one 
up-stairs, and almost wore out my poor right 
hand. 

I could not quit thinking about how old, hard 
putty could be softened; and to-day I found it; 
and though it may never be of any use to me, it 
may to others. Wet the dry putty with muriatic 
acid; that will soften it so it will come out easy. 
Don’t forget it. The first time I go to the drug¬ 
gist’s I will buy some, if I never use it. 

I have a good many things that I must not for¬ 
get when I go there; and if these necessary articles 
are good in Deacon Potts’s family, I am sure they 
are in other families; so I will tell you, and the 
bill I make out for ourselves will answer for all of 
us. A bottle of arnica for bruises; a piece of No. 
1 court plaster for cuts and abrasions; a pint of 
linseed oil, in which I will mix as much lime as 
it will cut—this for bums, the best cure known; a 
bottle of glycerine for chapped lips and hands, and 
to soften hard, homey hands; a pint of aqua am¬ 
monia, good to clean glass, wood-work, grease- 
spots on the floor, to dilute in water when wash¬ 
ing your lace and neck, and to keep one’s head 
clean—good, in feet, for everything; a bar of soap 
made to scour with instead of sand; a box of initial 
paper and envelopes; a bottle of oxalic acid to re¬ 
move stains and iron-rust; and some orris-root for 
the girls to nibble when they go to singing-school. 

There 1 you buy them, too; all these things are 
indispensable in a well-brought-up family. 

How slow some people are to learn! I am afraid 
that I have spoiled the costliest dress I over had, a 
fine all-wool merino. How hard I worked for that 
dress, too—boarded a little popinjay of a school¬ 
master for three months. I pitied the fellow. I 
had long wanted a brown merino, and so I con¬ 
cluded to make the exchange—let three months’ 
boarding pay for the pretty dress; that would help 
the boy and help me. The three months were 
very long and tedious. I used to grow tired of his 
stories, the burden of which was “my whiskers,” 
“my curly beard,” “when I was a-shaving,” 
“ ’bout the color of my beard,” “ a heavy beard 
like mine,” and stories all of which brought up 
against the one theme—“ my beard.” 

Surely, I never lodked at the lustrous, heavy 
folds of that royal old-time merino, without think¬ 
ing of a rosy, dapper little pedagogue, who sported 
a long, wavy, goldy-brown beard. 

Though I was very cafeful of my costly dress, 
by some means I got an occasional drop of grease, 
or tar, or dinner on it in spite of myself. I didn’t 
want people should know how very careful I was 
of it when I wore it away from home on special 
occasions. Last fell I washed ft in clean soapsuds, 
and instead of holding it up to drain, and shaking 
it and trying to keep every crease out of it, I 
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wrong it, fearlessly and honestly, as I would wring 
a table-cloth, and ever since then it is hill of very 
decided wrinkles and creases. I ironed it on the 
wrong side while it was yet damp, but the mis¬ 
chief was done and I can never make it look well 
again. It has the appearance of having been slept 
in and broken and mussed up beyond all renova¬ 
tion whatever. 

I tell this bit of experience that other women 
may profit by it. 

I never knew just how to cleanse a new wooden 
pail until very lately. The new, woody taste is 
very unpleasant, but can be removed by filling 
the pail with boiling water, letting it remain in it 
until cold. Then empty it and dissolve some soda 
in lukewarm water, adding a little lime to it, and 
wash the inside well with this solution. After 
that, scald it with hot water and rinse well with 
cold. 

Sometimes I do think women are angelic, then 
again, I use an adjective which implies the very 
opposite; but really there is something in the 
nature of a good woman that surpasses all other 
good things in the world. I cannot compre¬ 
hend the beauty, and goodness, and excellence of 
many women. I am amazed when I endeavor to 
do so, and the tears rain down my cheeks for very 
gladness and gratitude that such truths really do 
exist. But when women step over all reasonable 
bounds in their very kindliness of spirit and in 
their marvellous unselfishness, the thing posi¬ 
tively becomes funny, and we laugh while we try 
to admire and—not emulate. 

We hardly know what to think of the dear little 
wife of the Swedish farmer in the far West, who. 
when one of their horses died, and the team was 
broken and labor stopped, permitted her husband 
to hitch her up beside the remaining horse and 
drive her in the plough. He succeeded in plough¬ 
ing the field, but—the woman, the poor, unselfish 
woman died. 

A surgeon in a hospital once found a poor wife 
suffering most intensely from a purple bruise and 
a sharp pain in her side. She was doubled up and 
could scarcely speak. She would not tell how the 
hurt came; he insisted; she prevaricated; and 
when her suffering forced her to tell, she meekly 
said, in a soft voice :“A friend of mine kicked me!” 

And that friend beloved, was her husband. 

How, I am quite sure that this same spirit is In 
the conduct of every kind woman. I did think 
perhaps, I had a little of it myself, but when 
I come to analyze, I shake my head and think I 
do not belong to that class. I always empty the 
mf .ya into the flour barrel in the pantry, and I 
say: “ The poor men! it will save them a little 
but, really, after all, I believe I do it because I 
don’t scatter the flour like they do and spill it over 
the sides of the barrel, and whiten the floor and 
walls, and disorder things generally. So there is. 
no unselfishness in the deed at all. 

I am frequently amazed and distressed when I 
see delicate, lovable women bearing the loads and 
burdens that rightfully belong to their sons and 
husbands, and they do it without any compulsion 


whatever. I have known women to pick berries 
out in the hot sunshine, and sell them for six cents 
a quart, and take the money to buy pantaloons for 
a great thick-lipped, broad-shouldered fellow she 
called her husband; women to pitch hay from the 
wagon into the mow to the hired man, while “he” 
lay snoozing in the noon-day heat; women to roll 
logs while “he” picked brush; the white-browed 
wife to go out in the equinoctial storm to milk and 
feed the stock while he trotted the baby, and piped 
shrilly the cradle-song: “ Ding-dong-bell; all is 
well, all is well.” 

All these things are common among wives. 

Does anybody presume that if I had married 
Deacon Skiles, I should have settled down into 
this precious sort of a wife, and have saved the 
dear old noodle and wore myself out in bondage 7 
Never! 

I used to laugh in my sleeve at the babyishness 
of the husband of my best beloved girl-friencl, 
twenty-five years ago. Before she married him 
we were very intimate and very dear to each other, 
and one of the stipulations when I gave my con¬ 
sent to the nuptials was, that whenever I came to 
her house, or she to ours, we were to sleep to¬ 
gether. He consented right rosily. But when¬ 
ever the time came and we two were anticipating 
a visit that would reach beyond the midnight 
hours, that fellow would begin to have pains in his 
head—shooting pains—and they increased as the 
hour of retiring drew nigh; and though she would 
wet his poor head in vinegar, and make him snuff 
camphor from the palm of her little hand, and rub 
his head gently, and rest it against her faithful 
breast, he would grow worse and worse and go off 
to his bed groaning with the most excruciating 
pains. Of course, she who had promised to cleave 
unto him until “ death do us part,” could not leave 
him to suffer alone all through the weary hours of 
a long night. But afterwhile her obtuse percep¬ 
tions grew sharp, and the blessed, double-dealing 
woman, with a strategy that would have showered 
the laurels down upon the brow of a general, 
would let him toss and groan in pain and distress 
while we would lie and visit, with all the old-time 
zest of our girlhood, and when I would succumb 
to weariness and fall asleep, she would go and 
sleep with him the rest of the night. 

I was never jealous of anything or any person 
except that man. I could have pinched him out 
of existence, as sportsmen do pigeons, if I had 
dared to do it; the will was in my heart; the de¬ 
lectable booby who could not gracefully and 
kindly allow me a little corner in the affections of 
his wife, a woman whose loving heart was large 
enough to take in and cherish a multitude of loves 
and friendships, and then leave him more than he 
could appreciate. 

It’s a little thing, but it troubles me, and I have 
no doubt but other women, mothers especially, 
have the same feelings that I do on the subject— 
that is, ruffles, and bias bands, and fluting, and 
headings, and so much trimmings. 

I'tell the girls often: “ Now make this dress, or 
overskirt, or polonaise, quite plain; don’t spend 
your time foolishly; let the same hours you would 
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put upon it be spent in reading useful books, or 
in study, or even in walking out in the crisp, 
wholesome, pure air, and treating your lungs to 
some of the rare breezes on these rugged hill- 
tops.” 

They make good promises, and they are good 
girls, and mean what they say, but before they 
are aware of it some pretty device suggests itself, 
and the tempter whispers: “ That would be in ex¬ 
cellent taste, and not common, either;” and they 
conclude that, just this once, will not be time 
wasted unwisely, and they indulge, and time after 
time they are deluded into the same snare. 

For the sake of the women of our land, I do 
wish this curse of dress could be ameliorated in 
some way, our growing girls lifted out wholly 
from its thraldom, and be made to feel and see the 
emptiness and the wickedness of this great na¬ 
tional folly. It comes to the womanhood of to¬ 
day like a soourge; it is robbing them of their 
rightful dues; it is stealing from them that which 
is of more value than titles, and lands, and deeds, 
and gold, and jewels. Their precious time is be¬ 
ing wasted; their years are dropping away from 
them and leaving no recompense. Their minds 
are learning to be content to loiter and doze in the 
dreamy valleys, instead of aspiring to climb the 
heights, and grow strong, and stand face to face 
with the stars, and rejoice in the boon of immor¬ 
tality and the glory and grandeur that circles like 


a halo a life true and brave and full of excellence 
and exaltation. 

There is nothing that can so belittle our lives as 
a love of dress. I could cry out when I see poor 
girls toiling day after day at any kind of menial 
drudgery, only so it brings them money to ex¬ 
pend for finery. That seems the height of their 
ambition; and they so enjoy devising how the 
trimming shall be put on, and whether it had bet¬ 
ter be this way or that. 

How this great scourge called dress is to be 
brought under subjection, to be held in check, to 
be managed, no one knows. Women’s conven¬ 
tions cannot reach it; the press cannot touch it; 
reason falls to the ground before its brazen stare 
of disdain, and argument cowers before its august 
presence. Where it will end no one knows; its 
pitiable results every right-thinking woman sees 
and laments; and its wide sweep all over the 
length and breadth of our doomed land every one 
feels and sorrows over. 

How can our women become cultured when 
their thoughts are narrowed down within the 
small compass left to them ? How can our capa¬ 
city for enjoyment be made greater, when this 
most enervating toil of body and brain is binding 
us down so effectually ? How can we grow wise, 
and good, and intellectual, and beautiful, in this 
narrow range we have chosen? God pity us 
all! 



THE MEASURE OF A MAN. 

BY BEV. CHAUNCY GILES. 

A DOCTRINE that is the measure of a man, 
must be a doctrine which will help him in 
his labor. It must be a doctrine which he 
can carry with him into the field and shop, into 
the store and office. Man must labor. His neces¬ 
sities require it; the constitution of his physical 
nature demands it; and his labor is often irksome, 
exhaustive and oppressive. If his doctrine teaches 
him that labor is a curse imposed upon him as a 
punishment, it takes away from him his highest 
motive, it takes his heart out of it, it paralyzes his 
arm, and dries up the fountain of his strength. It 
degrades him from a Mend and co-worker with 
the Lord, going forth on an errand of love to his 
fellow-man, with a message of joy on his lips and 
help in his right hand, to a convict condemned to 
labor for a crime. It scourges him to his reluctant 
task with the whip of necessity. It degrades him 
from a free man to a slave. It makes labor dis¬ 
reputable. Hence men seek to avoid it for them¬ 
selves and to force it upon others, and to accumu¬ 
late the means of living without it. Hence the 
laborer is unfaithful; he cheats, he steals, he tries 
to get the most wages for the least service, just as 
his employer tries to get the most service for the 
least wages. This creates a perpetual war between 
capital and labor, and brings ruin and misery 
to all. 


A true doctrine of man’s nature, and of his rela¬ 
tion to the Lord and his neighbor, would reverse 
all this. Labor, when rightly viewed, is not a 
curse, it is a blessing. It has its source in the 
divine nature, and its ordination in man’s nature. 
It is a form of love; it is a means of transmitting 
the divine blessings from man to man. It is pleas¬ 
ing to the Lord. 44 My Father worketh hitherto 
and I work.” It is following our Lord’s example. 
It is helping Him to carry His purposes into effect. 
The path to Heaven lies through useful work, and 
the angels walk patiently and tenderly by the side 
of the honest and unselfish worker through all the 
dusty paths of life. 

If a man’s doctrines of Heaven and the Lord, 
and of his own spiritual nature, teach him that 
work is noble, and acceptable service and worship 
when engaged in from right motives, it will help 
him in every step of his duty. It Will give him a 
new and heavenly motive for his work. It will 
put love in his heart, and strength in his arm. It 
will break off the chains of servitude, and make 
him the Lord’s freeman. He will not go crouch¬ 
ing and trembling in the presence of pampered 
idleness. This doctrine of the true and only no¬ 
bility of use, is the Lord’s arm under a man, it is 
the Lord’s strength in him, and that arm will lift 
his burdens, and make his own hands strong and 
skilful in his work. That doctrine will be love in 
his heart, and he will carry its joy and peace into 
hi* work. That love will glorify it. He will see 
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his neighbor’s good in forge and furrow. Instead 
of standing alone, opposed by men and branded 
with the curse of God, he has all Heaven on his 
side. He is the Lord’s embassador. He puts his 
message into wood, and iron and stone. Like 
Moses, he has the rod of a divine power in his 
hand, with which he parts seas of difficulty for his 
fellows on their march from the bondage of Egypt 
to Canaan, brings water from the rock to quench 
their thirst, and works wonders for their help. 
The angels are on his side. The Lord is on his 
side. The prayer offered in useful deed from love 
to the neighbor, will be more acceptable to Him 
than incense swung in golden censors, and all the 
pious formalities of a sanctimonious worship. The 
Lord Himself came down to the manger, and the 
workshop of the carpenter, to daily association 
with fishermen and tax-gatherers, to eating with 
publicans and sinners, and we want a doctrine of 
the Lord which will take us there, when duly 
calls, and which will ennoble all useful service for 
man, whether it is the work of the hand or the 
foot, the lip or the brain. 

We want a doctrine that will measure our natu¬ 
ral and sensuous delights, and teach us how to 
enjoy the comforts and blessings of this life. The 
Lord loves to see His children happy in this world, 
and He has made the most ample provision for 
our happiness. It is not His fault if we turn His 
blessings into a curse. The Lord does not seek 
44 to take us out of the world, but to keep us from 
evil.” No man can fully understand this world 
until he can see it from a spiritual point of view. 
Natural delights are not harmful in themselves. 
It is their abuse and not their proper use that is 
evil. When the Church teaches us to look upon 
them as sinful in themselves and displeasing to 
the Lord, it not only places them in a false light, 
but it cuts us off from their real use. We lay the 
foundation for the whole superstructure of our 
being through the endless fiiture, in this world. 
Every spiritual faculty is based upon a natural 
one; the broader, truer and more systematical the 
natural, the better the foundation. We ought, 
therefore, to cultivate every faculty, and not sup¬ 
press it. We ought to use the world, and not 
abuse it. A doctrine that teaches us to make a 
desert of this life, that we may gain a paradise 
above, prevents us from preparing the ground, 
and planting seeds at the only time when they can 
be planted, which are to blossom into beauty and 
bear fruit unto eternal life. Why should sorrow 
be any more pleasing to the Lord in this world 
than the other ? In what a strange and perverted 
light does such a doctrine present the wisdom and 
goodness of the Lord ? Does He plant desires in 
man which it displeases Him for man to gratify ? 
Does He put the forbidden fruit to our lips, and 
then curse us if we taste it ? That cannot be. 
There can be no better evidence that the Lord in¬ 
tended to have man enjoy his natural delights— 
the forms of beauty; the delights of the ear, and 
taste, and touch, than the fact that He has given 
us the capacities for such delights, and the means 
of gratifying them. It is the office of the Church 
to teach us their true value, and how to get it; how 
to get the best and the most good out of to-day, 


and at the same time make it an instrument and 
stepping-stone to a higher good to-morrow. John 
saw the Holy City, coming down from God out of 
Heaven. Our city must come down into external 
life; it must direct, control and use all our natural 
faculties, our physical strength, our natural sci¬ 
ence, our natural appetites and desires; our wealth 
of knowledge and money to the attainment of our 
highest present and eternal good. 

A perfect doctrine must be the measure of man 
in his sorrow as well as in his joy. In the Holy 
City there is to be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying; neither shall there be any more pain. 
Do you say that it could not be intended for man 
in this life then? Why not? The Lord did not 
form the nerves to be the instruments of torture; 
He created them to be the inlets of delight. He 
did not form the eye to be blinded with tears, but 
to be the light of the body, and to fill the mind 
with images of the beauty and glory of the mate¬ 
rial world. A true doctrine will teach us the cause 
of pain and sorrow; how to bear it when it comes 
and how to prevent its coming. It will divest life 
of all false and imaginary fears. It will reveal to 
us the true cause of all pain and sorrow. A false 
idea concerning the nature of the Lord, and His 
relations to men, has been one of the most fruitfril 
sources of human sorrow. Men have been taught 
to regard the Lord as their enemy, burning with 
vengeance for a violated law; and that the great 
obstacle to salvation was the difficulty of gaining 
His favor. They have been taught that the Lord, 
who loves them with an infinite and unchanging 
love, hated them with a cruel hatred. That their 
best friend was their most cruel enemy. If you 
could be made to believe and know with infallible 
certainty that the Lord was on your side, that He 
looked upon you with infinite tenderness and 
mercy, and never failed to do all in His power for 
your highest good, would it not take the sharpest 
regret from disappointment, and the keenest pang 
from sorrow ? The Lord loves me, you would say, 
and suffers no shadow of sorrow to come upon me, 
except for my good. He leads me according to an 
infinite wisdom, which sees the end from the be¬ 
ginning. How such a confidence would dry your 
tears, and assuage your pain! How it would help 
you to bear the burdens and meet the trials of life t 
There could be no grief beyond its power. Death 
itself would be robbed of its terrors t The death 
which is now the great terror of humanity, would 
be seen to be but an appearance. Regarded from 
a spiritual point of view, it would be found to be 
only a stop in life. 

How much we need such a doctrine. How many 
hearts are breaking with grief for the loss of loved 
ones, who have only gone from natural sight to 
come nearer to their true life! How many eyes 
are so dimmed with tears for the loss of some 
natural good, that they cannot see the brighter 
spiritual blessings the Lord offers them in its 
place. A doctrine that is the measure of a man 
must probe to its bottom every sorrow, and supply 
a balm for every wound. 


Good works will never save you, but you can 
never be saved without them. 
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A MOTHER'S DISCIPLINE. 

A SKETCH FROM THE BY-WAYS 
BY L-P-. 

NE evening in March, at a late hour, I sat 
sorting, cutting and sewing a pile of un¬ 
sightly carpet-rags. This was the last of 
many burdensome and tedious jobs I had stinted 
myself to finish during the winter, and here March 
was at hand, and this distasteful work just fairly 
commenced. I was weary in body, and worn in 
spirit, with my early and late toiling, but I resolved 
that spring should not far advance till my work— 
at least the heaviest part of it—was off my hands, 
according to my plans. 

The next day, however, my rags were banished 
to an out-of-the-way place in a promiscuous heap, 
for Maddie, the oldest of my two little girls, was 
quite sick, and lay moaning in the arm-chair. 
My hired help just then got sick, too, and had re¬ 
turned to her home, and I was left alone to attend 
to my child, whose malady grew more serious 
hourly, and with a large washing on my hands, 
which had been put in soak over night. 

None, save those who have passed through the 
ordeal, may know the heart-sinking, the weari¬ 
ness and dreariness of the days and nights that 
followed, as our little one grew steadily worse, 
until we thought she was going from us forever. 
Much sickness prevailing at that season in the 
community, my good, kind husband, unable to 
procure other help, took upon himself my care 
and work, that I might devote myself entirely to 
Maddie. Thus baby Amy was decoyed from the 
sick-room, where her prattle could not be endured, 
to see “pa, pa” peel potatoes, set table and pre¬ 
pare coffee. 

But fainter and fainter grew my heart, as day 
and night our darling sufferer lay battling with 
the fierce disease, until her body could nowhere 
bear the softest handling without a cry of pain. I 
tried to pray, but I only repined. I could not 
even weep, though my heart seemed crushing 
beneath the stroke of her anguish. I thought 
since life was so fraught with sorrow and agony, 
I could not be thankful for my own, or for my 
children’s; and I once cried: “Since she must 
suffer thus, oh, end this pain in death, and take 
my loved one away; but, oh, if possible, 4 let this 
cup pass from me.’ ” 

The disease had reached its climax now, and 
though I lay by her side trying to soothe her with 
pet names and endearing words, she heeded it not, 
for she was delirious, and called pitifully to me: 
“ Mamma, Amy is out in the snow, I must go 
after her.” “ Mamma, I can’t tie her shoe.” 44 Amy 
has my dishes.” 44 O mamma, take them away, 
she will break them!” 44 See, ma, the horses will 
kick her.” 44 Do, mamma, give me my doll, Amy 
is spoiling her.” 

During these ravings she would frequently 
attempt to rise, and then fall back with a moan. 


Then I remembered, in the heat and hurry of my 
work, the many burdens I had unconsciously 
placed upon my little six-years-old Maddie. This 
was present with her now; and the little incidents, 
at the time so trifling to me, so grievous to her, 
came back to me with many self-upbraidings, and 
her words were stinging arrows to my accusing 
conscience. 

Truly, how many times her playthings had been 
devoted to the little destructive fingers of her baby 
sister, that I might, without interruption, compass 
my self-imposed tasks, and gratify my ambition 
to accomplish just so much. How many steps she 
had taken to save time for me and amuse Amy. 
Had they not both played in a cold room while I 
was too busy to note the fact, till they returned to 
me with blue hands and watery eyes, and I knew 
they were chilled through and through? Had 
they not, time and again, been turned off with a 
cold, unsatisfying lunch, instead of a careftiUy- 
prepared dinner for childhood’s appreciative appe¬ 
tite, that I might gain more opportunity to exhaust 
my strength and patience over some tedious piece 
of tucking, ruffling or trimming to adorn their 
apparel, and make them still more attractive to 
the eye of pride? 

All this, and much more, in that dark hour I 
saw as exceedingly wrong; and I saw myself, 
whom I had before thought a tender, loving 
mother, 44 weighed in the balance and found want¬ 
ing.” I was a negligent, undutiful mother, un¬ 
mindful of my child’s best interests; and now 
God, whom I had complained of as 44 encompass¬ 
ing Himself with a dark cloud, that our prayers 
should not pass through,” seemed speaking to me 
through these circumstances of my life, and say¬ 
ing to me: “ If I spare her, will you do your duty 
now?” I promised heartily, 44 1 will, I will.” 
More painful to me than the loss of the dear one 
was the thought of my neglect. 

Slowly she began to recover; and the first time 
she was lifted without that heart-wringing cry, 
my heart overflowed with joy, my eyes with tears. 
The first time she knelt with us around the family 
altar, and the first time she sat in her usual place 
at the table, the smiles broke on my lips, while 
tears ran down my face. Oh, we were not sparing 
of pet names then; and Maddie learned at last how 
inexpressibly dear she was to us. I had time then 
to prepare dainty food for her returning appetite. 
Her toys were no longer subject to the imperious 
will of her baby sister. Indeed, in many things 
they seemed to change places; and we might have 
been in danger of overdoing, had not Amy seemed 
to realize the situation, and quite naturally fell 
into our habit of tender concern for “ poor sister.” 
I had time now with patience and gentleness to 
correct the naughty habits formed, to teach Mad¬ 
die not only a form of prayer, but its meaning. I 
thought I was the happiest woman in the world 
when she assumed her usual plays, and the music 
of her childish glee was unchecked, for it did 
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not jar on disordered nerves or a discordant 
spirit. 

One time early in her sickness she seemed de¬ 
pressed, and I said: 44 O darling, mother would let 
yon run and play all you wished if you were only 
well.” 

She seemed thoughtful, but very sober, and 
Anally said, while every word was to me a wound 
long in healing: 44 1 am afraid, ma, you will tell a 
lie.” 

44 What!” said I, 44 ma tell a lie! Did my little 
girl ever know her ma to lie?” 

She shook her head, but seemed unable to think 
I could allow her to run and play as she had often 
attempted to, noisily. 

I was careful to see that my promise was ful¬ 


filled to the letter. But, oh, how many times 
during her sickness I feared I should never have 
cause to restrain those little feet, busy hands and 
that prattling tongue more. 

Now, for the sake of my family’s comfort and 
welfare, I live and labor; but not as before. 
While I have time for every duty, I have none for 
needless ornament, or unseasonable work at mid¬ 
night hours or before the dawn of day. If friends 
come in and find me cutting paper cats, or helping 
dress the children’s dolls, when buttons come off, 
and strings fail and knot, I am serene, though my 
morning’s work is not yet all done. They are 
serene and happy, too. Why should they not be 
so, where loving, cheerful sacrifice is the order of 
the day, instead of driving care ? 


Ifmnq ®irdb[. 


• LICHEN'S NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 

EAR HOME CIRCLE: How glad I am to 
be back in my old comer amongst you, 
and to be able there to wish you a 44 Happy 
New Year!” Everything looks so home-like 
around me. It is so pleasant to see the familiar 
names of last year’s writers, and think that so 
many of the same eyes will read the pages of the 
Home Magazine again. I wonder if all of you 
readers had a happy New Year, and if any new 
joys came with its entrance ? I wonder how many 
of you placed wine upon your tables to offer the 
coming guest, tempting him to spoil the first day 
of his year with folly and weakness—repaying 
him for the good wishes he has brought you by 
an injury which perhaps can never be effaced? 
Or, how many have tried to use their influence by 
word or act, when it was practicable or fitting, to 
strengthen him against the fascinating temptation? 
Many girls think they have no influence at all, and 
therefore it is not worth while for them to try to 
eecert any. But only the other day I heard a gen¬ 
tleman say: 44 The girls have more influence over 
young men with regard to drinking than any one 
else can have. If a girl would not go out to a 
place of entertainment with any young man who 
she knew had been drinking, nor countenance his 
taking wine at such places, nor dance with one 
whom she saw was under its influence, there 
would not be half so much intemperance as there 
is now.” 

It was a quiet, steady, married man who said 
this; so his words were not spoken out of mere 
gallantry or compliment to the sweet, timid-look¬ 
ing young girl who was present. It was what he 
seriously believed from his observation and know¬ 
ledge of men. And I write it here in the hope that 
some will be stimulated by it to use whatever in¬ 
fluence they may have in a gentle, womanly way 
upon those with whom they are associated. Who 
knows how much happier a year they may help to 
make for some one ? 

January, 1875! How queer it sounds before we 
have grown used to it! And what will this New 
Year be to us? we question eagerly. She holds 
her hands behind her—all but one—that we may 


not see what gifts she brings. Curiously we try to 
peep behind the curtain in which she envelopes 
them. Vainly we speculate upon the future, and 
lay plans, with sure confidence of their being car¬ 
ried out, which may fade into vapor at*a breath of 
adverse wind. But fast as they die we make new 
'ones—airy castles which many of us will never 
enter, but which delight our eyes and hearts in 
the contemplation. 

No doubt this month w’ill be keenly enjoyed by 
those who, with youth and health on their side, can 
don then* skates, and skim over the smooth crystal 
surface of river or pond in that most exhilarating 
of amusements. Or, when the snow-carpet lies 
thick over the earth, go speeding over the country, 
warmly wrapped from the biting cold, in comfort¬ 
able sleighs, to the music of merry bells and joy¬ 
ous voices. But we superannuated ones, who 
have colds or asthma, rheumatism or neuralgia— 
any of those disagreeable ills which degenerated 
flesh is heir to throughout the winter season—will 
just draw up around tho fire, with shawls around 
our shoulders, put our feet out toward the pleasant 
warmth, settle ourselves back in comfortable arm¬ 
chairs and read, knit or crochet for our enjoyment. 
Or have the sofa wheeled up to the warm corner, 
and, tucked away in shawis, rest in its hospitable 
arms. When an opening door admits a sudden 
draught of cold air upon us, or an unusually loud 
blast whistles around the corner of the house, we 
draw our wraps closer around us with a shiver, 
and wish that wintry weather would soon be over. 

Yet, it has some few beautiful pictures for us, 
too, and one of these I must describe. ’Tis some¬ 
thing which I saw last January, but its impression 
can never fade from my memory. We had had 
a damp, cloudy day, and before dark a cold, driz¬ 
zling rain fell, which gave place during the night 
to a sharp north wind. Next morning, when we 
lifted the curtains upon the outer world, a scene 
of bewildering beauty met the eye. Diamonds 
and pearls seemed showered over the earth. The 
trees, the shrubbery, fences, wood-piles, every¬ 
thing, was dressed in a thin covering of ice, which 
threw back the morning sunshine in dazzling 
glory. An uncultivated field near the house had 
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grown up thickly in tall weeds, the previous sum¬ 
mer, and the dead, branchy stalks were still stand¬ 
ing. Every one of these little branches was now 
cased in crystal, and the whole was a smooth sea 
of glittering glass; and when the breeze shook 
and bent this strange foliage, it danced and spar¬ 
kled, the most resplendent sight I ever looked upon. 

Not far from a side window of my room stood a 
little gnarled peach-tree, so unsightly that it came 
near losing its claim on our indulgence the year 
before, and was only spared because of a few fine, 
luscious offerings of fruit, which it still bore on 
one branch. Now, all the little twigs were hung 
with ice pendants, and at certain points reflected 
the sun’s rays in most brilliant rainbow colors. 
Nature, so loving unto the poorest and humblest 
of her children, had transformed the ugly little 
tree into a thing of beauty. 

It was hard to withdraw my dazzled, half- 
blinded eyes from this splendid vision, which I 
knew would so soon fade away. Even by the 
noon of that short, bright winter day, it was fast 
melting into invisible moisture, and the rest of a 
lifetime may not enable me to witness just such 
another. I never dreamed of anything of the kind 
half so beautiful as this. It made me think of a 
story I read when a child, called “The Silver 
morning and the Golden day.” I do not remember 
much of it distinctly, but the silver morning was 
something such a scene as this I have described 
would be before sunrise; and the sun coming out 
upon it later, made the golden day. The hero of 
the story was so impressed by the sight, that in 
after years, when grown to be an artist, he painted 
the two scenes as companion pictures. It was a 
pretty story for young folks. I do not know but 
that it was in the Home Magazine. If so, many 
of you may have read it. That was where I found 
many of the best and prettiest stories read in my 
early girlhood. 

We took the “ Home” during some of its first 
years, and I grew with its growth, and it helped to 
form my taste in reading—encouraging what was 
pure and good with true life lessons running 
through it; and teaching me to reject that which 
was sensational or that dressed-up vice and weak¬ 
ness under such a garb as to render them not un¬ 
pleasing. In those times I lived, for awhile, in a 
little country village, where we were cut off from 
society and amusements, and where I often felt 
dissatisfied with my lot. The coming of the 
magazine each month, was therefore hailed with 
joy, and the beautiful little gems of thought and 
lessons of encouragement in meeting life’s duties 
and trials, from the pen of Virginia F. Townsend, 
and others, were a source of help and strength to 
me. It is these things which have made me love 
the book so, and, in addition to its present worth, 
cause me to be so interested in its prosperity. 
May it see many more happy New Years, and go 
on doing good and giving pleasure and instruction 
to thousands in the rising generation, as well as 
those who now read its pages. 

May I long be able to read, and also to write for 
it, adding my little mite, it may be, to the enjoy¬ 
ment of others who do not scorn to notice and 
love so lowly a thing as a Lichen. 


MY WINDOWS. 

HOUGH one of my names is 41 Daisy,” I, 
too, am, and have been for nearly a decade, 
a “lichen.” 

Have the dear readers of the “Home” a place 
in their hearts for still another? I am sure they 
have, for hearts are not like houses; houses will 
hold no more than they can, while hearts know 
no limits, they can take in and take in, dear one 
after dear one, and yet always have room for one 
more! else I should not dare open “ my windows ” 
to look out upon you and your life and that you, 
also, may “ look out upon life ” through them, and 
sometimes, it may be, get a glimpse of the life 
within. 

From one of my window’s I look out upon a high 
mountain, with only the valley between; and just 
above its summit I see the clear, blue skies and 
floating clouds, beautiful fleecy clouds of purest 
white. Only a little while ago this mountain was 
covered with the royal robe, magnificent in its 
rare and gorgeous beauty, which October brings 
each year and, for very gladness, flings over all 
nature. Now, all is clothed in the sober garb of 
November; but 44 Behold all things are beautiful 
in their season.” To-day, while lying back among 
my pillows looking from my window out upon 
the old mountain and the beautiful clouds above 
it, and watching the beechcn-leaves, dry and 
brown, as they are taken up into the air land 
sw’ept along by the wind, like flocks of frightened 
birds, I have been forcibly impressed with the 
truth of those w’ords. The denso forests of bare, 
gray trees with which the hills are covered make 
an admirable background for the dark green of 
the fir-trees and hemlocks scattered here and there 
among them, and are not without a loveliness of 
their own, for the sunshine lies over mountain and 
glen, lighting up tho sombre tints with a soft, 
silvery radiance beautiful to see. Ah, yes; there 
is a bright side to every picture, and even the lilb 
of us lichens is not without its hours of sunshine, 
and not without its usefulness , we trust. But “ the 
flesh is weak,” and, perhaps, to every “lichen” 
the dark hours come alike, when w r e are prone to 
cry out that 44 our burdens are greater than we can 
bear.” Let us look up, and all the shadows will 
pass away; let us be 

14 Assured that He whoso presence fills 
With light the spaces of these hills 
No evil to his creatures wills.” 

44 —That He 

Will do, whatever that may be, 

The best alike for man and tree.” 

Let us remember that 

44 In the darkness as In daylight, 

On the water as on land, 

God’s eye is looking on us. 

And beneath us is His hand. r ' 

Oh, many and many a time have I been blessed 
by some golden word of Whittier’s ! Dear poet! 
may blessings forever rest upon him and crown 
his life with peace and happiness for the beautiful 
words of truth, of comfort and cheer, which he 
has given to weary, trial-burdened hearts! 

Daisy. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 

BY CHATTY BROOKS. * 

SECOND SERIES.—No. 1. 

S EPTEMBER 1.—Nearly all my girls are back 
again to attend the tall term. Two or three 
of them are missing, but their places are 
filled by new ones. One of them, Elsie Mayland, 
is a shrewd Yankee girl from Massachusetts. She 
was left an orphan at an early age, and has had to 
depend on her own exertions to make a living. 
She has worked in a factory, and in a shoe manu¬ 
factory, and at making matches, and bottoming 
chairs, and in a dairy, and is certainly one of the 
bravest, most energetic girls I ever met. I hope 
she will infuse some of her energy and enthusi¬ 
asm into these quiet girls of mine, especially the 
doll-ones, and the “ mamma-girls,” and the cry¬ 
baby kind, for all of these are found in our Insti¬ 
tute. 

Professor McWilliams has two new assistants 
this term—a young man, Mr. Hardy, and a Miss 
Pendleton. So we expect affairs to move plea¬ 
santly and easily, and no one be overworked or 
bear too heavy a burden. 

September 2.—I saw a little thing to-day that 
was new to me. Sylvia was making a new white 
skirt, and, as she has to economize, she made it to 
wear with her best alpaca dress with a train, or 
with her other ones that are shorter. It is done 
by running a cord in a shirr in the back part of it, 
so that it can be let down or drawn up to suit the 
kind of a dress. I thought it was very good econo¬ 
my. Sylvia says she always puts narrow linen 
braid round the wide hems of her skirts to prevent 
them from fraying about the edges, and wearing 
oat soon. She says it will pay for the trouble, 
when one is repairing an old skirt, to put a new 
feeing about the bottom and edge it with narrow, 
substantial braid. 

Josephine laughed over this pretty bit of wo¬ 
man’s ingenuity, and then she told about being at 
a wedding once where one of the girls was so un¬ 
fortunate as to get a spatter of coffee on the end of 
the beautiful pink bow she wore at her neck. At 
night when they retired, and the hostess showed 
them to their room, she saw the damaged ribbon, 
and very kindly suggested an ingenious device 
for its removal. “Just fringe it out, dear,” said 
she; “ let the stained place come in the fringe, and 
nobody will ever dream that anything has be¬ 
fallen it.” She did so, and it saved the ribbon. 

One should never wear a ribbon after it begins 
to show soil or honest usage; they are not pretty 
after the lustre and the freshness of the fancy store 
have departed from them. I remember one time 
I told my George Nelson to call at our pastor’s 
house and bring home my last magazine, if Mrs. 
Lee was done with it. Now, my dear dead hus¬ 
band was a man of very few words—pleasant, 
cheerful, but so modest and quiet that he rarely 
led in a conversation. He called for the magazine, 
and when he came into the house I observed that 
he was smiling. I said: “ What now, Georgy ?” 

“O Chatty!” was his reply, “you will hardly 
believe me, but our minister’s wife had on a really 
soiled, shabby bow of ribbon thia morning 1” 


A large, elegant one in its day, but it had been 
worn at dinners, and suppers, and parties, until 
it had outlived its beauty and freshness, and yet 
she was wearing it right bravely. 

“ Don’t you ever do such things, Chatty; it is so 
unwomanly, and in such bad taste. Why, I almost 
feel as though I would never like her so well 
again!” 

September 5.—I was the last one in bed last 
night. I went up-stairs for a ball of yarn, and in 
passing through Tudie’s room I stopped and 
sniffed, and found that the air was not as pure 
as it should be. There was a taint that was 
not good for the lungs, and on examination I 
found that the girl had left her stockings lying on 
the floor spread out. Her little room-mate, Lottie, 
had—neat little maiden that she was, or orderly, 
rather—rolled hers up snugly and stuck them into 
her gaiters. Now there is nothing more untidy 
than to leave one’s hose in their sleeping-room, 
unless they are perfectly clean. Poor Tudie’s feet 
perspired, and were nearly always cold and clam¬ 
my, and she should have known enough to put on 
fresh, dry hose every other morning, at least. So 
I softly carried them outside the door and left them 
hanging there. Then I told her what to do the 
next morning. Wet the end of a crash towel in 
water in which ammonia had been put, say one 
teaspoonfiil of the spirits of ammonia in a quart of 
water, and with it rub her feet until they were all 
aglow. Do this morning and evening, and wash 
them frequently in soap-suds, rubbing the soles 
well. 

The soles of our feet are sluice-ways to carry off 
the impurities of the system, and the hundreds of 
minute pores should be kept open and clean that 
they dog not and shut in this impurity, and thus 
endanger our health. 

It is a careless trick to allow anything in our 
sleeping-apartments that can vitiate the air we 
breathe. I do not permit the girls to keep soiled 
dothing in their rooms, or ripe fruit, or flowers, 
or anything that can rob their lungs of pure air. 

Now, last winter a lady boarded with me who 
had three large pots of chrysanthemums. She had 
brought them from the home of her childhood, and 
she loved them as though they had human sym¬ 
pathies and human feelings. The stifling odor 
almost made my home seem like a close sepulchre. 
I had the headache all the time, and a smothery 
pain in my breast, and, at last, I told her I could not 
endure it any longer. She very kindly consented 
to leave them in the wood-shed until the weather 
became too cold, and then we put them out in the 
garden. 

It may seem like a whim, but, indeed, I have 
met with people who affect me similarly. 

I remember one, a young man who came to 
learn a trade with my dear, dead husband. I was 
repelled at the very first sight of Columbus Gut- 
tery.. His smile was vapid, and he bowed very 
often, and he stood before the mirror caressing the 
pinch of a moustache, and he wore great, flaming, 
gorgeous neck-ties, and the poor fellow tried to 
put on all the ways of a well-bred gentleman. 
He had a hard cough, and his health was not good; 
thb* should have appealed to my woman’s heart. 
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but it only made him all the more repulsive. I 
am ashamed to say it, but I grew so that I could 
not eat at the same table, and afterwhile I could 
not eat at all, and really my life was becoming a 
burden, and I found no pleasure in anything. 

George Nelson pitied me, like a good husband 
would, and instead of upbraiding me, he began to 
lay some plan to get rid of Columbus. It chanced 
that his father died, very opportunely for us just 
then, and the young man was called home, and 
affairs were in such a condition that he could not 
come back again. 

Now I really believe that there are phases in a 
woman’s health and in her peculiar organism that 
would warrant a physician in saying that a case 
like this is real-nothing imaginary. 

September 6.—Found out something new! Linda, 
one of the new girls, has a black calico dress like 
one I used to have, but mine’s faded and worn out 
long ago, while hers is quite as good as new, and 
not at all faded. They were both bought at Lana- 
han’s new store and are off the same web. But 
Linda’s practical, careful mother knew how to 
prevent calico from fading, while I did not. She 
told me all about it, so I could tell the girl-readers 
of the Home Magazine. 

She wore the dress until it was ready to wash, 
then dipped it into quite strong salt and water, wet 
it thoroughly, wrung it out and let it get perfectly 
dry. The next day it was washed the usual way, 
and it did not fade at all. This need only be done 
once before it is washed the first time. Care 
should be observed in washing all calicoes not to 
let them remain in the suds any longer than is 
positively necessary. 

She showed me a very pretty purple and white 
lawn dress, not at all faded, although it had been 
washed several times. She joined with a couple 
of othor girls in buying the whole web of lawn. 
They used no precaution whatever in washing, 
and their dresses faded so nearly white that they 
were dingy, and they were compelled to bleach 
them and make white dresses of them. She 
washed hers in salt and water and set the colors. 

But I tell the girls it pays better to purchase the 
best of material in the first place, and then there 
is no doubt, or fear, or misgiving whatever. Better 
to have fewer dresses and let them be good and 
honest. It takes no longer to make up a number 
one fabric than it does a poor article, and then it 
con be depended on afterward. French calicoes, 
and lawns, and merinos are cheaper in the end. 
One so dislikes to spend the greater part of two 
days in making up a ninepence print and then see 
the colors run, or grow dim, or look tawdry and 
indicative of sham. 

“ And here is some more economy, auntie,” said 
Linda, calling me back into her room and pointing 
to a heap of ruches that lay like a puff of milk- 
white foam. “ Why, when my old grandmother 
died last spring, she said that I should take all her 
clothing and effects and use them as far as I could,” 
said the girl, in a low, musical voice. “Now, 
there were a great many things that I could see no 
possible way of using, but ma said I could keep 
them, that sometime they might be an advantage 
to me, when I needed them most and could not 


afford to buy. These ruches were made out of a 
bigt piece of dotted bobinet that was meant to make 
grandma’s caps. I cut it in strips, made a little 
hem and put on a narrow bit of edging, and you 
see they do up beautifully. This nice dolman cape 
was made of her well-preserved thibet shawl; I 
used the same fringe that was on the shawl, and 
to finish it off with a look of tolerable elegance, I 
put on this nice bow of rich black ribbon. I 
never aspired to a silk dress, and when I looked 
at grandma’s, my ambition was not fired at all, 
but one day Lu Tillottson wore an old one of her 
mother’s, just the plain skirt with a white shirt 
waist, and then I happened to think how nicely I 
could wear dear grandma’s, and here it is, turned 
wrong side out, top to the bottom, cut gored and 
the pieces used to make two rows of trimming 
clear round the skirt. We turned her alpaca dress 
and made it over into one almost as good as new, 
although it had to be made very plain. Her black 
silk cape and apron made me two little jackets, 
nice enough to wear over dresses that are begin¬ 
ning to grow shabby about the waists and sleeves. 
A drab merino dress that was pretty well worn, 
when ripped apart, washed and pressed, made me 
this polonaise—all except the bands of trimming, 
buttons, cord and such fixings. Dear old lady! 
Sometimes I think I should never have had the 
opportunity of coming here to school had it not 
been for her generosity and forethought. She 
knew I had always desired to come to Millwood 
Institute, and to board here with you in tliis nice, 
cosey nest of a place.” 

My heart warmed toward the new girl, and I 
felt from that moment that I should love her. She 
is so singularly child-like in her pretty little con¬ 
fidences. 

We have another dear little tot here who bids 
fair to crowd our pet, Midget, to one side; but 
Middy will not object; she knows our hearts are 
large enough to hold both of them. Her name is 
Katharine, but I tell the girls it would be a shame 
to give that royal, stately, queenly name to such a 
baby-girl; and we did not call her by any title 
except Sissy for some time. But her soft little 
cuddling, caressing ways made us all, as of one 
mind, call her Kitten; so Kitten Carnahan is the 
family baby for this term. She is only ten years 
old, and diminutive enough to be only seven. 
Her health is good, and her course of study will 
not be severe. I hesitated about taking the little 
thing when her father drove up that day and 
stopped, and the tiny creature came slipping out 
from the heap of yellow straw in the bottom of the 
wagon, looking like a roguish little mink, her eyes 
all a-sparkle, her golden curls half over her laugh¬ 
ing face, the straw sticking all over her, and her 
blue-ribboned hat tipped to one side real rakishly. 
I thought of monkeys, and blue-jays, and every¬ 
thing but a winsome girl-baby destined to be a 
student 

“ I was tryin’ to go to sleep when the wagon was 
a bumpin’ along, so I’d feel new when I got here,” 
was her cheery salutation, as I reached up and 
helped the little creature to flutter out on the 
ground. 

We concluded to take her. She seemed so like 
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a ray of sunshine that we all loved her dearly from 
the first minute. But you will all become better 
acquainted with little Kitty before the year is out. 

Evening .—We were discussing “ when to make 
up the beds,” this evening. That is a subject that 
has troubled more than one woman. Lottie says 
at her home they always make up the bed in the 
morning before they go down-stairs at all; Tudie 
says her mother does, too; Sylvia says they always 
open their beds when they leave them in the morn¬ 
ing, throw back the covers, shake up the ticks, or 
uncover the mattresses, open the window's and lay 
the pillows in them to air, open the door and draw 
the bed out from the wall. Then immediately 
after breakfast they make them. Josephine does 
the same way, only they let them remain until 
nearly noon. Well, we discussed this subject 
freely, and we all agreed that if it were not not for 
the untidy appearance, it would be well to let them 
be unmade all day. It would certainly be more 
in accordance with the rules of good health, but 
what woman would be content to let her rooms 
appear in such dire disorder all day. She could 
hardly stand it, if she was even certain that no 
eyes except her own would witness the confusion. 

Now this was a sore subject, for me at least, and 
for the sake of the coming housekeepers who were 
inmates of my home, I put on a bravo • face and 
told them why I could not let my bed lie scattered 
about all day exposed to the free and healthful 
airs—and, perhaps, to somebody’s eyes. 

When I was a young woman of eighteen, the 
village physician, a very worthy young man, came 
to our house to get the size of the rooms, for his 
father, who was building a new house. Now, he 
had shown me very particular attention, and I had 
evidence that he esteemed me as a very worthy 
girl. 

As soon as he made his errand known, my father 
asked if he wanted a plan of the whole house, or 
only certain rooms. My heart almost stood still, 
and the seconds that intervened before he an¬ 
swered, seemed to lengthen out into hours of 
suspense. 

41 Only the size of your largest bed-rooms,” was 
his reply. 

Now, sister and I occupied the largest and pret¬ 
tiest one in the house. It was very roomy and had 
three windows in it, well ventilated, and high, and 
meant to be healthy. ] 

Without one word, father sprang to his feet with 
Alacrity, and opened doors and bowed the young 
man through one room and on into ours. It was 
just as we had scratched out in a hurry in the early 
dawn and left it—a woman’s private bed-room— 
not expecting that any eyes except our own would 
dare to invade its sacred precincts. He stooped 
down, took a long tape measure out of his pocket 
and measured the length, then he turned and 
measured across, and that measurement took him 
clear back under the fluffy bed, but he crept under 
right manfully, noted down the figures, giving 
the size, in his pass-book, thanked father and went 
home. 

Sister and I both cried bitter tears. Little things 
like this mortify a woman more than matters of 
vast importance, sometimes, and I believe neither 


of us will ever be reconciled to the unfortunate 
occurrence. 

Since then we throw open our windows and open 
our beds when we rise and let them lie only until 
the kitchen work is finished after breakfast. It is 
well to be on the safe side, for one does not know 
what minute sickness or accident may call into 
use the bed-room, and, say what you please about 
it, a woman is very sensitive about such things. 

So we concluded, much as we would like to turn 
the inside of our sleeping apartments open to the 
healing, purifying rays of the sun, and the free, 
fresh airs of heaven, that perhaps it were better to 
leave them “all tossed up” only until after the 
breakfast work was done. This will answer very 
well if the beds are sunned out-doors once a week, 
and the room ventilated by open windows every 
day. 

There is no room in a house that needs to be 
kept perfectly dean so scrupulously as one’s sleep¬ 
ing-apartment. During sleep the body is throwing 
off, in insensible perspiration, all the time, that 
which is poisonous to the lungs, and which vitiates 
the air. Everything in the room absorbs this im-. 
purity, and we should keep no garments hanging 
on the walls, and if the room is carpeted, it should 
be cleaned frequently. 

We sat and talked until the katydid-music was 
filling the air like tinkling little bells, and the owl 
that nightly hoots from the eaves of the wood-shed 
had taken up his doleful song. While we listened, 
the silver comet band from the village halted in 
the street opposite our house, and the sweetly 
plaintive air of Pleyel’s Hymn floated on the 
evening breeze and came to us like a blessing, 
soothing, and soft, and full of the spirit of melody. 


NEW YEAR'S BELLS. 

BY MRS. Ii. M. BLINN. 

EAR the story of the bells. 

The New Year’s bells! 

Hark, how their music sways and swells 
From out the old belfry, dark and high, 

Now down through the valley, now up to the sky, 
Swinging and climbing, 

And ringing and chiming; 

And this is the story their melody tells, 

In quaintest, softest rhyming. 

44 Listen, children to our chimes, 

Our merry chimes! 

We will ring in your ears some pleasant rhymes, 
Of a New Year fresh from the land of light, 
Laden with treasures rich and bright, 

Winning and wiling, 

And singing and smiling, 

And scattering his gifts for the coming times, 
With looks of arch beguiling!” 

Listen, children, to his song, 

His merry song! 

44 Have good cheer, friends, it will not be long 
Ere the sleet and the ice and the shrouding snow, 
Will melt in the spring-time warmth and glow; 
And winging and springing. 

And singing and clinging, 

The roses, and birds, and streamlets flow 

Your New Year’s joys are bringing! 
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WELL AGAIN. 

BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEH. 

T HE child lay sick on her tiresome bed; 

Her face was whitened and drawn with pain— 
And her mother sorrowed, and sadly said, 

While tears fell fast on the golden head: 

44 Ah, me, will she ever be well again ?” 

The bird outside on the window-sill 
Sung loud aioyful and merry strain; 

He pecked at the glass with his yellow bill— 

He danced and warbled with glad good will, 

44 Come out of doors and be well again!” 

The bee plunged in at the open door, 

And bumped his forehead against the pane— 
Bright were the golden rings he wore— 

He buzzed on the ceiling, the wall, the floor, 

And said, “ Gome out and be well again!” 

The breeze came in at the lifted sash, 

Full of the strength of the sweet salt main; 

It told of the brook’s soft purl and plash, 

Of new-fledged birds in the roadside ash, 

And whispered, “ Come and be well again!” 

The flowers leaned from their crystal vase, 

They were brought by her mates from dell and 
plain: 

They kissed and fondled her fevered face, 

They beckoned and nodded with wooing grace, 
And said, “ Arise, and be well again!” 

The rain came out of its cloud, and beat 
With dripping Angers against the pane; 

And 44 Come!” it gurgled, “ the air is sweet, 

There are grassy pools for your burning feet— 
Come out of doors and be well again!” 

She writhed and moaned in her fever-toss, 

And mocking visions beset her brain; 

She dreamed of showers, and cool moist moss, 

Of clear waves, foaming the ledge across. 

To turn the mill-wheel with might and main. 

M Give me your bloom, O flowers, said she; 

“ Give me your fresh, sweet breath, O rain; 

Give me your vigor. O tireless bee; 

Give me your lire, O wind of the sea f 
That I may be strong and well again!” 

And long ere the forest nuts were browned, 

When fields were rich with the rustling grain, 
And early apples grew red and round, 

Out with the reapers, alert and sound, 

The little maiden was well again 1 

Portland Transcript. 


PACE IMPLORA. 

JOAQUIN MILLER IN “ THE OVERLAND.” 

B ETTER it were to sit still by the sea, 
Loving somebody and satisfied— 

Better it were to grow babes on the knee, 

To anchor you down for all your days— 

Than wander and wander in all these ways, 
Land forgotten and love denied. 

Better sit still where bora, I say, 

Wed one sweet woman and love her well, 
Laugh with your neighbors, live in their Way, 
Be it never so simple. The humbler the home, 
The nobler, indeed, to bear your part. 

Love and be loved, with all your heart, 


Drink sweet waters and dream in a spell, 

Share your delights and divide your tears; 

Love and be loved in the old east way, 

Ere men new madness and came to roam 
From the west to the east, and the whole world 
wide; \ 

When they lived where their fathers lived and 
died— , 

Lived and so loved for a thousand years. 

Better it were for the world, I say— 

Better, indeed, for a man’s own good— 

That he should sit down where he was bora; 

Be it land of sands or of oil and corn, 

Valley of poppies or bleak northland, 

White sea oorder or great black wood, 

Or bleak white winter or bland sweet May, 

Or city of smoke or plain of the sun— 

Than wander the world as I have done, 

Breaking the heart into bits of clay, 

And leaving it scattered on every hand. 


OH, PLEDGE ME NOT WITH WINE! 

O H, pledge me not with wine, dear love! 

I shrink from its ruddy glow; 

And white and cold a deathly fear 
Drops into my heart like snow. 

Oh, pledge me not with wine, dear love! 

Through its mist of rosy ream 
I count the beats of a breaking heart; 

I see a desolate home. 

Oh, pledge me not with wine, dear love! 

I sniver with icy dread; 

Each drop to me is a tear of blood 
That sorrowful eyes have shed. 

Oh, pledge me not! though the wine is bright 
As the crystal light that flows 
Through the sunset’s cloudy gates of fire, 

Or the morning’s veins of rose. 

Put down the cup! it is brimmed with blood 
Crushed throbbing from hearts like mine! 
For hope, for peace, for dear love’s sake, 

Oh, pledge me not with wine! 


“IN DUE SEASON.” 

"V7 E who sow with anxious yearning 
i Till the tiny leaflets peep, 
Waiting, watching, patience learning, 
“If ye feint not, ye shall reap.” 


Though the harvest long delaying 
Cause you, sorrowing, to weep, 

Still believe this faithful saying— 

“If ye feint not, ye shall reap.” 

Ground now dead and barren seeming, 
Blooming shall awake from sleep, 
For the promise rises beaming— 

“ If he feint not, ye shall reap.” 


Seeds of truth around you flinging, 
On fair mead and rugged steep, 

In your ears one truth be ringing— 
“If ye feint not, ye shall reap.” 

Fearless tread the path of duty, 

Joy shall cause your hearts to leap, 
When from fields of Golden beauty, 
“ If ye feint not, ye shall reap.” 
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Editor Home Magazine:— Will you permit me to 
say a few words to Pipsey. I am one of your subscri¬ 
bers, and like the magazine very much. 

Dear Pipsey ! although I am a stranger to you, you 
are not to me, for you visit me every month. You tell 
us so many things that are good that I would like to 
return the compliment; so I will tell you my way of 
washing flannel. I have been a housekeeper over 
twenty years, and washing flannel so that it would not 
shrink has been one of the most difficult things I had 
to manage. After trying a great many ways, I think 
the following the best. Take soft water, just warm 
enough to be pleasant to the hand; put in soap quite 
liberally, enough to make a stiff suds so the dirt will 
not kill the foam; then wet the goods, piece by piece, 
as you want to wash them, using only the hands, and 
wash them by pulling and squeezing—never rub them. 
After washing them enough,, take water the same 
warmth as the suds and use one or two, as needed, to 
rinse them in. I have tried this three winters and am 
satisfied it will not foil if tried according to directions. 

That you may still visit us is the wish of 

Pansy. 


RECIPES. 

Portslade Appde Pudding.— Pare and core half a 
dozen good apples, and boll them in as little water as 
will cook them; reduce the fruit to a pulp, add the 
Juice of one lemon and about a quarter of its grated 
rind, and half a teaspoonful of fresh powdered ginger. 
Next, make a mixture of four well-beaten eggs with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, warmed to fluidity, and 
six ounces of bread-crumbs; moist sugar to taste—say 
four ounces—and a good dash of nutmeg. Lastly, blend 
all together, and put into a dish which has been but¬ 
tered, and spread over with bread crumbs; then bake 
for one hour. To serve, turn out of the dish and dust 
with white sugar. 

Eggs Dressed Spanish Fashion.— In a frying-pan 
toss a slice of rich bacon for the sake of the fot it will 
render; take away the bacon; mix a teaspoonful of 
honey with the bacon fot; break into it a dozen new- 
laid eggs, and do them slowly; take them up with a 
skimmer, place them in a dish, and almost musk them 
with pickled red and green capsicums, sliced. 

Apple Marmalade.— Peel, core and boil the apples— 
Spitzenbergs are the best—with only sufficient water 
to keep them from burning; beat them to a pulp; to 


every pound allow three-quarters of a pound of lump 
sugar; dip the lumps into water, put these into a sauce¬ 
pan and boil until the syrup is thick and can be well 
skimmed; add this syrup to the apple, with half a tea- 
spoonful of minced lemon-peel to each pound, and stir 
over a quick Are till the apple ceases to stick to the 
bottom of the pan. Dip Jelly moulds into water, and 
lay in the bottoms, os they are inverted, a few strips of 
citron and some blanched almonds; then pour in the 
marmalade, and when cold it will turn out easily. 

To Bone a Turkey or Fowl without Opening it.— 
After the fowl has been drawn and singed, wipe it in¬ 
side and out with a clean doth, but do not wash it. 
Take off the head, cut through the skin all round the 
first Joint of the legs, and pull them from the fowl, to 
draw out the large tendons. Raise the flesh first from 
the lower part of the backbone, and a little also from 
the end of the breastbone, if necessary; work the knife 
gradually to the socket of the thigh; with the point of 
the knife detach the Joint from it, take the end of the 
bone firmly in the fingers, and cut the flesh clean from 
it down to the next Joint, round which pass the point 
of the knife carefully, and when the skin is loosened 
from it in every part, cut round the next bone, keeping 
the edge of the knife close to it, until the whole of the 
leg is done. Remove the bones of the other leg in the 
same manner; then detach the flesh from the back 
and breastbone sufficiently to enable you to reach the 
upper Joints of the wings; proceed with these as with 
the legs, but be especially careful not to pierce the skin 
of the second Joint: it is usual to leave the pinions un¬ 
boned, in order to give more easily its natural form to 
the fowl when it is dressed. The merrythought and 
neckbones may now easily be cut away, the back and 
side-bones taken out without being divided, and the 
breastbone separated carefully from the flesh (which, 
as the work progresses, must be turned back from the 
bones upon the fowl, until it is completely inside out.) 
After the one remaining bone is removed, draw the 
wings and legs back to their proper form, and turn the 
fowl right side outwards. 

A turkey is boned exactly in the same manner; but 
as it requires a very large proportion of forcemeat to 
fill it entirely, the legs and wings are sometimes drawn 
into the body, to diminish the expense of this. If very 
securely trussed, and sewn, the bird may be either 
boiled, or stewed in rich gravy, as well os roasted, after 
being boned and forced; but It must be most gently 
cooled, or it may burst. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

I T is fairly decided that felt is to be the most fash¬ 
ionable, or, at least, the most commonly-worn 
material for bonnets and hats this winter. These 
felt hats will, in fact, work an entire revolution in 
millinery. The only wonder is that, cheap, comfort¬ 
able and pretty as they undoubtedly are, they have not 
been thought of and adopted long ago. They are of all 
shapes and styles, though the prevailing modes are 
soft, with high crowns with tolerably broad brims, 
which, being without wire, are turned up or turned 
down, as the caprice of the wearer dictates, and fast¬ 
ened with bows of ribbon, or velvet, or aigrettes of 
feathers and Jet, or by a bright-colored bird’s wing. 

Flowers are not so much seen this season, as they do 
not seem to go well with felt, but plumes of any de¬ 


scription and color are worn. These hats are bound 
around the edge with velvet, and have bias folds of 
velvet around the crown. 

There is great variety in the styles of wearing the 
hair. Ladies with abundance of hair discard folse 
braids entirely, and gather all the hair, save a single 
tress on each side of the forehead, into a mass, fastened 
together low behind, where it is tied in a short, thick 
loop. For the street this loop is braided, as the loose 
hair would soon be disheveled if worn in the open air. 
The tresses in front aro brought in large, soft waves 
across the forehead, and fastened behind by a short 
strap made of the ends of the tress. This style is most 
becoming for ladles who have the low, broad, Greek 
forehead. 

Ladies who have not much hair of their own retain 
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high coiffures. Finger-pufffe are massed over the top 
and back of the head, and soft loops are added behind, 
so that while the coilAire towers high above the head, 
it is also low behind. 

Ladies whose hair grows thickly about the ear and 
neck, display its luxuriance by combing it straight up¬ 
ward to a mass of soft puffb or crown braids, over which 
droop two small, short, feathery curls. 

The headdress, whether it be a cluster or flowers or 
downy marabout feathers with a heron’s feather 
aigrette in the centre, is now set directly on top, on the 
left side, or quite in flront, but not low behind. 

The chatelaine braid and the low plaited Catogan 
loop are worn in the street. A crown braid is worn 
with the chatelaine, a bow of ribbon or of twilled bias 
silk ties the Catogan. A fillet of black velvet studded 
with Jet beads is a simple and pretty ornament when 
when worn around massive braids. 

There is about to be a change in collars. The day of 
the ruff is ihst going by, and the plain standing collar 
is about to be installed in its place. These collars are 
of various styles. Borne of them are straight, stiff j 


bands. Then there is the standing collar with points 
turned over in front, and the standing, flaring collar, 
running down to a point in front. Then there is the 
collar so rounded that it flares at the back, turned in 
flront with two long, narrow revers, and a collar pre¬ 
senting a similar appearance on the bosom, but plaited 
instead of flared at the back. 

Of jackets, the cuirass is the most in favor. It is a 
round basque, fitting the figure as closely as it can 
without straining, and coming smoothly over the hips 
a quarter of a yard. A cord or piping edges it, and 
when ball fringe is placed on the skirt it is added to 
the cuirass. 

Cloaks of heavy, rich material, such as beaver cloth 
and imitation seal-skin, will be cut this winter in the 
shape of long, loose sacques, single-breasted, closing 
snugly up to the throat, and shaped but slightly, or not 
at all, to the figure at the back. The richer cloaks of 
metalassg silk and velvet will be trimmed with velvet 
or Air. Cloth garments will be heavily braided and 
beaded, or bordered with narrow bands of Air. 



The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. A new poem 
by the author of “ Bitter Sweet ” is suro to find a large 
and appreciative audience among the refined and cul¬ 
tivated. This one is a love-romance, in which the 
author shadows forth his idea of the true relation of 
married partners. It contains many passages of ox- 
quislte beauty, in which he touches the springs of 
human feeling, and reveals his loving sympathy with 
nature. 

For Bettor or Worse. A Book for some Men 
and all Women. By Jennie Cunningham Croly (Jennie 
June.) Boston: Lee <& Shepard. A good book, and one 
that, if read carefully by young men and women before 
marriage, would save many from unhappy unions. 
Mrs. Croly writes sensibly, and evidently from wide 
observation and carefiil thought. Her book is full of 
wise suggestions and admonitions; and is specially to 
be commended to those who are not harmonious in 
their wedded lives. Not a few of these might be helped 
to a knowledge of the difficulties in their special cases, 
and be enabled to see how they were to be lessened, or 
removed altogether. We make a single extract. 

“There is another temptation which this age opposes 
to the duty of the wife, and which is even more dan¬ 
gerous than prosperity, because subtler, and presented 
under a variety of seducing and attractive forms, and 
that is individualism. To women it puts on the guise 
of an angel unlocking the gates of Paradise, and is the 
herald or a gospel so sweet and entrancing, that they 
yield without opposition to its lhsclnations, until they 
find themselves sailing out of the smooth waters into 
a troubled sea, Aiil of difficulties and conflicts, and 
hiding beneath its treacherous surface a still deeper 
blackness and darkness. 

“ It sets itself from the beginning in active opposition 
to all unity and harmony between husband and wife, 
to all subordination of individual desire to the interests 
of the family. It says to the wife: Why should you bo 
the mere echo of your husband? Why should your 
gifts and graces be absorbed in the drudgery of the 
household and the care of children? Your first duty 
and last duty is to yourself, and no other has any right 
to interfere with it: if you feel that this is your highest, 
and truest, and best representative work, why then do 
it; but if you feel that you can do something else better, 
why then, in Qod’s name, do that. 

“Does it not sound plausible? Would it not bo 
likely to lead, I will not say mislead, any young and 
inexperienced woman, conscious of some power, but 
ignorant of the laws which govern her own being and 
control her relations with the world about her? 

“By the estimate which the world puts upon that 
which is known and recognized,is she not Justified in 
seeking personal feme, personal honor, personal recog- 
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nition ? Is she not Justified in sacrificing to these, if it 
is necessary, family ties, family affections and family 
interests? She has not yet learned the very unsatis¬ 
factory nature of public reputation, and how utterly 
worthless it becomes when obtained at the sacrifice 
of known duty. 

“ I do not blame women for desiring personal reputa¬ 
tion; I would certainly not prevent,but would rather 
help them to achieve It; but I would have them put it 
upon higher ground than the low one of self, that of 
duty to the family, or to humanity; and they will soon 
discover that we give to the world the best that is in 
us. by doing the duty that lies nearest to us, and that 
it is best to do It because it is duty, and not because It 
will bring us fame, or honor, or even honest recognition. 

“It Is not the mere ambitious desire for personal 
reputation, however, which presents Individualism in 
its worst aspect; it is the baleful Influence, the per¬ 
nicious tendency of the doctrines, and the destructive 
moral and social ideas to which it leads. In spirit it is 
directly opposed to our highest moral conceptions— 
that of subordination of the Individual will to the gene¬ 
ral good. 

“ It puts self, and the lowest instincts, before the con¬ 
victions of honor and duty. It tramples upon what¬ 
ever stands in the way of personal gratification, and, 
in fine, makes of the individual a new golden calf, 
which it sets upon a pedestal, and calls upon woman 
to fall down and worship it. 

“Why should not they do so, they already ask, as 
well as men? I answer, because If they are the real 
possessors of the moral power attributed to them by 
men, of that fine and subtle moral and spiritual force 
which it is the dream of all good men and women will 
sometime be formulated into an active and all-per¬ 
vading agency, and brought to bear upon the selfish 
and brutalizing tendencies of every-day life, then they 
ought to be superior to selfish and merely personal 
considerations. They should bo able to say to men: 
It is not out of your selfishness, your individualism, 
your political preferment—always built upon the 
bodies of prostrate rivals—or your personal successes, 
at the expense of costly tears, that you get your chief 
pleasure and satisfaction; it is in your homes, your 
families, your children; in something which you have 
done to mitigate pain, to create new sources of enjoy¬ 
ments, and add to the real wealth and happiness of the 
world—it is these that you prefer to think of. and to 
rest upon, as the material for a desirable and hopeful 
immortality. 

“ It is, therefore, in these acts of beniflcence, not in 
those of selfishness, that we wish to imitate you, and 
not so much imitate as work with you. We do not 
wish to make another great, assertive, belligerent / in 
the world, to oppose itself to your J,but we ask, for the 
good of the world at large, that the office of the woman 
may be respected as well as that of the man, and that 
the bombastic J may be resolved into an harmonious. 
We,” 

The Medical Use of Alcohol; and Stimulants for 
Women. By James Edmunds, M. D. New York: No- 
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tional Temperance Society and Publication House. 
This little volume contains the three addresses de¬ 
livered in New York City by Dr. James Edmunds, the 
eminent English physician, on “The Medical Use of 
Alcohol,” on “ Stimulants for Women,” and on “ The 
Dietetic Use of Alcohol.” The clear, practical, com¬ 
mon sense way in which these subjects are treated, 
give to the utterances of Dr. Edmunds great force and 
value. The book should be widely circulated and care¬ 
fully read. From the lecture on “Stimulants for Wo¬ 
men,” we take the following startling and important 
declarations. The doctor said: 

“A very large majority of the ladies of my own 
acquaintance on the other side, who are fair samples 
perhaps of the ladles living in London society, have 
acquired the habit of using wine, table-beer, stout, and 
frequently whisky and brandy, to a large extent, I 
think, owing to tne mistakes on the part of my own 
profession, In the advice which they have given. The 
result is that the babies of the present generation are 
never sober from the earliest period of their existence 
until they have been weaned! This is a shocking 
statement for me to make, but I should not be doing 
my duty here unless I were to make it as broadly and 
strongly as that. It is a simple fact. The mother’s 
blood, practically, is entirely in common with that of 
the child. You know perfectly that, if a mother takes 
even an ordinary dose of caster-oil, it will very often 
affect the baby more than it does the mother; tnat one 
lias to be exceedingly careful in prescribing for mothers 
•.simply on this ground. Now, what does that simple 
foct with which all you mothers are familiar show? 
Why, it shows this—that the soothed condition of the 
body, after the mother has taken half a pint of beer, is 
really the first stage of drunkenness in that child! 
When I hear a mother telling me that whenever she 
takes a little whisky and water or brandy and water 
‘because the child is fractious, and she finds that her 
milk agrees with it better. I am obliged to ask her if 
she knows what she is doing? If she knows that she 
is simply making herself the medium of distilling into 
.her babe's system almost the whole of that spirit which 
:she takas Into her own, and whether she is aware that 
that soothed condition of the child is really the first 
:stage of drunkenness? The fact is, the baby is only the 
infinitely more sensitive extension of the mother’s 
system; and it is more likely than any other part of 
.tne mother’s system to receive the things which are 
injurious that are taken through the medium of the 
mother’s diet. Bear that in mind when you are told to 
take wine, or beer, or brandy; understand that you are 
merely distilling that wine, spirit and beer into your 
•child’s frame; that the very mould which that child is 
to preserve for the rest of Its life is being constructed 
•out of blood that is alcoholized—out of a condition of 
the system in which intoxication is the real substantial 
•element for the first twelve months of its growth!” 

•One is surprised by a statement like this. Whether or 
not the effect of stimulants on the nursing child be as 
igreat as here represented, any one can see that it must 
ibe very serious, and tend to the production in after¬ 
life of that craving for intoxicants which is the curse of 
•our people in all conditions of society. Doubtless many 
:a mother has, in the way here shown, foredoomed her 
(Child to drunkenness. 

Homes, and How to Make Them. By E. C. 
(Gardener. Boston: James R. Osgood A Co. We all 
have to live in houses, and may of us try to build them. 
Yet the ignorance which is prevalent on the important 
subject of architecture is attested to by tbe numerous 
iabortlons found the length and breadth of our country, 
:and called houses. The style in which this book is 
(written Is a little tedious, it being in the form of a cor¬ 
respondence, and much matter irrelevant to the sub¬ 
ject • is consequently brought in; but the hints and 
•directions it gives are practical and wise. Every one 
who contemplates building a house will do well to give 
Shis volume a careful reading. 

Strength and Beauty. Discussions for Young 
Men. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. New York: Dodd A 
Mead. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A 
•Co. This volume contains a series of lectures on im¬ 
portant religious topics. These lectures are deep and 
•earnest in their thought, and vigorous in their expres¬ 
sion, and will attract the attention of many readers. 


Camilla: A Tale of a Violin. Being the artist 
life of Camilla Urso. By Charles Barnard. Boston: 
Loring. For sale in Philadelphia by Porter A Coatee. 
Every one in the least Interested in the struggles and 
successes of genius, will read this book with ardent 
attention. It Is a touching story, and reads more like 
a romance than like a history of a veritable life. 

The Mysterious Island. By Jules Verne. New 
York: Scribner A Co. For sale in Philadelphia by J. 
B. Lippincott A Co. This is a genuine romance, full of 
the most intense Interest, which every one who ever 
reads fiction at ail, will delight in. Jules Verne stands 
at the very head of his school as a writer of probable 
impossibilities. The story is handsomely illustrated 
by numerous engravings. 

What Might have been Expected. By Frank 
R. Stockton, author of “ Roundabout Rambles,” etc. 
New York: Dodd A Mead. For sale in Philadelphia 
by J. B. Lippincott A Co. This is a lively story for boys 
and girls, written in an entertaining style, profusely 
illustrated and handsomely bound. 

Brave and Bold; or, The Story of a Factory Boy. 
By Horatio Alger. Boston: Lee A Shepard. This is one 
of those Juvenile books, which, at the same time they 
interest their boyish readers, encourage them in noble 
and brave actions. This book will undoubtedly have 
a great success. 

The Puddleford Papers; or, Humors of the 
West. By H. H. Riley. Boston: Lee A Shepard, Pub¬ 
lishers. Books descriptive of western life are now 
quite common, and always meet popular approval. 
This book is ftill of life and fiin, its descriptions of 
people and events a little overdrawn, perhaps, yet with 
a certain crude likeness to the reality. While it will 
obtain no lasting place in American literature, It will 
probably attract a wide circle of readers. 

The Child of the Tide. By Mrs. Ednah D. 
Chiney, author of “Sally Wilburns, the Mountain 
Girl,” etc. Boston: Lee A Shepard. This is a pleasant 
story, by an author who has already attained con¬ 
siderable reputation as a writer of semi-juvenile books; 
it is liberally illustrated and handsomely bound, and 
is In every way a beautiful and appropriate book for 
the holidays. 

The Life Cruise of Captain Bess Adams. A 
Temperance Tale. By Julia McNair Wright New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. For sale in Philadelphia by Garrlgues Bros., 
606 Arch Street 

Esther Maxwell’s Mistake. A Story founded 
on Fact By the author of “Andrew Douglas,” etc. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publi¬ 
cation House. For sale in Philadelphia by Garrigues 
Bros. 

These are two excellent temperance stories written 
by well-known authors. They should be extensively 
circulated, and we recommend them especially to the 
consideration of those who are purposing buying books 
during the holidays. 

Portrait Authors. Worcester, Mass.: West A 
Lee. This is a new and very entertaining game, which 
combines instruction with amusement. Price 50 cents. 

The Game of American History; or, Portraits 
of the Revolution. Springfield, Mass.: Milton, Brad¬ 
ley A Co. 

Figuro. Springfield, Mass. : Milton, Bradley A 
Co. 

Corona; or, the Game of the Banner and Crown. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton, Bradley A Co. 

We have here a very fine collection of games for the 
amusement of young people and social gatherings 
generally. They are, comparatively speaking, new, 
and not only their novelty, bnt their excellence, will 
please those for whom they are intended. 
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Scribner’s Monthly. An Illustrated Magazine 
fbr the People. Conducted by J. G. Holland. New 
York: Scribner A Co. We have been favored by the 
publishers with the two handsomely-bound volumes 
of this admirable magazine, the popularity of which 
has been steadily increasing for years. Dr. Holland 
gives to Its conduct the best efforts of a mind rich In 
culture, observation and experience, and his fine taste 
and discrimination are seen everywhere in its pages. 
Its high moral tone, its fearless condemnation of social 
wrongs and. its sympathy with all that is pure and 
good in humanity should give it the widest circulation 
among the people. 

St. Nicholas: Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine 
fbr Boys and Girls. Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
VoL I. New York: Scribner & Co. The first volume 
of St. Nicholas, rich in its external beauties of red and 
gold, and running over with good things from author 


and artist, is the largest and most attractive gift book 
of the season for our young folks. Speaking of this 
elegant volume, Charles Dudley Warner, the author of 
“My Summer in a Garden,” says: “I have watched 
the magazine every month of its existence, and have 
seen its beauties of pen and pencil unfold, and I am 
surprised now that it becomes a book—and as hand¬ 
some a book as St. Nicholas himself can hope to find 
on Christmas—by the variety and wealth of its con¬ 
tents. Never before, I think, has so much literary and 
artistic talent co-operated in the service of children, 
and I will not resist the impulse to say that it is the 
best magazine for children of all ages I have ever seen; 
it is even more entertaining for grown people than 
some of the quarterlies.” 

All of which is true to the letter. If you want to 
give your children a real pleasure get this first volume 
of St. Nicholas. 



The Home Magazine for 1875. 

r f this, the opening number for the new year, we 
can do little more than refer to our Prospectus, in 
which will be found an announcement of the vari¬ 
ous literary attractions that are to give value and in¬ 
terest to the Home Magazine. Its growing popularity, 
and the high regard in which it is held everywhere in 
fkmilies of taste and intelligence, is not only deeply 
gratifying, but acts as a natural stimulus to new efforts 
in order to make it still more acceptable. As will be 
seen, our programme for the coming year is rich with 
a promise of good things; and we need hardly refer to 
the past as an assurance that all we have here promised 
will be more than fulfilled. 


This Number 

I S crowded with articles of rare interest; but even 
replete with excellence as it is, we have had to 
omit several Departments for lack of space, and to 
pass over to future numbers many attractive papers 
designed for this. But all in good time. The number 
is so rich and enjoyable, that readers will have the 
double satisfaction of delight in the present, and a sure 
anticipation of as good, if not better things to come. 

We refer with pride and pleasure to the high artistic 
character of the illustrations with which we open the 
year. In this we now stand side by side with the best 
illustrated magazines of the country. 


The Drinking Usages of Society. 

rpHE Portland Transcript has some sound and sober 
I remarks on the duties of good citizenship in re- 
gard to the evil of intemperance. We give them 
below, and commend them earnestly to the considera¬ 
tion of all who have not yet made up their minds to 
stand squarely on temperance principles. The lines 
are being more and more clearly drawn every day, and 
public sentiment is fast taking shape on this moment¬ 
ous question. Good citizens cannot encourage an evil 
which, more than all others, is, at this day, working 
disaster to modern society; and those who so encour¬ 
age drinking must take their places on the wrong side, 
and share in the disgrace that surely attaches to peo¬ 
ple who do not care who is hurt so they enjoy them¬ 
selves: 

“ Every friend of his kind and lover of good order and 
morality, must rejoice that the temperance movement 
ip this city has reached the drinking classes, and that 
many are nightly seen signing the pledge and resolving, 
with God’s help,.to live hereafter sober lives. The ravages 
of intemperance, spite of all laws and moral Influences, 
■re so great and so fearful in their character that it is 


the highest Interest of the whole community to en¬ 
courage and promote every effort looking toward the 
saving of the inebriate and the abolition of the drink¬ 
ing customs of society. 

"Every man owes tne temperance movement at least 
the benefit of his own example. When earnest men 
and women are laboring to banish this great scourge 
from among us, a decent regard fbr propriety, as well 
as for the good of society, demands that the social glass 
should bebanished from both public and private enter¬ 
tainments. It may not be too much to say that the 
fountain head of the stream of intemperance which 
desolates all classes is found in the drinking customs 
of the higher orders of society. The wine-glass is the 
forerunner of the rum-jug. That which is fashionable 
In good society will be Imitated by the lower classes. 
Wine-drinking in high life sustains and sanctions 
rum-drinking in low life. A heavy responsibility 
therefore rests upon those who place Intoxicating 
liquors on their tables or introduce them at public 
entertainments. Scenes like those witnessed at a re¬ 
cent supper given to citizens from abroad are deplor¬ 
able In every aspect, and call for the severe condemna¬ 
tion of the public. 

“A prolific source of intemperance, growing out of 
these drinking customs of society, is the nabit of * treat¬ 
ing,’ or inviting friends and acquaintances to drink 
intoxicating liquors at all hours, without rhyme or 
reason. Of all senseless customs which have obtained 
a foothold in civilized society, this is the most inde¬ 
fensible and absurd. Friend meets friend, and imme¬ 
diately there is an Invitation to drink, not because 
either party is thirsty, or has any real desire for beverage 
| at that particular time, but because it is the custom, 

1 the thing to do. Why not, every time you meet a 
friend, treat him to a new hat or a |palr of boots? It 
would be a much more sensible custom, for the articles 
given might be turned to use. while the glass of liquor 
is not only useless but absolutely injurious. Neither 
civility nor friendship demands that any one should 
endanger health, and run the risk of contracting a 
habit fetal alike to body and soul. Every man who 
respects himself, and has the good of society at heart, 
will discountenance the senseless habit or stand-up 
drinks by refraining from treating and declining to be 
treated.” 


Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia. 

** A CENTURY After; or, Picturesque Glimpses of 
/A Philadelphia and Its Surroundings,” is the 
title of an elegantly illustrated work now in 
preparation, and soon to be Issued in numbers. It is 
under the artistic supervision of Mr. J. W. Lauder bach, 
whose exquisite skill in wood-cutting has placed him 
at the head of his profession. The first numbers will 
appear sometime next spring. Size, quarto, on heavy, 
tinted paper. Each number will contain fifteen or 
more engravings, many of them frill-page. The pic¬ 
tures will all be new, and Illustrate in a style never 
surpassed, if equalled, objects of Interest In and around 
the city. They will be from the pencils of Thomas 
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Moran, I. D. Woodward, James Hamilton, E. B. Ben¬ 
gal, F. B. Schell and W. L. Sheppard. Some of the best 
examples of Pennsylvania scenery will also be in¬ 
cluded. It is designed to make this the most elegant 
work ever issued from the press of Philadelphia, and 
one in which every Philadelphian must feel an especial 
pride. It will be Included in fifteen numbers, at fifty 
cents each, and be published by Messrs. Allen, Lane Si 
Scott, of this city. _________ 

“ Stepping-Stones.” 

O UR frontispiece this month is from a fine picture 
by William Frederick Yeames, a Russian by 
birth, but identified through long residence and 
education with English art, and an associate of the 
Royal Academy. Among his pictures which have 
attracted marked marked attention are, “ The Meeting 
of Sir Thomas More with his Daughter, after his Sen¬ 
tence of Death;” “Queen Elizabeth Receiving the 
French Ambassadors after the News of Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew;” “The Sonctto;” “The Toilette;” 
“Love’s Young Dream;” “The Path of Roses;” “The 
Alarming Footsteps,” etc., etc. Of the “Stepping- 
Stones,” the London Art Journal says: 

“ In 1866, he sent to the French Gallery, Pali Mall, 
the ‘Stepping-Stones.’ The subject is as humorous as 
it is original. A lady of medlreval times is crossing a 
narrow stream carefully and adroitly, on some large 
blocks of stone, which serve as a kind of bridge con¬ 
necting a mansion with the town; in her hand she 
carries a pet lap-dog in somewhat awkward fashion, 
and the little animal turns up its eyes to her in a most 
ludicrous way, as if praying to be released. The 
maiden’s train is daintily upheld by a rather ancient 
serving-man, who performs the duty with a serio¬ 
comic expression both of fhco and figure. The scene.is 
of Flemish character, and the two personages are ad¬ 
mirably drawn; while the picture, viewed simply as 
an example of painting, shows many excellent quall- 

“ Rachel Dilloway's Son,” 

RS. DORR’S fine story, the interest of which 
deepens with every chapter, runs over into this 
year, and will be continued for several months. 
New subscribers who begin with January can, if they 
desire it, obtain the preceding portion of the story at a 
trifling cost, as we shall print separately the first four¬ 
teen chapters, In order to supply those who may wish 
to have this serial from the commcncemet. On receipt 
of fifteen cents, that portion of the story running from 
July to December, neatly printed and stitched in a 
cover, will be sent my mail. 


Our Fremium Pictures. 

L The Interrupted Reader. 4 The Wreath of Immortelles. 

2. The Lion inLove. 6. Peaoe be unto this House. 

3, Bed-Time. 6. The Christian Graces. 

7. The Angel of Peace. 

Every subscriber to “ Arthur’s Illustrated Home 
Magazine:” for 1875 will have the right to order one of 
these large, beautiful Steel Engravings free. 

If no choice is made “ The Interrupted Reader ” 
will be sent. 

If more than one picture is wanted, our subscribers— 
none others—can have them for 50 cents each, on re¬ 
ceipt of which they will be promptly sent by mall, 
carefully put up on strong rollers. Engravings of like 
character and quality with these, do not sell at the 
picture stores for less than $5.00; and none of the above 
sublccts are to be had from picture dealers forless than 
$0.00, and some of them for not less than $15.00. 

Our subscribers will sec, therefore, that we offer them 
a rare opportunity to supply themselves with first- 
class engravings at a trifling cost. 


Wood Engravings for Sale. 

We have for sale a large number of fine wood-cuts 
and electrotypes suitable for book and newspaper illus¬ 
tration. They embrace every variety of subjects, and 
will be sold on very reasonable terms. Specimen books 
can be seen at our office, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street. 
As we design closing out our entire stock, thoso wish¬ 
ing to purchase had better make early application in 
order to secure a choice of subjects. 



NEW AND LARGER-FACED TYPE. 


In order to meet the expressed wish of a large num¬ 
ber of our readers, we print the Home Magazine on ** 
bolder-faced type, which will bo found much plea¬ 
santer to the eye. We are able to do this without any 
material reduction of the reading matter. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE HOME MAGAZINE. 

If we were to publish a tithe of the warmly-expressed 
letters of commendation that flow In upon ns, we could 
fill pages of our magazine. They come from all porta 
of the country, and are filled with the heartiest expres¬ 
sions of delight and approval. The press, too, has laid 
us under countless obligations for its strong words of 
approval. We will be pardoned for copying from a 
paper in Tennessee, the Manchester Democrat , the fol¬ 
lowing testimony to the value of our periodical as a 
magazine for the people. Our warmest thanks are duo 
the editor: 

“Arthur’s Home Magazine.— Having received the 
November number of this excellent magazine, we are 
reminded of a purpose we have had in view for some 
time to notice it more frilly. and we do so the more 
freely Inasmuch as we do not receive the magazine in 
exchange, but have taken it and read it for years at 
the regular subscription price. Our better haH whom 
we consider a good Judge, says it is the best magazine 
published in the United states of which she has any 
knowledge. In our humble Judgment, the encomium. 
In one respect, is fully merited, for, during the twenty 
years we nave been reading it (we began with its first 
number), we have never noticed a single sentence that 
did not breathe the spirit of the purest Christian mo¬ 
rality. Its defense or the temperance cause alone has 
endeared it to many a heart suffering from the evils of 
Intemperance. 

“ We advise every lady reader of tho Democrat , If she 
wants good and pure ana wholesome reading matter for 
the long winter nights, to become a subscriber. She may 
be sure she will get something worth tho money she ex¬ 
pends, and something worth more than money in tho 
shape of encouragement, instruction and pleasure from 
Its pages. We shall soon be renewing our subscription 
for the coming year, and will gladly add new names for 
the list at Manchester. Every suoscribcr gets a pre¬ 
mium of a fine picture with the magazine; but tho 
beautiful pictures wrought for the eye of mind and 
heart within its pages are premiums which we valuo 
much more highly, albeit the first are always accept¬ 
able. We cannot too highly commend the Home 
Magazine to a reading public, and especially to tho 
mothers of our land.” 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE PEOPLE. 

The Home Magazine Is not the rival or the com¬ 
petitor of any other magazine, but stands alone in its 
peculiar sphere, character and work, and addresses 
Itself to men and women of taste, culture and common- 
sense; to those who have true and right purposes in 
life, and some interest in humanity: to thoso who read 
for mental gain and recreation rather than for mere 
amusement. It goes into homes of the people as a 
companion and friend, interested in all that interest 
them, and ready to help, comfort, amuse, cheer, instruct 
or delight every one from the youngest to tlio oldest. 

It is the great “Household Magazine or the 
People,” so recognized and acknowledged all over the 
land: and to bring it up more and more perfectly 
this ideal will be the untiring effort of its publishers 
and editors. 


MR. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOKS BY MAIL. 

Woman to the Rescue. A Story of the “ New Cru¬ 
sade,” $1.25. 

Orange Blossoms, Fresh and Faded, $2.50. 

TnREE Years in a Man-Trap, S2.00. 

Cast Adrift, 32.Q0. 

W’e will send by mail any of the abovo new books by 
T. S. Arthur, on receipt of the price. 

For $4.00 wo will send “Orange Blossoms” and the 
“Man-Trap,” or “Cast Adrift.” For $3.50 the “Miui- 
Trap ” and “ Cast Adrift.” For $5^0 the three volumes 
will be sent. 
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BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 

“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Buttcrick & Co., wo can now 
supply, by mall, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladles’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. _ 

Butterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be the 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable 
any ladv to be not only her own dressmaker, but to 
appear as well and tastefully dressed as any of her 
neighbors. 

See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine , 
with prices. 


ASTOUNDING! 

$18 in value for $3! or $33 in value for $4.50! 

And just what you want most. The Best Magazine 
and the Best Landscape Parlor Pictures in 
America, quite equal to oil paintings 
worth $500. Pictures that 
combine the 

Marvelous in Beauty, Extraordinary in Size, 

Rich in Sentiment, Elegance in Style, 

and Superb in Artistic Merit. 


NOTICE—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the age, as tho patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and it is absolutely 
necessary to have tho size before pattern can be sent. 
Bo cnrefiil to make no mistake in the number of the 
patter wanted, as no change can be made after the pat¬ 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, and in all Instances they give tho most 
thorough satisfaction. 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES.. 


One page, one time 
Half “ “ - 


Quai 

Less 


uartcr “ “ “. 

than a quarter page, 75 cents a line. 


8100 

CO 

35 


COYER PAGES. 

Outside— One page, one time - $150 

“ Half “ “ “. 

M Quarter 44 50 

Less than quarter page, 81.10 a line. 

Inside—One page, one time - 3125 

“ Half 4p 44 44 .7o 

M Quarter “ 44 44 ----- 4o 

Less than quarter page, $1 a line. 

For yearly, half-yearly or quarterly advertisements, 
& liberal discount Is made. 


Tho truly beautiftil and Justly celebrated oil chromoa 
“THE CAPTIVE CHILD,” 

AND 

“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 

By Jerome Thompson, sizo 17 by 26 inches. 

The choice of either of these two valuable pictures 
given as a premium to all $3 Yearly Subscribers to Demo- 
nest's Illustrated Monthly, a magazine that combines 
the essentials of all others, or both Chromos for $1.60 
extra, making 84.C0 for the magazino for one year and two 
splendid $16 oil chromoa. 

Postage on the chromoa 10 cents extra eaoh, or, when 
mounted on canvas and a stretcher like an oil painting, 
60 cents each extra, which includes transportation. 

Address, 

W. JENNINGS DEM0REST, 

17 E. 14th St., New York. 

And please remember these nr© the largest, best and 
moat popular oil chromos ever published for $15 each. 

Do not fail to send immediately and get one or 
both of these magnificent pictures. 

Send for circular giving full particulars. 


Ladies at Home 

And Men who have oth^r business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, rood pay. Send 3-oent stamp 
for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39-41 Park 
Place, New York. 





MniLiKO A Spencer, 117 Hanover Street, Boston, 
aro the general canvassing agents of the Home Maga¬ 
zine. Applications from persons who wish to canvass 
for onr Magazine in any part of the United States must 
be sent to them. They are prepared to offer very lib jral 
terms. 


Published Quarterly.- January Number just 

issued, and contains over ICO Pages, 600 En¬ 
gravings. descriptions of more than COO of 
our bestFlswor3and Vccetablca, with D reetions 
for Culture, Colored Plate, etc.—The most 
useftal and elegnnt work of tho kind in tho world—Only 
£5 cents for the year. Published in English at d German. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


$5 


(bOA Por day at home. Terms Free. Address 
Geo. Stinson k Co., Portland. Maine^ 


4®-Always Fresh and Beliablo.-ft* 

1875. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1875. 

Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 
and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties and every 
Garden Requisite* Beautifully illustrated. Mailed 
free . Address, Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRETTY FEET should be 
shod in ENGLISH CHAN¬ 
NEL Shoes. All ladies in¬ 
sist on having them. They 
show a dark line around the 
sole near the edge. They 
They wear longer, and cost no 


NGLISH 

CHANNE 


never wear ragged. 


UT1FUL inrenritm for marking Clothing 
yand printing Cards Sc. Am article that every¬ 
body should have Alphabets o/type to print 
mu, business or address. Very pro/U- 
muting and instructive for the young. 

3 alphabets type. NO.2 $2 
No.3 S3 1* alpha- 

Case, fnk and Fad included. De- 
by mail free. Agents wanted 

14 Kilby St,BOStOn. 


PRINTo n u c tF1TS ^’ 


Catalogue Free I 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


All sUes, Brussels, Three-ply Ingrai n, very c heep, at the old place, 

112 FULTON ST., NEW TORE. 
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SO DISEASES. “-* 1 

For HA Patches, Freckles anil Tan ||| ||||||| PQjjj^ 


CERTIFICATES. -- * 

An Independent Journal, 

LIAN MEDICATED SOAp, are ..looted for their breyity. PUBLISHED rs HEW TOM 

Cure of Salt-Rheum. T\ *1 O • TIT l_i i rrr t_i 

Dr. Gouraud:— Dear Sir, -I wm for several weeks sorely JJaily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly, 

afflicted with Salt-Rhenm on my hands and fingers. m 

Your Medicated Soap was recommended to me. I bought y§mplet8 121 dll ltS DeWltoentS Of NOWS 
a cake, wetted It, and rubbed Iton my hands several times * _ ^ 


a cake, wetted It, ana rubbed it on my hands several times 
a day, and before the cake was used up my hands were 
free from any disfigurements, and the cuticle all smooth 
and white. I had tried seyeral remedies previously. 
You are welcome to print this testimonial to the worth of 
your Soap* 

Yours, respectfully, HENRY BARTON, 

84 Nassau Street 

▲ Voice from Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Pittsburgh. March 7,1872. 


and Criticism. 


TERMS FOR 1876. 

DAILY. 

One year...|12 00 

SEMI-WEEKLY. 

Single copy, one year...eg Oq 

Five copies, one year.12 60 


. Dr. Fuji Gomu ra :-Dear SiK-Tr.c^youV highly .12 52 

Medicated Soap, and have used it one week. During the Ten °°P iea » one Y 6 **.. 22 00 

time I used the first cake my face changed every day, WEEKLY. » 

until I was entirely free of pimples, and to-day I oan say q.__ lo ____ 

I possess a clear complexion, SOLELY FROM THE USE ...—.SS 

of your Soap. I wish you to forward me at your earliest .**.* 

moment half a doaen of your Italian Medicated Soap. . . .- 1? 60 


moment half a doaen of your Italian Medicated Soap. 

Wishing you success ind a long life, I remain your Twent Y C0 P ies * one Y w * 
friend, J. C. STROUP, P 

No. W Fifth Arenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. AfUr J(mmr , lgT . tl 


lend. J. C. STROUP, POSTAGE. 

No. 66 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. After January lg76f the Pnbliahers will pay the post- 
Mr. 8troup is a highly respected and well-known citisen age* 


of Pittsburgh, and trustworthy. 

Dr. GOURAUD’8 SOAP is also a sovereign remedy for 


The above rates are as low as those of any first-class news¬ 
paper published. 

We will send the Dailt one month for $1.00, tho 


SCALD HEADS, SCALP DISEASES, MOTH PATCHES, Wbtxlt for two months for 25 cents, or the Sxmi- Wkixlx 
SALT-RHEUM, RINGWORM, WORMS IN THE 8KIN, for two months for 60 cents. 


and all SKIN BLEMISHES. Warranted, or no pay taken. 
60 cents a cake. Found at Dr. GOURAUD’S Old Estab¬ 
lished Depot, 48 BOND STREET, New York, and Drug¬ 
gists. Beware of imitations. 

Goarsnd’i Soap. 

We observe that Carleton t Hovey, of this City, (Lowell, 
Mass.,) advertise Gouraud’s Italian Medicated roap. It is 
long since we have seen the article, and do not refer to it 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 

POSTMASTERS and others desiring to act as 
agents will be furnished with Show Bills and further 
terms by applying to us. 

OTHEZR, PUBLICATIONS. 


long since we have seen the article, and do not refer to it Persons desiring to order other periodicals will find it 
in reference to the purpose to which it is said to be more advantage to send their subscriptions through 

particularly applied. But we can say, from some expert- * hl * office. Either of the following publications will be 
ence years back, that it is by far the best article to be supplied, in connection with the Eveniho Post, on receipt 
used in shaving that was ever manufactured. It costs * he Bum earned t» addition to the regular rates given 
even a little more than the best shaving soap, but there 

is nothing in the market that oan compare with it in this * he8B periodicals will be sent from the offioes of the 
regard. We can truly recommend it to every man who respective publishers, postage paid. 


shaves himself and uses soap for that purpose, instead moktht tpm 

of any of its substitutes. . MONTHLIES. 

Mr. Crampton, proprietor of the Golden Rule, Lowell, .******.—• •—• 

says, while his son was in the country he was terribly . 

burned. Gouraud’s Italian Medicated Soap instantly Llppincott’^'^ .. 

cured him. , Galaxy...... 

Ask the following well-known persons in the Nation t Old and New... 

Major-General Sahdvord; Colonel Du Soils, Editor; Capt Eclectic............. 

Ryxdkr, Ex-U. a Marshal; Frahk Quxsh, Editor; Richard A^ciLtuYi 
Ghaut Whits; R. 8. McKzxiu, Editor; and a host of other St. Nicholaa•.... ... 
celebrities Popular Science Monthly. 

PREPARED BY DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD, 48 BOND N * W *° rk Medical Journal . 

Street, New York, formerly of Walker Street, and late of WEEKLI 

468 Broadway. Established 81 years. Harperjs Weekly. 

DR. T. F. GOURAUD’8 ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGI- Appl^ton’sJ^iu^n.*;::.”.*’.*":.*: 

CAL BEAUTIFIER needs no advertising; the demand Living Age.. 

for this admirable Cosmetic exceeds the Doctor’s ability Advance. 

to supply promptly his customers. Persons wishing to order moi 


.. $3 25 

.........3 26 

. 3 26 

.-.8 00 

-- 8 00 

-- 3 00 

..... 4 00 

.. 2 00 

.. 1 10 

.... 2 60 

-- 4 00 

.3 25 


Popular Science Monthly. . 4 00 

New York Medical Journal.1 25 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper’s Weekly.... $3 28 

Harper’s Basar ...... 3 26 

Appleton’s Journal . 3 26 

Living Age..... 76 

Advance. 2 60 

Persons wishing to order more than one of the ahove- 


Dr. Gouraud is constantly receiving orders from all named papers or magaznes, or any others not included 
parts of the Union for one and two cakes of soap, re- in ***** list, are invited to send for terms. 

questing to forward by mail, forgetting that all mail - 

matter must be prepaid. The postage on the Soap is 26 Address 
cents. 

Arch Street. WILLIAM C. BRYANT A CO 

FRENCH, RICHARDS A CO, N. W. corner of Tenth 
and Market Streets. NEW YORBu 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1875. 

[Pmpand exprvttly for "ARTHUR* HOME KA&A2HB” by E. BUTTBRIOK * 00.] 







LADIES’ DEMI-POLO- 
NAISE, WITH BASQUE 
BACK. 

Na 365A—To make the 
stylish garment represented 
for a lady of medium size, 8£ 
yards of material, 2*7 inches 
wide, are necessary. Any 
selection from the variety of 
fabrics now in vogue would 
be appropriate made up in 
this style. Heavy camera- 
hair or light diagonal would 
be very stylish with trim¬ 
mings of braid, bands of silk 
or velvet, or jetted embroi¬ 
dery. Sashes of ribbon may 
be substituted for those re¬ 
presented, with an attractive 
and dressy result The pat¬ 
tern is in 13 sizes far ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and its prioe is 
25 cents. ' 


LADIES’ CLOAK. 

(Known in Paris as the 
ALBANAI8E) 

No. 3657.—The pat¬ 
tern to this pretty and 
styBsh garment is in 10 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 
46 indies, bust measure. 
To make the garment as 
represented for a lady of 
medium size, 4f yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, 
will be necessary. Price 
of pattern, 30 cents. 
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E. BUTTERICK k CO’S PATTERNS. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 3659.—The pat¬ 
tern to this pretty and 
stylish basque is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust meas¬ 
ure. To make the 
basque for a lady of me¬ 
dium size, 4 yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, 
ill be required. The 
rimming represented is 
the new material called 
tnatclasse, but the same 
effect can be produced by 
bands of quilted silk. 
Price of uattern, 20 cents. 


Front View. 


Front View. 


Back View. 

GIRLS’ PALETOT. 

Na 3669.—Tho pattern to this pretty jacket is in 
7 sizes for girls from 4 to 10 years of age, and costs 
To make the garment for a girl 7 years 


GIRLS’ JACKET. 

No. 3665.—To make the pretty jacket illustrated 
for a .girl of 6 years, 2 yards of material, 27 
inches wide, are necessary. Tho pattern is in 7 sizes 
for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and costs 15 
cents. 


20 cents. 

old, 3£ yards of material, 27 inches wide, will bo 
required. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No. 3668.—The pattern 
to tho charming suit illus¬ 
trated is in 7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 years of age, and 
costs 25 cents. To make 
the costume for a girl 4 
years old, 4 yards of mate¬ 
rial, 27 inches wide, will bo 
necessary. Although feather 
trimming is employed to 
complete this garment, hor¬ 
de rings of fur, fringe, silk or 
velvet would be quite as ap¬ 
propriate. 
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3663 

Front Ft*”' 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 3663.—These engrav¬ 
ings represent a very stylish 
over-skirt made up of gros- 
grain silk. The trimmings 
are especially adapted to the 
outline of the skirt, and con¬ 
sist of a velvet band pointed 
ou its upper edge under 
fancy buttons, together with 
a fall of heavy silk fringe. 
Cashmere with embroidery 
or jetted lace would form a 
stylish combination. The 
pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure. To make the gar¬ 
ment for a lady of medium 
size, 6$ yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will be re¬ 
quired. Price of pattern, 20 
cents. 


31563 


3660 

Front View. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 3660.—The pattern 
to the novel garment illus¬ 
trated, is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure. To make the over¬ 
skirt represented for a lady 
of medium size, 6$ yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, are 
necessary. The novel for¬ 
mation of this skirt causes 
the drapery to fit the figure 
closely, while its square and 
stylish outline remains un¬ 
disturbed. A sash of the 
material ties it to position, 
but one of silk or velvet can 
be chosen if preferred. Price 
of pattern, 20 cents. 


Back View. 
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3667 3667 j 

F) ont View. Back View. 

BOYS* BELTED JACKET. 

No. 3667.—The pattern to the garment repre¬ 
sented is in 4 sizes for boys from 4 to 7 years of 
age. To make the jacket for a boy 5 years old, 2 
yards of material, 27 inches wide, are neocessaiy. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Front View. 


Back View. 


CHILD’S BLOUSE DRESS. 

No. 3662.—These engravings represent a very 
stylish suit for a child. The pattern is in 7 sizes 
for children froth 2 to 8 years of age. To make the 
costume for a child of 4 years, 4| yards of material, 
27 inches wide, are necessary. Price of pattern, 20 


Front View. Back View. coon ODbb 

GIRLS’ NORFOLK JACKET. Front View. Back View. 

No. 3666._The pretty waist represented unites the BOYS’ KNEE PANTS. 

haracteristics of the blouse and basque in one gar- No. 3666.— This natty little pattern is in 7 sizes 
nent The pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to f or boys from 4 to 10 years of age; If yard of ma- 
I years of age, and costs 16 cents. To make the terial, 27 inches wide, are requisite to make the 
acket for a girl 4 years old, 2f yards of material, pants for a boy 9 years old. Price of pattern, 16 

17 inches wide, will be required._ cents. __ 

are Acetate for the Me of B. BUTTKHIC* * CO»S PATTERNS, ui 
SL2V&- Of them to out ^ on rooe.pt of pH~ and 

>rder« T, s. ABTHUB & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St.. Pnlla. 


3651 

Front View. 


HISSES’ WALKING 
SKIRT, WITH AN 
OYER-SKIRT AT¬ 
TACHED TO THE 
FRONT. 

No. 365L—The skirt 
represented combines the 
characteristics of the two 
garments signified by its 
name. The pattern is in 
8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 16 years of age, and 
requires 7 yards of ma¬ 
terial, 27 inches wide, to 
make it up for a miss of 
10 years. Price, 26 cento 


3651 

Back View. 
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I In this neighborhood was A vermis, the mouth 
W Hell, over which no bird could complete its 
night, but dropped into its depths, overcome by 

I VOL. XLIII.—0. 



back in a deep bay, where stands Bain and Its 
warm baths, useful both for purposes of pleasure > 
and for the cure of diseases. The Lucrine Lake * 
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TEMPLE OF I8LS, POMPEII. 


POMPEII. 

BY MARION KNIGHT. 

T HERE is no historic record of any eruption 
of Vesuvius before the Christian era. Yet 
the myths of the ancients bore testimony to 
its activity at some remote date. The shores of 
the Bay of Naples were called the Phlegra or 
Phlegnel Cam pi (Burnt Fields), from the traces of 
iLjneus action everywhere visible. The earth was 
riven and scorched, and bore traces of volcanic 
action. Here was located the fcmous battle be¬ 
tween the giants and the gods, assisted by Her¬ 
cules, in which the former were cast down and 
destroyed by the thunderbolts of Jupiter. And 
these scorching thunderbolts had burnt and black¬ 
ened the earth, and left their traces in molten 
(tone, lava and ashes. 

In this neighborhood was Avemus, the mouth 
of Hell, over which no bird could complete its 
flight, but dropped into its depths, overcome by 

VOL. XLIII.—ft. 


the sulphurous exhalations. Avemus is the Greek 
form of the name, signifying birdless, and refer¬ 
ring to the same supposed deadly character, while 
its dreary and terror-striking appearance was cer¬ 
tainly suggestive of the idea that it might be the 
opening to the nether world. The superstition of 
the middle ages transferred the mouth of hell from 
Avemus to the crater of Vesuvius, and numerous 
are the stones which are recorded by eye-witness 
to the descent of the wicked dead to the infernal 
regions through this yawning pit, in support of the 
idea. 

Strabo, who wrote some part of his work, at 
least, in the reign of Tiberius, about the com¬ 
mencement of our era, thus describes the Phle- 
grsean Fields: 

41 After doubling Midenum, negt comes a lake, 
(now Mau Morto,) beyond which the coast falls, 
back in a deep bay, where stands Balsa and Its 
warm baths, useful both for purposes of pleasure * 
and for the cure of diseases. The Lucrine Lake * 
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borders upon Bake; within it to Lake Avernus. 
Here our ancestors placed the scene of Homer’s 
Neknia; and here, they say, was an oracle, where 
answers were returned by the dead, to which 
Ulysses came. Avernus is a deep hollow, with a 
narrow entrance, in size and shape well suited for 
a harbor, but incapacitated for that purpose by the 
shallow Lucrine Lake, which lies before it. It is 
enclosed by steep ridges, which overhang it every¬ 
where, except at the entrance, now highly culti¬ 
vated, but formerly enclosed by a savage, trackless 
forest of large trees, which threw a superstitious 
gloom over the hollow. The inhabitants further 
fabled that the birds which flew over it fell down 
into the water, destroyed by the rising exhalations, 
as in other places of this sort, which the Greeks 

• call Plutonia, or places sacred to Pluto; and ima- 
:gined that Avernus was a Plutonian, and the 
abode where the Cimmerians were said to dwell. 
Here is a fountain of fresh water by the sea; but 
all persons abstain from it, believing it to be the 
; Styx; and somewhere near was the oracle. Here, 
also, as they thought was Pyriphlegethon (Pyriph- 
legethon, burning with fire; one of the three 
rivers which encompassed hell), judging from the 
hot springs noar Lake Achcrusia. The Lucrine 
Lake in breadth reaches to Bake, being separated 
from the sea by a mound, about a mile long, and 
wide enough for a broad carriage road, said to 
have been made by Hercules as ho was driving 
•Geryon’s oxen. Next to Bake come tho shores 
and city of Dichsearchia, formerly a part of the 
Cumseans, placed on a hill. Next to Dichaearchid 
is Neapolis; next to Neapolis, Herculaneum, 
standing on a promontory remarkably open to tho 
; south-west wind, which makes it unusually 
healthy. This city, and its next neighbor, Pom¬ 
peii, on the River Samus, were originally held by 
the Osci, then by the Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, 
then by the Samnites who, in their turn, wero ex¬ 
pelled by the Romans. Above these places rises 
Vesuvius, well cultivated and inhabited all round, 

•except its4op, which is for the most part level, and 
•entirely barren, ashy to the view, displaying 

• cavernous hollows in cinereous rocks, which 
look as if they had been eaten in the fire, so that 
we may suppose this spot to have been a volcano 
formerly, with burning craters, now extinguished 
for want of ftiel.” 

Thus it will be seen that eighteen hundred years 
ago Pompeii sat in calm security before the sea at 
the foot of Vesuvius, a burned out volcano, whose 
sides were covered with vines and trees. No one 
remembered when this volcano had been in 
activity; no one ever expected to see it rouse to 
action. 

Pompeii was not a large city, as it had only 
about thirty thousand, inhabitants; but it was a 
favorite residence of many wealthy Romans, and 
was a busy, bustling town, with shops, manufac¬ 
tories, public baths, temples and theatres. Cicero 
speaks of his country property at Pompeii. Its 
houses were not magnificent in size, but many of 
them were beautiful with inlaid floors, marble 
columns, and with walls painted in brilliant colors. 
These ‘houses were ornamented with pictures, 
statuary, beautiful vases and many curious and 


costly things, showing their inmates to have been 
people of wealth and cultivated taste. 

The streets of the city were very narrow, with 
pavements raised high above the roadway, which 
In a rain-storm must have become a foaming tor¬ 
rent of water. That this was the fact is testified 
to by the stepping-stones, placed on a level with 
the pavement, which cross the streets in some 
places. These streets were roughly formed, some 
of them too narrow for any vehicle whatever; 
others bear the traces of the heavy wheels of the 
clumsy ox-carts which the tanners used. Over 
the broader roadways, probably, dashed the gay 
chariots of the wealthy. 

There had been a high wall about Pompeii to 
protect it from invading armies, but the wall was 
already crumbling into ruins, and tho principal 
use it was then put to was that of a public prome¬ 
nade, while its eight or nine gates were no longer 
closed. 

Away from the city stretched a pleasant country, 
made beautiful by green orchards and vineyards. 
To the west rollod tho waters of the beautiful bay, 
now known as the Bay of Naples, embraced by 
the nearly surrounding land. 

Thus tho peoplo of Pompeii lived happily and 
quietly in their beautiful city, buying and selling, 
going to the temples and the theatres, and holding 
elections, very much as wo do now. 

More than one hundred years before fhe time of 
which I write, there had been an earthquake, 
which had overthrown many of the public build¬ 
ings, and greatly frightened the people. Several 
of the temples had toppled down; so also had the 
colonnade of the Forum, the great Basilica and 
tho theatres, and many houses and trucks. Nearly 
every family fled from the place, taking with them 
their furniture and their statuary; and it was 
some time before tho Senate decided that tho city 
might with safety be repeopled and rebuilt. But 
no further subterranean disturbances occurring, 
the people gradually returned, and the injured or 
demolished buildings were restored or rebuilt. 
This earthquake was a serious injury to the city 
in an architectural point of view, for many of the 
restorations were cheap and in bad taste. The 
injured columns were plastered up with stucco, 
and Ionic shafts received Corinthian capitals. 

On the evening of the 23d of August, in the year 
79, while many Pompeiians were attending one of 
the theatres, and the rest engaged in their usual 
business, Vesuvius suddenly sent forth a volume 
of fire and smoke. The ground shook, and strange 
noises were heard in it, while peal on peal of 
thunder crashed down. The air grew thick with 
dust. It came down like rain, rushing, spinning, 
whirling, and blinding all in the streets. It was 
evening, and when the wind lifted the cloud' of 
dust for a moment, then the bright flames of the 
burning mountain would kindle the darkness. 
The people in the theatre were filled with conster¬ 
nation. They rushed out and sought their homes 
to find shelter from the storm of dust and ashes. 
Vain hope 1 Next came mingling with the ashes 
a shower of light stones all ablaze—a snow of fire, 
which kept falling, falling, all the miserable night 
through. The houses blazed, the burning sheet 
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of flame blocked up the streets, the air was heavy 
and hot with ashes, smoke and burning cinders. 
The people rushed hither and thither for safety. 
Those in the city ran wildly toward the country to 
escape from the burning buildings, only to meet 
the country people pressing toward the city, 
hoping to find shelter and protection from the 
perils of the night. Some stopped to seize their 
jewels and money; others gathered together their 
families; while still others thought only of their 
own safety. 

Dion Cassius, who wrote a century after the 
event, thus describes it: 

“ Thus day was turned into night, and light into 
darkness, and some thought the giants were rising 
again (for many phantoms of them were seen in 
the smoke, and a blast, as if of trumpets, was 
heard), while others believed that the earth was to 


tinguished, to the earth, the earth to rise to the 
sky.” 

Pliny, the younger, describes at length the ter¬ 
rible scenes. Though the event seems to have 
come upon the city with terrible suddenness after 
nigh thill, yet from his account it seems that Vesu¬ 
vius gave warnings of the approaching catastrophe 
earlier in the day. Pliny writes to Tacitus: 

44 On the 24th of August, about one in the after¬ 
noon, my mother desired him (his uncle) to observe 
a cloud which appeared of a very unusual size 
and shape. It was not at that distance discemable 
from what mountain this cloud issued, hut it was 
found afterward to ascend from Mount Vesuvius. 
I cannot give a more exact description of its figure 
than by resembling it to that of a pine-tree, for it 
shot up a great height in the form of a trunk, 
which extended itself at the top into a sort of 



return to chaos, or to he consumed by fire. There¬ 
fore men fled, some from the houses out into the 
ways, others that were without, into their houses; 
some quitted the land for the sea, some the sea for 
the land, being oonfounded in mind, and thinking 
every place at a distance safer than where they 
were. Meanwhile, an inexpressible quantity of 
dust was blown out, aud filled land, sea and air; 
which did much other mischief to men, fields and 
cattle, and destroyed all the birds and fishes, and, 
besides, buried two entire cities, Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, while the population was sitting in 
the theatre. For this dust was so abundant that it 
reached Africa, Syria and Egypt, and filled the 
air above Rome, and overclouded the sun, which 
caused much fear for many days, men neither 
knowing nor being able to conjecture what had 
happened. But they thought that everything was 
to be thrown into confusion, the sun to fall, ex¬ 


branches, occasioned, I imagine, either by a sud¬ 
den gust of air, that impelled it, the force of which 
decreased as it advanced upward, or the cloud 
itself being pressed back again by its own weight 
expanded in this manner; it appeared sometimes 
bright and sometimes dark and spotted, as it was 
more or less impregnated with earth aqd cinders.” 

Again he says, describing subsequent events: 
44 The chariots which we had ordered to be drawn 
out, were so agitated backward and forward, 
though upon the most level ground, that we could 
not keep them steady, even by supporting them 
with large stones. The sea seemed to roll back 
upon itself, and to be driven from its banks by the 
convulsive motion of the earth; it is certain, at 
least, the shore was considerably enlarged, and 
several sea animals were left upon it. On the 
other side a black and dreadftil cloud, bursting 
with an igneous serpentine vapor, darted out a 
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long train of fire, resembling flashes of lightning, < 
but much larger.” i 

The following is an extract from his discription 
of the flight of himself and his mother: < 

“ The ashes now began to fell upon us, though 
in no great quantity. I turned my head, and ob- i 
served behind us a thick smoke, which came roll- ! 
ing after us like a torrent. I proposed, while we 
had yet any light, to turn out of the high road, lest 
she should be pressed to death in the dark by the 
crowd that followed us. We had scarce stepped 
out of the path, when darkness overspread us, not 
like that of a cloudy night, or when there is no 
moon, but of a room when it is shut up and all the 
lights extinct. Nothing then was to be heard but 
the shrieks of women, the screams of children and 
the cries of men; some calling for their children, 
others for their parents, others for their husbands, 
and only distinguishing each other by their voices. 
One lamenting his own fete, another that of his 
family; some wishing to die from the very fear of 
dying; some lifting their hands to the gods; but 
the greater part imagining that the last and eternal 
night was come, which was to destroy the gods 
and the world together.” 

No doubt many escaped out of the reach of the 
volcano, but how many perished will never be 
known. Death overtook some in their dwellings, 
and they died clasping those whom they best 
loved. Others died on the streets, beaten down 
and smothered by the constant and terfible rain 
of ashes and cinders. Some were crushed beneath 
foiling roofs, while some were suffocated in the 
very act of trying to gather together their valu¬ 
ables. Oh, it was a terrible hour! No wonder 
they thought the end of the world had come! 

They could scarcely tell when morning dawned, 
for black darkness filled the air. The crowds wero 
still pressing in the street. Men, women and 
children shrieked and Bcreamed, and called upon 
ono another in their terror and agony. Still the 
ashes kept falling, until the ground was covered 
a* with a deep snow, and tho weak were crushed 
and buried beneath them. The sea rose, and then 
rushed back from the shore, and was violently 
agitated. Vesuvius kept pouring forth its column 
of flame and smoke, until the light could be seen 
far away, and Bmoke and ashes obscured the day¬ 
light at Rome, and even drifted to the shores of 
Africa. 

Tho buildings were consumed by the flames, 
and their roofs and walls crumbled, and the ashes 
and cinders descended upon them, and sifted into 
all the rooms and crevices, and wrapped them¬ 
selves about every article of ftimiture, and rose 
higher and higher, until everything was covered. 
The narrow streets were filled, and all the shriek¬ 
ing, terror-stricken, rushing, running, writhing 
crowd became Silent and motionless, and wrapped 
in a gray-white pall. Still the ashes came down. 
They filled the rooms of the houses to the very 
highest point, and then joined with the ashes 
which filled the streets, and everything was 
covered over. No trace of houses remained, not 
even a dome or a spire, or the unfallen fragment 
of a wail. The city was dead and buried, and 
grayish-white ashes spread in an unbroked surface 


over its tomb—dead and buried, and its grave only 
to tell where it once was. 

But as we sometimes see a grave in an old 
churchyard sink down to a level with the rest of 
the ground, the stone which marked it crumbled 
away, the grass and weeds grow over it, and at 
last all traces of it disappear, so gradually the gray- 
white ground began to grow green with grass. 
Trees sprung up over it, their seeds probably 
borne thither by the winds. Then, as the years 
passed away, and the terrible horror of the first 
remembrance of the occurrence was beginning to 
be somewhat lessened, the peasants planted vine¬ 
yards and fig and olive orchards above the place 
wrhere the old city once stood. 

Still, time passed on. Mount Vesuvius again 
and again sent forth Are and smoke from her new 
crater within her old one; more ashes sifted 
through the air, and descended upon the surround¬ 
ing plaines, and streams of melted lava poured 
down the mountain sides. The whole face of tho 
country became changed, and men gradually for¬ 
got the 8pot where Pompeii had once stood. After 
more than sixteen hundred years, when the peo¬ 
ple of the world had forgotten everything about 
Pompeii except its name and its destruction, some 
vine-dressers, while w orking in a vineyard, struck 
their spades upon some old walls, and, their curi¬ 
osity excited, they kept on digging until they had 
unearthed some Btatues. This clearing w as made 
in 1748, and since then there has been nearly con¬ 
stant work in digging out the ruins of the buried 
city. It is not, however, until wdthin the last 
fifteen years that the labor has been pursued with 
system and energy. Now about one-third of it is 
cleared of rubbish, and tho traveller who visits the 
8pot may w r alk the streets of Pompeii, treading the 
very pavement the Pompeiians did. He may 
enter their homes, which are more or less injured 
by the fires w hich burned their roofs and doors; 
but he may see the pictures upon the walls, and 
ho w ill be shown, if not at Pompeii itself, then at 
the Pompeiian museum at Naples, vases, cups, 
candlesticks, statuary, jewelry, and many other 
things which have been discovered buried in 
ashes. 

The mode by which the present excavations of 
Pompeii are conducted is thus described by an 
‘ eye-w'itness: 

“ The ground being bought, and the vegetation 
removed, the work begins. The earth at the sum¬ 
mit of the hill is taken off and carried away on a 
railroad, which descends from the middle of Pom¬ 
peii by a slope that saves all expense of machinery 
and fuel, to a considerable distance beyond the 
amphitheatre and the city. In this way the most 
serious question of all, to wit, that of clearing away 
the dirt, is solved. Formerly the ruins were 
covered in with it, and subsequently it was heaped 
up in a huge hillock, but now it helps to construct 
the very railroad that carries it away, and will, 

; one day, tip it into the sea. Nothing can present 
i a livelier scene than the excavation of these ruins, 
i Men diligently dig away at the earth, and bevies 
; of young girls run to and fro without cessation, 
with baskets in their hands, filling their baskets 
i with soil, ashes and lapillo , hoisting them on their 
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heads, by the help of the men, with a single, quick, 
sharp motion, and thereupon setting off again, in 
groups that incessantly replace each other, toward 
the railway, passing and repassing their returning 
companions. Very picturesque in their ragged 
gowns of brilliant colors, they walk swifty with 
lengthy strides, their long skirts defining the 
movements of their naked limbs, and fluttering 
in the wind behind them, while their arms, with 
gestures like those of classic urn bearers, sustain 
the heavy load that rests upon their heads without 
making them even stoop.” 

In the cleared portion of the city is the triangular 
Forum. Eight Ionic columns adorned its en¬ 
trance, and sustained a portico of the purest ele¬ 
gance, from which ran two long, slender colonnades 
widening apart from each other, and forming an 
acute angle. They are still surmounted with their 


doubt that of Venus, as Venus was the patroness 
of Pompeii. The ruins of this temple are very 
fine. There is a spacious enclosure, or peri bolus, 
framing a portico of forty-eight columns—of which 
many are still standing—surrounding the podium 
where rose the temple. In front of the entrance, 
at the foot of the steps that ascend to the podium, 
rises the altar, seemingly destined for simple offer¬ 
ings of fruit, cakes and incense, which were con¬ 
secrated to Venus. The steps that scaled the 
basement story were thirteen—an odd number— 
so that in ascending the first step with the right 
foot the level of the sanctuary was also reached 
with the right foot. The temple was entirely sur¬ 
rounded with open columns with Corinthian 
capitals. The portico opened broadly, and a mo¬ 
saic of marbles, pleasingly adjusted, formed the 
pavement of the goddess* retreat, of which the 



TKKPL.E OF VKNUS, POMPKH. 


architrave, which they lightly supported. The 
Temple of Escnlapius, besides its altar, has re¬ 
tained a very odd capital, Corinthian if you will, 
but on which cabbage-leaves, instead or the acan¬ 
thus, are seen enveloping a head of Neptune. The 
Temple of Fortune is greatly dilapidated. The 
Tempi? of Isis, still standing, is more curious than 
handsome. It shows that the Egyptian goddess 
was venerated at Pompeii, but it tells us nothing 
about antique art. It is entered at the side, by a 
sort of corridor leading into the sacred encl<*sure. 
The temple is on the right; the columns enclose 
it; a vaulted niche is hollowed out beneath the 
altar, where it served as a hiding-place for the 
priests—at least so say the romance writers. On 
an altar in this temple were found some remnant 
of sacrifices, showing that Isis was the only di¬ 
vinity invoked at the moment of the eruption. 

The most important temple in Pompeii was no 


painted walls represented simple panels, separated 
here and there by plain pilasters. 

There was a larger and a lesser theatre in Pom¬ 
peii. These have been more or less cleared of their 
rubbish, and the stages, the places for the orches¬ 
tra, and the seats for the audience, are found more 
or less intact. The latter are divided by railings 
into three compartments. The first of these, being 
nearest the stage, and containing all the best seats, 
was reserved for the magistrates and other emi¬ 
nent persons. The second division was for quiet, 
respectable private citizens. The last and highest 
—the remotest from the stage—was for the rabble 
and—women! 

The private dwellings display much magnifi¬ 
cence. They not infrequently include two open 
courts, around which the various apartments were 
placed. These courts were frequently paved with 
a kind of cement, in which were ranged small 
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cubes of marble, of glass, of calcareous stone and 
of colored enamel, forming squares or stripes, or 
tracing regular designs, meandering lines and 
arabesques, until the divided pebbles at length 
completely covered the reddish basis, and became 
mosaics. The house of the Faun at Pompeii, 
which is the most richly paved of all, was a mu¬ 
seum of mosaics. “ The ancients put their feet 
whore we put our hands,” says an Englishman, 
who writes but the simple truth. The finest tables 
in the palaces at Naples were cut from the pave¬ 
ments in the houses at Pompeii. 

A bakery has been unearthed in Pompeii where 
the whole process of bread-making is discovered. 
There are the rude mills, made of an upper an<f a 
nether stone, once put together in the shape of an 
hour-glass. In an adjoining room—most proba¬ 
bly a stable—was found the bones of the mule who 
turned these stones. There were the troughs 
which served for the manipulation of the bread, 
and the oven, the arch of which is intact, with the 
cavity that retained the ashes, and other parapher¬ 
nalia of the baking-house. In an oven, so her¬ 
metically sealed that there was not a particle of 
ashes in it, there wore found eighty-one loaves, a 
little over-done, to be sure, as cannot be wondered 
at, considering the severe baking they had, but 
whole, and bearing thoir original shape—a shape 
still seen in Sicily. 

The most curious and the saddest sight of all, is 
that of the statues which have been mado by pour¬ 
ing plaster into the moulds found in the ashes 
where human beings had once been, but of whom 
nothing now remained but skeletons. The ashes, 
drifting and sifting around the lifeless bodies 
while they were still perfect, and hardening in 
that shape, furnish perfect casts, which, filled 
with plaster, produce the exact likeness of those 
who perished so fearfully long ago—their faces 
and attitudes, the clothes they had on, and the 
jewels they wore. Some of these figures appear 
stretched out in tho calm of resignation; others are 
fearfully contorted in the agony of pain; still 
others are in the act of searching for their jewels, 
or of clasping to them their dearest ones. 

A visit to this buried city must bo one full of 
sad interest. The visitor is carried back eighteen 
hundred years, and finds the people and their be¬ 
longings just as they existed then. He may oven 
read upon the walls the names of the different 
candidates for office to be voted for at a coming 
election. 

The work of digging and clearing out this buried 
city is still going on. Curious as it may seem, 
after remaining perfect under their covering of 
ashes for so many years, many of the articles, 
upon being brought to the light and air, soon 
crumble away and perish, and the pictures upon 
the walls lose their bright colors, and fade into 
dimness. 


The best way to keep out wicked thoughts, is 
always to be employed in good ones; let your 
thoughts be where your happiness is; and let your 
heart be where your thoughts are; so, though 
your habitation is on earth, your conversation 
will be in Heaven. 


THE DRACHENFELS. 

T HE Drachenfels, or “ Dragon Rock,” which 
overlooks the little village of Koeingswinter 
on the Rhine, is a spur of the Siebengebirge, 
or “ Seven Mountains,” which were the Beene of 
the Niebelungenlied, the I Iliad and Odyssey of 
Germany. It takes its name from an old Pagan 
legend, which relates that it was once the abode of 
a horrible dragon, breathing fire and smoke, to 
whom the people offered human victims. It came 
to pass that a young girl, who had been taken cap¬ 
tive, was offered to the dragon. Now it happened 
that Christianity was beginning to gain ground 
among the people, and that this maiden was a con¬ 
vert. So, when the dragon rushed at her, she held 
up a crucifix, which so surprised and terrified the 
beast that he threw himself over the precipioe and 
was drowned ill the river. Praed has given us 
this legend in his easy and graceful verse. We 
copy it entire. 

THE LEGEND OF THE DRACHENFELS. 

BY WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 

44 Death be her doom! we must not spare. 

Though the voice be sweet, though the face be fair. 
When the looks deride and the lips blaspheme 
The Serpent-God of our hallowed stream. 

44 Death be her doom! that the fearful King 
May Joy in tho gift his votaries bring; 

And smile on the valley, and smile on the rock. 

To freshen the vine, and to fatten the flock. 

44 Death be her doom! ere the pitiless One 
Leap from his rest at set of sun; 

Seek from his crag his wonted prey, 

And punish in wrath our long delay P* 

It was a gray-haired Chief that said 
The words of fate, the words of fear; 

A battered casque was on his head. 

And in his grasp a broken spear: 

It was a captive maid that met, 

Sedate, serene, the stern command. 

Around her neck her beads were set. 

An ivory cross was in her hand. 

“Lead me away! I am weak and young. 

Captive the fierce and the proud among; 

But I will pray an humble prayer. 

That the feeble to strike may be firm to bear. 

44 Lead me away! the voice may fall, 

And the lips grow white, and the cheeks turn pale; 
Yet will ye know that naught but sin 
Chafes or changes the soul within. 


44 Lead me away! oh, dear to mine eyes 
Are the flowery fields, and the sunny skies; 
But I cannot turn from the Cross divine 
To bend my knee at an idol’s shrine.” 

They clothe her in such rich array 
As a bride prepares for her bridal day; 
Around her forehead, that shines so bright. 
They wreathe a wreath of roses white. 

And set on her neck a golden chain— 

Spoil of her sire in combat slain. 

Over her head her doom is said; 

And with folded arms, and measured tread. 
In long procession, dark and slow. 

Up the terrible hill they go. 

Hymning their hymn, and crying their cry 
To him, their Demon Deity.— 


Mary, Mother! sain and save! 

Tho maiden kneels at the Dragon's cave! 
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Alas! ’Us frightful to behold 
That thing of Nature’s softest mould, 

In whose slight shape and delicate hue 
Life’s loveliness beams fresh and new, 
Bound on tho bleak hill’s topmost height, 
To die, and by such death, to-night! 

But yester-eve, when the red sun 
His race of grateftil toil had run. 

And over earth the moon’s soft rays 
Lit up the hour of prayer and praise. 

She bowed within the pleasant shade 
By her own fragrant Jasmine made; 

And while her clear and thrilling tone 
Asked blessing from her Maker's throne, 
Heard the notes echoed to her ear 
From lips that were to her most dear. 

Her sire, her kindred, round her knelt; 
And the young Priestess knew and felt 
That deeper love than that of men 
Was in their natural temple then. 

That love—is now its radiance chill? 

Fear not; It guides, ft guards her sUU! 


The crowd departed; and alone 
She kneeled upon the rugged stone. 

Alasl it was a dismal pause, 

When the wild rabble’s fierce applause 
Died slowly on the answering air; 

And, in the sUll and mute profound. 

She started even at the sound 
Of the half-thought, half-spoken prayer 
Her heart and Up had scarcely power 
To feel or frame In that dark hour. 

Fearful, yet blameless 1—for her birth 
Had been of Nature’s common earth, 

And she was nursed, in happier hours. 

By Nature’s common suns and showers: 
And when one moment whirls away 
Whate’er we know or trust to-day. 

And opehs that eternal book 
On which we long, and dread to look. 

In that quick change of sphere and scope— 
That rushing of the spirit’s wings. 

From all we have to all we hope. 

From mortal to immortal things— 



THE DKACIHN’FELS. 


The temper of our stoutest mail 
la battle’s fiery shock may fall; 

The trustiest anchor may betray 
Our vessel In the treacherous spray; 

The dearest friend we ever knew 
In our worst need may prove untrue: 

But come what may of doubt or dread 
About our lonely path or bed. 

On tented field, or stormy wave. 

In dungeon-cell, or mountain cave. 

In want. In pain. In death—where’er 
One meek heart prays, God's love is there! 

The crowd departed: her wandering eye 
Followed their steps, as they left her to die. 
Down the steep and stem descent, 
8trangely mingled, the Heathen went— 
Palsied dotard, and beardless boy. 

Sharers to-night In their savage Joy- 
Hoary priest, and warrior grim, 

Bhaking the lanee, and chanting the hymn; 
And ever and anxiously looking back. 

To watch If yet, on his slimy track 
He rolled him forth, that ghastly guest. 

To taste of the banquet he loved the best. 


Though madly on the giddy brink 
Despair may Jest, and Guilt dissemble— 
White Innocence awhile will shrink. 

And Piety be proud to tremblo! 


But quickly from her brow and cheek 
The flush of human terror faded, 

And she aroused, the maiden meek. 

Her fainting spirit, self-upbraided. 
And felt her secret soul renewed 
In that her solemn solitude. 

Unwonted strength to her was given 
To bear the rod and drink the cup; 
Her pulse beat calmer, and to Heaven 
Her voice in Armor tone went up: 

And as upon her gentle heart 
The dew of holy peace descended. 

She saw her last sunlight depart 
With awe and hope so sweetly blended 
Into a deep and tranquil sense 
Of unpresumlng confidence. 

That If the blinded tribes, whose breath 
Had doomed her to such dole and death, 
Could but have caught one bright brief 
Of that ungrieving countenance, 
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And marked the light of glory shed 
Already o’er her sinless head, 

The tears with which her eyes were fall— 
Tears not of anguish—and the smile 
Of new-born rapture, which the while 
As with a lustrous veil arrayed 
Her brow, her cheek, her lip, and made 
Her beauty more than beautiful— 

Oh, would they not have longed to share 
Her torture—yea! her transport, there? 

^ Father, my sins are very great; 

Thou readest them, whate’er they be: 

But penitence is all too late; 

And unprepared I come to Thee, 

Uncleansed, unblessed, unshriven! 

“ Yet Thou, in whose all-searching sight 
No human thing Is undefiled— 

Thou, who art mere!Ail in might. 

Father, Thou wilt forgive Thy child— 

Father, Thou hast forgiven 1 
**Thy will, not hers, be done to-day I 
If in this hour, and on this spot. 

Her soul indeed must pass away 
Among fierce men who know Thee not— 
Thino is the breath Thou g&vest! 

“Or if Thou wilt put forth Thine hand 
And shield her from the Jaws of flame. 

That she may live to teach the land 
Whose people hath not heard Thy name— 
Thine be the life Thou savesU" 

80 spoke the blessed maid; and now 
Crossing her hands upon her breast, 

With quiet eye, and placid brow. 

Awaited the destroying pest; 

Not like a thing of sense and life 
8oul-harassed in such bitter strife. 

But tranquil, as a shape of stone. 

Upraised in ages long bygone. 

To mark where, closed her toilsome raoe. 

Some sainted sister sleeps in grace. 

Buch might she seem: about her grew 
Sweet wild-flowers, sweet of scent and hue; 
And she had placed, with pious care. 

Her Crucifix before her there. 

That her last look and thought might be 
Of Christ, and of the Holy Tree. 

And now, methinks, at what my lay 
Of this poor maid hath yet to say. 

Will Wit assume a scornful look. 

And Wisdom con a grave rebuke. 

1 heed them not; fall oft their lies 
In such time-honored histories. 

Hived through long ages in the store 
Of the rude peasant’s nursery lore, 

A pathos of a deeper ruth, 

A moral of a purer truth. 

Than aught we study in the page 
Of lofty bard or learned sage; 

Therefore, my gentle Muse, prolong 
In faith thy legendary song. 

The day was gone, but it was not night:— 
Whither so suddenly fled the light? 

Nature seemed sick with a sore disease; 

Over her hills and streams and trees 
Unnatural darkness fell; 

The earth and the heaven, the river and shore. 
In the lurid mist were seen no more; 

And the voice of the mountain monster rose 
As he lifted him up from his noontide repose. 
First in a hiss, and then in a dry. 

And then in a yell that shook the sky ;— 

The eagle from high fell down to die 
At the sound of th%t mighty yell:— 

From hie wide jaws* broke, as In wrath he woke, 
Scalding torrents of sulphurous smoko; 

And crackling ooals, in mad ascent, 


As from a red volcano went. 

And flames, like the flames of hell! 

But his scream of Airy waxed more shrill, 

When, on the peak of the blasted Hill, 

He saw his victim bound. 

Forth the Devourer, scale by scale, 

Unveiled the folds of his stccl-proof mail, 
Stretching his throat, and stretching his tail. 

And hither and thither rolling him o’er. 

Till he covered fourscore feet and four 
Of the wearied and wailing ground: 

And at last he raised from his stony bed 
The horrors of his speckled head; 

Up like a comet the meteor went. 

And seemed to shake the firmament, 

And batter heaven’s own walls! 

For many a long mile, well I ween, 

The fires that shot from those eyes were seen; 

The Burschen of Bonn, if Bonn had been. 

Would have shuddered in their halls. 

Woe for the Virgin!—bootless here 
Were glistening shield and whistling spear 
Buch battle to abide; 

The mightiest engines that ever the trade 
Of human homicide hath made, 

Warwolf, balist, and catapult. 

Would like a stripling’s wand insult 
That adamantine hide. 

Woe for the Virgin !— 

Lo! what spell 

Hath scattered the darkness, and dlcnced the yell. 
And quenched those flery showers?— 

Why turns the serpent from his prey ? 

The Cross hath barred his terrible way. 

The Cross among the flowers. 

As an eagle pierced on bis cloudy throne. 

As a column sent from Its base of-stonc. 

Backward th6 stricken monster dropped; 

Never he stayed, and never he stopped. 

Till deep In the gushing tide he sank, , 

And buried lay beneath the stream. 

Passing away like a loathsome dream. 

Well may you guess how either bank 
As with an earthquake shook; 

The mountains rocked from brow to base; 

The river boiled with a hideous din 
As the burning mass fell heavily in; 

And the wide, wide Rhine, for a moment’s space. 
Was scorched into a brook. 


Night passed, ere the multitude dared to creep, 
nuddled together, up the steep; 

They came to the stone; in speechless awe 
They fell on their lace at the sight they saw: 

The maiden was free from hurt or harm. 

But the iron had passed from her neck and arm. 
And the glittering links of the broken chain 
Lay scattered about like drops of rain. 

And deem ye that the rescued child 
To her Cither-land would come— 

That the remnant of her kindred smiled 
Around her in her home. 

And that she lived in love of earth. 

Among earth’s hopes and fears. 

And gave God thanks for the daily birth 
Of blessings in after-years? 

Holy and happy, she turned not away 
From the task her Saviour set that day; 

What was her kindred, her home, to her? 

She had been Heaven’s own messenger! 

Short time went by from that dread hour 
Of manifested wrath and power. 

Ere from the cliff a rising shrine 
Looked down upon the rolling Rhine. 

Duly the virgin Priestess there 
Led'day by day the hymn and prayer; 

And the dark Heathen round her pressed 
To know their Maker, and be blessed. 
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THE LOVE-LETTER. 

BT MB8. E. B. DUFFEY. 

LL blue and pearl are summer skies; 

With gentle breathings moves the air; 
On meadows green the sunlight lies; 

Ah, all the world is wondrous fair! 

Aye, earth with Heaven seems to blend; 

All charms to such a day belong; 

The flowers their tints and fragrance lend, 

And sweet birds lend their gushing song. 

Thus softly glide these golden hours, 

While Katy reads her open book. 

And decks her flowing locks with dowers, 


When Mary comes with roguish look, 

Her hand behind her held, and cries, 

“ Come, guess what I have brought you, dear.’ 
Kate*8 eyes light up with pleased surprise, 

She might but will not guess, I fear. 

Behold, a letter, dainty, small! 

The blushes spring to Katy’s cheek; 

That blush to Mary tells it all; 

She smiles, but does not pause to speak. 

Ah, Kate, you thought the day was fhir; 

But such a glow now flashes o’er 
The earth and sky, and Alls the air, 

It must have been most dark before I 
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THE BRIDAL VEIL 

BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 

I HAD come, at the request of my friend Ma¬ 
rion Dawson, to spend with her the month 
preceding her marriage, and during my stay 
the house had been in a constant commotion with 
the wedding preparations. Dress, in its various 
forms, had been the main theme of conversation, 
and to a looker-on it would have seemed that the 
chief importance of the event lay in the grand 
pageant by which it was to be celebrated. But 
sometimes I could see that Marion was wearied by 
it, and I suspected that she would have preferred 
being married in the quiet fashion of forty years 
ago. But, however that might have been, she had 
made up her mind to the display that her parents 
and sisters wished, and submitted, with little re¬ 
monstrance, to the purchasing of white satin and 
Brussels lace, and the issuing of six hundred 
invitations. 

The week before the wedding there was a lull in 
the preparations. All was done that could be 
until the last day or £wo, and comparative quiet 
descended upon the family. As the cards were 
out, Marion could not show herself in public; and 
so it happened that one evening hor mother and 
sisters were away, and she and I were lelt in quiet 
possession of the library. We had enjoyed for an 
hour a chat like those of former days, when the 
door-bell rang, and some one inquired for Marion. 
She went to soe what was wanted, and in a few 
minutes returned, sayirg: “The veil has been 
sent home. Let us go up-stairs and look at it 
before the girls come.” 

I followed her willingly, and watched her as she 
arranged it in graceful folds over the gleaming 
satin. She had objected to buying it, preferring 
simple tulle to this costly film of mist, but she 
could not repress an exclamation of admiration as 
she saw its beauty. 

“ Cousin Annie must come and see it,” she said, 
darting from the room; and in a moment I heard 
the wheels of the invalid’s chair as Marion rolled 
it quickly through the hall. 

Ten years before, Annie Dawson had been one 
of the gayest and brightest of girls, but a fall upon 
a slippery side-walk had crippled her for life, and 
now she only left her rolling-chair to be lifted to 
and from the bed, or, on rare occasions, to be car¬ 
ried down-stairs in the stalwart arms of Marion’s 
brother. But her room was the brightest in the 
house, with the windows filled with tropical plants, 
the piano strewn with music, and the table covered 
with books and periodicals. And the sunshine 
that came in at the south windows was not as 
bright as that which shone from her happy, con¬ 
tented face. All the family went to her for counsel 
and comfort, and her room was regarded almost 
as a sanctuary, across the threshold of which no 
unkind thought or evil feeling might be carried. 
It was natural that Marion should hasten to bring 
her to join in our admiration of the beautiful veil; 
and as she lifted it in her thin fingers, and talked 
of its fineness and delicacy, there was no shadow 
upon her brow to show that she remembered the 
day, nine years before, when she slipped a spark¬ 


ling ring from her finger and returned it to the 
giver, with a message releasing him from any 
obligation to fulfill to the helpless invalid the troth 
he had plighted to the blooming, healthy girl. 

“Annie,” said Marion presently, “I wonder if 
you cannot tell us something about this lace be¬ 
fore the others come? I have heard so much non¬ 
sense lately that a little sense would be a pleasant 
relief. You know, Susie, that Annie is a sort of 
walking encyclopaedia for the family. We go to 
her for instruction on all sorts of topics.” 

“A rolling encyclopaedia, you mean,” said 
Annie, smiling. “They all come to me, Miss 
Susie, to ask about anything that interests them, 
because if I do not know about it I have plenty of 
leisure to study up the subject for them. Yes, 
Marion, I can tell you something about your veil, 
for as soon as I heard that you had decided to have 
it, I began reading everything I could find about 
lace, both for my own instruction and yours, for I 
was sure some of you would ask me about it. 
Isn’t it odd that these old patterns are still retained 
in lace-making?” 

“ Is this old?” asked Marion. 

“ Certainly,” replied her cousin. “ The makers 
say that they have tried in vain to alter the old 
designs, or substitute new ones, for the antique 
figures sell the best. Probably some of those that 
we see now were practised near the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury by the nuns in making genuine old point 
lace.” 

“ What had the nuns to do with such vanities?” 
said I. 

“ A great deal,” she replied. “ When the monks 
were beguiling their idle hours by illuminating 
manuscripts, and carving elaborate designs in 
wood, stone and metal, the nuns were amusing 
themselves with the no less artistic work of manu¬ 
facturing point lace. The taste and skill that they 
showed in forming and working out their designs 
were surprising. They did not attempt to imitate 
natural objects, but threw out free and graceful 
forms, guided only by their own fancy; and, as I 
said, their old patterns are still preserved in spite 
of modem efforts. The figures were cut in linen, 
over which a fairy-like web was woven with the 
needle, so skilfully as to entirely conceal the foun¬ 
dation. They were then joined by threads worked 
over very fine yam.” 

“ Is that the way that lace is made now?” asked 
Marion. 

“Somewhat,” she replied. “I do not know 
whether the figures are still cut out of linen, but 
in the finest varieties they are made separately. 
There is as much division of labor in making lace 
as silk or calico. First, there is the spinning of 
the thread, a work too delicate to be trusted to 
machinery. The very finest is made in Brussels, 
in underground cellars, because the light and dry¬ 
ness of the air above the surface would make it 
brittle. The work is unhealthy, for it confines the 
spinner to a dark, damp room, and requires great 
care and attention, and consequently it commands 
high prices. The thread is carefully watched a? it 
comes from the distaff, being held against a dark 
blue background, that any unevenness may be 
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the more readily noticed. At every imperfection 
it is broken, the fragments being saved for other 
uses. The regular list of the Brabant spinners 
contains thread valued according to its fineness at 
from sixty to fifteen hundred francs per pound; 
but a pound of spun flax has been known to bring 
ten thousand francs.” 

44 Two thousand dollars!” I cried. 

“It seems almost incredible,” she went on; 
“ but it is the worth of the labor, not of the mate¬ 
rial. You know that iron may be made more 
valuable than gold, weight for weight.” 

“ I should not think that a fabric made of such 
delicate threads would be durable,” said Marion. 

“ Nor should I,” replied Annie; 41 but there are 
still to be found, in choice collections, specimens 
of that made by the nuns nearly, or quite, four 
hundred years ago. It cannot be of more recent 
date, for the art of making genuine old point was 
lost about the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and has never been recovered. That made since 
then is cheaper and less artistic, the designs being 
mainly copies of those of the older period.” 

“Do you know who invented lace?” I asked. 
“ Did it originate with the nuns of the Middle 
Ages?” 

“No,” she answered; “it did not; but no one 
knows who invented it. Tho garments of the 
women of ancient Greece aro represented as 
trimmed with something of the kind; and it 
seems to have been known to the Romans, for the 
name comes from a Latin word, meaning hem or 
fringe. It is said to have been introduced into 
France by one of her queens from Venice, where 
tho art of making it had long been practised. Ten 
years before tho discovery of America, an act of 
the British Parliament forbade tho importing of 
thread, silk or gold lace, showing that the nativo 
manufacture of it was then of sufficient import¬ 
ance for it to be thought best to protect it from 
foreign competition.” 

“ The people of the Low Countries have always 
been the most successful in making it, haven't 
they?” said I. 

“Yes,” she answered. “It may be called the 
national occupation of the women, and that is, 
probably, the reason why special branches of it 
ate so localized. The women carry on the work 
at their homes, in the intervals of their household 
cares, many of them living and dying in tho houses 
where they were bom, and teaching the designs 
with which they are familiar to their children and 
grandchildren. Thus particular stitches become 
peculiar to certain places and take their names 
from them. Thus we hear of point de Malincs or 
Mechlin lace, of point de Valenciennes or Valen¬ 
ciennes lace and point de Bruxelles or Brussels 
lace, like this veil of yours.” 

“But why point f” said Marion. “I cannot 
understand why that name is applied to so many 
varieties of lace. I do not see its appropriateness.” 

“Don’t you?” said Annie. “Then I must try 
to show it to you. The word 4 point' in the phrase¬ 
ology of needlework nleans simply stitch, so when 
we speak of point de Malines or de Bruxelles we 
mean simply lace worked with the stitch peculiar 
to Mechlin or Brussels. However, in England, 


the term 4 point' is applied especially to a rich old 
lace formerly much worn, but now reserved almost 
exclusively for court costumes.” 

44 1 suppose,” said Marion, 44 that the makers of 
one kind of lace do not understand the manufac¬ 
ture of others?” 

44 Not generally,” replied Annie. “Indeed, in 
the most elaborate varieties the different parts are 
assigned to workers each of whom understands 
only her own portion. There must have been at 
least four or five sets of needlewomen engaged 
upon this veil of yours.” 

44 What was the first step after the spinning of 
the thread?” asked Marion. 

44 The making of the flowers or ground, either 
might have been done first or they might have 
been done at the same time.” 

44 1 don't see any flowers,” said I. 

“It is the name by which these figures are 
called, although they certainly bear little resem¬ 
blance to the blossoms of any plant known to us. 
The technical terms used in lace-making, as in 
many other arts, would fill a small dictionary. In 
the Low Countries they were, of course, originally 
Flemish, but as French is now much spoken there 
they have been translated in that language. The 
workers of the figures or flowers are called Platte - 
uses, and those who make tho ground Drocheleuses. 
The Strigueses attach tho flowers to the ground 
and the Faiseuses de point & Vaiguille work them 
together.” 

44 1 should think,” said I, “that such delicate 
work would be so confining as to be very un¬ 
healthy.” 

44 It is not,” she answered. 44 Comparatively few 
of the workers devote their whole time to it, and 
they often sit in the doorways and gardens, for, as 
they have only their pillows and thread to carry, 
they can easily move from place to place. In most 
of the towns where lace-making is largely carried 
on there are particular localities whore the workers 
centre. In these spots there is generally a wide 
street or open square whero they bring their chairs 
and pillows, enjoy the air and sunshine and visit 
together while they weave their threads to and fro 
forming the meshes of their bone-lace.” 

“There is another term I do not understand,” 
said Marion. 44 Why do they call it bone-lace?” 

44 Probably because when the pillows were first 
introduced pieces of bone were used, instead of 
brass pins, in fastening the threads.” 

44 Then pillows have not always been used in the 
manufacture ?” said I. 

44 No. They were first employed in Saxony about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Probably 
their origin was gradual. Most likely some one 
discovered that the figures which had been worked 
separately could be more smoothly fastened to¬ 
gether if tightly pinned to some firm substance. 
Then the threads would naturally be twisted 
around the pins when not in use, to prevent their 
ravelling, and then was, probably, discovered the 
mesh now made in such enormous quantities by 
machinery, and called bobbin-net.” 

44 Has not the making of lace by machinery seri¬ 
ously injured the hand-trade?” I asked. 

“ In some places,” was the reply. 44 In England 
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it has greatly. In most of that made there the 
ground, at least, is woven by machinery, but 
among the wealthy classes all over the world hand 
lace retains its precedence. Admirable as are the 
French imitations, the difference in price between 
them and the real article is seventy-five per cent. 
From Saxony two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars worth of the handmade is exported yearly. 
In France the manufacture is carried on with great 
rapidity, mostly at Chantilly, Bayeau and Caen. 
At the last two places over fifty thousand women 
are thus employed. All the French hand lace is 
made with bobbins except that manufactured at 
Alenyon, where the needle is used. Have you 
seen any notice of the lace dress ordered by the 
Empress Euggnie that was at the Vienna Expo¬ 
sition ?” 

“ No,” said Marion. “ What of it?” 


rion's veil, and our chat upon lace was ended, 
although it was plain that Cousin Annie knew 
much more than she had told. 


POTTERY IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

BY MARY ELIZA ROGERS. (LONDON ART JOURNAL^) 

A T an early hour on the morning of May the 
29th, 1867, during my last visit to Beirflt, I 
started from the new and comfortable 
Greek hotel, which is close to the seashore at the 
western extremity of the town, to walk to the pot¬ 
teries. Hassan, my brother’s faithful Kurdish 
kawass, led the way along the tortuous and uneven 
road at the edge of the low cliff. Just below us 
on the right, wherever the sandy earth had drifted 
into the fissures and hollows of the rocks, sam¬ 
phire and other amphibious flowers flourished. 



Kig. 1.— THE WORKSHOP. 


“It seems that the art of making the real, 
antique point de Vcnise had been lost, and four 
years before the fall of the empire, the empress 
gave the Compaguie des Indees carte blanche to 
make her a dress in this mesh. They spared no 
pains to reproduce it, and succeeded in making the 
most beautiful specimen of the kind of lace that 
had been manufactured in a century. But when 
it was finished, Eugenie was an exile in England 
and Paris was in the hands of the Germans. She 
wrote to them that she would still take the dress 
If they would lose by keeping it, but they would 
not consent to her doing so, and sent it to the 
Vienna Exhibition.” 

“ There come the girls!” cried Marion, and as 
she spoke we heard merry voices and laughter in 
the hall below, and in a moment they came hurry¬ 
ing into the room, eager to see and admire Ma¬ 


while over the lower rocks, which were black and 
slippery with seaweed, the bright blue sea, fringed 
with foam, splashed gently. 

The rude path became more indirect and irre¬ 
gular as we advanced, sometimes leading us over 
steep places and then sinking abruptly almost to 
the level of the sea. Hassan, wishing to And an 
easier and shorter route to the potteries, guided 
mo to a mulberry-orchard; then we waded through 
drifting mounds of red sand till we came to an 
orange-garden, with clusters of fig-trees and a 
few palm-trees near. Thence we made our way 
through sandy lanes hedged with prickly pear 
(the Cactus Opnntia). We fyad wandered far from 
the shore and had quite lost our way, when some 
women who were gleaning in a field directed ns 
to the potteries; but they marvelled greatly at my 
desire to visit such a place, and they said, “ Whence 
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do you come?” When I told them that I came 
from England, they were still more astonished, 
and one old woman who walked with me across 
the stubble-field said, “ Did you come all the way 
from your country to see our potters make clay- 
pots, which are sold lor a few paras, and broken 
daily ?” I think that her idea of my extraordinary 
want of sense was confirmed when she saw me 
pick up, as treasures, a few pieces of iridescent 
glass and some fragments of very hard ancient 
pottery, with turquoise-colored blue glaze on it, 
which is not now produced in Syria. Presently 
we approached the shore again, and soon came in 



Figs. 2 and 3. —beirAt water-coolers. 


sight of the potteries—a group of houses and frir- 
naces at the extremity of a rocky and sandy head¬ 
land. Mounds of sand and finely sifted gray 
earth stood outside the houses, and excavations 
were made in the rocks for the clay pits. The fur¬ 
naces were almost concealed by large stacks of 
fragrant pine branches, the chief fuel used in the 
ovens of Beirfit and its suburbs. 

A little boy who, at my request, brought me a 
elay-cup frill of sweet water, told me that he would 
show me where the best water-jars were made. 
He led me to the workshop of his father. It was 
formed of roughly hewn stone, built up without 
mortar or plaster of any kind; the interstices were 
filled up with small stones. The roof was made 
of pine-planks and beams, supported by the stems 
of pine-trees. The planks over the wide doorway 
were upheld in the middle by a pine-post, with a 
block of stone for a capital. The floor was of red 
sand, mixed with clay. A man was at work at a 
wooden bench, and my little guide approached 
him, saying, “ Oh, my father, a lady from England 
has come to see the work of your hands!” The 
potter did not speak or look up from his work 
until he had completed the jar which he was mak¬ 
ing,* then he welcomed me courteously, and quickly 
resumed his work. 

He was seated on a narrow, rudely-fixed tilted 
plank, and he pressed his right foot firmly on a 
foot-rest, while by a regular backward movement 
of his left foot he turned a wheel, which set in 
motion a smaller wheel above. On the bench 
before him there were many masses of measured 
day; these, one after the other, he quickly trans¬ 
formed into jars. He threw the clay on to the 
revolving disc, drew it up rapidly in spiral form, 
then compressed it, hollowing, it out with his fist, 


and gradually drew it up smoothly in the required 
form; then he finished off the bottom of the jar, 
which was uppermost. 

Boys were bringing fresh supplies of clay, and 
carrying the newly-made jars to the shadiest cor¬ 
ner of the shop. Jars which had been made many 
hours earlier were standing outside the door and 
along the edge of the cliff, drying in the sun. A 
low platform in the middle of the shop w'as covered 
with small jars, to which the necks had been re¬ 
cently added. 

I seated myself on a wooden bench to rest and 
to sketch the pleasant scene (Fig. 1). I wish that 
I could reproduce it here in its true colors, with 
the bright blue of the sea and of the sky, and the 
gray, purple-shadowed mountains of the Kes- 
rouan, on the opposite side of th3 beautiful Bay of 
Beirfit, appearing through the wide open doors 
and windows. The pleasant shade of the work¬ 
shop, “with its clay population all in rows” upon 
the light red floor, the faded indigo-blue gown of 
the potter, his red leather girdle and red tarbusli 
with its purple tassel, produced altogether a most 
effective picture; and my young guide uncon¬ 
sciously made a good foreground to it, by bringing 
several jars of various forms and placing them 
upon the bench before me, to show me what his 
father could do. The jar with the twisted handles 
was made in imitation of Smyrna pottery; the 
other jars are especially characteristic of Beirfit 
work. The engraved lines on the mouldings of 
these are precisely similar to the marks on some 
of the ancient pottery exhumed at the Troad by 
Dr. Schleimann, and which were mistaken at first 
for cunilorm characters. Figs. 2 and 3 represent 



Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

WATER-COOLER, LATAKIA. GLAZED JAR, LATAKIA. 


the most usual form of the water-jars made at Ras 
Beirfit. I visited one of the furnaces and a shop 
built on the western side of the cliff, where an 
artist was engraving the jars. We returned to the 
hotel by a direct route through lanes and stubble- 
fields, guided by boys who were leading donkeys 
laden with water-jars. 

There is, in the thirty-eighth chapter of Eccle- 
siasticus, such an excellent description of a Syrian 
potter, that I venture to insert it here, with the 
introduction to it, as the Apocrypha is not always 
easily accessible. 

“ The wisdom of a learned man cometh by oppor . 
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tunity of leisure. How can he get wisdom that 
holdeth the plough ? He giveth his mind to make 
farrows. So every carpenter and work master 
that laboreth night and day: and they that cut and 
grave seals and are diligent to make great variety, 
and give themselves to counterfeit imagery and 
watch to finish a work. The smith also sitting by 
the anvil and considering the iron work, the vapor 
of the fire wasteth his flesh and he fighteth with 
the heat of the fiirnace: the noise of the anvil and 
the hammer is ever in his ears, and his eyes look 
still upon the pattern of the thing that he maketh; 
he setteth his mind to finish his work and watcheth 
to polish it perfectly. 

44 30. So doth the potter sitting at his work, and 
turning the wheel about with his feet, who is 
alway carefhlly set at his work: and maketh all 
his work by number. 

44 31. lie fashioneth the clay with his arm and 
boweth down his strength before his feet; he 
applieth himself to lead it over; and he is diligent 
to make clean the furnace. 



Fig. 6 .— THE AITHft PUZZLE-JAR. 


44 All those trust to their hands, and every one is 
wise in his work. Without these cannot a city be 
inhabited, and they shall not dwell where they 
will, nor go up and down. They shall not sit on 
the judge’s seat; but they will maintain the state 
of the world—their desire is in the work of their 
craft.” 

The reference to the glazed surface of pottery, 
produced by the application of lead, is especially 
interesting, as lead and silex are still the chief in¬ 
gredients universally used for coating pottery. 
Unfortunately the art of glazing pottery is declin¬ 
ing in Syria, and in some of the potteries it is quite 
abandoned. At Latakia it is, however, practised 


very successfully. I never visited the potteries 
there, but I have seen many excellent specimens 
of the skill of the potters of that district—the an¬ 
cient Laodicea. (Figs. 4 and 5.) 

At the village of Aith6, in the Lebanon, exactly 
half way between Damascus and Deir el Kamar, 
in a direct line, there is a pottery of very early 
origin, and here also the art of glazing survives. 



Fig. 7.— SECTION OF PUZZLE-JAR. 


All the potters of Aith6 are Christians. I have 
seen many examples of their work, both glazed 
| and unglazed; but the most curious specimen was 
a green glazed puzzle-jar, which Mohammed, my 
brother’s Indian kawass, one day brought in tri¬ 
umph to the consulate to show to me. I very gladly 
made two careful drawings of it, which I showed 
to Mohammed when I returned the jar to him. 
These drawings pleased him so much that he in¬ 
sisted on my keeping the jar, and it is before me 
now (see Fig. 8). It is exactly twelve inches in 
height, and is ornamented with rings of clay, 
several of which are movable: they are threaded 
on loops of clay, five being fixed round the neck 
and five on the body of tbe jar, which is encircled 
by small protuberances of clay. The green glaze 
on this jar is very irregularly distributed; in 
several places it does not hide the red clay of which 
the jar is composed, and over some parts it has 
been allowed to flow so thickly that the green tint 
is exceedingly dark, almost black in patches, and 
very iridescent. Where the coat of glaze is thin 
the color is pale green; but these accidents pro¬ 
duce an excellent effect. 

To show the peculiar construction of this jar, I 
have drawn an imaginary section of it (see Fig. 7). 
The diaphragm at the base of the neck is not 
pierced, and what appears to be the spout has no 
opening into the body of the jar, which must be- 
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filled from the bottom. The easiest way to do this 
is to dip it, to the depth of not less than seven 
Inches, into water, which will then rise up the 
central tube and overflow into the body of the jar. 
It is poured out from the short tube projecting from 
the elu msy-looking hollow handle. 

Jars which are intended to contain only dry 
stores, such as wheat, rice, beans, onions, etc., are 
made in every district; and although they are 
always of good design, they are rudely wrought of 
day mixed with chopped straw, and sometimes 
only baked by the heat of the suii. 

Jars intended to hold oil, butter, wine, etc., are 
made of hard pottery, and are always, carefully 
glazed inside, and sometimes outside also. 

The large jars in the store-room of my brother’s 



house at Damascus used always to remind me of 
44 All Babi and the Forty Thieves.” Many of 
them were more than four feet in height, and 
made of red clay splashed with red, brown and 
yellow glaze outside, but uniformly glazed within. 
Some of these jars had four handles, others only 
two. The smaller jars were of a yellowish gray 
color, and well glazed inside. 

One of the most carefully-made Syrian water¬ 
coolers I ever saw was given to me a short time 
ago by a Greek merchant who had received it from 
northern Syria, but he could not tell me at what 
pottery it was made. It is of quite modem work¬ 
manship. It is eleven inches in height. The clay 
is of a pale gray tint, and the surface, which is 
very smooth, is ornamented with a fanciful tracery 
in dark chocolate color. Solomon’s seal appears 


upon it in eighteen places, and an Arabic love- 
song encircles it (see Fig. 8). The quatrain is the 
bitter complaint of a lover who has been encour¬ 
aged to boldness, and then suddenly repulsed. 
With the assistance of a Syrian friend I have made 
a free translation of this thoroughly Oriental com¬ 
position, which reminds me of some of the verses 
in the Song of Solomon: 

“ A gentle gazelle offered drink unto me from 
its lips, a sweet juice, a sweet wine, that made 
sweet unto me all the bitters of life: Enticingly 
turning it offered the chalice which urged me to 
seek for the wine that is lawfhl. 

44 By Zemzem the cup brimming over with nec- 
tarous lip-juice for me, banished fears, lured me 
on till I closely approached; then to my grief it 
upstarted—and stood—in watchful,. resentful, de¬ 
fiance.” _ 

TRAJAN’S COLUMN. 

T RAJAN’S COLUMN wus erected at Rome in 
the middle of the forum named after the 
same emperor: but the other buildings of 
this forum—the palace, gymnasium, library, tem¬ 
ples, arches, porticoes, statues, etc.—have all been 
thrown down, leaving the column alone standing 
in its original position. It was erected by the 
Senate and people of Rome in commemoration of 
the victories obtained by the Emperor Trajan in 
his two expeditions against the Dacians; in the 
first of which he compelled them to sue for peace, 
and in the second conquered them entirely. 

There does not, probably, exist any monument 
in the world more precious or more exquisite in 
its proportions than Trajan’s Column, nor one that 
has rendered more capital service. It is of pure 
Carrara marble. The shaft is about ninety-seven 
English feet, by twelve diameter at the base, and 
ten below the capital, which, like the shaft, is 
Doric, and composed of a single block of stone. 
The statue is composed of thirty-three enormous 
blocks of marble, of which eight compose the 
base, twenty-three the shaft, one the capital, and 
one the pedestal supporting the [statue. Every 
stone is hollowed in the middle, so as to consist, 
in fact, of a mere ring; and a central vertical 
aperature is thus formed, which is occupied by a 
spiral staircase from the bottom to the top. The 
column was anciently surmounted by a statue of 
the emperor, and later by a figure of the apostle 
St. Paul. The head of the original figure sup¬ 
ported a golden ball, which is now preserved in 
the capital, and which is said Ho have contained 
! the ashes of the emperor. 

I A very remarkable feature in this column is the 
mode in which it is decorated. There is a series 
of bas-reliefe running round the column in an 
ascending spiral ribbon, which makes twenty 
revolutions or turns of the spiral before reaching 
the top. On this is represented the chief incidents 
in the Dacian victories of Trajan, together with 
the two triumphal processions by which they were 
celebrated. The bas-reliefe represent the arms, 
the accoutrements, the engines r of war, the dwell¬ 
ings of the barbarians; we discern the breed of 
the warriors and their horses; we look upon the 
ships of the time, canoes and quinqueremes; 
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the figure of Trajan himself occurring as many as 
fifty times. In the lower part of the shaft the 
figures are each about two feet in height; but as 
they ascend, and are farther removed from the 
eye, their dimensions are enlarged, and they are 
more deeply worked, till at the top they become 
nearly double the size of those below. 


tyranny of the Bourbons, in 1861. Palermo is a 
fortified city, built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and facing the sea. It is defended Joy the strong 
fort of Castellamare. In ancient times it was a 
place of considerable importance, and was taken . 
by the Romans two hundred, and fifty years B. l\ 
Sinoe which time it lias been ruled by the Saracens, 


TRAJAN’S COLUMN, ROME. 


women of all ranks, priests of all theologies, 
sieges and assaults. Such are the merits of this 
sculptured host, that Polydore of Caravaggio, 
Gulio Romano, Michael Angelo and all the artists 
of the Renaissance have drawn thence models of 
style and picturesque strategy. The figures are 
not fewer than between two and three thousand, 


PALERMO, AND THE CAVE OF SANTA ROSALIA. 

BY c. 

F iLERMO is the capital of Sicily, which is 
tho largest island in the Mediterranean, and 
was annexed to the kingdom of Italy after 
the victories of Garibaldi had liberated it from the 
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the Normans and the court of Naples. The city 
has many beautiful fountains, and its handsome 
edifices are numerous and ornamental. A cathe¬ 
dral, which was built in the tenth century, con¬ 
tains many fine monuments in porphyry. Here 
are magnificent churches, and a royal palace. The 
university has a library of forty thousand volumes. 
The botanic garden is extensive and valuable f and 
there are many learned societies and benevolent 
institutions.' 

On the west of Palermo, near the summit of 
Monte Pellegrino, there is a natural grotto of con¬ 
siderable extent, which is dear and sacred to all 
the inhabitants of the island. This cave is called 
Santo Rosalia; it has been enclosed by a curious 
ehurch, and crossing which, a low, narrow vault 
is entered under the rocks—cold and gloomy, 
where silence is never broken except by the low 
whisperings of the devotees, or the echoes of the 
•erviee in the church. Nearly at the extremity of 
the cavern there is a statue of a beautiful young 
girl in a reclining posture, with her half-closed 
eyes fixed on a cross, which is dimly seen by the 
light of some small silver lamps. The delicate 
beauty and youth of the countenance evith its ex¬ 
pression of simplicity, resignation and devotion, 
are quite captivating, and almost excuse the idola¬ 
try of which the statue is the object. The head 
and hands are of the finest Parian marble; the 
rest of the figure is of bronze gilt, appearing as if 
covered with a robe of gold. The devotion of many 
successive ages has adorned it with many valuable 
jewels. This statue represents Santo Rosalia, the 
patroness saint of Palermo, who is believed to have 
lived and died in this place. 

According to the legend, this beautiful virgin 
was niece to King William the Good, a Norman 
prince, who reigned in Sicily, and who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, William the Bad, under whose 
rule the island became the scene of civil wars and 
, all kinds of iniquities. From her infancy, tho 
young princess had been religious, and when she 
was sixteen, seeing the wickedness of the world, 
ahe retired to the solitary mountains. It was in 
1159, when she disappeared, and the people thought 
she had been taken up to heaven, thinking her 
soul too pure, and her body too beautiful, to re¬ 
main in this world. Nothing more was heard of 
her till her bones were found, nearly five hundred 
years after, on the spot where the statue now re¬ 
poses. A miracle was, of course, connected with 
their discovery. In 1624, Palermo was visited by 
a dreadful plague, which no human means could 
moderate; when a holy man had a vision, and 
told the people, that the saint's bones were lying 
unhonored in a cave near the top of Monte Pelle¬ 
grino, that if they were taken up with due rever¬ 
ence, and carried in procession round the walls of 
the city three times, the plague would immediately 
cease. This was done as the priest directed, and 
the people were cured. Then the fair Rosalia was 
made tutelar saint of Palermo. The bones, pre¬ 
served in a silver box, curiously made and en¬ 
riched with jewels, were deposited in the ancient 
cathedral of the city. A fine road was made to the 
holy grotto, terraces rising above each other, over 
the rugged heights and precipices of the moun- 
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tain. The church was built, and a house for a few 
priests, who are obliged to be constantly on the 
spot to celebrate mass, show the cave and receive 
the offerings of pilgrims. The view from the 
church is extensive, diversified, sublime and beau¬ 
tiful. 

Dunellen , New Jersey, 


CHARLES READE. 

BT HRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 

t 1 7 HATEYER may be thought of the genius 
Vi/ of the author whose name heads this 
" ' article, there can be no question as to the 
freshness and vigor of his style, and his success in 
a certain field of fiction that might aptly be termed 
“blue-book light literature.” “It is Never Too 
Late to Mend,” “ Hard Cash,” and “ Put Yourself 
in His Place,” will illustrate what we mean. All 
three books have for their main purpose the dis¬ 
cussion of social and legal grievances, and yet so 
deftly are the dry facts and tedious details inter¬ 
woven with the story that we are carried along by 
the charm of its narration and swallow, unwit¬ 
tingly, the bitter dose concealed by the honey. 

Mr. Reade himself frankly, and perhaps a little 
ostentatiously, explains his method of work to us 
in the last sentence of “ Put Yourself in His Place.” 
“I have taken a few undeniable truths out of 
many, and have labored to make my readers realize 
those appalling facts of the day which most men 
know, but not one in a thousand comprehends, 
and not one in a hundred thousand realizes, until 
fiction—which, whatever you may have been told 
to the contrary, is the highest, widest, noblest and 
greatest of all the arts—comes to his aid, studies,. 
penetrates, digests the hard facts of chronicles and . 
blue-books, and makes their dry bones live.” 

Now, although there is a touch of Mr. Reade’s 
inordinate self-conceit in this, it is nevertheless; 
true that he has converted what, in other hands, 
would have been but a string of dry tracts or ser¬ 
mons, into novels that fairly glow with power and 
passion. There is seldom a dull page in his books, 
and so rapidly are the scenes shifted and the inci¬ 
dents piled one upon another, that once com¬ 
menced the reader is sure to finish them.. With 
the true instinct of the story-teller, everything is 
subordinated to the interest of the plot, even the 
purpose that underlies it, a purpose that has always 
been good and true to our thinking, notwithstand¬ 
ing “Griffith Gaunt” and “A Terrible Tempta¬ 
tion.” So exuberant, however, .is Mr. Reade’s 
invention, and so startling and dramatic the effects 
he produces, that nothing save the vitality breath¬ 
ing through his works and animating their most 
trivial characters and incidents, redeems them 
from the charge of sensationalisjn. Both his ad¬ 
mirers and detractors are agreed that he frequently 
violates the rules of art and introduces glaring 
improbabilities, *but the former contend that his 
grand and realistic powers of description make 
what would seem absurd in the hands of a less 
skilful narrator natural and lifelike in his. For he 
knows just what words to use to bring the thing 
itself before you, whether it be a storm at sea or a 
lady's dress, and thus it to that his pictures,,how- 
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ever highly colored, attract and hold the attention 
where others, whose tints and contrasts they re¬ 
semble, simply disgust 

His last story, “ A Simpleton,” is a striking in¬ 
stance, both of his peculiar style and method, and 
the effective way in which he accumulates and 
gives an air of reality to the most surprising inci¬ 
dents and situations. The heroine, whom all of 
his readers will recognize at once, is pretty and 
impulsive, artful and inconsistent, as usual, the 
prototype of 44 Grace ” and 44 Helen ” and number¬ 
less others, though she is known this time as 
“Rosa” and the “Simpleton.” She is true to his 
ideal of woman, an ideal invested with certain 
feline characteristics, with little understanding but 
great capacity for affection, charming and lovable, 
yet at the same time false and treacherous. The 
“giddy brain,” “narrow mind” and*“trivial 
heart,” are brought into the foreground a little 
more prominently than those of the heroines who 
preceded her, but they are still the same, only in¬ 
tensified, and one may well wonder whether Mr. 
Reade has never met a truthful, guileless, high- 
souled woman, that he finds it so impossible to 
conceive one. His estimate is as unjust as it is 
degrading, and what makes his portraitures the 
more vexatious is, that they possess a certain 
truth and fidelity to nature, and show up in a 
strong light various foibles and frailties, distinc¬ 
tively feminine. Of these he has been a close ob¬ 
server, and doubtless records faithfully what he 
has himself seen and experienced; but there are 
depths in the feminine soul that he has not sounded, 
and reserves of power that would overthrow all 
his previous theories, if once understood. 

How he can write that woman is incapable of 
long-sustained effort, or continuous labor, is a 
mystery, with the example of Mrs. Lewes before 
him in his own special field 6f work, whose brain 
products are as superior to his as his to those of 
the merest literary tyro. It is true, as he says, 
that the world has never had a “ Bacona,” a “ New- 
tona” or a 44 Handella,” but in lieu thereof might 
we not cite Rosa Bonheur, Harriet Hosmer, Maria 
Mitchell, Mrs. Somerville and hosts of others, who 
have won distinction in pursuits that are popularly 
regarded as needing not only masculine strength 
of intellect, but lifelong patience and persever¬ 
ance? Whatever Mr. Reade may think to the 
contrary, a “long, steady struggle” is no more 
impossible to a woman than to a man, given the 
same motives to spur her on and the same end to 
be attained. To talk of rivalry between the sexes, 
however, is absurd, for they are as different in 
mental as in physical characteristics, and whether 
or not this very difference does not promote the 
growth of distinctive virtues and vices is a subject 
that will bear investigation. Mr. Reade touches 
upon it incidentally, but nowhere in the true 
spirit of inquiry, and glaring as is his misconcep¬ 
tion of woman’s intellectual strength, it is more 
than equalled by the injustice he does her morally 
when he brings forward as his highest type of 
womanly goodness, innocence and purity, such a 
creation as Rosa Staines. 

But what would you have? cries one; Rosa 
Staines is real flesh and blood, and in spite of her 


frivolity and affectation, amuses us more than a 
grand, heroic, impossible ideal. All the same, 
your liking for her is mingled with a sort of con¬ 
tempt, and should you analyze her character the 
feeling awakened would be one of pity rather than 
admiration. To be sure, suffering develops her 
into something nobler than an empty-headed doll, 
but she still retains those distinctive traits that in 
Mr. Reade’s eyes are essentially feminine, and 
though piquant and lovable, is as far as ever from 
being the real honest, open-hearted, straightfor¬ 
ward and truthful wife that Christopher deserves. 

But, says another, Rosa Staines was only drawn 
as the type of a class, and was never meant to re¬ 
present Mr. Reade’s ideal of perfect womanhood. 
Perhaps not, yet her resemblanoe to his other 
heroines is remarkable, and it is certainly evident 
that he considers truth and simplicity almost, if 
not quite, feminine Impossibilities. 

With the development of Rosa’s character, how¬ 
ever, he has taken more pains than is usual, even 
with him, and the course adopted is at once novel 
and alarming. She is first cured by the hero (who, 
as usual, possesses wonderful scientific know¬ 
ledge,) of consumption, brought on by tight lacing, 
and then marries him. Their means are limited, 
and she immediately enters upon a general course 
of deceit and falsehood to conceal her wasteful 
style of housekeeping and extravagance in dress, 
until her husband is so greatly in de]>t as to be 
compelled to eke out his professional income (he 
is a physician,) by driving a cab at night. This 
latter employment he keeps a secret from hqr, but 
is finally recognised while engaged in it, notwith¬ 
standing a partial disguise, by her dearest friend. 
Then comes an explanation, and Rosa is enlight¬ 
ened as to the cause of those mysterious absences 
that had so excited her jealousy. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, the friend expatiates too warmly on the 
merits of Rosa’s husband, and her jealousy, allayed 
in one direction, is aroused in another, and she 
suspects the friend herself of disloyalty. 

In the meantime, the hero saves the lives of two 
patients by most remarkable remedies, applied in 
a most remarkable way, and then, not finding his 
practice sufficiently lucrative, concludes to accom¬ 
pany a third on a sea-voyage. Nothing happens 
to him afterward except that he tails overboard 
and is reported in England as drowned; is rescued 
by means of a raft, manned by a corpse, from 
whose body he takes a belt containing precious 
stones and annexes it to his own; comes as near 
starving as he did drowning; and when finally 
picked up loses his mind and memory and all re¬ 
collection of his wife. But, to counterbalance this 
misfortune, he foils into the hands of one of the 
patients spoken of before whose life he had so 
miraculously saved, and is nursed back to health, 
if not to reason, by the patient’s sister. As time 
passes on he recalls various portions of the past, 
but not his matrimonial experiences, and finally 
becomes sane enough to make quite a fortune in 
the diamond fields of Australia. Then the mists 
clear away from his brain altogether, he remem¬ 
bers wife, home and England, and entrusts a letter 
for Rosa and a diamond of immense size and value 
to his mining partner. Now this partner is Rosa’s 
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rejected suitor, but the poor hero is ignorant of 
that fact until informed of it by the traitor’s wife. 
Both then make the horrifying discovery that the 
v illain has embarked for England with the jewel 
and letter. How they follow, and arrive just in 
time to prevent the marriage of Rosa to the villain; 
how the villain is thrown out of the window by 
the enraged hero and maimed for life; and how 
Rosa’s 44 giddy brain ” is 44 enlightened,” her 4 ‘ nar¬ 
row mind widened,” and her “trivial heart im¬ 
proved ” by these various trials and incidents, we 
leave the reader to find out for himself It is cer¬ 
tainly alarming, as we said at first, if a 44 simple¬ 
ton” ran only be developed into a “helpmeet” 
by such processes as these. For surely not every 
husband would be willing to be nearly drowned 
and starved, and then lose his senses for over a 
year, just to finish his wife’s education. 

Mr. Reade, in a preface to the work, makes 
known to us the sources from whence it was de¬ 
rived, and ends with a hope that his aim is 44 too 
clear to need explanation.” We are therefore 
either forced to confess ourselves ignorant as to 
what that aim can be beyond amusement, or else 
conclude that it is to teach us the only true method 
of woman’s development. Jesting aside, however, 
the ingenuity with which he has worked up his 
materials is truly admirable, and the story, though 
inferior in our estimation to some of his others, is 
remarkably entertaining. It is not so good as 
“Christie Johnstone,” or either of his “blue- 
book” novels (we wish Mr. Reade would confine 
himself more exclusively to that branch of fiction, 
for he has written nothing since 44 Put Yourself in 
His Place ” that would compare with it), but is 
marked, nevertheless, by the same breezy fresh¬ 
ness and absence of cant that distinguish its pre¬ 
decessors. If only Mr. Reade were not quite so 
conscious of the good points he makes, and would 
be a little less sparing of capitals, and italics, and 
exclamation points, we should be grateffil, and 
the typography would certainly present as fair an 
appearance. We should like it, too, if he would 
occasionally give us a new character, for we are 
thoroughly well acquainted with the old set—the 
stock hero and heroine; their kind-hearted but 
rough and eccentric friend, known sometimes as 
Dr. Sampson, again as Dr. Amboyne, or Uncle 
Philip; the uneducated but muscular and affec¬ 
tionate specimen of womanhood, called Phebe in { 
his last work, and something else in his others; 
the white-livered sneak that plays the r6le of vil¬ 
lain, etc., etc. To be sure, we don’t remember 
having met Lady Cecilia before; yet really she 
seems more of a caricature than anything else, and 
notwithstanding her good heart, fails to touch our 
sympathies. 

Mr. Reade wields a vigorous pen, and portrays 
fiuthfuUy certain phases of life and human nature, 
but he lacks imagination, and that penetrative in¬ 
sight into the springs of thought and action, as 
necessary to a novelist as a poet. He has not 
given us a single figure destined to be immortal; 
yet no one can tell a story better, or group inci¬ 
dents and situations more effectively. Some of 
ids paragraphs are like pictures; others again are 
e pigrammatic and frill of shrewd sense; a few are 


overstrained and charged with egotism. He de¬ 
lights in casting his ideas into an original and 
somewhat eccentric mould, and excites our amuse¬ 
ment by the skill and deliberation with which he 
disentangles the narrative from a perfect labyrinth 
of plots and mysteries. But the “ great novelist,” 
Mr, Whipple tells us, must be a “ poet, philoso¬ 
pher and man of the world, fused into one.” Ho 
must 44 understand man as well as men, the ele¬ 
ments of human nature as well as the laws of their 
combinationsmust possess the 44 most extensivo 
practical knowledge of society, the most universal 
sympathies with his kind, and a nature at once 
shrewd and impassioned, observant and creative.” 
That Mr. Reade lacks most, if not all, these essen¬ 
tials, we think is apparent; but nevertheless, as 
the result of thought and observation, his works 
rank high above the ephemeral trash of the day, 
and deserve a niche by themselves. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 

BY ROSELLA RICE. 

No. 2. 

I WAS hundreds of miles away from home, and 
very, very lonely; I hardly hoped to ever 
look upon the dear faces of my family again. 
Thinking and fearing this, I often put my veil 
over my head and walked off briskly in any direc¬ 
tion that my aimless steps led me. There was 
one lonely, dreamy, quiet place that I often fre¬ 
quented—a grassy lane past a farm-house; on 
either side was a tumble-down stone fence, ivies 
and wild morning-glories and sweet briers twined 
ip and out and over the picturesque walls of gray 
and mossy'stone. Across the stone fences were 
old orchards, full of thickly-set trees, some straight 
as pines, and others bent over and grown crooked 
and knobby and full of great protuberances tliat 
looked like huge joints. I used to wander through 
those orchards, and watch the robins in their 
clumsy nests, listen to the trill of the orioles, and 
rejoice in the placid beauty of the pairs of doves 
whose nests were in the peach-trees and on the 
apricot trained against the wall. Then I used to 
drink from the wayside well, whose old-time 
sweep was fastened at one corner of the lew-roofed 
stoop in front of the kitchen. 

I smile now, after the lapse of years, and think 
that I loved to loiter about the wayside well and 
quaff its crystal water, only because of the pastoral 
poetry of that pretty place. The old oaken bucket 
was a poem itself, as it came dripping and over¬ 
flowing its brim from among the green, plumy 
feams and the feathery maiden’s hair that were 
swept aside in the upward passage. 

At length I became acquainted with the inmates 
of that cosey country home, and I often sat on the 
cool, vine-covered porch, and talked with Aunt 
Mary while she plied her knitting-needles. Aunt 
Mary was the grandmother, and she lived with 
her son Levi and his wife Patience—or rather they 
lived with her, for she was a widow, and the old 
farm was here—the farm on which she was bom, 
and, as the only child, inherited from her father. 
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Everybody knew the “ old Pettingill farm,” as it 
was called. 

One day, the old lady came out into the orchard, 
with a little pail on her arm, in search of “ cookin’ 
apples,” and she came suddenly upon me and 
found me sitting down in a secluded corner with 
some letters in my lap, crying. I was troubled 
and sorrowing and, added to this, were all the 
pains of homesickness. As soon as I saw her, I 
cried aloud; I could afford to do it, for was she 
not a woman, with a woman’s tender, sympathiz¬ 
ing heart? 

44 Laws, child, don’t take on so! that’s a dear, 
now—so there now—there now!” said she, drop¬ 
ping her pail and bending over me with every 
token of the kindest, motherly affection. 

44 But my troubles are more than I can bear,” I 
cried, reaching up my hands pitifully. 

44 Oh, no! oh, no! don’t say so, child; the Lord 
gives us strength to bear all our sorrows, if we 
only have faith and trust Him.” 

With a gentle, caressing touch she smoothed my 
hair softly, all the while saying those little snatches 
of comfort that grandmotherly women know so 
well how to say. 

44 Did you ever have any trouble?” I said, in a 
low voice, as I leaned forward, soothed by her 
sweet ministration. 

44 Trouble, child!” said she; “the Lord knows 
that my troubles have been given me in full mea¬ 
sure, shook down, and heaped np, and runnin’ 
over; poured out as with a hand that spared not, 
nor gave grudgingly. And here; right there, 
where you see yon heap of old hath-stones with 
the nettles growin’ in among ’em so viciously, 
there was where I lived when my sorrows wrapped 
me about so powerfully. Troubles! Lord haye 
mercy! I should think I had seen ’em, child! 
W’y, I’ve laid all night on the hard puncheon 
floor and rassled with my grief, and cried aloud, 
and begged o’ the Lord to deliver me from them! 
I used to wish that I could only die and take my 
little nursin’ baby ’long with me to that rest that 
comes with death and the grave.” 

“Tell me all,” said I, “maybe it will do me 
good and help me to be patient and hopeful.” 

We sat in the old orchard while she told the 
story. I shall never forget that day. The song of 
the harvester among the ripened grain came to ns 
from the field beyond the farm-house. The bees 
hummed and droned among the flowers; the 
butterflies flitted on gay wings; the swallows 
darted in and out from under the dusty eaves and 
from the holes in the peaked gables of the old barn 
under the giant maples; the doves sang mourn¬ 
fully from the apple-trees, and the robins trilled 
and warbled from the top of an old drooping elm 
tliat stood a-near the site of the cabin home of long 
ago. A tangled mesh of the brier-rose lay in a 
fragrant heap where once had been the garden; a 
thistle stood all a-bristle where once had bloomed 
a thrifty lilac, and the old-time path that had led 
to the spring was marked now only by a border 
of that noisome plant of vigorous growth that the 
children of now-a-days call “butter and eggs.” 
How mournful to witness all this defacement and 
cruel obliteration of what was once beautifid and 


attractive! And this was the story, this the sor¬ 
row that life had held for Mary Pettingill: 

She married Henry Pettingill when she was 
barely sixteen years of age. He *ras very kind 
and affectionate, and never a cloud came into her 
sky until her baby, Levi, was three years old. 
About that time a very beautiful young widow, 
Sparkling with attractions, came to live with her 
sister, who was a near neighbor of the Pettingills. 
In those days quilting-bees, and pumpkin-paring- 
bees, and log-rollings, and raisings, and corn- 
hunkings, and dancing frolics were in vogue. Not 
a week passed, even in those sparse settlements, 
in which some of these social gatherings were not 
held. They made friends where else people would 
have remained strangers; they brought together 
neighbors in one common interest, and often 
cemented bonds t^at remained unbroken through 
all time. 

One day, there was a quilting-bee at Jonas Hos¬ 
kins’s house. Now the Hoskins were near neigh¬ 
bors of the Pettingills, they lived over beyond the 
big woods about three miles east, on the hill above 
the Tilton still-house. 

All the women in the neighborhood were invited 
to come in the morning and stay all day, while 
the men were to come in the afternoon and roll 
logs on the five-acre lot back of the house. Among 
the women invited was the young widow, Salome 
(’heater. Oh, she was a beauty! Small, and spry, 
and quick-witted, with the strangest, prettiest 
black eyes and abundant, wavy black hair, rorij 
cheeks that were dotted with winsome dimples 
whenever she laughed, teeth as white as pearls, 
and a step as springy as a'kitten’s. Her clothes, 
too, were finer than any of the poor, toiling women 
| in that new settlement could afford. They wore 
dresses of yellow and white check linen. That 
they spun and wove themselves, with the excep¬ 
tion of a calico dress that they had brought with 
them to the “new country.” 

That evening, when the men came in to supper, 
they, good souls, were quite captivated by the 
little witch in fluttering ribbons. She knew just 
what to do, and it seemed that she could be in half 
a dozen places at one time. She could pass the big 
dish of wild honey, fill cups with the delicious 
rye coffee, 44 cheep!” to the toddling babies, and 
fry buckwheat cakes on two hot griddles, and 
keep the supply ahead for the long table full of 
hungry mon, while the other women were slipping 
around slicing venison, carving wild turkeys and 
seeing that the 44 other potatoes” were cooking. 
Wonderful how easy it came to Mrs. Salome 
Chester *to do whatever work came to her hands. 
Old Mr. Camden said she “took to work as 
naterally as a duck took to water.” That night, 
the little widow eclipsed all the other women in 
the danee. In the Virginia reel she seemed more 
like a winged fairy than a poor, dependent, young 
widow. 

There was Bacon, whose wife was called a good 
dancer, but he had no inclination to dance with 
his wife for a partner, that evening, no one would 
do but Salome Chester. Bacon was from Vir¬ 
ginia, and wore a long hunting-shirt of linsey, 
with a collar cut so that the points came down on 
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to his shoulders. There were slits in the sides of 
the shirt, and it was trimmed all around with nar¬ 
row, green, woollen fringe. None of the other 
men wore quite such a finished or fanciful gar¬ 
ment ; they wore roundabouts, or the loose, roomy, 
comfortable wamus made of linsey, a home-spun 
material of cotton warp and woollen filling, «or 
wool 

It was long after midnight before the frolic was 
over, the tallow-dips extinguished, the embers 
buried, and the little, disordered cabin dark and 
quiet. 

And so for months and months were like scenes 
of gayety enacted. 

In those days it was common for the mother to 
make a kettle of meal mush and stand it in a warm 
comer, put a crock of milk on the table, with tin 
tfups and pewter spoons, for the children’s sup¬ 
pers, give them their orders about behaving them¬ 
selves, about burying the fire in the ashes, and then 
mount on an old horse behind her husband, and 
start off on a brisk gallop through the woods, five 
or seven miles away, to a dance. 

What finely-developed, rosy, buxom, healthy 
wives our grandmothers were! And no wonder. 

After awhile it was whispered that the young 
widow was not a safe woman, that the new neigh¬ 
borhood in the West were better without her. 
But then when traced back, the insinuation came 
from Susie Marshall, and they all knew that Susie 
always was jealous of every woman that Tom 
Marshall ever smiled upon, and so they laughed 
at her weakness, and only pitied her. 

Henry Pettingill always spoke in praise of that 
“smart little creetur,” and his wife sanctioned 
every word that he said. Salome came and visited 
Mary frequently, and she was always welcome, 
and Mary was always learning something new. 
Salome told her how to fix crabapples to keep all 
winter; how to preserve wild plums and wild 
cherries in honey; how to color black, and brown, 
and yellow, a new and an easier way; how to fix 
stalks of the golden rod, so that she would have 
something ornamental to stand beside the little 
mirror all through the gloomy days of winter; 
and how to make pantalettes the way they did in 
York State; and she initiated her into the mas¬ 
teries of the oak-leaf pattern, and the pretty new 
kind of netting to put around stand-cloths and 
bureau-spreads. Why, such an ingenious little 
woman was worth her weight in gold in any new 
neighborhood. All the babies loved her, and two 
of the babies’ mothers had named her little ones 
after her. 

One day Mary Pettingill was taken suddenly 
ill—stricken down with pleurisy—and some one 
had to care for the duties of the household. Who 
shall we get? was a question easily answered, for 
in less 'than two hours’ time the bay mare stood 
tied to the rail fence, her flanks flecked with 
foam ; and inside the little cabin home the quick 
step of 8alome Chester flitted hither and thither, 
while her soft touch and her gentle voice brought 
ease from pain and a sense of contentment to the 
invalid on the low bed back in the recess. But 
while she lay there her eyes were opened, and the 
newness of sight alarmed and saddened her almost 


beyond the utterance of speech. At first she 
thought what she saw was only the effects of a dis¬ 
ordered imagination. She asked herself if it were 
jealousy that filled her breast, when one day, as 
the wind blew back the strip of curtain that hung 
beside her bed, she saw her husband dallying with 
one of Salome’s curls—saw the lustrous, heavy 
curl lying in his broad palm, and, while he bent 
over it admiringly, touched it to his lips? Why 
did she shrink, unless the fires of jealousy were 
burning in her bosom ? she asked herself. Oh, of 
all women she would dread most to be like Tom 
Marshall’s wife—the fun and jeer of the whole set¬ 
tlement. Wasn’t her Henry faithful, and kind, 
and loving? And wasn’t he the father of her 
babe, the choice of her girlhood, and the pride of 
her heart? Couldn’t a man touch to his lips a 
shining curl of hair just as purely and right¬ 
fully as he’d touch a velvpty rose to his cheek? 
Shouldn’t her husband, Henry Pettingill, have 
the same privilege of loving and admiring all 
beautiful things the same as she had? Of course. 
And turning her face to the wall, she closed her 
eyes, and counted all the precious blessings that 
were hers in this life. 

The next evening there was to be preaching at 
Simpkins's School-house. It was rarely that a 
Methodist itinerant preacher came that way, but 
when one did he always stopped at Brother Simp¬ 
kins’s, and he sent his boys around among the 
neighbors to inform them that there would be 
preaching at his house, or sometimes at the log 
school-house at the forks of the Vernon Road. 

Mary saw that Salome would like to go to hear 
the new preacher; and Henry remarked that he 
did wish Mary was well, he would hitch up the 
oxen and they would drive over. She said it 
seemed a pity, just because she was sick, they 
should both be debarred the pleasure of going to 
meeting, and that if they fixed everything com¬ 
fortable and 9 safe, she could stay alone with baby 
Levi that length of time. 

They both mounted the little bay and rode off. 
How long the time did seem till nine o’clock! 
The fire in the wide fireplace burned briskly, and 
threw dancing shadows all around. ’ She lay and 
watched the drooping feathers and the asparagus 
that airily surrounded the broad, white face of the 
little old buckeye clock high up on the wall. Then 
she watched the long, tedious swing, swing, back 
and forth, of the pendulum, until, in a feverish 
nightmare, the heavy gray weights looked in the 
dimness like two big, dull eyes watching her un- 
winkingly. She looked away; and again and 
again she counted the shells of the bird-eggs that 
were strung on a thread and drawn across the top 
of the little mirror—one blue, one white, one blue, 
one white; then she looked at the snow-white lit¬ 
tle towel of fine huck-a-buck that was starched 
stiffly, ironed into diamond checks, and tacked 
on the wall under the mirror. 

The clock struck nine—ten—eleven—the baby 
slept soundly, and his fet little arms lay outside 
the blue and green coverlet. He was the very 
picture of rosy health and beauty—his cheeks were 
a-bloom with the roses of sweet babyhood—but, 
oh, those two heavy, leaden weights, how they 
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stared at her from the wall! how like devilish 
eyes they wore! how they frightened and chilled 
her! and that old pendulum, how it did measure 
off the moments—moments of time that were 
passing away forever and forever! How strange 
a thing time did seem just then! How like an 
ocean with a wide, wide expanse stretching away 
far around her, and she, like a lone little atom, 
soomed to be drifting on the broad bosom of that 
immense ocean, alone, not even her baby was 
with her. 

The fire grew dim, the white ashes crept over 
the red coals, the face of the elock looked in the 
gray dimness like a leering, staring white face up 
on the cabin wall—it struck twelve—the moments 
wont on—the white clock face looked now like the 
face of one dead, one who had died a violent and 
a horrible death. She screamed, the baby woke 
and clutched tightly his mother’s neck; jn her 
moment of frightful delirium she thought the 
fearful face on the wall belonged to a stalwart form, 
and that it had come down and was clutching its 
talony fingers tightly around her throat. She 
knew no more. When she woke to consciousness, 
the sun was shining into the cabin—the long rays 
streamed in from the eastern hills and fell across 
her bed. Some of her neighbors were ministering 
to her. Levi sat on his father’s knee, and Salome 
Chester was arranging some wild-wood flowers in 
a little jar that stood on a shelf under the long, 
narrow window. Mary rubbed her eyes and mar¬ 
velled at the strangeness of everything that sur¬ 
rounded her. She thought she was aroused from 
a terrible dream. A suspicion of the truth lin¬ 
gered with her, but she forbore to ask any ques¬ 
tions. Salome stayed two weeks longer, and then 
Mary, in a feeble way, resumed her usual duties. 
If she had any remote thought of her husband’s 
unfaithfulness, she banished it as unbecoming a 
wife and mother. 

About this time an itinerant preacher called 
thore for dinner. He was a godly man, and he 
improved the opportunity of speaking to his en¬ 
tertainers on the subject of their soul’s salvation. 
Mary had given this solemn and important theme 
but little earnest thought. From this time she was 
thoroughly awakened to a sense of her duty and 
her need. Henry gave but little heed to the 
kindly-spoken words of the earnest wayfaring 
man of God. 

After this, Mary found a delight in reading and 
meditating—she was never lonely, never afraid or 
weak and cowardly. Henry would be absent half 
the night at a dance in the settlement, while his 
wife remained at home from choice. 

One night, as she sat reading, there was a shuf¬ 
fling step at the door, then a gentle rap. 

“ Who is there?” she spoke, kindly. 

“ Only Johnny,” was the laughing reply, as the 
door opened and Johnny Appleseed entered with 
a sack on his back. 

Everybody in the West knew and welcomed to 
their homes, at any hour of tho day or night, 
Uncle Johnny, as he was familiarly called. His 
right name was John Chapman, but he was better 
known as Johnny Appleseed. He was an eccen¬ 
tric old man, but very kind, and tender-hearted, 


and good. He always carried in his bosom a well- 
worn testament and a book or two setting forth 
the principles of the beautifid religion that he 
daily lived. 

Mary welcomed the poor old man, and gave him 
something to eat, then he read to her and talked 
until bed-time. He called her Mary, even as a 
tender father would address his daughter. When 
the hour for retiring came, she asked him to 
occupy the spare bed in the low loft, but he said, 
“ My habits are not changed; you know I always 
sleep on the floor.” Then he laid the sack of dry 
apple-seeds down beside the wide stone jamb, 
flattened it out smoothly and made a little hollo.w 
in it for his head, spread down beside it a ragged 
old coat to make a resting-place for his shoulders, 
and with a pleasant chuckle of satisfaction he lay 
down and soon slept the sleep of the weary good 
man, at peace with all the world, and cherishing 
only good will toward all of God’s creatures. 

Johnny Chapman was the pioneer nurseryman 
of the West. Much of the good he did lives after 
him. From my window I can count no less than 
six, and almost seven, orchards that were in good 
bearing condition fifty and fifty-five years ago. 
Only for the unselfish sacrifices made by this old 
man in those early days did this valuable heritage 
come down to ours and us. Ho frequently tra¬ 
velled fifty miles on foot with a sack of seeds on 
his shoulder. 

In the morning, after Johnny left their cabin, 
Henry took his axe and went out to the clearing. 
Ho was dull-eyed and not refreshed after the rude 
gayety of the previous night. He had only gone 
as far as the spring, when he returned and said he 
believed he would leave his flannel wamus and let 
her sew on a couple of buttons and mend the 
ripped lining in the sleeve—that every time he put 
it on, his fingers were quite sure to catch in the 
rip. 

Mary set back the little wheel against the wall, 
and went to the dresser and took down a box that 
contained the buttons. Henry put on an old 
roundabout, and started again to the clearing. 

She sewed on the missing buttons, turned the 
sleeve, and mended the rip in the lining, and 
daijned a tear in the edge of the facing, all the time 
humming the same hymn that the Methodist 
preacher had sung the day that he tarried with 
them. Then she held up the renovated garment 
and saw no other need of repairs. 

“Ah, the pockets,” said she, to herself; “it is 
strange if there are no rips or no holes in them,” 
and she thrust her hand first into one, then into 
the other, finding no mending to be done; then 
she remembered the little side-pocket on the left, 
inside, the one meant to carry his handkerchief in. 
Thrusting her hand into it, she drew out the gay, 
nine-pence, red-and-yellow cotton, and with it 
came a small, folded note, directed in a neat, 
feminine hand. 

Without a second thought, she opened it* It 
was signed “ S. C.,” and bore no date. Was it 
jealousy that swept over her, like an overwhelm¬ 
ing tide, then? What was it that made her eyes 
gleam and glow, and her breath like a suffocating, 
choking blast from a furnace? What made her 
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heart stand still, and her red lips part as though 
she would fain cry for help but that the power of 
speech had deserted her? 

From that note she learned that her husband 
was no more the faithful husband that he had 
been; that a guilty love existed between himself 
and the little widow, Salome Chester; that they 
met frequently, and delighted in each other’s 
society; that their stolen interviews were unknown 
to any living person, and that they did not intend 
any ostacle should stand between them. 

This was a severe blow for the poor wife. She 
rose, staggering, and, like a dazed creature, groped 
blindly for the ladder that stood in the corner. 
Wearily she climbed up its few rounds, and 
crawled into the low, dark loft overhead. Then 
she felt secure. She lay down and clasped her 
hands, and called upon God to have mercy on her 
in her hour of midnight darkness. In her agony 
she thought of suicide; she thought of the rosy 
baby asleep in his rude cradle below; she clenched 
her little brown hands until the print of tho nails 
indented the flesh—and, oh, how she did despise 
the craven creature who had stolen away the love 
of her young husband! She thought of the plea¬ 
sant home that had been theirs before this dazzling 
enchantress had come between her and the choice 
of her girlhood. She cried out aloud the dear 
names of father and mother, but only two heaped- 
up graves in the village burying-ground remained 
to tell of them—they were gone beyond the ago¬ 
nized cry of distress that came from the breaking 
heart of their beloved daughter. Then she ro- 
membered that other wives had borne the same 
sorrow, and had grown nobler and truer, and had 
been lifted up to beautiful heights through this 
fiery trial, this sore discipline. How her arms 
outreachecl in sympathy toward all wives ruth¬ 
lessly robbed of their one treasure! 

I think there is no sorrow that can come to a 
wife so bitter, so poignant as this. My tenderest 
sympathy reaches out most lovingly to those who 
bear this cross. I believe that hundreds of ago¬ 
nizing wives commit suicide under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, and the friends, through the ever- 
ready press, herald tfye calamity as “ aberration of 
mind.” 

Mary grew passive, but under the apparent calm 
of her strange white face wild schemes warred 
with each other. “ She has robbed me of the love 
of my husband,” she said, with shut teeth and 
gleaming eyes. One hour she would resolve to go 
to Salome and appeal to her with all a woman’s 
trust and faith, ask her to go away where he would 
never look upon her fair, fascinating face again; 
then she would wish, with the fierceness of a lion- 
ens robbed of her one whelp, that she could take 
her false life; then again she would lie down with 
her tear-wet face on the hard, rough, puncheon 
floor, or with her pallid cheek pressed roughly 
upon the stony ground, and weep as though the 
hard floor or cold earth was the tender, restful 
bosom of the sainted mother gone. How often the 
little baby would peep up playfully, but with a 
mystified expression, into her dewy eyes, and say: 

Oo cry! oo cry! No-no!” and then try to gather 
up the scant earner of his little bib apron to wipe 


away the tears. How he would kiss and kiss his 
mother, and try to make her laugh. This was the 
one sole comfort left to the stricken wife. . 

How beautiful and how precious is the love of a 
sinless little child! How it comforts and blesses 
a mother bowed down with a burden of sorrow! 

But the end was nigh—nearer than she dreamed. 
One morning when she woke, the pillow beside 
her was undented by the touch of a sleeper.* Her 
husband had gone to see a neighbor the day be¬ 
fore, and had not expected to arrive at home before 
midnight. When she opened the door in the 
morning, a slip of paper was fastened to the latch- 
string. In a few words he told her the story of 
his shame and of her desertion; said he had made 
a mistake when he married her; that since then 
he had met the only one he ever loved. He said 
that pursuit was useless, and when a sufficient 
length of time had expired, he would marry 
Salome Chester; and he advised Mary to marry 
another whenever she was convinced that a new 
affection had faked possession of her heart. 

Mary wept and wailed as she read this; hut 
what was it when compared with the postscript in 
the hurried scrawl. His love for anothor she could 
tolerate, and, if it was conducive to his future hap¬ 
piness, could forgive; but the heartlessncss of that 
postscript—which was, that his baby-boy, Levi, 
should be given to Mr. Simpkins, and should be 
the adopted son of that worthy man. 

Perhaps it was well for Mary that this postscript 
was a part of the letter, because it counteracted the 
effects of her desertion and of the alienation of her 
husband’s affection. 

What unmitigated-cruelty! How base the heart 
of the misguided man who could tear this^ last 
solace from the closest twining tendrils of a de¬ 
voted mother-iove! 

“Let any demon dare to snatch my darling 
from me!” said the mothe*, flying to the bedside, 
and hugging to her bosom the sleeping child. 

She neither fainted nor fell; nor did she wail 
out in bitterness^ as she had before. That cruel 
postscript acted like a bracing tonic. The husband 
was henceforth dead; all love for him had fallen to 
the ground; like an idol made of crumbling clay 
was the idol she had worshipped, but would wor¬ 
ship no more forever. One thought and one burn¬ 
ing desire took possession of her heart, and that 
was to stand face to face before the guilty pair, and 
denounce them with a scathing denunciation. 

Neighbors and friends gathered around Mary, 
and not one kept back the meed of sympathy that 
filled their hearts to the utmost. Men clenched 
their brawny hands into fists that suggested knot- 
mauls, and they gesticulated freely with them. 
Kind women buried their crying faces in their 
linen aprons and wept aloud, while they clung to 
the lone wife and proffered aid, and condolence, 
and friendship. Mr. Simpkins said, “Let us 
pray,” and the noisy group knelt beside the four 
rude chairs, and the handy little benches, and the 
bedside, and the “chist,” while the good man 
prayed as fervently as though he were in the 
centre of a glorious love-feast. Strong men shouted 
amen vociferously when Brother Simpkins be¬ 
sought that the direct vengeance of the Almighty 
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might follow the guilty pair who had laid waste 
and -desecrated this once pleasant home. He 
prayed that no hour of peace should ever come 
a-nigh them, and that the ghost of the deserted 
wife and babe might haunt the pillow of the un¬ 
feeling father even all the way down to the grave. 
Mr. Simpkins was as indignant over the last will 
and testament of Henry Pettingill as was the in- 
jured'wife and mother. He said he would watch 
over them like an elder brother, and that they 
could always depend on his strong arm for pro¬ 
tection. 

And now comes in a strange part of the story. 
We wish this feature were not in it, but we want 
to tell it as it really is. Women do get queer ideas 
into their heads, sometimes, and Mary had one, 
and it was the overwhelming desire to stand face 
to face with Henry Pettingill and Salome Chester. 
She told her secret to no one—she would not have 
dared to betray these wild fancies of hers. They 
might have deemed her demented and have dealt 
with her accordingly. 

It was the opinion of all that the young widow 
had probably returned to the home of her former 
wedded life and would pretend that she was mar¬ 
ried in the West, or, probably she was. Mary de¬ 
cided on her strange plan, which was to rent her 
farm, leave her child in good hands and start off 
on foot and alone to the State of New York, see 
them, and then return the same way she went 

This was a perilous undertaking fifty years ago. 
Now, a ten-years-old girl can go a journey of 
three or four hundred miles with safety, but in 
those early days it was fUll of privation and dan¬ 
ger, and the w ay was hedged in by perils. 

A woman, too! But Mary had calculated all this 
in the wakeful hours of the long, lonely nights, in 
which no slumberous touch pressed on her eye¬ 
lids—in vigilant nights had she planned with all 
the shrewdness and strategy of a keen, clear¬ 
headed, cool general. The way seemed so open, 
the long stretch of miles, and miles, were nothing; 
her sharp perceptions took in and measured all 
things: trials she knew she must oncounter; dan¬ 
gers she must face; privations she must endure; 
jeers and rebuffs, and mayhap violence, would 
meet her where she expected and hoped for the 
very reverse. 

But she felt as though her will could overcome 
any obstacle, that nothing would be too great for 
her to bear, if the precious recompense could only 
be hers. If she could only stand before that man 
who had so cruelly wronged her, and who would, 
in heaping up the fall measure of his iniquities, 
have added the last bitterness, that of wrenching 
from her arms and from her lacerated heart her 
darling, her only solace, her sweetest treasure! If 
she could be permitted to look into his eyes and 
the eyes of his partner in guilt, and talk to them 
out of the ftillness and the bitterness of her soul, 
she could then, though broken-down, and foot¬ 
sore, and weary, most cheorfully retrace her steps 
homeward to such peace and happiness as this 
world would give her. 

Her decision was taken, and the day fixed upon, 
and her arrangements nearly completed. Her 
&np was leased; her baby left, as though for a 


little visit, with the Simpkins family, and her 
attire was ready to be donned. 

It was no travelling suit of linen, or poplin, or 
of serge with the comfortable and pretty accom¬ 
paniments of now-a-days, but instead it was a 
man’s clumsily-made coat, and trousers, and vest, 
of common gray jeans, and a slouch white-wool 
hat and hickory cane. She sighed as she put it 
on, one early morning, and fitted the hat on over 
her short, brown hair. The little mirror gave 
back the face and form of a fair young man of 
about twenty-eight or thirty years of age, one who 
looked unsophisticated and unused to the ways of 
the busy world. But there must have been a de¬ 
termined expression in that steel-gray eye. I 
thought so, at least, as I gazed into it that long-ago 
summer day as I sat before Mary Pettingill beside 
the old stone wall in the orchard. 

That long journey, nearly all the way on foot, 
was a wearisome, tedious, tiresome work, although 
she averaged ten miles a day. People, generally, 
were kind to her. Sometimes a man would over¬ 
take her, riding along in a wagon, and would hail 
out: “Jump in ’n’ ride, comrade;” and often, in 
a jolly, clever way, some generous-hearted fellow 
slap her on the shoulder after the hail-fellow-well- 
met style, but she never so far forgot her purpose 
as to let any trepidation betray her secret. 

One time, as she At in a bar-room, she over¬ 
heard two men talking about “ that youngster ” as 
being “kind o’ softly-like.” 

When she arrived at her destination in New 
York, she met with the one disappointment that 
she feared might be hers—Salome had lived there 
once, it was there her husband, Chester, had died, 
but after she left for the West, they had known no 
more about her. All inquiry and search were un¬ 
availing, all her great efforts were fruitless, and 
she, had nothing to do but to return as she had 
come. 

This was almost more than she could bear. 
How earnestly she had longed for this one object; 
how fervently she had hoped to enjoy this revenge; 
how she would have esteemed this most satis¬ 
factory result, but what more could she do 
now? t 

So, with a heavy, heavy heart she retraced her 
steps homeward, and on her return she averaged 
twelve miles a day. The longing desire to see her 
baby quickened her steps, and the old sa imess lost 
its sting and the old sorrow its bitterness in the 
sweet thought of folding to her bosom her trea¬ 
sure. All the lost love for a recreant husband 
came back to her tripled and quadrupled into a 
love for her boy, the babe who would grow up to 
a beautiful and noble manhood, and on whose 
strong arm she would lean—her comfort, and 
blessing, and protector. 

So she slipped back again into the old groove. 
Times in the new settlement were marked by pro¬ 
gress ; a church was built, a school-house, neigh¬ 
bors lived nearer to each other; afterwhile they 
came to have, through the exertions of good 
Brother Simpkins, regular preaching, and soon a 
respectable membership, and finally an organized 
church. 

Mary heard the “ old, old story,” it sank into her 
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heart, and she felt that of all women she most 
needed the Friend who is above all others, whose 
love is more than the love of husband, or lather, 
or son. Her boy grew, and was full of the sweetest 
promise. He was kind, obedient, upright and 
consistent in all his conduct. He regarded his 
mother as but little lower than the angels. 

The beautiful years went on. They were marked 
by no sorrows or disasters, and marred by no 
signs of displeasure. The little log-cabin gave 
way, and for many years stood back, draped by 
interlacing grape-vines, while a more comfortable 
and pretentious dwelling stood in front, sur¬ 
rounded by a neat fence. Johnny Appleseed gave 
the lad free permission to go to his nearest nursery, 
in the edge of a bloomy bit of prairie a few miles 
distant, and select all the young trees he wanted. 
Johnny generally took a man's note when he was 
not able to pay down, but he took no note from 
the lad or his mother. Perhaps the reason was, 
once when the chill November winds were flow¬ 
ing pitilessly, Johnny came to Mary Pettingill’s 
dad very scantily, and, without a word, she had 
brought forth the wedding-coat of her amply dead 
husband, and mado him put it on and wear it and 
keep it. This may have been the reason. But 
before the shortest days of the following February 
came round, Johnny had met with a fellow travel¬ 
ler in greater need than himself, and had most 
cheerfully re-given away the coat. That was the 
way he always did. 

The beautiful years went on. The boy Levi 
grew up into a handsome youth. None of the evil 
ways of the world touched him, or, if they did, 
they sullied not the beauty and integrity of his 
excellent character. 

One day, when Levi was about twenty years of 
age, a gossipy old man, a neighbor, who had 
always known the Pettingills, told the boy the 
whole story of his father's shame, not omitting 
any of the painftil particulars—told him even of 
his father desiring Brother Simpkins to take him, 
the baby, from the arms of his mother, and adopt 
him as his own son. 

The young man was indignant beyond utter¬ 
ance, and hastened to his mother with the intelli¬ 
gence. 

When she told him gently that this was true, he 
made no reply for a moment, the muscles in his 
fiice worked, his lips were white and compressed, 
and when he spoke, the few words he said were: 
“ Mother, I wish I could do something that would 
be returning good for evil—do him a great kind¬ 
ness that he would never cease to feel, and never 
forget all through the rest of his life—do it to that 
man who is my father." He leaned his head on 
his hand, and the dripping tears fell through his 
fingers. 

She caught her breath. She had never thought 
of this man who had so darkened her young mar¬ 
ried life—never thought of him in such a kindly 
way as had her son. 

“ I do forgive him, child," she said; 44 but, oh! 
I never could treat him kindly; the very thought 
of his touch repulses me, the thought of his voice 
chills instead of thrilling me with pleasure. Yet 
I am glad that you can feel charitably toward 


him, even though he did desert you, and seek by 
his latest word to tear you from me." 

And there they sat, the mother and the son, in 
the flickering light of the wood-fire, and talked 
freely on this hitherto silent subject. He asked 
many questions, and she answered promptly and 
truly. Their intercourse was very pleasant, in¬ 
deed it was more like the sweet friendship exist¬ 
ing between a sister and brother, than like the tie 
that is between a mother and her son. 

Circumstances all seemed, to combine together 
to bring about the half-reconciliation that the 
young man proposed when he first heard of the 
fate of his father. It seemed that he was to be 
submitted to the test. An old man from the State 
of New York came to visit a family who lived 
near the Pettingills. He had known people of the 
same name years before in his own neighborhood; 
the man had lost one arm, and had been otherwise 
unfortunate; his wife was queer, and kind of crazy, 
and none of their children were sound in mind or 
body. 

Not a word was said, but the mother and son 
exchanged quick glances that meant as much as 
though they were clothed in speech. 

After that, in a careless, chatty way, one time 
when they were alone with the elderly visitor, 
they inquired more particularly about the Pettin¬ 
gills in the State of New York. The age of the 
man and woman seemed to be about the same m 
of those in whom they were so peculiarly inte¬ 
rested. 

In the following autumn, Levi started off one 
day in a little, light, one-horse wagon. When he 
parted with his mother, he said: 44 Now, mother, 
are you perfectly willing that I should do this to 
gratify my curiosity ? I feel as if I would like to 
look upon my father’s face." 

“Very willing," was her reply. “But come 
back to me soon, my child, and let us both keep 
this matter entirely between ourselves.” 

A little box of provision was in under the scat, 
and the back part of the wagon was covered with 
hay, under which was feed for the horse. 

Levi jogged along slowly on his journey that h* 
might look at the country leisurely. When bo 
came into that part of the State of New York in 
which his informant resided, he inquired for tho 
name of Pettingill. No one knew of that name. At 
last an old lady from a village five miles distant, 
said there was a very poor, distressed family 
named Pettingill who once lived over on the hill 
road, eight or ten miles from them. 

Without manifesting any unusual interest, Levi 
drove down into the old lady's neighborhood the 
next day, and there, after much inquiry, learned 
that the femily had been taken to the almshouse 
about two years previous. 

Was it possible that this could be his father and 
his family I At any rate, he would visit the poor- 
house under pretence of wishing to adopt a boy 
ten or twelve years old. What mingled feelings 
and emotions thronged his mind as he hitched his 
horse at the bars before the dilapidated and for¬ 
bidding county almshouse. 

Levi was a man of fine personal appearance, and 
looked like the gentleman that he was. 
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The urbane proprietor escorted him through the 
different departments. Alas, alas! it seemed that 
the fervent, earnest, angry prayer of Brother 
Simpkins, in the deserted household, long years 
before, on that well-remembered occasion, was 
ftilfi lied to the very letter! 

In a cell, behind cold iron grating, was the wreck 
of the wily widow, Salome Chester. She was hag¬ 
gard beyond description. Her hair was cut short 
and stood bristling all over her head. Her hands 
were liko talons. Oilfe loose garment, the hem of 
which was frayed and fringed into hanging tatters, 
half covered her emaciated form. Her teeth were 
few and jagged; her eyes, wild, and dark, and 
devilish, glared out from cavernous sockets. She 
sat on the ground eating wheaten grits, from an 
old tin pan, with her skinny fingers; a tin cup half 
full of buttermilk stood beside her. 

She had inherited insanity from her mother, and 
would never recover. Near her, in another cell, 
was her son, a youth of twenty or twenty-five 
years of age. He had been an irimate of the alms¬ 
house for more than a dozen years. He was harm¬ 
less, generally, but when the fits of frenzy or 
madness came upon him, he was dangerous, and 
for this reason they kept him confined all the time. 
He had some pieces of old cloth, and was busy 
cutting out and making what he called mittens, 
although they bore no resemblance to mittens, 
whatever. The thumbs were cut out and sewed 
on, and some of them were half as large as the 
mittens themselves. 

44 Well, Henry, you are still busy, I see,” said 
the proprietor, in a cheerful voice. 

44 Yaas,” was the drawling reply. 44 I’m alius to 
work; I’m never glum. I want to git my stent 
done afore dark.” 

44 Henry!” That was the name of the father— 
Levi’s father—and he shrank back as he thought 
of it, and knew that the same blood, the blood of 
the Pettingills, was alike flowing in their veins. 
And this sprawling idiot, who had reached the full 
stature of manhood, was his brother—the son of the 
same father! But while he was repelled, he pitied. 

A large, sleepy-eyed girl lay on a cot-bed play¬ 
ing with a button and a string. Her laugh was 
frequent, and no more like real human laughter 
than the braying of an ass. She could not talk, 
instead she made a noise: “Jubba-jubba-jah! 
Jubba-jubba-jah!” and seemed to need nothing 
else to amuse her. She was a pitiable object. Her 
hair was cut short, her mouth large, nose flat, and 
her narrow forehead receding painfully. 

Another girl was intelligent enough to assist in 
the almshouse kitchen, if some one kept strict 
watch over her. 

At last they entered the large room set apart for 
the old, and crippled, and invalids. 

An old man with rather good features and with 
long, white hair hanging down to his neck, sat in 
a rickety chair with his feet laid up on a stool. 
He had only one arm. Rheumatism had drawn 
his limbs until they were twisted out of every de¬ 
gree of shapeliness. He had long been a sufferer 
from chronic rheumatism. He looked up an in¬ 
stant and then looked down again at the cloths 
which wrapped his limbs. 


Levi knew by the description that this man was 
his father. He longed to hear his voice, and, put¬ 
ting on an air of indifference, he kindly, but care¬ 
lessly, said: 44 You are afflicted by a painful disease, 
sir.” 

“ Yes, it is almost more than I can—more than 
I can—can,” was the reply, in a voice that had 
once been strong and full, but was now cracked 
and whining. 

“ Would you be glad to getaway from here?” 
asked Levi, looking down at the broken and 
bowed form before him. 

44 Oh, sir, I would, I would!” was the childish, 
’plaining answer, and he looked up eagerly and 
inquiringly. 

44 It must be a lonely, sad life,” said Levi, walk¬ 
ing away and turning his attention to another in¬ 
mate who was even in a worse condition than his 
father. 

‘ Levi talked alone with the proprietor, and the 
conference qnded with the promise of having the 
old man’s clothes clean and ready by the morrow, 
when he was to be removed. All this was to be 
kept from the knowledge of the poor inmate. 

That night, after Levi had retired, he had leisure 
to think over what he had done, ahd for an instant 
he was startled at the step he had taken. 

What would his mother say ? Would it be right 
to carry home with him this imbecilo old man who 
had once so shamefully and heartlessly wronged 
that gentle wife and mother? Would it be right 
to shelter that hoary old head under the same 
roof? 

He tossed in bed uneasily, but after midnight he 
fell asleep, and in his .dreams a vision came to him, 
his mother. With a benignity of countenance that 
was radiant and beautiful beyond all expression, 
she smiled on Levi and acquiesced with his deci¬ 
sion. That dream satisfied him. 

The next day, he drove over to the almshouse. 
He stood before the feeble old man, and in a low, 
but distinct, voice said: 44 1 come for you; I am 
going to take you away from here, and give you a 
home while you live. Do you know who I am ? 
can you surmise who would come and take you 
from this poor bondage?” 

Henry Pettingill, the broken, shattered, trem¬ 
bling, old man, looked up and a blank expression 
crept over his twitching, pallid face, his eyes 
Btared, and he swung his head with a see-saw 
motion as he whined out, in a dazed way: 44 Are 
you—are you? oh, I don’t remember—that must 
have been a long, long time ago, wasn’t it? Let 
me think—did you fetch us here that snowy day, 
when they put the quilts all over my head to 
keep—to keep—was that the time ? and they told 
us—they told us they were takin’ us to a better 
house! Ah, yes, I mind! you drove the horses, 
and you cracked the whip at them, ha, ha! ha, ha ! 
Well, we will go and ride again, will we? ha, ha, 
ha! Yes, we will ride, ha, ha ! thankee, sir, yes, 
ha, ha!” 

It was very, very sad. An old bed was laid in 
the little spring wagon and a comfortable place 
made for the decrepid old man. 

We can imagine the feelings that stirred the very 
fountains of his soul, as Levi drove down the lane 
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that led from the door of the poor-house out Into 
the state road. The proprietor opened the bars to 
let him drive through. The men shook hands. 
Tears were in their eyes, for both appreciated this 
scene in the sad drama of an ill-starred life—a life 
misguided, frill of errors, blighted, and, as an un¬ 
erring result, a failure. One wrong step will 
blight a whole life. 

44 Am I going home with you—eh ?” laughed the 
old man, peeping up at Levi from his wrappings 
down in the wagon. 

Levi nodded his head. 

It was a long journey, and his charge grew very 
tired and restless sometimes. After a night’s rest, 
he was recuperated, and would sing as they drove 
slowly along under arching oaks and through 
beautiful stretches of wildwood. He would amuse 
himself an hour at a time singing the words: 
44 The rat ran up the wall; the rat ran down the 
wall; the rat ran in the hole.” 

It was night when they reached the pleasant 
home of the Pettingills. The firelight was flicker¬ 
ing fitfully, and throwing up glancing lights on 
the walls and against the white-curtained win¬ 
dows. The old man was asleep when the little 
wagon halted at the gate. Levi softly climbed out 
and tapped on the window-panes at his mother’s 
bed-room. 

44 Mother, I’ve come back,” he said, brokenly. 

44 My dear son, my dear son,” she answered, in 
tones full of emotion. 

44 Well,” he said; and that one word contained a 
volume. He paused. 

44 If it well with you, Levi, my son?” said the 
mother. 

He held her in his arms while he told her the 
strange result of his visit. 

44 Mother, he is here now; he is out in the wagon 
at the gate. Can you blame met Can you bear 
ail this? Is it wrong that we—you and I—whom 
he deserted long, long ago, should return good for 
that great evilf I wanted to do this, mother. I 
felt brave and strong, and was glad to do it. I was 
proud to gather up the remnants of his tattered 
life and try to make peace and good come out of 
the poor fragments. Say you are willing, mother!” 

But the limp figure had slid down out of his 
arms and fallen at his feet; even while he spoke 
his words fell upon deaf ears. 

The distorted old form of his father was borne 
into the house and cared for comfortably. Mary 
Pettingill’s husband was dead to her when he 
gave up her love for that of another; and she 
seemed to look upon this man, this diseased, ail¬ 
ing, pining, trembling pauper, even as she would 
look upon any of God’s miserable creatures. To 
her he was as dead as though he had been buried 
thirty years before; her love for him was dead, 
her tenderness, her pity, her interest, all gone, 
but the one feeling of Christian charity. And 
though she cared for and ministered to his physi¬ 
cal wants and necessities, it was mechanically 
done. No emotion stirred her pulses, no warmth 
gladdened her heart; she was repulsed even to 
loathing, only for the sake of the sweet revenge 
that came to her and to her boy. She could even 
ait at the same fireside and be warmed by the 


same ruddy glow, but he was no more to her than 
the cat lying on the rug or the dog beside the door. 
How fearfully had been answered the gushing 
and wrathful petition of the irate Brother Simp¬ 
kins! Desolation had marked the path of the 
doomed man. 

They lived thus two years, then the days of 
Henry Pettingill were numbered. One night he 
was taken violently ill, and when the disease 
assumed another form, lo, the shadows that had 
darkened his sky were gone! Like a pearly blos¬ 
som that opened to the revivifying power of the 
blessed sunshine, the intellect cleared and shone 
out, and he was clothed in his right mind. 

No womanly woman, under these circumstances 
even, could accept a perfect reconciliation. But 
Levi and his father talked together, and the noble 
son accepted of his meek petition for entire for¬ 
giveness. He told Levi that the anguish of the 
accursed had been with him in all the years since 
he had left his wife and baby and united his for¬ 
tunes with those of a cruel, heartless and design¬ 
ing woman. He said no earthly punishment could 
have been harder to endure. He died calmly, 
peacefully. 

The sun was just setting, and its golden beams 
fell aslant from the western hill-tops, and shone 
in upon the face of the man whose sin-stained soul 
had gone to Him who gave it. The little room 
was still, and no one was in it then, and as Mary 
Pettingill softly passed the door she looked in. 
The face was glorified in the halo of soft sunlight. 
For a moment she thought of the Henry of her 
youthful years, and with stealthy step she stole in 
and softly kissed the face of the sleeper. Only for 
a moment, though, did the old-time tenderness 
warm her bosom. The sun went down as she 
stood there, and with its last rays departed the 
blessed Influence that had guided her faltering 
steps to that bedside—that moment came up 
vividly the memory of Salome Chester, and the 
kisses that she, the syren, had laid upon the face 
wrongfully, wickedly, and hers by no right given 
of God or man. 

When the morrow’s sunset came again, the little 
procession was winding its way down to the 
churchyard. A beautiful spreading beech-tree 
stood a little distance from the other graves, and 
under this was the sleeping-place designated and 
chosen by the lonely old man. Mary was not 
among those who surrounded the grave, but lean¬ 
ing against a native pine at the other side of the 
yard, a woman’s figure was seen draped in black 
and closely veiled. She was standing there like a 
form in statuary when the procession slowly 
turned away and scattered in the directions of their 
several homes. When the gray twilight wrapped 
the earth in jts gathering folds, the woman sadly 
walked to the nowly-made grave, and stood in 
meditation many minutes. Then she turned and 
went away. 

This was the story. I wish I could have told H 
in her own peculiarly vigorous style, and with the 
pathos with which it came to me. In a ten miles’ 
ride across the beautifril country with Levi, I had 
an opportunity to learn all the particulars of this 
painful page of his life-history. He told it freely. 
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ayid frankly answered the many questions I asked 
him. 

Oh, these old cabin hearthstones! what stories 
do cluster about them. Every one has its tale- 
some tragic, some terrible and full of sorrow, and 
some calm and peaceful and full of a restful satis¬ 
faction ! Why sit down and write strange, wild, 
unreal things, drawn from a morbid imagination, 
when tales o’ertrue and full of interest, and full of 
oomfort and sympathy, and allied to the trials and 
sorrows and scenes of our own daily lives, lie all 
about us waiting to be told! Better to gather up 
these scattering threads and* weave them into a 
web—not such as we behold glittering in our 
dreams, but such as we see clearly in every day 
that comes to us between the familiar bindings of 
sunrise and sunset. 


PAPER IN JAPAN. 

nrryHEN a people contrive to make sauce- 

\/\/ pans, fine pocket-handkerchiefs and sail- 
* " ors* waterproof overcoats out of paper, 
they may be considered as having pretty tho¬ 
roughly mastered a useful art; and this is demon¬ 
strated by the flbove articles of Japanese manufac¬ 
ture, with the additional little circumstance that 
the saucepans are generally used over charcoal 
fires. 

According to their own account, these ancient 
islanders wrote upon silk faced with linen, and 
also used very thin wood-shavings for the same 
purpose, until nearly the close of the third Chris¬ 
tian era. About A. D. 280, paper was first im¬ 
ported from the Corea, and, superseding the 
home-made fabrics, monopolized the market until 
the year A. D. 610, when the king of the Corea sent 
two priests to Japan to establish the manufacture. 
This paper was easily torn, and liable to be de¬ 
stroyed 1 by worms, and, besides, did not take the 
ink well. These manifold disadvantages attracted 
the attention of Taishi, the son of the reigning 
Mikado, who substituted, as material, the bark of 
a species of paper-mulberry, which is still exten¬ 
sively cultivated for the purpose. By Taishi’s 
orders the tree was planted throughout the coun¬ 
try, the method of manufacture publicly taught, 
and thus the industry was commenced which has 
since so prosperously continued. 

At the present time two hundred and sixty-three 
sorts of paper are manufactured in Yeddo. In re¬ 
gard to this immense number of styles, the na¬ 
tional love for formalities must be considered; as, 
for instance, in addition to the usual varieties to* 
which we are accustomed as appropriate for deeds, 
public documents, letters, notes, etc., the Japanese 
list mention four distinct kinds intended to be ex¬ 
clusively used for poetry and songs. There are 
also kinds enumerated as employed for umbrellas, 
hats, lanterns and waterproof clothing, one being 
described as serving for candlcwick and pocket- 
handkerchiefa, while another is intended for hand¬ 
kerchiefs only, and a third is used for dressing 
dolls. Special kinds are prepared exclusively as 
wrappings for the several styles of ibligious, civic 
or social gifts. 

The excellence in the manufacture is due, in a 


great degree, to the fact that Japan furnishes a 
number of trees and shrubs with a fibrous bark 
particularly adapted as a material for paper, and 
several plants of which the roots, seed or sap 
yield a natural size for the surface of the 
sheet 

The species of mulberry first used in the seventh 
century is still regarded as containing the beet 
fibre, and it is extensively cultivated. The plants 
are annually cut down to the root until the fifth 
year, when, by this treatment, the wood has be¬ 
come dense and strong. The branches are tjien 
cut into lengths of about one yard, and steamed in 
a straw vessel over a boiler. As soon as the bark 
begins to separate from the wood, it is stripped off 
by the hand, the wood itself being preserved for 
fuel. The bark is then hoisted upon poles to dry, 
by exposure to the air, and when dry it is sepa¬ 
rated into bundles weighing about thirty-two 
pounds each. The dry bark is then immersed in 
running water for twelve hours, after which the 
outer husk or bark is scraped off to serve as the 
material for an inferior kind of paper. The re¬ 
maining or inner portion is again washed in run¬ 
ning water, and, after pressure under the heavy 
stones, the fibre is boiled with ashes. After an¬ 
other washing, it is ’well pounded, and then 
moulded into balls. These balls are next thrown 
into a wooden trough, and mixed with a pulp, 
together with a paste made from the root of the 
tororo, a shrub somewhat resembling the cotton 
plant. A portion of this pulp is next placed in a 
frame consisting of an inner and an outer portion 
with a.false bottom of plaited bamboo. A dexter¬ 
ous and peculiar jerk from the skilled operator 
sets the pulp in the frame, and it is then so placed 
as to permit the water to drain off. The sheet of 
paper is lifted from the frame with a piece of bam¬ 
boo, and laid with a brush on a drying-board, the 
side adhering to the board forming the face of the 
paper. 

The paper “warranted to wash” is made with 
another kind of paste; and in the oil paper for 
waterproof clothes a plue is used made from young 
fern shoots stained with the expressed juice of un¬ 
ripe persimmons. Colors are applied powder 
mixed with bean paste. 

Several of the trees and plants used in the manu¬ 
facture of paper are described as being the object 
of careful cultivation, especially in the manuring 
and preparation of the soil. 


Ihhodebate pleasures shorten men’s days 
more than the best medicaments can prolong 
them. The poor are seldomer sick for the want 
of food than the rich are by the excess of it. 
Meats that are too relishing, and which create an 
immoderate appetite, are rather a poison than a 
nutriment. Medicines in themselves are really 
mischievous, and destructive of nature, and ought 
only to be used on pressing occasions; but the 
grand medicine, which is always useful, is so¬ 
briety, temperance in pleasure, tranquillity of 
mind, and bodily exercise; in this the blood is 
sweetened and in good temperament, and all su¬ 
perfluous humors are dissipated. 
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RACHEL DlLLOWAY'S SON * 

BY KR8, JULIA C. B. DORR. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

W HEELS within wheels, pulleys, and 
axles, and bands, and levers. Did you 
ever watch some complicated piece of 
machinery, and notice the marvellous precision 
with which each separate part does its own work, 
and, at just the right instant, steps into its own 
place? There is nothing wanting, and nothing 
superfluous. Each part acta upon some other 
part, and all combine to make one grand, har¬ 
monious whole. 

Human life, alas! is not always grand, nor 
always harmonious; but it is wonderfully com¬ 
plex. It, too, has its wheels within wheels. Effect 
follows cause, doubtless, by as regular a sequence 
as any that governs the course of inanimate na¬ 
ture ; and the influence of one star upon another 
is not more sure and steady than the influence of 
other souls upon our souls, other lives upon our 
lives. 

But what would become of us all if we fully 
realized this?—if we had the power to read the 
end from the beginning? What if by some occult 
divination, or even by some strange thrill run¬ 
ning down to our finger-tips, we could know 
whenever in the street, in the market-place, in 
the temples of our God, or in festal halls, we 
pass those whose’ destinies are, sometime, to 
be ao closely interwoven with our own, that 
they cannot be separated without destroying the 
whole fabric of our lives? What if we knew 
this? Could we bear it? Or even those who in 
some strange, incomprehensible way are to affect 
our lives for good or ill, even though their fete 
and ours may be utterly distinct? Mystics and 
poets tell us of those whose natures are so keenly 
strung that they tremble and turn pale, whenever 
a foot falls upon the spot of ground that shall one 
day be their grave. But to meet one's own ghost 
in the way—and to know it—would not that be 
worse? 

They who hold in their hands the threads of 
each other's fetes, come together so strangely from 
the farthest parts of the earth, from distant seas 
and opposing continents. But they pass each 
other without recognition, till the hour strikes. 

Not many months ago, two who loved each 
other well, went down to their death in the rest¬ 
less, heaving sea, clasped in each Other's arms. 
To think that they once met as strangers; that 
they were introduced in the ordinary, common¬ 
place fashion; that he led her to the dance, or took 
her out to dinner, with all the orthodox pretti¬ 
nesses of speech, as he had taken others before 
her; that they looked quietly in each other's feces, 
and chatted idly at intervals during weeks and 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by Mu. Julia C. R. Dona, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 


months, undreaming that they were aught to each 
other! What if one had told them then, that, after 
a few years of eventful life together, they were to 
pass beyond the veil at the same instant, com¬ 
panions and lovers even unto the bitter end? 

Yet it is well—and ignorance is better than 
knowledge. Sleep on, O faithful hearts, whose 
cradle is the rolling deep—sleep on, and take your 
rest, lulled by the eternal anthem of the sea! 

What set me off upon this train of thought? 
Why* just this: I was thinking of Rose Sterling 
and Roy Dilloway, and of how they met fete 
blindly, as the rest of us do. For it is not best to 
attempt any thin disguises. I am here to tell you 
the story of Rachel Dilloway and her son; and you 
know as well as I do, that I would not have gone 
out of my way to make you acquainted with Rose 
Sterling, if she had not had something to do with 
that story. So why should we make a poor pre¬ 
tense of supposing that she has not? 

It was on commencement-day that Mrs. Sterling 
died; the commencement-day that was the begin¬ 
ning of Roy's last year of college life—his senior 
year. This was the year, too, that brought to him 
the certain indescribable, intangible, impalpable 
something, that stamps upon the youth the'seal of 
manhood. Hitherto he had been a boy—eager, 
enthusiastic, full of abounding life, and in many 
respects mature beyond his years—but still a boy. 
He was not a saintly boy, either; sainthood, if it 
ever comes rightly, being tho fruit and crown of 
long years of saintly living. He had been in more 
than one of those perilous and momentous esca¬ 
pades, vulgarly known as “scrapes.” He had 
hazed and been hazed. He had been caught out 
in study hours, and had been demerited; and 
there is even a tradition that the length of his legs, 
and his own smothered laughter, betrayed him 
once on a time, when he despairingly thrust him¬ 
self under a fellow-student’s bed in a vain attempt 
to evade the awful eye of a tutor. In short, he 
had carried himself as many others of out* young 
collegians do, who Are equally fer from being 
supremely good or really bad. He had spent 
more money, sometimes, than was for his own 
advantage; and he had often been unwise. 

But he had never run in debt, he had never got 
drunk—even at society meeting—he had never 
compromised his own honor or his own purity. 
If he had less of the negative innocence of ignor¬ 
ance than when he entered college, he had won 
tho positive strength that grows out of temptations 
resisted. 

Rachel had not given him a great amount of 
good advice when she sent him to Linborough. 
She did not believe in preaching—especially to 
boys. But she put her arms around his neck, as 
she left him in the room she had taken such de¬ 
light in fitting up for him, aiid said, looking into 
his frill, dark eyes: “ Roy, yon are all I have. I 
shall not lose my true, pure, manly son by send¬ 
ing him to college, shall I? Don't forget God or 
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your mother; and remember, always, if you are 
false to one you are false to both.” 

He promised silently as he pressed his quiver¬ 
ing lips to hers—and he kept his word. He was 
no prig, and he was singularly free from all cant 
phrases and modes of speech, as well as from 
stereotyped, cantish ideas; so free from them, in¬ 
deed, that he scarcely understood them in others. 
Most of his religious thought—whicli had never 
been in any degree forced—had reached him 
through the clear, undistorted medium of Rachel’s 
sweet, limpid common sense. She had created no 
false conscience for him; she had never thrown 
the taint of sin over his innocent pleasures; she 
had raised no bugbears to scare him; she had built 
up no high mountains between him and God. She 
had made no mystery of right living and right 
thinking. There had been very little of what is 
popularly called “ religious conversation ” at Dillo- 
way House. That is, religious conversation of a 
set purpose. Rachel spoke of God and Christ just 
as she spoke of other friends; quietly, simply, not 
altering the tone of her voice, or the expression of 
her face. The result was, that Roy’s frankness was 
sometimes almost appalling to boys who had been 
differently educated. 

44 No,” he said, to some proposition that was 
made to him during his freshman year. 44 Of 
course, I do not presume to decide for the rest of 
you. But it would not be right for me—or I 
should not feel that it was right—and I can’t join 
you.” 

44 Why, we’re not church-members, any of us!” 
exclaimed one of the group gathered in his room. 
44 If we were, it might be another thing. Come 
on, Dill! Don’t bo squeamish.” 

44 Not church-members?” said Roy. “What 
difference does that make ? Do you mean to say 
that only church-members need bo loyal to their 
own convictions of what is right and manly? In 
or out of the church, we all have consciences, 
haven’t we? I want to keep on good terms with 
mine—for it is God’s gift,” he added, reverently. 

44 Oh ! If you are going to put it that way ! 
I—I didn’t know you were religious, Dilloway, or 
I shouldn’t have asked you. I beg your pardon,” 
and the speaker turned to leave the room. 

But Roy held out his hand, with a frank smile. 
“ I beg your pardon,” he said, 44 if I have seemed 
to put on airs. I don’t quite understand what you 
mean by being ‘religious.’ Certainly, I don’t 
consider myself very good. But that’s no reason 
why I should be deliberately bad, is it? How am 
I ever going to grow any better, if I choose the 
wrong way with my eyes wide open ? Say, fellows, 
tell me that.” 

The 44 fellows” looked at each other askance. 
At last one of them answered, blowing a cloud of 
smoke from his meerschaum. 

44 1 supposed the way to grow better was to be 
converted and get religion, by and by. Sometime 
or other, you know,” he added, apologetically. 
44 But I say, Dilloway, I believe you’ve been and 
done it on the sly; and it isn’t quite fair on the 
rest of us, is it, now? We thought you were one 
of us.” 

“Why, so I am! so I want to be!” cried Roy, 


eagerly. “I’m not what you call ‘pious.’ I’m 
just as frill of frm, and like it just as well, as th« 
rest qf you. But we all want to do what is right, 
when we know it, don’t wo?” 

“You don’t know anything about it, Dill,” re¬ 
marked one young philosopher, who sat on th® 
table, striking his boot-heels together with a re¬ 
sounding thump. “You’re not orthodox, young 
man. You can ’t want to do right unless you’ve 
been converted, because the human heart is ‘ de¬ 
ceitful above all things and desperately wicked,’ 
don’t you know? I’ve been told so a thousand 
times.” 

“ No, I don’t know,” said Roy, sturdily. “ I do 
not believe I am desperately wicked, boys, and it 
would be a lie if I should say I did. And I won’t 
tell a lie for the sake of being what you call ortho¬ 
dox. I haven’t been ‘ converted’—not to my 
knowledge; but I would rather do right than 
wrong, any day; and I believe the rest of you 
would, too; only you are not willing to own it, lemt 
some one should think you are making preten¬ 
sions to superior goodness. There are fellows in 
this college who are going to the bad, for that very 
reason.” 

“ What is it to be ‘ converted,’ any way?” asked 
a little fellow in the corner, tossing his Xenophon 
into the air, and catching it as it turned a somerset. 

The question carried Roy away back into his 
childhood. His face flushed, and his lip quivered 
with strong emotion. Suddenly he remembered 
a long-forgotten conversation with his mother—a 
conversation that carried with it a new meaning 
now. The room was still as death. 

44 Let him tell us what he thinks about it,” said 
some one, softly, nodding toward Roy. 

He hesitated for a moment, pinching the cover 
of a book, nervously, and trying to swallow the 
lump in his throat. Then he said: “ I remember 
asking my mother that very question when I was 
about twelve years old; and, if you like, I will 
tell you just what she said.” 

They nodded eager assent, every face wearing a 
lifted look that showed it at its best. Do you think 
young college “fellows” are only interested in 
dogs and horses, good wines and ballet-dancers ? 

44 Some one had told me,” said Roy, 44 that a boy 
of my own ago down in the village—Woodleigh, 
you know—had been 4 converted.’ It was a new 
word to me, and I hurried up the hill to ask my 
mother the questions I had been afraid to ask of 
others. ‘Johnny Blaine has been converted,’ I 
exclaimed, rushing into the room Where she sat. 
4 What have they done to him, mother? What is 
it to be converted?’ ” 

A little ripple of laughter ran through* the room. 

“ You must have been a precious innocent, for a 
twelve-year-old,” said he of the meerschaum. 
44 Guess you didn’t go to prayer-meeting as much 
as I did, when I was a baby.” 

“ I had never been in my life,” answered Roy, 
simply. “ Mother did not speak for a minute or 
two. I can see just how she looked,” he went on, 
dreamily, “ and I can read her face now as I did 
not then. She did not quite know what it was 
best to any to me, and she was a little afraid of say¬ 
ing the wrong thing. At last she took me on her 
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lap—I was but a woe chap then, boys—and I re¬ 
member just what she said.” 

“ Tell us, tell us!” cried the chorus. 

Unconsciously the young speaker’s voice took a 
deeper and more reverent tone as he obeyed. 

“ * My son,’ she said, * I do not know just what 
the person meant who told you that Johnny Blaine 
had been converted. But there comes a time in 
the lives of almost all persons, when they must 
deliberately choose one of two paths to walk in. 
They must choose for themselves whether they 
will go toward God, or away from Him—whether 
they will give Him love, or indifference, if not 
hatred. To convert means to turn; and I suppose 
Johnny Blaine has turned into the right way—the 
path that leads toward God.’ ” 

Roy’s voice quavered and broke. He remem¬ 
bered something more that he did not care to tell. 
He remembered how he had buried his face in his 
mother’s bosom, and whispered that if that was 
being converted, then he guessed he was converted 
long ago!—and how she had held him close to her 
heart and kissed him over and over again. He 
did not tell the boys this. It was too sacred. 

“I had forgotten this entirely,” he continued, 
after a minute, “ until our talk called it up. It’s 
strange how things will slip out of our minds.” 

The young feces turned toward him were 
thoughtful and earnest. 

“It seems very simple,” said one, with a half 
laugh. “For my part, I have always mentally 
confounded the two words * conversion * and ‘ con¬ 
vulsion.’ Sound a good deal alike when you speak 
’em quick, don’t they, boys? Heigho! We had 
better not go down to Snedecor’s to-night, had we, 
fellows? It’s getting late. I’m off. Good-night, 
Dill” 

Roy was right. The natural bent of his char¬ 
acter was toward good, rather than evil. Vice, 
especially all low vice, repelled him. No heredi¬ 
tary taint weakened or defiled him. Full of fun 
and frolic, and overflowing with healthy life and 
spirits, his instincts were yet pure, his impulses 
noble. It would have been easier for him to cut 
off his right hand, than to suffer it to do a mean or 
a dishonorable thing. 

His uncle Robert left him, in a great degree, to 
himself in all that touched his outer life, during 
those first years in college. 

“ It is better so,” he had said to Rachel. “ The 
boy must stand or fell for himself, or his coUege 
life will be of little use to him. It wiU harm him, 
both with the officers and his feUow-students, if I 
interfere ever so slightly. He must make his own 
way.” 

But, as has been said before, it was not until his 
senior year that he feirly crossed the border-land 
that lies between youth and manhood. Then sud¬ 
denly he awoke to the consciousness that life was 
something more than an earnest playground. Very 
earnest it had been to him, apd its games had been 
all-absorbing. Its triumphs, its championships, 
ite rivalries, its victories, and its defeats, had been 
eager and vital. They had seemed to him as real 
as life itself. Now, suddenly, as one wakes from 
a dream, his eyes were opened, and he saw that 
they were mere types and shadows—forerunners 


of the king whose chariot-wheels thundered not 
afar off. 

Nay, not suddenly, though it seemed so. Na¬ 
ture’s processes are slow and silent, even while 
she abounds in seeming surprises. The garden 
bursts into vivid bloom and beauty, it may be, ig 
a single week. But the work has been going on, 
out of our sight, through aU thd long, stiU, winter 
| months. Under the snow the heart of the violet 
beats; and under the black mould the stately lily 
makes itself ready to receive the kisses of the sun. 

And just so it was with Roy. The glory of 
young manhood, its loftier purposes, its higher 
aims, its more earnest thinking and doing, its 
stronger clasp of whatever is real and true, seemed 
to come to him suddenly. But all the sweet, 
strong, pure influences that had surrounded him 
even from his birth—ay, and before it—hpd been 
working and waiting for that hour. It was not 
sudden change; it was natural development, under 
I favorable auspices. 

| Life had a new meaning. Books had found a 
soul. Nature spoke a language audible and clear. 

I Sunrise and moonrise, starlight and dewfell, the 
voice of many waters, and the purple splendor of 
the hills, each had a secret for his ear; each told 
him something he had never knqwn before of the 
mysteries of his own being, and of its mighty 
Author. “ God said let there be light and there 
was light.” It was no miracle beyond the daily 
miracle of growth. 

So the year went on for him—a year of hard 
work and earnest thinking. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

T went on for Rose Sterling, also—after awhile. 
When she came out of the bod-room that night, 
it seemed to her that everything was at a stand- 
stiH. The world had come to an end. With that, 
which but two hours before had spoken, and 
smiled, and loved, and suffered, to which she had 
ministered with such tireless hands, and for which 
she had been willing to labor unceasingly, now 
lying behind the half-opened door, silent, breath¬ 
less, cold, and still, how could life go on ? It was 
all a bewilderment. When it was such a short 
step between the Here and the Beyond—what did 
it all matter ? What did anything matter? Mother 
was dead! 

She knew that for a certainty. She had seen 
death before, and she could not fail to recognize 
its presence now. But after the first cry that had 
startled little Daisy, she made no further noise or 
outcry. She did not caU any one, at first, even. 
She had been so in the habit for months, of doing 
everything for her mother herself that to give her 
over into the hands of others seemed strange and 
unnatural. But she was feint, cold, trembling 
from head to foot She must sit down for a 
minute. 

She went into the outer room, drawing the door 
partly shut behind her. Daisy clung to her in a 
storm of frightened sobbings. She sat down in 
the little rocking-chair, and took the child in her 
arms. They had sat just so, in the very same 
position, twenty minutes before; but with what a 
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difference I She wanted to say something to Daisy 
—to oomfort her—to quiet her. But she oould not 
speak. Her brain was in a whirl; her tongue 
would not do her bidding. 

Clearer thoughts came to her at last, and she 
knew that something must be done. She must 
call some one. So she took Daisy and went down¬ 
stairs. 

They were very kind—the people in the house; 
and the boarders did everything that could be 
done. They were extremely sorry for the two 
young sisters, so suddenly and so terribly be¬ 
reaved. But they could not understand Rose. 
She was so quiet. If she had really loved her 
mother very much, how could she bear it so ? 

They did not know that, underlying all the! 
sense of loss and bereavement, all the pain of 
parting, all the shrinking from the yet unmea¬ 
sured loneliness, there was a sense of rest, of re¬ 
lief. Rose had so dreaded long years of poverty, 
of a hard, narrow, scrimped life for her mother. 
She and Daisy could bear anything. They were 
young. They were strong. But, ah! the poor, 
frail mother! how could she ever endure what 
might be in store for her? 

And now God had taken care of it all!. He had 
taken her swiftly, painlessly, without even a mo¬ 
ment of doubt or dread, into the arms of His own 
infinite love. Rose felt as if there was nothing 
left to fear. It was so much easier to yield her 
mother up to Him, than to see her live a life of 
unaccustomed toil and privation. 

I think little Daisy felt something of all this, 
young as she was. Children have moro far-sight, 
as well as moro insight, than we give them credit 
for. At any rate, she had Rose left; and Rose was 
her strong tower. 

Just before the hour for the funeral, they two 
went into the room whore their mother lay, for 
the last, long, lingering look. 

Her face was supremely beautiful in its calm 
repose. Something of fretftilness, something of 
ignoble discontent, had marred it during these 
later days. But that had all passed now, and her 
daughters saw her with her youth restored, and 
the scars and stains of her forty years effaced for¬ 
ever. There was no pettiness in the uplifting of 
the placid brow; no disquiet in the curve of the 
marble lips. All was grand, fair, and noble. The 
proudest of her proud race might have been glad 
to claim kindred with her in that hour. 

41 You will never grow old, mother dear!” whis¬ 
pered Rose, as she stooped over her to arrange one 
long, golden-brown curl that fell upon the pillow. 
44 1 am glad of that!” 

When all was over, Rose was ill for a week. 
Then she got up, to look about her, and to see what 
was to be done. 

She wanted a home—a little home for her and 
Daisy. She was tired of great boarding-houses, 
where people just stayed. She wanted to begin to 
live. But her landlady was not anxious to lose 
boarders who paid promptly every Saturday 
night; and the other people happened to be stran¬ 
gers and pilgrims like herself Perhaps Mr. Stu¬ 
art might be able to assist her. 

But, dear me! that gentleman's ideas were alto¬ 


gether too magnificent. He suggested nothing 
that was not beyond her means. Then she went 
to Mrs. Morrison, who was still waiting patiently 
for the orange-blossoms and forget-me-nots. Could 
it be possible it was not yet a fortnight, since she 
had taken the order with such happy thankfulness? 

Mrs. Morrison considered for a minute, with her 
finger on her lip. 

“Marthy,” she said at length, “don’t you sup¬ 
pose your Aunt Jane could spare the linter to her 
house, out on the Doncaster Road?” 

44 Shouldn’t wonder,” said Martha. 44 It wouldn't 
do any harm to ask her.” 

44 The—what?” asked Rose, timidly. 

44 4 Linter,’ I said,” laughed Mrs. Morrison. 44 A 
lean-to, or sort of wing to the cottage. I guess you 
ain’t used to Yankees. It’s a real pretty place, 
and Aunt Jane’s a nice old lady. There’s three 
rooms and a pantry. It’s just out of the city, but 
the horse cars run right by the door. I’ll go out 
with you this afternoon, if you’ve a mind to 
try it.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!” cried Rose; a 
very blush rose for delight. “I’ll go and get 
Daisy, and be back in half an hour.” 

44 It’ll be the very place for them, if Aunt Jane 
will let them have it,” said Mrs. Morrison, confi¬ 
dentially, to Martha, as the latter brought her 
bonnet 44 1 would not like to think of them, liv¬ 
ing all by themselves, the poor young things! 
Aunt Jane is as good as gold, if you only get on 
the right side of her.” 

Which they did. In two days more they were 
at the cottage, waiting for the drayman to bring 
their trunks. 

Aunt Jane was—as Mrs. Morrison had informed 
Rose—a 44 widow woman ” of sixty-five, or there¬ 
abouts. Her two sons were seafaring men; and 
during their frequent voyages, which were not 
always short ones, the house was only too quiet. 
She was glad to rent the “linter” to the mother¬ 
less children, in whom a whispered word or two 
from Mrs. Morrison interested her at once. 

44 Take your things right off now, and make 
yourselves at home,” she said, bustling about in 
hospitable fashion. 44 I’ve had your part all 
cleaned, nice as a new pin, and when the man 
comes I’ll help you get settled. But you must 
stay with me to-night. What was you calculating 
to do about furniture? Hain’t got much, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

44 None at all,” answered Rose. “Ah! here 
come the trunks!” 

“ One—two—three—four—five—six—seven!” 
counted Aunt Jane. 44 My! but there’s a lot of 
them! Good-sized ones, too.” 

44 We furnished our own rooms for awhile, in 
Paris,” said Rose, smiling. 44 And our bedding 
and linen is packed in one of the largest trunks. 
There is a little silver, too—not much; but all 
Daisy and I will need. I did not want to do any¬ 
thing about furniture until we saw just what was 
necessary.” 

They were busy unstrapping the trunks—most 
of which had never been unlocked since they 
left Paiis. Memories crowded upon Rose thick 
and fast, but she put them resolutely back. 
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44 Here’s the key to this one; they’re all num¬ 
bered. Mayn’t I open it, Rose?” cried Daisy. 
“ I’ll he ever so carefhl.” 

44 Yes. But don’t meddle too much. I think 
your wax dolly is in there. Lilt the things care¬ 
fully.” 

44 Oh! oh! oh!” piped the dear little voice 
ecstatically, a few moments alter. 

44 What is it, pussy? Have you found Natalie?” 

44 No. I don’t believe she’s here. But here’s 
the little china tMe-d-tSte set, somebody gave 
mamma one Christmas—don’t you remember ? It 
never was used in the world, but it is so pretty! 
Wouldn’t it just do for you and me, Rosy ? Come 
and take it out, quick! I’m afraid I shall break 
the handles off, or something!” 

44 Your sister is busy. Let me do it,” said Aunt 
Jane, who had a fondness for pretty things herself, 
and yet was not without her due share of curiosity. 
She had seen already that the seven large trunks 
held much that, to her eyes, seemed rich and rare; 
and with the thrift and frugality of a true New- 
Kngland woman, she wondered how people who 
were poor, and had to work for a living, happened 
to have so much 44 finery.” 

44 Guess their mother wa’n’t much of a manager,” 
she thought to herself. 44 But, poor things, they’re 
not to blame for that, and it will only make it all 
the harder for ’em.” 

The little tea-set, looking dainty and Frenchy 
enough, with its delicate black etchings on a pearl- 
white ground, and its two or three narrow bands 
of gold, stood, presently, on Aunt Jane’s round, 
claw-footed table, without break or blemish. 

44 It’s just lovely!” Daisy declared, Jblding her 
hands with a little sigh of content. 

Rose was passing from trunk to trunk, lifting 
up corners of things here and there. 

“What are you looking for?” asked Daisy. 
44 Why don’t you take everything right out?” 

44 1 am trying to find out what there is here. It 
is so long since these trunks were packed, Daisy! 
Some of them many months ago. When we know 
what we have, we shall know what we have still 
to get.” 

“Seems to me,” said Aunt Jane, drily, “you’ve 
got pretty much everything—except what you 
really need. To be sure, there’s piles of that linen, 
mough to last for years. But it’s most too fine to 
use every day. And it’s just so with that beautiful 
ehiny.” 

“ Oh, we’ll take good care of it—Daisy and I,” 
aid Rose, 44 and it’s best to make the most of what 
we have, Aunt Jane. Some things we must buy, 
tad some things we must do without, for the pre- 
lent. Now let’s hold a council of war.” 

44 The reason that these rooms in the linter ain’t 
famished,” observed Aunt Jane, 44 is, that when 
ay niece, Jane Mari, got married last fell, I let 
ber have every living thing there was in ’em. 
And they hfdn’t been used sence. But I tell you 
what, girls! There are lots and lots of old traps 
ip garret; and if you can find any things there 
that you think can be furbished up, and made to 
look kind o’ decent, you can use ’em and welcome. 
Id as lief you’d have ’em as not.” 

They flew up the narrow stairs, fleet and eager- 
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eyed. To make something out of nothing—that 
would be beautiful! 

44 Don’t thank me till you’ve looked,” said the 
old lady, in response to Rose’s warmly-expressed 
gratitude and Daisy’s kiss. “Maybe you won’t 
find a thing you can use.” 

But Rose was quick to discern possibilities. 
Her eyes brightened. The girl was a real home¬ 
maker. She was in her element now. 

44 Why, we can do beautifully, Aunt Jane,” she 
cried, “if we may use these things. Would you 
mind if the posts of this bedstead were sawed off, 
to make it a little lower, so that Daisy wouldn’t 
need a ladder to climb into bed with?” 

44 Not a mite, dear!” laughed Aunt Jane. 44 Fix 
’em just as you’ve a mind to. There’s that old 
lounge. It’s real shabby, but—” 

“T can cover it,” said Rose, 44 and this chair, too, 
and here’s a table, and—” 

Well, the result of it all was that before the week 
closed, the “linter” was as pretty and cosoy a 
little home as one need care to see. 

Do you care to know how it looked on the out¬ 
side ? It was a low, rambling brown house, toward 
which the city had been slowly creeping for years, 
until now it had nearly reached it. It stood well 
back from what had once been the road. Now it 
was the 44 street,” with a plank sidewalk and tall 
lamp-posts. The “linter” ran out toward the 
south, with a narrow porch half hidden by a luxu¬ 
riant hop-vine, running its whole length. Between 
it and the door-yard fence, lay Aunt Jane’s flower 
garden, all aglow In these mid-summer days with 
marigolds, and phloxes, and great tiger-lilies, 
flaming with barbaric splendor. There wore beds 
of verbenas, and portulacca, too, and a hedge of 
sweet peas that filled the air with their delicate 
fragrance. 

The door from the shaded porch opens directly 
into the little parlor. That is a pity, Aunt Jane 
says; but it does not matter now, and in cold 
weather they must use her door. Shall we go in ? 

Ah! is it not pretty? But you would hardly 
believe how little it all cost. The walls happen, 
fortunately, to be a soft tint of gray; the gray that 
harmonizes equally well with pink or blue. In 
the middle of the floor there is about three yards 
square of gray carpet—ingrain, and pretty well 
worn at that; but you would hardly know it, so 
deftly has it been matched and put together. 
Around it there is a border of gray and blue, and 
a mat of the same lies before the open fire-place. 
The border Rose bought, as she did the chintz 
with which she has covered the lounge and a chair 
or two. It is striped, blue and white; and the 
white stripe is sprinkled with delicate pink rose¬ 
buds. There is only one window, and that has a 
lambrequin of the chintz, bordered with a little 
frill; and the full muslin curtain is made out of an 
old dress skirt. 

On the square of carpet there is a little red pine 
table, with square, slender legs. The cover which 
fells nearly to the floor, however, hiding all its 
ugliness, is a gray travelling shawl with a blue 
border. There are books on the table, and a pretty 
work-basket, and an easel with a lovely Mater- 
Dolorosa; and in a slender glass vase there are 
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sweet peas and mignonette. On the mantel there 
are a pair of graceful bronzes—and the gilded 
shrine with the miniature of the dainty beauty 
with' the powdered hair. Over it hangs a small 
copy of the central figure in Murillo’s* “ Assump¬ 
tion.” There are two or three other pictures on 
the wall; but all are so small that they were 
brought across the sea in a trunk; and some 
brackets and other ornaments are scattered here 
and there. 

Such a tiny place as the bed-room is, with a bit 
of straw matting on the fioor, and the little white 
bed in the corner! And the kitchen is hardly 
larger. 

14 But it is larger than Marie’s,” said Daisy, with 
a satisfied air. 44 And she had only two rooms, 
while we have three.” 

44 Besides a pantry!” added Rose. “Marie 
would think us very aristocratic, Daisy. And 
there’s the clothespress up-stairs that Aunt Jane 
lets us use—” 

44 And the cupboard!” cried Daisy. 44 That’s 
best of all; for we couldn’t put our beautiful china 
right into the pantry, along with all our cooking- 
dishes and things—could we Rose?” 

Rose laughed. Daisy’s 44 all” sounded very 
magnificent. 

Was there no thought given to the poor mother 
during all these days? There was not an hour in 
which Rose did not think of her. But she must 
take care of Daisy now, and she had no time for 
the mere luxury of woe. Yet in the minutest 
ordering of the life that w*as to be, she remembered 
Mrs. Sterling’s fastidious tastes, her delicate fan¬ 
cies, and tried to defer to them. Just as far as it 
was possible, the home she made for herself and 
Daisy should be Buch as would have pleased her 
mother. Even if she could have bought more, she 
would have used the fragile china and the fine 
linen, because to Mrs. Sterling an elegantly ap¬ 
pointed table seemed a requisite of refined lady¬ 
hood. 

Do you ask why they did not go back to Charles¬ 
ton ? Because not one of their kindred was left. 
Rose felt, as her mother had felt before her, that 
if she must begin life on a new footing, she would 
rather do it among strangers. 

CHAPTER XX. 

rpiIE life on a new footing had fairly begun 
-L now; a strange, quiet, circumscribed life for 
Rose Sterling, when one considered what her 
antecedents had been, but by no means a hard or 
unhappy one. I do not know that I am sorry it 
was necessary for her to do something to help sup¬ 
port herself and Daisy; because earnest, regular 
work, with some positive end in view, is without 
doubt necessary to the entire physical and spiritual 
health of all human beings. The race will be bet¬ 
ter and happier when women, as well as men, 
fully realize this. But I am glad—ore not you?— 
that the child, in her sweet, dainty girlhood, was 
able to find work that was as fresh and dainty as 
herself—work that she could do in the cloister-like 
seclusion of her own home. 44 Let women be ship- 
carpenters if they will,” said the clarion vpioe of 


Margaret Puller, speaking brave, strong words for 
the disen thrall men t of her sex from the servitude 
of custom. But for my part I cannot help being 
just a little bit glad, after all, that they won’t— 
many of them! There is plenty of womanly work 
that has been waiting through all the centuries— 
waiting for women to take hold of it; work that 
shall make the world happier and better, and alto¬ 
gether a more comfortable place to be in, when the 
waiting, empty hands shall find it. 

Not making artificial flowers. Do not under¬ 
stand me to say that our little Rose was conscious 
of having any Emission” whatever. She had 
need to earn money, to make life easy and plea¬ 
sant for herself* and for Daisy, and in order to give 
to the latter some of the advantages she had her¬ 
self enjoyed in more prosperous days; and she 
was glad, as I doubt not you and I are, that she 
could earn it in so pleasant a way. She had no 
grand ideas about human progress, or the ad¬ 
vancement of. the race. But she wanted to make 
her flowers, just as perfect as they could be made. 
And is it not something to put one’s own thought 
of beauty, or grace, or delicacy, even into a muslin 
rose, or a spray of velvet verdure? 

There was always money in the little purse, be¬ 
yond what was actually needed for the day’s neces¬ 
sities. And by degrees, one fair lady after another 
learned that there was a young girl out on the 
Doncaster Road, who made such lovely flowers— 
44 just exquisite, you know—like the real French, 
only better than most we see in this country.” 
One by one they sought her out when some sudden 
emergency arose, bringing with it the need of 
some peculiar tint or hue, and they always went 
away puzzled. More than one who entered the 
Jittle parlor with a gracious, patronizing air, left 
it in a maze of wonder. This Miss Sterling was 
not to be patronized, or condescended to. Who 
could she be ? and what brought her here ? 

Doubtless, the bronzes and the rare pictures, as 
well as Bose’s pretty French dresses, and two or 
three bits of choice, but unobtrusive, jewelry that 
she habitually wore, had something to do with 
this. Her wardrobe had been well supplied, for 
Mrs. Sterling had always had her own way in that 
matter; and that lady never bought anything that 
was not of the best. The two girls wore now, what 
they had worn in Paris. They had not put on 
black garments—a fact which had cost Rose some¬ 
thing of a struggle. 

44 But we cannot afford, Daisy,” she said, with a 
sigh, “to throw aside all we have, and buy such 
mourning as mother would wish us to wear, if we 
wore any. Shabby black was an abomination in 
her eyes. We will go on wearing the very things 
she chose for us, and love her and think of her all 
the same. That is the best way, I am sure.” 

To all of which Daisy loyally assented. 8he 
went to school now—going in the horse-cars every 
morning with her little lunch-basket. They 
passed directly by the door; and duly as quarter 
to nine came, whoever was in the cars saw two 
young girls waiting in the little porch under the 
delicate, lightly-tossing wreaths of the hop-vine. 
They were singularly contrasted. One—the elder 
—had hair of reddish gold, that, guiltless of crimp- 
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tag-pins, rolled back from her pure white fore¬ 
head in a profusion of tiny waves, and was gath¬ 
ered at the back of the small, well-shaped head in 
one heavy coil. Her eyes were very dark, almost 
black, large and liquid. Her cheek was pale when 
she was in repose, but the slightest emotion made 
the swift color come and go, like the changes of a 
summer cloud. 

The younger had a round, pliant little figure; 
hair as black as night, which was tied back, usu¬ 
ally with a blue riband, and fell below her waist; 
eyes that, it seemed, should have belonged to her 
sister; for they were as purely blue and bright as 
any sapphires, while her complexion was almost 
that of a brunette. Yet she was a pretty child—as 
light-hearted and joyous as a bird, with something 
piquant and striking in the very poise of her head. 
One who looked at her once, was quite sure to look 
again. 

Every morning, as I said, the two waited in the 
porch for the cars to come along; and then Rose 
went down to the gate with Daisy, watched her as 
she got on board, and nodded a smiling good-bye 
to her. It was an attractive picture; the vine- 
covered porch; the door open, perhaps, into the 
little blue and gray room behind it; the gay flower- 
garden, bright with autumnal blooms; the slight, 
graceful maiden with the shining hair, and the 
pretty child with her smiling lhco and breezy, 
piquant freshness. Regular passengers began to 
look out for it in a quiet, indifferent sort of way; 
and to be disappointed—some of them—if they 
failed to see it. 

Linborough College was farther out—on the 
Doncaster Road. 

Regular passengers began to watch for this pic¬ 
ture so unconsciously made by the two sisters, 
who, without a thought of others’ observation, 
were simply going about their daily business. 
So did some who were not “ regulars.” Roy knew 
very well which was the most desirable side of the 
car; and he never went to the city in the morning, 
without wondering if the little girl with the lunch- 
basket would appear—and if the young lady would 
oodie out to see her off. 

“There’s such a nice, beautiftil boy in the car 
two or three times a week, Rosy,” said Daisy one 
evening late jn November. “Sometimes he is 
going up, and sometimes coming down; but he 
always sits on this side. You can see him, if you 
look.” 

“ Is there?” asked Rose, lifting her eyebrows a 
little as she bent her wires. “ I hope you don’t 
talk to him, Daisy. You know what mother 
always taught us; and you are such a little girl, 
that I shall be worried about you if you have any¬ 
thing to do with strangers—especially with beauti¬ 
ful boys,” she added, with a grave, unsmiling 
mouth, but a sudden gleam of fun in her dark 
eyes. 

“I’m ’most twelve years old,” said Daisy, toss¬ 
ing back her hair. “ There! I’ve learned my les¬ 
ion. Let me fix the yrires while you do something 
else—oh! I don’t talk to him, Rosy-posy, nor he 
to me. Only—once—the other day—I forgot to tell 
you—it rained when I got off at Lee Street, and he 
held his umbrella over me. Since then he lifts his 


hat every time he sees me, and of course I bow to 
him. He almost always goes down Friday morn¬ 
ing, and if you look to-morrow I think you’ll see 
him.” 

“ Well, I’ll look, if you think it would be a plea¬ 
sure to me,” answered Rose, her eyes and thoughts 
intent upon the lilies of the valley she was mak¬ 
ing. “ I want you to be polite and tcivil to all, 
Dot. But you must be quiet, and let strangers 
alone. .Will you remember?” 

“Yes. But I don’t feel as if he was quite a 
stranger, when he was so kind the other day. 
You’d think he was nice yourself^ Rosy, if he 
should hold his umbrella over your head, and save 
your new hat !” 

Rose smiled, and changed the subject. It seemed 
to be growing unprofitable. 

“ He t do8 in the car this morning,” cried Daisy, 
the next afternoon, as she came in fresh and jubi¬ 
lant. “ Did you see him, Rosy?” 

“ No, I did not see any boy.” 

“Why, you must be blind as a bat! He sat 
right on this side. I don’t see how you could help 
seeing him.” 

“Neither do I. But I did not. Now lay the 
table, Dot, and we’ll have dinner. I have made 
one of Marie’s nice little soups; and Aunt Jane 
put her head in at the door to tell me to prepare 
nothing else, for she was keeping something hot 
for you in her oven. Suppose you were to go and 
see what it is?” 

Away Daisy darted, and presently returned with 
a roasted chicken on a little white platter. 

“ Aunt Jane is so kind. See here, Rose! Doesn’t 
it smell deliciously? Seems to me everybody is 
good to us. That boy left the car before I did this 
morning, and as he passed out, he smiled at me 
and dropped this in my lap. It got all faded, and I 
put it in my pocket;” and from the depths she 
drew out a crushed and withered tube-rose, with 
a circle of blue violets and some geranium leaves. 

“ It is very fragrant yet,” said Rose, quietly, but 
with a slight look of uneasiness about her eyes. 
She did not wish to put fancies into Daisy’s head, 
nor to startle her into awkward self-consciousness. 
Yet in her heart of hearts, she wished “ that boy,” 
of whose very name she was ignorant, would be a 
little less attentive. She felt so young herself, to 
be the guide and protector of this little sister! She 
determined to keep watch, however, and catch a 
glimpse of his face if she could. She could judge 
somewhat from that, as to what manner of “ boy ” 
he might be. 

But several weeks passed, during which she 
heard nothing more about him. He seemed to 
have slipped from Daisy’s mind, if not from her 
sight; until one night the child suddenly declared 
that “that boy” must have gone away, for she 
had not seen him in the cars for ever and ever so 
long. Whereat Rose inwardly rejoiced. 

One bright, cold morning in December, Rose 
stood by the globing fire in their little parlor, 
tying a crimson scarf about Daisy’s throat. 

“ You must wrrap up well to-day, Dot, for it’s 
bitter cold,” she said. “There comes the ear. 
Here is your muff, and your basket. And don’t 
forget to go into Mrs. Morrison’s, and get the box 
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of flowers for me. It will save me a journey, and 
I’m very busy just now.” 

“I know it, Rosy! you work all the time. I 
wish—” 

44 Never mind, dearie! Hurry now, or you’ll be 
too late.” 

They kissed each other, and Rose stood at the 
window to watch the child as she made her little 
signal, and the car stopped. The porch was too 
cold now. 

Then she went back to the Are, and stood for 
many minutes gazing into the flames, and—think¬ 
ing. It was as Daisy had said. She worked all 
the time; and yet the overplus in the little purse 
grew each week smaller and smaller. Winter had 
brought additional expenses of its own; and it 
had been necessary to buy some warmer clothing. 
French wrappings were not heavy enough for a 
New-England winter, and the pretty undergar¬ 
ments had proved altogether too light. And as 
the days and years went on, matters would grow 
Worse rather than better. Clothes would not last 
forever; and as Daisy grew older, it would cost 
them more to live. 

She put her hand to her forehead with a weary 
sigh, and for almost the first time, a shade of de¬ 
spondency stole over the sweet young face. How 
long could she live this kind of life, and not be 
dwarfed by it? She had no time for reading; she 
saw no society; she was forgetting all her music, 
to which she had given much attention in the old, 
careless days; and even if she had the leisure she 
could not practice, for want of a piano. She painted 
in water colors, and her brush was a delight to 
her. But she had hardly touched it since she 
came back to America. She was losing her hold 
upon everything, she thought, sadly, and how 
would it be with Daisy ? Could she give her no¬ 
thing but the commonest sort of an education? 

44 1 must try something else,” she said to herself, 
at last, as she went back to her work. 44 Flower¬ 
making, like literature, is 4 a good staff, but a poor 
crutch.’ My hard and steady work ought to bring 
me more money—and it shall! I feel as if I were 
turning into an artificial flower myself—soul and 
body.” 

The bright morning was soon merged in a 
cloudy noon; and long before it was time for 
Daisy to come home, Rose was looking anxiously 
out into a whirling, driving, furious snow-storm. 

44 1 am so sorry I told her to go to Mrs. Morri¬ 
son’s,” she exclaimed—to Miss Sterling, of course; 
for who else was there to speak to? And the poor 
child could not be expected to hold her tongue all 
day long, could she? And Miss Sterling replied: 
44 Yes; it is a great pity; she will have enough to 
do to manage herself egad her muff and her basket, 
even without the addition of a stiff, square, paste¬ 
board box, that must not be crushed, or mal¬ 
treated!” 

But it could not be helped now. The short De¬ 
cember day grew dark, and the storm grew wilder 
every moment. Rose stirred the fire, sending a 
shower of sparks up the ohimney, and then took 
her station at the window. 

Meanwhile Daisy had been to Mrs. Morrison’s 
after the box; and laden with that, her books, her 


muff, and her basket, was waiting at the Lee-Street 
crossing, under the shelter of an open porch, for 
the up car. Presently she saw it coming, and 
rushed out. But in the blinding storm the driver 
neither saw nor heard her. The car rolled on, and 
the bewildered child looked to the right and left 
for succor, and found none. 

It was very hard to keep the tears back. What 
should she do ? It would be a full hour before the 
next car would go up; and she remembered hav¬ 
ing heard a man who was passing say that they 
would take the horses off early to-night, for the 
track was almost blocked up, and there would be 
no travel. What if this was the last car? How 
should she get home ? And, oh! what would Rose 
say? 

She crept back to her shelter again. It was 
growing darker and darker. Mrs. Morrison’s? 
But that was half a mile away, and Daisy doubted 
if she had not closed the shop, and gone home. 
There would be no call for flowers on such a 
night Suddenly she sprang forward with a glad 
cry. 

44 Oh!” came faintly through the Btorm, and 
reached the ear of a pedestrian well muffled in 
furs. 

The young man turned roqnd. What child was 
out in this tempest? A little figure stood motion¬ 
less in the dark shadow of the porch, and burst 
into tears as he approached. 

44 Why, is it you?” he asked, stooping down and 
taking the cold, trembling hzuids in his—for she 
had piled all her belongings on a bench beside her. 
44 Did you miss the car, dear? So did I, and isn’t 
it lucky? for I was just on my way to the livery- 
stable for a horse and sleigh, and I will take you 
home in a trice. Shall I leave you here just a 
minute? or will you go with me?” 

And right then and there, with the fierce snow¬ 
flakes blinding her, and the wind roaring in her 
ears, Daisy, remembering all Rose’s cautions, and 
thinking she saw a straight path out of all dilem¬ 
mas, looked up and said, between choking sobs: 
44 If you—would—only—tell me what your name 
is, sir! Sister Rose says I must not talk to people 
I don’t know. My name is Daisy Sterling!” 

The young man laughed outright—for one in¬ 
stant. Then a grave tenderness stole into his 
voice; and, if it had not been for the snow-flakes, 
one might have seen a suspicious moisture in his 
eyes as he answered, lifting his cap for an instant 
as respectfully as if he had stood before a queen: 

44 Your Sister Rose is quite right. My name is 
Royal Dilloway. If you will let me take you 
home, I will take as good care of you as if you 
were my own little sister.” 

It was all right now, and Daisy, brushing off the 
last remnant of a tear, thankfully signified her 
readiness to accept his escort. 

The stable was just round the corner, and as the 
child did not like to be left alone, Roy hastily 
gathered up box, basket and books, and taking 
her hand, hurried her to a place of shelter. 

44 It seems to me, Miss Daisy,” he said, as they 
rushed along, 44 that you carry a good deal of bag¬ 
gage for one small school-girl.” 

44 Yes,” she laughed. 44 It makes me think of 
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the old woman's * Great box, little box, bandbox 
and bundle.' But it is not all mine. I am carry¬ 
ing that great box for Rose. She—" 

She stopped suddenly; probably with an in¬ 
stinctive feeling that her sister would not care to 
have her aflairs discussed with this stranger. Roy 
wished she might have completed the sentence; 
but he was too much of a gentleman to make any 
attempt to draw her out. 

Rose saw the car coming with a certain feeling 
of relief; and threw a shawl over her head that she 
might be ready to run out and open the gate for 
Daisy. She could scarcely believe her senses 
when it passed without stopping. Such a thing 
had never occurred before since Daisy began to 
go to school. The child had never failed to be on 
time. Had Mrs. Morrison kept her, fearing the 
roads would be blocked up? Or had she missed 
the car? And, if so, what would she do in this 
driving storm ? 

And—hardest question of all—how could she 
reach her or help her? Where was she at that 
moment? 

She went into Aunt Jane's part of the house for 
a word of comfort or a timely suggestion. But 
none came. Aunt Jane was as helpless as herself. 
There was no man within reach who could be sent 
in pursuit of the laggard. 

It grew darker and darker. Rose, standing at 
the window with a pale, anxious face, could but 
just see the dark outline of the garden fence a few 
inches above the drifts. 

“I can’t bear this,” she said*to Aunt Jane. 14 1 
must go out and do something, or find somebody. 
What if the child, missing the car, has started to 
walk home?” 

Aunt Jane demurred seriously; but Rose began 
to put on her wrappings in nervous haste. She 
seemed to hear Daisy's voice in every moan of the 
wailing wind. 

The old lady was looking out of the window 
even while she was trying to dissuade Rose from 
her mad undertaking. Suddenly she exclaimed: 
“ Why—what upon airth! Who in the world can 
be coming here in all this storm? I hope Jeru- 
sha’s child ain’t worse—but I shouldn't wonder 
one mite if they’d sent after me.” 

A sleigh had stopped at the gate. Some one had 
leaped out into a drift that came far above his 
knees. He bent over the sleigh and picked up a 
large bundle of—something. 

44 Why, I do verily believe!” exclaimed Aunt 
Jane again, hurrying back into her own part of the, 
house. But what she believed no mortal ever 
knew; for Rose threw one swift glance out of the 
window, and rushed to the door, her face all aglow 
with sudden joy. 

“Here I am, Rosy-posy, all safe and sound,” 
cried a child's glad voice. “ Were you frightened 
almost to death about me?” 

Daisy, muffled from head to foot in the folds of 
a for-lined cloak, had just been set down in the 
porch; and the gentleman to whom said garment 
belonged, was unfastening the clasp that confined 
it about her throat ^ 

u There 1” he said, shaking the snow from it as 
he threw it over his own shoulders. 44 Run in to j 


the fire, quick, before you freeze to death!” And 
before Rose had gathered her senses together 
enough to enable her to speak, he had lifted his 
cap, bowed, regained the sleigh, seemingly in two 
bounds, and the eager horses were dashing onward 
through the snow. 

“O* Daisy, darling!” cried Rose, half-laughing, 
half-crying, as she closed the door, and drew her 
into the warm, bright room of which Roy had 
caught one swift glance as he stood there 44 out in 
the cold.” 44 What was the matter? How did it 
happen ?” 

Daisy told her story rapidly, in her own non¬ 
chalant way, ending with: 44 If he hadn't come N 
along just then, I don't know what I should have 
done, Rosy.” 

44 He was very kind,” said Rose; 44 and I was so 
bewildered that I did not even thank him.” 

“There!” cried Daisy, triumphantly, “I told 
you you would think he was nice, if you could 
only see him. Didn’t I say he was a beautiful 
boy?” 

“Say—what?” asked Rose fairly aghast with 
astonishment. “You surely don’t mean that 
this— - ” 

44 Is that boy?” interrupted Daisy, as she com¬ 
placently proceeded to warm hei toes. “Why, 
yes, I do. I supposed you knew.” 

44 O Daisy! Daisy! what a child you are! The 
person who brought you home to-night is not a 
boy. He is a young man—and a very gentlemanly 
one, too. What made you talk about him as if he 
were a little boy?” 

44 1 didn’t!” retorted Daisy, indignantly. 14 1 did 
not say he was 4 little ’—nor a word about his size 
any way.” 

“Well—but—talking about ‘that boy’ all the 
time,” said Rose, with an impatient emphasis on 
the unlucky words, 44 1 thought he was about your 
age, or a little older. I Hid not suppose you were 
talking about a man. I think you might have 
known better, Daisy!” 

44 How was I to tell?” asked the child, with an 
injured air. 44 How is anybody expected to know 
when boys leave off being boys, and begin to be 
men? Girls put on long dresses and do up their 
hair—and then they’re young ladies; but boys— 
they dress just like men from the beginning. I 
couldn't tell!” and the indignant little speaker 
vented her mortification in a fierce thrust of the 
poker into the bed of glowing coals. 

44 Well,” said Rose, severely, 44 1 think if I were 
speaking of a person nearly six feet high, and 
well proportioned, who wore a moustache, and 
carried himself like a prince, I should call him a 
man, and not a boy. But, O Daisy, how foolish 
we are to quarrel about this! Come and get your 
supper, darling. It is all ready.” 

{To be continued.) 


Men in the vigor of their health and age should 
endeavor to fill their lives with reading, with 
travel, with the best conversation and the worthiest 
of actions, either in public or private stations, that 
they may have something agreeable left, in the 
way of pleasant and grateful remembrances, to 
feed on when they are old. 
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THE STORY OF RENNY. 

BT G. di B. 

H E was such a mite of a fellow, scarcely 
came up to my waist when he stood on 
tip-toe. I saw him first in the horse-icar. 
He sat opposite me, and I was attracted by his 
tiny size. He had on a dark blue cloth suit with 
black velvet leggings, a little felt hat with a long 
feather, and round his neck he wore a wide 
watered ribbon on which hung a little silver hunt¬ 
ing-horn. 

As soon as I saw him I thought, “ He has just 
stepped off a fairy opera stage, and he is playing 
Rigoletto,” for he was not little because he was a 
baby, but from accident, and, like Rigoletto, he 
had a large hump on his little back that made my 
heart heavy to look at. 

At last he seemed to notice my evident look of 
curiosity, and his face flushed as he turned away. 
I was pained to think I had unintentionally 
wounded his feelings, and therefore changed my 
seat and went over beside him. 

u Will you let me see that pretty little horn ?” I 
asked, as a sort of explanation for my curious 
gaze. 

Without answering, he unfastened the little toy 
and handed it to me. 

“ Is it to call anything with 3” I continued. 
“ Boys sometimes have pet dogs that answer to a 
whistle—is yours a dog?” 

He still made me no reply, when the lady who 
was with him leaned over and said to me: 44 Renny 
will not speak to strangers—the whistle is to sum¬ 
mon his nurse.” 

I fastened back the little horn upon its ribbon 
and whispered to him lowly as I secured it: “I 
wish Renny would speak to me. I like little boys, 
and I can tell stories!” 

He looked up in my fhee then. His eyes were 
brown and beautiful, with only a little gleam of 
temper in them to.mar their loveliness. 

44 What kind o’ stories?” he asked, in a deep, 
low basso—if any one can imagine such a kind of 
a voice in a mite of a boy. 

“Any kind—what kind do you like? 7 ’ I an¬ 
swered, pleased to receive a reply. 

44 1 like wicked ones—where all the big, strong 
boys are beaten rind pounded, and the little girls 
pinched and hurt.” And the brown eyes looked 
wicked enough to mean it! 

44 Oh, dear, I am so sorry,’ ’ I replied. 44 1 thought, 
maybe, you would like some about little boys 
with big hearts, boys who do great deeds, although 
they may have little means of doing, and do them 
in little ways.” 

His eyes flashed. 44 There never was any such 
kind!” 

44 Oh, yes, Renny, I know some—you see, if the 
heart and the soul are noble and great, it don’t 
matter how small the body is.” 

He seemed to ponder over my words, then 
asked, abruptly: 44 Do you like little fellows?” 

44 Oh, yes, indeed; I love all boys, little ones and 
big ones, and I like to tell them stories.” 

44 Will you come to my house and tell me one, 
then, ’bout some little fellow?” 


44 1 will; where do you live?” I answered, 
gladly. 

He whispered to the lady beside him, and she 
immediately handed me a card, saying, with a 
smile: 44 You have accomplished a wonderful 
thing, although you may not know it—Renny 
never speaks to a stranger, and he has asked me 
to give you his mother’s card. 1 am sure both 
Mr. and Mrs. Moulton will be happy to see any 
one toward whom Renny appears so friendly,” 
and she handed me the card and address. 

I thanked her, and left the car, telling Renny I 
would surely see him in a few days. 

According to my promise, not long after, I called 
at the address, which I found to be a large, hand¬ 
some residence on - Street. Upon asking for 

Mrs. Moulton, I was shown into an elegantly-fur¬ 
nished reception-room, where I stated the reason 
for my peculiar call to a very beautiful and fashion¬ 
ably-dressed lady. 

44 Yes,” she said, 44 Renny had spoken of the 
strange lady he met in the car,” she was very 
happy to see me, and hoped I would have no 
trouble with the child. He was such a strange 
child—horrid temper—perfectly fearful at times— 
she really did not know what would become of 
him—I was very kind, indeed, to come and tell 
him stories, and sho was sure Mr. Moulton would 
be very grateful to any one who would amuse or 
interest Renny. 

I asked her where I should find her little boy, 
and was shown up-stairs into a large sitting-room, 
or nursery, where a fearful racket appeared to be 
going on. I knocked, but receiving no answer, 
entered, and beheld Renny in a perfect fury of 
rage, throwing down chairs, dancing up and down, 
pounding on the table with his little fists, and 
looking the incarnation of wicked temper. Two 
little girls stood at some little distance, white with 
fear, and the nurse was barricaded behind a chair, 
afraid as well. When Renny looked up and saw 
me in the door, he ceased his tantrums, and looked 
a trifle disconcerted—not ashamed, however—for 
there was a bravado of temper still in the rear. 

“Well, Renny,” said I, pleasantly, 44 what shall 
my first story be about?” and without appearing 
to notice the commotion I had interrupted, I 
walked over, picked up a chair and seated myself. 

The nurse took this opportunity to make her 
escape with her little charges. 

44 ’Bout devils!” answered Renny, in his deep 
tones, and looking at me defiantly with his flash¬ 
ing eyes. 

44 Well, come over here beside me, and I will 
tell you one.” He walked slowly up to the lounge 
near by and threw himself down, looking at me 
curiously now. I began: 44 1 will tell you about a 
horrid little demon, Renny, who goes prowling 
round the whole wide world. He is of different 
colors. Scarlet, and crimson, and white. He 
carries a loom with him with which he weaves 
webs. He is a sly little demon, and watches his 
chances for fresh new spots whereon to set up his 
loom, and he always picks out little tender places 
on which ti> start the weaving of his web. At first 
he spins a slender thread, then, if he be not 
checked, he makes the little thread to grow larger 
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and it becomes a cord, and stronger and it becomes 
a rope, and stouter still and it forms a chain which 
it is impossible to break or hold in check, but 
which will, instead, grasp in it’s strong bands the 
victim, and hold him slave and prisoner, and 
oftentimes, O Renny, this strong, stout chain will 
lead the victim to some murderous act, and then 
the little thread which, unchecked , has grown so 
strong, will be the rope which hangs I” 

Renny listened attentively with open eyes, then 
he asked, in a husky tone: “ Did you ever see this 
devil?” 

“ Yes, Renny, I have seen him.” 

44 He is different colored ?” 

44 Yes; he is scarlet in rage and fury, he is crim¬ 
son in ungovernable impatience, and he is deadly 
white in relentless, unforgiving, wicked Temper!” 

“ Can any one break through the web?” 

44 At first, when he weaves, the thread is light 
and fine, and it is possible to let him weave it no 
stronger, end even if it becomes a cord or rope, it 
need but hold together firmly weak places—it is 
only when the cord becomes a chain and unman¬ 
ageable, that the little demon becomes master and 
leads one wicked ways. O Renny, Temper is a 
good soldier, under the generalship of Control, 
but when it breaks ranks, it rushes madly on, and 
leads through many a weary path to oftentimes a 
bitter goal!” 

Renny was thoughtful for a few minutes, then 
ho asked, looking up, earnestly: 44 How’s a fellow 
going to begin to break their temper?” 

44 You need not break it, dear—only hold it in 
check; have a masterful control over it. Think 
how foolish and little it is for a man—you will be 
a man some day, you know—to lose all dignity 
and force of cliaracter by some fiery exhibition of 
temper. Why the Indians, though they be sav¬ 
ages, never display ungovernable temper—and 
how we admire and respect the grave stoical de¬ 
meanor and carriage of the 44 red man of the 
forest.” 

44 Do you think I will ever grow, to be a man?” 
and the brown eyes looked up at me wistfully. 

44 1 hope so, Renny, and a great and good one, 
too. I think you have a good foundation upon 
which to build a fine character—apd, therefore, 
you must to cultivate the best in you, and control 
the worst.” 

He stood up now and cried, half-bitterly, half- i 
^pathetically: 44 1, a great man! with this hump! 
Pshaw—what’s the use o* trying?” 

44 There is always 4 use,’ Renny, in trying to be 
good. When I come to see you again, I will tell 
you of some men who have carried great minds 
and noble hearts in as frail and tender bodies as 
yours—and, Renny, remember, besides, there is 
always something to be glad of and thankful for.! 
The blind people can hear, the dumb ones can see, 
and the crippled and lame may have both sight 
and hearing to be grateful for. Be thankful and 
content with the mercies you have, and though 
you may be little and frail, let your goodness grow 
large, and strive to be great in your mental and 
moral stature. 

The little frail body threw itself down now, in a 
passion of tears, on the lounge. 


“Why, Renny—don’t, dear!” I cried, bending 
over him, and pained to see his uncontrollable emo¬ 
tion. 44 Think over all I have said; try to hold the 
little demon I have told you about in subjection; 
strive to be strong in your many good qualities, 
and- I am sure you will be both good and great 
when a man.” 

He would pot look up nor answer me, but lay 
there, with great sobs convulsing the little frame. 
I kissed the brown head of soft curls good-bye, 
and whispering I would sqon come again, left 
him. 

Upon making my next call, I was received by 
Mr. Moulton, who I found to be a grave, kindly- 
cold gentleman.. He thanked me for the interest 
I had shown in his boy, who, though rarely speak¬ 
ing to strangers, had displayed a warm liking for 
me. 

“He is a very peculiar child,” said Mr. Moul¬ 
ton, 44 and one whom no one appears to quite 
understand. His mother died when he was but a 
baby, and until within the last few years he has 
had none but nurses to see to him. Mrs. Moulton 
is very much attached to him, of course, but her 
own little girls require the most of her attention, 
and as Renny is not fond of little girls, and will 
have no boy playmates—they are so 4 rough and 
strong,’ he says—he is consequently left very much 
to himself He is my only son. He is very dear 
to me—and, madam, I thank you most heartily 
for the warm, kind interest you have shown for 
my poor boy.” 

I read it all. Poor‘Renny! He was a little waif 
even in the midst of this largo^ luxurious home. 
All the best in him was being dwarfed and crip¬ 
pled by the selfishness with which his little life 
had come in contact, since his mother died! His 
worst passions were constantly aroused. Ho was 
envious and jealous of those little girls—his sis¬ 
ters—who had come, he thought, to usurp his 
place in his father’s heart, as their mother had his 
own dear mother. He saw other boys strong and 
stout of limb, who would bravely fight their way 
outside, while he was obliged to sit at home and 
brood over his sorrows and his wrongs. Poor 
little mite! How my heart ached for him—for I 
could see there was some right on his side. Then 
I determined I would comfort and cheer him, 
if I could. I would strive to bring out his best, 
and destroy his worst. I would try to show him 
to be good was to be*happy; and if, perchance, 
any little seed*! might drop should sprout and 
grow upward, I should feel I had obeyed the will 
of Him who said, 44 Inasmuch as ye do it unto one 
of the least of these, ye do it unto me also.” 

Renny was waiting for me in the large room 
where I had found him before. He was alone, and 
his face brightened with a smile when he saw me, 
and he came gladly forward to relieve me of my 
furs and wrappings. 

44 What are you reading, to-day?” I asked, pick¬ 
ing up the volume that had fallen from his lap as 
he rose. “AEsop’s Fable’s,” I read. “Why, 
Renny, this is one of the very men I was going to 
tell you about to-day.” 

44 Is it—what did he do?” asked Renny, eagerly. 

44 He wrote all these beautiful stories, each one 
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with a fine moral, teaching ns patience, humility 
and virtue, and also showing us the many little 
weaknesses to which all human nature is prone. 
It is a philosophic work as well as an entertaining 
one; and, Renny, although this man had a great 
mind—he was—little—like you.” 

44 Like me!” 

44 Yes, so we are told; and he was a slave beside, 
and cruelly treated by a hard master. But, though 
he was a slave, he had the master mind, and he 
has left behind him, in his works, a name, while 
that of his owner is forgotten 1 There have been 
more men than he, Renny,” continued I, waxing 
warm, as I saw the interest that lighted up his 
pale face. 44 Men who have been small of stature, 
but large of heart and mind and spirit. The poot 
Pope was one of these. His genius was great, 
though the lamp that held the fire was small and 
misshapen. And there was a great artist, too, 
who, without arms or hands, has painted himself 
a great name in grand pictures. And Richard III. 
of England, you know, was little, but he was 
brave of spirit. And even St. Paul, we have rea¬ 
son to believe, had some physical defect, for you 
know he speaks of the “thorn in the flesh” with 
which he suffered; and see, Renny, what a life his 
was. And there have been men and women in 
the lower ranks who have carried a burden on 
their backs, while their hearts and their lives have 
been noble and large with the good in them.” 

44 But I can’t ever do any of these; I can’t ever 
be great!” cried Renny, and the voice was tremu¬ 
lous. • 

44 Ah, Renny, who knows but you may. Try, 
at least; and if you cannot be great, you can be 
good, that is within any one’s power.” 

44 Who cares if I am ?” 

44 Who cares? Why every one will who knows 
you—your papa, whose only son you are, you 
know; your mamma, your little sisters, and I. 
Don’t you want that I should care a little, 
Renny?” 

He did not answer me. Then he looked up, 
with a little gleam in his eyes, and replied: 44 My 
papa likes little girls best, and my mamma is in 
Heaven I” 

44 Your papa loves all of his children, Renny,” 
answered I; 44 but I think his only son is very 
dear to him; and your mamma in Heaven, I think, 
will be happier even there, to know her little boy 
is trying to be good, so as he may come to her 
there some day.” 

The nurse just then came in with the two little 
girls of whom Renny appeared so jealous. He 
looked disturbed and angry at their intrusion. 

“Will you tell me the names of your little 
sisters?” I asked. 

44 No,” he replied, curtly, and walked away from 
my side. 

I put my things on quietly, and, after kissing 
the little ones, who looked at me curiously, I 
turned to Renny, who stood with his back toward 
me, in the bay window. 

44 Good-bye, Renny; when shall I oome again?” 
I said, putting out my hand. 

He made no answer, but appeared to be strug¬ 
gling with the little crimson demon. 


I stooped down, asking: “Won’t you kiss me 
good-bye?” 

Then he looked up, and answered my first ques¬ 
tion in a defiant sort of tone: 44 Their names are 
Bessie and Katie; they are 4 good 9 children; 
everybody likes them best; and I s’pose you will, 
too!” 

44 No, Renny, not best—if you try to be good, 
too,” I whispered, as I bade him good-bye again. 

I soon grew to look forward with great pleasure 
to my little weekly visits to Renny, and he wel¬ 
comed me always with a bright, happy smile. He 
was an intelligent, apt scholar, and a very bright 
boy; but I discovered had, evidently, before my 
acquaintance met with no one who took any inte¬ 
rest in him, save as a deformed, ugly boy; conse¬ 
quently he was fast becoming no more. The best 
in us ail needs a help and a recognition that shall 
keep us high, the base and worst in us is so apt to 
triumph otherwise. 

Renny’s father loved him, but he did not know 
him; his mother dressed him beautifully, and 
kept him warm and well fed; but the heart of the 
child was hidden from both. 

I was glad to see him improve under the little 
sermons I preached him, always with a different 
text that should interest and amuse; but I strove 
to make every 3ermon illustrate the text that to be 
good was to be great, and that little men could bo 
noble men! 

One of the first proofs that my influence was at 
work, was the disappearance of the little silver 
horn from off Renny’s neck. I had missed it for 
some time before I spoke; then one day I said, 
laughingly: 44 And, oh, where is your horn, my 
Little Boy Blue?” 

He flushed, and answered me: 44 1 have lain it 
away with some bad habits. I speak and call to 
the servants now when I want them.” 

44 O Renny,” I cried, “that is good—that is 
noble! See, you are growing great already; even 
a little tiling tells; it is as though some harsh 
master had thrown aside his haughty, cruel, over¬ 
bearing manner, and decided to be a generous, 
kind man to those beneath him.” 

He smiled with pleasure at my warm praise— 
praise is so sweet; and merited praise is always 
just! 

44 And, Renny,” continued 1, 44 will you give me 
the little horn? It was that which first attracted 
me toward you; it was that which opened ou$ 
acquaintance; and it is that which has opened 
your eyes to one of your bad habits, at least. Let 
me have it for a souvenir?” 

He brought it to me; and then for the first time 
in all our long acquaintance he lifted up his lips 
and kissed me of his ovm accord / It was the sign 
and the seal of our friendship. And though Renny 
is a man now—a good one in his character, a.great 
one in his noble, generous deeds—I still wear the 
little silver horn he gave me as a trophy over 
which I may feel justly proud, for Renny’s papa 
says I made his 44 bad boy a good man,” and Mrs. 
Moulton says 1 44 tamed a savage.” 

The story of Renny is the story of many another 
child who may be even now spoiling an otherwise 
fine character by the bad passions of envy and 
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jealousy and also by the unoontrol of that little 
demon. Temper, who goes prowling around for a 
spot to weave his webs in little children’s natures. 
Let each one recollect, then, that the little, slender 
thread may be held in check, but that the chain 
can never be broken, but may lead to prison cells 
and gallows 1 And may every little one remem¬ 
ber, too, that however plain, or homely, or dis¬ 
figured he may be, that the light of a fine, noble 
character within may illuminate and make lovely 
and beautiful, or a talent applied or a genius nur¬ 
tured transform into great and famous! 


DEBORAH NORMANi* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER IV. 

r ' was not to make alterations in her dress that 
Deborah Norman had gone to her room, but to 
gain time in which to compose and fortify her¬ 
self for a meeting that she would have gladly 
avoided. After closing the door of her chamber, 
she knelt and remained in silent prayer for over 
the space of a minute. On rising, her lips had a 
tinner set, and her eyes were calmer and deeper. 
There was no sign of weakness or irresolution in 
her face or manner. She was resting in God and 
on her convictions of right and duty. Many times 
had her heart sunk in her bosom as she thought of 
this lion, which, sooner or later, she knew would 
stand in her way. But now that the encounter 
was at hand, courage and strength had been given 
and she was not afraid. 

“ Philip,” she said in a calm voice as she entered 
the little parlor where the visitor had been rest¬ 
lessly awaiting her. He caught her hand with a 
nervous pressure; but she let hers lie passive, and 
this for but a moment or two ere it was withdrawn 
from his clasp. 

The person who stood, flushed and agitated, be¬ 
fore Deborah was a handsome young man some¬ 
where between “twenty-five and thirty years of 
age. Strength and self-reliance were in his face, 
but his mouth had some hard and sinister linos 
that marred the excellence of a countenance in 
which you saw much to attract, and something to 
repeL 

“Philip! And is that all? Only Philip!” The 
young man caught back the hand she had with¬ 
drawn, and looked down into her face with eyes 
full of a tender passion. 

But she gently disengaged it again, and stood 
quiet and irresponsive. 

“Deborah! What does this mean?” There 
came a glow into the man’s dark eyes, and a thrill 
of anger into his voice. 

“It means, Philip,” she answered, not losing a 
chord in the even tones of her voice, “just what I 
told thee at our last meeting. Our feet are set in 
different ways; how.then can we walk together?” 

“ Pickle—changeable—false! Must I say this of j 
Deborah Norman?” exclaimed the young mao in 
momentary loss of self-control. 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by T. 8. Asnrua, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 


The small head was drawn quickly back; the 
soft lips shut tightly and marred by an expression 
of pain; the eyes set wide open and flashing. But 
this was for only the briefest interval of time. The 
flush and excitement died out as quickly as they 
had come, and left the face of Deborah very pale 
and calm. 

“I thank thee for the words, Philip Cheston!” 
she said, “ I can now talk to thee with the needed 
plainness. Sit down.” 

She spoke with a strength of will that gave power 
to her words. The young man sunk into a chair. 

“Not so, Philip,” she continued keeping her 
steady eyes upon him. “ I have not changed. As 
Philip Cheston was five years ago, I loved him. 
But the Philip Cheston of to-day is another man. 
His feet and mine are set in different ways, and we 
cannot walk together.” 

“ A mere fancy, bom of thy too ideal life, Debo¬ 
rah,” # replied the young man. “How have I 
changed? In what am I different from the Philip 
Cheston thee loved five years ago? I am older, 
more in earnest, and more thoroughly absorbed in 
my business, as every man who hopes for success 
in life should be; but in ail else I am the same.” 

“ Not so—thy ends and aspirations are not the 
same; and these make the man,” replied Deborah. 
“ I loved thee for what thee was inwardly and not 
for thy person alone, Philip. For the noble ends 
thee had; for the pure spirit that ruled thee; for 
the love of God and humanity that was in thy soul. 
And when I saw a shadow fall upon these, and thy 
heart turn to mean and sordid things, I felt as if 
night were closing about me. Then I knew that 
our ways must part, and that I should have to walk 
alone!” 

“Mean and sordid! And this from thee! O 
Deborah! Deborah!” Cheston’s manner was 
greatly disturbed. 

“Look into thy heart, Philip, and answer to 
thyself and to God. Is it now as it was five years 
ago ? Are thy ends the same? Is thy ideal of life 
what it then was? Art thou growing inwardly 
purer, nobler, less selfish, and more earnest in thy 
desire to serve humanity?” 

“ The dreams of that pleasant time were very 
sweet and pure, Deborah,” Cheston replied, with 
some bitterness in his voice. “ But in the earnest 
and absorbing work men have to do in the world if 
they would achieve success, such dreams are never 
realized. The real life we have to encounter, and 
the ideal life our fancies paint as we stand on the 
verge of manhood, are different altogether.” 

“ There is only one true ideal of life,” returned 
Deborah, “ and that is to be found in the words of 
our Lord: 4 As ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.’ ” 

44 A thing literally impossible,” said the young 
man. 

44 O Philip! Philip! This from thee!” There 
was a quiver of pain in Deborah’s voice. 44 1 did 
not think thee had wandered so far away.” 

44 Away from what?” The young man spoke 
with some irritation. 

44 From the path that leads heavenward.” 

A slight curve of the lips betrayed a feeling of 
contempt in the heart of Cheston. 
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44 There is only one way to Heaven, Philip,” said 
Deborah, speaking with much seriousness, 44 and 
the gate of entrance is through neighborly love. 
It is a strait gate; and the way narrow; but it 
leadeth into life.” 

44 Doubtless thee is right,” answered Cheston, 
with a sudden change of manner, as if moved by 
some better impulse. 44 The world is a hard, sel¬ 
fish place, Deborah, in which every man must 
stand alone, and rise, if he rise at all, through his 
own unaided efforts.” 

“But, in rising, he need not hinder nor pull 
down another man, Philip. Nay, ought he not, 
rather, to help the weak, sometimes, trusting in 
God to make good any little loss that may seem to 
be occasioned thereby? The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof. He can set up whom He 
will—cause this to increase, and that to fail. Men 
make a very sad mistake when they leave God out 
of their calculations, as some do. They might as 
well ignore the law of gravitation, and jump from 
a tower, trusting for a safe descent. This was all 
very plain to thy mind once, Philip. I grieve to 
know thee has lost thy clearer vision.” 

44 Where all men seek their own; where every 
man is for himself; what chance is there for one 
who tries to work by the golden rule?” he an¬ 
swered, fretfully. 

44 O Philip! Philip!” Once more there was a 
quiver of pain in Deborah’s voice. 44 What chance 
for one who is just and merciful in his dealings with 
his fellow-men? For one who will not take the 
gains of wrong or oppression ? For one who will 
not build at the cost of his neighbor?” 

44 A man need not cheat nor steal,” said Cheston. 
44 But he’s got to take care of himself, and make 
the best of the chances that come in his way. If 
every man looked out for himself and made the 
most of his opportunities, we should have a dif¬ 
ferent state of things in the world. Our neighbors 
would attend to their own affairs and not leave 
others to make good their defects.” 

The shadows that lay on Deborah’s countenance 
deepened as Philip Cheston spoke. There was a 
sorrowful look in her eyes. The young man saw 
that he had not helped his case; yet was he unable 
to discern in what he had failed, so dull were his 
perceptions. Nothing was plainer to him than 
that men should be self-helpfUl, and not in any 
way dependent on their neighbors. He had a 
feeling of contempt for weaknesses and thriftless¬ 
ness ; and in his heart despised the poor—regard¬ 
ing all poverty as the outgrowth of vice or idleness. 
Nay, had he possessed the adequate degree of 
introspection, he would have seen that he despised 
or thought meanly of all men but himself For 
him the sun shone, the rain fell and the earth gave 
its increase; and what of God’s bounty he saw in 
the possession of other men seemed but robbery 
of himself. 

Long ago, Deborah had looked deep enough into 
the mind of Philip Cheston to see its intensely 
selfish quality; but she had trusted in the power 
of higher and purer things to lift him out of its 
narrow and hardening influence, and had fondly 
imagined that she would be able to lead him to the 
paths wherin her own feet were set. Before she 


knew him thoroughly, she had loved him. He 
was her ideal man, and she invested him with all 
the perfections she saw in a true and Christ-like 
manhood. Her complete illusion did not last a 
very long time. That closer view which is ot>— 
tained through the more intimate relations of an 
accepted lover, revealed elements of character 
which threw a shadow over the brightness of her 
life. Still, love was deep and strong; and its first 
impulse was an effort to lift him to the level of her 
ideal. For a time he seemed to be rising. For a. 
time she was able to inspire him with a measure 
of her deep interest in humanity, and to draw him 
into some active work. But, almost from the 
first, she saw that he lacked heart in any noble 
cause. 

A man’s thoughts take shape from what he de¬ 
sires. It is out of the abundance of the heart that 
the mouth speaketh. And so, we need Usten for 
but a little while to another’s speech ere the drift 
of his ruling impulses is perceived. Deborah 
was, naturally, a close observer. Her insight was 
clear and deep. It was impossible for her to hold 
intimate relations with any one, without knowing 
something of the motive-power that impelled him. 

For a time after the unguarded speech of Philip 
Cheston began to show the real things upon which 
he was setting his heart, Deborah sought to awaken 
in his mind nobler desires. At first he was irre¬ 
sponsive; but soon began treating with levity 
what to her was of deep and solemn interest. 
Argument and opposition followed; and in his 
fervor of speech, Cheston often betrayed an irre¬ 
verent spirit that not only grieved her beyond 
measure, but put an intervening space between 
them, which widened day by day. 

Early in life, Deborah had learned self-discipline. 
For truth, or what she believed to be the truth, 
she was loyal as a martyr, and could not have been 
turned from it though fire and faggot stood in her 
way. And they stood, really, in her way now 1 '. 
There is a fire into which, if wg be not false to 
truth and duty, some of our dearest hopes and 
sweetest natural affections must be cast. It is a 
fire that consumes swiftly; but can no more touch 
the real human life than the common fire in which 
only the visible and mortal perish. Out of it 
the soul comes purified, and rises into regions of 
celestial peaco. 

It was not without a shudder’of fear—not with¬ 
out anguish and shrinking—that Deborah Norman 
walked with steady feet to the stake where the 
love which had become almost a part of her life 
was to be burned to ashes. Not with any sudden 
resolution, nor in a moment of enthusiasm, was 
this done; but after years of waiting, and hoping, 
and effort to lead the man who had won her love 
back into the ways from which his feet had gone. 
When, at last, she saw that his life was becoming 
more and more lost in worldliness and self-seek¬ 
ing, and that an internal union between them was 
impossible, she accepted tl^e issue and met the 
fiery ordeal. 

But Philip Cheston was of another mind. His 
love for Deborah was that of an intensely selfish 
man who desires some precious and costly thing 
fbr the good he expects to gain. Not for the blessing 
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he might give, but for the blessing he hoped to re- 
ceive, did Philip love and seek to win the pure 
tnd pious maiden. Her refusal to aooept a mar¬ 
riage to which she had never formally pledged 
herself^ only quickened the ardor of his love, and 
made him the more determined to possess her as 
his own. He believed in the power of a resolute 
will, and thought all women weak in the direction 
of their sentiments. He knew that Deborah loved 
him, and trusted in the influence of her heart over 
any of the superfine notions, as he called them, 
which had found entrance into her busy brain. 
He had only to continue the siege upon her affec¬ 
tions to make an ultimate conquest sure. 

But Cheston found himself in error. Month 
after month the siege was prolonged, but there 
came no signs of capitulation. Not a stone was 
loosened in her tower of strength; not an impres¬ 
sion made upon its walls. 

44 Our feet are set in different ways, Philip, and 
we cannot walk together.” So she had answered 
him one evening, when, with more than his usual 
impassioned earnestness, he had urged his suit. 
“ It is now over two years since our paths began 
to diverge, and we are getting farther and farther 
apart every day. Do not shut thy eyes any longer 
to this truth. There is a steadily widening gulf 
between us, which nothing, I fear, can bridge. I 
am giving myself to the work of helping and sav¬ 
ing others, while thee looks down upon and de¬ 
spises others in comparison with thyselC Thou 
art making mammon thy God.” 

“ A false accusation!” exclaimed Cheston, stung 
by this last sentence. 

“We worship what the heart is set upon,” an¬ 
swered Deborah, calmly, “and make that our 
God. Thy heart is set on money.” 

The strong, flashing eyes of the young man fell 
beneath her steady gaze. 

“ Only fools despise money,” he returned, with 
a hard rattle in his voice. 

44 It is one thing to despise money, and another 
thing to accept it as a good gift and use it aright,” 
*aid Deborah, in reply. “But,” she added, her 
manner changing, “we will not talk any more. 
Thee sets thyself farther and farther away from 
me with every word.” 

They parted coldly, and did not meet again for 
over a year. At Cheston’s next call, he was told 
that Deborah had dropped out of sight, and gone 
no one knew whither. How they met after that 
long interval we have seen. In nothing, as to 
quality, had either changed; and they stood farther 
away from each other than at any time before. 
Every sentence uttered by Philip only revealed to 
Deborah new evidences of a rank growth in world- 
1 in ess that was fast absorbing all the life-forces of 
bis nature. He was more passionate in his efforts 
to win her love; but she missed the old tender¬ 
ness. He showed greater strength and force of 
character; but it was harder and more self-assert¬ 
ing. His presence hurt her pure and sensitive 
•ouL To all he urged upon her, she had but one 
reply. 

44 1 say it again, Philip—our feet are set in differ¬ 
ent paths. How, tnen, can we walk together? It 
is impossible.” 


And every time she thus answered him he felt 
the distance between them growing greater. It 
was well, perhaps, that, in his excitement at find-* 
ing all liis efforts to change the mind of Deborah , 
unavailing, he betrayed more of his real self than 
appeared in guarded moments. If any latent 
weakness remained with Deborah, this had the 
effect to extinguish it, and set her free from any 
influence he might still have had over her. 

They parted—she pale and calm; he chafed and 
turbulent as an impeded stream—she with a gen¬ 
tle admonition; he with a passionate charge of 
fickleness and want of heart, flung out madly 
through quivering lips. 

CHAPTER Y. 

D EBORAH would have been less than a wo¬ 
man* had she come out of this trial untouched 
by pain or weakness. Philip saw only her pale, 
calm face, and saintly eyes that looked into his 
steadily to the last moment; but she veiled her 
heart so that he could not see how faint and full of 
suffering it was. The heat of his anger as he 
turned from her made his step firm; and pride, 
though wounded by rejection, gave to his bearing 
a statelier air than usual. She went like a stricken 
thing to her chamber, and sunk upon her bed in 
utter exhaustion. To be so denounced and cruelly 
assailed by the man whose loving words had once 
been sweet to her ears, was hard to bear; and 
though it pushed him still farther away, and 
made the intervening gulf impassable, the process 
was full of bitterness for her gentle spirit. 

It was like the shutting of a cloister gate upon 
some world-sick soul whose last dear hope had 
died. There was nothing to lean upon but God; 
and even He seemed afar off now, because her 
eyes were dim-sighted, and her heart too weak to 
lift itself toward Him. 

Mrs. Conrad saw nothing more of Deborah that 
day. When supper was ready in the evening, she 
called her, but Deborah excused herself, saying 
that she did not wish any supper. The kind- 
hearted woman was troubled at this, and insisted 
on bringing a cup of tea, which Deborah received 
at the door, quietly 5 thanking Mrs. Conrad, but 
not inviting her to enter. She came down as 
usual on the next morning, looking a little paler 
than on the day before, but with no other sign of 
the trial through which she had passed. As she 
was about leaving the house soon after breakfast 
for the purpose of visiting Mrs. Pyne in Coulter’s 
Row, a lady past middle life, plainly dressed, and 
with signs of long and wearing trouble on her 
countenance, met her at the door. 

“ Are you Miss Norman?” she asked, on seeing 
Deborah. 

“ That is my name. Is there anything I can do 
for thee?” replied Deborah, a smile of encourage¬ 
ment resting on her lips. 

Then turning back, she invited the woman to 
enter. On beipg seated in Mrs. Conrad’s little 
parlor, Deborah said in her sweet, winning way: 

“ And now what can I do for thee?” 

44 Oh, so much, I hope!” exclaimed the woman, 
^clasping her hands together, while an eager light 
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flashed over her face. “I know all about what 
happened at Sandy Spieler’s saloon, yesterday. 
It was so brave! God bless you for it!” And 
with a quick movement she caught one of Debo¬ 
rah’s hands and kissed it. The act, so unexpected, 
sent a warm flush to the maiden’s cheeks. 

“ Good has come of it already,” the woman con¬ 
tinued. “God has answered your prayer, and 
sent conviction and repentance to one heart at 
least—the heart of my husband!” Her voice 
broke into a sob on the last word, while tears ran 
over her cheeks. “ He used to be a good, religious 
man,” she went on, recovering herself, “ and we 
were happy and well-to-do in the world. But, 
drink got the better of him in time. He was one 
of those who would take a little, thinking it good 
for him, and having no thought of danger. I saw 
when the appetite began to grow, and tried to hold 
him back; but it angered him whenever I spoke 
about it, and so I had to keep silent. I need not 
tell how it went on, getting worse and worse as the 
sorrowful years wont by, until he ceased to care 
for anything but the gratification of his thirst for 
liquor. 

“ He was at Spieler’s when God guided you, a 
tender lamb, into what seemed a den of wolves; 
and when you prayed, arrows of conviction en¬ 
tered his souL Old feelings came back upon him. 
The Spirit of God had power to move his heart 
and fill it with penitence. He came home all 
broken down, and said he was going to try once 
more to get free from the horrible pit into which 
ho had fallen. But, oh, dear, Miss Norman! it 
will be of no use if he trusts in himself alone. 
Ho knows that, as well as I do; but he’s a back¬ 
slider from the church, and seems afraid to go to 
God.” 

“ Afraid of God!” said Deborah, in a tone of 
surprise. 44 Though all men turn from us, yet 
will He not! Ah, no; let him go in humble trust 
to the Lord, and ho will find loving hands out¬ 
stretched to receive him.” 

“ I know 1 I know! But he is in such darkness. 
O Miss Norman! won’t you come and see him ? 
It will help him so much. It may save him!” 
And the trembling woman grasped the hand of 
Deborah and looked imploringly into her face. 

In a small, meagrely furnished, but clean and 
tidy room, sat Joshua Gilbert, whom the reader 
will remember as one of the inmates of Spieler’s 
saloon when the young Quakeress dropped in 
among them, bringing with her the pure airs of 
the higher region in which she dwelt. His elbows 
rested on a table, and the palms of his hands were 
held tightly against his temples. His face had a 
look of distress. A Bible and hymn-book were 
upon the table, the former lying open. A sound 
of feet on the stairs caused him to raise himself 
quickly and lean forward in a listening attitude. 
The door opened, and he saw the serene counte¬ 
nance of Deborah Norman. It was to him like 
the countenance of an angel. Light came sud¬ 
denly into his dreary face, playing about his lips 
and shining from his eyes. 

She came forward in her gentle way, and reach¬ 
ing forth one of her hands, said: “ God help and 
comfort thee, my friend.” 


Gilbert rose, his face strongly agitated, and stood 
mute before the maiden. 

“ He is nearer to us in our sorrows than in our 
joys; nearer in our conscious weakness than when 
we feel strong and self-sufficient,” she added ; 
“ and always very near to help us in every good 
resolution.” 

The wife of Mr. Gilbert, who had come in with 
Deborah, now reached a chair, and as she took it 
Gilbert dropped back again into the seat from 
which he had just risen. The light that had come 
into his face still shone there; but he was trem¬ 
bling under the rush and pressure of new feelings. 

“ In all oar troubles and trials,” said Deborah, 
“ we may go to our Heavenly Father and be sure 
of receiving help and comfort. In our acknow¬ 
ledged weakness, His strength beooqies manifest. 
Shall we go to Him now?” 

She made a movement to kneeL Gilbert dropped 
from his chair and almost crouched upon the floor 
in an attitude of deepest humiliation. His wife 
knelt by his side and laid her hand upon him. 
Then the voioe of Deborah came out in low, ten¬ 
der cadences, and she seemed like one speaking 
face to face with a loving friend who was wise to 
know and strong to help in every human need. 

“Pity and help our weak and wandering 
brother,” she said, “ who, like the prodigal son, 
now turns his face toward his Father’s house with 
tears and longings. Give him strength to come 
back; and put into his heart assurances of Thy 
favor. Oh, let him see Thee, while he is yet afar 
off, standing with outstretched arms and counte¬ 
nance ftill of love and forgiveness.” 

When they had arose from their knees, Deborah 
said, with that confidence of tone and manner 
which carries assurance: “ It will not be hard for 
thee to lead the new life upon which thee has now 
entered, friend Gilbert. God will give all needed 
strength if thee will go to Him.” 

“ But I have gone to Him, oh, so many times!” 
was answered, “ and begged, with tears of sorrow, 
for strength to stand. And yet, I have fallen again 
and again. My good resolutions have been like 
flax in the fire.” 

“Because thee trusted in thyself and not in 
God,” returned Deborah. “His strength, when 
given and received, never fails.” 

“ I don’t know how that may be,” said Gilbert, 
his voice falling to a tone of weakness and de¬ 
spondency. “No one ever prayed more sincerely 
for help than I have prayed, times without num¬ 
ber. And yet all has been of no avail. It has 
seemed as if God did not care for me any longer; 
as if, having so often broken my promisee, and 
brought dishonor upon His name. He had cast me 
off as a son of perdition.” 

“Thee dishonors God more by such a thought 
than by any sin thee has ever committed,” replied 
Deborah. “ Thee cannot take thyself out of the 
circle of God’s love. Thy sin may be an offence 
to His divine purity; but thy soul never oeases to 
be precious in His sight. Thee cannot get so low 
down in the pit of a defiling sensuality, nor so far 
off in the wilderness of sin, as to be oat of the 
reach of His love and power. But thee will never 
be delivered from the pit unless thee grasp the 
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band that is reached down to thee, and hold it in 
utter despair of thy own strength; and thee will 
sever find thy way back from the wilderness 
unless thee walk in the path of daily self-denial 
tod perpetual trust in God. It does not do to 
pray and then go off guard. We must watch and 
pray. It is not by prayer that we overcome. 
Prayer and trust in God are the means by which 
to get strength to overcome. God cannot save 
os unless we try to save ourselves. Salvation is 
oar own work, which must be wrought out, as the 
tpostle says, with fear and trembling; but the 
power to work is the gift of God. I think thee 
must have prayed in thy closet, believing that in 
answer to thy prayer, which was earnest and 
sincere, God would keep thee free from tempta¬ 
tion, and defend thee from all that would hurt thy 
•oul.” 

“ God knows how earnestly I have so prayed, 
hundreds of times!” exclaimed Gilbert. 

“ And yet thee was not kept firm in the hour of 
temptation; and thee was not defended when the 
enemy rushed in upon thee,” said Deborah. 

“ No—no—no 1” he answered, shaking his head 
mournfully. There was something helpless and 
despairing in his eyes as he fixed them earnestly 
on the maiden’s free. 

“ But God is true.” Deborah spoke in a clear, 
strong voice. “ And His Word is full of promises 
to deliver those who call upon Him in the day of 
trouble. Did thee always call upon Him and 
trust in Him in the day when thee stood face to 
free with this great enemy that is seeking to de¬ 
stroy thy soul? Think! Or did thee forget God 
and parley with the enemy ? Did thee put thyself 
in battle array against him, and then look to God 
lor divine aid, using it as it was given; or did thee 
match thy own poor strength with the powers of 
hell? The difference lies just there, my friend. 
No wonder thee has Mien so many times, if thee 
went into battle in thy own strength.” 

“ What, then, must I do? How shall I get the 
needed strength? I have prayed and wrestled 
with God, oh, so often I I have implored Him to 
save me from this great evil; but all has been 
fruitless.” 

“ Thee must keep off the enemy’s ground,” said 
Deborah. “This is thy first great duty. Thee 
must not lead thyself into temptation, as so many 
do—as thee has done, I fear, again and again. If 
thee tempts the tempter he will surely overmaster I 
thee. Thy second duty is to stand fast and firm 
when the enemy comes upon thy ground, looking 
to God for strength. Do not parley nor be afraid. 
Vith all Heaven on thy side, ready to help, victory 
» in thy hands. Thee may stand as immovable 
u the mountains, if thee will.” 

The confidence with which Deborah spoke had 
the effect to lift Mr. Gilbert out of his weak de- 
ipondency; and her practical way of stating the 
case as between him and God, enabled him to see 
how strength could be given and received. 

“ If,” she said, “ thee would have Heaven and 
its saving influences on thy side, thee must be 
obedient to the laws of Heaven. And what does 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly before Him? 


lift 


This is the sum of all religion; and here lies thy 
panoply of strength. If thee weaken by any self- 
indulgence thy power to serve others in some use¬ 
ful employment, then thee is unjust to thy neigh¬ 
bor, and unmerciful to those who are near and 
dear and dependent upon thee. And thee cannot 
walk humbly before God if thee prefer thyself and 
the gratification of thy appetites to the good of 
others—for humility would make thee regard 
others more than thyself. 

“Now, does thee not see that for thee to touch 
drink is to sin against thy neighbor, and that in 
doing so thee takes thyself out of the protecting 
sphere of Heaven, and sets thyself among the in¬ 
fluences that arise from beneath? That, in doing 
so, thee is neither just, nor merciful; nor humble; 
and do not, therefore, walk with God, in whom 
„ alone is strength and safety ? Thee must feel that 
to touch or taste the poison that inflames thy blood 
and dethrones thy reason, is a sin against God; 
and when thee has the smallest desire to commit 
this sin, thee must set thyself against it on the 
instant, and in conscious weakness look up to God 
for strength to resist. But do not make the mis¬ 
take of some, who pray for strength, yet Ml to use 
the gift as if it were their own. God does not 
fight for us, but in us. He has given us a will¬ 
power that we can exercise in freedom; taking 
strength for action from Heaven or hell, just as 
we choose. Take from Heaven, my friend, and 
thou art safe.” 

“ God helping me, I will!” Gilbert returned, in 
a steady voice. 

“No fear about His help,” answered Deborah, 
“ if thee will but use the strength He is ever ready 
to give. And if thee will think of thy real ene¬ 
mies as having a personality—as evil spirits watch¬ 
ing at the gates of thy soul, and ever ready to rush 
in through the smallest unguarded opening—thee 
will have a truer sense of thy danger and thy duty. 
A sword is often spoken of in the Bible, and in 
such connection as to give it a spiritual meaning— 
as something in the mind by .which the soul fights 
against its enemies. Paul speaks of the Sword of 
the Spirit, which he calls the Word of God. Now, 
the Word of God is divine truth. And we may 
call any truth which we take from the Bible, and 
use in defending ourselves under the malignant 
assaults of evil spirits, a sword. A man 
tempted to defraud his neighbor in some business 
transaction, feels himself almost powerless to re¬ 
sist, though conscience tells him it is wrong. 
E vil spirits hold his thoughts to the gain he de¬ 
sires, and press him to consummate the wrong. 
He is, of himself, weak as a bending rush under 
the pressure of their influence. Without help 
from Heaven, he must Ml. What can he do? 
How shall he defend himself and get the victory ? 
He must draw the Sword of the Spirit, and cry 
unto God. Let him take from the armory of God 
this divine precept-drawing it forth as a sword— 
* Thou shalt not steal;’ and let it erven go out of his 
mouth, flashing in vocal utterance. And if he do 
this, turning his thought to God, and asking for 
help in the conflict, victory will be sure. As in 
this temptation, so in all others. By the Sword of 
the Spirit he shall surely conquer. And why? 
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Think for a moment, and thee will see the reason. 
God is present in His Holy Word; and evil spirits 
flee from His presence. If, therefore, His words 
abide in us we shall dwell in safety.” 

Then Debofah prayed again for the humbled and 
penitent man, asking God to strengthen all his 
good purposes and to lead him bacl^ to the old 
paths from which his feet had strayed. 

All this sank very deeply into the heart and con¬ 
science of Joshua Gilbert. A new influence, more 
powerful than any he had ever felt before, was 
pressing upon and controlling him. It seemed as 
if God had sent an angel from Heaven to help and 
to save him. Old hopes revived and visions of a 
new and better future made his heart swell with 
glad anticipations. A great peace fell upon his 
soul. 

“Will you not come again?” he asked, tears 
filling his eyes as he caught the hands of Deborah, 
when she was going away. “I am very weak 
and afraid! Oh, if I could have you near me 
always!” 

“ Thee may have One stronger than I am always 
near thee, if thee will,” she replied. “One who 
sticketh closer than a brother. He will not leave 
thee nor forsake thee. But, remember, that He 
cannot keep thee from going away from Him. 
Herein lieth thy great peril. Take hold of His 
hand and clasp it tightly. Let His words be in thy 
heart. The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life; and if the spirit and life of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour be in us, giving 
light to the understanding and obedience to the 
heart, no evil can come near enough to do us 
harm.” 

“ I know, I know,” replied Mr. Gilbert. “ But 
I have been in darkness so long that my eyes are 
not used to the purer light into which you have 
brought me. The hands of my spirit are not yet 
strong enough to take hold upon God. If you will 
come and see me every day, and let me feel the 
strength of your presence, I shall be able to 
stand.” 

“You will come!” cried Mrs. Gilbert “Oh, 
yes; I know you will come!” 

“ Just as often as thee may desire,” was the low¬ 
voiced answer. “ But thee must not lean upon a 
human arm alone. That may help, but it cannot 
save.” 

“ Help, now, is what I want,” said Gilbert, with 
trembling eagerness. “I am not strong enough 
to stand alone.” 

“ Ask and ye shall receive,” returned Deborah. 
“ It is the promise of One whose word cannot Ml. 
No, thee is not strong enough to stand alone; 
and in thy conscious weakness lies thy assured 
strength. He that is for thee is more than all that 
be against thee. Leaning on and trusting in Him, 
thou shalt be as the immovable hills.” 


CHAPTER YI. 


D EACON STRONG, to whom reference was 
made in Sandy Spieler’s bar-room, was a 
Christian of a peculiar type; sound in the faith of 
his church, and a good hater of all sects and de¬ 
nominations outside the limit of his own peculiar 


doctrine and form of worship. He had a high re¬ 
gard for religion, and considered it a sacred and 
holy estate; too sacred and holy to be brought 
into near contact with common life; something to 
be put on with his Sunday suit, and laid carefully 
away, to be kept free from spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing during the six days of his worldliness 
and absorption in the lust of gain. He regarded 
himself as under the gospel, and not under the 
law. He had risen out of the bondage of legality 
and come into the freedom of grace. Was a disci¬ 
ple of Paul in his argumentative obscurity, rather 
than of Christ in His plain precepts. He trusted 
in Mth for salvation; resting on the merit of Christ 
as all-sufficient to make him fit for Heaven. What 
could he do to merit Heaven? Nothing! Good 
works were an offence to God—the filthy rags of a 
presuming self-righteousness. And so he did 
not insult Heaven nop peril his soul by doing 
them. 

Deacon Strong was liberal to the church; but 
on the principle of the man who pays freely to 
keep the bridge in repair over which he has to 
pass. His church was the bridge by which he 
was to reach Heaven, and he must see to it that it 
was always in good condition. The deacon had a 
cotton-mill in which he gave employment to about 
a hundred operatives, mostly women, young girls 
and boys; and they were the hardest worked and 
poorest paid toilers in the town of Kedron. Len 
Spangler’s denunciation of his grinding exactions 
was in nothing unjust. Bad as this man was, 
he had more natural humanity than the deacon, 
and his chance for salvation was quite as good. 

The cotton-mill yielded a handsome profit every 
year, and this profit had to be invested. Nothing, 
the deacon had discovered, paid so well as the 
miserable hovels of the poor, for which a rental of 
from twenty-five to fifty, and sometimes a hun¬ 
dred, per cent, on the cost, could usually be ob¬ 
tained. In the “Coulter’s Row” district, he was 
a large owner; and especially of houses used for 
liquor-selling—the rent of such being generally 
paid most promptly. Deacon Strong did not look 
after this peculiar property himself; and rarely, 
if ever, went into the neighborhood where it was 
located. He had an agent named Maxwell, colder, 
harder and meaner than himself, to whom he gave 
entire charge of this part of his business. Of the 
character and condition of his tenants he made it 
a rule not to inquire. So the rent was paid, and 
the investment good, he was satisfied. He knew 
that they were a forlorn, wretched, thriftless set in 
the main; but he couldn’t help that They were 
not fit to live in any better way, and might as well 
pay him as any one else for the poor shelters into 
which they crept from sun and storm. 

We hardly think it ever crossed the mind of 
Deacon Strong that he had any responsibility 
touching this miserable tenantry. They were, 
in his thought, “God-forsaken wretches,” and 
doomed to perdition. Yile sinners under the curse 
of God. Men and women so far outside the pale 
of the church as to be entitled to little or no con¬ 
sideration. In his heart he loathed them. 

On the question of temperance, Deacon Strong 
never had much to say. If the matter were dia- 
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cussed in his presence, he agreed with those who 
pronounced intemperance a great evil; but he saw 
I no remedy. Men were free to eat and drink what 
they pleased, and none had a right to hinder them. 
Against legal measures for suppressing the traffic, 
he was outspoken. To stop the sale of liquor in 
Kedron would be to take many hundreds of dol¬ 
lars from his pocket yearly; for the thrift of 
sobriety would rob him of the tenants who paid 
the largest profit on his investments; and corner 
whisky shops, for which he received from three 
to five hundred dollars a year, would not bring 
half that sum if rented for any useful business. 
Not that Deacon Strong set this result squarely 
before his mind and went against legal suppres¬ 
sion because it would diminish the productive 
value of his property in the neighborhood of 
“ Coulter’s Row.” But the influence of this con¬ 
sideration was, nevertheless, quite as strong as 
if he had stated the case to himself as plainly 
as we have done it to the reader. Motives 
often act very subtley, and hide themselves from 
cognizance. Self-deception is a very easy thing; 
easier, often, than deception of others; and there 
were few in Kedron who did not know Deacon 
Strong’s real character better than he knew it 
himself. 

In person he was short in stature, but strongly 
built out of common material. Course and hard 
by nature, his spirit, in clothing itself with an 
earthly vesture, had selected. the coarser and 
harder conditions of matter by natural instinct, 
and built for itself a body in all things suited for 
its*'proper contact with life in the outer world. 
Everywhere, in facial outline and expression, in 
muscular development and personal bearing, the 
hard, selfish soul made a clear revelation of itself; 
and all men could read the signs. A large head 
covered with stiff hair, now turned to an iron- 
gray ; cold, dark eyes of a nameless color; a heavy 
mouth, with the under-jaw projecting; a short, 
thick neck; a dark, leathery skin, through which 
the blood never showed itself in heart-warm 
flushes—these made a presence the reflection of 
which rarely faded from any mind upon which it 
was once cast. 

fiis early surroundings and associations had 
drawn Andrew Strong into the church. Shrewder, 
bettter gifted with language, and more self-assert¬ 
ing than most of those with whom he came in con¬ 
tact, his self-esteem and love of being first soon, 
raised him into leadership. The weaker and more 
modest deferred to his stronger will and desire for 
pre-eminence. And so his self-love found in Sun¬ 
day-school and church work as real a gratification 
as men of no religious profession find in the plea¬ 
sures and pursuits of the world. Some under¬ 
stood him, and some did not. Those who came 
nearest to him valued him least; and men of no 
religious faith, who held business relations with 
the deacon, did not hesitate to call him Pharisee 
and hypocrite. It was marvellous with what a 
loud-voiced confidence and melting fervor he 
could pray in public, suid how prominent he made 
himself in every religious movement special to his 
own church. There was no conscious shame in 
his pious pretences. And it may be questioned 


whether his self-ignorance was not so complete 
as to hide himself from himself. 

Peter Maxwell,'the agent who had charge of 
Deacon Strong’s property in Kedron, was one 
after his master’s own heart. In person he was 
small, with stooping shoulders and form a little 
bent forward, as if the body had yielded to a long- 
continued pressure. Your first thought on seeing 
him was of a man broken and utterly cowed; but 
the firmly-closed, thin lips, and the cold, gray 
eyes that looked steadily into yours when he 
raised them from the ground, where they gene¬ 
rally rested, satisfied you that the spirit in him 
was alive and alert. He was not a barking dog; 
and so people who did not know him were seldom 
on guard at his appearance; but a sneaking cur, 
who came up quietly after you had passed and bit 
at your heels. By nature he was cold and pitiless. 

About the time that Deborah Norman entered 
the poor abode of Mr. Gilbert on her mission of 
love, these two men sat together in the deacon’s 
private office holding a business conference, as 
was their daily custom. The deacon’s manner 
was more excited, and his heavy brows more con¬ 
tracted than usual. Something had disturbed 
him. 

44 If it gets going in Kedron,” his agent was say¬ 
ing, 44 and the women have their way, it will upset 
things dreadfully.” 

44 But our women are not going to be led into 
this thing by a forward girl whom nbbody knows,” 
answered Deacon Strong; 44 and a Quaker at that!” 
he added, with unconcealed contempt. 

44 1 don’t know,” replied Maxwell. 44 If the gun 
is loaded and primed, it doesn’t matter as to the 
one who pulls the trigger or applies the match. 
I’m not at all certain about the effect of this 
Quaker girl’s visit to Sandy Spieler’s after the 
news gets well about.” 

“When did you hear of the affair?” inquired 
Deacon Strong. 

44 Yesterday afternoon.” 

44 Is it generally known through the town?’ 

44 Not yet, I think.” 

The deacon drew his hard mouth together and 
lowered his heavy brown reflectively. 

44 It w r as done, as I am told, very quietly,” said 
Maxw ell. 44 She came in, as I heard a man say, 
like a gliding ghost; and even Len Spangler, who 
happened to be present, was struck dumb, and 
couldn’t utter a word until she was gone.” 

44 A profanation of holy things!” growled the 
deacon. 

44 Maybe it is,” returned the agent. 44 1 don’t 
pretend to say. I’m not a professor, you know.” 

44 More’s the pity for you,” said the deacon, with 
touch of acrimony in his voice. 44 But that doesn’t 
signify now. Was there anything in the paper 
this morning about tho excitement in Ohio?” 

44 Yes; considerable.” 

44 It’s still going on ?” 

44 Yes; and spreading like wild-fire.” 

44 To bum out as suddenly as it has blazed up.” 

44 Most likely. But while it lasts it seems very 
much like a flight of locusts, or the march of army 
worms; not much is left in its oouree,” returned 
Maxwell, in the rasping undertone with which he 
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usually spoke. “If It gets going here, somebody’s 
bound to be hurt. I know of twenty or thirty pro¬ 
perties that pay a handsome interest to-day, that 
won’t net the taxes if the liquor trade goes down in 
Kcdron.” 

“ Whatever Interferes with a man’s business, or de¬ 
preciates the value of his property, is wrong,” said the 
deacon, with a positive jerk in his voice as it pro- i 
nounced the last word. “Right or wrong, liquor is| 
made and sold under the sanction of law. This manu¬ 
facture and sale has become a large and Important in¬ 
dustry all over the land, and millions upon millions 
of dollars are invested therein. Its legality gives every 
man the right to engage in it if he will; and as long as 
lie does not infringe the laws, society is bound to pro¬ 
tect him. So large an industry connects itself, neces¬ 
sarily, with nearly all other Industries, and you cannot 
make a sudden and destructive assault upon it without 
serious injury to the rest. What would he the effect 
here, for instance? Why, hundreds of people, in one 


way or another connected with the business, would be 
thrown out of employment, to say nothing of direct 
pecuniary loss and depreciation in the value of pro¬ 
perty. It would be a calamity, Peter Maxwell! A great 
calamity!” 

A boy entered the office and said that a lady had 
called and wished to speak with Mr. Strong. 

“ Who is she?” inquired the deacon, looking slightly 
annoyed. 

“ I don’t know, sir,” answered the boy. 

“ Tell her to come in.” The tones were not very gra¬ 
cious, for Deacon Strong did not feel In a particularly 
amiable mood. 

The boy went out. A few moments afterward the 
door opened quietly, and Deborah Norman entered 
with almost noiseless steps. Her face was calm, and 
her eyes had a soft and sweet expression, as she paused 
a few steps within the door and looked into Deacon 
Strong’s cold, almost frowning face. 

(7b be continued .) 



THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 


BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 


THIRD SERIES.—No. 2. 


I ’VE a good mind to tell it! other folks have their 
family affairs, I suppose, Just the some as. the 
Pottses have, and I feel as if I’d like to tell it and 
let an arbitration of women decide, and then I’ll know 
which is right, Brother Rube or myself. I have a prqtty 
decided notion that I am correct; the women will 
know, any how. * 

Dear Aunt Kitty, one of the best of women, and our 
Cousin Sallie, a princess of a girl, visited us late last 
fall, and when they started on their homeward way, 
Rube and I took them In the deacon’s little spring 
wagon as far as her Brother Andrews. 

We had not gone forty rods toward home, until a 
dark cloud loomed up from the west and a dashing 
shower came down upon us. It was sunset then; all 
the way was hilly and broken; our families expected 
us both that night, and all we could do was to wrap up 
in the robe and jog along and make the best of it. I 
took off my new black silk calash, tied the ribbons, 
and hung it on my arm like a basket, turned the cape 
of the deacon’s camlet cloak up over my head, raised 
my faithful blue cotton umbarel, and we two rode 
along right cheerily. The way was rough but superbly 
beautiful; the road wound around hills, and a-down 
valleys, and across gullies, and long reaches of it lay 
through the leafy brown woods of November, where 
the tree-tops met abovefour heads in an arch sixty feet 
high. What did I care for the swashing rain! I knew 
the girls at home would have, ready and waiting, good 
fires, hot tea, slippers and woollen stockings a-near the 
stove, and a suit of warm, dry clothes lying all ready 
to slip into. Through the weird shadows and the dark¬ 
ness of that out-door November picture shone a brighter 
and a gladder one of the cheerful home that awaited 
my coming. 

As we rode along, I said: “I think our father is 
changed 60 . Do you never notice that if anybody does 
anything mean, or low, or unprincipled, he never likes 
them afterward ? Why, the girls and I have to be real 
careful not to tell of such things, and not to speak out 
a word against a neighbor, if we do, he seems to see 
nothing good in the person after that.” 

“ Why,” said Rube, opening his eyes wide right before 
me, “ you and father are as much alike as two peas! 
that is Just the way with yourself; Pipsey.” 

I flinched a little. “ Oh, no, Rube! now you know 
I’m not that way. Maybe I was when I was a little 


girl, but I’ve been fighting against it all my life like a 
hero. I want to be noble, and generous, and liberal, 
and I am striving for it. Now, I won’t be a bit mad if 
you tell me of a few Instances.” 

Rube said, “ W-e-1-1,” and jerked his head down and 
fell to thinking with all his might. 

I chircked to the horses to save him a little exertion. 
Did I really draw a line and compel my neighbor to 
Stand with their toes on the mark, or meet with my 
displeasure? Did I measure them With my measure, 
weigh them with my balances, put my own narrow 
construction on the motives that controlled them? 
Shame! 

“ Well, hurry up, Rube,” said I. 

“W-e-1-1,” was his tardy answer; “Indeed, you do 
that, Pipsey,” said he, “but, somehow, I can’t quite re¬ 
member when.” 

“ Oh, you can recall one single instance, can’t you V* 
I urged. 

“ Oh, yes, now I have one! Yes, I have two!” he said, 
but not with the fervor in his voice that I expected. 
“ You remember what beautiful, rosy, pretty girls the 
Pauls were when they came here, fifteen years ago. 
Just as handsome girls as you’d find anywhere. And 
you know, Pips, that you didn't like Sue one bit. You 
allowed just one little thing to turn you and the girls 
against her, and I never thought that was fair, or just, 
and for my part I always liked Sue and her sister, 
though yop didn’t want me to.” 

“Why, Ruben Potts!” said I, startled; “no woman 
who loved and revered the beauty and excellence of a 
true womanhood could tolerate the baseness of Sue 
Paul’s character. You remember when Ida was a little 
girl, sitting at the roadside reading and watching a 
gap, that Sue came along and began talking to the shy 
little child, and she used low, scurrilous language, such 
os a drunken vagabond only would make use of; and 
our poor little sister cried with very anger and indig¬ 
nation ! Now, could I, the one who filled a mother’s 
place toward that motherless child, tolerate the pre¬ 
sence of Sue Paul after that? And when,’ with some 
made-up pretence, she came to our house afterward, 
and sat and talked with you, would I have been a 
womanly woman, and an honest woman, if I bad 
taken her hat and shawl, and shown her cordiality, 
and invited her to stay fbr supper, and nrged her to 
come again ? You know I would have belied my prin¬ 
ciples—I would have been dishonest, deceitful, and the 
little watchfhl ones in my care would have seen me 
proven a liar and a two-faced woman. The three pairs 
j of honest blue eyes were following me then—it seemed 
I to me that they were always on the lookout to see if I 
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practiced what I daily preached, They had sich a 
sweet, abiding faith in me; and though I wore it every 
day,and was proud of it, it held me as trim as a straight 
jacket. I wanted to merit their approval. No, Rube, 
you can’t bring that incident up against me; in your 
very heart you know I did what any well-meaning 
woman would have done;” and I chuckled over my 
victory. 

He was not to be shaken off, however; he wanted to 
substantiate his charge; and as he stooped over to tuck 
the robe about our feet, he said slowly: “Well, but, 
Pipsey, you are proud—or something; you are a good 
deal like the deacon, after all; you are a good bit stuck- 
up, and you needn’t deny it.” 

“ Bring on your proof,” said I. “ I do deny the charge; 
but if you can prove it, I will own up. Give me one 
instance.” 

“Well, the case of the Hardys,” said he. ‘'Now you 
know they lived over the hill for nearly three years, 
within hearing of gunshot, and you never permitted 
yourself to become acquainted with them. The old 
lady was a member in good standing in the Disciple 
Church—a praying woman, a kind-hearted, affection¬ 
ate neighbor; she’d a-taken the last bite out of her 
mouth and given away two-thirds of it; and yet, Miss 
Potts, you never called there unless you went on an 
errand, and that not more than twice in those three 
years; and though you met her often at church, you 
never any more than nodded, or said, ‘fine weather;’ 
and she told my Martha that you never invited her to 
a tea-drinking all the while she lived there! I believe 
you did send her some nick-nacks once when she had 
a sore breast, and gave her little girl some vine seeds, 
but that was all. Now what is that but stuck-up?” 

“Will you please answer me a few questions, Mr. 
Potts?” said I. 

“ With pleasure,” was his reply; and I have no doubt, 
eould 1 have seen his lace, that I would have seen it all 
aglow with the expression, “ Aha! I have ye now!” 

“Was she a woman who used clean language?” said 
I, slowly. 

“ She would swear like a trooper when she was mad; 
but she would be sorry for it before an hour,” said he, 
apologetically. 

“ Was she not a good deal like Sue Paul in using low, 
mean talk?” 

“Well, she was very sharp—and—yes—well, she 
would use low, bad language; but then she was so 
sharp. Oh, she could pray like a preacher! Oh, she 
eould fill the house with her noise, and when she 
paused you could hear a pin fall!” 

“ I wonder why she don't have better boys and girls, 
then ?” said I, to draw him out a little. 

“Well, I guess her children don’t believe her. She 
will pray for, and scold, and cuff them, all inside of the 
same hour.” 

“ Do you think the Lord hears such prayers, or that 
he has faith in such people’s professions?” I asked. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said he; “ but you know, Pips, 
we ought to think as kindly of everybody as we can. 
We have no business to set ourselves up above others, 
and to dictate to them, and to mark out their line of 
conduct, and condemn if they do not walk in the same 
path we do.” 

“ Well, but we should not compel ourselves, against 
every honest desire of our hearts, to associate with 
them, just because they are human, and wear the same 
likeness that we do. If they are repulsive to us, It is 
no sign that we are proud, or stuck-up, or fastidious, 
when we do not frequent their company, but rather 
ihun it. We know what our likes and dislikes are bet¬ 
ter than another knows for us. Ruben, there Is an old 
saying of granny's that 'water will seek its own level.’ 
Now because this queer, coarse woman, who could 
swear ahd pray in the same breath, was our neighbor, 
that was no reason that I should run hand in hand 
with her when I preferred another woman, or preferred 
the companionship of my books. I do not say that 
Sue Paul was bad at all; her early training may have I 
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been neglected, or she may have been unfortunate in 
the selection of her companions, or she may have been 
deprived of all precious advantages that go so far in the 
making-up of a girl’s character. And, while tho girl 
was utterly repulsive to me, I thought of this, and 
always treated her with cool but polite civility. And 
so with the other woman. While I could not bear to 
associate with her, I made all allowance for the fervor 
and enthusiasm of an emotional nature. There is good 
in the heart of such a woman—there must bo; but there 
is nothing positive in her character; she has no sta¬ 
bility; else, when she seqs her pit) .ole weakness, she 
would resolve, and then cling to l.er good resolutions, 
and grow into a strong, self-reliant woman. 

“ I think I am right in preferring to choose my own 
associates. I know best what my likes and dislikes 
are. I always thought you boys were a little too liberal 
in your judgment of others. You remember Charley 
WilkinB; now I never liked to have you associate with 
him, and I used to tell you so. He had a habit of 
sneering at women, and speaking lightly of religion, 
and I always felt miserable in his society, for I have 
no faith in a man who does this. But you used to say: 

' 0 Pipsey, that follow’d share the last cent with an¬ 
other ; he’d give away his best coat to one in need!’ I 
didn’t doubt it at all; and it was this generous trait 
that made him all the more a dangerous companion 
for young men. He had the stuff in his nature that 
Bret.Harte and John.Hay seize upon when they would 
eulogize their heroes for bravery, intrepidity and valor. 
It is a dangerous lure for inexperienced young men; 
they will pour out their admiration, seeing only this 
one good trait,; they make it to cover a multitude of 
sins.” 

By this time Rube was willing *to talk about some¬ 
thing else, but I could see that he still held his first 
position; I had not even shaken his citadel*; he still 
thinks Pipsey is stuck-up because she does not take 
into her friendship and confidence every one who 
comes along. 

I do wonder if I am correct? I don’t want to be 
proud, or haughty, or unkind, or think myself better 
than my neighbors, but I should like the privilege of 
choosing my two or three friends without A., B. and C. 
sitting in judgment upon me with all the gravity of 
wise owls. 

We really have not the authority to choose the path 
our friends should walk in, the associates who should! 
walk with them, any more than we should dictate to 
them what to eat, and drink, and wear. 

Well, when I got home that dark night, everything 
wa^ Just as cheery as I had pictured it—slippers, stock¬ 
ings and a suit of clothing hanging on a chair by the 
stove, the tea steeping, the table set in the little dining¬ 
room for one, and even the lamp burning there, and 
everything waiting bright and full of good cheer. Two 
of the students, Wilson and Covert, had called. Ida 
was playing, and Lily and the boys singing. The dea¬ 
con, in an adjoining room, sat reading his Bible. I was 
soon dressed up, and as dry as toast—and—that is aH. 
there is of it. 


We were especially favored last fall by such good’ 
visitors. An uncle from Lansing, Michigan, an excel¬ 
lent man, who married my mother’s eldest sister about 
forty years ago, paid us a visit, accompanied by his 
third wife. My aunt died nearly twenty years since, 
but Uncle William is Just as dear to us as ever. He 
holds very tenderly the memory of his first wife, the 
mother of his children. He made me promise to visit 
them next summer; says he will take me away to the 
deep, dark, dense pine woods, where the winding roads 
through them awe, and thrill, and make one shudder 
on beholding them the first time. Some of my cousins 
are in the lumbering business away off among the 
towering pines, and we will visit there: and, if the 
Lord spares my health, I will write and tell the women 
readers of the Home of the sights and sounds among 
the sobbing pines. One of uncle’s neighbors reads the 
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Hoke, and he has heard her often speak of Pipsey, and 
wonder where she lived, and If she really and truly did 
carry an umbarel and go about In a roomy calash 
bonnet, but he knew no more of Pipsey than his neigh¬ 
bor. I never said a word until Just after Uncle William 
kissed me good-bye, and then I said: “Uncle, I want 
to send a cordial kiss to your neighbor, Mrs. Mullet, 
and you must tell her your niece, Pipsey Potts, sent it 
to her.” He took it with very blue eyes and height¬ 
ened color, and his sad lace—chiselled by the priva¬ 
tions and sorrows of sixty years—was as beautiful as a 
pretty woman’s fu e. How Mrs. Mullet will 44 oh!” and 
44 ah!” and 44 dear me, suz!” when uncle offers the kiss 
for her acceptance, or rejection. I hope I shall give it 
to her with my own mouth, yet, sometime. 

By the way, what good cheer you dear, kind, tender 
women readers do heap upon me l Why I boo-hoo 
right out, royally, sometimes, and I laugh at the same 
time, too. I wish I could tell you how it all came 
about, in God’s own good time and way, for me to find 
my place, and write little, cosey, imperfoct talks to you. 
I felt for years that I had something else to do than to 
trot, like a pet squirrel round its wheel, to turn old 
dresses wrong side out and upside down, and the legs 
of pantaloons hind side before; to pick berries to sell; 
to manage, and pinch, and contrive to keep my family 
presentable; to cook dinners out of nothing, and—oh, 
you poor dears! I needn’t tell you—too many of you 
brave, true-hearted women know every inch of the 
ground yourselves, you walk on it every day, and you 
are greater heroes than those whose names are blazoned 
on the scroll of fame. So keep up good heart. My 
heart was full of the burden that it carried; sometimes 
I reached my arms up, but they always came back 
empty. .1 wanted to earn my own living—I felt my 
womanhood degraded, starving, cramped beyond en¬ 
durance when I had to say, after nerving myself for 
the humiliation: 44 1 need a dollar.” Not a Potts ever 
said to me, 44 Why, is that whole dollar gone a’ready?” 
but women do hear it said every day, they tell me so, 
and they are pained and abased when they hear it. 

Sometimes I felt almost strong enough to move 
mountains, strong physically, and vigorous intellec¬ 
tually, and I said, 44 There must bo something more for 
me to do. The Lord has not led mo through all these 
thorny paths, and darkened ways, and under these 
midnight skies, and a-down the vale of sorrow, unut¬ 
terably bitter, even to the verge of the yawning grave, 
that I might only toll wearily days and years in the 
poor service of tills little family.” I tried to help my¬ 
self. I reached out in this direction, but my hand 
came back as empty as it had gone forth; undismayed 
I extended it in another direction, but it returned to 
me void of anything. 

Don’t think me egotistical—let us talk together, I 
may comfort some of you by a word or a sentence. 
How I did reach forth! I said to one in authority, 
“Can I not be a nurse in a hospital?” but he wrote 
back, “Your sympathies are too strong, they would 
reach beyond your powers of endurance; you could 
not stand the sights, and sounds, and smells.” 

Then I tried to get some poor dead mother’s little 
babies to bring up and care for, and thus receive a triple 
compensation, but that way was hedged up. I could 
have taken the sweet little “hindrances” from half a 
dozen living mothers, or the women who bore them, 
fashionable creatures whose children were a trouble 
Instead of a blessing, but I didn’t want that kind. Our 
poor, old, tumble-down log-house was illy arranged, 
and I could not take boarders. 

A very excellent couple suggested that I would make 
a good matron in some public institution, and as 

Dr.-, in one of our large eastern cities had Just sent 

a letter of inquiry to our Stale capital for such a woman 
for the large benevolent institution under his control, 
my friends sent a recommendation for me. I was de¬ 
lighted at the prospect, though the idea of leaving my 
dear family and the little ones in charge of a hired 


girl, was exceedingly painful. The recommendation 
must have been a charming one, for the doctor was so 
very anxious to secure my services. I wrote back to 
inquire what all would be expected of me, the frill ex¬ 
tent of my duties and what would be the remunera¬ 
tion. In the meanwhile I turned my old brown dress 
the second time, set trimming on it to hide the ravages 
of years, took my other calash to the milliners to have 
it turned and made over, gave my dingy thibet shawl 
a fresh dip, darned my stockings, fixed up the deacon’s 
best suit, made new clothes for the little girls, cut out 
some pantaloons for the three boys—who were all at 
home then—and was getting the things in good living 
order when the doctor’s answer came. He had rather 
liked the style of my letter, and said my duties would 
not be very onerous. There were only one hundred 
and fifty in the institution, besides the officers and at¬ 
tendants. I would have to oversee the whole working 
machinery; manage the cooking; plan everything in 
the most advantageous and economical manner; in 
fact, mother over all of them. For recreation I could 
attend the dance that was given to the inmates once a 
week, and I could go to church on Sabbath mornings. 
My compensation would be the enormous sum of ten 
dollars a month and half the expenses paid on my 
journey there. 

The laugh did me Immense good—my venture had 
turned out so hinny. None of the family laughed like 
I did. I thought they were very kind not to make fun 
of me. One of the boys said, “You are worth three 
thousand dollars a year at home, but I ’spect you’ll 
never get it!” 

Then I went on for three or four years doing the beat 
I could. I churned and sold butter, and made new 
ne6ts for the hens and enticed them to try them; sold 
berries, and melons, and lard, and cucumbers; and 
whenever I could spare a dollar, I bought a coveted 
book, and its possession made me rich. The little chil¬ 
dren were treated to new books on birthdays and 
Christmas days. And I made children’s parties for 
them, and, by the blessing of God, they all three look 
back upon a happy childhood. That makes me glad. 
Our poor father had a bail debt to pay, and that was 
one cause of a great deal of self-denial and painful 
sacrifice in our family for years. I remember how I 
used to comfort the little girls when, all through the 
pretty summer Sabbaths they were obliged to wear 
their last winter’s coarse, stubbed, hole-y leather shoes 
with thin little white coaties and fluttering ribbons. 
I would stitch a bit of black cloth under the holes and 
hide the white of the stockings, and while I would puff, 
and rub, and polish with blacking, I would say, right 
cheerily, that brave old couplet: 

44 Honor and skame from no condition rise. 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 

The story of the Christ-child lying in the manger 
was a wonderful incentive to contentment and happi¬ 
ness, too. 

I wrote a good deal about this time, but generally 
after the family were all abed. I never realized twenty 
dollars, however, for all that I wrote during a period of 
perhaps fifteen years. I wrote because I liked to do it, 
and I could not keep back what I wanted to say. 

Within six years, my minister. Brother Jenkins, said 
to me: 44 Do editors ever send your manuscript back to 
you?” 

“ Very frequently,” was my cordial reply. 

“Well, out of, say half a dozen articles, on an aver¬ 
age, how many come back to you rejected?” 

44 About two,” I replied. 

44 Well, I declare!” was his answer; “do you suppose 
I would preach, if my people rejected two of my ser¬ 
mons out of six?” 

There was not much encouragement in that, but Bis 
words touched me no more than water would touch a 
duck’s book while swimming. I felt myself held in an 
irresistible power, stronger than any words of Brother 
Jenkins’s. 
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All my life I regretted that some woman did not 
write out of the fulness of her heart to her sister-wo¬ 
men ; that Bhe did not come close up to them, pityingly, 
lovingly, even with her earnest words, that would be 
like the laying on of her hands—words that would 
reach them as they tolled over the wash-tub, cook 
stove, sewing-machine, Ironing-table; in their pantries, 
cellars, dairies, sick-rooms; on their bended knees in 
their closets, smarting under unkind words, sorrowing 
all through noble, and brave, and blessed lives, lonely 
and unappreciated, and suffering pain of soul and pain 
of body uncomplainingly. Occasionally some man or 
woman did write comforting words that healed bleed¬ 
ing wounds, and carried new-born joy to stricken 
souls; but the few who wrote thus could be counted on 
your fingers. Too many of the stories were for ladies 
in their luxurious homes, and instead of making one 
glad they made one dissatisfied and filled her heart 
with murmuring and unrest. 

My sympaties went out freely to the burdened wife, 
the girls who toil, and the poor women who, over¬ 
tasked, sink under their imposed—perhaps self-im¬ 
posed—burdens. I wanted to write for them; I wanted 
to make them stronger, to lift up their aspirations, and 
to make them friends with me; to moke them take 
hold of the toil-worn, brown hands I so lovingly and 
tenderly extended; and, as laughter is called a good 
medicine, I wanted them to laugh with me. 

What good times we’ve had! Why, we’ve united in 
a wave of Jolly merriment that has rolled from the 
rock-bound coast of the Atlantic away to the silver 
sands of the Pacific! What a circle we did make when 
we all touched hands and felt the same thrill I 

How kind you’ve all been! Why, bless you! you 
crowned me more than queen! One dear woman sen{ 
the darlingest little, soft, knit tidy for my rocking- 
chair all the way from Minnesota, and here it is now, 
and my shoulders rest against it as I write. One pre¬ 
cious, hard-working woman sent me these soft, thick, 
woollen stockings that I have on this minute all the 
way from Wisconsin, through the liberal mail. I 
didn’t hint for them! I didn’t say that to me knitting 
was harder than mathematics; and I’m sure I never 
told you that I’d been a married woman twenty odd 
years ago, only that he always wore great long-legged, 
home-knit woollen stockings that came above his 
blessed knees 1 No, I didn’t tell; this was Just a streak 
of my good luck, getting these royal “Wisconsin grays.” 
One little lady-bird in Montana sent me some posie 
seeds, Just out of good-will. A grandmother In the 
8 tate of Alabama sent me some snuff to cure my 
troublesome catarrh; and another in New Jersey 
something to cure the tetter on my hands. A lady 
reader, who writes a dashing hand, free, and easy, and 
flowing, with never a mistake In her good Yankee 
spelling, sent me from Vermont something to mend 
my broken lamp; another, from Ohio, some pretty em¬ 
broidery for my nightgown—the one I wear when I go 
to associations and ordinations. 

Then the letters from schoolma’ams, and school-girls, 
and tired mothers, and weary toilers, have come to me 
fall of loving words, and kindly remembrances, and 
good recipes; and I do most cordially thank them for 
all. I wish I had time to write to all these good folks 
and tell them how happy they make me. 

Thinking and thinking of what I wanted to write did 
not accomplish anything. If I asked an editor if he 
would like such a series as I proposed, he would hitch 
up his shoulders and try to turn the subject, and talk 
about the weather, and end by salng some very fine 
things. 

At last I made a venture. I wrote out a few chapters 
after the manner I have been writing for the Home, 
called It “ Our Neighborhood,” and sent It to a lead¬ 
ing paper In a great Western city, with the request 
that they would read It, and, if they approved, it should 
he the beginning of a serial for their paper, giving them 
the privilege of setting their own price upon it. 

1 waited about six weeks and then wrote them, en¬ 


closing postage, and requesting them to return the 
manuscript, saying I presumed I could not write well 
enough for their publication. 

A bundle of late papers and a letter came immedi¬ 
ately. The letter said, of course, my articles were good, 
and they had accepted them, and herewith they were 
all printed in the accompanying half-dozen papers. 
Not a word said about remuneration; but, instead, 
some kind of a glozing taunt. 

Now that did bring the tears. The deacon said some¬ 
thing kind of comforting from the scriptures about sin¬ 
ners, and I—well I wiped my eyes a wipe or two, and 
then had a laugh. 

I waited another year; but the desire to write that 
serial broke out afresh, and I wrote a few chapters, 
called it “Other People’s Windows, and sent it to Mr. 
Arthur. You all know the result, and how graciously 
that serial was received by those kind women for 
whom it was written. 

But what a long story I have been telling! 


It was dinner-time Just now, and the girls have been 
doing a- two-week’s ironing to-day, and I wondered 
what they could have for dinner when they had so lit¬ 
tle time to cook. I expected bread and butter and tea, 
with something black spread on the bread, and 1 was 
surprised when I saw a nice cornstarch pudding. Lily 
had made it this morning, and set it out on the cup¬ 
board on the porch to cool. I think warm puddings 
are not os good as cold ones. I will ask her how it was 
made. 

Well, she says take one pint of good, sweet milk, heat 
It scalding hot; beat three eggs and four tablespoon fills 
of sugar together, and pour them into a teacupful of 
cold milk, In which has been dissolved two tablespoon- 
fiils of cornstarch; then pour this Into the scalding 
milk, and cook till it is thick; pour out into a dish, and 
flavor with vanilla or lemon to suit the taste. This 
makes a delicious pudding. 

I made a rice pudding yesterday. First I made a 
good custard, and then thickened it with boiled rice, not 
forgetting a little pinch of salt, a handful of raisins and 
a few little bits of butter. This is a good way to save a 
drib of boiled rice that would else be wasted. 

We do not churn now, and In consequence we often 
have more cream than we are likely to use. Fact is, I 
don’t believe I make very good butter—at least I don’t 
think so—and I prefer to buy the little that we use from 
some good woman who has ft cold, clear, sweet spring of 
water, and a sweet-smelling milk-house; then when I 
taste her butter I see the broad meadows where her 
cow8 graze, and I hear the brawling brook that dashes 
onward among the tall reeds, or winds and tinkles 
and giggles along among the willows and flags, and 
creeps down under the bottom rails of the mossy 
meadow fence, and then speeds onward between sedgy, 
sloping banks. I seem to see the rows of crocks, and 
Jars, and pans inside of the spring-house under the 
wide-spreading branches of the spotted beech. That 
may only be a whim, but It Is a very poetical and pleas¬ 
ing one, and comes up to me so freshly when I cat of 

that other woman’s ” good, honest butter. 

When we have a surplus of sweet cream, I often make 
a very nice puddingwith creamy milk, eggs, sugar and 
dry crusts of bread. Always be carefiil and not put in 
too much bread, or it will be dry, and stuffy, and kind 
of tasteless. 

Then we often kill a chicken Just for the chance of 
using the cream In making cream gravy. It is better 
than gravy made with butter, and can be warmed over 
a dozen times if desired, and be as good as it was at 
first. 

I think I never told you of the cunningest Httle din¬ 
ner dish that I just happened to make one day. We 
had a good deal of nice chicken gravy left, and we had 
a good many slices of wheat bread that had been cut the 
day before, and a couple of large light biscuits. I put 
the bread and biscuits, broken, down quite compactly 
ill a deep dish, and poured the hot gravy over and set 
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it away. The gravy was quite absorbed the next day, 
and when 1 was thinking what would be handy for 
dinner and easily gotten, I remembered that dish. I 
melted a little butter In the big spider, and when it 
was hot and nice, 1 cut and laid in slices out of the big 
dish and let them fry brown, then turned them and 
browned the other side. Really, it tasted just like the 
top crust of my mother’s baked chicken pot-pies used 
to when I was a little girl. It is an excellent dinner 
dish, but to be good the fowl‘must be fat and the gravy 
made just right. 

I said tiie girls did a two-weeks’ ironing to-day. 
Some of the clothes were a little damp, but they are all 
right now. We have such a neat frame to hang our 
clothes on when they come first from the ironing-table, 
and now that I come to think of it, I never Baw a like 
convenience in any of the homes I ever visited. I used 
to hang my ironing on chair-backs, and on lines 
stretched across the room, until one of my brothers 
got this made for me. It is a folding frame made of 
light linen stuff, and can be opened out until it is twelve 
feet long. I painted it white last summer. Any of you 
women can got a workman to make one for a trifle, 
and you will wonder then how you ever managed to 
get along without It. It is nice to hang garments on at 
any time, and can be used as a substitute for a little 
partition at the side or foot of a bod. 


HOUSES AND HOMES. 

BY MRS. EL B. DUFFEY. 

W HEN we speak of home we do not necessarily 
mean a house, nevertheless, the house is to the 
home what the body is to the soul. It is the 
outward manifestation—the corporeal surrounding. 
There may be houses which are not homes In the real 
sense of the term—which possess no home-like char¬ 
acteristics; but though the poet tells us “’tis home 
where’er the heart is,” homo must have a visible abid¬ 
ing place, whether it be roomy mansion or a single 
garret. 

There are houses which are in themselves home-like, 
there are others which only the outlay of time, strength 
and means can induce to take on any semblance of 
home. 

It has always been one of the most unaccountable 
things to me, that women who are reckoned as mis¬ 
tresses of the house, and so directly concerned in all its 
interior arrangements, have not found themselves 
forced into architecture. Now and then a woman does 
attempt planning a house, In an amateurish way, for 
her own benefit; and we almost invariably find, how¬ 
ever faulty her plans may be, measured by the strict 
standard of art, there is a visible improvement in 
practical matters. Women know better than men 
where they want closets, they economize passage ways, 
decrease the number of‘doors, (an item to be considered 
in house-cleaning times,) and they make calculations to 
save themselves steps. They never blunder Into hav¬ 
ing no immediate connection between kitchen and 
dining-room, and having to traverse a long hall and 
-open and shut two or three intermediate doors in going 
from one to the other. They do not commit the mis¬ 
take of bringing the bock stairs down into the dining¬ 
room—the last place in the world where they ought to 
go—or the still worse one of forgetting them altogether. 
Women will generally provide for both light and air in 
the kitchen: men are too apt to think either unneces¬ 
sary. 

Every new-married pair should follow the example 
of the birds, and proceed at once to provide themselves 
with a nest. There is no such thing as home in a 
boarding house or hotel. And the young people who 
spend the first years of their married lives in either 
plaoe are committing a sad mistake. They not only 
miss the greatest happiness they can ever know, but 
are, by the habits and associations they are forming, 
totally unfitting themselves for simple domesticity in 


future. They are learning to be extravagant, idle, and 
fond of pleasure; they lose all sense of responsibility; 
they even run the risk of losing the hold which each 
has upon the affections of the other. It Is only by the 
closest, most intimate, most unconstrained, and most 
private companionship with one another, it is only by 
working for, waiting on, and living with one another, 
that the bonds of matrimony, which are at the first 
little more than a form, become firmly welded, and the 
two are in thought, feeling, tastes and affections figur¬ 
atively one. This privacy and in tlmacy of relationship 
can never be obtained in the publicity of the hotel par¬ 
lor and dining-room. There is no opportunity for the 
practice of economies, for little acts of self denial, Ibr 
labor performed in love—opportunities which are con¬ 
stantly springing up in the privacy of home. 

It has always been a wonder to me that men and 
women—women especially—of moderate means—me¬ 
chanics, clerks and the like, and their wives—are con¬ 
tent to remain in the city subject to all the inconven¬ 
iences and expenses-of city homes, while far more com¬ 
fort and convenience can be obtained in the outskirts 
of most of our great towns, within easy access of busi¬ 
ness, and at a far less rate of living. The city house, 
built on the principles orcheapness and compactness, 
and on those alone, arc the worst places in the world 
for the health and comfort of our fragile American wo¬ 
men. Even if they have strong and hardy foreign help, 
these houses are still a perpetual source of weariness to 
not over-strong women. If a woman has no help, but 
has instead that abomination wherever found—a base¬ 
ment kitchen—so that Bhe works and eats on one floor, 
finds her parlor and sitting-room on another, her 
nursery and sleeping apartments on one or two more, 
she is obliged during the day to perform feats of pedes- 
trianism before which even Weston might quail, and 
which are enough to make her the invalid she too often 
Is, without any other cause whatever. 

It is an old proverb that 44 fools build houses and wise 
people live In them,” a saying with which, however, I 
do not entirely agree. Every man and woman should 
build at least one house. It is an experience which 
every one needs, and a pleasure to which every one is 
entitled. If there was no other weighty reason for such 
an act, It should be done as a method of expression of 
character. It should be an embodiment of their indi¬ 
vidual needs and tastes, studied over, and drawn out 
carefully by themselves. And if the plan is afterwards 
sybmltted to an architect, as It had better be to have 
Incongruities reconciled, mistakes remedied and cost 
estimated, it should be with the frill understanding 
that none of the main features are to be changed. 

But the time to build Is not when a couple are Just 
setting out in life. They had better buy or rent, then. 
If they are subjected to the disagreeable experience of 
frequent change, and thus become familiar with mov¬ 
ing horrors, they may console themselves with the 
thought that it is part of their education; and that 
when the happy day comes when they may build air- 
castles, which have any probability of being realized, 
concerning their very own house, they will be all the 
better prepared to make it what it should be, and to 
find it satisfactory when completed. They will at least 
become cognizant of many things which they do not 
want, if they still remain in the dark as to what they 
do want. 

I wonder if there Is any one proof against the fasci¬ 
nation of house-building upon paper? If there is, he 
or she can have no sympathy with me. I can scarcely 
remember the time when architectural drawing was 
not one of my most amusing pastimes, and the study 
of architectural plans a delight. Still, I lay no claim 
to professional knowledge on the subject. My best laid 
plans would probably 44 gang aft aglee ” if carried to an 
architect for revision. Still, I maintain that these re¬ 
peated studies and diversions, added to experience 
with various houses in both city and country, have 
given me a certain practical knowledge about the in¬ 
terior arrangement of a house that is of service to my- 
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self, and that I am glad to make of Bervice to any one 
else. 

Tlie first thing to be considered In the planning of a 
house, is the amount of money to be expended upon it, 
and it is well, besides counting the actual outlay, to 
leave a margin for contingencies, which are certain to 
curiae. In other words, do not calculate to have your 
bouse cost quite as much as you can afford; and before 
it ia finished you will find plenty of use for your sur¬ 
plus money. This, even if it be built by contract; still 
more so if it is not. 

If one’s means are limited, and one has that longing 
for a home of their own, which is both natural and de- 
airable, it is well to build a small house at first, but to 
build in such a manner that additions can be made 
from time to time, and not man the harmony of either 
the Internal or external arrangements." 

If I were writing a book on architecture, nothing 
would delight me more than to fill its pages with vari¬ 
ous plans of my own designing. But I fear I would be 
scarcely excused in the present instance. However, 
while the general arrangement of the plan must be left 
to Individual taste, there ore certain suggestions which 
it may be well to make for the benefit of those who 
have not had experience as varied os my own. 

In drawing the plans of a house, let there be special 
thought given to the chimneys, not only that they do 
uot come in the way of windows or doors, or in unde¬ 
sirable parts of a room, but that as few as possible shall 
serve the purpose of many. If one lives within reach 
of coal, it is a great economy of time and feel to have 
some kind of heater which, with one fire, will heat four 
or more rooms. I prefer the kind that are fed and 
burn in one of the rooms rather than in the cellar, for 
the two reasons that the former is more cheerful, and 
saves travel down and up the cellar-stairs. Such a 
heater placed in the parlor can be made with a hot air 
flue open to the sitting-room, dining-room or library 
back of it, and with flues also into two chambers above. 
The kitchen range, if there is one, will serve to warm 
the back portion of the house. Thus there will be only 
two fires to attend to, and abundance of warmth. If 
there is no range in the kitchen, and only a stove, 
(which, to tell the truth, I am singular enough to pre¬ 
fer,) the pipe can be carried up through the room above, 
and, with the addition of a drum, render that room 
warm enough for a sleeping apartment. 

In the kitchen there should always be at least one 
window near the chimney to give fell light to the cook 
in her culinary operations. Tills a male architect 
never seems to think of I have often wished, as I have 
examined their plans, that they might be forced to 
cook a few dinners in their own dim kitchens over 
their dark .ranges. I think there would be a marked 
Improvement in their feture plans. The kitchen, too 
should have every opportunity for ventilation and 
draft, if it is to be comfortable. Somebody, either the 
mistress or her servant, must necessarily spend much 
of her time within its precincts, and there is no reason 
why she should roast or stew along with the dinner. 

While I am dead set against a woman spending one 
moment more In her kitchen than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, still I would have the kitchen as cheerfel as pos¬ 
sible. To procure this result, pantries, closets and 
dressers are necessities, that all the various parapher¬ 
nalia of cooking and kitchen drudgery generally can 
be kept out of sight except when in use. Every woman 
may not be like me, but for *myself there is no more 
depressing object than a bare flour barrel setting in fell 
view in the kitchen, rough stools and benches grouped 
around, and the walls covered with pans, skillets and 
tinware of all sorts. I do not care how nicely and 
brightly they may be keptr-I don’t like them. I always 
have In my mind the model kitchen with its rag car- 
• pet, its curtained windows, its freshly whitewashed 
walls with the looking-glass and some pretty engrav¬ 
ing, not quite good'enough for the rest of the house—a 
kitchen all neatness and brightness, where the house¬ 
keeper need feel no hesitation in receiving a neighbor’s 


unceremonious call, if she is busy with domestic duties. 
The pantry should be as commodious as possible and 
well supplied with shelves and drawers. There should 
be water within the kitchen, or in close proximity to 
it in ashed, well protected from the suns of summer 
and the winds of winter. 

Every outer door to the house should, if possible, be 
protected by a porch, or shelter and wind-break of 
some sort. 

If one is building for comfort rather than show, let 
him not make the ceilings too high. I know advice is 
generally given all the other way, but having had ex¬ 
perience in doing several Jobs of papering in rooms of 
immoderate height, I have resolved that no home of 
mine shall ever exceed ten feet. That is high enough 
for health, and in a cottage where the rooms are not too 
large, even nine is quite high enough for looks. There 
is no closeness in summer, and the rooms are more 
easily heated in winter. If one walked like the flies, 
suspended from the ceiling, it would not make so much 
difference. But os the heat all ascends to the upper 
portion of the room, the higher the room is, the broader 
the cold belt beneath. If the^feontemplated house is of 
a more pretentious order of architecture, one must 
submit to the inevitable, and have walls of a corres¬ 
ponding height. But, then, in that case, the paper¬ 
hanging must be done by professionals. 

I like bay-windows. Mrs. Swisshelm does not, and 
compares them to warts and wens, marring the fair 
features of the house. But, then, I never did like order 
or regularity. And a bay-window here and a porch 
there, make to me a pleasing break in an otherwise dull 
uniformity. Besides, a bay-window* Judiciously placed 
to the south, will allow its possessor to keep a little 
summer within doors all winter long. Even to the 
east or west it is not so bad. But a bay-window to the 
north is not so desirable, os few flowers will bloom 
without sunlight at some portion of the day. A bay- 
window to be perfect should have the protection of 
double sash for winter. 

The best position for a house is to front the west. 
That allows the morning sunlight to come where it is 
most needed—to the kitchen—early in the day. If 
there are trees upon the premises, something should 
bo sacrificed. If necessary, to place the house near them, 
so that they may protect it from the sun at some por¬ 
tion of the day. Trees to the west of a house are most 
desirable, as they will shelter it from the fierce after¬ 
noon suns of summer. If there is a heavy wind-break 
of trees to the north, the house-builder is specially for¬ 
tunate. 

A dining-room should be long, rather than square. 
Whether the parlor be square or long is a matter for 
individual taste to decide. 

When It comes to the chambers, let them all be large, 
and, if practicable, each one with a bath-room and 
dressing-room attached. If this latter is impracticable, 
then there should be at least one commodious bath¬ 
room on the second floor, entirely separate from any 
chamber, yet of easy access to all. 

As to the exterior of the house, let there be as many 
porches as possible, or as consistent with your means; 
only do not build them in such a manner that shall 
darken your rooms. Every room should receive the 
unobstructed sunlight through at least a portion of its 
windows. 

There must be as few passage-ways as possible. These 
may render a house cool in summer, but they are 
dreadful promoters of colds in winter, unless the beat¬ 
ing apparatus is complicated indeed. All doors and 
passages should be arranged with special reference to 
the convenience of the mistress. The parlor should, 
of course, have one door near the front entrance, for 
the convenience of those entering, but it should have 
another in the rear especially for family use, either in 
direct communication with the room adjoining, or not 
for removed from It. Without this door, hundreds of 
unnecessary steps must be taken, in consequence of 
which the room may gradually fell into disuse alto- 
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gether. A mistress of a family, whether she does her 
own work or has a limited number of servants, is com¬ 
pelled to be almost ubiquitous. She must be in kitchen, 
nursery, dining-room and reception-room at almost 
one and the same periods. She always has steps enough 
to take, without unnecessary ones being forced upon 
her. For this reason I believe, when economy of ground 
is no object, it is well to have the nursery on the first 
floor, sandwiched in between the other rooms of the 
house, that it may be in direct, or nearly direct, com¬ 
munication with them all. 

Halls have always been a stumblingblock to me. Yet 
no architect would dare plan a house without one. 
What is there more dreary, more forlorn, more incon¬ 
venient, than the long, narrow passage-way with a 
flight of stairs that we misname a hall! It seems espe¬ 
cially planned to create extra labor in every way, with¬ 
out any returning good. As usually built in cottages, 
they serve apparently no other purpose whatever. A 
hall should be in some measure a reception-room, 
where a transient caller may wait before being ad¬ 
mitted to the inner sanctuary of the home, and where 
every one may divest themselves of outer clothing. 
But as usually built it is scarcely large enough for two 
or three people to stand in conveniently, to say nothing 
of its foiling utterly as a reception room. A large chair 
or table will fill all available space. A hat-rack and 
umbrella-stand is the most that can be crowded into it. 

Our expensive villas have, of course, large halls; but 
even these seldom exceed nine feet in width, and are 
long and barren. 

I once examined a pretty little cottage built by a 
carpenter for himself, after his own ideas. It was in 
most things perfect, but the hall completely won my 
fancy. It was simply an anti-room, six by nine feet, 
and cheerfhlly lighted, from which led the front stair¬ 
case between parlor and dining-room. There was no 
long, dreary passage-way of waste room to be carpeted 
and kept clean, and to be traversed twenty times a day. 
Small as it was, it was far better adapted to the legiti¬ 
mate purposes of a hall than anything I had ever seen. 

I have long had my ideal of a hail, but when I came 
to build, my builder utterly refused to put it into tan¬ 
gible shape, because I could not furnish the requisite 
wherewithal in vulgar currency. Never mind; I live 
in the hope of yet seeing my ideal realized. I will de¬ 
scribe it here, in the hope that perhaps some one else 
will be attracted to it suflicicntly to adopt it, and thus, 
though my own hopes t prove fruitless, it will not be 
utterly lost to the world. 

First let me give my ideal of the house to which such 
a hall should belong. It must be a cottage, and built 
with two prominent ideas, neither of which must be 
made subservient to the other—those of compactness 
and beauty. In brief, a home for a fomily of compara¬ 
tively limited means yet refined tastes, in which every 
foot of space must be of practical use, and in which the 
mistress either does her own work or has but a limited 
amount of assistance. 

I give arbitrary dimensions, which might be waived 
almost indefinitely. Let the front door, which shall 
have narrow side windows, after a common manner of 
hall doors, open upon a room stretching back say 
twenty-two feet, with a breadth of twelve feet. Ten 
feet from the door, and directly in front of it, and of 
course in the centre of the room, with a space of four 
feet on each side, will be a staircase four feet in width, 
with strong, heavy balusters, leading up to within two 
steps of the top. Hero will be a broad landing, from 
which on each side will go up the two additional steps. 
(No winding stairs for me, if you please; I have too 
great a regard for my neck.) In front of the landing, 
and raised to a level with the first step above, should 
be a deep recessed window—a bay-window, if you like, 
and your means justify—at all events a broad, double 
or triple arched window. This recessed window should 
be filled with flowers and running vines, until the light 
filtered through the living green resembles that through 
stained glass. Now as this room must be something 


more than a mere entrance-hall, I would place below, 
in the alcoves on either side the stairs, and underneath 
the tprn of the stairs above, cases for books. So that 
we should have a hall and library in one. On either 
side the door should be wardrobe and hat-rack, and 
the remaining available space unoccupied by doors, 
should be furnished with easy chairs, stands and 
lounges, sufficient in number to give the room a habit¬ 
able look, while the spaces on the walls should be filled 
with pictures, and brackets containing roses and sta¬ 
tuettes. 

Such a hall os this could be finished and furnished in 
almost any style. My own manner of doing it would 
be thus: The stairs and balusters should be of oak and 
black walnut, or some other richly-contrasting woods. 
Curled maple is prettier than oak. The doors dark, 
with light panels. The book-cases of tho same dark 
wood, with glass above and light panels below. The 
floor should either have a dark, plain carpet of green, 
or elBe matting of inlaid wood, enlivened here and 
there with bright-colored rugs. The walls I would 
paper, to the height of three feet, in imitation of wains- 
cotting, to match tho woodwork. Above that the tone 
of the paper should be a pearl color, with panels of 
crimson, surrounded with dark imitation moulding. 

I select crimson for the paneling, because it is the 
richest color upon which to show pictures, and there 
should be one or more pictures to every panel. There 
might be a large vase on a pedestal on either side of 
the staircase. If tho houso is a small cottage, the 
dimensions might all be smaller, and the window at 
the head of the stairs a gable window merely, breaking 
the line of the straight, low-ceilinged roof. 

Such a hall (remember I have seen it only in imagi¬ 
nation,) would be always beautiful and attractive, and 
would strike the visitor with its novelty, and challenge 
his admiration when he first entered it. It would serve 
not only as hall, but as library, reception-room, and 
even miniature conservatory, counting the blooming 
window at the top of the stairs, and, probably, fre¬ 
quently as sitting-room, also. 

The ideal as I have given it is capable of enlargement, 
and could be introduced into a villa with excellent 
effect. Then, if the length of the hall were increased, 
and richly-carved screens placed across the alcoves at 
the foot of the stairs, and a bay-window placed directly 
underneath the stairs between the two book-cases, a 
roomy apartment would be formed, which should be 
partially cut off by the screens from tho hall in front. 
In the place of tho window underneath the stairs there 
might be a door leading to a conservatory. 

Such a hall as this, small or large, if arrangements 
were made for its proper heating in winter, would be 
comfortable and pleasant at all seasons of the year. 

If one finds himself In a position to build a house; 
let him and his wife sit down with pencils and paper, 
and after carefully estimating the amount they can . 
afford to invest in such an undertaking, consult with 
each other, plan and draw, revise and alter, until they 
both are satisfied that they have got everything ex¬ 
actly to their minds, and that to suit their purposes no 
forther improvements are possible. Then this com¬ 
pleted plan had better be submitted to the inspection 
and correction of an architect in order that any defects 
may be remedied. Then they are ready for their 
builder. 

If the man himself possesses mechanical skill, and 
is familiar with the use- of tools, and neat and handy 
in workmanship, he may find it to his advantage to 
superintend his own building, engaging journeymen 
carpenters and masons as he may need them, and pay¬ 
ing them by the day or job. But if he has no such 
mechanical knowledge, he will probably find it to his 
advantage, pecuniarily and otherwise, to let the build¬ 
ing of his house on contract, stipulating for every item, • 
the whole to be completed within a certain time at a 
certain fixed rate. 

As he submits his plan to his builder, he must be 
prepared for one thing, and that is, that his builder will 
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probably compel him to reject the carefully-arranged 
pl&n entirely, and accept one of his own, which will, 
perhaps, be larger, completer and more finished than 
the one he desires, and at the salne time can be done at 
& cheaper rate. There is nothing for it, then, but to 
take home this latter plan, make a hurried examina¬ 
tion of it in ooojunction with his wife, to see if it can 
possibly be remodeled to suit their needs without chang- 
ing it so much that the builder will have excuse for 
adding seriously to his charges; return the revised 
plan to the builder, and, resigning himself to an over¬ 
powering fate, let things take their course. 

There will be one satisfaction to be derived from his 
own uncarrled-out plan. He can always keep it trea¬ 
sured somewhere in a safe comer of his desk, examine 


it occasionally with a sigh, half of satisfaction and half 
of regret, and resolve that if the time ever comes when 
he shall be pecuniarily independent of builders, he 
will yet put it into tangible form. 

Inscrutible are the ways of master-carpenters! I have 
sometimes wondered if they did not have a multitude 
of houses all cut after one pattern, laid by ready to put 
together at a moment’s notice, and which, being manu¬ 
factured by the wholesale, as it were, can be afforded at 
a cheaper rate than one after an entirely distinct plan! 
I knew if I went to a cabinet-maker and required a 
piece of furniture differing materially from the usual 
styles, I must pay for that difference. But. houses! I 
thought they were another matter. It seems not, how¬ 
ever. 



TIRED MOTHERS. 

BY CEI.IA SANFORD. 

“ ~T“ AM so tired,” said a weary, care-burdened, dls- 
I couraged mother. “It seems that I can never 
~get to the end of my burdens, and I have no heart 
to try. What with the steps of the little ones to mind; 
and the house to keep in order; my work-basket heaped 
with sewing, which must be done to make the children 
comfortable for the winter school, to say nothing of the 
knitting and mending, and a thousand other things, 
It almost makes me crazy to think of it. 

“ It is such a hard existence, with no brightness in it, 
and there is no escape from it, not while life lasts—not, 
at least, while health and strength hold out. Health 
and strength! I had not thought of that—what if my 
health and strength give way? Would not pain and 
suffering be harder to bear than weariness? And the 
little ones. Heaven bless them! ought it not to be ac¬ 
counted a blessing, instead of a hardship, to be able to 
care for them? I have something yet to be thankful 
tor, though a moment ago I thought there was not one 
single thing to be thankful for in my life.” 

Yes, tired mother, there is yet many a cup of blessing 
within roach of thy lips. Thy life is not all a desert, 
there are lovely oases, green, sunny spots, with springs 
bubbling over with living, refreshing waters, scattered 
here and there in thy way. There are blessed rifts in 
the clouds of sorrow which hang over thee—granting 
that clouds of sorrow do really hang over thee. But do 
they? Ponder for a moment. You are weary, over¬ 
worked and disheartened; but are you really forsaken 
of Heaven ? Are your children all spared to you ? Ah! 

“ There’s many an empty cradle, 

There’s many a vacant chair.” 

Does healthy blood course through their veins? and 
ore they sound of limb? You would not envy the 
mother who is this moment bending over the wasted 
form of her darling, soothing the aching brow, and 
oooling the parched lips; nor her, who is tenderly 
nursing one who is a cripple for life. Does the light of 
intelligence glow in their faces ? I knew a mother who, 
for ten long years, carried her boy in her arms, and In 
all that time, not one answering smile was given to 
brighten or repay her toil. Arid then the good Lord 
Bald, “ It is enough,” and gently lifted him from the 
tired, patient arms. 

Can you give your children nourishing food, and 
warm, comfortable clothing? and have you provisions 
made for the long, cold, winter months? Anguish Is 
wringing the hearts of thousands of mothers, even In 
our own happy land, because they know not where to¬ 
morrow’s bread is coming from to nourish the dear 
ones who are dependent upon them for supplies; or 
to-morrow’s wood or coai, to keep their half-clad forms 
front perishing. 


Are your children affectionate and loving? and, as 
you tuck them into their little beds at night, can you 
kneel and thank God that every one nestles beneath 
your sheltering care? Remember the mothers who 
shed scalding tears, and keep lonely vigil for reckless 
and erring ones; *or those whose children are scattered 
so far from the home-nest that no “light in the win¬ 
dow ” can reach them and guide their feet to mother 
and home. 

Tired and hard-pressed mother, almost fainting under 
your burdens, if you would take time to think, and 
count over your blessings, you would find much to be' 
thankful for; and as you thought, mayhap you would 
cease to complain, and Instead of repinings your lips 
would take up a glad refrain fox the mercies which 
have fallen to your share. 

Yet I know that a mother’s lot is often a hard one, 
viewed only from the dark side; there are many cares 
and many burdens, and especially if she have no help; 
it her one pair of hands must take up and go through 
with all the varied duties and labors of the house¬ 
hold. 

It is poor economy for a mother, if she can afford to 
have help, to slave and fag herself out, day after day, 
through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, thus expend¬ 
ing the life-energies that should be carefully husbanded 
to bestow upon the more important interests of her 
family. Sometimes it is the wife’s fault that she does 
so, but oftener, I think, it is the husband’s. 

It is the wife’s fault if she foregoes needful help that 
she may save money to bestow upon the useless adorn¬ 
ment of her little ones; forgetful that her sons were 
entrusted to her charge that she might train them to 
be men—noble, worthy, self-sacrificing men, fitted to 
take their places, In their proper lot and station, in 
this onward-marching world. That her daughters 
were placed in her care that she might have the 
honor of training them to be pure, godly, intellectual 
women. 

It is her fault if, forgetful of the higher needs of her 
children, she spends the hours she needs for rest and 
recreation, in tolling and stitching, that Mary may 
have a delicately-embroidered slip, or Johnny an 
elaborately-trimmed suit. 

It is the husband’s fault if he Is so absorbed in busi¬ 
ness and money-making that he fails to see that his 
wife is wearing herself out in the attempt to make his 
home comfortable, and bring up his children respect¬ 
ably, while, very likely, she is straitened for want of 
means, and everything she has to do with is as un¬ 
handy as it is possible to be; but he does not notices 
that her wearing cares are eating into her life, making 
her prematurely old, Irritable and unlovely. He may 
even loon on wonderingly and say, “How is it, wife? 
You are getting to be a regular scold. 1 don’t seo how 
the work can oe so very hard. Mother had twice the 
family that we have, and yet she always managed to do 
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her work without help.” Little he knew what strug¬ 
gles and sacrifices his mother had to bring his wayward 
feet up the slippery steeps to manhood. 

But, mother, If your lot is hard, and you cannot 
change It, resolve to make the best of it. A cheer Ail 
disposition, and a determination to look at the bright 
side of things, will go far toward lightening your bur¬ 
dens; and a true sense of the obligations of mother¬ 
hood, with an earnest desire to Ailfil them in the best 
manner, will lift you above petty cares and vexations. 

Cultivate a thank Ail spirit for mercies received; and 
instead of sitting down to brood over your trials, re¬ 
member that “ The darkest day will wear away,” and 
that dark and cloudy as the day may seem to you, it is 
darker still to some one else. 

Make the moral and religious training of your chil¬ 
dren the first and greatest object of your life; and then 
take up the subordinate duties that lie in your path, 
cheerfully and one by one. It is this crowding the 
work of a week into a day that wears on one so. To be 
sure, one must look ahead, and plan and contrive, but 
all undue anxiety in regard to the Aiture but adds to 
your burdens. The days and hours of the Aiture, as 
well as the months and the years, are wisely hidden 


from us; and the great Master said: 44 Take no thought 
for the morrow, sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

The poor mother who complains despondingly in thw 
morning that the work of the day looks like a moun¬ 
tain before her, and she is sure she can never accom¬ 
plish half what she really must, may bo called to lay 
down every earthly burden before nightfall. Strive, 
then, to do well each duty as it comes, trusting in God. 

A thorough systematic arrangement of your domestia 
labors, allotting to this and that, and as fer as possible 
everything, a given time—which you may plan for 
yourself—would save you hours of trouble and per¬ 
plexity. 

But, you say, this may all look very well on paper; 
but how to do it is the thing. How to bo thankAil, 
and patient, and considerate, and systematic, and all 
this. It is easier said than done. 

Yes, I know. But it may be done. And it is because 
I sympathize with you, and understand the thousand 
difficulties that beset your path—which I do from ex¬ 
perience—that I have penned these words, hoping that 
some tired mother may be comforted and strengthened 
thereby, and inspired with new hope and courage. 


imp 


A STORY ABOUT VALENTINES. 

BY MBS. SARAH HART. 

T HE little girls of Miss Tower’s school were grouped 
in pairs, and threes, and fours, and were chatting 
and laughing and enjoying themselves as little 
girls are apt to do in the few moments that remain be¬ 
fore the time for the bell to ring. Just then Clara 
Beaton came bounding in among them, her pretty 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes brightly glowing.” 

44 O girls!” she exclaimed, 44 1 am going to have some 
capital fun! See here, Jennie Cole, and you, Mary 
Goodwin, I’ll tell you something. I don’t want any 
rest of you to know. I’ll tell you about it when 
rvfcsfcad my fun.” And so saying, she took her com- 
radcs'ftnd withdrew from the other little girls. 

” Pooh! Who cares for Clara Seaton or her secrets!” 
said May Thornley, tossing her brown curls; and some 
of the others imitated her; but the remainder were very 
oautious about speaking so contemptuously of Clara, for 
Giara was the only daughter of very wealthy parents, 
and she therefore held her head very high, and looked 
down on the most of her schoolmates; so Jennie Cole 
and Mary Goodwin felt particularly flattered when they 
found themselves set apart for her confidence. 

44 1 am going to have such splendid fun!” she said, 
when she had taken them to a safe distance. 44 See this, 
and this!” and she unfolded a batch of comic Valen¬ 
tines of every conceivable caricature. Mary and Jen¬ 
nie laughed as the hideous pictures met their gaze. 

44 You’re not going to send them to any one, are you ?” 
asked Mary. 

44 Certainly I am!” answered Clara. 44 This is for Uncle 
Jim; he’s always twirling his moustache, you know. 
This is for Bister Julia; she’ll be awful anrgyabout it, 
but will never suspect me. And this is for—guess who.” 

After guessing awhile, and not being able to hit upon 
the right one, both girls gave it up. 

44 Now, don’t you tell—never, never,” said Clara. 

Both promised. 

' 44 It’s for that hatefiil Katie Blakef” 

“Katie Blake!” said the astonished girls. 

“Yes. Bhe’s always getting ahead of me; and ma 
says it’s too bad. How impudently she marched up 
above me yesterday, when I had made sure of getting 
a head mark. I said then I’d have my revenge,” and 
Clara looked triumphant. 


44 That will be a poor revenge,” said Mary Goodwin, 
as she looked at the picture. 

44 It will make her think she has an enemy, and that 
will be spite enough for mo, for I heard her say not 
long ago that it would grievo her dreadfully to think 
she had an enemy—the meek-laced saint!” said Clara, 
scornAilly. 

All Airther conversation was checked by the ringing 
of the bell, and in a very orderly manner the little girls 
walked into the room. Foremost among them moved 
Clara Seaton, and behind her came Katie Blake. She 
was a sweet-faced, bright-eyed, intelligent child, and 
the favorite of all who knew her, excepting Clara, and 
her dislike arose from envy alone. Clara could not 
bear to be excelled, and that by tho daughter of a 
washerwoman—for Katie’s mother did Miss Tower’s 
washing in payment for her daughter’s tuition. 

No one who looked upon the bright, eager feces in 
the school-room that morning, could have suspected 
the schemes at work In tho brains of at least three of 
the number. Clara Seaton was planning bow best she 
might deliver her ill-natured missive, while May and 
Jennie were planning how they might defeat her 
scheme, and thus save Katie from the bitterness they 
knew she would feel should she receive the valentine. 
Finally they concluded to detain Katie at May’s home 
after school, bo that if Clara should send it to Mrs. 
Blake’s house, that lady would destroy It, and Katie 
would never know. But Clara was too cunning for 
that. Her chief design was to see Katie’s suffering. 
So she arranged with a little boy whom none of the 
girls knew to carry it to Katie and deliver it to her at 
school. 

Early that afternoon the little boy came. Miss Tower 
herself answered the summons. 

44 Katie Blake is wanted,” Bald Miss Tower, as she re¬ 
entered the room. 

Katy turned red, smiled, looked awkward, and 
obeyed, exciting no little curiosity among the scholars 
as to who wanted Katie. She remained out so long 
that most of them had forgotten about her. But Mias 
Tower grew apprehensive, and went at last to seek for 
Katie, whom she found In the hall weeping bitterly, 
with the vicious valentine open in her hand. The kind 
teacher comprehended the situation at once, and tried 
to soothe the poor little girl by telling her it was not 
worth so much distress, and that only evil-minded por- 
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ions ever resorted to such low means to triumph over 
another. 

** But, 0 Miss Tower! to think that any one hates me 
»!*' eobbed Katie. 

Miss Tower smoothed her hair and talked to her 
until she grew calm. 

“ You may be excused for the rest of t.he day,” said 
the teacher. “We will say nothing of this to the 
scholars, Katie.” 

“ Oh, thank you!” returned Katie, gratefully, for she 
felt that she could not return to the school-room. 

** She got It. That’s what she was called out for, and 
I suppose she Is so mortified over It that Miss Tower 
has let her go home,” whispered Clara, as she passed 
Jennie Cole in the aisle. 

Jennie whispered Clara’s message to May Goodwin 
at recess, and their hearts sunk within them. How 
now to act they knew not. They talked it over all re- 
eess, but could come to no conclusion, and so carried 
heavy hearts back to the school-room. But toward 
the close of the day, May seemed to have hit upon a 
plan that suited her. In her impatience, she tried 
every lawful way to let Jennie know that something 
could be done, but she was obliged to wait until school 
was over. It did seem there never was such a long 
hour as from three to four o’clock. But it was over at 
l&flt, and as soon as she could get Jennie by herself, she 
confided to her her plan. 

** Oh! splendid, splendid!” cried Jennie, jumping up 
and down. “Then, to-morrow, we’ll a6k the girls to 
•how their valentines, and won’t Clara open her eyes I” 

Poor little Katie! In spite of Miss Tower’s kindness, 
her wounded heart was not healed, and her tears flowed 
afresh as she showed the ugly picture to her mother 
and told her the story. 

“Who could have done it, mamma?” she asked, 
with her tearful eyes on the picture. 

“I do not know, my dear. You must not mind it. 
Some evil-minded person has only practised a joke on 
you,” answered her mdmma, with a kiss. 

That evening. Just as they were at supper, there was 
heard a knock at the door. Katie ran to open it. A 
little boy inquired, “ Does Mrs. Blake live here?” 

“ She does,” answered Katie. 

“ I have a package for Katie Blake,” and he gave it to 
the astonished child, who, in a bewildered way, carried 
it to her mother. 

“ He said it was for Katie Blake, mamma. Do you 
really think he meant mo?” asked Katie, her blue 
eyes wide open with surprise. 

Her mother made no reply, but, quite as mystified as 
her little girl, untied the package. Such a sight! 

An elegant little work-box with all the accompani¬ 
ments complete, and on the top a beautiful valentine 
for “ sweet Katie Blake.” 

“O mamma, mamma! It is for me, isn’t it?” said 
Katie, half in gladness half in fear. 

“ I think it is,” said mamma. 

"Oh! it is Just like a dream or a fairy story! Who 
could have sent it?” 

“ Some one who loves you, mjr dear,” answered her 
mamma, and I am sure there were tears in her eyes, 
too. 

“I believe that Miss Tower sent It, mamma,” said 
Katie, after a moment’s thought. “She felt so sorry 
for me to-day when I got that hateful thing.” 

Katie could hardly keep her eyes ofTof the beautiful, 
mysterious valentine. When she retired, she placed 
it whore her eyes would open right on it in the 
morning. 

“May I take it with me to school, mamma?” she 
asked, as they sat at breakfast. 

Her Inamma consented, and never was there a hap¬ 
pier little girl than Katie as she carried her treasure to 
school. The girls crowded around to admire It, and 
Miss Tower was questioned; but when that lady denied 
all knowledge of it, Katie was more mystified than 
ever. 

Now Miss Tower was one of the kind of persons who 


keep their eyes and ears open, and, consequently, 
before the day closed she had discovered the authors of 
both of Katie’s valentines. Her sorrow for Clara’s 
conduct was only equalled by her admiration of Jen¬ 
nie’s and May’s. She was unwilling that such noble 
conduct should go unrewarded. So that night, although 
a little too late for a real valentine, there did come a 
beautiful one to each of the kind-hearted girls. May’s 
valentine was a silver thimble on which was engraved 
“My valentine;” and Jennie’s was exactly like it. I 
do not believe they have yet found out who sent them. 


THE FARMER’S PARROT- 

NE beautiful spring a farmer, after working busily 
for several weeks, succeeded in planting one of 
the largest fields in corn; but the neighboring 
crows committed sad havoc with It. The farmer, how¬ 
ever, not being willing that the germs of a future crop 
should be destroyed by either fair or foul means, deter¬ 
mined to drive the bold marauders to their nests. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he loaded his rusty gun, with the intention 
of giving them upon their next visit a warm recep¬ 
tion. 

Now the farmer had a parrot, as talkative and mis¬ 
chievous as those birds usually are; and being very 
tame it was allowed its freedom to come and go at 
pleasure. “Pretty Poll” being a lover of company, 
without much caring whether good or bad, hopped 
over all obstructions, and was Boon engaged in the 
farmer-like occupation of raising corn. 

The farmer with his gun sallied forth. Reaching his 
cornfield he saw at a glance (though he overlooked the 
parrot) the state of affairs. Levelling his gun, he fired, 
and with the report was heard the death-scream of 
three crows, and an agonizing shriek from poor Poll. 

On looking among the murdered crows, great was 
the farmer’s surprise to see stretched upon the ground 
his mischievous parrot, with feathers sadly ruffled and 
a broken leg. 

“You foolish bird,” cried the farmer, “this comes of 
keeping bad <£>mpany.” 

On carrying it to the house, the children, seeing Its 
wounded leg, exclaimed: 

“ What did it, papa—what hurt our pretty Poll?” 

“Bad company—bad company!” answered the parrot 
in a solemn voice. 

“Ay, that it was,” said the farmer. “Poll was with 
those wicked crows when I fired, and received a shot 
intended for them. Remember the parrot’s fate, child¬ 
ren, and beware of bad company.” 

With these words the farmer turned round, and with 
the aid of his wife bandaged the broken leg, and In a few 
weeks the parrot was as lively as ever, but never forgot 
its adventure in the corn-field; and If ever the farmer’s 
children engaged in play with quarrelsome compan¬ 
ions, It invariably dispersed them with Its cry, “ Bad 
company—bod company!” 


A LITTLE SNOW SCENE. 

BY G. di B. 

T OMMY stands watching the fast-falling snow. 

Wondering what makes the wild “ white wind ” 
blow. 

“Auntie, oh, see it!” he Joyously cries; 

“Out-doors is fUll of nice, little, white flies.” 

“Ah, Tommy, darling,” says auntie, “these things 
Falling from heaven are angel’s white wings, 

Which the good Father sends, softly, like down. 
Keeping the seeds in the cold, hard ground warm.” 
Tommy looks up, then, with faithful blue eyes, 
Watches with wonder the slow-moving skies. 

“ Are dese de fodders dey drop?” questions he. 

“ Oh, won’t dare mammas be sorry to see 
’Em tummin’ home wis dare little wings bare? 

Auntie, I’ll div ’em my tippet to wear!” 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 

BY CHATTY BBOOKS. 

SECOND SERIES.—No.2. 

“1 \ r E are all glad when Saturday comes. That day 

Y/y brings freedom to the girls. They can help 

* * about the housework, fix up their clothes, 
wash and starch their collars and laces, go out calling 
and have a good time generally. 

Sylvia never irons her laces, just stretches and 
smoothes them until they are dry; she says that pre¬ 
vents them from growing yellow. I do wonder if I 
told you girl-readers about Sylvia’s pretty, comfortable 
and ingenious skirt! I told somebody and I cannot 
remember now who it was, but I will tell it again, for 
it will bo new to some of the new girls who were not 
acquainted with Chatty Brooks and her blessed family 
of last year. 

Two or three years ago, Sylvia was going to Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania, to stay a week among the won¬ 
ders of that rare, and beautiful, and wild nook, and 
wanting a serviceable and cheap dress, she was be¬ 
guiled into buying one of gray wash poplin. Now, you 
girls all think that wash poplin is a swindle; Sylvia 
thought so when she washed It and it shrank, and 
though she rinsed it time after time, it would dry In 
streaks in spite of her. So she hung it up in the closet 
and thought no more about it until, one day, she was 
looking around and contriving up comfortable cloth¬ 
ing out of the stock of stuff on hand. It came to her, 
then, what to do with the gray dress of wash poplin. 
She needed a substantial skirt for winter, so sho took 
that dress, lined it with the same about half a yard 
deep around the bottom, then trimmed it with rows of 
blue chambray, some of the strips wide and some nar¬ 
row, stitched on the sewing machine with coarse thread 
of a contrasting color; and, really, girls, it is the pret- 
Uost skirt in the precincts of Millwood. Blue and gray 
harmonize beautifully. I told her I was afraid, when 
she washed it, that the gray would run into the blue 
and leave it all in dingy streaks, but she said she 
thought of that, and the first time she washed it she 
hung it on the line with the band down, so if any 
fhding color did settle, it would not come in the blue 
trimming. It did not fade any more, however. That 
skirt is warmer in a cold, windy day than one of flan¬ 
nel or cloth; that kind of material is thick and almost 
impervious to wind. 

Tuesday.—I must tell you something nice. A sister 
of one of my girls came from the West to visit her, or, 

I might say, to visit all of us, because we all enjoyed 
her society so much. She was a very thin, spare wo¬ 
man of thirty or thereabouts, and would have been 
homely, only that she knew what to wear and how to 
wear it. So many women are really quite pretty, only 
that they are so very thin—their faces narrow and the 
akin seeming to cling to the bones about their necks, 
throats and ears. Every muscle was ns visible as a 
cord in this lady’s long, thin neck; her ears were large 
and set out from her head; but a little, shrewd, wo¬ 
manly Ingenuity had remedied all these defects. There 
was padding In her dress about the shoulders and thin 
shoulder blades, and this gave a hint of plumpness and 
took away those angularities that are not pretty. Then 
she wore a very tosteftil, frill, standing frill, and her 
hair was arranged in Just the one way left for such 
women to wear their hair. It was put up in a loose 
ooil at the back of her head. Bhe had saved, carefully, 
all the loose hair that she had combed out and had 
given it into the hands of a poor girl to make Into 
curls. She made four, and they were fastened on hair¬ 
pin* and stuck into the side of the coil and covered the 


I thinness about her neck”andJears, and made a pretty 
background for her finely-chiselled lace. We all ad¬ 
mired the lady, and admired the good taste that had 
induced her to hide these little deformities. I forgot 
to say that the upper part of the waist of her alpaca 
dress was gathered and held into fullness before it was 
fitted upon the lining. Mary says puffed is the word to 
use here, that girls will understand it, then. That kep t 
her from seeming so spare and thin as she really was. 
She said she always saved every loose hair and laid it 
away lightly in a box kept for that purpose, for the 
reason that she might lose all her hair, sometime, 
through sickness, and then she could wear her own 
braids or frizzes and not be obliged to resort to an 
entire deception. 

Morning .—Last evening Mary and I went to church 
to hear the new minister. Nearly all my girls went, 
some with escorts, some with their companions, or 
relatives, and It so chanced that Mary and I went to¬ 
gether, but, between us, I do hope I’ll never have to go 
any place with that ftissy, fidgety, little Mary again ! 
She is so poky. She was the last one to get ready. I 
sat and read awhile after my gloves were on, and then 
sat and warmed my feet, then went round through the 
house to see that all the fires were safe, and still Mary 
was not ready. At last we started. She slipped her 
arm In mine, but before we had walked ten rods she 
stopped to fix her garter. Then we walked on, and 
suddenly she halted me with, “I do declare for it! If 
my gaiter isn’t untied.” I held her hymn-book and 
muff, and stood chattering until the gaiter was laced. 
She took my arm, and we walked on, perhaps a dozen 
steps, when she stood still suddenly, and found out 
that the other gaiter was untied; So I held her things 
while she doubled over and tied it up snugly. Then 
she hustled around and loosened my wraps in a very 
decided manner in her search for my arm. By this 
time she was chilled and was not content with merely 
taking my arm, she must nestle her hand in a warm 
place clear In under my cloak and frirs. We walked on 
a few rods, when, with apparent dismay, she found that 
the first gaiter was untied again. 

“ Let it go,” said I, “ you can lace It after you get 
there.” 

So she hobbled along, like a cripple, a few steps, when 
she halted, saying: “I can’t stand this; take my book 
and muff, and I’ll fix it in an instant.” 

The chill wind was blowing a gale, but I stood there 
until she gave marching orders. We had not proceeded 
a dozen steps until her shawl fell back because the pin 
had lost out. I fumbled about my own clothing and 
found a pin for her, but in trying to handle it with her 
tight kid gloves on, she lost it, and, very suavely asked 
me if I could spare her another. I shouldn’t wonder 
if there were wrinkles in my forehead by this time, 
but I said nothing, drdw off my gloves, took a pin out 
of my own dress and very safely pinned on the little 
flirt’s shawl. Then, with her teeth a-chatter, she rum¬ 
maged until her arm was within mine, and we walked 
on. By this time I was decidedly “out of sorts,” but 
she was so calm and cool that I was determined to try 
and appear so, if I wasn’t. 

About eight rods this side of the church the last 
gaiter became untied again, and she handed me her 
book and muff. I very deliberately laid them down In 
the snow beside her and said I“would slowly walk on. 
Just before I reached the church door I heard her 
“Aunt Chatty! Aunt Chatty!” and then, with a whis¬ 
pered vow that I never would go any place again with 
that little fidget, I stopped for her. 

Little things do influence me so. Now my temper 
was a good deal ruffled, although I tried to be serene 
and calm. 
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The girl’s flirty ways had annoyed me more than I 
would have confessed even to my best friend. 

There is nothing more admirable in a woman’s 
character than to see her easy, graceful, self-possessed- 
mistress of the situation. How despicable a woman 
does appear when she “ has on her clothes,” and knows, 
and feels, and acts that she is dressed up! What is 
more humiliating than to see a sister-woman softly 
stealing glances down at the bow of ribbon on her 
breast, or the chain fixed thereon, or the dress trim¬ 
mings, sitting admiring herself like a vain peacock ? 
How common to see a girl with the prettiest side of her 
hat made to the “ congregation side; to bee her lean 
pensively on the hand that wears the gaudy show of 
rings; to see her sleeves a little short to show off the 
glittering bracelet; her neck bared beyond comfort to 
show the foamy white laces that rise and fall on her 
compressed bosom with every poor, short, imperfect 
respiration. 

Oh, how hollow! Nothing stamps a woman’s charac¬ 
ter as frivolous, vapid, sooner than to see this display 
of vanity. 

I remember when I was a very little girl, so little 
that I toddled along to church in my bare feet, of my 
Aunt Abbie stopping me in the road and saying: 
‘‘Chatty, I saw you looking down at the ruffle on your 
dress; that is not pretty—not lady-like. Whenever 
you have on a pretty dress, or any new clothes, you 
must act Just as though you didn’t know of it at all. 
Now I will show you how you ought to walk, and you 
must remember it, child.” 

And that woman—beautiful, and intellectual, and 
beloved—bade me stand still at the grassy roadside 
while she walked a few rods, and then back again. I 
remember distinctly her lithe, trim figure, the queenly 
poise of her head, the graceful shoulders thrown back, 
Just as she appeared to the little barefoot child on that 
summer morning, long, long ago. We were walking 
In “ the hollow,” we called it, a scooped-out green dell, 
with dense thicket of blooming crab-trees on one side 
of the road and grassy meadow on the other. That 
M hollow ” it is well nigh level with the broad fields that 
surround it now. 

But the teachings of Aunt Abbie. How I did admire 
her! And then, as if to finish the lesson she had taught 
me, she took my hand again and led me a circuitous 
route, that went through the old burying-ground. 
Pausing at a sunken grave, she said: “We must all 
eome to this; this is the end of our lives on earth. How 
ean we be proud, or lifted up, or look down on another 
with scorn or hatred ?” 

And then she told me of the life beyond the grave—a 
beautlftil life, with no sorrow in it, no tears, no trials. 
She must have made her talk very simple, so that the 
capacity of the little eight-years-old girl could compre¬ 
hend it, for I remember it all, and understood it as 
clearly as I would now. 

I hope the time will come soon in which this subject, 
that so materially concerns Mary, may be brought up 
aad dwelt upon in a manner that may be for her edifi¬ 
cation. 

One of the sweetest girls I ever saw, a perfect lady in 
all her ways, owed all to her one charm—her self-pos- 
cession. I met her last fhll at a convention; the best 
men and women in the State were there; no lady pre- 
•ent received more attention than did Cecilia. I 
chanced to sit beside her one day, and, though I did 
not mean to do it, I can remember exactly how she 
was dressed. She was poor in this world’s goods, and 
could not afford to dress well; but dress seemed to be 
the least thing in her thoughts. Had she been arrayed 
in royal velvet, she would have behaved no more like 
a princess. Her hat was a plain, coarse, black straw, 
trimmed with a little knot of velvet ribbons and bunch 
of little meadow grasses and leaves; her dress was 
hlack and white nlnepence calico, made plain; a small 
4ouble cape of black thlbet or cashmere was about her 
shoulders; lace about her neck and wrists; good kid 
gloves; and that was all; and yet that calm, sweet, 


modest face and modest demeanor stamped her as one 
who “ was a lady born.” 

Wednesday afternoon.—1 was over to Millers for butter 
this forenoon, and did not get home until the girls had 
dinner almost ready. I hod told Lottie to mop the 
floor in the dining-room preparatory to putting down 
the new carpet, and Just as soon as I came in and 
sniffed a little I knew she had not done it well. It did 
not smell clean, like fresh water and fresh pine boards 
ought to. I said nothing, however, for the poor dear 
looked tired and worried, and her hair was frowzy, and 
her appearance was anything but tidy. After she hod 
gone down to the Institute for the afternoon recitation, 
I put on the boiler, heated water, and mopped the floor 
thoroughly with hot soapsuds, wiped it off and rinsed 
it twice. Then I washed the chair-boards, and window¬ 
sills, and door-frames, and made the dining-room 
smell fresh and clean. 

Borne girls do mop that way. They will take a little 
drib of warmish water, perhaps in a pall that has been 
used for something else, and will drag the mop about 
in a listless, sleepy way, merely wetting the floor, 
while in reality they are leaving it dirtier than they 
found it. The right way, and Indeed the only correct 
way, is to move every movable article out of the room, 
make the way clear, and then, with plenty of hot suda 
in.a tub, scrub the floor with a broom, taking care not 
to splash the walls. Then with a mop gather up and 
wring out all the dirty water, wipe the floor dry, and 
then go over it with warm or hot water, clean. Scrub 
well with the broom, wipe up with the mop, and after 
that rinse with clear, cold water, and wipe it up with 
the mop after it has been washed out and made per¬ 
fectly clean. That is the good old way our mothers 
scrubbed and mopped floors, and is the only way to do 
it well. Any good housekeeper can tell as soon as she 
goes into a room whether it has been honorably 
scrubbed or not. I must tell dear littlo Lottie about 
this sometime in an off-hand way, so that she will not 
surmise any hint. A mop should bo taken out of the 
clasp, washed, rinsed and dried, and then put back and 
kept in a dry, airy place. I notice some of my girls 
drop the mop down wet and leave it. 

We had a caller last evening—a young preacher from 
the West. He is a cordial, good fellow, but some of his 
ways are very funny. I should have sat back in the 
shadows and laughed a little, only that I wanted to set 
a good example for my girls. 

The poor fellow! he rocked himself backward and 
forward in the big rocking-chair in a way that startled 
us for fear he would tip over and spill himself out. He 
is unmarried; and Professor McWilliams says he needs 
a fellow-worker, and is in search of one. I had to shake 
my head at Tudie and Midget for exchanging knowing 
looks at each other. Josephine was inquiring about 
her former pastor, now in the far West, and the young 
man, in his excess of good-will toward the aforesaid 
brother, remarked: “I’d rather hear him preach than 
to sit down and eat any time; his sermons are better 
than any thanksgiving dinner.” 

The girls teased Josephine a good deal about the 
young preacher who compared sermons to dinners. 

By the way, Josephine cooked the dinner to-day. 
We had some flabby bits of veal that would not do to 
fry, and were not worth boiling, and too thin to roast, 
so she boiled them in Just water enough to cook them, 
then made drop-dumplings of batter, and dropped in a 
spoonful at a time, and one in a place. They made a 
very nice dinner, and certainly it was an economical 
one. We have to study economy in our little home- 
nest. Indeed, I always had to, though, for we were 
poor in my father’s house; and then my dear dead hus¬ 
band wa b only a tailor, and barely made a good living. 
The tailor’s trade is not a lucrative one, especially in a 
country village. ' 

Thursday morning .—I do not want to say anything 
against the dear people of Millwood, because they have 
been my friends all these years that I have lived among 
them; but I did think Parson Welland stirred them up 
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one Sabbath at church lately. It seems that he was 
annoyed at the general behavior during service, and at 
last ho had to speak of it. I don’t know whether it is 
the custom in other congregations to bob the head 
around as soon as the door opens, or a footfall is heard 
in the aisle, I hope not. But here in Millwood every 
head turns and stays turned until the long look is 
satisfactory. If a little dog barks, or a baby pipes out 
a shrill cry, or a cow bawls out in the street, or a horse 
snorts, that sets the young people giggling. If any one 
should happen to fall, or blunder, it is a source of infi¬ 
nite amusement If Jack Williams should happen to 
sit in the pew occupied by the young widow, Euna 
Shelley, then the younger part of the congregation will 
wink and blink at each other, and send notes or write 
oomments in their hymn-books, and conduct them¬ 
selves in a manner very unbecoming the place, and 
the day, and the occasion. So the parson dwelt a few 
moments on this subject He said nothing annoyed 
a minister more than for people to turn their heads at 
every noise, twisting them about as though they were 
set on pivots, to look at every new arrival, to whisper, 
nod, make comments and behave in a light frivolous 
manner. He said the minister often drew Inspiration 
from a pair of attentive eyes, and if people only knew 
and felt the importance of good attention^ and how 
much it contributed to his assistance, they would pay 
it most devoutly. Then he told what he had overheard 
a beautiful young lady say one evening when she was 
going home from service. She was walking before him, 
In the dark, her arm inlinked with another girl’s. She 
was conversing fluently, and saying, “ I always like to 
sit away up in front, so that my eye can take in the 
whole congregation. I like to see people when they 
come in, and see if there are any strangers, and how 
they are dressed. One often secs new fashions and 
new contrivances, and more than once I’ve seen some¬ 
thing that helps me wonderfully toward working over 
some of my old clothes Into new ones, that even my 
own folks wouldn’t know they’d ever seen before.” 

I could not blame our pastor for dwelling rather 
pointedly upon this theme. Before ho dropped the 
subject he told us that when we were at service among 
other denominations It would be courteous and kind 
If we adopted their ways; kneeling when they knelt, 
sitting, standing, bowing the head or whatever their 
customs were. Ho said he had frequently been pained 
at baptisms to see members of other denominations 
look upon the ordinance with derision, smile, turn 
away or behave in some manner that stamped them 
as very unladylike or ungen tlemanly. All these sacred 
ceremonies and ordinances should be witnessed with a 
sense of profound reverence and respect. 

I was very glad Brother Welland dwelt upon this 
subject, not that any of my girls particularly needed 
to be reminded, but none of us can be too cautious in 
our observances of the Lord’s day. 

By earnest thought and prayer we should bring our 
minds away from the cares and occupations of the 
week, and we should endeavor to centre them on 
thoughts of sacred things. 

Poor little Tudie, while she lay cradled in my lap, 
she said: ‘‘I do wish. Aunt Chatty, that I could make 
myself mind when I am in church. I want to think of 
what the preacher says, arid know what the beautlfill 
hymns mean, and while I am trying my very hardest 
the first thing I know I am thinking of my lessons, or 
the dear baby at home, or wondering how much some 
lady’s shawl cost, or wishing my hat could be made 
over into another shape, or that my feather was blue 
Instead of black; but, then, auntie, I mean to keep on 
trying.” 

Poor little Tudie! she will find hard work, I fear. 


A oohtewtkd mind Is of more worth than all the 
treasure of both the Indies; and he that is master of 
himself in an Innocent and homely retreat, enjoys all 
the wealth and curiosities of the universe. 


WAITING. 


(See Engraving .) 

S HE had gazed from the window long, 
Down the dim and crowded street; 
She had listened with ear down-bent 
To the tread of the passing feet. 


She had watched the last flush die out 
From the cold, gray, winter sky, 

And the first pale star look sadly down; 

She had greeted it with a sigh. 

Like a flash in the street below. 

The lamplighter sped along; 

And solemnly, feint and low 
Came the notes of an old street song, 

They were singing a well-known lay 
She often had sung to him 

Long ago, in the country home; 

And her eyes with tears grew dim. 

But she turned from the window away, 

And glanced round the home-like room; 

Tears, tears must not greet him of foolish heart; 
I know that he soon will come. 

And so, woman-like, with a half-breathed sigh. 
She shuts out the dreary night, 

Draws close the curtains, and tends the fire. 

Till the little room glows with light. 

She is kneeling before the hearth, 

Little wife, with an anxious face; 

For the wearying thought comes back again— 

He is late; time wears on apace. 

And the firelight gleams on the soft brown hair. 
And kisses the rounded cheek; 

Deep thoughts are thronging the woman’s heart. 
What a woman’s lips fear to speak. 

“ I love him! I love him!” she whispers low; 

“ He is all the world to me; 

But, ah I husband mine, thou must never know 
How this frail heart worships thee. 

“Yet I often think, when I’m waiting here— 
Watching and waiting alone—* 

What if the world steal away his heart, 

Which is now my own—my own? 

“ For what am I but a simple girl, 

With only my love to give? 

And yet he tells me I am more dear 
Than aught that this world can give. 

“But when, as to-night, he is late—so late. 

My heart sinketh feint and low; 

But all these fancies, my best beloved. 

Thou must never, ah! never know.” 

Little she dreams of the loving eyes 
That are watching her from the door, 

And how deep, deep, in her husband’s heart, 

The love groweth more and more; 

Till, as he watches her kneeling there. 

She seems, to his fancy quaint. 

Like the guardian angel of his home, 

A woman, and yet a saint. 

Saint and angel she is to him, 

Fond, loving woman beside; 

More felr and dear as the trial-tried wife 
Than the day she was his bride. 

What, Nelly! musing? a hand is laid 
On the feir and down-bent brow; 

And stands beside her the watched-for one. 

Ah! where are her sad thoughts now? 

All vanished and fled at the well-known yolee, 
At the clasp of the fond embrace; 

And the firelight fells on no felrer sight 
Than the young wife’s happy feoe. 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY OUR HOMES. 

UNDREDS of ladles every year make generous 
collections of the treasures of our northern 
woods, such as mosses, ferns, trailing ever¬ 
greens, etc., but lay them away in some closet to be for¬ 
gotten. Doubtless this is, in many cases, owing to a 
lack of ingenuity in devising means for their use. The 
following hints may be suggestive to those who can 
better execute than plan. 

Ferns of every kind, from the delicate, feathery fronds 
to those of the coarsest texture, may be used in hun¬ 
dreds of ways. 

Fora window transparency.— Form a bouquet of pressed 
ferns and delicate grasses upon the finest tissue paper, 
white or tinted, according to taste, each spray must be 
slightly touched with mucilage to fasten it to the 
paper. 

Over this place a picture-mat with oval center, and a 
glass same size, and bind over the edges of both with 
black ribbon a half an inch wide, or with black paper, 
in imitation of the passe-partout frames. A spray of 
bright autumn leaves, or some pressed flowers, can be 
added if desired. 

To make illuminated texts. —Mark the letters carefully 
upon card-board with a lead pencil .cover them one at 
a time with mucilage, then arrange tiny bits of ferns 
over them. Tiny pressed flowers might add to the 
pleasing effect if skillfully introduced. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the text, “No cross, no crown/’ make the cross 
of birch-bark with mosses and ferns at the base, and a 
vine of pressed cypress with scarlet star-like blossoms 
climbing upon it. Cover the letters as described above, 
and make the crown' of pressed golden-rod, or of ferns 
after they have assumed their yellow, autumn hue. 
Crosses , anchors , lyres, etc. may be made by slightly 
gumming together ferns, maiden hair, and autumn 


leaves. These have a very pretty effect when pinned 
upon muslin or lace curtains, or upon window-shades 
of white material. A Subscribed. 


SPEAK A CHEERFUL WORD- 

ID you never go out in the morning with a heart 
so depressed and saddened, that a pall seemed 
spread over all the world. But on meeting some 
friend who spoke cheerily for a minute or two, if only 
upon indifferent matters, you have felt your spirits 
wonderfully lightened. Even a child dropping in to 
your house on an errand, has often brought in a ray or 
sunshine which did not depart when he went his way 
again. It is a blessed thing to speak a cheerful word 
when you can. “The heart knoweth its own bitter¬ 
ness ” the world over, and those who live in palaces are 
not exempt, and good words to such hearts “are like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Even strangers we casually meet by the way, in the 
travellers’ waiting room, are unconsciously Influenced 
by the words and tones we use. It is the one with pleas¬ 
ant words on his lips, to whom the stranger In a strange 
land, turns for advice and direction in his perplexities. 
Take it as a compliment if some poor wayfarer comes 
to you to direct him which street or which train to take, 
your manner has struck him as belonging to one he 
can trust. 

It is hard sometimes to speak a pleasant word, when 
the shadows rest on our own hearts; but nothing will 
tend more to lighten our spirits than doing good to an¬ 
other. 

When you have no opportunity to speak a cheering 
word, you can often send a fUll beam of sunshine Into 
the heart of some sorrowing, absent friend, by sitting 
down and writing a good, warm-hearted letter. 

M. 0-. 






FEBRUARY RAIN. 

BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 

S TARLESS Is the night, and dreary; 

And my ear is very weary 
Listening to the wind’s wild sighing, 

And the wave’s more hoarse replying— 

To the fitful dash and flutter 
Of dead vines against the shutter; 

To the pattering and the beating. 

To the surging and retreating, 

And the riotous refrain 
Of the February rain. 

If I slumber, dream I only 

Of all things most stark and lonely: 

Beetling cllflte, with shadows dismal. 

Lost In Dlackest deeps abysmal; 

Spectral horsemen, madly riding— 

Spectral sails, in moonlight gliding— 
Lightning-scarr’d and blacken’d branches, 
Clicking, shuddering avalanches— 

Btrange that thought should catch such train 
From the February rain I 

Yet, I know the kind earth keepeth 
Every little drop that creepeth 
Down among the roots of flowers, 

To make glad the April hours. 

’Midst the roots of grains and grasses, 
Whispering, as the cold flood passes, 
k Lo—’ncatli aspect of affliction, 

Nature’s holiest benediction! 

Fairer crown shall Bummer gain 
For the February rain!” 

And from this I fhin would borrow 
Comfort In my night of sorrow; 

Trusting that its clouds, distilling 
Now such bitter tears, and filling 
All my heart with doubt and sadness, 

Yet shall water germs of gladness: 

Flowers, whose bloom shall languish never; 
Pore resolve, and strong endeavor— 


Hopes serene, and chastened feeling— 
Clear-eyed faith, to Heaven upsteaung— 
Patient-waiting—self-denial— 

Till I bless this stormy trial. 

Even as flower, and fruit, and grain. 
Bless the February rain! 


SLOW AND SURE. 

BY ALICE CAREY. 

PON the orchard rain must fell. 

And soak from branch to root;* 
And blossoms bloom and fall withal. 
Before the fruit is fruit. 

The farmer needs must sow and till. 

And wait the wheaten bread. 

Then cradle, thresh and go to mill, 

Before the bread is bread. 

Swift heels may get the early shout. 

But. spite of all the din, 

It is the patient holding out 
That makes the winner win. 


THE PARADOX. 

BY CHARLOTTE F. BATES.’ 

WISH that the day were over, 

The week, tho month and the year; 
Yet life is not such a burden 
That I wish the end were near. 

And my birthdays come so swiftly 
That I meet them grudgingly: 

Would it be so were I longing 
For the life that is to be? 

Nay: the soul, though ever reaching 
For that which is out of sight, 

Yet soars with reluctant motion, 

Since there is no backward flight. 

LippincotVs Magazine . 
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ANTICIPATION. 

I T HEN flailing health, or cross event, 
VV Or dull monotony of days, 

▼ " Has brought me into discontent, 
That darken round me like a haze, 

I find it wholesome to recall 
Those chiefest goods my life has known, 
Those whitest days, that brightened all 
The checkered seasons that are flown. 

Ho year has passed but gave me some; 

O unborn years, nor one of you— 

So from the past I learn—shall come 
Without such precious tribute due 
I can be patient, since amid 
The days that seem so overcast. 

Such future golden hours are hid 
As those I see amid the past. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 

BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

ARLANDS upon his grave, 

And flowers upon nis hearse, 
And to the tender heart and brave 
The tribute of this verse. 

His was the troubled life, 

The conflict And the pain, 

The grief, the bitterness of strife, 

The honor without stain. 

Like WInkelrled, he took 
Into his manly breast 

The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed; 

Then from the fatal field 
Upon a nation's heart 

Borne like a warrior on his shield!— 

So should the brave depart. 

Death takes us by surprise. 

And stays our hurrying feet; 

The great design unfinished lies, 

Our lives are Incomplete. 

But In the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem. 

Even as a bridge’s arch df stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 


Alike are lifo and death, 

When life in death survives, 

And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives. 

Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light. 

Still travelling downward from the sky. 
Shine on our mortal sight, 

So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken, 

The light ho leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 

Atlantic Monthly. 


SOLOMON RAY. 

BY EUGENE J. HALL. 

A HARD, close man was Solomon Ray, 
Nothing of value he gave away; 

He hoarded and saved • 

He pinched and shaved; 

And the more he had the more he craved. 

The hard-earned dollars be toiled to gain 
Brought him little but care and pain; 

For little he spent, 

And all he lent 

He made it bring him twenty per cent. 

Such was the life of Solomon Ray. 

The years went by, and his hair grew gray, 
His cheeks grew thin, 

And his soul within 

Grew hard as the dollars he worked to win. 

But he died, one day, as all men must. 

For life is fleeting, and man but dust, 

The heirs were gay 
That laid him away. 

And that was the end of Solomon Roy. 

They quarrelled now, who had little cared 
For Solomon Ray while his life was spared. 
His lands were sold, 

And his hard-earned gold 
All went to the lawyers, I am told. 

Yet men will cheat, and pinch, and save, 
Nor carry their treasures beyond the grave. 
All their gold some day 
Will melt away, 

Like the selfish savings of Solomon Ray. 
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“ PIPSEY.” 

C ALCINED plaster is what we use to repair our 
lamps when the mouldings have become loos¬ 
ened. Fill the cavity with plaster, which you 
most first wet with cold or warm water; then set the 
gltum firmly and hold it in place for a few minutes. It 
hardens quickly—and your lamp is as strong os when 
new. 

That starch was nice, Pipsey. But when you make 
again, just put your sifted flour and cold water in a 
pan, and shake, with a moderate movement, for a 
minute or two; all the lumps will disappear, it is 
smooth, all ready for the boiling water; you will see 
that rubbing or dabbling your hands in it is quite un¬ 
necessary. Indeed, you can make it with your best 
** alipac ” on, if you choose, without soiling. 

The hands—how people do misuse and abuse these 
serving members; thrusting them, without mercy, into 
boiling heats or icy chillness; aye, do some not actually 
use them for hoes, shovelB and tongs, spoons, ladles and 
forks, little caring that the Creator has given them 
masoning powers to construct implements to save and 
coverings to protect them. 

Oh, dear Pipsey, if I had your nice way of telling 
what I wish to, (writing, I mean,) I would like to give 
a chapter to show the many ways I have learned to 
•are my hands; first, from necessity, and now because 
1 find it easy and more comfortable. 


Dear old friend! you have advised, instructed and 
benefited us all the way. My oracle! So, when Mrs. 
R. came to me, troubled because baby Maud, with the 
aid of a big, sweet apple, had traced indelible patterns 
on a choice article—a souvenir, made by hands that 
have laid down their work forever—I was sorry, and 
said, I’ll ask Pipsey. Can you tell what will remove 
those stains ? Yours, Exie. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING SOUPS. 

L EAN, juicy Beef, Mutton and Veal, form the 
basis of all good soups; therefore it is advisable 
to procure those pieces which afford the richest 
succulence, and such as are fresh-killed. Stale meat 
renders them bad, and fat is not so well adapted for 
making them. The principal art in composing good, 
rich soup, is so to proportion the several Ingredients 
that the flavor of one shall not predominate over an¬ 
other, and that all the articles of which it is composed, 
shall form an agreeable whole. To accomplish this, 
care must be taken that the roots and herbs are per¬ 
fectly well cleaned, and that the water is proportioned 
to the quantity of meat and other ingredients. Gene¬ 
rally a quart of water may be allowed to a pound of 
meat for soups, and half the quantity ibr gravies. In 
making soups or gravies, gentle stewing or simmering 
is incomparably the best. It may be remarked, how¬ 
ever, that a really good soup can never be made but in 
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a well-closed vessel, although, perhaps, greater whole¬ 
someness is obtained by an occasional exposure to the 
air. Soups .will, in general, toko from three to six 
hours doing, and are much better prepared the day 
before they are wanted. When the soup is cold, the 
fat may be much more easily and completely removed; 
and when it is poured off, care must be taken not to 
disturb the settlings at the bottom of the vessel, which 
are so fine that they will escape through a sieve. A 
tamls is the best strainer, and if the soup is strained 
while it is hot, let the tamls or cloth be previously 
soaked in cold water. Clear soups must be perfectly 
transparent, and thickened soups about the consistence 
of cream. To thicken and give body to soups and .gra¬ 
vies, potato-mucilage, arrow-root, bread-raspings, isin¬ 
glass, flour and butter, barley, rice or oatmeal, in a 
little water nibbed well together, are used. A piece of 
boiled beef pounded to a pulp, witha bit of butter and 
flour, and rubbed through a sieve, and gradually in¬ 
corporated with the soup, will be found an excellent 
addition. When the soup appears to be too thin or too 
weak, the cover of the boiler should be taken off, and 
the contents allowed to boil till some of the watery 
parts have evaporated; or some of the thickening 
materials above mentioned should be added. When 
soups and gravies are kept from day to day in hot 
weather, they should be warmed up every day, and put 
into fresh scalded pans or tureens, and placed in a cool 
cellar. In temperate weather, every other day may be 
sufficient. 

Various Herbs and Vegetables are required for 
the purpose of making soups and gravies. Of these the 
principal are—Scotch barley, pearl barley, wheat flour, 
oatmeal, bread-raspings, peas, beans, rice, vermicelli, 
macaroni, isinglass, potato-mucilage, mushroom or 
mushroom ketchup, champignons, parsnips, carrots, 
beetroot, turnips, garlic, shalots and onions. Sliced 
onions, fried with butter and flour till they are browned, 
and then rubbed through a sieve, are excellent to 
heighten the color and flavor of brown soups and 
sauces, and form the basis of many of the fine relishes 
tarnished by the cook. The older and drier the onion, 
the stronger will be its flavor. Leeks, cucumber or 
burnet vinegar; celery or celery seed pounded. The 
latter, though equally strong, does not impart the deli¬ 
cate sweetness of the fresh vegetable; and when used 


as a substitute, Its flavor should be corrected by the 
addition of a bit of sugar. Cress-reed, parsley, common 
thyme, lemon thyme, orange thyme, knotted marjoram, 
sage, mint, winter savory and basil. As fresh green 
basil is seldom to be procured, and its fine flavor is soon 
lost, the best way of preserving the extract is by pour¬ 
ing wine on the fresh leaves. 

For the Seasoning of Soups, bay-leaves, tomato, 
tarragon, chervil, burnet, allspice, cinnamon, ginger, 
nutmeg, clove, mace, black and white pepper, essence 
of anchovy, lemon-peel and Juice, and Seville orange 
Juice, are all taken. The latter Imparts a finer flavor 
than the lemon, and the acid is much milder. These 
materials, with wine, mushroom ketchup, Harvey’s 
sauce, tomato sauce, combined in-various proportions, 
are, with other ingredients, manipulated into an 
almost endless variety of excellent soups and gravies. 
Soups, which are intended to constitute the principal 
part of a meal, certainly ought not to be flavored like 
sauces, which are only designed to give a relish to some 
particular dish. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 

Almond Cake.— Cup and a half sugar; half-cup but¬ 
ter; half-cup milk (sweet); four eggs; two cups flour; 
teaspoon cream tartar; half-tdhspoon soda, stirred in. 
If baked well, this will prove exceedingly nice. 

Cream Pie.— Pint of scalded milk; two eggs; half-cup 
flour, mixed with milk; cup sugar; any flavor that is 
preferred—almond is excellent. Use cup-cake, or amy 
light cake, slightly warm. Pour the custard over it. 

Orange Cake (very nice).—Five eggs—the whites to 
be used for frosting; two cups of white sugar; four 
tablespoontals of butter; half of sweet milk; one 
and a half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; two and a 
half cups of flour; the Juice of one orange. Bake in 
four cakes. Put frosting between, and sprinkle the 
grated orange peel on it. Frost the top. Extra. 

Teacup Pudding.— Three eggs; two cups of sour 
cream; two of sour milk; one teaspoontal of salcratus; 
one tablespoonful of molasses. To be steamed in cups 
three-quarters of an hour. To be eaten with sauce. 
Half the quantity sufficient for four persons. This is 
good if made right. 



FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

HE month of February presents no marked 
ohanges in the fashion of our clothing. The 
modes were settled upon in December and Janu¬ 
ary, and it is yet too early to see any indications of 
spring styles. The heaviest goods are worn in the 
outer clothing, which is cut in the form of Jackets, 
sacques and polonaises. We see less of the costume en 
suite this season than for a number of years, the dressy 
and coquettish English Jackets in cloth and velvet 
being quite generally substituted in the place of the 
polonaise of the same material as the dress. 

Metcllasat, which we hqve already described In a 
former number of the magazine, is used for petticoats 
to be worn with court trains, and for front gores to silk 
dresses, os well as tor trimmings, but it cannot be called 
a genuine success tor entire outside garments. 

Very showy Jackets and tablier overskirts are made 
by covering them with a heavy braiding or embroidery 
in a contrasting color. We saw, in one of our fashion¬ 
able establishments, a Jacket andtabWer of gray, braided 
in a running vine pattern of brown, which was very 
effective in its appearance. 

Bugles have never been so much worn as now. They 


dot the lace which trims the garments; they are some¬ 
times made to bespangle the garments themselves; 
they are woven in heavy fringes. It is not uncommon 
to see a polonaise so literally loaded with them that its 
weight is really burdensome to the wearer. How 
foolish this is we need not say. This rage for bugles is 
likely to be short-lived. Those, therefore, who are 
making up good garments, with the hope that they 
may*serve them for years, had best by all means avoid 
them; for when they go out of fashion, which must be 
shortly, they will be very much out of fashion. 

Heavy worsted fringes, and ball trimmings, are used 
to trim the heavy, clinging, coarse, woven fabrics which 
are so much in favor this season. The gray, or light- 
brown and white-mixed feather trimmings are very 
stylish and very popular, and comparatively inexpen¬ 
sive. They harmonize beautifully with many of the 
camei’s-hair velvets, woollen corduroys, fancy twills 
and plaids, but their most striking effects are produced 
by contrasts with royal purples, blues, dark greens 
and blacks. 

Velvets in bias folds, plaits and ruffles, and in vari¬ 
ous combinations, are used with as fashionable effects 
as heretofore, and velvet ribbons are also once more to 
high favor. 
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The hats most commonly seen this season are of felt. 
They are stylish, becoming and cheap. They are, for 
the most part, trimmed simply and inexpensively with 
velvet and feathers of a tint to match, flowers and laces 
being inadmissible upon them. 


For the hair, knots of ribbon are worn at home, as 
well as jets, and top and side combs of either Jet or 
shell. Ostrich-tips, wings and flowers are prevailing 
favorites for full dress, provided the lady has no Jewels 
for her locks. 


/ 
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Brio-a-Brac Series No. 4. Reminiscences of 
Barham, Harvess and Hodder. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong A Co. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. The biographies of these three men, 
neither of them of any special note, are rich in recol¬ 
lections and anecdotes of the most illustrious persons 
of a past generation. The volume, the contents of 
which have been gleaned from these biographies, is 
exceedingly entertaining, at the same time that it 
gives us glimpses into the history and character of 
these illustrious persons, such as their own legitimate 
biographies do not afford. 

Rhymes and Jingles. By Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Author of 44 The Silver Skates,” etc. New York: Scrib¬ 
ner, Armstrong & Co. For sale in Philadelphia by J. 

B. Lippincott A Co. This is a treasury of good things 
for the youngest, charmingly illustrated, and choice in 
everything. If you want to make a little flve or six- 
year-old boy or girl happy, get him or her 44 Rhymes 
and Jingle*.” 

Life of Rear Admiral Paul Jones. By John S. 

C. Abbott. New York: Dodd A Mead. For sale in 
Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. This naval 
hero of a past generation worthily finds a place among 
the 44 pioneers and patriots of America.” His life reads 
like romance, so full is it of startling interest and ad¬ 
venture. This is a book that all boys will prize. 

Grace for Grace. Letters of Rev. Wil iam James. 
New York: Dodd A Mead. For sale in Philadelphia by 
J. B. Lippincott A Co. A volume of essays on religious 
subjects, which will be read with Interest and profit by 
a large class in the community. 

The Building of a Brain. By Edward H. 
Clarke, M. D., Author of 44 Sex In Education.” Boston: 
James Osgood A Co. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. 
Lippincott A Co. We have received this little volume, 
and when we have had time to give it a proper degree 
of attention, we will tell our readers our opinion of it. 

Deutsche Rundschau. Heransgcgeben von Ju¬ 
lias Bodenberg. Erster Jahrgang, Heft 1, October, 1874. 
Heft 2, November, 1874. Berlin: Verlag von Gchrtider 
Paetel. Through the courtesy of the New York agent, 
we have received the first and second numbers of this 
new German periodical. It Is a magazine of the highest 
class, and contains articles from the pens of the best 
writers In Germany. It is designed to occupy, In Ger¬ 
man periodical literature, a position like that filled In 
Prance by the 44 Revue dee Deux Mondes.” To the stu¬ 
dents of German, who are rapidly increasing in this 
country, as well as to the large class of cultivated 
readers of German birth or blood among us, we know 
nothing of a similar character that we can more 
heartily recommend than this magazine. The first 
number, among other articles, contains a characteristic 
tale of Auerbach; a forcible essay on the first partition 
of Poland,” by Heinrich von Sybel; an Interesting 
scientific treatise called 44 Botanic Problems,” by Prof. 
Ferd. Cohn; and also a charming story by Theodore 
8torm; 44 Nerina,” a tale by Paul Heyse; 44 Talents and 
Education,” by Edward Larkee; and 44 The Polar Ex¬ 
plorations of Our Time,” by Fred, von Hellwald, form 
a portion of the contents of the second number. Stec- 
hert A Wolff, No. 2, Bond Street, New York, are the 
principal American agents. 
vol. XLm.-10. 


The Starling. By Norman Macleod, D.D. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. For sale In Philadelphia by 
Smith and English. This is a charming Scottish story 
which we can heartily recommend to the attention of 
our readers. 

Estelle. A Novel. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. 
New York: Sheldon A Co. For sale In Philadelphia by 
J. B. Lippincott & (Jo. Mrs. Edwards is well known as 
one of the most popular of English writers, and her 
stories always find a large circle of admirers. 

Caleb Krinkle. A Story of American Life. By 
Charles Carleton Coffin, 44 Carleton.” Boston: Lee A 
Shepard. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott 
A Co. This is a cleverly-written book, in which the 
characters are well and contrastingly delineated, the 
scenes vividly described and the action natural and 
life-like. 

Our Helen. By Sophie May, Author of 44 Little 
Prudie Stories.” Boston: Lee A Shepard. For sale in 
Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. 

That Queer Girl. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. For sale In Philadelphia by 
J. B. Lippincott A Co. 

These two volumes belong to a series called “The 
Maidenhood Series,” which is now in course of publi¬ 
cation. The volumes of this series are all superior. 
44 Our Helen ” Is a charming story, as all will feel as¬ 
sured of when we say that Sophie May writes as well 
for youth as she does for the little folks. Of Miss 
Townsend’s abilities as a writer of fiction we qprely 
need not speak to the readers of the Home Magazine, 
who were for so many years familiar with her stories. 
The present tale is an excellent one, and the hook has 
numerous illustrations. 

The Exhibition Drama. By George M. Baker. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. This volume contains dra¬ 
mas, comedies atid farces, adapted for private theatri¬ 
cals, home representations, holiday and school exhi¬ 
bitions. They are prepared with special reference to 
the needs and requirements of amateur companies, 
and will meet with a hearty welcome from the public. 

The Song Fountain. By Wm, Tillinghast and 

D. P. Horton. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn A Co. 
For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Bancroft A Co., 512 
Arch Street. This volume is specially adapted to the 
needs of the singing-school and for the day-school in 
which music is taught. The music is simple yet pleas¬ 
ing, and the collection is such as will find flavor with 
musicians. 

The Dorcas Club; or, Our Girls Afloat By 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee A Shepard. For sale in 
Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. This is the 
fifth volume of the 44 Yacht Club Series,” and it is a 
story which will Interest girls equally with boys. 

Sowed by the Wind; or, The Poor Boy’s For¬ 
tune. By Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee A Shepard. 
For sale In Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. Mr. 
Kellogg has written three series of juvenile hooks, 
which have become exceedingly popular. He now 
begins a fourth series, to be known as “The Forest 
Gem Series.” Each story will be complete in Itself, and 
all, If we may Judge from the volume before us, will be 
entertaining, instructive and handsomely illustrated. 
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Little Songs. By Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen. With 
new Illustrations. Boston: Le© & Shepard. It is 
scarcely less than thirty-five or forty years since these 
charming “ Little Songs ” first appeared, and for which 
thousands of mothers and their little children have 
ever since been glad and grateful. They are among 
the simplest, sweetest and best to be found. In this 
new edition, with its exquisite illustrations and per¬ 
fect typography, it cannot fail to become more widely 
popular than ever. 

Hazel-Blossoms. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Boston: James Osgood <fc Co. A collection of the more 
recent poems of the author, in a tasteful volume that 
will find its way into the hands of thousands of his 
admirers. “The Golden Wedding of Longwood;” 
“Conductor Bradley;” “John Underhill;” “The 
Friends’ Burial,” etc., are among the number. But the 
chief attraction for many readers will be found in th^ 
selection which the author has made from poems left 
by his late sister, Elizabeth H. Whittier, and which he 
introduces to the public in some fitting and tender re- 
j marks. They show her to have been almost as rarely 
| gifted as her brother. 


JStibtjs JfejrarlmmtL 


Materialization of Spirits. 

T HE recent exposure, in this city, of the “ Katie 
King” deception, should be a salutary lesson to 
those who are inclined to give much credence to 
what are known as spiritual manifestations. In all 
cases where, through pretended mediumistic influence, 
there is an apparent suspension of the ordinary laws of 
nature, fraud may be assumed. The ever-present 
power of God in nature cannot be set aside by weak, 
foolish or tricky men and women; and whenever it 
seems to be done we may be very sure that delusion or 
artifice is present. 

The “spirit photograph” humbug, which science 
soon exposed, has been followed by a grosser decep¬ 
tion-nothing less than a pretended materialization of 
spirit! And what is remarkable, we find men of edu¬ 
cation and Intelligence quick to endorse this later ab¬ 
surdity, and to bewilder weaker minds by attempted 
explanations of what they regard as a new phenomena— 
explanations that only show how really ignorant they 
are of the true relation of matter to spirit. 

All the conditions attendant on the various seances 
at which It is pretended that spirits become visible to 
sight and tangible to touch, are singularly favorable to 
deception; and the marvel is that so many sensible 
people are made to believe in Jugglery that Is often of 
the coarsest kind. Not only did this pretended Katie 
King become materialized as to sight, but she was able, 
In a few minutes, to clothe herself with such real flesh 
that it felt solid, soft and warm in your hand—you 
could actually feel her pulse beat—as one testified! 
And all this real flesh and blood would dissolve itself 
away in a few moments! Into such strange delusions 
were many who witnessed these exhibitions thrown, 
that they presented this spirit of Katie King (who 
assumed to be the daughter of an English freebooter, 
who lived one or two hundred years ago,) with bouquets, 
crosses, jewelry, oranges, etc., to be spiritualized by her 
and presented to friends in the other world! The dis¬ 
covery of many of these things In the possession of a 
young woman who confessed to having played the rdle 
of Katie, was, of course, a sad disappointment to those 
who had fondly believed their offerings of love trans¬ 
ferred to the other side and in the hands of their de¬ 
parted ones! 

We trust that the exposure of this transparent fraud 
will open the eyes of many to the folly of giving up 
their reason and senses to such gross delusions. 

To show how completely this may sometimes be 
done, even with persons of more than ordinary acute¬ 
ness of mind, we quote the following brief statement 
from an article, by Robert Dale Owen, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December. He says: 

“When I read that, ‘the doors being shut,’ Jesus 
suddenly appeared among His affrighted followers, or 
that, after talking with two disciples at Emmaus, He 
‘ vanished out of their sight,’ I see no more reason for 
disbelieving this than for reiecting a thousand other 
historical incidents of an ancient date; seeing that, in 
a lighted room and with the doors so securely closed 
that entrance or exit was impossible, I have seen a ma¬ 


terialized form, that had spoken to me a few minutes before. 
disappear under mu very eyes, and reappear and walk 
aboutas before ; cm3 this at a distance from me of seven or 
eight feet only, and not once , but on Jive or 
occasions. In each case I had taken such vigilant pre¬ 
cautions beforehand against posslble decepflo^ that 1 
had no alternative except to admit that these marvel¬ 
ous phenomena were realities, or else to assume Dmt 
the senses of sight, hearing and touch are witnesses 
utterly unworthy to be trusted.” 

And yet the senses of even Mr. Owen, with all his In¬ 
telligence, acuteness and precaution, were deceived, as 
he has since publicly confessed. A man and his wife 
(Mr. and Mrs. Holmes,) and a confederate who per¬ 
sonated Katie King, with the simple apparatus of a 
cabinet, set against a window or door, having a mov¬ 
able panel in the back, were able, night after night, for 
months, to deceive Mr. Owen and other credulous 
persons, who paid their money to see, and touch, and 
talk with departed spirits re-clothed In real flesh and 
blood! Bo thoroughly were many of them deceived 
by these impostors that not a few really thought they 
saw the faces of departed loved ones in the india- 
rubber masks that were blown up by Mr. Holmes, who 
was inside of the cabinet pretending to be In a medium- 
8tic trance, and presented at a little aperture facing 
he spell-bound audiences! 

Mr. Owen, in his article in the Atlantic Monthly, takes 
he ground that there is no such thing as a miracle- 
hat Is, a suspension of natural law; and he is able to 
iccept as true the appearance of our Lord after His 
•esurrection on the theory of a possible materialization 
>f spirit. A much simpler explanation may be found 
n the declaration of St. Paul, that there “ is a spiritual 
>ody ” as well as a natural body. Iftthcre is a spiritual 
jody, then it must have spiritual senses, and all the 
powers and faculties needed for an intelligent and use¬ 
ful life in the spiritual world, whenever the man’s 
natural life dies and his natural body Is resolved again 
into the elements from which it was taken. So long as 
man is in the natural world, these senses of his spirit¬ 
ual body are normally closed. But scripture record, 
•rnd the experience of mankind In all ages, show that, 
under peculiar and rare conditions, the spiritual eyes 
of some men have been opened, so that they could see, 
for a brief period, some inhabitant of the spiritual 
wcrld. How much easier to believe that our Saviour, 
after His resurrection, opened the inner eyes of those 
who saw Him, than that He clothed Himself again with 
material substance. In this, there would be no setting 
aside of any natural law; but a simple opening of eyes 
that had as real an existence and sight-power as the 
natural eyes. But in a materialization of spirit. If it 
were actually to take place, there would be a violation 
of the laws attendant on flesh-making and the build- 
Ing-up of a material, human body with all its mar¬ 
vellous congeries of vital organs, nerves and tissues. 

So far, the world has gained nothing as to useful 
knowledge, or incentives to a higher Christian morality, 
from any form of this so-called spiritualism. While, 
on the other hand, its path through modern society is 
strewn with the saddest wrecks—reason dethroned. 
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homes destroyed and virtue cast down. It matters not 
as to the truth or folsity of any of its assumed mani¬ 
festations. By their fruits they must be Judged. If 
spirits do really communicate through mediums, then 
it is very plain, from the character of the communica¬ 
tions received, that, for the most part, those who talk 
with men are of a low order, and that few of them, If 
in the flesh, would be tolerated among intelligent peo¬ 
ple or In good society. 

Reader, if you have not meddled with this thing, 
take our advice and let it alone; if, on the other hand, 
you have been unhappily drawn within its influences, 
get out of them as quickly as possible. If you are in 
search of genuine spiritual truth you will never find it 
here. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

S CARCELY a day passes without a record by the 
public press of some shocking and fiendish cruelty 
to helpless little children, at which the heart grow s 
sick. For years we have had societies in most of our 
large cities for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
but, until within a few weeks, there has been no move¬ 
ment towards a society for the protection of children. 
Gladly do we announce the organization of such a so¬ 
ciety in New York. It Is in the hands of some of the 
foremost men of that city, and they are Evidently in 
earnest. Among the officers of the society we notice 
the names of John D. Wright, Peter Cooper, William 
E. Dodge, El bridge T. Gerry, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
John J. Cisco, Henry Burgh, August Belmont, Theodore 
Roosvelt, and other men of wealth, prominence and 
influence. 

The constitution thus defines the scope and purpose 
of this society. 

1st. To rescue little children of this Btate (New York) 
from the cruelty and demoralization which neglect, 
abandonment and improper treatment engender. 

2d. To aid by all lawful means in the enforcement of 
the laws intended for their protection and benefit. 

3d. To secure by like means the prompt conviction 
and punishment of all persons violating such laws, and 
especially of such persons as cruelly ill treat and shame- 
folly neglect such little children of whom they claim 
the care, custody or control. 

Most earnestly do we utter a “God speed!” to the 
work of this new society. How pressing the need for 
Its care and protection of children may bc%seen from 
the following paragraph which we clip from the New 
York Tribune . 

“The number of vagrant and neglected children In 
the city of New York when the last census was taken, 
was twenty-four per cent, of the whole number. By 
these we mean tne utterly impoverished class who 
swarm in idleness about the alleys and tenement 
houses, or attempt to earn a miserable living by work¬ 
ing In factories at an age when a child with a fair chance 
for Its life would be in Its mother’s arms, or kept close 
by her side. Over three thousand children, from four 
to eight years old, were found in different manufacto¬ 
ries kept at work from ten to fourteen hours a day. The 
time of labor has been legally reduced; but the poor 
babies are at work still, with the thin dwarfed bodies, 
overgrown heads and yellow skins which make them 
appear a mere nightmare of childhood.” 

Trade and thrift are often as cruel to children as vice 
and evil passions: and from the one as well as from the 
other they need protection. 

But not alone In New York are children treated with 
thameless inhumanity. Their moans and cries go up 
from every city, and town, and village in the whole 
land; and Christian men and women can no longer 
disregard these sorrowful appeals for help and stand 
guiltless in 'the sight of God. Let each cltx, and town, 
and neighborhood have its “Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children.” If every minister of the Gos¬ 
pel throughout the land would bring this subject 
strongly before his people, and urge them to take part 
in a movement for the protection of abused and ne¬ 
glected children, a new public sentiment would speed¬ 
ily be created, and the conditions of thousands and 
tens of thousands of sniftering little ones, be changed 
for the better. 


Ancient Civilization. 

T HE antiquities found in the Island of Cypress by 
General Cesnola, and placed on exhibition in 
New York, are very curious and remarkable. In 
his explorations, he uncovered an ancient Greek ceme¬ 
tery, and beneath it found an older Phoenician ceme¬ 
tery, In which he opened nearly three thousand tombs, 
taking from them articles burled with the dead, con¬ 
sisting of pottery, household utensils, glassware and 
jewelry. The Island of Cypress was, in ancient times, 
very populous, containing some four millions of peo¬ 
ple, who represented the highest civilization of the 
period. Now it has only about a hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The articles found by General 
Cesnola number nearly thirty thousand, and are valu¬ 
able as Illustrating the manners and customs of the 
various races which have occupied the Island. Among 
them are articles of Jewelry three or four thousand 
years old, and very much resembling the ornaments 
worn by ladies in our day. The ear-rings have clasps 
for attaching them to the ear without Its being bored. 
Egyptian customs are Illustrated by groups of small 
statuary similar to those of Rogers’s, In which their 
funeral processions and other events of daily life are re¬ 
presented. All these objects were buried with the dead, 
and now, coming to the light, arc the means by which 
we of this later age may know something of the habits, 
customs and domestic life of races and people about 
whom history gives only a meager account. 


Postal Card Abuse. 

T HE writing of scurrilous. Insulting or offensive 
communications on postal cards, has been one of 
abuses attendant on our new and cheap method 
of correspondence. Mean-spirited, ill-natured and 
spiteful persons indulge in this species of annoyance, 
which Is sometimes very great. The sending of bills 
and duns is also a common practice with some, where 
they have a creditor who from neglect or lack of means 
Is dilatory in making payments. All this is wrong, 
and those who do It render themselves liable to prose¬ 
cution. In England, this misuse of postal cards is 
punished by law; and we are glad to see that a suit ha* 
been brought in New York against a person for send¬ 
ing an improper card. 

The law provides the means for collecting debts 
which any creditor can use. Dunning by postal cards, 
or in any other annoying or humiliating way, Is not 
one of these; and creditors who resort to such methods 
render themselves liable to a suit at law. 


The Sister of the Poet Whittier. 

I N our notice, this month, of Whittier’s last volume, 
“ Hazel-Blossoms,” we referred to the poems by his 
sister, Elizabeth H. Whittier, which are appended 
to the volume. In his introduction to‘these poems, the 
brother says : 

“ I have ventured, In compliance with the desire of 
dear friends of my beloved sister, to add to this little 
volume the few poetical pieces which she left behind 
her As she was very distrustful of her own powers, 
and altogether without ambition for literary distinc¬ 
tion, she shunned everything like publicity,and found 
for greater happiness in generous appreciation of the 
gifts of her friends, than in the cultivation of her own. 
Yet it has always seemed to me that, had her health, 
sense of duty and fitness, and her extreme self-distrust 
permitted, she might have taken a high place among 
lyrical singers. 'These poems, with, perhaps, two or 
three exceptions, afford but slight indications of the 
Inward life of the writer, who had an almost morbid 
dread of spiritual and Intellectual egotism, or of her 
tenderness of sympathy, chastened mirthfUlncss and 
pleasant play of thought and fancy, when her shy, 
beautiful soul opened like a flower In the warmth of 
social communion.” 

This Is tenderly and beautifully said. The specimen 
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of Miss Whittier’s poetry which we give below Justifies 
the brother’s estimate of her ability. 

THE BRIDAL VEIL. 


As we design closing out our entire stock, those wish¬ 
ing to purchase had better make early application in 
order to secure a choice of subjects. 


“Dear Anna, when I brought her veil, 

Her white veil on her wedding-night, 
Threw o’er my thin, brown hair its folds, 
And, laughing, turned me to the light. 

“' Set* Bessie, see! you wear at last 

The bridal veil, foresworn for years!’ 

She saw iny face—her laugh was hushed, 
Her happy eyes were Ailed with tears. 

“ With kindly haste and trembling hand 
She drew’ away the gauzy mist; 

* Forgive, dear heart!’ ner sweet voice said; 
Her loving lips my forehead kissed. 

*' We passed from out the searching light; 
The summer night was calm and fair: 

I did not see her pitying eyes, 

I felt her soft hand smoothe ray hair. 

“Her tender love unlocked my heart; 

’Mid falling tears, at bust, I said, 

‘ Foresworn indeed, to me that veil, 
Because I only love the dead.’ 

“She stood, one moment, statue-still. 

And, musing, spake in undertone, 

‘The living love may colder grow; 

The dead is safe with God alone!’ ” 


jyWislprs' Jtajmrinrotl 

HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 


One page, ono time ------ $100 

Half “ “.(50 

Quarter “ “ “.115 

I>ess than a quarter page, 75 cents a line. 


COVER PAGES. 


Outside—Ono page, one time - 

“ Half * r “ “ - - - - 

“ Quarter “ 

Less than quarter page, $1.10 a line. 

Inside—One page, one time - 

“ Half “ ““---- 

“ Quarter “ 

Less than quarter page, $1 a line. 

For yearly, half-yearly or quarterly advertise 
a liberal discount is made. 


- $150 
90 
50 


- $125 

- 75 
45 

ments, 


Our Premium Pictures. 

1. The Interrupted Reader. 4. The Wreath of Immortelle*. 

2. The Lion in Love. 5. Peace he onto this House. 

3. Bed-Time. 6. The Christian Graces. 

7. Tho Angel of Peace. 

Every subscriber to “ Aktiiur’h Illustrated Homk 
Magazine” for 1S75 will have tho right to order one of 
these large, beautiful Steel Engravings free. 

If no choice is mode “Til k Interrupted Reader” 
will be sent. 

If more than one picture is wanted, our subscribers— 
none others—can have them for 50 cents each, on re¬ 
ceipt of which they will bo promptly sent by mail, 
carefully put up on strong rollers. Engravings of like 
character and quality with these, do not sell at the 
picture Htores for less than $5.00; and noneof the above 
subjects are to be had from picture dealers for less than 
$6.00, and some of them for not less than $15.00. 

Our subscribers will see, therefore, that wc offer them 
a rare opportunity to supply themselves with Arst- 
class engravings at a trilling cost. 


Wood Engravings for Sale. 

We have for stile a large number of Ano wood-cuts 
and electrotypes suitable for book and newspaper illus¬ 
tration. They embrace every variety of subjects, and 
will be sold on very reasonable terms. Specimen books 
can bo seen at our otAce, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street. | 


BUTTERICK S PATTERNS. 

“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Butterick & Co., w*e can now 
supply, by mall, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladles’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. 

Butteriek’s patterns are now acknowledged to be the 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable 
any lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to 
appear as w’ell and tastefully dressed as any of her 
neighbors. 

See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine , 
with prices. 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the ago, as the patterns arc* 
cut in a number of different sizes, and it is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be careful to make no mistake in the number of the 
patter wanted, as no change can be made after the pat¬ 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving lnrgc orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE PEOPLE. 

The Home Magazine is not the rival or the com¬ 
petitor of any other magazine, hut stands alone in its 
peculiar sphere, character and work, and addresses 
itself to men and women of taste, culture and common- 
sense; to those who have true and right purposes in 
life, and some Interest in humanity: to those wiio read 
for mental gain and recreation rather than for men* 
amusement. It goes into homes of the people ns a 
companion and friend, Interested in all tlmt interest 
them, and ready to help, comfort, amuse, cheer, instruct 
or delight every one from the youngest to the oldest. 

It is the great “Household Magazine of the 
People,” so recognized and acknowledged all over the 
land’ and to bring it up more and more perfectly to 
this ideal will be the untiring effort of Its publishers 
and editors. 


Ladies at Home 

j$.nd Men who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, plousant work, good fay. Send 3-cent stamp 
for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39-41 Park 
Place, New York. 



Fresh and Beliable.'If* 

1875 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1875. 

Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 
and Gross Seeds. Plants, Bulbs, Novelties and every 
Garden Requisite. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed 
free. Address, Henry A. I »klkr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(PC © <fcOn Per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
nPvJ h Geo. Stinson k Co., Portland. Maine. 


Eight Dollars 


Will buy a Youno America Printing Prkss, and fifteen 
Dollars a neat little printing office, including press, four 
fonts of type, two type cases, ink. etc. Bend for a cir¬ 
cular, which gives letterti from people who, made miser- 
aide by bu>^ng other presses, have finally beobmo happy 
with a Young America. 

Address JOSEPH WATSON. 

63 Murray St., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 

All diet, Engllih Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheep, at the old 

112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1875. 1 


[Prepared expressly for "ARTHUR’S HOKE MAGAZINE” by E« BUTTERICK A 00.] 



LADIBS’ COSTUME. 

The handsome costume represented is suitable for 
either street, carriage or house wear, and is made 
up of sQk in one of the Winter shades. The skirt 
f&llB in graceful folds at the back, and was out by 
pattern No. 3491, price 30 cents. 



The over-skijrt, consisting of a'deep apron, draped 
high at the bade, was cat by pattern No. 3686, 
price 2Q cents. Each of these patterns is in 9 sizes 
forlaifba, from 20 to 4&&ches, waist measure. 

The waist, .^ch crosses at the front, and fastens 
at one b*Jb\ of - Che belt, was shaped by pattern No. 
3685, ppo$ 15 .pents. It is in 13 sizes,, for ladies 
from 28 to 40 inches, bust measure. 



To make the costume for a lady of medium size, 
14§ yards of 27 -inch-wide goods, will be required; 5f 
yards being necessary for the skirt, for the over¬ 
skirt, and A\ for the waist. 


3694 

MISSES’ ifPRON. 

No. 3694.—The charming little affair here delin¬ 
eated is made of two shades of linen, and is one of 
the season’s novelties. Seven-eighths of a yard of 
material, 2*1 inches wide, will be necessary to make 
the article illustrated. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 



3700 



3700 


Front View. 


Back View. 


GIRLS’ BRETELLB APRON. 

No. 3700.—The pattern to the garment illustrat¬ 
ed is in 5 sizes, Jor girls from 2 to 6 years of age, and 
requires 1} yard of material, 27 inches wide, to 
make it for a girl 4 years old. Price, 15 cents. 
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367 ! 

Front View. 


LADIES’ HALF-FITTING 
CLOAK. 

No. 3671.—To make the gar¬ 
ment represented, for a lady of 
medium size, 4£ yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will be requisite. 
The pattern is in 10 sizes, for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, buBt 
measure, and its price is $5 cents. 
It can bo very stylishly made up 
of heavy cloth and trimmed with 
fur, or of cashmere with decora¬ 
tions of jot, feathers or embroidery. 


Front View. 

MISSES’ JACKET, WITH VEST. 

No. 3688.—The pattern to this pretty little gar- 
I ment is in 8 sizes, for misses from 8 to 16 years 


Back View. 

of age, and requires 3£ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 
to make a basque like it, for a miss 11 years old. 
Price, 20 cents. 


3671 


Back View. 


Front View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 3678.—The pattern to the stylish 
basque illustrated is in 13 sizes, for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas¬ 
ure, and its price is 20 cents. To make 
the garment for a lady of medium size, 
3f yards of material, 27 inches wide, are 
requisite. Matelasse is the material em¬ 
ployed in trimming this garment, though 
quilted silk may be very nicely substitu¬ 
ted, as it closely resembles the former 
materiaL 


3678 

Back View. 
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front View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH 
> SIDE TABS. 

No. 3691.—The elegant basque 
represented by these engravings 
can be suitably made up of any 
dress material. The pattern is in 
13 sizes, for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure; yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, will be 
required to make the basque for 
a lady of medium size. It can be 
handsomely trimmed with jet or 
narrow bands of matdawe, or with 
embroideries of silk or braid. Price* 
20 cents. , 



3691 


Back View. 



3304 


108888* POLONAISE, 
OPEN IN THE BACK. 

No. 3704.—The stylish 
garment here illustrated re¬ 
quires 6 yards of material, 
27 inches wide, to make it 
for a miss of 12 years. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes, for 
misses from 8 to 15 years 
of age, and its price is 25 
cents. Cashmere, camel’s* 
hair, merino or serge make 
up very stylishly, either of 
them draping softly and fall¬ 
ing in graceful folds. Wors¬ 
ted bell or chenille fringe 
fs appropriate decoration. 



3T04 


Front View. 


Back View, 



Jbmt View. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
BASQUE. 

No. 3674.—The basque here represented 
is made of matelasrf silk, and simply dec¬ 
orated. The pattern is in 13 sizes, for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, 
and costs 20 cents. To make the gar¬ 
ment for a lady of medium size, 3± yards, 
of 27-inch-wide goods, will be required 
Silk, ball or tassel fringe, interspersed with 
jet, would form a handsome finish for this 
material, with jetted cord for the cuffs. 



Back View . 
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3693 


Bade View. 
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Front View . 


Back View, 


MISSES* OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3690.—To make this pretty over-skirt, 3£ is 15 cents. If preferred, the apron could be made 
yards of material, 27 inches wide, will be necessary of plaid goods and the back breadth of plain, to 
for a miss 11 years old. The pattern is in 8 sizes, match a corresponding costume. The style is suit- 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and its price able for all popular materials and trimmings. 


jarNOWR-We are Agents fbr the Sale of K. BtmTBHlCK. Sc CO’S IfATXEB^^mad 
will send any Mind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of prl^and 

ordw * T. S. ABTHUB A SON, 809 A 811 Chestnut St.. Phlliv 


Front View. 


ladies* over-skirt. 

No. 3<j93.—The over-skirt hero represented is yards of material, 27 inches wide, are requisite, 
made of camel*s-hair cloth, and simply hemmed. The pattern is in 9 sizes, for ladies from 20 to 36 
To make this skirt for a lady of medium size, 4§ inches, waist measure; and the price is 20 cents. 
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cities, may even lay claim to a sort oi gnuuitmr a» 
well as beauty. Yet, with all that wealth has 
lavished upon them, and with all the sublime and 
beautiful accessories with which nature lias en¬ 
vironed them, how insignificant, how taudry, one 
VOL. xliii.— 11. 


Chatsworth, the 44 Palace of the Peak,*’ as it is 
sometimes called, merits more justly, perhaps, 
than any other house in England, the epithet of 
“stately.’’ It is situated in the most beautiful 
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THE GRAND CASCADE AT CHATSWOItTH. 


CHATSWORTH. 

BY MARION KNIGHT. 

r f the vicinity of all our larger towns and 
cities, within a radius varying from five to 
fifty miles, wealth and taste, of late years, 
have, with a rapidity that seems almost like 
magic, been building up for their fortunate pos¬ 
sessors thousands of beautiful homes, enhancing 
the natural charms of some of the loveliest scenery 
in the world with the exquisite artistic graces 
which are the creation of the architect and the 
landscape gardener. Many of these homes, espe¬ 
cially those within reach of our greater eastern 
dties, may even lay claim to a sort of grandeur as 
well as beauty. Yet, with all that wealth has 
lavished upon them, and with all the sublime and 
beautiful accessories with which nature has en¬ 
vironed them, how insignificant, how taudry, one 
VOL. xliii.— 11. 


might almost say, do they seem as compared with 
those magnificent seats in which reside the old 
aristocratic families of England, and of which Mrs. 
Heinans so melodiously sings: 


“The stately homes of England, 

How beautiftil they stand 
Amidst their tall nncestral trees,. 

O’er all the pleasant land!” 

It is of one of the most stately of these English 
homes, which seem to have grown rather than to 
have been built, around which cluster the associa¬ 
tions of centuries, and upon which generation 
after generation has lavished the resources of un- 
iKHinded wealth, that I propose, in this paper, to 
give some little account. 

Chatsworth, the “ Palace of the Peak,*' as it is 
sometimes called, merits more justly, perhaps, 
than any other house in England, the epithet of 
“ stately.** It is situated in the most beautiful 
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part of Derbyshire, on the banks of the romantic 
Derwent, about ono hjindred and titty miles, in a 
north-westerly direction, from London. The en¬ 
tire domain comprises an area of about one thou¬ 
sand two hundred acres, and it would be difficult 
to find anywhere, in the same space, so many 
natural advantages of lull and valley, wood and 
water, ragged rock and verdant plain, where beau¬ 
ties of one kind or other crowd together so thickly. 
When we reflect that all these natural attractions 
have been enhanced by “ every means the most 
poetic imagination could conceive, and unbounded 
wealth accomplish,” we can easily give credit to 
the statement of its historian, that Chatsworth “ is 
foremost among the finest and most charming 
seats in all England.” It is the h^pie of William 


before the year 1706. Its noble owner, William 
Cavendish, third Earl and first Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, did not live long to etgoy tho beauties his 
munificence and taste ha<4created, for ho died only 
a year after the completion of tho mansion. He 
seems to have been bent on making it a genuine 
palace of art, employing the best artists of his time 
in decorating the ceilings and walls of the various 
rooms with the creations of their genius. Besides 
the immense sums lavished upon the building 
itself, a much larger amount was expended in lay¬ 
ing out and adorning the grounds. 

In 1820, the predecessor of tho present occupant 
of Chatsworth commenced some great improve¬ 
ments, among which was the building of the north 
wing, containing, with numerous other apart- 



Cavondish, seventh Duke of Devonshire, one of 
the most enlightened and liberal-minded of tho 
English aristocracy. The present name, Chats¬ 
worth, was doubtless originally (Tictclsworde , from 
the name of one of its Saxon owners, Chetel. 

When William the Conqueror ruled England, 
< hatsworth lielonged to the crown. After passing 
through various families, early in the sixteenth 
century it came by purchase into the possession 
<»f the Cavendishes. 

The magnificent pile of buildings which now 
forms the family mansion at Chatsworth, a view' 
ot which is given on this page, was commenced on 
the 12th of April, 1687, under the direction of the 
famous architect Talman, w'ho had, on at least one 
occasion, the supervisory assistance of the still 
more celebrated Sir Christopher Wren. Though 
immense sums of money were expended, the 
whole edifice does not appear to have been finished 


merits, those known as the sculpture-gallery, 
orangery, banqueting-room, and pavilion. The 
grounds and gardens, also, were very materially 
remodelled and improved under the direction of 
his head gardener, the late Sir Joseph Paxson, the 
proprietor of the famous Crystal Palace. 

There are four principal entrances.to Chats¬ 
worth, which, by the w r ay, with its park and 
grounds, is thrown open to the people, under cer¬ 
tain necessary restrictions, with a freedom and 
liberality entirely unknow'n in this portion of tho 
w’orld. By -whichever w'ay the visitor may enter, 
ho will have a rich treat, indeed, of scenery to 
interest him on his progress to the mansion. 
Arrived at the house, he will, after proper applica¬ 
tion for and obtaining of the necessary permission, 
be ushered through the exquisitely beautiful gates 
showm on the accompanying engraving. 

Admitted to the princely mansion, the visitor 
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passes* through the nub-lmll, a spurious apartment, sketch-gallery, containing, it is said, the choicest 
the ceiling of which is enriched by a copy of and most extensive colleetion of original drawings 
Guido’s “Aurora,” painted by Miss Curzon. A liy the old masters in any private gallery in the 

“■ " * T ' !Ai 1 * * - — world, we come to the grand 

vista of the state apartments. 
Admiring the beautifully 
I minted ceiling and unequal- 
si wood-carvings of the state 
dressing-room, wo linger 
aw'liile in the old state bed¬ 
room, with its rare and 
unique wall ornaments of 
embossed leather, its beauti- 
ul collection of vases, beak¬ 
ers and other choice arti¬ 
cles, and its ancient and 
noble embroidered canopy, a 
state chair, the work of one 
of the early countesses of 
Devonshire. This canopy is 
of crimson velvet, exquisite¬ 
ly covered with needle-work 
in gold and colors, in groups 
of figures, trees, animals and 
insects—here a goat, a stag, a 
fox, a rabbit, a pig, dogs, a 
horse, an eagle, and a swan ; 

Space, however, will not zntkaxce ga^*e. there butterflies, flies and 

permit us to enumerate. innumerable other devices 

much less descriln?, the many rooms of thus around; while inside tho top a group of three 
princely mansion, and the innumerable treasures, figures w ithin a border is in the centre, and the 
l>oth rich and mre, w ith which they have lx*en rest dotted with animals, flowers, etc., witli a bor- 
* to rod. Though not all are accessible to visitors, der of figures and foliage. 



a part of each of the three storieH of the building Passing through the state music and drawing- 
is, under certain regulations, i>ermitted to be rooms, rich in ornamentation, wo come to the 
shown to all comers. Just glancing through the state dining-room, where we find one of the most 
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exquisite ■ bits of wood-carving, perhaps in the 
world. It is over, across the top, and down the 
sides of the tire-place, and consists of dead game— 
heron, pheasants, etc., at the top; over and around 
these a net is loosely thrown, which, hanging 
down the sides, forms a groundwork of festoons, 
on which hang pheasants, woodcocks, grouse, par¬ 
tridges, Bnipes and other birds, so life-like and 
natural that it is only by the closest scrutiny that 
one can discover that they, with the net and all the 
mouldings, are carved out of solid wood. 

Passing hurriedly through a number of apart¬ 
ments, all of the most attractive character, we 
enter the library, ninety feet long by twenty-three 
in width, and one of the most elegant, best ar¬ 
ranged and most perfect libraries in existence. 
The ceiling is white and gold, and is adorned with 
three large and live smaller circular paintings. 


Gibson ; besides numerous other no less inasterly- 
groups, single figures, busts and beautiful bas- 
reliefs. 

In addition to the rich and valuable col lection of 
statuary and busts in the gallery specially devoted 
to the display of objects of this character, there are 
numerous other beautiful specimens of the sculp¬ 
tor’s art in various other parts of the house and 
grounds. For instance, in the dining-room there 
are two exquisitely chiseled chimney-pieces of 
white marble^ each of which has two life-size 
statues on either side of the fireplace. Two of 
these figures are by Westmacott and two by 
Sievier. The billiard or music-room, and the 
grand drawing-rooms, which form one continued 
suite, also contain matchless collections of works 
of art, mostly paintings, among which are gems* 
from Claude, Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Titian,, 



SCULPTURE GALLERY 


The bookcases are of mahogany, and arc divided 
into presses by gilt metal columns, from which 
stand out the brackets supporting the gallery. 
The library contains one of the richest and rarest 
collections of books and MSS. which any house 
can boast. 

Wo next entor ono of the “glories” of Chats- 
worth, the sculpture-gallery. It is one hundred 
and three feet in length and thirty in width, of 
proportionate height, and lighted from the roof. 
We need give the names of but a few of the art 
treasures in this apartment to show how precious 
a collection it really is. Here are a sleeping En- 
dymion, his dog watching at his feet, by Canova; 
a tine statue of Venus with the apple, by Thor- 
waldsen; the Filatrice, or Spinning-girl, by Seha- 
dow; a statue of Cupid playing with a butterfly, 
by Finelli; a statue of Achilles wounded, by 
Albacini; a splendid group of Mars and Cupid, by 


Gospar Poussin, Da Vinci, Parmigiano, Watteau, 
Teniers, and numerous other celebrated artists of 
the older and more recent schools. 

The furniture of the grand drawing-room is of 
the most sumptuous character, and every ele¬ 
gancy which the most perfect taste can desire, or 
the most liberal expenditure secure, adds endless 
charms to the room. 

From the south windows of this suite of rooms 
a magnificent view of the grounds is obtained. 
Immediately beneath is the spacious lawn, bor¬ 
dered with raised parterres, festoon flower-beds 
and sculpture; in the centre of the lawn is a basin 
with a central and four other fountains; further 
beyond, a lake, with the “Emperor” fountain 
casting up its waters to an enormous height, and 
skirted on its sloping sides with majestic forest 
trees, and with grassy slopes and statuary; and 
the park stretching out to the right. The fountain 
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to which allusion has been made, is one of the 
great attractions at Chatsworth. It throws up a 
thick jet of water no less than two hundred and 
sixty-seven feet in height, which, spreading out 
as it falls, forms a liquid sheet of spray, on which 
the sunlight often produces an exquisite rainbow. 
The enormous quantity of two hundred and twenty 
tons of metal, we are told, was required in the 
formation of the pipes for this gigantic work. The 
water is said to leave the pipe with a velocity 
equal to a hundred miles a minute Near it are 
other fountains of great beauty, and when all are 
playing, the effect is beyond all description. 

From the east window of the drawing-room the 
view is equally fine, but of different character. 
Here is seen, in all its beauty, the wonderful cas¬ 
cade shown in our engraving on page 143. The 
waters of the “Grand Cascade,” as it is called, 
fall, as will be seen, from the summit of the dis- 


lower story is wainscoted throughout with cedar, 
which, besides its beautiful rich hue, gives a pecu¬ 
liar yet grateful perfume to the place. 

Before quitting the mansion, we will give a 
hasty glance at the west library and *the leather- 
room. Elegant and chaste in their fittings and 
decorations, nothing could possibly exceed the 
purity of taste displayed in them. The ceiling of 
the library is delicately frescoed in arabesque 
foliage and groups of figures in rich colors; and 
the spaces between the book presses are similarly 
decorated. Among the decorations of the ceiling 
are beautifully-painted medallion heads of Virgil, 
Cicero, Horace, Livy and others. Over the book¬ 
cases are also medallion portraits, supported by 
figures and foliage, of famous poets, with appro¬ 
priate sentiments. Thus, over Shakspeare, we 
have “Exhausted worlds and then imagined 
new;” over Milton, “A poet blind yet bold;” 



tant wooded heights, and then sweep along a lofty 
arched aqueduct, from the end of which they are 
precipitated with great violence, and are then car¬ 
ried underground to the temple, at the head of the 
cascade. Here they rise to the domed roof of the 
temple, which becomes a sheet of water, and, 
rushing through the various carved channels pre¬ 
pared for them in the groups of figures, etc., come 
tumbling down the irregular steps of the cascade 
to the head of the broad walk in the middle of the 
grassy slope, where they disappear under the 
ground, and are no more seen. 

The orangery, the ball-room, the chapel and 
many other apartments of this magnificent pile, 
are all eminently worthy of description. Though 
there is scarcely a comer in any part of the man¬ 
sion that is not rich in wood-carvings, the great 
glory, artistically speaking, of the chapel are the 
splendid specimens of this species of ornamenta¬ 
tion with which it is so lavishly adorned. The 


Byron, “ The wandering outlaw of his own brave 
land;” over Scott, “The Ariosto of the north,” 
and so on. The doors of this and the adjoining 
room are so arranged with imitation book-backs, 
that, when thoy are closed, it is impossible to see 
any means of egress or ingress. The books on 
these doors have fictitious names, many of them 
the invention of Hood. Of some of the more 
amusing we give a few specimens, though poor 
Hood does not seem to have been in his best vein 
when he wrote them, if we are to judge from the 
examples given us. We have, for instance, 
“ Inigo Jones on Secret Entrances;” “ Maradam’s 
Rhodes;” “ Eterhagy on Spring Fogs;” “Horne 
Jooke on Catching Cows;” “Bramah’s Rape of 
the Lock;” “ Dyspepsia and Heartburn, by the 
Bishop of Sodor,” and others still more wretchedly 
witty. 

The grounds and gardens of Chatsworth, says 
Hall, from whose account I have been condensing, 
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are marvels of beauty, and are, indeed, in many 
respects, matchless both for their picturesqueness, 
their elegance and the skill with which they have 
been laid out. Leaving the mansion from the 
door of the orangery, we find ourselves in front 
of what is called the French Garden, with its 
forest of pillars surmounted by busts, its grand 
old Egyptian figures, its Chinese beakers and 
vases, its sculptured figures and groups, and its 
raised parterres. Near at hand are conservatories, 
green-houses, and camelia and orchid houses, 
with their endless store of beauties; while here 
and there one sees an antique tomb, or sculptured 
figure, or groups of statuary, adding to the charms 
of the place. 

Turning to the right, on leaving the orangery, 
we find ourselves on a broad gravel walk, more 
than a quarter of a mile in length, and leading to 
a height, shaded by lofty trees. The view from 
this spot is truly grand, embracing the mansion, 
the gardens, the lakes, basins and fountains, the 


Inside, this splendid structure is two hundred and 
seventy-seven leet long, one hundred and twenty- 
three in width, and not less than sixty-seven feet 
in height, in the centre. Its shape is that of a 
trefoil. The entire building is of glass, constructed 
on the “ridge and furrow” principle, with iron 
ribs. About seventy thousand square feet of glass 
are used in this gigantic structure, and the iron 
sash ribs, alone, it is calculated, would, if laid 
together lengthwise, extend not less than forty 
miles. . Throilgh Che centre is a carriage-drive, 
wide enough to allow' of several carriages being 
driven along it at once. A light and elegant gal¬ 
lery runs round the entire interior, and is reached 
by a staircase concealed in the rock work. It is 
said to contain every conceivable variety and 
beauty of vegetable growth, from the smallest 
aquatic plants up to the most stately palm-trees, 
and from the banana dow'n to the papyrus and the 
delicate ferns, all flourishing in native luxuriance 
and in endless profusion. Beneath the conserva- 



woods and shrubberies, the park and the river, 
and the distant country on all sides. From here, 
too, paths lead in various directions—this one into 
a delightful little dell, or into a fernery where 
ferns and heaths grow in wild profusion; that, 
into another dell of rhododendrons, or among 
heathery banks and masses of rock, surmounted 
by groups of statuary. 

From the French Garden a broad path to the 
right leads on to the Great Conservatory, passing 
on its way the Grand Cascade, of w'hieh w r c have 
already had occasion to speak, the Willow Tree 
and other interesting spots. 

The Great Conservatory is one of the wonders of 
Chatsworth. Besides its own attraction as the 
finest conservatory in England, if not in the 
world, it possesses an liistorical interest as being 
the first of its kind ever erected, and as being the 
original from which w'as derived the idea of the 
famous Crystal Palace of the Great Exhibition of 
1851. It was erected by Sir Joseph, at that time 
plain Mr. Paxton, and in the employ of the Duke 
of Devonshire, as general manager of his parks. 


tory, a railway, for tarrying fuel and other requi¬ 
sites, runs round the entire building. 

Of the truly elegant and, indeed, wonderful gar¬ 
dens and parterres on the west and south fronts of 
the mansion; of the vast kitchen gardens, the 
largest and most perfectly arranged in the world, 
perhaps; of the Victoria Regia House, with its 
gigantic lily, which was first grown and first 
flow'ered at Chatsworth; of the Pine-houses and the 
Vineries, and the thousand and one other attrac¬ 
tions of this more than princely seat, we have not 
space to speak; and shall, therefore, conclude our 
paper with a brief description of the famous Wil¬ 
low Tree, one of tho most striking and ingenious 
of the waterworks with which Chatsworth is so 
abundantly supplied. It consists of a weeping 
willow, some twenty feet in height, formed entirely 
of copper and lead, and colored in imitation of a 
real tree. It stands in a charming little circular 
dell, overhung with forest-trees, and surrounded 
by banks and rockeries covered with luxuriant 
ferns and other plants, itself rising from a (central 
rock-work, around w'hieh runs a path. At the 
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entrance to the dell are a vase and fountain, and 
at the opposite side is a leaden statue of Pan, hold¬ 
ing his pipes in his hand, and having a goat at his 
feet. From each leaf and stem of this remarkable 
tree the water, when turned on from a small cave 
hidden in the rock in front, rushes out in a rapid 
stream, and thus forms a novel kind of shower- 
bath to any luckless visitor who may happen to 
be beneath it. At the same time,, a number of jets 
rise up from hidden pipes all around the dell, and 
these streams being directed angularly upward 
toward the centre, while those from the tree fall in 
all directions downward, there is no way of escape 
without being caught in the heavy shower. 


“ I wish you’d keep your nose clean,” was her 
answer, as she took up the wrong side of her new 
linen apron and gave the dear little offending 
snub-nose a tweak and a twist that brought with 
it a prolonged “ ow-w-wh!” “I hope Ase Brown 
will teach you, among other things, to keep a 
clean nose and to lift your feet when you walk. 
Boys wiio drag their feet, and stub their toes, and 
shamble along, like you do, never amount to 
much—there’s hot much grit in them,” and the 
bustling little mother rolled down her sleeves, 
stuck her horn comb tighter into the close, little 
twist of coiled hair on top of her head, pinned her 
handkerchief snugger across her bosom, and 



FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 


BY KOHELLA RICE. 


No. 3. 


* ^ f OU will start to school to-morrow morn- 
Y ing; you are live years old now', and you 

—know all your letters, from A to Izzard, 
’oeptin’ K and Q an’ some o’ the onimportant 
ones,” said a mother to her little boy, more than 
fifty years ago. 

The child looked up and said: “I’d ruther not 
go, mammy; I’m ’fraid o’ bears.” 

“ No bears ’tween hire and the school-housen ; 
don’t think o’ such a thing,” was her reply, look¬ 
ing down at the sweet-faced little fellow who sat 
astride of a roughly-hewn short bench. He had a 
tow string tied to one end of it, which he used for 
a bridle. 

“ Wish I could make my hoss go, I’d ride to 
school, then, wouldn’t I, mammy?” 


precisely botw'een her shoulders, and telling the 
boy Billy not to ’w'ake the baby, she climbed up 
into the loft by way of the ladder that stood in the 
corner. 

They were very poor. The cabin stood in the 
woods on a knoll overlooking the country toward 
the south. The husband, Aaron Crosby, was, 
among YYuikees, styled a “handy man”—that 
means a man who knows a little of everything— 
one who can repair a watch as w r ell as mako an ox- 
voke ; one who is never at a loss because of his 
ingenuity and his inventive genius. 

On this cold November day of which we write, 
Aaron was in the woods getting out timber to w'ork 
up in the winter. He was laying in a store of 
hickory saplings of which to make splint brooms, 
willow and black ash to make baskets, and white 
wood, or poplar, to make butter bowls and bread 
trays. He was invaluable in the new neighbor¬ 
hood, this handy man was. 

Before it was time to get dinner, Billy tipped his 
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liorse over on one end of the sugar-trough, in 
which the baby lay asleep, and the little cherub 
came rolling out very suddenly. Ho enlivened 
the occasion by the usual demonstrations, and the 
mother came down the ladder, two rungs at a 
time. Billy was soundly cuffed, the bridle broken 
off his horse, the horse banished into the bleakest 
corner and the baby soothed by the restorative 
common in such cases. 

“ I hope A8e Brown will take the kinks out of 
you, my lad,” said the mother, as she gently wiped 
the toars off the baby’s lace on the wrong side of 
the linen apron. 

“ Maybe I’ll take a notion not to go to school,” 
said the boy, as he stood with his back up against 
the stone jamb beside the ample fire-place. 

“William Crosby! William Crosby! do you 
<iare! If I had this chjld in the troughft, if I 
wouldn’t warm your good-for-nothing jacket, you 
little vagabond, you! You’ll go to school, sir— 
and you’ll be a man, sir, some time, an’ you’ll be 
a good scholar, an’ if you’re not it’ll be your own 
fault. You shall have good enough leamin’ that 
you can be a ’squire some day, an’ keep book in- 
stid o’ havin’ a notched stick like some poor, 
miserable creeturs have. Lord helpin’ me, none 
o’ my children shall ever be obleeged to make 
their mark instid o’ writin’ out the name o’ Crosby , 
fair an’ square,” and the mother, poor, little, ex¬ 
cited body that she was, jerked her head with 
sundry jerks that meant business. 

The little boy leaned on his elbow the next 
morning at the breakfast-table, first toying with 
the brown linen table-cloth of his mother’s own 
making, then with the bit of coarse com-cake 
which his little teeth had dayitily nibbled on one 
side. He was thinking. He leaned his head back 
and looked up, and then said aloud: “’Fraid I 
can’. t get up on the pole when I go to school; will 
any body help mo up on the pole, mammy?” 

“ For the land’s sake! Aaron, what does the 
young un mean?” asked the mother. 

“ Don’t they all set on polos, in rows, like chick¬ 
ens, say?” said William, as he twisted the corner 
of tho scant table-cloth vigorously. 

“ No, they sit on benches,” replied his father, 
laughing; “ the little ones on low r benches and the 
big scholars on high ones.” 

“Does the master sit on a pole?” was the next 
inquiry. 

“ No, he walks about, and carries a cudgel, and 
does his duty,” said the father. 

“ Must I do my duty, too?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Maybe I won’t know how,” was the puzzled 
rejoinder. 

“Well, he’ll show you, ’f you don't; trust Ase 
Brown for that, any time,” replied his hither. 

William rubbed his hand on his forehead and 
sighed. 

After breakfast, the child’s face was washed the 
second time, and his hair’combed into tho fashion 
which, fifty years ago, was called “the wig.” It 
w as little matter how it looked behind, or about 
tlie ears, so the wig was there—a heaped up stand¬ 
ing peak above the forehead. If the hair was 
coal's© and wiry, it was easily made into one. 


William’s wig was so successfully made that 
morning that his mothor could hardly bear to spoil 
her handhvork by putting on his cap. The cap 
w as made somewhat in the shape of a funnel, of 
woollen yarn, knit, of various colors, in rings that 
went round and round. On the very point of it 
was a little tuft of fringy yam imitating a gay 
rosette. The cap was drawn on over the head. 

Nearly all the boys and men in those early days 
w'ore these unsightly and ugly things on their 
heads; they had the merit, however, of being very 
warm and comfortable, though they gave the 
wearers the appearance of wild savages. 

The child’s dinner consisted of little corn-cakes 
split open and spread with a thick, brown butter, 
made of pumpkin, stewed down in the extracted 
juice of-this abundant fruit. These were wrapped 
up and put into a calico work-pocket with a string 
in it, which he slipped upon his arm. Children 
were rarely permitted to have primers or spelling- 
books until they were old enough to take care of 
them, and not tear them or make “dog’s ears” of 
the comers of the leaves. Instead of a book, the 
child was furnished with what was called a paddle. 
It was a piece of a clap-board of the usual width 
about a foot long, whittled into the shape of a wide 
paddle with a broad handle to it. On the smoothest 
side of this was pasted the alphabet, both the 
capitals and the smaller letters, and the pupil used 
this instead of a book. 

We will describe this school and school-house 
because one is a duplicate of all the others in the 
far West in those early days. 

In the early settlement of the country there was 
no law providing for common schools, no tax 
levied or other funds provided for the payment of 
teachers. Hence, all buildings for the use of com¬ 
mon schools consisted of some old evacuated 
dwelling, or, if built for that purpose, had to be 
done by voluntary contribution of citizens imme¬ 
diately interested. If a new school-house was 
built, it was usually about sixteen by twenty feet, 
from seven to eight feet high, and built of round 
logs in perfect log-cabin style. It was covered 
with boards split out of large oak trees, about four 
feet long, from eight to twelve inches wide, and 
alxmt one and a half inches thick. These were 
laid on without nailing, but confined to their 
places by small logs laid on each course of boards. 
To stop the crevices between the logs, pieces of 
wood wore driven in, called chinking, and on this 
a thick clay mortar was put, which was called 
daubing; this was generally done inside and out. 
If they wanted to make the house a little nice, 
they would hew off the logs on the inside after the 
building was put up. The floors were laid with 
timbers called puncheon, which were usually from 
eight to ten feet long, split out of large oak trees, 
made as broad as the logs would admit, and about 
four inches thick. The door was also made of 
these same puncheons, only not so thick; it was 
hung on squeaking wooden hinges, and fastened 
with a clumsy, clattering latch made of strong 
hickory. A leather string was fastened to the 
latch on the inside, and thrust through a hole in 
the door; by pulling on this string from the out¬ 
side the rude latch was raised. The windows were 
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made by cutting out one log on each side, nearly 
the whole length of the building, and then closing 
by putting in small upright sticks in the form of 
sash, and pasting greased paper over them to cause 
it to admit the light more readily. 

As stoves were unknown in those days, a fire¬ 
place was used instead. These were made by cut¬ 
ting out a hole in one end of the building, in some 
eases large enough to admit a two-horse wagon to 
pass through the cavity. On the outside of the 
house, and connected with this, the chimney was 
built of sticks and mortar, sometimes lined on the 
inside with stone and mortar immediately adjoin¬ 
ing the fireplace. In front of the fireplace was a 
large space left in the floor called the hearth, which 
was usually covered with flat stones, and hence 
the old phrase, “ hearthstone.” 

Seats were made of split timber, with legs in 
them so long that none but long-legged men could 
touch the floor with their feet. This had one ad¬ 
vantage at least—the pupils could make no noise 
with their feet; but whatever good was attained 
by this was counteracted by the far greater evil of 
causing the scholars to sit in this unpleasant pos¬ 
ture during the hours of school. The larger and 
more advanced pupils sat on very high seats that 
extended the length of the house on both sides; 
they sat with their backs toward the teacher, and 
leaned their elbows and laid their books and slates 
on wide puncheon shelves that were intended for 
writing-desks. These were fastened against the 
walls by timbers at the ends. They wrote with 
pens made out of the quills of geese and turkeys, 
and used ink made from soft maple bark and cop¬ 
peras. Sometimes a little maple sugar was put 
into the ink to make it “give a gloss” to the 
writing. * 

Ink made with good whisky instead of water 
never froze in the coldest weather. The first 
families always made their own ink, and they 
always put in sugar and number one whisky, and 
strained it through a linen cloth. A young man 
who could make good ink generally carried his 
head very high, and was the envy and admiration 
of the whole school. 

The building of the fire during the winter term 
was no small item. Every evening a young man 
was appointed by the teacher to make the fire 
early the following morning. A huge back-log 
was rolled into the school-house, and by the aid 
of handspikes was rolled, and shoved, and worked 
along, sometimes with great difficulty, up to the 
hearth. Then a nice bed was made in the ashes, 
and the great log, trundled over into it, settled 
down in its place—the cold ashes snugly filled into 
the space between it and the wall behind it— 
pressed closely in front of it, and that part of the 
mystery of making a good woodfire was finished. 
Two good-sized stones served as andirons, and the 
fore-stick was laid on them, then kindlings placed 
between the logs, then chips, small sticks, large 
ones, chunks and knots, and the remaining odds j 
and ends of the yesterday’s fire, and it was ready 
to start. There was no match to touch to it, as of 
now-a-days; and if no living coal could be Ibund, 
the builder hurHed off to the nearest house and 
brought a brand between two sticks. Generally, 


however, the remains of yesterday’s back-log had 
been nicely buried in the hot ashes, and the fire 
had kept all night, and came out in the morning a 
bed of glowing coals. 

But how much of the heat of such a fire must 
have gone up that wide chimney with the roaring 
red blazes! And such blazes! How they leaped, 
and cheered, and crackled! How they flamed, 
and danced, and glowed! How the little blazes 
that burned blue and steady, glowered because the 
ranting, prancing one in the centre was so mighty 
and so magnificent, and drew* all others into his 
charmed power! 

The teacher, or the “master,” as he was called 
Hn those days, was generally a man of the neigh¬ 
borhood—the best scholar they had among them— 
one who could “read, write and cipher,” keep 
good order in time of school, handle the rod with 
dexterity, and one who didn’t “feel above his 
business.” He boarded round with his patrons, a 
week in a place; attended all the singing-schools, 
com-huskings, pumpkin-paring-bees, often went 
with the boys coon-hunting at nights, showed 
them how to make “ dead-falls” and traps to catch 
wolves, how to make turkey-pens, how to imitate 
the call of a turkey, how to tan deer-skins, how to 
make caps, and mittens, and leggings, how to 
mend shoes, to make ax-handles, bend the bows 
for ox-yokes, train calves, break colts, make 
hand-sleds, write back-hand, and running-hand, 
and German text, to play cards, a new grip in 
wrestling—and, in short, the master was the 
“ master of the situation.” 

Sometimes a cousin or uncle would come from 
the East to visit his relatives in the far West, and 
in a case of this kind he was the man to “ keep 
school,” and he was soon persuaded into writing 
his- article of agreement, which was carried from 
house to house until the requisite number of 
scholars was obtained. 

I have in reach of my hand one of those old arti¬ 
cles, written fifty years ago. It is too lengthy to 
give here. I read that the poor young man pledged 
himself to teach so many hours a day, and so many 
days for a month, to keep strict order during 
school hours, and to receive for compensation ten 
dollars a month, and be boarded among the 
scholars. He was to take his pay in wheat at fifty 
cents a bushel, oats at twenty, and com at twenty- 
five, to be delivered by or before the first day of 
the following May, at two mills, many miles apart, 
which were designated in the article. At the end 
of three months, his employers were so well 
pleased that they hired him another month, and 
increased his wages to eleven dollars. 

Young men of now-a-days would derisively 
whoop over such an incident. 

The poor young man died, lamented and be¬ 
loved, thirty-five years afterward, worth over a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Oh, these lowly cabin school-houses in the wild 
backwoods have sent out from under their mossy 
old roofs the men who have been, and are yet, the 
very bone and sinew of our nation! Our best and 
noblest men budded and blossomed, and grew 
strong physically and intellectually, under these 
lowly roofe. The dignity of their manhood waxed 
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noble and great under the difficulties that bore 
down upon them and seemed to hedge them in. 
It makes the sparkle steal into my eyes when 
these homely but trite lines come sweeping up to 
me: 

“ For many a lad, 

Born to rough work and ways, 

Strips off his ragged coat, and makes 
Men clothe him with their praise.'’ 

I have no doubt but the best men whom the 
world knows, men who live in ease and luxury 
now, see in their dreams very often the old cabin 
school-house, with its dingy walls, the green play¬ 
ground, the beautiful purling spring, the black 
swamp, in which grew the flags and the pepper-* 
mint, the swing-tree, the alders and willows, and 
the pretty hazel thickets in which the trusty 
birds builded their nests, but never hatched their 
young. 

No wonder that Billy Crosby, new pupil, five 
years of age, pulled back when his father stepped 
inside the door of the school-house, and looking 
down with pride upon his little son, took hold of 
the knit cap by the tasselled peak and drew it off. 
It was no little thing to stand there the target for 
so many staring eyes. William’s first inclination 
was to bawl right out; he was astounded, nothing 
looked as he had imagined it would. He twisted 
his head, and thought of his mother, and very in¬ 
definitely it came to him that he must be a great 
and a good man, and that this was the beginning, 
so he swallowed the uprising sob and caught his 
breath, and, baby as he was, he began to feel 
brave. 

The master came and patted him on the shoul¬ 
der and straightened up the pretty brown wig 
that had laid down to accommodate the. knit cap, 
and said: “ Glad to see you, William, you’re going 
to be a man, some day, and now sit here and study 
your paddle, and don’t look up at all.” 

Upon the high seat was the little midget swung 
like a bundle of dry-goods, and down went his 
steady gaze upon the familiar alphabet before him. 
Some one tried to softly open and close the 
w'ooden-hinged door, but its creak was like the 
squall of a catamount, yet William dared not look 
up, although his sinking heart felt that his father 
had just gone out, and he w r as left there among 
strangers. No, not among strangers, for the big 
l>oy behind him on the high seat, studying frac¬ 
tions, was none other than one of Broady’s boys, 
tliat one who gave him a handful of red thorn 
terries, one time. While the master was punch¬ 
ing the fire, William sneaked up a hurried glance, 
and sure enough the boy was Reason Broady. 

“ Ho!” he thought, “ I’m not afraid! Reas, will 
take care of me !*’ 

Reas, smiled and looked approvingly at the boy 
and his wig, and slipping his hand into the pocket 
in his linsey trousers, drew out and gave him a 
whole handful of nice pumpkin seeds to eat “ on 
the sly.” 

In describing one of the schools of fifty and 
sixty years ago, in the West, w r e give a general 
description of all. 

The teacher walked about nearly all the time 
with a stout cudgel or heavy switch in his hand, 


saying: “Too much noise!*’ “Better order!”* 
“Less whispering!'* “Tend to your books!" 
“Come, come!” “This won't do!” and, some¬ 
times, especially if he had been out on a spree the 
night before, and was ill-natured from loss of 
sleep, then he was very apt to get out of patience 
and go the whole rounds with liis rod, whipping 
indiscriminately all who occupied the front seats. 
This was done with a hearty good will, and quite 
after the manner that a man would whip a team of 
balky horses. This was the way Ase Brown did, 
and he meant it to act as a tonic. 

There were not less than forty pupils congre¬ 
gated in this new school-house in the wildwood, 
fifty years ago. There were the Bailys, and Halls, 
and Henrys, and Wilsons, and Carnahans, all 
from Pennsylvania; the Bennetts, and Stewarts, 
and Moultons, and Whipples, from Maryland; 
the Cliffs, and Patties, and Harmons, and Kellars, 
and Holts, from Virginia; and more than a half 
dozen families represented from the State of New 
York; while all the dear old New^ England States, 
in the far-distant East, were well and creditably 
represented. 

A practised eye could detect, in less than one 
day’s time, the native State of nearly every one 
of these rosy, hardy young pioneers. The young 
men who hailed from Virginia, wore, almost uni¬ 
versally, red linsey hunting-shirts trimmed with 
blue fringe; or, blue linsey, trimmed with red, or 
red and green mixed, fringe. And our grand¬ 
parents tell us that, after one became accustomed 
to the garment, it really looked pretty, and jaunty, 
and becoming. But we cannot be made to believe 
this wffien we think of the little clinging tails, 
short, and adorned with narrow^ fringe, and the 
broad cape that extended even over the shoulders. 

The young Virginian’s vernacalar betrayed his 
nativity; for “poor” he said “pore," for “ear" 
he said “year,” and other words indicative of 
whence he came. There was a cordial heartiness 
in the greeting of the buxom lads and lasses from 
Pennsylvania, with their “tuck” for “took” 
“shuck” for “shook” “bar 3 1” for “barrel” 
“marr€d” for the softer pronunciation of mar¬ 
ried, that gave unmistakable proof of the royal 
old State from whence they immigrated. Those 
wffio came from “my Maryland” told the fact 
even when they pronounced the name of their 
dear native State, “Murryland.” The pupila 
from “ York Stato” were very different from the 
rest. They brought with them more refinement 
than any of the others—more cute ways; they 
knew different plays and kinds of amusement 
that the rest had never heard of. Those from the 
three States above named rather sniffed at what 
they considered an innovation, some things rather 
weak and feminine, not brave and manly enough 
to please them. 

But, if there was any aristocracy at all, I must 
confess, even though it comes home to myself, 
that I believe the New Englanders brought it wnth 
them. I think their noses turned up one degree 
higher than their neighbors’ noses. My old aunt 
will say to me, with sundry smirks of satisfaction: 

“ My best dress in those early days was made of 
one of my mother’s, a pongee, or a crimson cam- 
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let, or a plaid merino. My grandfather brought 
it home from a sea-faring trip.*' 

But all this amounts to nothing; what good did 
their pongee or camlet dresses do them when the 
greased paper windows of the school-house were 
badly torn, and they were appointed a committee 
to repair them, and could not possibly do it be¬ 
cause they had no wheat flour to make paste. 
Who ever heard of yellow meal paste, and espe- 
ciaHy when the coarse meal was made from corn 
pounded in a mortar, at home, and that mortar 
one of the hollowed-out stumps that stood in the 
front door-yard. 

No one State furnished pupils who were any 
apter than another. Massachusetts, the mother 
State, had done generously by her children, per¬ 
haps she had given them more polish than the 
sterling States of Virginia and Pennsylvania had 
bestowed upon theirs, but not an iota more of 
native talent, integrity and good sense. 

How the pioneer boys from New England were 
laughed at when they had to hurry home in the 
evenings to 44 pail the keows,” or to 44 help sis do a 
churnin',” before they could go to the jolly spell¬ 
ing-school. None but Yankee boys ever did this 
until—well—well—when, they intermarried, and 
love, that mighty potentate, made all burdens 
turn to pleasures—transformed all these old, old 
habits over into a perfect newness and delight. 

A motley assemblage were convened inside the 
walls of that log-<»bin school-house. Hero was a 
boy wearing a roundabout made by cutting the 
skirts off from his father’s high-collared, short- 
waisted, well-kept wedding coat. The skirts were 
still doing valiant service made over into a vest. 
Hero were two boys in buckskin pantaloons that 
had been wet and dried on them, and fitted to the 
skin ; here one with a gay coat made of some queer 
material, adorned with dabs of bright paint of 
different colors—it was a coat bought from the 
Indians, and they liad got it of some Frerich 
traders; here a couple of young men in white 
linsey wamusses, made in a hurry and not yet 
dipped into a dye of butternut bark, for the 
plucky little mother was determined that they 
should not miss one day of school; two little boys 
in tight little trousers, made out of their grand¬ 
mother’s fine woollen shawl with the fringe run¬ 
ning down the outside seams in the legs. This 
last rare bit of adornment was duly appreciated, 
and the lads felt of, and caressed their fringe, even 
as quite young men of now-a-days pet a feeble 
moustache. Here was a girl clad in a scant dress 
of coarse cotton and wool, a home-made fabric 
that had been honestly dipped in a dye made of 
the yellow flowers of the golden rod; anothor girl 
wore a brown linsey, made too big in the clum¬ 
sily-fitting waist, but lapped over behind, and 
pinned with thorns. Her hair was likewise braided 
into six tight, snug braids, which were then done 
up into six little bobs and fastened in place with 
thorns, instead of pins. Another girl wore a linen 
dress, and a woollen apron, and a dress-handker¬ 
chief pinned closely about her neck. Yellow horn 
combs were very common among those who were 
well-to-do and could afford them. Cowhide shoes 
that came not quite up to the ancle, tied with wide, 


stout, white buckskin thongs, were a luxury 
among the young women. It was no new thing 
for a family of four or five women to own but two 
pairs of shoes among them. 

At noon the boys and girls would all play ball, 
and 44 prisoner’s base,” and “black man,” with a 
freedom and a hilarity that was good for health and 
for sociability. The little ones played “tag” aud 
“toss,” and those of the girls who had exalted 
notions of what belonged to young womanhood, 
stayed in the house and knit mittens with “ her¬ 
ring l>one” about the wrists, and fringed them 
with thrums of various colors; or they knit stock¬ 
ings with fancy open work about the tops, and 
toed them off with white yarn. Some of the smart 
ones know how to knit double heels, and clocks 
to decorate the ankles. This latter work was, I 
believe, generally, or more specially adapted to 
hoso knit of cotton or snow-white, bleached, 
flaxen thread. Pretty little accomplishments liko 
these were reckoned as something very nice in 
those early days. 

As the years.went on, Aaron Crosby continued 
making bowls, and baskets, and brooms, and his 
little chippy of a wife chirped to the new babies, 
and improvised songs for them, as she banged the 
loom and sent the shuttle a-flying, and laid out on 
the grassplot her honest webs of linen. Her little 
wheel buzzed long after the babies were tucked 
away in the trundle beds that Aaron liad made out 
of dogwood poles and elm bark. Sometimes she 
sang hymns as the flaxen thread glidod through 
her deft fingers; and sometimes, when weary with 
her many burdens, and bowed down under the 
trials that beset tho wife of a poor pioneer, why 
then the poor dear scolded. She was a noble wo¬ 
man, and deserved to wear a crown—noble be¬ 
cause of tho beautiful and sensible aspirations she 
cherished for her children. 44 Vagabone ” was the 
worst word she ever used. Wo suppose vagabond 
was her very lowest conception of worthlessness 
and meanness. She kept her boys at school all 
the timo; no privation could hinder her from this; 
and when fortune smiled sweetly on Aaron, ns it 
really did in the years to come, then the Crosbys 
removed to another home, where golden oppor¬ 
tunities were theirs, and w'here the best of educa¬ 
tional advantages met them. 

William became a printer, then an editor in a 
city, where he had hosts of friends; and it gives 
us immense satisfaction to say that a good many 
years ago we read in the papers the name of the 
little boy Billy as the Hon. William Crosby. And 
later, we read of the appointment of this son of 
that plucky little mother as minister to some 
foreign country; and then, years after, there was a 
hail of good cheer among the leading papers of one 
of the States of the old-time West when the Hon. 
William Crosby returned to his native land 
crowned with honors. 

In my quiet home I rubbed my hands gleefully, 
and my eyes were misty with joy over this poor 
boy, the pride of a true mother—the lad who had 
climbed the dizzy heights, who Btood a victor over 
poverty and adversity—one who had 44 stripped 
off his ragged coat, and made men clothe him with 
their praise.” 
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One day last fall my father laid down the papers 
containing the results of the election, and as he 
wiped his glasses he chuckled and said: 44 Blopd 

will tell. Now here’s Mr.-, the congressman 

elect from the-th district, he is related to Aaron 

Crosby’s wife. It does beat all! I am so glad to 
see the honors gathering about that little, wide¬ 
awake woman. I tell you it's a fine thing to have 
good blood and a pure line of ancestry! I’d rather 
have it than to inherit a kingdom and a throne.” 

I felt my eyes snap as I responded: 44 Aye, aye, 
father.” 


AT EVENTIDE. 

BY ANNIE E. MTJZZEY. 

WEETHEART and precious wife, 

Lean closer, prithee, in this solemn eventide, 
*Tis lonely pressing down the chilly slope of 
life— 

Lean closer to my side. 

Behind us roars tho world w T ith all its strife 
Of human passions, clamoring and unsatisfied; 
Before us, still and wide, 

Mysterious, and beautiful, and grand, 

Riso the blue mountains of the immortal summer 
land. 

Heart’s love, and dearest doar, 

We walk the sad, brown fields, through dry, 
dead hopes, w'ind-whir led, 

In this December of our life’s long wedded year, 
Plucking the leaf frost-curled, 

And looking with calm faith upon the sere, 

And shrunkon bud, wherein we know lie softly 
furled 

The spring flowers of a world 
Which w r o shall enter shortly, finding there 
"The good we miss, the truth we seek, the life we 
dare. 

Is’t thou, my bosom mate, 

Or I, who first shall cross tbatrstiU, white border 
line, 

Leaving the other sad, and lone, and tired, to wait 
Love’s tender, beckoning sign— 

Love’s hand outstretched to undo the grave’s dark 
gate, 

And lead the longing captive into life divine? 

Ah, we who have together drank the wine 
Of joy, and drained the bitter dregs of woe— 

Can either Btay in peace, and let the other go ? 

How could it be, my sweet, 

For us, who have walked together since the 
mom of May, 

And borne as one the toil, and sweat, and pain, and 
heat, 

And burden of the day— 

And watched for the return of wandering feet, 
And bowed in anguish over precious coffined 
clay— 

How could it be, I pray, 

A joy to sit in Paradise, if so, 

The joy w'e might not share, as we have shared 
our woe? 

Dear love, souls that have grown 
As ours, with fiber upon fiber intertwined, 


Each drawing on the other freely as its own— 

Soul within soul enshrined— 

Cannot be rent, and one sent forth alone, 

But it will seek, through the wide universe of 
mind, 

Restless, till it shall find, 

And bring into its own exalted state, 

The dearer self, the longing and the longed-for 
mate. 

Lean closer, dearest friend, 

Our shadows to the eastward lengthen more and 
more, 

Our earthly day is wearing downward to its end, 
And from the other shore 
Come strange, mysterious tokens that portend 
A change—a flood of glory that shall ere long pour 
Through the dissolving door 
Of fleshly sense that shuts our spirits in; 

Lord, we but wait. Forgive our debts, remove 
our sin! 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

BY JANE O. DE FOREST. 

YEN the most conservative and prejudiced 
people can but admit that this is cmphati- 
cafly the woman'8 century . The rapid ad¬ 
vancement which she has made during the last 
fifty years in literature, science and the arts, is, 
indeed, wonderful; yet it is the active, living 
prosont and the glad future to which we turn w ith 
eager, hopeful laces for a final and full release from 
all that hitherto has held her in subjection. If our 
revered grandmothers and great-aunts could read, 
write and cipher, their education was deemed 
complete; to-day, many of our leading colleges 
throw open their doors to young women. A 
quarter of a century ago, the obstacles in the path 
of a would-be medical student among women 
were almost insurmountable; now, there are not 
only successful medical colleges for women, but 
also numerous institutions whore women are ad¬ 
mitted on equal terms with men, to study the 
44 divine art of healing.” When women first began 
to practice as physicians, they had ignorant pre¬ 
judice to overcome. Their advent was too often 
hailed with sneers, and even slander, by men w ho 
selfishly sought to monopolize the profession; 
now, they not unfrequently attain popularity 
sooner than physicians of the other sex. 

As artists and sculptors, women occupy a very 
prominent position at the present time, though tho 
envy of brother artists still seeks to keep them in 
the background, and often reftises to accord a 
rightful merit to their works. 

As authors and journalists, women are no longer 
obliged to hide behind masculine nom de plume8 
in order to obtain a proper recognition, but find 
themselves welcomed and esteemed in the front 
ranks of literature. 

As orators, many of them take their places with 
the most successful of men, in fact, there are tw T o 
women in this country who, in the number of 
their lecture engagements, have no equal among 
men except the ever-popular Gough. 

Thirty years age, there were, comparatively, few 
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lady teachers, and these either carried on “ fe¬ 
male ”(!!) seminaries or taught the primary de¬ 
partments of the city schools, or the little summer 
schools in the country. It took a long time to 
convince conservatives that it was right and pro¬ 
per for women to teach and often “ usurp autho¬ 
rity ” over full-grown men, but we now find them 
filling the positions of ward-school principals and 
even principals of _high-schools. In some towns 
women have been selected as superintendents; in 
several of the Western States they occupy the 
position of county superintendent. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of the supervising principals is a young 
lady of great talent and culture. 

In various departments of business, as tele¬ 
graphy, phonography and the like, women have 
recently been meeting with increasing success. 
In stores and post-offices the “lady clerks” are 
no longer objects of surprised condemnation. 
“ The law and the gospel ” are claiming their vota¬ 
ries, much to the sorrow and disgust of some, and 
the exceeding joy of others. 

The old restrictions to woman’s fullest develop¬ 
ment are, however, by no means all removed, for 
in many of the vocations in which women are 
winning success, they find obstacles which are 
never mot with by men. Prejudice against inno¬ 
vations, time-honored contempt for the capabilities 
of women, narrow-minded and even ridiculous 
views in regard to woman’s “proper sphere ,, and 
the untiring opposition of many envious men who 
wish the monopoly of all the lucrative employ¬ 
ments of life, are among the hindrances to bp 
overcome by self-supporting women. 

The old barbaric idea that they should be under¬ 
paid because of their sex, though gradually losing 
ground, still holds great sway over the public 
mind. Women lecturers aro not yet welcomed as 
are men of the same profession, for instead of half 
the speakers in the lecture courses of our cities 
and towns being women, it is considered an ex¬ 
treme mark of condescension aod appreciation, if 
the committees fill one-third the appointments 
with women; the usual rule is, one lady orator 
and six or eight gentlemen. The “ patient pub¬ 
lic ” must submit to be bored by awkward, prozy 
Englishmen, who hasten over to this country every 
season to relieve us of our “spare cash,” and cer¬ 
tain of their American brethren who, having 
achieved a little notoriety as poets or novelists, 
rush upon the platform and, for a season or two, 
secure from deluded associations their fees of one 
or two hundred dollars a night, yet causing innu¬ 
merable growls among those very conservatives 
who are so fearful of extending “the list of 
women.” 

As preachers, women have, by no means, had 
anything like equal opportunities with men; but 
the success of Mrs. Margaret Van Cott and Sarah 
Smiley is sufficient to warrant an expectation of a 
rapid growth of the kingdom of Christ when 
women are permitted to come up to “ the help of 
the Lord against the mighty.” 

During the late temperance crusade, women 
have come to the front and learned important 
lessons concerning their own capabilities and ne¬ 
cessities. As a “ training school” for women, the 
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temperance movement will prove of immense 
benefit, even if its effect upon drinkers and drunk¬ 
ard-makers is only temporary. 

The clergy, so many of whom have heretofore 
sought to keep women in a subordinate and half- 
Pagan condition, notwithstanding that the very 
essence of the Christian religion teaches equal 
rights for all, without regard to race, color or scjc , 
have almost uniformly been active in urging 
women on in their prayer, praise, exhortation and 
entrqatyf This momentous work, so very “ pub¬ 
lic” and so much “seen of men,” has been found 
a cultivator of all true, womanly virtues, for, in¬ 
stead of detracting from that modesty and reserve 
so charming to womanhood, it has given to many 
a strength of purpose, a wider view of the needs 
of humanity and especially of their own sex, and 
has developed an ability to plan and a determina¬ 
tion to execute those plans in a manner hitherto 
exhibited only by a few brave, energetic women 
who have found themselves scouted therefor as 
“ strong-minded.” 

The so-called “woman’s sphere” is widening 
with such rapidity that everywhere we find old 
fogies rubbing their eyes in approved Rip Van 
Winkle style and stretching out their hands with 
dismay, so that, if possible, they may hinder the 
onward march of truth and right. Their frantic 
gestures and loud outcries are at once pitiable and 
comical, for, however much we may regret that 
any should remain tho victims of a narrow-minded 
conservatism, yet, in the light of tho present day, 
the spectacle of these moral mummies with their 
old, dried-up creeds and social formulas, are quite 
as unseemly and ridiculous as they would like to 
prove the friends of progress and reform to be. 
Greater opportunities will bring with them greater 
responsibilities, and women will need, more than 
ever before, healthy bodies and well-balanced, 
cultivated minds. If tins advancement of women 
to higher and wider fields of usefulness, secures 
that careful physical and mental culture, which 
has so often been sadly lacking among them, what 
an unspeakable boon it will prove to the entire 
human race. To be sure, the learned (?) Dr. Clarke 
sought to show that the highest mental training 
and physical well-being are incompatible for wo¬ 
men, but, after the demolition he lias received by 
the pens of Mrs. Duffey and others, it is quite un¬ 
necessary to renew the discussion. It is enough 
to know that the majority of the best educated 
American women are superior in their health and 
powers of endurance. 

A thoroughly cultivated woman, one with high 
aims and earnest hopes of achievment and a wish 
to make the world better by having lived in it, 
w ill not torture her body by w’earing her clothing 
tight and improperly suspended. Science has 
already taught her that plenty of breathing room 
and undisplaced vital organs are absolntcly essen¬ 
tial to the highest intellectual attainments and 
effective effort, and by physiological dressing she 
avoids the principal source of the numerous ills 
with wffiich women are afflicted. One of the most 
urgent of the present needs of women is a know¬ 
ledge of physiology. Comparatively few of them 
can attend lectures upon the subject, but all can. 
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and should, read instructive books. I know of 
none more valuable than 44 What Women Should 
Know/’ by Mrs. E. B. Duffey, whose name is so 
femiliar to the readers of the Home Magazine. 
It is written plainly, yet with the utmost purity of 
tone. I had long felt the necessity of such a book, 
prepared by a woman, and would gladly see it in 
the hands of every woman in the country, old or 
young, married or single. I mention this exceed¬ 
ingly valuablo and readable book entirely without 
solicitation, believing tliat its careful perusal can¬ 
not tail to benefit all women of sense. 

Again, women should keep themselves well 
posted in regard to all passing events of import¬ 
ance ; they should know what is going on in the 
religious and political worlds; but they cannot 
unless they continually read several of the best 
newspapers. There has been a grand reform 
among women in this rospect since the commence¬ 
ment of the rebellion, for then it was that the 
masses of women began to feel their equal right to 
tho news of the day. Yet there is still a great 
multitude of American-born women who read but 
little that is of any service as a mental diet. The 
trashy “story weeklie,” which should be written 
with an a, form tho sum total of the reading of 
very many of the sisterhood. I am very far from 
condemning all fiction, but the ridiculous twaddle 
which is sent out from many of the large cities to 
be eagerly devoured by thousands of people should 
at once receive the condemnation of all intelligent 
women. By this means, they will themselves bo 
led to select a better style of literature, and also 
prevent their children, both boys and girls, from 
acquiring a taste for inferior mental food. 

Nothing is more entertaining than tho conversa¬ 
tion of a bright, well-educated, reading woman; 
the freshness of her youthful looks may have de¬ 
parted, but tho brilliancy of her ideas, set in wqII- 
choscn words, soon leads her hearers to forget any 
loss of youthful plumpness, or graceful outlines of 
form and face. In fact, there is*no better preserva¬ 
tive of good looks than active, well-stored minds. 

It has been my good fortune within the last few 
years to meet with very many of the most talented 
and highly cultivated of my countrywomen, and 
with few exceptions I have found them endowed 
with more than ordinary physical beauty. The 
old saying, “Why she is too pretty to be smart,” 
will soon be classed among other silly sayings of 
ignorant people. Intellectual endowments and 
manly beauty have never been thought incom¬ 
patible, for, in fact, our greatest men are usually 
blessed with fine physiques; but from time im¬ 
memorial, girls and women have been taught that 
a pretty fece and fine figure were the only needful 
possessions for thoir sox, and that it was unneces¬ 
sary for any but irredeemably homely women to 
cultivate their minds. Having thus been taught, 
it has not been surprising to find those whom 
nature had given fino minds as well as handsome 
faces, devoting the whole of their attention and 
solicitude to the best methods of enhancing the 
beauty of the latter, without any thought of the 
necessity of culture for the former. 

Thank Heaven that these pernicious views, j 
savoring of Oriental harem life, are fast giving | 


place to those of an enlightened common sense. 
It is true that there are women of very limited 
brain-power who have a kind of doll-like beauty 
in early life, but they soon lade, and their m inds 
and feces are equally uninteresting, while the 
handsome, intellectual lady,* who has cultivated 
both mind and body, usually retains her physical 
beauty till long past the prime of life. 

“ I don’t seo that you grow old any,” said a gen¬ 
tleman to a lady friend, whom ho had not met for 
some time. 

44 Well, not very fast, I think,” she replied, no¬ 
wise flattered by words she knew were true and 
spoken with sincerity; 44 for I have something else 
to interest me in the world beside washing dishes. 
I certainly do a great deal of that kind of work; 
but most women have nothing more elevating for 
subjects of thought, and while yet in early life 
their faces become wrinkled and colorless/* 

There is nothing more ennobling to the mind, 
and hence beautifying to the face, than a life of 
generous activity, which seeks the widest culture, 
and strives to aid “our poor humanity ” upward 
to a broader, truer civilization. Women whose* 
thoughts and aims are circumscribed by their own 
littlo rounds of every-day duties, whose reading 
never goes beyond the “weokly” story papers 
and cook-books, whose chief topics of conversa¬ 
tion are the neighborhood scandals and bicker¬ 
ings, tho beaux and tho latest styles, and who, as 
is probable, scout all ideas of “woman’s rights” 
and outside duties, must not be surprised to find 
themselves soon doing duty as wall-flowers in 
society, and becoming faded and insipid “old 
women ” at forty. 

No woman with well-stored mind, good literary 
tastes and benevolent activities, will often be found 
a victim of ennui . To her life will not be a holi¬ 
day, and she will feel most keenly tho sorrows 
and bereavements which are the lot of all. Yet, 
looking abroad over our beautiful world, she will 
find so much that is cheering, will see so many 
noble characteristics of humanity, and will so 
strongly feel the necessity of speaking brave words 
in defence of the right and vigorously denouncing 
the wrong, that she will have no time or inclina¬ 
tion to dwell much upon tho 44 might have beens,” 
to depreciate her own lot in life, or to conjure up a 
variety of bodily ills. 

It will, indeed, be a foretaste of millenial glory, 
when women, no longer hampered by musty old 
creeds concerning their 44 proper sphere,” shall be 
given opportunities for the fullest development of 
all their powers of mind, and shall be encouraged 
to take whatever position in life they can fill with 
the greatest ability and satisfaction. Therefore, 
all hail! to tho present days, whose events art* 
stirring them out of their almost hopeless torpor, 
and thank God for Woman’s Rights Conventions. 
Congresses for the Advancement of Women, and 
Woman’s Crusades against Intemperance. 


Let no man be too proud to work. Let no man 
be ashamed of a hard fist or a sunburnt (counte¬ 
nance. Let him be ashamed only of ignorance and 
sloth. Let no man be ashamed of poverty. Let 
him only be ashamed of dishonesty and idleness**. 
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TO A PRETTY STRANGER. 


I DO not know you, lady fair! 
Perhaps I never may, 

(For Fate can seldom drop so rare 
A treasure in my way). 

Still memory may take delight 
In trying to recall 
The comet of a shiny night— 

The Beauty of a Ball. 


You feel, I fancy, very proud; 

Or, maybe, very vain: 

You find the homage of the crowd 
A pleasant thing to gain. 

But say,—is yours a happy state ? 

I cannot guess at all 
What sentiments may animate 
The Beauty of a Ball. 


To hear the song—to see the dance 
In which you flitted by— 

To summon up that haughty glance 
Before the mental eye— 

Such sights and sounds I shall esteem 
A privilege, though small; 

And you shall reign throughout my dream, 
The Beauty of a Ball. 


My lady fair! your winning ways, 
Your figure, face and dress 
Will haunt me many, many days, 

In all their loveliness. 

But should we meet—where’er it be— 
(Park,/£te or banquet-hall,) 

You have no name but this for me— 
“The Beauty of a Ball.” 
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GIRLS, HOMELESS AND FRIENDLESS. 

BT MARY GAY ROBINSON. 


(From the Methodist) 


O F the large five-story brick houses in St 
Mark’s Place, New York, No. 27 has a 
special interest It is the Girls’ Lodging- 
House, established and supported by the Child¬ 
ren’s Aid Society. 

The modern improvements, making the great 
house convenient for its present use, have all gone 
up skyward, as the third story and the fourth and 
fifth stories in the French roof are new, and ar¬ 
ranged as dormitories filled with single beds and 
as many small lockers or closets extending the 
length of the rooms. In the rear, from the top¬ 
most story, the fire-escape descends to the ground. 

The spacious parlors, and the usual elegant 
apartments of a first-class New York house, here 
serve as reception-room, with piano, pictures, 
books, Brussels carpets and lace curtains; the 
back parlors as the sewing-machine class-room , 
where are twenty-five machines arranged in rows, 
and a large cutting-table. Here pupils come in 
from outside, and learn to operate on ail the ma¬ 
chines that are in common use in our factories and 
stores. 

On the second story is the sitting-room of the 
house and the matron’s room, and above that the 
dressmaking department , opened last spring. Any 
young girls who show a capacity for learning this 
trade are given board and homo for three, four and 
six months, and a competent dressmaker has 
chargo of them. We were shown elegant dresses 
in process of completion, of merino, diagonal 
loth and poplin; the room was well hung with 
ail the latest patterns, and the most fashionable 
lady might here leave her fabrics with assurance 
that they would be made up in the latest style and 
in perfect taste. 

Sevon young lady apprentices are now learning 
their trade, and all they need is the regular patron¬ 
age of the lady friends of the institution to keep 
the department successful and remunerative. 

The work of the whole house is done by the in¬ 
mates, with the exception of one hired laundress, 
who can show the novices how to do their work 
in better style. Girls with no money come and 
work for their board till situations are obtained 
for them, and almost as soon as a girl is well 
trained she is in demand for a situation that is sure 
to offer. 

An advertisement is kept in the Sun that there 
is such a place, policemen who find girls wander¬ 
ing on the streets send them here, and cards arc 
distributed through all the station-houses of the 
city, that all who need a refuge may find it. The 
night is cold and ^tormy, half snow and rain. As 
we talk with the matron, the bell rings, and a 
woman is ushered in—a hard case, a drunkard by 
the look of her face and breath. She brings a note 
from a kind-hearted gentleman who knew the 
matron. 

“ Where did you come from?” 

“ From Boston; the lady died I worked for.” 

44 Have you any money ?’ ’ 

44 No, marm. I sent my money home to my 


sister, who is a widow with four little chil¬ 
dren.” 

44 How old are you ?” 

“Eighteen, marm.” (She looks to be twenty- 
five or thirty.) 

“Well, you may go up-stairs, take off your 
things, and dry yourself by the fire. 

“We must not turn them away such a night as 
this; but she is a hard case; we can’t keep her 
long, she may harm the others.” 

The procession of Lcs Miserables is quite long. 
The doorrbell, like a funeral knell, keep? striking 
“one more unfortunate.” Time after time its 
summons is answered. And here come a family 
group—a woman forlorn in looks, like those that 
sit on the sidewalks with a baby in lap and the 
empty hand held out; and this one has a baby, 
peaked, shriveled, lace all forehead, a few stray 
locks of hair on its head, pale as the ghost of a 
baby ; but the kind matron says, 44 pretty baby!” 
“pretty baby!” to please the poor mother; and 
two little boys complete the group, sent here from 
the society office, while the father and an older 
boy are sent to some boys’ lodging-house. 

Over fifteen hundred young women, homeless, 
friendless and forlorn, passed through this house 
last year. And who are they? Mrs. Hurley, the 
experienced and devoted matron, will picture a 
few of them for us. One is a pretty, blue-eyed little 
girl of eleven, who was thrust out upon the street. 
Her story was: 44 She asked for something to eat, 
and they lick&d her awful, and put her out on the 
street.” She wandered into an industrial school, 
and the teacher sent her to the lodging-house. 

“ One night last winter we were aroused about 
midnight by a terrible knocking at the door, and 
looking out saw a girl and a man on the stoop and 
a crowd on the sidewalk. She was a young girl of 
sixteen, who had been found by the good man 
who brought her, sitting on a doorstep crying. 
This was her story : Some young man in his sum¬ 
mer visit to the country had made love to her, and 
had promised to marry her if she would come to 
the city. She had fellen desperately in love with 
him. Knowing his name, and that he lived in 
Fourteenth Street, New York, she had slipped 
away from her home and come to the city to find 
him. Wandering all day long through the streets, 
night overtook her, and she knew not where to 
go. Happening to fell into good hands, she had 
been brought here. We found she was an orphan 
of respectable parentage, with an aged grand¬ 
mother and a guardian. We wrote to her friends, 
and the grandmother came and took back the 
rescued child, grateful for our care.” 

Another in the procession: 

44 A young girl and her brother came on from 
South America. Their parents and relatives were 
dead. A gentleman took them West, and in a few 
years the brother died. The day ho was buried, 
the sorrow-stricken sister took the cars, and when 
the conductor came and asked where she w r as go¬ 
ing she did not know. 

44 4 Are you going to New York?* 

44 4 Yes.’ 

44 Arrived here, she wandered the streets, and, 
in search of work, went into an intelligence office. 
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After paying a dollar, she was promised a good 
situation, questioned as to her home and friends, 
and placed in an inner room to wait. Late in the 
afternoon the man offered to give her a note to a 
lady who would keep her for the night, and sent a 
boy with her to make sure she would not miss the 
way. On reaching the house, she was shown to a 
handsomely-furnished room, in which were seated 
two ladies. One seemed to be an invalid; the 
other took the note and read it, and asked her to 
lie down and rest while she had tea prepared for 
her. But as soon as the older lady left the room, 
the other started up, and, with impressive words 
and earnest gestures, bade her go quickly from 
the house. 4 Go l go l for your life, go !* * I flew 
down the stairs, and, opening the door, I dashed 
out and fled along the street to a park, where I sat 
down and cried till a policeman came, who, find¬ 
ing I had no place to go to, sent me here.* 

‘‘This is but a specimen/* says the matron. 
“ This great city is hill of traps for the destruction 
of young girls; and on the part of our young girls 
there are two causes why these traps are so suc¬ 
cessful —laziness and love of dress . 

44 At this lodging-house we give meals and lodg¬ 
ing in return for what the girls can do about the 
house. We have fifty-three beds, and last winter, 
for a time, we were more than frill; but usually 
we have only about thirty or forty lodgers. Some 
who come pay one dollar and a half a week, and 
go out and look for work. Servant girls come 
here between service and stay till they find places. 
Shop-girls stay till they can earn money to get a 
boarding place; and nearly all our lodgor are do¬ 
mestics, doing the entire work of our largo house, 
which we consider a training service, though we 
are not able to teach special departments of work, 
as cooking and laundry work, to any great extent. 
At Christmas we have a turkey dinner, mock 
mince pie, roast beef; at tea extra cake and apple¬ 
sauce, and in the evening a reunion, to which we 
invite all the girls we know; at Christmas Eve, 
Santa Claus comes with a present for every girl in 
the house. 

“Every Sunday we have services—in the morn¬ 
ing a Bible class, in the evening addresses from 
gentleman from Dr. Tyng’s House of the Evan¬ 
gelists ; and every second Sunday Mr. Brace con¬ 
ducts the service.’* 

At No. 47 East Tenth Street, we find a large 
house with the sign, “ Free Training School for 
Women.” The training is done by ladies who 
volunteer their services, and are there during the 
day. There is a cheap restaurant in the basement. 
A man comes every week and gives lectures on 
cooking. Working-girls are taught three days in 
the week, and ladies two days, and servant-girls 
come here to find places. They also teach sewing, 
dressmaking and telegraphy. Mrs. Hodges and 
Miss Carson have the school in charge. When wo 
called, the ladies were gone for the day, and there 
was no one who could give much information. 

In Seventh Avenue, corner West Thirteenth 
Htreet, is the Home for Friendless Girls. 

This is doing a good work, and one much needed. 
The matron tells us: “ We receive girls and young 
women from ages of ten to twenty-five, keep them 
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one month while they do the work of the house, 
and then we send them to Christian homes in the 
country. They come here from the hospital, cured, 
but not well enough to go to work. We have a 
great many applications from women from twenty- 
five to sixty years of age. We have to say, 1 No.’ 
There seems to be no place for them. We have 
taken a few girls, who receive low wages, as 
boarders. There are three sewing-machines in 
the house, and we teach all who want to learn to 
use them. We average twenty-two in family, and 
they are coming and going all t^ie time; those who 
remain and those who have come in during the 
year number one hundred and seventy-seven.” 

All these institutions appeal to the Christian 
public for aid to carry on their much needed work. 


MAKING A HOME IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY MARY H. THORNE. 


M Y father was married in the year 1820. 

About the same time, his father, a small 
farmer in one of the eastern counties of 
the then new State of Ohio, in company with some 
of his neighbors, concluded to sell out, and move 
farther west, in order to buy land for his children. 

The country along the Ohio River was being 
rapidly filled up, and settlements were forming 
up the creeks. But, a short distance back from 
the watercourses, it was all unbroken. There was 
no danger, at that time, from wild men or wild 
beasts; the one great obstacle to be overcome was 
the heavy forests. Into that grandfather and his 
friends moved. In the first settling of the State, 
there had been a trail “blazed” from Cincinnati 
to Portsmouth. It had been “cut out” and 
“worked” where the stumps would allow it. It 
was known as the “ big road;” there was no other 
near but paths and 44 blazes.” Grandfather bought 
land adjoining this rood. Father stayed with him 
until he had a house built and a clearing made; 
and then, with nothing but his hands and his axe, 
he went into the woods to make himself a home. 

Grandfather had expended all his means in buy¬ 
ing land, and had no more to give. And with a 
feeling still held by some, he seemed to think it 
would not be safe to trust his children with abso¬ 
lute control of the property he gave them, so he 
only gave father a 44 title bond ” for his land, with 
a provision that he could never sell it without his 
consent; and on those conditions he, a boy not 
more than twenty, went into the woods, cut the 
timber off a spot for a yard and garden, built him 
a cabin and moved in, before his first child was 
bom, in the fall of 1821. Their possessions w r ere 
small, but hope was large. 

They had but one bed, but father bored holes in 
the wall in which he inserted the ends of two poles, 
at the proper distance away he fixed two forks to 
receive the other ends, a pole for the side, some 
dap-boards for a bottom; his mother gave him 
linen for a 44 tick,” which he filled with straw-; 
then mother took feathers enough out of her bed 
to make a pair of pillows, and—they had a spare 
bed. The rest of their furniture was all equally 
primitive. 
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And here they toiled for years. Father had no 
team/ and was compelled to “crop” with some 
neighbor who had land enough cleared to take a 
44 cropper,” that is, a hand who would attend a 
crop and take a part of it for his pay. 

When not employed on his own ground, he 
worked by the month or day for any one fore¬ 
handed enough to hire, and so procured those 
things for his family that he was compelled to 
buy; and every hour possible, toiling at his own 
homestead, deadening, chopping, burning, with 
mother’s help, each year widened the area of his 
own arable land. But it was slow work. Mother 
was dissatisfied and he was discouraged, when an 
event occurred which changed matters for them 
greatly. 

Southern Ohio was not surveyed and laid off in 
sections, like other western lands, but had been 
granted to officers in the Revolutionary War, as a 
reward for their services, and they had had them 
surveyed and their grants located, (loosely, indeed, 
sometimes two, or even three, claims being 41 laid ” 
on the same land,) and they, or their heirs, had 
agents through the country to sell their lands to 
settlers, and to attend to their interests generally. 
The man who had the care of the lands in this 
particular neighborhood, lived in a town near 
whcro father was raised, and had known him all 
his life, and, of course, when he came to see after 
his employer’s affairs, he stayed among his old 
acquaintances. He was a shrewd man, and it did 
not take him long to find how things were going 
with every one around him. 

Among these was the man whose land joined 
father’s on one side. He had bought of the same 
agent, and had been one of the first men, if not the 
first, who had settled in the neighborhood, at 
least, he had the best improved farm in the settle¬ 
ment. 

It was the custom, at that time, to sell the land 
to settlers, taking what they could pay down, and 
allowing them almost their own time to pay the 
balance, with a low rate of interest, the agent 
holding the deed, and giving the buyer a title- 
bond, assuring it to him when he filled the condi¬ 
tions of it. Failing in these, the land was forfeited 
to the original owner. This man had bought in 
this way, and built a cabin and a stable, cleared 
up at least three fields, planted an apple-orchard of 
good fruits, which, with some pear and cherry- 
trees, were in full bearing; and liad dug a well. 
After doing all this he had become discouraged 
and was going to give it up. 

General B., the agent, was staying at father’s 
when he learned this, and he proposed to him to 
sell his little home and buy this. It looked like 
an utter impossibility, but mother was eager to 
try. Of course, on the tenuro which lather hold 
his land, he could only sell it through or to his 
fkther, who, at first, refused to listen to any pro¬ 
posal of the kind; but, after days of importunity, 
mostly from General B., he offered to take back 
the land at a nominal price, but not a cent in 
money to make the necessary first payment. 
Finding him inexorable, the agent proposed to 
father to take the place, giving his notes, and 
taking the bond, he waiving the payment down. 


It was generous of him, but he told mother “ he 
was bound to give Eli a chance,” and he was not 
afraid to trust him. His father’s hardness hurt 
father’s kindly heart cruelly. But, perhaps, it was 
best He got a horse (he had managed to get one 
before,) and some farming utensils, a cow, a few 
sheep and some hogs, and he had now as much 
cleared land as he could attend to. He moved to 
his new home, building a new cabin close to the 
old one, and there I, his first girl, was born. 

It took long years of toil and saving to pay for 
that home, but it was a happy one, for all that; the 
soil produced well, but there was no market near 
for years, and money was hard to get, and men 
used to go “down to the river to harvest,” and 
“down the river to cut cord-wood,” or to the 
44 salt-works,” to get money to pay their tax, buy 
leather and salt, three things that could not be 
; done without money. Father never did but the 
first, but he toiled early and late, planting and 
sowing, and each year clearing a little more ground, 
my brothers helping, with their little might, and 
even mother, after weaving or spinning all day, 
would go out and gather brush or pick trash to 
burn till late bed-time, and we all knew that no 
money must bo spent for anything. But, in those 
times of home-spun, a thrifty woman could do 
much, and mother was that, truly. Not only was 
her family always comfortable, but in the villages 

for miles around, Mrs.-’s jeans, white flannels, 

linen coverlets and counterpanes, were as well 
known as some mills are to-day, and though they 
did not bring money, they did bring a great many 
comforts, and, for those times, luxuries. 

After a time, there was a mill built on the 44 big 
creek,” six or seven miles away, to do merchant 
work. Before this the settlers had depended on 
hand-mills or horse-mills for their bread, but now 
these men not only ground grain for bread, but 
bought the surplus, and all tho pork in the coun¬ 
try, at a low figure, to be sure, but they paid the 
money for it. That was an era for that section of 
country, I can tell you. And then came a memo¬ 
rable year, when an enterprising farmer on the 
river concluded to build a flat-boat himself^ and 
pack his own pork and take his own flour to New 
Orleans, the only route to the seaboard or the east 
at all accessible to us at that time; and he an¬ 
nounced that he would finish filling his boat, on 
commission, for such farmers as would trust him 
with their produce, and father gladly availed him¬ 
self of the opportunity. And then came a season 
of working and saving such as we had never 
known before. As mother said, 44 every edge had 
to cut.” There was a couple of beeves fattened 
and killed, all the pork that could be spared wan 
packed, and all the wheat, but just enough for a 
Sunday loaf, or a mess of warm biscuit, onoe in a 
great while, was ground and sent off. 

But it was all repaid when Colonel N. returned, 
and father received money enough, as ho joyfully 
declared, 44 to swing him clear of the world.** 
And the very next day he put on his many-caped 
big coat, and mounted “ Doctor” and rode twenty 
miles to D. to make the last payment on his land 
and receive the longed-for deed which secured hi* 
home to him and his children. 
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I would like to tell the readers of the Homb 
something of the amusements of those times, the 
“rollings,” the “raisings,” the “flax-pulling,” 
(he quiltings, the apple-cutting and the sugar- 
making, the schools, and, above all, the camp¬ 


meeting. But my article is too long already. The 
young of the present day can scarcely bo made to 
comprehend the hardships and privations of those 
who, through them, conquered the wilderness and 
made of it Homes. 




RACHEL DILLOWAY'S SOU.* 

BY MBS. JULIA. C. R. DOER. 

CHAPTER XXI. 


“ EE there—and there—and there—and there,’ ’ 

said John Farrington to Mrs. Dilloway, one 

r —s morning in the following spring. “Did 
you ever see anything so pretty and graceful in all 
your life?” 

“ Not in the shape of designs for calioo-printing, 
certainly,” was the lady’s answer, taking up one 
drawing after another, and examining it critically. 
“They are very beautiful. Where did you find 
them?” 

“They came to me last night, by mail, from 
Linborough. Mrs. Dilloway, if I am any judge, 
they are the best designs we ever got hold o t It 
is a new hand, too—so, fresh and unhackneyed. 
Do you notice? Not one of the old, stereotyped 
lines and curves. This arabesque in black, green 
and gold is like nothing in the heavons above or 
the earth beneath. Yet how graceful it is.” 

“ This is even prettier,” said Rachel, taking up 
another—a gray ground over which ran the pale 
pink of the trailing arbutus, with here and there a 
delicate plumy fern—“ it is like an April day.” 

“ Who sent them—did you say?” she asked, a 
moment after, as Mr. Farrinton still continued to 
graze at the drawings in a brown study. 

He drew a letter from his pocket. “ This came 
with them,” he said. 

It ran thus: 


“ Linborough, March 7th. 

** Aoent of the Calico Mills at Woodleigh : 

“ Sib, —I take the liberty of sending you some 
designs for calico-printing. Will you be so kind as 
to tell me if they are good for anything ? I am not 
quite sure on that point. Perhaps a design may 
be pretty, and yet not be practically available. If 
these should happen to be such as you can use, I 
trust to your honor to pay me whatever they 
are worth. 


“ Very respectfully, yours, 

“ R. L. Sterling.” 


“ Unsophisticated, at all events,” said Mrs. Dillo¬ 
way, with a low, musical laugh. “ Is 4 R. L. Ster¬ 
ling,’ a man or a woman?” 

“Some young fellow, I imagine,” replied Mr. 
Farrington. “ The handwriting might be mascu¬ 
line or feminine, either one.” 

He took up the letter and read it over. “ One 
thing,” he remarked, tapping it with his fingers, 

• Entered according to Act of Congress, In the year 1874, 
by Mas. Juua C. R. Dorr, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congreaa, at Washington. 


“ looks as if it was a woman’s work. The writer 
addresses me as the agent of the ‘ Calico Mills at 
Woodleigh.’ Now any man, among men, would 
have known that these were the Dilloway Mills. 
Whereas, it might be quite possible that a woman 
should know nothing more than that there were 
some mills down in Woodleigh, where they made 
calico. But that’s neither here nor there. This 
person—we will say he for the sake of conveni¬ 
ence—does not know his own strength now, but 
he will not be long in discovering it. And that is 
what I came up to talk about. I would not have 
the Nascomas get hold of him and his designs for 
anything, Mrs. Dilloway I” 

Rachel laughed. 

“Afraid of your rivals?” she asked, lilting her 
eyebrows. “But I give you carte-blanche , Mr. 
Farrington. Secure your prize, if you can. Pay 
him so well that he will not be tempted to carry 
his wares to another market.” 

The next day, when Daisy returned from school, 
she tossed a letter into Rose’s lap. 

“ Open it quick, Rosy-posy,” she said. “ See! 
it is from Woodleigh. Isn’t that whore you sent 
your designs?” 

Rose’s heart seemed to stop beating, and she 
held the letter in her hand for some minutes before 
she removed it from the envelope. She was weary 
of thinking and planning. The late winter months 
had but confirmed the judgment of those that had 
gone before. Something besides flower-making 
must be found for a permanent resouroe. And she 
had tried so many things, and formed so many 
projects, only to be disappointed and to come back 
to her pansies and rose-buds again! 

One day, she had been quite ill, and had lain on 
the little chintz-covered lounge for many hours; 
during all of whiph her busy brain had insisted 
upon resolving itself into a committee of ways 
and means. It had added, and subtracted, and 
multiplied; it had called the short roll of tho two 
or three paintings, the pair of bronzes, the quaint 
vases and other ornaments—the souvenirs of better 
days—all so closely associated with her mother's 
memory. Would the time ever come—was it not 
surely drawing near—when she would bo forced* 
to sell them for half their value? And who could 
ever prize them as she and Daisy did ? 

She got up, at last, with a desperate resolve to 
interest herself in something so absorbing that it 
should, for a while, drive away these persistently 
intruding thoughts. What should it be? What 
if she were to get out her box of water-colors and 
paint a little while? She had not touched her 
brushes for so long. 

She wished she had some wild flowers to copy. 
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If Aunt Jane would only let her have some sprays 
of the trail! ng-arbutus that was blooming in the 
hanging-basket in her south window. 

Coming back presently with a few of the pale 
pink clusters—which were all the more delicate 
for their indoor growth—and two or three minute 
fern leaves she had found lifting their dainty heads 
among the mosses, she was soon absorbed in the 
pleasant task of painting them upon a bit of card¬ 
board. 

Aunt Jane came softly into the room and stole 
up behind her. 

“You do beat all!” she exclaimed, adjusting 
her spectacles for a nearer view. “I Wonder if 
there’s anything pretty you can’t do? That pic¬ 
ture makes me think of a brocade-silk scarf my 
husband brought me from the Indies the spring 
before our John was born—more’n forty years 
ago. ’Twould make a dreadftil pretty calico now, 
wouldn’t it ? Just them colors and all.” 

It was not precisely the kind of praise Miss Rosq 
Sterling had been accustomed to receive from 
friends and teachers. But after she went to bed 
that night, and the old perplexing questions began 
surging through her brain again, Aunt Jane’s 
words recurred to her. 

Why not? Somebody made the designs for all 
the new prints. Somebody made very poor ones, 
too, sometimes; if she might judge from the un¬ 
graceful monstrosities often displayed in the shop 
windows. And had not Mons* Verat once told 
her in his broken English that she had a gift for 
designing? Had he not often called her the most 
promising of his pupils? 

She was up with the dawn, eager to try what 
she could do. All that day, and the next, and the 
next, the room was strewn with bits of paper and 
card-board, covered with designs of all sorts, and 
in all manner of colors. It was harder than she 
had thought it would be, to satisfy herself. But 
at length she finished half a dozen, and—as wo 
know—sent them to the “agent of the calico mills 
at Woodleigh.” For Aunt Jano had told her there 
were mills at that place. 

“Open the letter—do, Rose 1” said Daisy, look¬ 
ing at her sister with wondering eyes. “What 
are you waiting for?” 

It was opened at last, with trembling fingers; 
and two new, crisp bank-notes fell into Rose’s lap. 
She picked them up, her cheek flushing. 

“ Why, little Dot!” she cried, as her eye caught 
the amount. “ Why, see here, child l” 

Then, in a sudden passion of tears, she covered 
her face with her hands. 

Daisy hovered about her in a state of consterna¬ 
tion. She could not comprehend the joy that put 
on the garb of grief. 

“What is it, Rose?” she whispered. “Isn’t it 
as much as you expected? What does it mean, 
Rosy?” and she strove to remove the clasped fin¬ 
gers and get a glimpse of the sweet, flushed, tear- 
stained face. \ 

Rose caught her to her heart, without speaking, 
while she ran her eyes rapidly over Jomn Far¬ 
rington’s letter. f 

“ It means rest,” she cried. “ It means! time to 
live, and time to grow. It means that/we need 


not lead scrimped, narrow lives all our days; and 
it means that you can be educated, Daisy! It 
means that I can earn more than a bare living; 
and that we two will not have to be separated. 
Oh, I thank God!” 

“Was it as bad as that?” asked Daisy, in low 
tones of wonder and alarm. “ Did you fear that. 
Rosy?” 

“Yes, I feared that, Daisy. I feared that the 
only way by which I could give you such an edu¬ 
cation as mother would have wished, was to break, 
up our little home here, and go away somewhere, 
where I oould earn more—but how or where I did 
not know.. Why, Dot, I could not have earned 
this,” picking up one of the bills, “in a whole 
month of flower-making!” 

• Daisy was reading the letter. 

“ 4 The Dilloway Mills,’ ” she said. (i That 
young man’s name is Dilloway. Do you suppose 
they are his?” 

“His? No. He Is a student in college, you 
say. I suppose they might belong to his father.” 

“ He hasn’t any father. You see I have to be 
polite to him, Rosy-posy, when ho brought me 
homo and was so kind and everything—and one 
day he told me his father was dead. I don’t know 
what we were talking about. It j ust happened so. 
I wish you wouldn’t look at me so, Rose!” 

41 You are a very sensitive little Daisy. I thought 
a cat might look on a king.” 

“ But—Rose—” 

“ Well, dear. But what V* 

44 Ho’s just as good as he can be—and a real gen¬ 
tleman !” the child exclaimed, vehemently; 44 and 
ho has been so kind to me l I don’t feel as if we 
had treated him very well, Rose.” 

A little shadow swept over Rose’s face. 

“Why, Daisy?” 

“ He wants to call here, I know he does,” she 
said. 44 He has just as good as asked me if he 
might, ever so many times. And I had to make 
believe I did not understand him. I wish I might 
invite him, Rose.” 

Rose shook her head, while the shadow deep¬ 
ened. 

44 1 wish so, too, darling; and we might invite 
him if dear mamma was alive. But, living as we 
do—we two young girls togetheiv-we cannot re¬ 
ceive calls from gentlemen. I don’t see how we 
can ever have any society, Dot, until you are a 
young lady. By that time, maybe, I shall be old 
enough to be your chaperon. That’s one comfort, 
isn’t it?” 

Daisy was right. Ever since that wild Decem¬ 
ber night, 'when Roy had found her in the storm, 
he had been haunted by a tantalizing picture of 
the bright little parlor, with its soft tints and glow¬ 
ing fire, of which he had caught one glimpse 
through the open door; and of the lovely, eager, 
half-smiling, half-tearful face, with its crown ot‘ 
sunny hair, and its large, soft eyes, that had for 
one moment looked into his owm, ere he bowed 
and vanished into the darkness. 

But it was equally true that Aunt Jane’s “lin- 
ter” and its occupants might have been at the 
antipodes for all the progress he made toward any 
farther acquaintance. Since that night, Rose had, 
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Indeed, if she chanced to meet him, which was not 
often the case, recognised his presence by a courte¬ 
ous acknowledgment; and on the first occasion of 
their meeting she had thanked him warmly for 
his care of Daisy. But that once done, her quiet, 
womanly reserve raised a barrier between them 
that he found it impossible to pass. If his own 
nature had been less refined, less sensitive, he 
might not have perceived this barrier which was 
so intangible, so airy; or, perceiving, he might in 
his rude strength have overleaped it. As it was, 
he could have entered Buckingham Palace far 
frr more easily than he could have intruded upon 
the cloister-like seclusion of Rose’s home. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

C ommencement-days have been so often 
described, that any mention of the one which 
placed the final seal upon Roy’s college life, seems 
almost superfluous. Every summer, from June 
to August, we hear the “ old, old story” repeated 
over and over again. And yet, like several other 
old stories, it is always new. To each individual 
graduate and his own circle of friends, the day is 
just as solemnly joyous, just as momentous, as if 
no other man had graduated since the world was 
made. So, as a large part of Woodlcigh is going 
to Linborough to hear Roy’s valedictory, I think 
we must go, too. 

Mr. Forde has the honor of being one of the 
trustees; and there has been no commencement- 
day for more than a dozen years, on which his 
portly figure and calm, benignant face have not 
appeared upon the stage. Of coarse, he will be 
there to-day. So will John Farrington and Molly— 
who is known no longer as “ Molly,” but as Mrs. 
Farrington, the handsome, dignified wife of the 
agent of the Dilloway Mills. She has kept even 
pace with her husband, and grown with his growth. 
Janet’s best silk gown has been made over for the 
occasion, and she is in a little tremor of excitement 
as she brushes Andrew’s black broadcloth suit, 
and ties his new cravat with her own helpful 
hands. They are old people now, and do not leave 
Woodleigh often; and to go to Linborough is quite 
an event. But is not Master Roy going to speak 
before the governor, and all tho grandees, and the 
great church-full of people? And Bhall not they 
be there, to see and to hear, when the mistress her¬ 
self suggested it, and said the young master would 
be glad to have all his own Mends near him on 
that eventfol day? Andrew put all his heart into 
my lady’s posy that morning. 

Katy is going, also. Not one shall be wanting, 
Rachel says, of those who have especially loved 
and cared for her boy. 

As for Rachel herself—O mothers! you know all 
about it; and the rest of you, who are not mothers, 
would not know if I were to talk till doomsday. 
80 what’s -the use? But 1 must tell you how she 
went the night before, with her little basket in her 
hand, over the well-worn “cross-lot” path to the 
graveyard on the hill. She had such a sense of 
tender pity for him who had lain there so ndany j 
years, and who had never once, with mortal eyes,; 
beheld the son whose opening manhood was so 


foil of promise and beauty. It seemed to her that 
even Heaven oould not make amends for that; 
and she laid her little gift of flowers on his grave 
with such a yearning wish that he might see their 
boy to-morrow. And yet—as it had done through 
so many long years—as it would do, she believed, 
until the day of her death—her heart made its 
silent protest in the bitter sprig of rue. She had 
long since ceased to hope that the mystery that 
darkened between them would ever be lifted. 

The Woodleigh party took the early train for 
Linborough, reaching the city just in time for the 
exercises at the church. Rachel asked one of the 
be-ribboned ushers to give Janet and Andrew 
seats well forward, where they would be sure to 
see and hear. But they both demurred. 

“Nay, nay, my lady,” said Janet, much to the 
young man’s amazement. “ We will na be push¬ 
ing oursells forward wi’ the gentry folk. Indeed, 
we would na be comfortable. If the young gentle¬ 
man will but gie us a seat in Borne by corner, 
where we can just get a wee blink o’ the young 
master when he comes on to make his speech, 
that is a’ there is about it.” 

The “grandees” were all there, the governor 
and his staff, grave judges, stately senators and 
the great host of the alumni, who had come up to 
pay their yearly vows at the shrine of the Alma- 
Mater. There were men there whom the whole 
world delighted to honor; men, the prestige of 
whose lives was a constant stimulous and incen¬ 
tive to the younger lives who were following them 
afar offi The eye grew weary with looking. But 
of all the honored names in that presenco, there 
was not one more honored or revered than that of 
Robert Dilloway. Some untoward accident had 
detained him; and when the procession, headed 
by the president in bis flowing robes of office, en¬ 
tered the church, Rachel’s eyes sought him vainly. 
She did not happen to see him when, fifteen min¬ 
utes afterward, he quietly reached the stage by a 
back entrance. She did not even understand it, 
when a low murmur and rustle ran through the 
vast audienoe, swelling louder and louder till it 
culminated in a tumult of applause and weloomer— 
did not understand it at all, till, with a certain 
lifted look upon hia fine, thoughtful face, he 
silently bowed his acknowledgments. Roy—poor 
fellow—felt as if his name was likely to bo a dis¬ 
advantage to him that day. 

“ I was always thankfol my name wasn’t George 
Washington,” he said, with a nervous laugh, as, 
with his companions, ho waited behind the in¬ 
evitable green curtain, listening to tho applause. 
“ But I’m afraid it will be almost as bad to be a 
Dilloway in this presence.” 

One after another the young orators trod the 
stage; and mothers and sisters, and, perhaps, 
dearer ones still, flushed, and smiled, and wept 
It was Roy’s turn at last, and the senior class filed 
in, one by one, and took the front seats. It would 
have been fonny, if it had not been pathetic, to see 
the frees of the Woodleigh people just then—the 
eager eyes, the tremulous lips, together with the 
vain attempts to seem perfectly calm and politely 
indifferent. 

It was over at last. It does not matter to tell 
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what was Roy’s theme, nor to repeat the earnest, 
thrilling words of the valedictory. Of course 
everybody cried. What is the use of going to 
commencement if you cannot throw off your 
petty, personal self, with its worldliness and its 
prosaic daily strivings, long enough to enter into 
the spirit of the day, and feel as those bright young 
fellows feel? Doubtless it all seems very trivial 
to your superior wisdom—but it will do you good 
to cry, nevertheless. 

A shower of bouquets feel at Royal’s feet, and 
the church rang with cheers, as in a voice thrilling 
with strong yet contained emotion he uttered his 
closing words. One flowery missile, small, but 
exquisite in its delicacy and perfume, fluttered 
down from the gallery just over his right shoulder. 
The attendants were gathering up the fragrant 
spoils, but Roy stooped for this one himself, glanc¬ 
ing up at the gallery as he rose. His little girl, as 
he had called Daisy to himself ever since the 
ervontful night of the storm, was leaning over the 
balustrade with crimson cheeks, and her dark 
hair floating about her shoulders. And half hid¬ 
den behind her, with tear-wet eyes and sweet, 
tremulous mouth, sat Rose. A bright, warm flush 
chased the excited pallor from Roy’s face, as, still 
holding the flowers, with a little wave of thanks 
he left the stage. 

Left it to have both hands caught by his unde, 
and to hear him say, huskily; “I am proud of 
you, Roy, my boy, and I thank you—for your 
father’s sake 1” 

For a whole month Daisy had been overflowing 
with talk about commencement. Everybody went 
to commencement, and why could not they go? 
Daisy wanted to see what it was like; and why did 
they call it commencement, when it was really the 
end ? For students always left college when they 
graduated, did they not? She wondered if “ he ” 
—which pronoun she had substituted for the 
tabooed “that boy”—would speak? She pre¬ 
sumed he would; and for her part she should like 
to hear him. He had saved her life, maybe. She 
might have been buried up in the snow and 
drowned; no, not drowned, exactly, but smoth¬ 
ered, or frozen, or something, if he had not taken 
care of her. And if she went to commencement, 
and he spoke, she meant to throw him a bouquet. 
The girls at school said every one threw flowers to 
their friends. 

Thus she rattled on. Rose thought she would 
like to go herself. But she knew nothing about 
commencement customs here. She went to Aunt 
Jane, who, having lived on the Dorcaster Road all 
her life, might be supposed to understand mat¬ 
ters. 

“ Bless your heart, yes,” said that lady. “ Any¬ 
body can go to commencement. I hain’t been 
myself, not for ten years—not since John gradu¬ 
ated ; but I’d just as lief go with you, if you feel 
shy about it.” 

“Did your son go to college?” asked Daisy, 
with an unconscious glance at Aunt Jane’s hard 
hands. 

“ Oh, yes! he went, and graduated with the best 
of ’em. But the Lord made him for a seafaring 
man, like Ills father—and he had to go, after all. 


He’s captain of a merchantman—and owner of it, 
too,” said the mother, with pardonable pride. 

So Daisy had her three wishes—they went to 
commencement, “ he ” spoke, and she dropped at 
his feet the little bouquet that Rose had arranged 
with dainty care—care that there should be noth¬ 
ing in it out of harmony with the perfect sweet¬ 
ness and beauty of the day. 

As for him, he would pass out of their lives, now 
and forever. That is to say, he would have passed 
out, if he had ever been in. Rose knew who ho 
was now. The Dilloway Mills wore not his, but 
they would be some day. She wondered if he 
would ever know that it was she who had fur¬ 
nished some designs* for them, and to whom that 
good Mr. Farrington had written such kindly, 
encouraging letters? And if he did, how would 
he think of her? As of the girls, no older than 
herself, who worked in his mills, yet belonged to 
another world ? 

She felt so very far away from him that day, as 
she sat in the gallery, gazing down upon the sea of 
heads. Very foolish of her to think of him at all ? 
Well, you must remember that she had “ all the 
blood of all the Howards ” in her azure veins; and 
that she had also all a young girl’s veiled romance 
and enthusiasm. And in all that great, desolate 
city he was the only one of her own social and 
spiritual kindred—of her own caste, as it were— 
who had been thrown in her way. She had come 
to commencement on purpose to hear him speak. 
How could she help thinking about him ? 

Yet the distance between them seemed immea¬ 
surable that day, eyen with all the long line of 
stately grandfathers and grandmothers at her 
back. It was not always easy for Rose Sterling, 
brave as she was, to take up the burden of a life 
so totally at war with all the traditions of her 
race. 

Was that his mother—that lovely, graceful wo¬ 
man in soft grays, to whom she saw him speaking 
several times in the course of the afternoon ? It 
must be, for she looked at him with such proud, 
tender, smiling eyes. How blessed their life must 
be, with wealth, and ease, and love l 

Rose had no thought of being moved by Roy’s 
words. She owned to a little curiosity—that was 
alL Daisy leaned over the front of the gallery, 
and watched the young speaker as if her lifo de¬ 
pended upon seeing every gesture he might 
make. But she, after the first few sentences, was 
glad to draw back into the shadow and hide her 
burning cheeks and tear-wet eyes behind her 
sister’s exegeant little figure. 

“ He was just splendid!” declared the latter, as 
she danced along toward home. “ He made me 
think of that Apollo we saw so many times in the 
Louvre—do you remember? But I don’t see 
what there was to cry about. You’re just the 
ftinniest girl. Rose!” 

To which charge Rose made no reply. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

11 A ND now, Roy, if you are going'abroad, the 
jlX sooner you go the better. That is my judg¬ 
ment,” said Robert Dilloway, one morning of the 
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next week, as the ifcmily party of three sat at the 
breakfast-table. 

44 It is mine, also,” added RacheL 4l You are 
looking a little tired after all the excitement of the 
Inst few months. Why not go at once?” 

Roy looked from one to the other. 

44 Mother—Uncle Robert,” he said, 44 1 have been 
wanting to talk with you about this matter. My 
whole feeling has changed with regard to it. I 
would rather not go—not now, at least.” 

44 Well, well!” exclaimed his uncle. 44 That is a 
change. Why not, pray?” 

44 1 thought that the very last day-dream you 
would be willing to give up,” said his mother, a 
little reproachfully. 

44 Will it be such a disappointment to you both ?” 
he asked. “Perhaps I cannot make you quite 
understand me. But I want to go to work. I feel 
as if I should enjoy a year or so of Europe vastly 
better after I had earned it. I want to do some- ! 
thing.” 

“But we want you to do something, my dear 
boy. You’ll find work enough in the tour you 
have proposed, if you manage it rightly.” 

“ Yes. But in my case, and at my age, it would 
be a pleasure-soeking, dilettanteish sort of work, 
after all. This is no new whim, Uncle Rob. It 
has been growing upon me for a year. I am 
twenty-one, and I want to begin my real, sober 
life-work. By-and-by, mother, when you think 
I have earned a play spell, I shall be glad to take 
it” 

44 But what makes you in such a hurry ? What’s 
the matter?” said Rachel, leaning forward and 
placing her hand upon her son’s shoulder. I 

Roy laughed. 44 1 don’t know,” he answered, 
his voice trembling a little, in spite of the laugh. 
“ I don’t know, unless it is because I am moro of 
a man than I was a year ago. I imagine I am a 
good deal like my father,” and he raised his eyes 
with a reverent, thoughtful look to the pictured 
face upon the wall. 44 1 want to grasp something 
solid and tangible. I want to grapple with mate¬ 
rial forces, and bend them to my will.” 

He stopped suddenly, flushed and half-ashamed 
of his own earnestness. 

“I hoard Farrington say, a week or two ago, 
that there was need of another blacksmith’s shop 
down the hill,” said his uncle, drily. 44 Perhaps 
you might set up oft altar there for the worship of 
the God Vulcan. I'll furnish the necessary capital. 
Or, there’s the contingent fund, Rachel!” 

“ Now you are jpst laughing at me, Unde Rob. 
But look there!” and he stretched out his right 
arm. 44 Feel of those muscles. I am so conscious 
of physical life and strength, Uncle Rob, I feel 
like a young Hercules. And I don’t want to spend 
that strength loitering over Europe, dreaming in 
picture-galleries and picking up a dilettantiesh sort 
of knowledge. I doubt if I am ready for the real 
sort yet. It seems to me that one needs to be j 
taught of life and experience, before one can fully j 
comprehend art, or even nature.” 

“Now, Rachel, you may see what Daniels for 
judgment, and Solomons for wisdom, the young 
men of this day and generation are,” Baid Pro¬ 
fessor Dilloway, gravely. 44 When I was at this j 
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gentleman’s age, there was nothing but Europe for 
me.” 

44 Yes,” answered Roy. “ But you went there to 
do your real work, Unde Robert You did not go 
just for a play-spell, while the work waited.” 

44 The boy is right, Robert,” said Rachel, her eye 
kindling. 44 1 am willing to trust his own instincts 
and intuitions. If he had rather have work than 
Europe, so let it be.” 

44 To which I heartily cry amen!” answered 
Robert 44 1 agree with you entirely, Roy. But I 
wanted to be certain that you understood your¬ 
self.” 

44 Three cheers for Mill-Day!” cried Roy, spring¬ 
ing to his feet and tossing his napkin into tho air. 
44 Mother! our old Mill-Days are at tho bottom of 
it, I don’t doubt. 4 Just as the twig,’ you know!” 
Then passing his arm about her waist, he whis¬ 
pered: “I want to share them with you again, 
lunch and all, mother—and take them off your 
hands entirely, after a while.” 

And Rachel smiled in tho fulness of her heart’s 
content She had been the regent only. She 
would be glad to abdicate when the king should 
claim his throne. 

They went out on the piazza overlooking the 
mills, the village, the wooded hills beyond, the far 
blue mountains, lying like billowy clouds against 
the horizon—Rachel leaning upon the arm of her 
stalwart son, whose face was radiant at that mo¬ 
ment with the ineffable light and glory of a pure 
and spotless manhood, rejoicing in its strength. 

Robert looked after them for a moment, and 
then left them to themselves. 

It was excessively hot—for Woodleigh. The 
encircling hills seemed to shut out every breath 
of air, and for a week tho very leaves had hung 
motionless. 

“I am possessed by a strange longing for the 
sea,” said Rachel, that night. 44 Perhaps it is be¬ 
cause I havo been thinking of it so much, lately, 
imagining that Roy would soon be on it.” 

44 Let us all go the Gray Beaches, take a cottage 
and make ourselves comfortable for a few weeks,” 
remarked Robert, fanning himself with his broad- 
brimmed Panama hat. 44 That is, if this young 
man can spare the time. Tho very thought of it 
is refreshing.” 

44 I’ll make the sacrifice—for your sake, Uncle 
Rob,” said Roy, laughing lightly. 44 When shall 
we go ? To-morrow ?—next day ?” 

“The day after—which will be Friday,” an¬ 
swered Rachel, with her quick decision. 4 4 1 should 
like it of all things. And we will take Janet—if 
sho will go. It will do her good.” 

Saturday found them at the Gray Beaches—a 
quiet watering-place whose freshness and beauty 
were as yet consecrate to the few. The groat 
crowd of summer tourists had not yet discovered 
this gem of the. sea—this fairy island lying far 
enough from the mainland to give one a sense of 
utter seclusion and rest; and yet not so distant 
but that one could see, alar off, the emerald shores, 
the sloping hills with their fadeless garniture of 
green, the hamlets scattered along the coast, and the 
domes and spires of one largo town, upon which, 
every night, the sunset kindled its golden fires. 
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There were two hotels at the Gray Beaches, and 
half a dozen cottages. One of theso latter our 
party was fortunate enough to secure; and then, 
with eager zest, they gave themselves up to the 
enchantment of the sea. There were enough 
queer specimens of the finny tribe, strange fossils, 
and curious rock formations, to interest Robert, 
and to give him the semblance of employment 
that does but enhance one’s sense of happy idle¬ 
ness; there was fishing for Roy, and there was 
rowing; there were long rambles about the lovely 
island; there were towering cliffs from which to 
watch the spectre-like ships as they passed silently 
in tho far distance, laden with the spoil of many 
climes; there was the swimming and battling 
with the surf, in which he exulted like any young 
sea-king; and though there was no rushing crowd, 
there was plenty of society, if he wanted it. 

For Rachel there was all the shifting splendor of 
sea and sky, the voice of many waters, sunrise 
and moonrise, and the peace that passeth under¬ 
standing. Janet was content to sit all day on the 
verandah, knitting in hand, watching the rolling 
in of the tide, and the dashing of the surf upon the 
wave-worn rocks; counting the sea-gulls as they 
swooped downward for their proy, or the little 
sand-pipers that flitted along the beach. But she 
could not be induced to go into the water, insist¬ 
ing that it was against nature. 

“You’re very kind, my lady,” she would say, 
in answer to all Rachel’s expostulations, 44 but I 
will na go in. It’s aye tempting Providence. I 
have na fins an’ gills like a fish, nor am I web¬ 
footed like a duck. Then why should I leave my 
ain native element and take to tho water? It’s a’ 
nonsense—this fussing an’ bathing. A’ bodies 
should be clean, an* that’s enough.” 

They had been on the island about three weeks, 
when, one sunny noon, Roy lay under the shadow 
of a great rock, listening “ to the incessant sobbing 
of tho sea,” and watching the amethystine gleam 
and sparkle of the waves, os, their topmost crests 
tipped with stiver, they curled and broke almost 
at his very feet. Suddenly a cry of affright and 
pain—a child’s cry, apparently—rose above the 
soft, inarticulate murmur of wind and wave. Roy 
sprang to his feet in an instant, listening for a 
repetition of the sound. It came presently—from 
the other side of the rock, which was on a little 
promontory jutting out into the sea. 

“ Oh! oh! Rose, I can’t walk a step! I believe 
I’ve broken my leg; or my ankle, anyway!” 

Roy’s face crimsoned, and a sudden light broke 
over it. Surely ho had heard that voice before; 
and—Rose? that was not a common name. Yet 
w r liat chance was there that any Bweet cloistor- 
Rose was blooming on this island? 

44 Don’t cry, Daisy, dear; I’m ao sorry. There! 
do not try to step, but lean on me. How is that? 
Can you move your ankle a little, dearie—just a 
tittle?” 

There was another sharp cry of pain. 

“Oh! I can’t stir it, Rose! Not a bit! It’s 
broken, or sprained, or something!” 

. Roy deliberately walked round the corner of the 
rock, hat in hand. 

“ Why! why, where did you come from ?” cried 


Daisy, .pain being for the moment swallowed up 
in astonishment. Rose said not a word, though 
her oolor deepened. But she asked herself won- 
deringly if Daisy’s hero was omnipresent. 

“From the other side of this rock,” he said, 
smiling, “where, as I lay dreaming a moment 
ago, I heard the cry of a lair damsel in distress. 
The fates have sent me to your aid again, Miff* 
Daisy.” 

He hesitated for an instant, glancing from her to 
Rose, who bowed silently. Whereupon Daisy 
went through with a quaint little ceremony of in¬ 
troduction, at which both Rose and Roy laughed ; 
and under the benign influence of that laugh, the 
ice thawed marvellously. 

“ Now may I ask what I can do for you ?” said 
Roy. 

But before either could reply, Daisy gave her 
ankle a little wrench, and grew white to the very 
lips as she sank to tho ground. 

“Take off my shoe, Rose, quick!” she cried. 
“ How am I ever going to get back to the hotel?” 

The ankle was swelling rapidly. Roy stood for 
a moment, irresolute, while Rose placed a folded 
shawl under Daisy’s head. 

“ Has she been ill ?” he whispered, as the child’s 
eyes closed, and he noticed the dark circles under 
them. “ She is much thinner than when I say her 
last.” “On commencement-day,” he had been 
about to add, when some secret consciousness 
chocked him. 

“ Yes,” said Rose, “ she has had a low, nervous 
fever for three weeks. The doctor said she must 
go where it was cooler; and so I brought her here. 
We only came last night, and she seemed so bright 
and happy over it. Now this will spoil it all, I 
am afraid.” 

“Oh, no, I hope not!” exclaimed Roy, eager to 
offer some consolation, though he hardly knew 
how. “ But I really fear that the ankle is badly 
sprained; and it should be attended to at once. 
Miss Sterling, my mother is but a few rods off—in 
the last of the cottages yonder. Will you let me 
bring her to you ? She will know just what to do. 
She always does.” 

But Daisy gave a feint little moan just at that 
moment, and Roy darted away without waiting 
for Rose’s answer. 

And then that irrepressible child, her face as 
white as a sheet, and her lips quivering with pain, 
said with a tittle gurgle of laughter; “There, 
Rosy-posy, you were determined you would not 
get acquainted with him, and you see you had to, 
after all! I knew you would.” 

“ It is very easy to say, 4 1 told you so,’ after a 
thing has happened,” retorted Rose. 44 But you 
need not have introduced us—for I had spoken to 
him before.” 

“You had? Why didn’t you tell me? I did 
not know it.” 

44 But I had. Lie still, now, and let me cut off 
your stocking—there’s a good little Daisy.” 

Rachel was putting on her hat before Roy had 
half finished his story, and tearing strips of cotton 
for a bandage. As they walked swiftly along over 
the sandy beach—the peculiar gray oolor of which 
gave its name to the island, Roy told his mother 
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all he knew about the two girls. The all was not | 
much. 

44 And they seem to be orphans—living by them- 
selves?” Rachel said, her quick sympathies stir¬ 
ring warmly. 14 Sterling—Sterling,” she repeated. 
“ The name seems very familiar; yet I cannot 
quite place it. Do you know where they came 
from?” 

44 1 know nothing beyond what I have told you,” 
he answered. 44 But there they are—just round 
the rock.” 

The severe pain, driven away, in a measure, by 
Roy’s unexpected appearance, had returned in 
full vigor, and Daisy was crying silently, her eyes 
dosed and her face set and white. Rachel clasped 
Rose’s hand for an instant as Roy pronounced her 
name, and then passing on, kneeled by the little 
girl’s side. 

44 My poor child,” she said, tenderly, 44 is the 
pain so very hard to bear?” 

Daisy opened her heavy eyes for a moment and 
looked earnestly in the face that was bending over 
her. Whether it was the large, sweet motherliness 
Bhe saw there that won her, or whether it was the 
quick outgoing of her own affectionate, impulsive 
nature that moved her, cannot be known. But, 
after one long, steady gaze, she lifted both arms 
and put them around Rachel’s neck, drawing her j 
face down to hers. 

Rachel kissed her. 

“There!” she said, blithely, 44 now we are the 
best of friends, and you are going to let me band¬ 
age your ankle, are you not? It will give you 
some pain, probably; but I am something of a sur¬ 
geon in a small way, and feel sure I can help you.” 

It was with a very odd sense of sudden and 
almost inexplicable companionship that Roy held 
the pins while Rose assisted his mother in the ad¬ 
justing of that bandage. He had not the remotest 
idea of 44 falling in love” with Rose Sterling. 
But, from the very first, there had been for him a 
strange, an unwonted fascination in the young, 
fiur face, with its crown of wavy, golden hair. He 
said to himself that it was merely the unusual 
combination of very dark eyes and eyelashes 
with such softly tinted wild-rose cheeks, and such 
a profusion of sunny tresses, that had attracted 
him. He liked to look at her, as at a picture—that 
was all! Besides, he had felt an intense interest 
in the two young sisters whose lives seemed so 
blended in one, and who lived in such a lonely, 
quiet way. There was just a little touch of mys¬ 
tery about them, that had appealed strongly to his 
fancy and imagination. He had so longed to 
break down the invisible barriers between them 
and to place himself upon the footing of a friend. 
But it had been impossible. Rose, at least, had 
seemed as fer out of reach as the evening star. 

And now here, in the twinkling of an eye, as it 
were—without any plotting or conscious co-opera¬ 
tion on his part—without his volition, even—they 
were standing side by side, engaged in a common 
office, under the sweet and hallowed sanction of 
his mother’s presence. 

It was one of the daily miracles, at which young 
hearts will not cease to wonder as long as the 
world stands. 


44 And now, what are you going to do with her ?” 
asked Rachel, as Rose whispered a few shy words 
of thanks. She, too, had not been without her 
own wondering reflections during those few mo¬ 
ments of silence. She had not thought on oom- 
mencemont-day, that, in less than a month, she 
and the lovely lady in the soft grays would be 
kneeling on the sands together, bandaging Daisy’s 
ankle! 

44 Our room is at the Arganaut,” said Rose. ; 

44 Up-stairs?” j 

44 Yes—up four flights,” was the dubious answer. 

“That will never do,” said Mrs. Dilloway. 
44 There is no elevator, of course?” 

44 1 doubt if they ever heard of such a thing,’’ 
was the laughing reply. 44 All the arrangements 
of the house are of a rather primitive order.” 

44 We went there,” chimed in little Daisy, “be¬ 
cause the house is kept by a cousin of Aunt 
Jane’s; and she told us how still and lovely it was 
here, and wrote to him about us, too.” ’ 

A true statement, as far as it went, if somewhat 
indefinite as to personal pronouns. But Rose was 
in no mood for sailing under Mse colors—certainly 
not in that presence. 

44 And because it is a much clieapor house than 
the other,” she added, bravely. “I do not doubt 
our accommodations are as good as we could ex¬ 
pect for the price we pay. So wo will make the 
best of it, Daisy.” 

Roy strolled carelessly away, obeying a signal 
from his mother’s eye. 

44 Miss Sterling,” said Rachel, when he was out 
of hearing, 44 it will not do for your little sister to 
be taken to a room up four flights of stairs—for it 
will be weeks before she can get down again; and 
you will lose nearly all the benefit you expected 
from your stay here. She must be on a first floor, 
somewhere. In that case she would be able to be 
out of doors in a very few days, I hope.” 

Rose shook her head a little sadly. 

“I know it, Mrs. Dilloway,” she said. “But 
the lower floors are ail crowded; and the charges 
at the other house are so exorbitant that Daisy 
and I can’t afford to go there—can we. Dot?” 

44 No—I think not,’ ’ replied Daisy, slowly. “ You 
know we planned it all out before we came here; 
and now that little misstep of mine just upsets 
everything. It’s very hard for you. Rosy-posy,” 
and the little hand that had grown thin and white 
during the past few weeks, patted Rose’s cheek 
caressingly. 44 Yon worked so hard to get the 
money.” 

It was a moment before Rachel could speak, and 
she saw the blue sea and the distant shore with 
misty eyes. Then she said, softly laying one 
hand on Rose’s arm and smoothing Daisy’s hair 
with the other: 44 My dear Miss Sterling, yon two 
sisters are all alone, as I understand. Will you 
forget that we are strangers, and let me make a 
little plan for you? There is a room in my cot¬ 
tage over yonder for which we have no especial 
use. You can have it just as well as not. Will 
you be ray guest for a few days? For Daisy’s 
sake, dear,” she added, quickly, as she saw the 
shrinking in Rose’s face, and read all the shy pride, 
the fear of intruding, the womanly hesitation. 
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44 Oh, do say yes, Rosy!” cried Daisy, who, with 
all a child’s frankness, felt no hesitation whatever. 
“ It would be so nice, and I should feel dreadfully 
to be shut up in our little sky parlor.” 

It was hard to resist, alter that; and in a few 
minutes it was all settled. Rose seemed to her¬ 
self to be in a dream. Even yet she oould hardly 
comprehend how it had come about. Rachel 
beckoned to Roy, who was throwing shells in the 
water at a convenient distance. 

44 Now for a carriage, Roy,” she said; 44 and we 
will have this little lady at the cottage in a trice. 
£lie is to be my guest for awhile, since Dr. Dillo- 
way declares she must not go up-stairs.” 

44 It is but a few steps,” answered Roy, measur¬ 
ing the distance to the cottage with his eye. 44 If 
Miss Daisy will allow me, I can carry her with the 
greatest ease, and the removal will give her little 
pain, I think.” 

44 1 am pretty heavy,” said Daisy, gravely. 

44 But I have carried you once already,” he re¬ 
plied, with a laughing glance at Rose; 44 so, you 
see, I know just what I am undertaking. You 
were heavier then than you are now, besides being 
wrapped, like a mummy, in my fur cloak. Shall 
we try it?” 

For answer, Daisy put up her arms, and Roy 
lifted her tenderly from her sandy couch. But it 
was a white little face that rested on his shoulder; 
and though Mrs. Dilloway steadied the lame foot 
with the greatest care, Rose was glad when the 
cottage was reached, and was thankful that they 
were to go no farther. 

{To be continued .) 


EDITH BURTON. 

BY SUSAN B. LONG. 

HAT’S her, papal That’s her, I’m sure!” 
I cried, excitedly, seizing the individual 
addressed by the hand, and hurrying him 
down the long platform, in front of the station, 
towards a tall lady, who was standing beside a 
very unpretending but respectable looking pile of 
Uoggago. She was evidently expecting some one, 
but seemed perfectly composed, and not in the least 
anxious. 

“There! that one,” I whispered, as wo came 
nearer. 44 She’s a perfect Edith Dombey, isn’t 
she!” 

Papa looked down upon me with a mischievous 
smile—he was always teasing me about my hero¬ 
ines—but just at that moment a friend detained 
him, requesting a moment’s conversation. 

44 Well go on then, Emmy, and make the acquain¬ 
tance of your heroine, and I will follow you di¬ 
rectly,” he said, pushing me gently forward, while 
he stopped behind with his friend. 

Before I had time to realize that I was about to 
address a stranger, I was at the lady’s side, and 
she turned upon me a pair of bright blue eyes— 
keen and searching, and frill of a magnetic light, 
which drew me unconsciously to her. 44 Not at all 
Edith Dombey’s eyee—cold, calm and proud,”—I 
•aid to myself. 

44 1 feel sure that you are Miss Burton,” I said, 
with' a glance, and a slight gesture of my hand 


towards her trunk, upon which was her name, 
44 and I am Emily Truman; and papa and I have 
come to meet you, and take you home with us.*’ 

44 Ah!” she said, and the keen, blight eyes smiled 
down at me, as she held out a slender gloved hand. 
After a moment’s scrutiny, she added, still retain¬ 
ing my hand, 44 It is very pleasant, when all in 
strange about one, to be met by such a friendly 
face. Are you to be one of my pupils?” 

44 Yes me’am,” I answered, 44 and there are sev¬ 
eral other girls About my age; so you will have 
plenty of friends very soon.” 

44 If they are all as kind and good as I think yon 
are,” she replied, 41 1 am sure I shall havo a pleaa- 
ant school.” 

Papa came up at this moment, and asked me if I 
had found the lady of whom I was in search. 44 Of 
whom you were in search, you mean,” I retorted 
and then turning to the lady I said: 44 This is my 
father, Miss Burton. He is very much afraid of 
school ma’ams and so he sent mo to speak to you 
first.” 

They both laughed a little, as they exchanged 
greetings; but papa blushed, and seemed so em¬ 
barrassed, that I grew frightened, thinking I 
said something very improper indeed. 

We were soon on our way home, and papa was 
himself again, doing most of the talking, while I 
studied my new friend; for friends I felt we should 
be, spite of the disparity iu our ages and positions. 

The circumstances which lod to her coming 
among us were these: Papa had written to ah old 
and intimate friend in the city of C-, in an ad¬ 

joining state, begging his assistance in finding a 
competent teacher for our school, for the coming 
winter. He took especial pains to impress upon 
him tho fact that the position would bo an onerous 
ono; the'school having, unfortunately, gained ths 
reputation of being the most ungovernable one in 
the county—a reputation fairly merited, too, as 
plenty of teachers both male and female oould 
testify. 

Papa, on being elected a member of the Board 
of Trustees for the District, had proposed that a 
lady, and one who should be a total stranger to the 
character of tho school, should be employed. His 
proposition was agreed to, and ho accordingly 
wrote to his friend, who recommended Edith Bur¬ 
ton, and kindly offered to act for papa in securing 
her services. 

A portion of papa’s letter recurred to me now, as 
I sat beside her in tho carriage, taking note of her 
every look and motion. 14 Do you know of a lady 
of pleasing address, a good deal of tact, 4 slow to 
anger,’ but firm as a rock, some experience in 
teaching, etc., etc.” As I recalled it, I wondered 
to myself whether tho quiet, reserved, extremely 
lady-like young girl at my side possessed all those 
qualifications. I hoped so sincerely, for if she did 
not, well did I know there was no hope of her suc¬ 
cess in the position she was about to occupy. 

That she was 44 of pleasing address,” I was ready 
to declare; and I was sure papa thought so too, for 
I never knew him.more animated and interesting 
in conversation. As to her looks, I oould not de¬ 
cide at onoe, whether to pronounce her handsome 
or not; she was not beautiful, like Edith Dombey, 
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certainly; her nose was not perfect and her mouth 
was too large; but still, her fooe was a very at¬ 
tractive one, owing chiefly to the feultless fairness 
of her complexion, and the wonderfully magnetic 
eyes. Her hair, I had no hesitation in pronouncing 
the most beautiful I had ever seen; light, or golden 
brown, and slightly wavy, very abundant, soft and 
long; though this 1 did not observe critically until 
we had reached home and she had removed her 
hat, when 1 discovered that all its glossy abun¬ 
dance was natural to her head. 

It was nearly dark when we arrived at home, 
where dear grandma gave the young stranger a 
smiling welcome, and then bade me show her to 
her room where she could remove her wrappings, 
and make what alterations in her dress she wished, 
before tea. 

Immediately upon reaching her room, she turned 
to me and asked softly and earnestly, 44 Have not 
you a mother?” 

I shook my head, the tears springing to my eyes, 
as they still would, at the least allusion to that 
tender friend, “She died two years ago,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“1 have been motherless ten years,” she replied 
taking both my hands and holding them closely 
in hers, and there was unutterable sadness in tier 
voice, “I well know what that means; and now,” 
she added after a pause, suddenly dropping my 
hands and going swiftly to a window, while tho 
sadness in her voice changed to agony, 44 now I am 
ffctherless, too.” 

She stood gazing out into the gathering dusk, 
and I could see her slight form shake with tho in¬ 
tensity of the emotion she was striving so bravely 
to conquer. I would have given worlds, then, it 
seemed to me, to be able to express the sympathy 
that filled my heart for the lonely stranger; but 
could find no fitting words; so I went and put my 
arm around her and leaned my head against her 
shoulder. She mastered* her grief in a few mo¬ 
ments, and then stooping over me we kissed each 
other, without speaking; but that kiss I felt to be 
a compact of love and friendship between us which 
should last while time should last. 

This was on Saturday evening, and she was to 
remain with us over Sunday and begin the school 
upon the following Monday. It was understood 
by myself and my brother Nel, that we were to 
volunteer no information regarding the character 
of the school, and to avoid as mnch as possible any 
allusion to particular pupils, In case Miss Burton 
should ask any questions leading to the subject. 
Indeed, as Nel himself was fast becoming one of 
the most unruly members in the school, the last 
clause in our instructions was scarcely neoessary. 

The evening passed very agreeably, papa and 
grandma doing most of the talking, Miss Burton 
seeming best pleased with the part of listener. I 
say the evening passed very agreeably, and it did, 
on the whole, I believe; but Nel made me very 
angry several times, by communicating to me, In 
sundry ways, the very low estimate he placed up¬ 
on the qualifications of the new teaoher. Indeed, 
his nods, winks, and grimaces, were indulged in 
at every possible opportunity when they could be 
without attracting the attention of the others, re¬ 


gardless of my frowns, until I turned my back up¬ 
on him and refused to notice him in any way. 

Now, he would direct my attention to her slen¬ 
der fingers and wrist, comparing them with his 
own, so thick and brown; then, to her white deli¬ 
cate throat, pretending that he could span it with 
one hand; or, he would ridicule the smallness of 
her waist; and, finally, when she drew towards 
the fire and put out from beneath her dress a slen¬ 
der, perfectly fitting walking boot, he took occa¬ 
sion, very soon, to make his own awkward, heavy 
boots* as Conspicuous as possible. 

You must know that Nel was just at the age 
(twelve years) when bodily strength and endur¬ 
ance are qualities greatly to be desired, and the 
feet that he could 44 master” me, who was three 
years liis senior, and no fairy in build, was quite 
as gratifying to him, as it was unpleasant to me. 

The 44 first day of school ” was always an excit¬ 
ing occasion for me; but on the following Monday 
my excitement took the form of anxiety. I did so 
hope the new teacher would make the same favor¬ 
able impression upon the school that she had upon 
me. Somehow, I could not help regarding her as 
an unoonscious victim; aud feeling as though papa, 
and in some sort of a way, myself, too, had been 
guilty of treachery in bringing her into a situation 
where she was certain to encounter difficulties 
such as she seemed to me so unfitted to meet. As 
for Nel, I was determined that she should not be 
troubled by him. Instead of shielding him, as I 
had heretofore most unwisely done, I should ac¬ 
quaint papa, with his very first disrespectful word 
or act towards her, and he should take the conse¬ 
quences, be they eve^ so severe. 

Nothing particularly unpleasant occurred during 
Monday, to my great relief. The large girls voted 
her 44 awful nice,” and the boys admitted that she 
was a 44 stunner,” and that was quite as much as I 
could reasonably expect ol them. 

44 Well,” said papa, that evening, 44 how did your 
Edith Dombey succeed to-day?” 

44 O, papa I” I replied, 44 1 was wrong to compare 
her to Edith Dombey; she is ever so much too 
good. She may seem a little like her at first—be¬ 
fore you know her, you kriow—but now, I think 
she is really more like Florence, gentle and loving, 
and just as true as steel. Oh! I do so hope those 
terrible boys will behave themselves this winter. 
What can such a delicate, lady-like looking thing 
as she, do with them if they don’t? I saw Nel and 
Fred Williams, laughing and sneering about her 
slender hands and wrists to-day. Oh it seems al¬ 
most oruel to have brought her here 1” 

“Tell Nel and Fred Williams, not to count too 
much upon the weakness of those hands and 
wrists,” said papa, “they may be stronger than 
they look. Besides, if I can read her face correctly, 
she has a will to back them, and render them suf¬ 
ficient for the occasion, I’ll venture to guess.” 

“Papa,” I said, “you never told me what Mr. 
Selby said about her, when he recommended her, 
though I asked yon at the time. I should like to 
know how old she is, at least.” 

“I never showed you the letter because I 
thought it would be an advantage, both to Miss 
Burton and the school, to be wholly unknown to 
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each other. I think it will do no harm, now, to 
impart to you some of the items of information 
which the letter contained, as you seem so anxious 
about the success of your friend, as you call her. 
She is twenty years old, has taught for the last 

three years in the public schools of C-, and for 

the last year and a half, in a gymnasium for ladies 
and children, in that city. Selby’s words were: 
4 she has the best trained nerves and muscles in 
the city, and is as agile as a panther and nearly as 
strong. I think you will find her equal to every 
emergency that will arise either in teaching or 
governing. We are sorry to part with her, but a 
change of scene and air is absolutely necessary for 
her. If she is not appreciated among you, we shall 
only be too glad to welcome her home again, after 
a reasonable time.’ ” 

“Oh!” I said, drawing a long breath, “I feel so 
relieved about her, now.” 

The next day, all passed on very smoothly until 
near the time for the afternoon recess, when an af¬ 
fair occurred which furnished food for much ex¬ 
cited conversation during that intermission. 

“Now,” said Miss Burton, in her pleasant, 
cheery, ringing voice, “ let us have ten minutes of 
dose study before recess. Let no one ask a ques¬ 
tion, or make the least disturbance in any maimer, 
until they hear the bell.” 

Everyone obeyed with seeming cheerfulness, 
and for the space of five minutes there was almost 
perfect silence throughout the room. Then, all at 
once, Nel arose and said abruptly, “Miss Burton, 
may I go and speak to Jemmie Joyce?” 

“Certainly not/” was the^uick reply, accom¬ 
panied by a look of pained surprise. “ Sit down,” 
she continued, seeing him hesitate, “and resume 
your study, and remain in your seat during re¬ 
cess.” 

“I’d rather not, thank you!” said Nel; and then 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, he deliber¬ 
ately left his seat and swaggered along towards 
that of Jemmie Joyce, winking to one and another 
of the boys as much as to say, “ Let’s see what 
she’ll do about it” 

I was thunderstruck. I knew he was far from 
a good boy in school, but did not deem him capa¬ 
ble of conduct so openly insulting as this. I 
learned afterwards that the whole thing had been 
planned beforehand by the older boys and they 
had drawn lots to see who should carry it out, and 
the lot had fallen to him. 

Miss Burton was standing by her desk, at one 
end of the room, with her watch in her hand. The 
distance between her and Jemmie Joyce’s desk 
was farther than from Nel’s to the same point, but 
by the time he had passed over half the distance, 
she had seised him by the collar of his coat behind, 
and dragging him backward laid him sprawling 
upon the floor, in the clear space in the middle of 
the room. The action was so sudden and so en¬ 
tirely unexpected by him, that he had no time to 
offer any resistance, so that, although much sur¬ 
prised and greatly, chagrined at the ludicrouanesa 
of his situation, he still had no idea but what he 
should come out best at last. He burst into a 
forced laugh to cover his confusion, and gathered 
himself up as quickly as possible—rather, he at¬ 


tempted to do so, and had nearly succeeded in 
gaining an. upright position, when he found him¬ 
self seized by both arms, twitched suddenly for¬ 
ward, and then backward, and forced down upon 
his knees, and held there, firmly fixed to the floor, 
despite all his struggles to free himself or get upon 
his feet. The slender fingers closed upon his arms 
with the grasp of a vice, pinning them to his sides, 
and himself to the floor at the same time. There 
was a silent struggle for a few minutes, when 
Miss Burton spoke. There was a slight flush upon 
her cheeks, and her eyes were nearly black and 
shone like stars, but her voioe was clear and calm, 
with no shade of faltering. 

“Be quiet, now, and listen to me,” she said. 
“ Don’t struggle. It is perfectly useless. I have 
the advantage, and know my own strength and 
yours, too, better than you do—though this is the 
first time I have ever been forced to rely upon 
brute force to secure obedience in school Promise 
me, at once , that you will go quietly to your seat 
and remain there through the recess, and I will 
allow you to rise.” 

He remained silent and sullen for a minute, and 
then said with forced bravado: “ What if I won't 
promise?” 

“ We will not consider that side of the question,” 
was the calm reply; “ you will promise, and that 
directly, and put an end to this disgraceful scene.” 

Thoroughly convinced by this time that it was 
useless to contend with her, and heartily ashamed 
of his ridiculous position—:for there were titterings 
and whisperings at his expense in all parts of the 
room—but still hoping to leave the field with some 
show of victory j he at last said, loudly and saucily: 
“ Well, I promise, then! Will that do ?” 

“ When you say it respectfully it will do, cer¬ 
tainly,” was the firm reply. 

He made another ineffectual struggle to release 
himself, and then, all at once, the “ bully ” gave 
way, and the better part of his nature—which was 
really his true nature—asserted itself 

“ I promise, Miss Burton,” he said, looking her 
honestly and respectfully in the face; “ and I ask 
pardon for disobeying you. 

This was Nel’s last act of insubordination that 
winter. 

“ Gracious 1” said he to the boys, who were 
teasing him about his defeat the following morn¬ 
ing ; “just you try it yourself, if you want to un¬ 
derstand how it was. ’Twasn’t so much her 
strength—though who’d ’a’ thought such little 
fingers could grip so 1—but, my gracious! her eyes 
just go right through a feller, and seem to take all 
the vim out of him, and—and just make him feel 
like a baby,'* 

The unsuccessful termination of this affair did 
not deter one or two other attempts of a like 
nature by different unruly spirits in the school: 
but in each case the treatment was equally prompt 
and effectual. 

She never threatened, or lost her temper, but 
was always firm, decided and ready to meet every 
difficulty before it had hardly time to shape itselC 
At the same time, her kindness and gentle dignity 
was that winning the love and respect of the whole 
school; so that ere the first half of the term was 
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passed, there was such a marked Improvement in 
their manners, that the remark was often made by 
those interested enough to notice the change, that 
the school was fast “ losing its reputation.’’ 

It was tiie custom with us, as with all country 
schools in that part of the West, for the teacher to 
“hoard around.” I had conceived such an ardent 
attachment to “my heroine,” as papa used often 
to call her, that I was ndt disposed to be satisfied 
with the meagre share of her company that custom 
allotted us; and so, with very little trouble, I 
caused the arrangement to be made that she should 
spend the Saturdays and Sundays of every week 
at our house. She was a finished elocutionist; and, 
better still, played the organ and sang beautifully; 
so that it was rare enjoyment that marked the 
evenings of her weekly presence in our cosey 
sitting-room during that winter. Only Miss Bur¬ 
ton read; we taking the r6le of pleased and grati¬ 
fied listeners. But when music was introduced, 
we all participated—papa with his rich bass, Nel 
with his smooth, girlish alto, while Miss Burton 
and I united our voices in the soprano, either she 
or I presiding at the organ. Even grandma’s 
tremulous but musical tones were often heard 
when we came to those grand, old-time pieces— 
Coronation, Old Hundred, Balerma, etc. 

The time passed so agreeably, both in school and 
out, that the winter was nearly gone before wo 
were aware; and Miss Burton quite startled us all, 
one Friday evening, by saying—and I thought she 
said it regretfully—as she laid down the book she 
had been reading, while I was arranging the 
music, etc., for what Nel called “the next per¬ 
formance,” that three weeks more would bring 
the school to a close. 

“ And that being the case,” she went on, after a 
pause, looking up at papa with a bright, confiding 
smile, “ and it being the case, also, that I must 
keep a sharp look-out for the future, I should like 
to know soon whether I may expect to have the 
school for the coming summer.” She paused, but 
papa not seeming about to reply, she added: “ If 
my course in the school has been satisfactory 
here, I should much like to remain, another term, 
at least.” 

I could not imagine what did ail papa! He 
really looked frightened, I thought, at first, and 
then dreadfully embarrassed, and actually blushed. 
Ho coughed and hemmed, caught up a book and 
“ fillipped ” the leaves once or twice, and laid it 
down again, but still remained “ tongue-tied,” as 
it seemed. I could bear it no longer, for I could 
see that Miss Burton began to look pained and 
disappointed, so I broke out: “ Of course you have 
given perfect satisfaction! Of course you must 
stay! Mustn’t she, papa V ’ 

“Stay?” said papa, looking unaccountably con- 
fased still. “Oh, certainly I wish her to stay! 
But—I—ah—yes, yes, certainly, Miss Burton, you 
have given perfect satisfaction as a teacher, and I 
have no doubt but what the trustees will be glad 
to have you remain through the summer. I will 
consult them soon and let you know.” 

Miss Burton was evidently surprised and hurt 
at papa’s manner more than his words, both of 
which were so different from what she had reason 


to expect, and She said, with much more dignity 
and formality than she had used with him for a long 
while: “If it will be quite convenient, will yoti 
please consult with them to-morrow, and let m# 
know your decision to-morrow evening. I re¬ 
ceived a letter to-day from a friend, who wishes 
me to take charge of the school in her village, and 
I must give an answer without delay.” 

She arose as she finished speaking, and went 
and seated herself at the organ, and we took our 
usual positions abont her; but somehow an nil- 
natural reserve seemed to have come over us all. 
We attempted our femiliar pieces, but our singing 
was out of time, and lacked spirit. Papa, espe¬ 
cially, seemed absent-minded, and made blunders 
without number, and at last, with one consent, 
we all left the instrument, and soon after separated 
for the night. 

Papa left home the next morning soon after 
breakfast, to be gone the whole day. Before he 
went, it happened that he and I were alone together 
in the break fast-room, and he drew me toward 
him, as he stood at one of the windows and said, 
with a look and manner that puzzled me sorely, 
for it was not usual for him to hesitate and seem 
embarrassed with his own fhmily: “You are a 
wonderfully clear-sighted little lady, usually, 
Emmy—tell me, have you perfect confidence in 
Miss Burton? I know you like her immensely, 
and all that; but are you sure that she is just what 
she seems? You thought her perfection at first. 
Have you found no flaws in her yet ?’* 

I felt my personal importance a good deal en¬ 
hanced by his thus consulting my judgment, and 
by his compliment to my clear-sightedness. 

“ Why, papa!” I exclaimed, without waiting to 
see if he had finished, in my eagerness to give 
him a “piece of my mind,” now that he had 
opened the way to it, and, in a measure, invited it. 
“Why, papa, you are not used to be so exacting 
with teachers! What has possessed you to be so 
disagreeable? I can’t understand it at all! W© 
never had a teacher before who did one-twentieth 
part as much for the school as Miss Burton has 
done, and now you go to hesitating and making 
scruples about keeping her another term. Talk 
about my having' confidence in her , and all that! 
I’m sure she can’t have mnch confidence in us /” 
(I said us, but meant him.) “ I’m snre she must 
think us perfect Judases —making believe all win¬ 
ter that wo think her just perfect, and then when 
she asks for the school another term, raising diffi¬ 
culties and making bones over it, as though it 
would be the greatest condescension, on our part, 
to let her have it. I know she was dreadfhlly hurt 
by the way you acted last night, and I shouldn’t 
bo surprised if she wouldn’t have tt, after all. 
She’s proud as anything, and she don’t need to go 
begging for schools!” 

I don’t know how long I should have gone on 
with my castigatory remarks, but at this moment 
Miss Burton herself entered the room, ready 
dressed for a walk to the village. She started 
when she saw papa, and a beautiful color swept 
over her free, and was gone again in a moment. 
Papa colored, too. I did not wonder at his feeling 
cOnftised, after my showing him how strangely, te 
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say the least, his conduct must appear to her, but 
she had usilally such perfect control over her feel¬ 
ings, that I felt sure she must be more seriously 
displeased than even I had supposed, to cause her 
to color so quickly at sight of him. She came 
merely to get her handkerchief, which was lying 
upon a chair, and with a casual remark to me, she 
withdrew, and we soon saw her walking down the 
path to the front gate. 

n I was about to resume the 44 thread of my dis¬ 
course,” when papa said, musingly, as he watched 
her retreating figure: 14 Edith Dombey!” and then 
turning to me, said: 44 You compared her to Edith 
Dombey, Emmy, when you first saw. her. Do 
you think she is like Edith Dombey, now? I 
fhney she has much the same appearance.” 

44 1 don’t think she is at all like Edith Dombey,” 
I answered, with a good deal of asperity, consid¬ 
ering my years, and*whom I was addressing, 44 but 
even if she is, I don’t see that that need to unfit 
her for a school-teacher. Edith Dombey might 
have made the very best of teachers, for aught we 
know. Because she was cold, and proud, and 
married for money and position, does not prove 
that she would not have beem I can’t under¬ 
stand, papa, why it is that you are determined to 
find fault with her, all at once! I thought you 
liked her, until now.” 

Papa’s looks were a puzzle to me all the while I 
was talking to him. Sometimes he would look 
amused and about to burst into a laugh; then he 
would seem thoughtful; then, again, he would 
color and look confused. 

Nel came in at this point, and said the team was 
ready and waiting; so papa only said: 44 Well, 
little madam, you have given me quite a lengthy 
scolding. I must apologize to Miss Burton this 
evening for my seeming rudeness last night, and 
I hope we can make friends again—if she is 
offended, as you think.” 

That evening—it was the most extraordinary 
thing!—she never did it either before or after, on 
the evenings when Miss Burton was there—grand¬ 
ma kept Nel and I in the kitchen paring apples 
until eight o’clock. Wo were both quite restive 
under the confinement; I the more so, because I 
felt sure that my presence was needed in the sit¬ 
ting-room. I had no doubt, but what papa and 
Miss Burton were having a very dull, uncomfort¬ 
able time of it; and when the last apple was pared, 
I was not long in hanging up my apron, and wash¬ 
ing my hands, and making my way out of the 
kitchen. I paused in the passage, just outside the 
sitting-room -door, not for the purpose of eaves¬ 
dropping, but merely to see whether they were 
reading and talking, and passing the time plea¬ 
santly, or sitting silent and uncomfortable, as I 
had feared. 

Just then there was a little stir within the room, 
and I heard Miss Burton say: 44 But I can’t give 
up the school.just yeti I must teach one more 
term at least.” She-said more, but her voice sank 
so low that I could not distinguish the words; 
neither could I of papa’s reply. It touched me 
deeply to hear her—proud as I knew her to be in 
most things—petitioning for the school in that 
agitated manner; but it was only another evidence, 


added to the many she had given us that winter, 
of the deep interest she felt in the improvement of 
the school. What could possess papa, I won¬ 
dered, that he, of all others, should oppose her. 

I opened the door. Papa was standing before 
the fire, which (a bright wood-fire,) gave the only 
light there was in the room, and Miss Burton was 
just disappearing by another door. 

44 What is the matter, papa?” I asked, going: 
straight to him. 44 Why has Miss Burton gone’ 
away ? You’ve been cross and disagreeable about 
the school again, I know; and she has so set her 
heart upon it; and so have we all but you; and. 
it’s the most incomprehensible thing in the world 
why you have taken such a sudden dislike to 
her! 

He burst out laughing, which I thought very 
singular, for I could not conceive what there could 
be to laugh at—caught me by the shoulders, giving 
me a little shake, and said: 44 Now, little mistress, 
I’m not going to take another scolding from you 
upon this unfortunate subject. I’ve given your 
‘friend and heroine’ ample satisfaction for my 
conduct last night, and we are the best of friends 
again; and she can have the school; and I can 
assure you, that I don't dislike her, but quite the 
contrary; and, in fact, you have nothing to scold 
about, so, run and bring the lights, and find Nel, 
and when Miss Burton comes back, let us have 
some music that shall make up for our miserable 
failure last night.” 

It was some little time before Miss Burton came 
back. 

44 Waiting for me?” she said, and went directly 
to the organ, and began to play, so that I had no 
opportunity to observe the expression of her face, 
but several times during the remainder of the 
evening, I noticed plainly something unnatural in 
her manner toward papa—a constraint, or shyness, 
or something—difficult to describe; so that I didn’t 
feel quite sure that they were the 44 best of friends,” 
as he had said, after all. 44 She is so very sensi¬ 
tive,” I said to myself, “and he don’t understand 
her as well as I do. She was , really, very much 
hurt, and she don’t forget it as easily as he sup- 
poses.” __ 

If the winter had seemed short and pleasant, the 
following summer was equally so. Miss Burton 
was not at our house as much as during the win¬ 
ter, though through no fault of mine. I did my 
best to have the winter arrangement for the dis¬ 
posal of the Saturdays and Sundays hold good 
through the summer, but could get no support to 
my proposition from any one—even grandma de¬ 
clined to advocate my cause. Miss Burton seemed 
to enjoy being there when she could be persuaded 
to come, as was sometimes the case, and she and 
papa seemed perfectly friendly; but still I oould 
not divest myself of the belief that she had not 
quite forgiven him for his strange behavior about 
her having the school; for there was almost always 
in her manners that same constraint and shyness, 
which I had first observed directly after that little 
misunderstanding occurred. 

On one occasion, near the latter part of the sum¬ 
mer, she was spending the Sunday at our house, 
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and we were at tea, when Nel spoke up abruptly: 
“Say, Miss Burton, they all wonder if you are 
going to have the school next winter. Are you?” 

She glanced up at papa and blushed crimson, 
but made no reply, and I knew she was thinking 
of the time when she asked for the school last. 
Papa, too, remembered it, I knew, for he choked 
over his tea, and coughed, and finally laughed to 
turn it off, while grandma ingeniously turned the 
conversation into a new channel. 

A few days after that, at school, Lottie May, the 
daughter of one of the other trustees said to me: 
“ Ain't it too bad, Em ? father spoke to Miss Bur¬ 
ton about teaching the school next winter, and she 
said she was not going to teach at all.” 

“I wonder why!” I replied. “She has often 
■aid to me that teaching is to be her profession 
through life.” 

“ Maybe she is going to be married,” suggested 
Lottie. 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. “I know every 
one of her gentleman correspondents—I mean she 
has told me all about them—and they are all 
uncles, and cousins, and Mends old enough to be 
her father.” 

“Are you really not going to teach next win¬ 
ter?” I asked her that night, after school. 

“ I really do not intend to,” she answered, bend¬ 
ing low over the papers in her desk, so that I 
oould not see her face. 

“ Oh, dear!” I said. “ It will be dreadful with¬ 
out you! I really don’t know how I shall get 
through the winter.” 

I expected some sort of a sympathetic reply, and 
was rather shocked, and a little hurt, when she 
raised her head and looked at me with an intensely 
amused expression, her color a good deal height¬ 
ened, and on the whole exhibiting no traces of 
grief at our approaching separation. 

Before she had time to reply in words, an inter¬ 
ruption occurred, and I left her, pondering on the 
meaning of her singular conduct. 

The summer term closed in due time, and Miss 
Burton spent a few days at our house before leav¬ 
ing for home. I was glad to see that papa treated 
her with even greater kindness and respect than 
usual, and that her shyness and constraint in his 
company seemed much less than formerly. Al¬ 
though I was pleased at this, as I say, still I 
always liked to feel that my presence was, for the 
most part, necessary to their complete comfort 
and tranquillity. Consequently, I was a good deal 
annoyed and grieved when, on the day that Miss 
Burton was to leave us, papa announced the fact 
that one of the horses was not in a condition to 
travel, and that therefore he should be obliged to 
take Miss Burton to the station in the light car¬ 
riage, with but one horse, which would deprive 
me of the pleasure of accompanying them, as him- 
aelf, Miss Burton and her luggage would be quite 
as much as the carriage would accommodate. It 
was very provoking, but there was no help for it, 
so I bade her “ good-bye” at home, and watched 
them ride away together without me. 

Christmas was at hand! Only a fortnight, and 
ft would be at the door. Papa, grandma, Nel and 


I, were sitting in the dancing firelight in our cosey 
sitting-room before the lamp was lighted for the 
evening. I had just received a letter from Miss 
Burton, and was holding it in my hand after hav¬ 
ing read it aloud. 

“ How I wish she would come herself!” I ex¬ 
claimed. “ If she could only be here at Christmas, 
I should be perfectly content.” 

Nel echoed my wish in some boyish way, and 
then went on and enumerated several character¬ 
istic qualities of hers which raised her in his esti¬ 
mation much above the average of womankind. 

Papa looked seriously from one to the other of 
us without speaking. Presently he arose, and 
taking a turn or two across the room behind us, 
came and stood with his back to the fire, seemed 
about to speak, hesitated, and then resumed his 
walk. At last he said, still walking back and 
forth behind us: “ Well, Emmy, suppose I go and 
bring her?” 

“Quite a sensible supposition,” I answered, 
“supposing you were in earnest, and supposing 
she would come with you.” 

“I am quite in earnest about going, and am 
equally sure about her coming,” he replied, still 
continuing his walk. 

A glimmering of the truth darted into my mind. 
I was upon my feet and facing him in an instant. 

“ What do you mean, papa?” I cried, springing 
to his side, seizing him by tho arm, and bringing 
him where the firelight shone upon his fhco. In¬ 
stantly I comprehended all that had been going 
on before my very eyes for the last year. 

“ O papa, you take away my breath!” I gasped, 
dropping his arm, and covering my faeo with my 
hands. Then I turned and threw myself upon the 
lounge, and burying my face in the pillows, gave 
way to a storm of sobs that nearly suffocated me. 
Papa came and stood over me. 

“Emmy,” said he, and there was a world of 
tenderness in his voice, “ you distress mo beyond 
expression. I thought you would liko it I 
thought I was consulting the wishes and happi¬ 
ness of my mother and my children as well as my 
own. Are you so very sorry, my child ?” 

“ I don’t know as I am sorry,” I replied, as soon 
as my sobs would let me speak. “ No, I am not 
sorry! But I didn’t think of suoh a thing! And— 
it’s so sudden; and—I’ve been so deceived! 
You've all deceived me so!” I repeated, with sud¬ 
den ^energy, sitting up and pushing the pillows 
from me angrily. “I never suspected such a 
thing! And it’s been going on for a year! • Why 
has it all been kept from me ? Even grandma ha* 
helped to deceive me! She has known it all the 
time!” 

“Hush, Emmy!” said papa, gently. “No one 
has tried to deceive you. You have had the same 
opportunities to know what was passing that 
grandma has; and really,” he went on, smiling, 
“ for such a wonderfully keen-sighted little girl as 
you usually are, I think you have been unaccount¬ 
ably blind.” 

“ But I didn’t dream that such a thing could be 
possible,” I explained, my crying fit having sub¬ 
sided, and my anger along with it. “ Why should 
I dream of such a thing? Why, papa, you are 
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forty years old, and have gray hairs a plenty, and 
she is only twenty-one—you are old enough to be 
her father 1” 

Grandma looked reproachfully at me—papa was 
always her boy , notwithstanding his gray hairs— 
but papa laughed and said: ‘‘Still I know of a 
oortain little miss, not a hundred miles from me 
at this minute, who has often told me that I am 
handsomer than any of the young men.” 

“ To think,” I exclaimed, without noticing what 
ho had said, “ that I should be so blind! Why, I 
all the time thought it was me Bhe liked the best 
o € any here; and now I Can recall ever so many 
things that might have undeceived me.” I started 
to leave the room, but papa stopped me. 

“ Wait, Emmy,” said he, “ you haven’t said that 
you are glad. Can’t you say it? And you, too, 
Nel ?” 

“I’m glad, 11 I replied quickly, and flew from 
the room, for I wanted to be alone and think it 
over. I paused outside the door, however, to hear 
Nel’s verdict. 

“ I'm glad, too,” said he, “ but I've been think¬ 
ing it was a first rate tiling for me that I’ve been 
to school to her so long.” 

The next day papa left homo, to return at Christ¬ 
mas, accompanied by Edith Burton as his wife. 

That was many years ago, but never yet, I am 
confident, have any of the parties most concerned 
liad cause to regret the circumstances which 
brought her among us. 


DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Z^jAN I have a few words with thee ?” Deborah 

I . asked, a smile just touching her*lips. 

^— “ Oh, yes, certainly,” returned the dea¬ 
con, but not with any graciousness of manner; for 
lie knew his visitor. A chair was handed by 
Maxwell, and Deborah sat down. She did not 
Npeak for some moments, waiting, with her quiet 
eyes on the face of Deacon Strong, until she saw 
signs of a break in the repellent hardness of his 
feelings. Then she said, with a gentle persuasion 
in her tones that was almost irresistible: “ If the 
love of Christ constrain us, shall we not seek to 
know His will? and, knowing it, do it gladly?” 

The deacon was not preparod for a remark like 
this. Ho had set himself on guard, but not at the 
gate where sho was trying to enter. 

“ Thee will let me talk to thee a little, will thee 
not?” The sweetness of her manner and the ten¬ 
der earnestness of her tones were irresistible. The 
ice molted from Deacon Strong’s frozen aspect like 
wax before a sudden flame. Deborah saw this, 
and added: “for I have something to say that 
deeply concerns thyself as well as others.” 

“Say on,” replied the deacon, trying to speak 
freely; but a nervous apprehension betrayed itself 
in his voice. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by T. S. Authuil, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 


“ Thee owns a good many houses, I am told, In 
the neighborhood of Coulter’s Row,” said Debo¬ 
rah. 

“Yes,” replied the deacon, an uneasy move¬ 
ment and a contraction of his brows accompanying 
the answer. 

“Does thee know in what condition some of 
them are, and for what purposes some of them are 
used ? Thee is a Christian man; and I cannot thinlr 
thee knows.” 

“ I trust all this business to my agent,” was an¬ 
swered. “ It is impossible, in the multiplicity of 
my affairs, to give any time to the renting and 
overseeing of those houses. The fact is, I haven’t 
been in the neighborhood where they are located 
for months and months. The people are a thrift¬ 
less, vicious set, for whom little or nothing can be 
done.” 

“ It may seem so, friend Strong, when we stand 
afar off; but if wo go near we shall find something 
on which to take hold and lift them a little way 
out of their sin and misery.” 

“ To fall back again, and sink deeper, when our 
hold is loosed,” replied the deacon. 

“That has not always been my experience,” 
said Deborah. “Oh, sir, if thee could see out¬ 
stretched hands and hope-lit faces as I have seen 
them, thee would not be in despair of these poor 
prodigals who have wasted their inheritance. If 
they had strength to rise, and some one to lead 
them back, many would return to their Father’s 
house. But, alas for them, instead of help, they 
find cruel exaction or evil enticement on every 
hand. Is this right, friend Strong? As followers 
of the loving Saviour, who came down to the 
lowliest and most degraded, are we doing our duty 
by the poor who are always with us ?” 

Deacon Strong had never in his life found him¬ 
self at so great a disadvantage as now. He could 
not match his strength with that of this gentle 
woman, under the power of whose searching eyes 
he was bound as by a spell. She seemed to touch 
him, spiritually, as a wire charged with electricity 
touches the body. He felt a thrill of higher im¬ 
pulses pervading his soul; and conscience, long 
asleep, stirred in its heavy slumber. 

“God sees and knows of all this,” Deborah 
went on, her voice falling to an almost warning 
tone. 

A shade of fear struck coldly across the deacon’s 
heart. 

“We cannot be indifferent to the needs and 
perils of His poor, lost and wandering children, 
for whom He suffered and died on the cross, and 
hope to receive His approving smiles and forgiving 
love when we meet Him in the judgment,” she 
continued. “ If I were to pass these sad and sor¬ 
rowing ones—stained with evil though many of 
them are—pass to the other side as did the Priest 
and the Levite, I could not lift my eyes to the 
Saviour’s face. I would stand before Him self* 
condemned, and wait in trembling fear for the 
dreadftil words, * Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
the least of these, ye did it not unto me.’ ” 

The deacon sat dumb before this woman. She 
seemed like an angel from Heaven sent to accuse 
him. Her words burned themselves into his soul. 
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The old formulas of doctrine on which he had 
rested in conscious safety dropped out of his 
thoughts, and in their places came one divine pre¬ 
cept after another, passing through his mind in 
quick succession, as if spoken by some invisible 
monitor. His bulwark of safety had been the 
substitution of Christ’s merit and righteousness, 
whereby he was made inwardly holy; and this 
substitution had come through faith alone. He 
had accepted the conditions of salvation, and was, 
therefore, a child of God, elect and precious. 

But now the Lord’s own words, burdened with 
a different meaning, crowded in upon him. 44 If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the Commandments.” 
44 Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength. This is the first and 
great Commandment. And the second is like 
unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
44 A new Commandment I give unto you: that ye 
love one another, even as I have loved you. By 
this will all men know that ye are my disciples.” 
44 Love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, 
hoping for nothing again: and your reward shall 
be great and ye shall be the children of the Highest; 
for He is kind unto the unthankful and the evil. 
Be ye, therefore, merciful as your Father also is 
merciful.” 

He had read or listened to the reading of these 
pure Gospel precepts hundreds and hundreds of 
times; but never before had they risen in judg¬ 
ment upon his life. Now their sweetness was all 
gone; they had a tone of accusation; he felt con¬ 
demned in their presence. The Saviour, in whose 
righteousness he had, in imagination, clothed 
himself by faith, and so gained favor, with God, 
stood before him with a frown of condemnation. 
He shivered in sudden terror. The soul he had 
thought safe, was in danger of eternal loss. His 
way to Heaven had become suddenly barred by a 
high if not an impassable mountain; the mountain 
of his own self-love. Until that were broken 
down, or cut through, he stood in peril of hell! 

The face of Deacon Strong lost its repulsive 
hardness; his coarse mouth softened, the lips 
moving nervously; his eyes betrayed an inward 
fear and pain; and he looked at Deborah with a 
kind of despairing appeal on his changed counte¬ 
nance. 

“ Let us pray,” fell in a low, serious voice from 
the young Quakeress, and as she spoke she knelt. 
For a few moments Deacon Strong sat irresolute; 
but the pressure on his feelings was too great to be 
resisted, and he sank also upon his knees. Max¬ 
well only bowed his head. For some moments a 
deep silence pervaded the room. Then the voice 
of Deborah, tremulous with feeling, broke upon 
the ckill air. 

u If Thy Spirit be not in us. Lord, then we are 
not Thine,” she said. “But how shall we know 
that we have Thy Spirit, Lord ? Herein Thou hast 
not left us ignorant. 4 By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.’ Open our blind eyes that we may see 
our true condition and the dangers that lie about 
us. If we are, indeed, unprofitable servants; if 
we are not feeding the hungry, nor clothing the 
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naked, nor caring for the sick, what hope of favor 
have we in the day when Thou shalt come in Thy 
glory, with all Thy holy angels, and sit upon the 
throne of Thy glory, setting the sheep on His 
right hand and the goats on the left? 

“We tremble before Thee, as we look forward 
to that day, when Thou shalt say to those upon 
Thy left hand, 4 Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels: for I was a-hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and 
ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye 
visited mo not.’ 

“Touch our hearts; soften them by Thy love; 
make us Thy willing servants. And, oh, come 
especially nigh to our brother upon whom Thou 
hast laid so many responsibilities; to whom Thou 
hast given much and wilt require much. His soul 
is very precious in Thy sight; and that he may 
not lose it, Thy Spirit has led me here to warn him 
ot danger. Oh, let no anger against me come into 
his heart; but let him feel toward me as toward a 
servant of God trying to do him good. Move him 
to join in the work of lifting up the weak and 
fallen. And now may Thy blessing and Thy 
peace rest upon and remain with us.” 

The change in Deacon Strong’s face as he arose 
from his knees and looked at Deborah, was sin¬ 
gular and striking. All its hard self-confidence 
had given way to an expression of weakness and 
alarm. In the presence of divine truths, that 
judged and condemned, setting him over in their 
sharp discrimination to the left hand side, strong 
convictions had taken hold of him. The words of 
our Lord were too plain to be misunderstood; and 
their attendant warnings too clearly spoken to be 
disregarded. If he were to be so judged, how 
could he stand? All his faith, all his profession, 
all his devotion to the church must go for nothing, 
and the law of human brotherhood approve or 
condemn. His mind did not rise above the liter¬ 
alism of the text, the hard stones of which struck 
against and battered down the walls of his old self¬ 
security. 

“Friend,” said Deborah, standing before the 
deacon and reaching out a hand toward him, 44 the 
way to Heaven is through love to the neighbor; 
and there is no other way. We must be like- 
minded with Christ, and walk through the world 
as He walked, doing good to the poor and needy, 
and ministering to the sick and those that are in 
prison. I have come to thee, drawn by His Spirit, 
and not by my own boldness and self-sufficiency, 
strong in the faith that thee would see the duty 
that lies at thy feet, and take it up in the willing 
service of our common Lord and Master.” 

Not with a quick movement, bora of a sudden 
impulse, did Deacon Strong grasp the hand of 
Deborah, but with a quiet pressure in which was 
felt the beginning of a new purpose. A veil had 
fallen from his eyes, and he saw things never seen 
before, and old things in new relations to each 
other. 

“ We most forsake all and follow Him if we 
would be His disciples,” said Deborah. 44 That is, 
all of our self-love; and we can only begin to forsake 
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this when we compel ourselves to do good to the 
neighbor. But His service is love, friend Strong; 
and He soon changes our self-denial Into love, the 
sweetness of which no human language can ex¬ 
press. It is here that we find true peace—here 
that our reward comes. In no other service is 
there any true reward. But forgive me if I have 
troubled or wearied thee. It Was for the love of 
Christ, that yearns to save His poorest and most 
degraded children, that I came, hoping to find in 
thee a helper in His work. Thou hast many and 
great privileges; thou hast money and influence; 
God has blessed thee abundantly in the goods of 
this world; thou art strong to do whatever thy 
hands take hold upon; as thou leadest many will 
follow. Great are thy responsibilities as a steward 
of God. The voices of the hungry, and sick, and 
naked, and sorely wronged, and oppressed, are 
going up from Kedron, and the Spirit is calling 
upon thee to hear arid to help. May thy heart 
leap gladly to the call! So shall the reward given 
unto thee be very great.” 

Dropping the hand of Deacon Strong as she 
dosed the last sentence, Deborah turned away and 
went out with almost noiseless steps. 


chapter ym. 

MULE deacon did not move nor speak for several 
JL moments. Peter Maxwell, with half-dosed 
eyelids and head bent forward in its usual mari¬ 
ner, was watching him with keen but covert 
scrutiny. Turning to his agent, Deacon Strong 
caught the expression of the man’s eyes before he 
was able to change or conceal it. 

44 You can leave I” said the deacon, jerking out 
. one of his hands impatiently. 

44 Shall I come this afternoon?” asked Maxwell, 
with more than his ordinary obsequiousness. 

44 No,” was replied. 

“ To-morrow morning?” 

44 Yes.” And the deacon’s hand was thrown out 
again toward the door. 

Maxwell bent his head almost abjectly, and left 
the presence of his master; but a sinister smile 
broke over his mean face on dosing the door be¬ 
hind him. 

As he retired, the deacon sat down, and leaning 
forw ard over his writing-table, rested his temples 
against the palms of his hands. He remained in 
deep thought for a long time. At first ho tried to 
shake off the depression of feeling which the visit j 
of Deborah had occasioned; but found this im¬ 
possible. The veil she had rent from his eyes 
could not be restored in a moment of time, and I 
the light of higher truths than he Had seen before | 
still kept streaming in upon him with their dear 
convictions and stern judgments. The longer he 
sat and thought, the more deeply did he become I 
disturbed by doubt and fear. A dread of God’s | 
anger seized him. An image of the great judg-1 
ment, in the strictly phenomenal and judicial 
aspects with which he had been used to regard it, 
was set sharply pictured in his mind. He saw the 
Judge’s angry face, and heard His stem voice 
saying: 44 1 was a-hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I 


was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and 
ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me not. * * * Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not unto me. ♦** 
And these shall go away into everlasting punish¬ 
ment.” 

The deacon shivered. A chill went down to his 
heart. He tried to shut the dreadful picture away 
from his inner vision. In its place, one scene dis¬ 
solving away and the other coming out like the 
changing views from a camera, Coulter’s Row, 
with all its wretched neighborhood, was before 
him. Impressions received in one of his rare 
visits to that region, and which he had covered up 
and tried to forget, stood out to his vision now 
with a life-like distinctness. He saw a miserable 
wooden hovel, where he would not have stabled 
his cow, and there stood at the door a wasted and 
scantily-clad woman, with hupger in her eyes and 
a sick baby at her breast; and through the en¬ 
trance he could see a rotting floor, and broken 
walls, and dirt and squallor. He was the owner 
of this hovel. It had cost him, at a sheriff’s sale, 
one hundred and fifty dollars; and the rent he 
exacted from the poor, half-starved tenants who 
crowded every foot of its available space, was 
eight dollars a month, or ninety-six dollars a year 
—nearly two-thirds the whole cost of the wretched 
tenement I And near it was a corner bar-room, 
from which he received an income of three hun¬ 
dred dollars a year. Before he let it for this use, 
it paid him only a hundred and fifty; but a man 
just from the State’s Prison, with a license to make 
paupers and criminals in his possession, came 
along and offered three hundred for the stand. 
44 It is worth what it will bring, of course,” said 
the deacon to his agent; and so the house was let 
for a tavern, and Deacon Strong became a partner 
in the work of sending men, women and children 
to the Almshouse and to paupers’ graves. 

Starting to his feet, and uttering an exclamation 
of distress, he tried to thrust these accusing im¬ 
ages out of his mind. But it was all in vain, lie 
was in the power of influences which ho could not 
for the time control. There were present with 
him angels and evil spirits, the one trying to save 
and the other to destroy his soul; and lor the time 
being, with the help of convictions awakened by 
the visit of Deborah Norman, angelic forces were 
strongest; so that he could not shut away from 
sight the pages of memory that were being turned 
back for his inspection. Another and another 
wretched hovel or den of debauchery and crime 
from which he took a liberal share in the gain of 
iniquity, passed before him, until he‘ became sick 
of soul and smitten by shame and fear. 

If this went on, how was he to stand in the judg¬ 
ment? He tried to put the question aside; to dc- 
1 for the answer; to cover up the pages of memory 
on which his condemnation was written; but in 
vain. The angels who were trying to lift him into 
a better life, that ho might be & co-worker with 
them in doing good, so saving himself in the effort 
to save others, held the power over him which 
they had gained, and fought his evil counsellors 
I with the the terrors of an awakened conscience*. 
[The battle went on until the heart of Deacon 
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Strong became weak and his spirit subdued. He 
was humbled in the presence of God, and had such 
an inner vision of himself and his utter worldli¬ 
ness and cruel indifference toward his fellow-men 
as to cause deep self-abasement 

When Deacon Strong made his appearance at the 
factory, an hour later than usual, he found a wo¬ 
man in the office waiting to see him. She was the 
mother of two girls, one twelve and the other 
fourteen years of age, who worked in the mill; a 
pale-faced, hollow-eyed, half-starved looking wo¬ 
man, with a suffering, pitiful expression in her 
countenance. Deacon Strong was used to seeing 
such faces, and the sight of them generally an¬ 
noyed and angered him; for their presence was 
the sign of a coming remonstrance or appeal; of 
some interference with the Mede-and-Persian law 
of his establishment, or of some petition for 
help. 

It was plain from the woman’s manner, as the 
deacon came into the small’office where she sat 
awaiting him, that she had little hope in her heart; 
but something desperate in her case nerved her to 
the effort for which she had come. 

Strange to tell, there stirred in the deacon’s 
heart, as his eyes rested on the woman, a feeling 
of softness and pity. 

“ Mrs. Jenks,” he said, with a kindness of man¬ 
ner so unexpected, that it sent tears into her eyes. 
She tried to rise from her' chair, but a sudden 
weakness fell upon her and her efforts were fruit¬ 
less. 

M Don’t get up,” said the deacon, still speaking 
kindly. Then, as he saw how pale she was, he 
asked, with an interest in his voice so genuine 
that the woman thought for a moment that she 
must be dreaming, if there was anything he could 
do for her. 

44 Jenny’s had to stay home from the mill again, 
sir. She was so weak and sick this morning that 
she ’most feinted.” 

She saw a change In the deacon’s face. The kind 
look began to fede out and the old unpitying hard¬ 
ness to return. 

“ Miss Norman was to see me this morning, and 
when she found how sick Jenny was, she said I 
mustn’t think of sending her to the mill. I told 
her that Jenny had lost a day ’most every week, 
and sometimes two days, and that you said last 
time she was away that if it happened again she 
oouldn’t come back at &1L But Miss Norman said 
she knew you’d consider Jenny and not be hard 
with her. And so Fve come to ask if you won’t 
keep her place, and not dock her too hard. She’ll 
be right again to-morrow. Poor thing! She isn’t 
very strong and hasn’t much appetite. Hardly 
eats enough to save a pigeon alive.” 

The softer look, which had gone so suddenly out 
of the deacon’s face, came back again. 

“ Very well,” he answered, kindly. 44 Tell Jenny 
Til make it all right.” 

He paused, a thoughtful expression in his eyes. 
Might he not do something more for the girl. The 
angels were still near him. 

44 Jenny isn’t very strong,” he said. 

44 Oh, no, sir!” The mother spoke with a quick 
eagerness. 44 She’s so given out, sometimes, when 


she comes home from the mill, that she has to lie 
down all the evening.” 

44 If it is so bad as that, Mrs. Jenks,” said the 
deacon, showing still more interest in the case, 
44 I’m afraid you’re doing wrong to let her work in 
the mill at alL It’s too hard for her. All girls 
can’t stand it, you know. Some of them keep 
breaking down all the while.” 

44 But what can we do, Mr. Strong,” answered 
the woman, growing bolder, as the deacon soft¬ 
ened. 44 It’s just hand to mouth for us all as it is 
now, and the hand isn’t always full. Lucy’s, not 
much stronger than her sister, and doesn’t keep 
up in her time at the mill much better; and when 
they’re docked two hours for every one lost, it 
cuts down dreadfully. I’m not complaining, Mr. 
Strong,” added Mrs. Jenks, seeing the hardness 
again in the deacon’s face; 44 but we who live so 
close to hunger and oold all our lives feel every 
pinch.” 

The docking system, to which Mrs. Jenks had 
referred, was very rigid. Deacon Strong found no 
difficulty in settling the question of justice involved 
in his rule of withholding the pay of two hours 
for every one lost, and of a day and a half for every 
single day lost. He assumed that the cost of run¬ 
ning the mill was just the same, whether the 
hands worked full time or not, and that the loss to 
him of an hour in the product of an operative was 
much more than the profit on that product. So, 
to make it all safe and right for himself he estab¬ 
lished his rule, which he found to work admirably. 
He had never given himself any concern about 
the effect of this rule on the poor working people, 
out of whose weekly earnings he rarely took less 
| than an aggregate of from fifty to sixty dollars 
beyond the actual wages forfeited through loss of 
time; so making gain of their idleness, necessities 
or sickness, as the case might be. Business was 
business, and must be conducted by rule and sys¬ 
tem. The men and women and children who 
worked for him were not thought of as human 
beings, subject to the common weaknesses and 
needs of humanity, but as machines hired to do a 
certain amount of work. If some could not or 
would not abide by the law of the establishment, 
they must suffer for the infringement or be thrown 
out altogether, though they died in the street of 
sickness or starvation. What had he to do with 
that? 

But, strange to say, the dosing words of Mrs. 
Jenks struck a chord of pity in his heart. He saw 
in her wan face something not visible to his eyes a 
moment before. It was the record of long years 
of suffering and sorrow; and the weakness of 
coming despair. And out of the scanty means of 
this poor, exhausted woman and her two half- 
starved and over-worked young daughters he had 
taken, week after week, from one to two dollars in 
excess of actual loss in wages, adding so much to 
his galnB at the cost of 44 hunger and cold” t* 
them! 

The power of better influences was upon him. 
Angels were touching the eyes of his soul ami 
giving it a dearer vision. 

44 Go home, now, Mrs. Jenks.” said the deacon, 
with an unsteadiness of voice that he could not 
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hide. “ It shall all be made right. Tell Jenny to 
rest to-day and take care of herself. She’s a good, 
steady girl, and does her best, I’m sure. I didn’t 
know she was so weak. If she feels strong enough 
for work to-morrow morning, tell her to come 
over, and I’ll see if I can’t make an easier place 
for her.” 

“God bless you, Deacon Strong!” leaped from 
the poor widow’s tongue, with a suddenness and 
fervor that struck a thrill to the man’s heart, and 
then rested and quieted it like a benediction from 
Heaven. 

“One moment,” he said, as Mrs. Jenks turned 
to leave the office. As he spoke, he took from a 
rack his wages-book. “Let me see,” talking, as 
it were, to himself as he opened to one of the 
pages; “six hours last week; a whole day and 
three hours week before last; and ten hours the 
week before that.” Then he closed the book and 
sat thinking. Trouble might come if he were to 
do what was in his heart. It would become 
known, and demoralize, he feared, the whole 
establishment. 

“ There’s been some mistake, I think,” said the 
deacon at length, resorting to a subterfuge. 
“ Jenny has been docked more than her real loss 
of time, I’m afraid; and it has been the same with 
Lucy. I’m sorry about it, and shall look closer 
into this business in foture.” 

He opened his desk, and taking out three dol¬ 
lars, handed the sum to Mrs. Jenks, saying as he 
did so: “Give two to Jenny and one to Lucy. 
But I don’t wish either you or the girls to speak 
of this to any one. It might cause me a deal of 
trouble.” 

Tears dropped on the soiled and crumpled bills 
as Mrs. Jenks took them from the deacon’s 
hand. 

“Oh, thank you a thousand and a thousand 
times!” she exclaimed, with grateful forvor, and 
then hurried away. 

Deacon Strong had a new sensation, the ground 
and meaning of which he did not really under¬ 
stand. It was not strong, but quiet and deep. It 
was a very little thing that he had done—a simple 
act of justice and humanity—but it had so changed 
his interior relations as to bring him within the 
sphere of better spiritual influences. It had broken, 
for the time being at least, the rule of his dominant 
selfishness, and set to a distance the evil spirits 
who had gained such power over him. Nay, it had 
done more; it had made way for the nearer ap¬ 
proach of angels, who are quick to perceive in 
human souls the first inceptions of good, and 
prompt to breathe upon the kindling Are and fan 
it into flame. It was the nearer presence of these 
heavenly attendants that gave to the spirit of Dea¬ 
con Strong the new sensation of which we have 
spoken, and held his mind to truer thoughts and 
)>etter purposes. 

For we are not in simple isolation as to our 
spirits. The inner world in which our souls dwell 
is peopled with its myriads of inhabitants. They 
are as much our companions, and influence our 
thoughts and feelings as much, as the men and 
women into whose society we come intimately in 
this outer world. There, as here, are the good and 


the evil; and we gather around us such spirits as 
are in the delight of the affections we cherish ; 
good, if good—evil, if evil. The good help us to 
rise heavenward; the evil seek to draw us down¬ 
ward toward hell. Our safety lies in our liberty. 
We are as free to choose our inner as our outward 
associates. We may turn to tho ono or the other ; 
or separate ourselves from them at wilL 

In this simple act of justice and humanity, Dea¬ 
con Strong had, for the time, separated himself 
from the evil and selfish companions by whom h© 
had been so long influenced; and, swift as thought, 
angels drew near. He not only felt the peace and 
comfort of their presence, but was touched by new 
impressions. Scales seemed to fall from his eyes, 
and he saw many things in changed aspects. Out 
of his memory and into thought, came, in quick 
succession, one scripture passage after another, as 
if a hand were turning the leaves of a book and 
showing what was written upon its pages. By 
some of these passages he was rebuked, and by 
some prompted to a better life. 

The deacon was sitting at his desk, with letters 
and papers before him, but feeling in no mood for 
business, when the overseer of his mill came into 
the office. This man—his name was Amos Trae- 
ford—was past middle life, and had a broken, de¬ 
pressed look, like one who, after a long battle with 
the world, had been overpowered, borne down 
and utterly discomfited. His hair was gray, his 
features thin, and his eyes deeply set in their 
sockets. His face was inexpressibly sad; the 
mouth closed with a firm pressure that indicated 
both suffering and endurance. He had a memo¬ 
randum-book in ono hand and a pencil in the 
other. 

“ I’ve made up the wages’ account, sir,” said the 
overseer, as he stood before his employer. There 
was no life in his voice, and no sign of interest in 
the business for which he had come. 

“ How does it stand?” asked the deacon. 

The overseer’s brows lifted suddenly. A look 
of surprise came into his face. He did not answer 
until the deacon repeated his question. 

“The Jenks girls, and Fanny Williams, and 
Peter Ober, are short on time again; and so are—” 

“ How much is Peter Ober short?” asked the 
deacon. 

“ Two days,” replied Trueford; “ and that won’t 
leave him more than three days’ wages; and his 
wife’s sick, and they’ve had to have a woman to 
nurse the baby. At least so he says.” 

Instead of a growl, and the usual impatient 
wave of his hand when the overseer attempted to 
excuse a delinquent operative, Deacon Strong in¬ 
quired, in a voice that sounded strangely to Mr. 
Trueford, if Peter Ober’s word was to be de¬ 
pended on. 

“Yes; I’m very sure of It,” replied the over¬ 
seer. 

“ Don’t believe that he’s a shirk, and goes off 
idling away his time?” 

“I’m certain that he does not, sir. The poor 
man isn’t fit to be at work half the time he’s here. 
He’s sick and broken down, and starved into the 
bargain.” 

“ Starved! What do you mean by saying that*?” 
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asked the deaoon; turning sharply round upon 
Mr. Trueford. 

“ You’ve only to look into his face, sir, to see 
how it is,” returned the overseer. “ And then, 
!%ir, how is a man and his wife and three children 
to get much beyond starving on live dollars, which 
is about all he receives one week with another; 
and the rent’s taken out of that.” 

The deaoon raised a hand to* his forehead, and 
held it there with a hard pressure for several mo- 
meats. Both men were silent for a little while. 

“ He’s lost two days, you say?” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 Call it one,” said the deacon. 

“ Make it one and a half, you mean,” said Mr. 
Trueford. 

44 No, I don’t mean any such thing. Make it 
one, and no more 1” The deacon spoke with some 
irritation of manner. 

44 Oh I yes. Thank you! One it is.” And the 
overseer opened his memorandum-book with a 
kind of nervous haste. 

Deaoon Strong looked at the man curiously as 
he turned the leaves of his book. Why should he 
say, 44 Thank you!” It was no favor or concession 
to him. 

44 If he could be paid off to-day instead of to¬ 
morrow,” suggested Mr. Trueford, almost timidly. 

44 Can’t break the rule,” was the deacon’s quick 
reply. His cold, stem manner came back. But, 
softening a little, he added: 44 You know as well 
as I do that it can’t be done without making 
trouble. It is only by keeping these people 
squarely up to the rules and regulations of the 
establishment that we are able to do anything with 
them. Concede one thing, and they’ll want an¬ 
other. Give an inch and they’ll take an ell.” 

Mr. Trueford did not urge the matter. He un¬ 
derstood the deacon too well for that. The light 
which had come into his thin face died away, and 
the old sadness settled back upon his lips. But 
Deaoon Strong was not done with his poor, sick, 
half-starved workman. He tried to turn coldly 
away from him; to set him out of his thoughts; 
but this was impossible. 44 Inasmuch as ye have 
not done it unto the least of these, ye have not done 
it unto me!” He almost started as the sentence 
came suddenly into his mind. 

44 You think he needs it badly ?” said the deacon, 
looking up at his overseer. 

44 As much as a hungry man needs bread, I im¬ 
agine,” replied Mr. Trueford. 44 He got four dol¬ 
lars and a half last week, and I hardly think 
there’s been much left for the last day or two.” 

44 Can you pay him off to-day without letting the 
others know of it,” asked the deacon. 

44 Oh, M see to all that,” replied Mr. Trueford, 
with a change in his voice. 

44 You may go past the rhle just for this once; 
but there must be no more of it.” 

The deacon tried to be very hard and positive; 
but Mr. Trueford did not foil to notice a weakness 
in his manner. What did it all mean? He was 
puzzled. 

44 About Fanny Williams?” asked the deaoon, 
referring to what his overseer had said a little 
while before. 44 How much time has she lost?” 


44 Just half the week.” 

44 What! Again?” 

44 Yes, sir. The poor thing can’t stand it much 
longer.” 

44 How much was taken off for lost time last 
week?” 

44 She worked three days, and was paid for only 
two. It’s the rule, you knqw.” 

The deacon bent his head quickly. He felt 
something like an electric shock as the words 
flashed upon him: 44 Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me!” 

44 She’s really sick, Mr. Trueford?” The deacon 
looked up again. 

44 Any one can see that in her face,” replied the 
overseer. 

44 What’s the matter with her ?” 

“What’s the matter with them all, Deacon 
Strong!” exclaimed the overseer, breaking away 
from his usual silence and reserve touching the 
rule of the establishment toward its poor opera¬ 
tives. “Overworked and underfed! That’s the 
the matter, sir! It’s a bad business all around!” 

Mr. Trueford had become suddenly excited, his 
excitement betraying him into unwonted freedom 
of speech. For a little while he stood before the 
deaoon in a half-defiant attitude; but this ^hanged 
slowly, and his old impassiveness returned. He 
looked for an angry response from his employer, 
but it did not come. 

44 Overworked and underfed!’* These two words 
struck down into the deacon’s soul with the clear 
impression of a die. He was not angry, but 
shocked. The voice that still rang in his ears did 
not sound like the voice of Amos Trueford; but 
seemed to come from afar off, and with the rebuke 
of God in its tones. 

44 Overworked and underfed!” Had he really 
anything to do with that? No one was obliged to 
work in his mill. If his hands could earn more 
money elsewhere, they were free to go. He did 
! not compel them to stay. And as to being under¬ 
fed, he did not supply their food. To bring this 
against him seemed going out of the circle of re¬ 
sponsibility. Food was cheap enough; and if the 
wages were spent as they should be, no on© ought 
to be underfed. 

But he could not fed light with himself. 

44 1 don’t see what I’m to do with these people.” 
The deacon spoke in a worried, fretful voice. 44 1 
don’t keep a poor-house. That isn’t my business. 
The town must do that.” 

To this the overseer made no answer. 

“What’s to bo done about Fanny Williams?” 
asked Deacon Strong, the worried feeling still in 
his voice. 

“Simple justice, if nothing more,” replied Mr. 
Trueford, with a steadiness of tone, considering 
his remark, that caused the deacon to glance up at 
him quickly, and to regard him for a few moments ‘ 
with contracting brows. 

44 What do you mean by siinplc justice?” asked 
the deacon, repressing as he spoke his rising 
anger. 

“ She has worked for you three days. Pay her 
three days’ wages,” replied the overseer, not let¬ 
ting his eyes drop away from those of the deacon. 
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which were fixed in a stern, half-threatening gaze 
upon him. 44 If you had done as much last week, 
she might not have failed in her time from hunger 
and exhaustion this week.” 

“Amos Trueford! do yon know what you are 
talking about?” exclaimed Deacon Strong, the fire 
of a suddenly-aroused indignation flashing out of 
his eyes. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the overseer. “ I’m pleading 
the cause of the poor—God help them l” 

There broke into his usually passionless voice a 
wild pathos. His lips quivered with feeling; his 
eyes lit up and burned; his whole countenance 
wore a new expression. The manhood which had 
so long been under the feet of Deacon Strong, 
stood erect again. And as it so stood up, the 
deacon’s anger began giving way to a feeling of 
respect. 

“That is all I have to say about it, Deacon 
Strong,” continued Mr. Trueford, in a quieter 
voice, but speaking steadily. “ You ask what is to 
be done about Fanny Williams, and I answer, 
simple justice. She has worked for you three 
days; pay her three days’ wages. Keep back any | 
part of the sum she has earned, and you put her 
soul as well as her body in peril!” 

The overseer’s manner became stem and accus¬ 
ing, as fie uttered the last sentence. At the same 
instant* a voice, speaking to the deacon’s inner 
sense of hearing, said: “ And what does the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

Hardness and anger went out of the man. A 
sense of wrong oppressed him. He seemed to be 
in the midst of a company of accusing spirits. 

“ Fanny Williams stands to-day,” said the over¬ 
seer, still holding on to his recovered manhood 
and speaking without hesitation or any fear of 
consequences to himself, “ on the very edge of a 
gulf into which, if she falls, she is lost forever. 
Your hand is upon her; and it is for you to push 
her over the fearful brink, or draw her bock to a 
place of safety!” 

Beads of sweat came out and stood all over the 
deacon’8 forehead. A faintness fell upon his heart. 

“You talk in riddles, Mr. Trueford. I can’t 
understand you.” 

“Let me speak more plainly, sir,” returned the 
overseer. “ Fanny Williams is alone in Kedron. 
She has no mother; and, I believe, no near rela¬ 
tives—at least, none who feel any interest in her. 
She is pretty, and has attractive manners. Her 
constitution is frail, and her long hours of work 
and confinement at the mill have drawn heavily 
upon her strength. She had been here for only a 
tew months, when I saw that she was beginning 
to fail. Every now and then a day would be 
dropped out of a week. Sick headache was the 
cause. I remember her look of blank surprise 
and discouragement, when, for the loss of a single 
day, I docked her the wages of a day and a half; 
and her tone of voice when ahe asked, with a 
quiver on her lips: 4 Is that right, Mr. Trueford?’ 

“ 4 It is our rule,’ I replied. 

44 And she answered s 4 It is not an honest rule,’ 
and then took her money and went home. I did 
not expect to see her back on Monday, but she 


came with the rest. Before this, I often heard her 
singing at her work; but she rarely sang afWt- 
ward, and then only in broken snatches of song. 
This act of injustice, as it seemed to her, left a 
feeling of bitterness in her mind «nd robbed her 
of cheerfulness and hope in the future. She lost 
another day the following week, and from the 
cause. 

44 4 Hadn’t you better dock me two days for 
one?’ she said, with considerable bitterness, when 
I paid her off on Saturday. 

44 4 Don’t fret about it, child,’ I answered her. 
4 It is the rule of the establishment, and all fare 
alike.’ She understiyxl that I felt kindly toward 
her, and gave me a grateful look. She never spoke 
of it again; but I could see that the 4 rule ’ bore 
heavily upon her, especially when two sick-head- 
ache days happened to come in the same week, 
and she got the pay of less than three days for four 
days’ work. 

44 Well, sir, it didn’t grow any better for the poor 
thing. She had to pinch here and there in order 
to make both ends meet, and the pinching came 
too often on her food. She gave up her hoarding- 
house and took a poorly-furaished room, for which 
she paid five dollars a month. This only made 
things worse. There were no more regular meals. 
Her eating was governed by caprice of appetite, or 
the amount of money she was able to earn. Her 
natural tastes, as well as her desire to make a good 
appearance, led her to spend a large part of her 
small earnings in dress—little, in consequence, re¬ 
maining for food. Her income left no margin for 
the dressmaker, and so she wasted her strength 
still farther, sitting late over her needle, that her 
garments might be whole and sightly. 

“ Things went on from bad to worse with poor 
Fanny; and there was no help for it. The sick 
headaches came with increasing frequency, and 
the income grew less and less each week. There 
have been a good many weeks, sir, in which she’s 
been paid for only two days, though she worked 
three; and it’s come, now, to starving or some¬ 
thing worse, I’m afraid. And if she’s lost, Deaoan 
Strong, I don’t see how God can help requiring her 
soul at your hands!” 

It was a bold speech, this, for the overseer, whose 
scanty bread and that of his wife and children was 
in the deacon’s hands. It might cost him his 
place; and if he lost that he did not see where in 
the wide world he was to go. Not that he lacked 
ability and faithfulness, but having been badly 
worsted in the battle of life, he had loat faith in 
Providence and hope for the future. He was a 
gloomy, depressed man, hampered and limited by 
his own lack of confidence in himself and in the 
wisdom and goodness of God. Such representa¬ 
tives of Christianity as Deacon Strong—and he had 
met and suffered from too many of them—made 
him half a skeptic as to religion. It was not often 
that he permitted himself to be anything more 
than a machine in his office of overseer; executing 
the will of his exacting master with the simple 
faithfulness of his nature, and barring away from 
his heart the sympathies that could only distress 
him without helping the overworked and under¬ 
paid operatives in the mill. 
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But something in Fanny Williams had interested 
him from the first; and his heart had gone out 
toward her as the heart of a father toward a child. 
He would, when he saw how, in her struggle for 
existence, the tide was turning against her, have 
drawn her into the sheltering haven of his own 
home had this been possible. It was not, how¬ 
ever. That home was already too crowded for its 
narrow walls, and there was no room for a stranger. 
And there were, besides, other reasons why she 
could not come in. He saw that she was pretty; 
that her nature was social and her tastes refined; 
th*t. she was simple-hearted and confiding, and 
had a natural love of beauty that manifested itself 
in personal adornment. 

The heart of Amos Trueford began to feel anx¬ 
ious for her as he saw her cheeks begin to fade 
and her eyes grow dull from exhaustion. Would 
the pretty and attractive girl keep straight to the 
path of honorable industry, though the stones cut 
her tender feet at almost every step, and her limbs 
ached with weariness; or would she, in her weak¬ 
ness, and in the seeming hopelessness of her lot, 
break madly away from the ways of safety? He 
was troubled about her, and could not shake the 
trouble off. This feeling increased to anxiety on 
meeting her, one evening, upon the street in com¬ 
pany with a young man named Victor Howe. She 
was leaning on his arm, and he was bending 
toward her and talking low and earnestly. He 
did not know much about this young man; but he 
had seen him a few times in company with the 
notorious Len Spangler, and this made him feel 
sure that he was no fit companion for Fanny Wil¬ 
liams. He took occasion to ask her how long she 
had been acquainted with Mr. Howe, and if she 
knew anything of his cliaracter; and was pained 
to see the quick rise of color in her face, and the 
confusion of manner the question occasioned. 

44 You are young and alone in Kedron, my 
child,” said Mr. Trueford; “and I trust you will 
be very guarded. How did you become acquainted 
with Mr. Howe?” 

Fanny was at first inclined to resent any inter¬ 
ference of the overseer as unwarranted; but he 
was too sincerely interested in her welfare to let 
this influence him. His heart was beginning to 
yearn over her as the heart of a father over his 
child. He pressed his questions until he learned 
that the young man had met her, a few weeks 
before, at a house where she was spending an 
evening with a friend, and that since that time he 
had called for her often in the evening, when they 
would walk together for an hour upon the street. 
It was plain to Mr. Trueford that there was danger 
to Fanny in this association. He saw, from what 
little she said, as well as from the feeling she 
manifested, that the young man had succeeded in 
completely fascinating her. If he were evilly in¬ 
clined, her danger was most imminent; and he 
greatly feared that he was. 

Oat of the overseer's deep concern for Fanny 
Williams had his boldness grown: a boldness as 
surprising to himself as to his employer. His dis¬ 
covery of the intimacy between her and Victor 
Howe, was only reoent, and had occasioned him 
great anxiety. The spur of this anxiety had driven 


him to make the charge of responsibility for the 
soul of Fanny, if it were lost, upon Deacon Strong. 

A long silence, with its burden of suspense, fol¬ 
lowed this bold accusation. Tlie Into of Amos 
Trueford, as well as that of Fanny Williams, 
seemed hanging on the issue. The deacon raised 
himself at length, slowly, from the bent posture 
he had assumed, and to the astonishment of his 
overseer said, in a veiled, unsteady voice in which 
was no sign of anger: 44 Sit down Mr. Trueford.” 

The overseer obeyed. 

44 You have just spoken strange words. Do you 
mean all you have said?’' The deacon’s voice had 
not regained its firmness. 

44 All,” replied Mr. Trueford, with a solemnity 
of utterance that sent a thrill along his own nerves 
as well as along those of his auditor. 

44 That her soul is in peril?” 

44 Yes, sir. In the direst peril.” 

44 Speak more plainly,” said the deacon in a tone 
that was half command. 

44 Do you know a person named Victor Howe?” 
asked the overseer. 

44 Yes, what of him ?” 

44 Is a weak, fond, half starved, half despairing 
girl safe in his hands?” 

44 No, sir! He’s a godless young man! No, sir! 
She is not safe. You might as well give, a lamb 
over to the tender mercies of a wolf.” 

44 Fanny Williams is a weak, fond, half starved, 
half despairing girl, with every way in life appar¬ 
ently closed against her. In her helplessness and 
extremity this young man has found her. Shall 
we, knowing this, not make an effort to save her 
soul from a ruin worse than death? O, Deacon 
Strong! if she fall and perish, the stain of her blood 
will be upon our garments, and God will require 
her soul at our hands! We cannot squeeze the life 
out of one such, as we squeeze the juice from a 
lemon, and throw the rind away. God sees it all; 
notes it all; and holds the record for our day of 
judgement, oome when it will.” 

The overseer’s face glowed with the heat of his 
new ardor. He forgot himself and his relation to 
[ his employer under the strong inspiration that was 
upon him, and spoke with the freedom of an accuser. 

44 Is she in the mill now ?” Asked the deacon. 

44 Yes, sir.” 

“Send for her.” 

The overseer rang a bell, and to the boy who 
answered it gave a message for Fanny Williams. 
For the space of two or three minutes these men 
sat silent. At the end of that time the door of the 
little office opened and a young girl came in. Her 
face was soft and refined; but pale and wasted. 
Her large dark blue eyes rested with a kind of 
wistful sadness upon Mr. Trueford as she stood 
holding the door partly closed; and then turned 
to Deacon Strong, the expression of her counten¬ 
ance changing a little and growing harder. Even 
in the deacon’s eyes she looked almost beautiful* 
Unlike most of the girls who worked in the mill, 
her person and dress were neat—the hair smoothly 
brushed; the skin white and clean; the garments 
well fitting and tidy. There was a grace and an 
attractiveness about her which had never been ob¬ 
served by the deacon until now. 
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“You were not at the mill yesterday?” The 
deacon spoke kindly and with bo much interest in 
his voice that the girl, from very surprise, was un¬ 
able at first to answer. A deep flush overspread 
her face, and her eyes grew dim with moisture. 

“ Sit down,” said the deacon, pointing to a chair. 
He felt strangely moved in her presence. 

Fanny came forward from the door in which she 
had been standing, and Bunk upon the proffered 
seat. She felt her strength leaving her, under the 
shock of so unexpected a reception from a man 
whom she had learned to fear and hate as a cruel 
and exacting tyrant whose iron rule was as a heel 
upon her neck, slowly crushing out her life. 

“Were you sick?” asked the mill owner, still 
speaking with a kindly interest in his voice. 

“Yes, sir,” was faintly answered. 

“ You are not strong enough for our work, I’m 
afraid.” 

Fanny made no reply. 

“You lost three days last week, and three this 
week,” Baid the deacon. “Were you too sick to 
work all of this time?” 

“ If not I would have been at the mill,” replied 
the girl. Deacon Strong did not fail to notice the 
change in her voice as she said this; it was bo very 
sad. Her lips trembled as she spoke. She had 
drawn herself up, sitting more erectly, and with 
her eyes fixed steadily upon him. 

“ You can’t live on what you are paid at the mill, 
if you loose three days every week?” said the 
deacon. 

“If I were paid for all my work, I could live.” 
she answered, her voice growing steady, and gain¬ 
ing a slight thrill of indignation. The deacon 
winced at this. It came upon him too suddenly 
to be received without a sign of the shock it gave. 
A feeling of anger stirred in his heart; a sentence 
that he felt sure would have driven the girl in¬ 
stantly from his presence rose to his lips, but he 
shut them tightly together and held it back until 
he could gain control of himself. Before he had 
time to reply, she went on, saying with a sharp 
thrust in her voice: “ But when sickness is made 
an offence, and I am punished by a fine equal to a 
third of my wages, tho case is hopeless. You are 
right, sir! I cannot live on what I am paid at the mill, 
and the sooner I give up this struggle the better.” 

A sudden fire burned on her cheeks and flashed 
In her eyes. A fierce anger sat on her lips. The 
^expression of her face became almost desperate. 

“Keep all, this time!” she added, in a rising 
voice, and with stinging contempt in her tones. 
She sprang to her feet as she said this, her whole 
manner becoming strongly excited. The gentle, 
patient, down-trodden girl, who had been slowly 
dying for months, became in an instant the per¬ 
sonification of reckless anger. Nerve and muscle 
thrilled with a new and intense life. Defiance was 
in every look and motion. For a moment or two 
she stood with her eyes upon the deacon, trans¬ 
fixing him with her fierce contempt; then turning 
away, she passed like a flash through the office 
door and out into the open air, going down the 
path that led her away from the mill, almost run¬ 
ning as she wont. 

(7b be continued.) 


SPECIMENS. 

* BY MADGE CARROL. 

“AULIE, my girll” exclaimed pater fami- 
I—^ lias, nearly upsetting his ooffee-cup in his 
excitement, “look up your geology. Unde 
Peter writes me that Professor Vansyckel is on 
his way with a letter of introduction, and will 
spend a couple of days with us. Coming, no 
doubt, to pursue his studies in our beautiful rock 
region. What delight it would afford me to ac¬ 
company him on his tour. Plague take the rheu¬ 
matism that prevents! You, my dear, must be 
head and feet for me. Go with him, learn of him, 
and bring your stores of knowledge home. Just 
think, ma, the great Professor Vansyckel! Get 
the south room ready. He’ll be here—let me see— 
why he’ll be here to-night! Paulie, see that the 
cabinefris in order; don’t let him find our speci¬ 
mens covered with dust. The great Professor 
Vansyckel! That I should live to see this day, 
and ”—as a twinge caught him—“ be crippled with 
rheumatism when it came! Call Silas to bathe 
me. If possible, I must have one round with the 
professor before he leaves.” 

“'Let me see that shiny one,” demanded Freddie, 
as Pauline’s feather brush flew over and under the 
carefully arranged and labeled specimens. 4 4 What 
is.it?” 

44 An unmitigated bore,” remarked Paulie, 
aside, as Mrs. Spaulding stepped up to take a 
look. 

44 A bore? Pa, where does that sort come from?” 

44 What sort?” asked Mr. Spauling from his in¬ 
valid chair, while his daughter continued her 
brushing and whispering, unheeding the words 
going past her. 

“The bores. Paulie says hero’s an unmany- 
gated bore, and I want to know—” 

His pursuit of knowledge was cut short by a 
hand over his mouth. 

“You ask so many questions, it’s no wonder 
you get wrong answers. That’s not the sort they 
bore for; it’s over there somewhere.” 

Paulie’s cheeks were a little rosier than the occa¬ 
sion seemed to warrant; and a moment later, in 
tho kitchen at her mother’s elbow, she declared: 
44 It was a bore, after all. I never saw a specimen 
that wasn’t This professor's an old man, isn’t 
he?” 

44 1 imagine so—quite old. You’re Uncle Peter 
has known him many years.” 

44 If you’d only go around with him, I wouldn't 
a bit mind his being here.’’ 

44 1 go around with him 11 do know a rock from 
a brick, and that’s alt” 

44 I’d so much rather stay at home and get up 
nice little dishes. Old men are particularly partial 
to good things, maybe when ho discovers that 
neither Cassie nor you can oook, and I can, he’ll 
let me off.” 

“I hope, Pauline,” said Mrs. Spaulding, un¬ 
easily, 44 you’ll do as your father wishes—make 
yourself agreeable.” 

“ That I will,” heartily. 44 It’s an unmanygated 
boro; but I’d turn into a pillar of salt, if possible, 
to please suoh a dear, kind father.” 
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Panlie tied a sky-blue ribbon in her yellow hair 
that evening, and pinned another at her throat. 
It was worth while to look one’s beet, she thought, 
even in the eyes of an ancient bachelor. Beside, 
their country home afforded few opportunities of 
looking well in any eyes save those of the house¬ 
hold- Paulie was so sure of appreciation there, 
she had no need to don a new ribbon, or give her 
wilful hair an extra brush. Being a little uncer¬ 
tain of her ground this time, but knowing well 
how to please her lather, she went so far as to de¬ 
cide on wearing a lovely gray poplin, after having 
fastened a plain block alpaca. 

Thus arrayed, she descended to the dining-room 
for the purpose of giving tho table some finer 
touches after Cassie’s daubing on of the dishes. 

To her amazement, there sat a man—a dark¬ 
eyed, dark-bearded gentleman of about thirty, or 
thereabouts, neither so old nor so young as to put 
her at her ease. 

Lie arose and announced himself as Mr. Van- 
syckle, bringing a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Spaulding, adding: “ I met a little red-stockinged 
boy outside, who showed me in here. I asked 
was this right; he declared it perfectly so, stating 
that pa was sick and mustn’t be disturbed; beside, 
supper would be ready in a few minutes, and I 
might as well be handy.” 

“An awkward piece of business I” exclaimed 
pater familias. “The great Professor Vansvokel 
meeting such a reception! Bring him here at 
once. That Fred ought to be switched.” 

The professor seemed to have taken it easily, 
however, and when supper was really ready, 
showed a hearty appreciation of various dishes 
Paulie had herself prepared. He looked at her 
rather more than seemed necessary, and every 
time their eyes met she wondered was anything 
the matter ? Her tumbly-down hair on her shoul¬ 
ders? Her necktie behind her ears? Or—most 
terrifying thought of all—was thero a spot on her 
lace from some pot or pan she had handled? Con¬ 
fidence was restored in a measure as pa glanced at 
her from time to time with evident satisfaction, 
and ma surveyed her complacently from behind 
the silver tea-service. Still she felt uneasy, and 
rather avoided Mr. Spaulding’s attempt to draw 
her out on the subject of rock strata. Although 
an apt pupil under her father’s tuition, she felt 
very more at homo among stratas of pastry, cur¬ 
rants and citron. 

“ As bright and breezy as the morning,” thought 
the professor, as, armed and equipped for their 
Jaunt, Paulie Spaulding tripped beside him, her 
cheeks glowing with vivid color, her eyes spark¬ 
ling, and her wilful hair taking advantage of a 
fresh wind to become more wilfhl still. “If I 
didn’t Jtnow better I should fancy her in search of 
strearns waking from their icy sleep, or seeking 
the trailing arbutus, spring’s sweet forerunner.” 

Paulie’s thought matched his in this wise: “He 
looks as though he could laugh, and say airy 
nothings like the rest of us. Why will he be so 
dreadful?” 

Porphyrific, micacious, and argiUadous rocks, 
strike and dip of strata, flint veins. Ah, dear, why 


the red, girlish mouth seemed turning to stone 
under the hardening prooess of these big words, 
and her eighteen-year-old head fairly throbbed at 
the stroke of the professor’s hammer. She looked 
away to breeze-blown hills, where snow patches 
"dotted a brown ground; she saw stretches of dun- 
colored field, and meadow drowsing in sunshine; 
heard a twitter running through leafless bough 
and bush, and longed to do some desperate thing. 

“ When pa got too dreadful,” so ran her 
thoughts, “ I could propose a race, a climb, or our 
putting salt on birds’ tails—and what a frolic we’d 
have! But with this big, grave man—who could 
laugh, run and romp, too, maybe, and won't— 
there’s nothing to do but consent to be bored to 
the bitter end. Well, it’s for the dear old father’s 
-sake. I’ll be good.” 

Every noontide and night a feast of fat things 
was spread before Mr. Spaulding in the shape of 
specimens with which he renewed acquaintance, 
or hailed with delight as presenting new subjects 
of study and research. 

“Put them carefully away in the shed,” ho 
would say; “as soon as T am able, I will make 
room, arrange and classify them.” 

Meanwhile, Paulie would fly into the kitchen 
with: “ Cassie, I must make something this very 
minute to get the rocks out of my brain.” 

“ You frocks in your brain, child! I’d as lief 
believe yon if you ’elared your heart was a rock,” 
was Cassie’s stereotyped reply to this, while slie 
stood, showing all her glittering teeth, and watched 
the rolling up of Paulie’s sleeves, the tying on of 
her apron. 

On the morning of the third day of his sojourn, 
Professor Yansyckle strolled out at the side door 
with his after-breakfast segar. The grass was 
greening under a week’s uninterrupted sunshine, 
and a little yellow wheelbarrow made tiny ruts in 
it as red-stockinged Freddie trundled about, aim¬ 
lessly engrossed. 

“ Are you going away to-day?” he asked, lifting 
his bright eyes to the professor’s superior height. 

“No, sir. In obedience to your father’s urgent 
request, I remain until next week.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” was the uncomplimentary re¬ 
joinder. 

“ And why 4 Oh, pshaw ?* 99 

“’Cause, you see, Paulie says I shall have her 
share of the stones after you’re gone to make a 
mound.” 

“ So, so!” said, or rather whistled, the professor. 
Then, throwing away his segar, “Suppose we 
make it now?” 

“ Honest?” 

44 As honest as the stones themselves.” , 

44 All right!” and the yellow wheelbarrow went 
into service immediately. 

“ Fred, you dreadful child!” exclaimed Paulie, 
appearing at the woodshed door in the wheel¬ 
barrow’s wake, her plump arms bare to the elbow, 
and a bib apron muffling her trim figure. 44 Do 
you know what you’re about? The profess—” 
Her girl-faoe took on every gradation of color, 
from softest rose to richest crimson, as just at that 
moment her eyes lighted on him. 

“Has abandoned his profession for the pi^sent, 
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and become a mouixd-builder. We’re going to 
iiave fuchiatropes, heiibenas and dear knows what 
not next summer.” 

Paulie laughed, and never was laugh more in¬ 
fectious. Professor Vansyckel joined in most 
heartily, so did Freddie, although not exactly cer-' 
tain where the fun came in. The next thing 
Paulie did was to push her hair out of her eyes 
and take to mound-building, too. 

“ This busiuess suits me infinitely better than 
that of collecting specimens, although I wouldn’t 
care to confess it before your father or my uncle, 
the celebrated Balder Vansyckel.” 

Paulie stared in supreme surprise. 44 Then 
you’re not the great Professor of C-?” she said. 

44 Of C-, yes, but a professor of music, and 

not great in any degree. What could your Uncle 
Peter have said to create so wrong an impres¬ 
sion?” 

44 Oh, he seldom makes anything plain; one 
time he sent us a package of choice beans and 
labeled them choice brains. Considering the 
source, the mistake is a very natural one. Freddie, 
we want another load to fill in here.” 

44 There’s no more, only pa’s.” 

44 Bring them, then. He won’t care for them 
now—now—” an overwhelming sense of having 
blundered tripped Paulie’s tongue. 

44 Now that the professor’s a humbug,” inter¬ 
posed that gentleman. 44 1 must see him at once 
and explain.” 

14 Not Balder Vansyckel, hey?” 

44 Jesse Balder Vansyckel, sir.” 

44 Just so, and as welcome for your own sake as 
your uncle would have been for his. I like you, 
my young sir; you have walked right into my 
heart; will be delighted to have you stay a month 
with us.” _ 

March came around again, and, one morning- 
half snow, half sunshine—Mr. and Mrs. Vansyckel 
looked out upon the tiny mound, wrapped in 
ermine. 

44 How indefatigably we worked in the first three 
days of our acquaintance,” said Paulie, with her 
merriest laugh. 

44 Yes,” answered her husband, 44 of all speci¬ 
mens we were the biggest.” 


THAT DAY ON SIXTH AVENUE. 

BY VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND. 

T HAT day! Its slow, long hours, its pain 
and despair, have been hushed and oovered 
away by many other days of peace and glad¬ 
ness—days which have overflowed with such a 
sense of rest and loving tenderness that my soul 
has been almost afraid, and trembled at its own 
bliss. 

Yet this feeling may have been owing to the 
oonsciousness of that other day, lying far away in 
(be past; a ghost of a shadow—a faint echo lurk¬ 
ing among all the years—the quiet, happy, shel¬ 
tered, later years of my life. 

I would not, now, have it otherwise. I should 
not want to lose the memory of that day. I am 
sure that it has made my life, in some sense, a 


different one; that I have been more alive, ten¬ 
derer to all human pain and grief because of that 
time. 

And yet, dear God! that there may be just such 
days now for other human souls as that day was 
to me. That is the thought which comes oftencet 
and hurts deepest. 

I should not have told you so much if I had 
stopped to think twice, Cousin Dorrice; how glad 
I am that you have that lovely, quaint, old-fash¬ 
ioned name! When I first heard it, it was Tom 
spoke it to me, you know. I said to him: 44 Oh, 
it is charming! I seem to hear the winds singing 
through that name—winds that come over apple- 
orchards ripening in July suns, and over still, 
lush meadows, with dun cattle deep in the crim¬ 
son clover.” 

Tom laughed his merriest. 44 1 never heard, 
little Quaker woman with those odd poetic con¬ 
ceits flashing around all your New-England de¬ 
mureness, any such sounds in my cousin’s name. 
It is a family heirloom, I believe, descended from 
her mother’s side of the house. But I have a 
great liking for the person who bears the name, 
so great a one, Marjorie, that if Dorrice Seelyo 
had not been my father’s sister’s daughter, I 
should once have asked her to bo my wife; had 
she done me the honor to accept me—” 

44 1 shouldn’t have had an opportunity to do it. 
O Tom! how fortunate for me that first cousin 
bond held and stood between you two.” 

44 In one thing at least, that I can bring you a 
Cousin Dorrice. You must throw that weight into 
the scale along with any other more personal ad¬ 
vantages in my favor.” 

That talk happened before we were married, and 
it was the way I came first to know you, Cousin 
Dorrice. 

But this is not answering your question; and 
you are waiting, I see, with your fair face, dear, 
lying like a white flower among the crimson 
cushions of the deep, old lounge, while the rain 
hums softly on the window-panes, and the clouds 
lie in loose, low, grayish masses overhead—sum¬ 
mer clouds which let down their burdens of nun 
easily, and which a south wind will soon send fly¬ 
ing with broken, trailing draperies off the face of 
the sky. 

Your question, Dorrice, dear, has come in the 
right time, for I could only answer you truly by 
telling you a long story, and such a rain and such • 
a sky put me into that quiet, tender mood in 
which alone I could tell this tale even to you. 

You have often observed my manner to the 
girl-clerks, you say, when I come down to the 
city and we go out for our spring and fall shop¬ 
pings. You cannot precisely describe this, for it 
is something subtle in voice and manner, most 
like what you saw in me toward the sick children 
in the hospital, one day, when wo carried them 
fruit and flowers. You understood the manner, 
then, but these girl-clerks, with their comfortable 
situations and honest earnings, really seem in no 
especial need of sympathy. You want to know 
what my manner means? It means, Dorrioo, 
dear, that I was one of those very girls once. J, 
to-day, Tom Fairchild’s happy wife! It means. 
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too, that I never speak to one of those girls with¬ 
out remembering that last day of mine behind the 
counter. 

How shocked yon look, dear! Not because of 
the place and work—yon are too hue a woman for 
that, Dorrioe Seelye—but you thought Tom Fair- 
child’s wife had, all her life, the shelter of home, 
the love and care of strong hands and brave hearts. 
Yet, Dorrioe—let me come a little nearer, and look 
straight in your twin stars of eyes while I say it— 
some terrible storms beat right down into the 
fhirest years of my youth. I was hungry, and 
faint, and homeless one day, when I went into a 
large trimming store on Sixth Avenue, and ap¬ 
plied for a situation behind the counter. 

There happened to be a vacancy in the lace de¬ 
partment. One of the girls had gone home sick. 
I took her place. 

“ How could it all have happened? How did I 
oome to be so awfully alone in the world?” 

It came very suddenly. I had had a carefully- 
nurtured childhood. Papa’s salary—he was a 
college professor, you know—had afforded us a 
oomfortable home; and if it permitted the indul¬ 
gence of few luxuries, it lifted us quite out of tho 
grind of poverty. 

I have heard that he never was the same man 
after mamma died; but I was too young at the 
time she left us to be conscious of any change in 
him. I remember him as a tall, reticent, sad¬ 
eyed man, to everybody kindly, but absent and 
absorbed in lx>oks. 

He was several years breaking down in health, 
and when he died, the last dollar of his salary, I 
have heard my aunt say, barely sufficed to pay his 
ftmeral expenses. I was fourteen at that time. 

The next three years I passed in a sick room. 
My aunt, my father’s only sister, who had charge 
of his household after my mother’s death, became 
a confirmed* invalid. She could not endure the 
sea air of the town in which I had been born and 
reared. She had a small annuity, which barely 
sufficed to keep both of us in the most economical 
fashion in the bit of cottage which she rented in a 
quiet inland village, fifty miles from New York. 

My aunt was one of the loveliest women whom 
I ever knew. Whatever is best in me, Dorrioe, I 
owe to her influence and training; but the dim, 
hushed atmosphere of that sick-room was hardly 
healthful for a young life just at its blossoming. 
We were among strangers; and my aunt’s situa¬ 
tion, and her tastes and habits, precluded our 
making many friends in the secluded little village, 
to which she had oome for health, and where she 
remained to die three years later. 

“What is to become of you, dear chjld?” she 
said sometimes, her great, sad eyes resting with 
solemn, yearning tenderness upon me, during the 
last days of her life—the only ones in which she 
had realised her real condition. 

I think she had expected to live ibr years in pre¬ 
cisely the old, quiet, dim way—a life which, with** 
out her knowing it, was touched softly with the 
shadows of the grave. 

I was young and hopeful; the future leaned over 
me with no dark, threatening face. I was only 
anxious about my last near earthly relative. 


“ God will take care of me, Aunt Ellen. You 
have always taught me to believe.that,” I an¬ 
swered, with undoubting confidence. 

And I know it was with that hope and trust, 
Dorrioe, that my aunt went to sleep one night, 
softly and sweetly as infants go through the golden 
gateway of their slumbers into dreams. Only 
when Aunt Ellen woke up it was not to hear my 
good-morning, but the angels’. 

Two months afterward I came to the city, with 
a few dollars in my purse—all that remained from 
the sale of our furniture. I hod not a relative in 
the world on whom I would make any claim. My 
father and my mother slept in graves over which 
sang soft winds from the sea; my aunt in hers, 
where the breeses came with tender voices from 
the cool, distant hills. 

I was only seventeen; and the dreadful problem 
of shelter, and bread, and clothes, which tho strong 
brain and stout arm of a man might have solved 
so easily, met me on the threshold of my seven¬ 
teenth birthday in the great city, and I was all 
alone in God’s world. 

I found a cheap boarding-place with a sister of 
our old milkman. She was not a refined woman. 
In a little while I proved her hard, mercenary, 
pitiless. 

Well, I tried to get work—God be witness. 
Cousin Dorrioe, I tried it faithfully, steadily, as 
man or woman ever did, day after day, week after 
week, until a month had passed away. 

I had told my aunt, as I said, with unquestion¬ 
ing liuth, that God would take care of mo. Would 
He ? Every day my heart grew fainter as I asked 
the question, wandering through the long, hot 
streets, among the noisy crowds, and I stared 
wistfully sometimes into strange faces of men and 
women who passed mo by, with no help or ten¬ 
derness shining in any of them, only sometimes 
staring back—the men, I mean—in a way which 
sent a sick shudder all over me; and the women 
with cold and curious glances, which at once re¬ 
pelled me. 

You see how it was, dear. I suppose my his¬ 
tory was not very uncommon—and that is the bit¬ 
terest thought of all—there was really no place for 
me in the worldr-no work for mo. 

This was, perhaps, in part, the fault of my edu¬ 
cation. I had a passion for books, and my father 
had indulged it to tho uttermost; but, after all, ho 
had instructed me in a desultory fashion. Before 
I was fourteen, I had read and studied more than 
most girls who leave boarding-school at twenty. 
I had, too, a real talent for drawing; and some 
skill in nursing, gained from my three years’ ex¬ 
perience in a sick-room, which would have been 
of value in a hospital or an invalid’s chamber. 

So you see I was not without capacity, natural 
or acquired, which might even then have been 
turned to account, if only an opportunity had been 
afforded me to do that. 

But the days wore on and on, from the golden 
softness of the late May into the fiery heats of the 
early July. I applied for one situation and an¬ 
other—applied for sewing, embroidery, copying, 
teaching. There is no need of going over the list. 
All my applications failed. My slender stock of. 
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money grew each day a little scantier, although I 
hoarded every sixpence like the greediest of 
misers. 

You can imagine, dear, a little of the misery of 
that time; only living it can you know. I do not 
want to dwell on it, Dorrice, darling, and the pity 
in your violet eyes hurts me as I know my words 
are hurting your great, tender heart. 

You must remember, too, that I had been 
brought up in an atmosphere of the most delicate 
refinement of thought, speech and feeling. I was 
thrown at once amongst the coarsest associations. 
The people at the boarding-house in which I had 
my bit of attic and my seat at table were wholly 
devoid of delicate instincts and cultured habits, 
and lived on a plane entirely different from any 
to which I had been accustomed. The household 
familiarity was torture to me. Every day the asso¬ 
ciation became more intolerable. Every day, too, 
tiie courage and hope of my young heart grew 
fainter. What was to become of me ? Every day, 
also, I asked God that, and there came no answer 
from the blue summer sky shining over the great, 
noisy, dizzy city, under all whose roofs was no 
home for me—me with my seventeen years 1 

My landlady began to suspect how matters 
stood, and, one morning, she came to me with a 
request that I would find myself another home, 
as she had been offered a dollar more than I now 
paid for the little, hot attic in which I had slept for 
a month, so tired after my long walks that I did 
not live over the miserable hours of the day even 
in my dreams. 

I had just money for another week’s board. I 
prevailed upon her to allow me to remain for that 
day, and I started out once more on my quest for 
employment. 

I have wondered, sometimes, that my reason 
did not break down with the long strain of those 
days. Why, Dorrice, it was only a month that I 
walked those streets, a helpless, friendless, bewil¬ 
dered child, and it seems centuries I I had quite 
ceased to feel now that God—my father’s God— 
would take care of me 1 I used to wonder that He 
could sit still and calm in His greet, grand 
heavens and look down pitiless on my long misery. 
Of course, I have lived to see that, had I been a 
few years older, all this would never have hap¬ 
pened. There were tender hearts and helpful 
hands all ovor God’s world, in thick walled city 
and wide, green country, who, if they had known 
my real condition, would have eagerly reached 
out succor to me. But I did not know this—I 
with my unused life and my seventeen birth¬ 
days. 

I looked up suddenly, standing irresolute on one 
of the corners of Sixth Avenue, and saw on the 
opposite side the sign of a great trimming store. 
I kept on afterward, for a block, and then, on a 
sudden, I turned back—to this day I don’t know 
what made me do this—crossed the avenue and, 
going straight into the store, inquired of the first 
salesman I met whether he could not give me 
some employment 

I doubt whether I should have made another 
application that day, or, perhaps, ever again. My 
courage was at its lowest ebb. AU emotion 


seemed dead within me, and I do not believe X 
could have shed a tear to have saved my life. 

I had come, however, in the nick of time. There 
was a vacancy in the lace department. One of the 
girl-clerks had been taken ill and gone home. 
Her situation was offered me at six dollars a week, 
I seized it eagerly as those who are going down in 
deep waters seize a plank which is shot out to them 
by some rescuing hand. 

The rules and the duties were briefly explained 
to mo; I was to stand behind the counter from 
eight in the morning to six in the evening, with a 
brief interval at noon for lunch. 

When I left that store on Sixth Avenue, my 
quest for employment was over. 

The next morning I was at my place; and so I 
was for a fortnight of mornings afterward. Well, 
the rules were no harder for me than they were 
for tho others—my place could probably have been 
filled any day, had I chosen to resign. But I 
don’t know that made the thing any easier for mew 
You remember, dear, how secluded and tenderly 
guarded my life had been, and this now one 
among perpetual crowds of strange people was a 
terrible contrast. Then, I had never been strong, 
and those long, weary hours, from early morning 
until twilight, of standing on my feet, lifting boxes 
and waiting on customers, was a terrible strain on 
nerves and muscles. Ah, how glad I was when 
the twilight came, and I could put on my hat, 
every tired limb aching with the long day’s wear 
and toil, and go back to my cup of tea and my bit 
of hot attic, where I lay in a dead slumber until 
the time came for me to rise up and go to my tasks 
again. 

I have nobody to complain of; I think my co- 
laborers were, as a rule, courteous and tried to 
instruct me regarding my new duties, with a 
laugh—not ill-natured—over my “greenness.” 

My landlady’s hard face relaxed a littlo, too, 
when she found that I had succeeded in obtaining 
a situation and she felt secure about my board-bills. 

That fortnight was tho hottest of tho season, the 
mercury deep among the nineties much of the 
time. The atmosphere of the store was perfectly 
stifling, and I was remote from doors and win¬ 
dows, and no breath of summer wind ever cooled 
the dry, dead, awful ‘heats of those days; the roof 
was low, but the sun found its way between the 
tall houses and beat upon it; tho air was foul with 
human breaths, it made me hunt and dizzy through 
the long, long days which went down at last in 
stiffing twilights, when I went home, and drank 
my cups of tea, and threw my aching limbs on 
the cot-bed in tho attic. 

I do not think I realized, those days, how mv 
appetite was failing with my strength. All my 
thoughts and energies were centered on one pur¬ 
pose, and that was to keep my situation. When 
that went, so I reasoned, life itself must go; and, 
bitter as mine had grown, I clung to it until that 
last day. 

It was the last day, also, of that fiery fortnight, 
as I learned long afterward. That very night the 
wind changed and came in bearing on its wings 
the salt, blessed ooolness of the sea to the 
awful fever of earth and air. 
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I went to my place that morning as usual. I 
tried before I left my boarding-place to drink my 
cup of coffee; but I put it down with the first sip, 
and the sight and smell of the coarse food gave me 
an unutterable loathing. 

How long the walk seemed to Sixth Avenue! 
Was something dragging at my feet, they ached 
and felt so heavy as I tried to hurry along, in 
terror lest I might be late. I usually walked in 
the mornings, saving the car-fare for the return at 
night, when I was less equal to dragging my 
weary limbs, with the dreadful ache in them, over 
that long mile to my boarding-place. 

I reached the store at last, and went to my 
counter. Ah, that loathsome, stifling air! Ah, 
the dizziness and fever at my brain—the pain 
which shot like smiting darts through every limb! 
How the faces went swimming around—strange, 
gorgon shapes they seemed, staring and leering at 
me! 

Yet I believe I answered every question, at¬ 
tended to every customer that day. I kept on my 
feet, too; although doing this at last became a real 
torture. 

Looking out of the distant door, I could see the 
street-cars—the Sixth Avenue line—going back 
and forth. I watched every one with a fierce, 
longing, breathless eagerness all that day. Less 
than two miles away was Central Park; and I 
knew this was the starting and terminating point 
of the line. The thought took possession of my 
imagination. Those cars started from, and were 
going to, the threshold of another world. They 
came from, they stopped in the very sight of it. 

0 Dorrice, I know from one terrible day how 
prisoners in dark, narrow, stifling cells have 
craved light, and freedom, and air! 

Only two miles away; and there it all was—the 
still, cool shadows; the trees with their mighty 
roofe of leaves, with the soft touch and feel of the 
light, wandering breezes among them; the wide, 
still arbors; the cool dripping of water on the 
rocks; the singing of birds; the blessed healing 
sight of green grass, and the glory of the flowers; 
and little, lovely, shady places, with draperies of 
vines, and soft rustlings of leaves, and quiet 
arbors which roofed out the fiery glare of the day, 
where one might lie down softly and go to sleep, 
and never wake up again —never in the whirr, and 
crowd, and din. 

For I had come to think that dying was better 
than life—to long for it, Dorrice, as I longed for no 
other thing—to think how glad I should be just to 
go and lie there, and look up once to the sky smil¬ 
ing down blue and pitiful between the green 
leaves, and say a little, soft good-bye to the world, 
and close my eyes and just go to sleep forever. 

And what was to hinder me from doing this? I 
kept asking the question to myself, and laughing 
a little once or twice, thinking how nobody had 
any power to prevent my putting on my hat, 
walking straight out of the store, and getting on 
hoard one of the cars; and in a few moments I 
would be in that world of rest, and greenness, and 
beauty, out of which I would never go again. 

All day, too, I had a fixed intention of leaving 
whenever a car went by. I half-started, with the 


intention of quietly walking out and taking my 
place inside, and then something checked me, and 
I told myself I would go with the next one. 

And all the time the crowd of strong, gorgon- 
like fhces swam and leered around mo, and the 
hot air seemed scorching my forehead and cheeks, 
and pains shot like sharp lances through my 
limbs. I did not know I was ill; everything 
around me was like a dream; evon the voices of 
the people at times grew far off, there was such a 
deafening whirr in my ears; but the dreadful 
weariness, the hot, nauseous air, the shooting 
pains, those were very real. And that one*day, as 
I uncover and look at its face, seems weeks long 
to me. 

Well, the end came at last. Your shocked, piti- 
ftil eyes are asking for it, Dorrice dear. Have 
patience, and I wili tell you briefly as I can. 

It must have been late in tho afternoon, when a 
large, handsomely-dressed woman, with a hard, 
coarsely-moulded face, came up to my counter to 
look at some goods. She was a long time ill de¬ 
ciding on her purchases. I remember I brought 
down every box of goods from the shelves for her 
inspection, and all the time the dizziness grew in 
I my brain, the whirring din in my ears, while the 
lady sat before the counter and fanned her large, 
flushed, haughty face, and turned over the soft 
fabrics critically with her ringed fingers. 

Would she never be done? I often asked myself, 
my eyes on the look-out for every Sixth Avenue 
car; and sometimes I had hard work to suppress 
a cry when some fierce pain shot along my nerves. 

But at last the goods were all selected, the money 
was paid, and I passed it with a mere glance to the 
shop-boy, and commenced slowly to put the dis¬ 
arranged boxes in order. 

In a few moments the boy returned, saying that 
there had been a mistake; three dollars more wore 
wanting to make up the amount specified in the 
bill. The woman loudly protested .that she had 
paid more than was due, and that a five-dollar 
note had been abstracted from the sum which she 
had handed to me, glancing threateningly from 
the cash-boy’s face to my own. 

Her angry tones soon drew several of the store- 
people about us. The woman insisted there had 
been foul play somewhere, and that she would 
call a police-officer at once to detect and arrest the 
culprit. 

She grew louder and fiercer every moment; and 
it was evident by her looks and manner that her 
suspicions pointed either to me or the cash-boy. 

I was really by this time too for exhausted and 
too ill to be greatly excited or alarmed at the 
gravity of the situation. I quietly insisted that I 
had given the money as I had received it to the 
cash-boy; and he very positively affirmed that bo 
had taken it at once to the desk ; but the five dol¬ 
lars was certainly wanting, and was not accounted 
for in the bill. One of the proprietors was sum¬ 
moned. The incensed purchaser again repeated 
her story, supplementing it with violent threats. 
The cash-boy turned his pockets inside out; and I 
began to perceive that the suspicions of the man 
and woman had concentrated on myself, 

What followed is all very much like a dream, 
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Dor rice. I see the faces around me—curious, eager, 
doubtful—they seem like a vast crowd, probably 
for more than they were in reality, and they dance 
and swim before my eyes. Yet I was scarcely 
moved. In the first place, there was my own 
consciousness of absolute innocence, and then, 
after that day of misery, I doubt whether any¬ 
thing in this world had power greatly to affect me, 
but, with the lookers-on, my calmness was pro¬ 
bably a strong point in my disfovor; and I was a 
new clerk with no honest record to foil back on, 
and I was without a friend in the store. 

There was a swift examination of 'boxes and 
drawers, the proprietor giving mo some orders in 
a very sharp voice. On the counter was a heap of 
disarranged laces which I had not had time to put 
in order. The man hastily overturned the whole 
pile, and there, clinging between two cards, was a 
five-dollar note! 

The man held it up, the woman watching him 
with her keen, pitiless eyes sprang forward with a 
cry; the evidence of my guilt was before all eyes. 

There, Dorrice, dear, lie down I The bloom is 
all scared out of the flower of your face, until it 
looks like a lily’s smitten with sudden rain. Don’t 
cry so —I didn’t shed a tear then, if I am doing so 
now; and the end is at hand—the end of all the 
long, droadfhl misery! 

The man held the money up to my eyes. “ What 
do you say to that?” he said. 

I looked at the circle of faces around me. I read 
absolute conviction of my guilt in every one. 
Indeed, I had not for an instant the fointest doubt 
on my own part. I knew that in my fointness and 
bewilderment, I must have unconsciously retained 
the money in my palm, thinking it was a bit of 
waste paper, if, indeed, I thought at all, and it had 
•lipped out of my hand and lodged among the 
laces, when I set about gathering them up. 

But who would believe so absurd a story? I 
read my verdict in the hard, angry eyes all around 
me, and did not attempt one word in my own 
defence. 

“ Nothing,” I answered the man, calmly. 44 Yon 
would not believe anything I should say.” 

“I see!” he said, with an oath. 44 Perfectly 
cool! A regular hardened case! Have a police¬ 
man right off!” 

The words had hardly passed his lips before he 
appeared; somebody had probably whisked out 
of the store in quest of one, as soon as the money 
was discovered, which everybody supposed that I 
had Blippod between the laces for safe keeping. 

44 You must go with me, girl,” the man said, 
touching my shoulder, and I turned to get my hat 
very quietly—more so than, I am telling you now— 
it all still seemed like a dream, and I knew I 
should not go very for. I went down the store 
with the policeman; cold, stern, curious foces 
staring at me all the way. Was not I a detected 
thief? 

I had almost reached the door when I tottered; 
a lady standing by the counter turned suddenly to 
look, as one of the clerks whispered to her, and 
pointed to me. I see it now just as I did at that 
moment, the delicate, beautiful free, startled and 
shocked, the great, dark eyes turned on me full of 


pitying wonder, that grew, as we looked at each 
other, into a great grief and tenderness; it was as 
though the face of an angel had suddenly shone on 
me from the skies. I stopped and tottered toward 
it I reached out my arms with a cry: 44 Oh, help 
me! I am not a thief!” and I fell at that woman’s 
feet 

I have a dim recollection of faces swarming 
around me; of dear, indignant tones which rang 
out like a flute: 44 Are you brutes or human be¬ 
ings ? Do you not see the child is sick or dying ?’ * 

There was a swarming of foces, a humming of 
voices around me; on my head the feel of soft, 
ministering hands. All is a blank afterward for 
days and days. 

The long misery of mind and body had done 
their work at last, and brought me to the borders 
of the grave. 

There, Dorrice, darling, forgive this sudden sob¬ 
bing—that old day grew so awfully real to me! 
Dry that white, wet face of yours; the rest is only 
good to tell. When I dropped at that woman’s 
feet the grief and misery of my life were over. 

I woke up, at last, in a dim, large, cool cham¬ 
ber ; the first sounds I heard were the distant rush 
and retreat of waves on the beach just as I had 
heard them all the days of my childhood. Soft 
pillows were under my head. Everything was 
pure, and white, and dainty about me. I saw the 
delicate pattern of my snowy bed-spread, and on 
the light stand by the side of my couch the fiery 
glow of the fuchsias in the little silver vase among 
the pretty cups and glasses. 

When I stirred to see them better, a woman’s 
face bent over me, a kind, pleasant, helpful face in 
a white cap. 

“Well, my child!” with the cheeriest smile, 

44 what are you thinking about?” 

I answered her question with another. 44 Who 
are you, and how did I come here?” 

“Oh, we brought you, and we’ve been taking 
care of you, and intend to until you are quite well. 
You’ve been very sick and you are too weak now 
to tn-llc or think or do anything but just swallow 
this and go right to sleep,” and she held a spoon 
to my lips. 

Almost before I swallowed the drops, I was in a 
sound slumber. 

In the twilight I awoke again; I was decidedly 
better now, but so weak that I could not lift my 
hand to my head. 

There again was the pleasant, distant leap and 
laughter of waves on the sands. The kindly, 
homely face in the white cap bent over me. I 
liked it 

44 You won’t go away and leave mo?” I asked; at 
first it was a great effort to speak. 

The tears came into the woman ’b eyes. “ Oh, no, 
dear ehild. Don’t be troubled about anything, any 
more than a baby or a bird. 

44 Here is some nice broth. Let me raise your 
head a little, and try and swallow some of it” 

How deliciously it tasted! Yet I could not have 
lifted my head from my pillow; .1 was too feeble 
to articulate the questions which kept crowding 
up in my mind. Suddenly there was a soft move¬ 
ment at the door, a flutter of woman’s garments. 
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and in a moment, there shone in the room the face 
of the woman who had turned on me as an angel’s 
would that day. She came to me with the pity 
and tenderness alive in her beautiful eyes just as 
they had been before. She called me by my name, 
Marjorie Dale, as though she had known me all 
my life. She took my hand—was that little, white, 
wrinkled thing mine?—in her soft, cool fingers, 
and smiling all the time, although the tears shone 
in her eyes, she congratulated me on my improve¬ 
ment. 

She told me that I had had a brain-fever, and 
been terribly ill. I was at home now, and must 
remember that I had not a care or a trouble in the 
world, and nothing to do but just get well as fast 
as I could. 

The doctor and the nurse would do their part, if 
I would only do mine. 

Well, the rain is over; I see rifts of summer 
blue thro’ the clouds, Dorrice, and for my story, 
that has only the ending of fairy tales. 

My young strength came to aid my recovery 
after that night, and no invalid ever had tenderer 
and more skillful care. 

Little by little, I learned all there was to tell. 
My benefactress was a widow. Her husband had 
died several years before, and left her a large for¬ 
tune and one child, an invalid boy. 

She had a summer cottage on the sea-shore, a 
dozen miles from New York. She had brought 
me straight from the store on Sixth Avenue to the 
cool, airy seclusion of her summer home. She 
happened to be in New York that day, and had 
gone out, despite the heat, on some shopping er¬ 
rands, when the scene happened which changed 
in an instant my whole existence. The moment 
she looked in my face she knew that I was inno¬ 
cent, and my sudden illness, and the lady’s un¬ 
questioned faith in me, caused a swift revulsion of 
feeling in the minds of the store-people, and the 
policeman himself bore me to the carriage. 

When I grew better there were no new facts to 
tell Mrs. Arlington, that was the name of the best 
friend my girlhood had. I had related everything 
during the ravings of my illness, and she had 
written to my old home, and old friends of my 
Cither’s had corroborated every word of my story. 

If I had been older and wiser I should have gone 
to these when my troubles came, but it was so 
very long since we had parted, and 1 fancied, in 
my young ignorance, that I must fight the battle 
all alone in the great, noisy city. 

My friend never permitted me to leave her roof, 
I was her companion, almost her daughter, in a 
little while, I had the same teachers that her beau¬ 
tiful, sickly, precocious boy had, and we two be¬ 
came to each other—all that brother and sister 
possibly could. 

We went abroad together. Our boy—his mo¬ 
ther’s and mine—sickened slowly in Switzerland 
and at last died there. 

In two years his mother followed him. My old 
knowledge of a sick-room was of unutterable value 
to me during those years, when all whom I loved 
on earth were slowly passing away from the world 
which they had made so bright to me. 

Ah, how often Mrs. Arlington said to me, among 




those last days: 44 Maijorie, my dear, you have re¬ 
paid to me and Alick a thousand-fold all that I 
have done for you.” 

But she was mistaken. 

Among the last days of her life, Tom came; he 
was the son of her husband’s best friend, and she 
was extremely fond of him. 

One day—only two before the last—my friend 
drew down my face to her white, beautiful one on 
the pillow. 

“ Maijorie, my May-flower,” that was her own 
and Alick’s favorite name for me, 44 I am going to 
God's own comfort and rest, but I shall not leave 
you in the world alone.” 

I was so overwhelmed with grief that I did not 
understand her then, but I did, two weeks after¬ 
ward, when Tom Fairchild told me. Threo months 
later we were on our way home and I was his 
wife! 

I am a rich woman now, you know, Dorrice, 
both in my own right and as Tom’s wife, and 
loved, as it seems to me, woman was never loved 
before, by the bravest, tenderest heart in all God’s 
world. 

I drive in Central Park occasionally, when we 
go down to the city. I sit in my cushioned ease, 
behind my splendid grays as they bowl along the 
drives, and I look out from my sheltered luxury 
on that day, hidden away in its darkness anti 
agony among the distant years, when I was a 
lonely, friendless girl in the store on Sixth 
Avenue. 

So, now, my flower of women, you have the 
answer to your question, and that is Tom’s ring, 
and we must go down to lunch; only, Dofrice, if 
I could only know for a solemn certainty that 
there were no girls behind counters, that there 
never would be any where I was that day, I should 
certainly be a happier woman in this luxurious, 
love-tended home of mine! 

At that moment, a man’s swift footsteps rang in 
the upper hall, and a man’s voice broke into the 
room, saying, in the heartiest, merriest tones: 
44 Just where I left you! What in the world can 
you two women, Maijorie and Dorrice, find to 
talk about all these long mornings after I have 
desperately tom myself away from you?” 

Dorrice Seelye rose up from the lounge. She 
went over to Maijorie Fairchild and put her arms 
fondly about the nock of her cousin’s beautiful 
wife. 

44 Ah, Tom,” she said, 44 if Maijorie and I were 
to pass years of mornings together, X think we 
should find enough to talk about through all of 
them!” 


Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep 
away a mist; but by ascending a little you may 
overlook it altogether. So it is with our moral 
improvement: we wrestle fiercely with a vicious 
habit, which would have no hold upon us if we 
ascended into a higher moral atmosphere. 


A white garment appears worse with slight 
soiling than do colored garments much soiled. So 
a little fault in a good man attracts more attention 
than a great offence in a bad man. 
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THE DEACONS HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIPSI8SIWAY POTTS. 

THIRD SERIES—No. 8. 

NEVER told you in all these months gone by 
that there had been a quiet addition of one 
more to the deacon’s household. Yes, ever 
since last April, and I neglected telling you, too. 
This was how it happened. The Presbyterian 
church in Potts ville called for their pastor, a young 
theological student who was j ust finishing his course 
at the seminary in Allegheny City. We pitied the 
modest young man. Of course, after ten or eleven 
years’ study and preparation, with very little 
assistance except that which came of his teaching 
school, he would be barely ready to begin active 
lifo—he would be almost alone. When the church 
in Pottsville began to look about to find him a 
pleasant home, just tho kind for a studious, proper 
young man, why, tho place was hard to find. Ho 
looked every time up at the cosy homo on tho 
hillside, above the sloping meadow, and tho two 
wooded hills that stood, like sentinels, on each 
side of it, seemed to invite him thither, but that 
was the homo of Deacon Potts, and tho deacoq 
was not of his persuasion, and he looked away 
ruefully. But my heart went out to that boy tho 
first time I hoard him pray. 

When we came homo from church, that day, I 
said to Ida: 44 I rather like that now minister, I’m 
ever so glad that tho Presbyterians called him in¬ 
stead of that other man. He touched my heart 
when he thanked God for the beautiful October 
wcathor that wrapped us in its soft haze of blue 
and gold.” 

“ Well, I liked him, too,” said she. 44 Oh, didn’t 
ho speak tenderly and reverently of women! Any 
man is good who holds woman so graciously and 
worshipfully in his heart.” 

This was while he was yet at tho seminary in 
the fall- In the spring, a committee of elders 
came to see if we could possibly board their new 
pastor. We wanted to live alone, just the deacon 
and his little family, so we said we could not take 
a boarder, oven though we liked the young man 
very much. 

But after they wero gone I felt uneasy and 
troubled. I said to myself: 44 1 could mother over 
the new minister with such a willing heart, and 
now, if ho lives in town, every thing he says or 
does will be criticised, and every loafer will make 
(iomments about him, and people will put their 
own narrow construction on all his conduct, and 
they’ll keep the poor fellow under restraint all the 
time. Maybe he has peculiarities, nearly every 
)>ody has, and nearly every body concerns him¬ 
self so intimately with other folks’s affairs, and I 
don’t like the idea of this poor, self-sacrificing, 
educated man coming down to be common talk 
for those who sit on store boxes, and whittle, and 
discuss feet-washing, and the one way of baptism, 
and quibble over the splitting of hairs.” 


One evening I said all this to my family, and we 
grew very indignant over probable results, and 
the end of it all was that we made new arrange¬ 
ments up-stairs. Bub is at Lafayette College and 
didn’t need his room here, so wc moved his books 
and things into my room, and Ida took possession 
of his, and we gave hers and our library to the 
new preacher. That allows him tho two large 
front rooms up-stairs, the length of tho house. 
One is his study, and tho other his bed-room, and 
he’s as happy as a robin, a very quiet one, how¬ 
ever. Ho takes his meals in tho village and the • 
walk is exercise. 

It is so good to have a preacher in the house. 
He often takes tea with us; ho settles questions 
that are not clear to us; straightens my tangled 
grammar; hangs our pictures, and helps us lift 
heavy things; we share fruit and berries with each 
other; read choice bits of letters; admire and 
share good poems; laugh over funny pictures and 
eqjoy fine ones, and in all he is happy and in tho 
enjoyment of the comforts and blessings of a quiet 
and a beautiful country home. 

Just while I am on this subject, or, rather, be¬ 
cause I am really drawn into making mention of 
a few things that crowd upon my mind. Why, I 
think an elderly woman has the advantage over a 
girl in the way of looking after the .welfare of 
young men. I always feel a responsibility if there 
is a young man thrown under my influence; I am 
suro to feel that I have a duty to perform, that if I 
don’t advise, and encourage, and assist him, if 
even only by a word of commendation, that 1 
have not done my duty, and I go away feeling 
guilty and burdened. 

Now, if I were a young woman I could not use 
the freedom that is mine by right of my years and 
experience; a young man would distrust me—it is 
a pity, but it is so. All a young woman can do 
safely is to wear her good principles daily, wear 
them on the outside, and to let her very name be 
the synonym for candor, virtue, temperance, 
piety, sincerity, womanliness and everything that 
is good, and noble, and beautiful. Girls of ardent 
temperament, zealous, fearless, brave unto dan¬ 
ger, will, when they read this, snap their eyes, 
and clench their hands, and shut their teeth in a 
very decided way; but hold on, my dears, this 
brave zeal of yours is admirable, commendable, 

; but not always safe. I stood once where you do. 

I would have died for tho right, I didn’t care ■what 
the misjudging world said, not I. But a middle- 
aged man, one of large and broad experience, far- 
seeing, and clear-headed, and shrewd, and sharp, 
led me to the light by one sentence. 

I said to him, of a lawyer, an old bachelor, whose 
character was not very good and who, in his gloomy 
moods, was addicted to intemperance, but withal 
a genius: 44 1 feel as if I ought to talk to Mr. , 
sometimes it seems to me that I could really say 
something that might strike between the joints of 
his harness, and, oh, wouldn’t that be a noble dfced 
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for a girl to do!” and I fired np with a real en¬ 
thusiasm. So ardent is the impulsive nature of 
the young! “ I would tell him what grand possi¬ 
bilities lie before him—all in his reach—if he 
would only abstain from strong drink, and would 
be proud for his reputation—only care for his good 
name!” 

The old doctor looked at me; it was not a flatter¬ 
ing look, for his lip wore a sneer, and the ugly, 
ugly wrinkles came in his nose, as he said: “ You 
poor little—fool, I was going to say; and you won’t 
care, eh? You mean well, but your words would 
be as straw in the flames. He would pretend to 
heed you just to flatter, hut he would laugh slyly— 
a laugh, too, befitting Satan. Don’t try it; save 
yourself from mortification by only treating him 
civilly. Men like he is are slow to believe good 
and unselfish motives of others—they distrust. 
Let me give you a little bit of advice. When you 
are forty years old, or upwards, your influence 
will be worth something. Experience will teach 
you many valuable things. Then you can safely 
approach the drunkard, or the immoral man, or 
the man who tramples golden opportunities under 
his feet; and your motives will not be questioned, 
or misconstrued, or treated lightly. Remember 
that * hell is paved with {good intentions.’ ” 

Now I could not understand that the old doctor 
was right. I felt hurt, humiliated, unappreciated, 
and my young heart sank within mo; but now I 
see wherein he was correct This is hard to tell a j 
young, impulsive, free-hearted girl, who has the 
good of others at heart, but it is nevertheless true. 
8he may have, and should have, great influence 
over her brothers; but in a case like this she would 
do more harm than good. The final result might 
prove deplorable, for such men are unprincipled, 
reckless, disbelieving and heartless. A man who 
scoffs at religion is never a safe friend for an im¬ 
pressible girl or woman. How much of terror and 
truth did lie in the old Spanish proverb that came 
to me so forcibly and so pitilessly from the lips of 
the world-wise old friend of my motherless young 
girlhood on that remembered day: 44 Hell itself is' 
paved with good intentions.” 

I can hardly write this morning. I was coming 
home from Cousin Sally’s the other night—she is 
the poor cousin who made the 44 Thanksgiving ” 
the year before last, you remember—and I was 
walking along in the dark in a narrow way, with 
the fence on one side and the brook on the other, 
and in my efforts not to run against the fence nor 
lall into the brook, I made a misstep, and, half¬ 
falling, hurt my back. This morning I cannot put 
on my shoes, or put up my hair myself; but per¬ 
haps I can sit still and write. 

No, I’ll not go to the doctor, either; just the less 
we dose and tinker our mortal frames, the better 
it is for them. 

The deacon says: “ I’ve no doubt but this won¬ 
derful medicine, made in. Pittsburgh, would cure 
yon, for it is recommended to cure every ailment, 
internal and external.” 

Then I turn round and look at that beneficent 
deacon from head to foot, for nothing insults me 
more than a hint that I should make a tool of my* 
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self, and experiment in trying every quack’s 
medicine. 

A few months ago, we found in our boxes at the 
post-office folded circulars, inside of which were 
seven cathartic pills, and the simple request: 
44 Please try these pills.” 

Now one of our kind neighbors, Brother Lam- 
ley, was bo accommodating, and so ready to com¬ 
ply, that insteady of throwing them into the fire, 
as he should have done, indignantly, why the dear 
old booby went and swallowed the whole seven 
pills! It was a powerful dose; and when the favor 
had been granted, and the pills tested, the old 
noodle was so exhausted that he had to be propped 
up in his chair and brought back to life by dieting 
and the most careful nursing. He said they were 
all they were recommended to be; and he don’t 
know to this day that he did a silly, unreasonable 
thing, and that any pill-vender who would ask 
such a favor deserves to be thrown on his back, 
and, while his arms, legs and nose are closely 
held, the villainous compound poured down his 
own throat. 

While I am not thinking what to write, or medi¬ 
tating what I could say that would amuse or bene¬ 
fit, I will tell you what I saw at church yesterday. 
Now you all think that Pipsey Potts, the ugly old 
spinster, is cross, and purses out her mouth, and 
shrugs her bony shoulders, and looks gritty, if a 
dear little baby reaches out and takes hold of one 
of her fingers, and tries to tug the stubborn finger 
up to its mouth, baby-fashion; or if a little dear 
makes a grab forward and clutches her calash 
roughly in church—do you? Why how mistaken 
you are! No woman in the world loves babies 
better than I do; and just because of this I had to 
apologize to the parson last evening. While he 
was preaching yesterday, I heard a baby-voice on 
a seat behind me, and I managed to sit so I could 
see the child. It was A1 Castor’s Lenny, a large, 
ripe baby, about two and a half years old, the 
rarest baby I over saw. His complexion is a ten¬ 
der olive; his large, clean head has not as much 
hair on it as one could pinch up between the 
thumb and fingers; his features are perfect, and 
his eyes a dazzling, roguish, bantering brown. 
No one can look at that face without laughing; 
there is something so expressive ef fan and frolis 
and genuine mischief in it that you have to laugh. 
When I peeped around yesterday, there he sat, 
both of his fat legs sticking out straight, while his 
mother’s hymn-book was spread out in his abun¬ 
dant lap, and he was doubled over it, singing 
aloud. He had his little, soft, gray felt hat on, 
with the crown dented in; it was stuck rakishly 
on one side of his head. He made a charming 
picture for an artist. 

After service, Lily hurried round to where he 
was, and feasted on his fresh kisses. As she 
turned away, I saw his glorious baby-eyes follow¬ 
ing her, and they expressed more than any words 
could say. Oh, they looked so satisfied, and so 
full of approbation! And he was licking his lips 
just exactly after the manner that a contented old 
cat does after she has partaken of a juicy young 
mouse. I nudged Sister Bodkin, and we both 
enjoyed the scene immensely. 
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• Baby Lenny’s home is about two miles from 
ours, and one beautiful day last October Lily pro¬ 
posed that we two would walk down to Mr. Cas¬ 
tor’s, and slip in very slyly and see the baby just as 
we might chance to catch him. We drew pictures 
all the way down there of what we hoped he might 
be doing. When we arrived there, I told Lily I 
thought Mrs. Castor would not care if we crept 
softly around the house so as to come unaware on 
the baby. 

There he was, out on the back porch, trying to 
make a wagon of an old wooden squirrel-cage; he 
did not see us, but his mother did. She was back 
in the kitchen canning grapes, and looked up, 
startled; .but I held up my forefinger in token of 
silence, and Mrs. Sue understood what I meant. 

That child’s legs 1 They were almost as large 
and round as a stove-pipe, and they were created, 
and dimpled, and waxen whito, while his little 
pudgy hands looked as though they had been 
stung and were swollen. He puffed as he toddled 
round, and bent over the wagon to see why it 
didn’t run easy like his pa’s wagon. Ho had a 
string tied to it; and instead of a hammer, ho used 
a piece of an iron pin to drive imaginary nails and 
to repair weak places. 

We could hardly stand it to let that royal baby 
alone one minute. Lily whispered a verse from 
Miss Muloch’s grandest poem—one that proud 
mothers often whisper, I doubt not: 

“ Up from thy sweet mouth, up to thy brow, 

Philip, my king! 

The spirit that lies there sleeping now 

May riso like a giant and mako men bow, 

As to one heaven-chosen amongst his peers; 

My Saul, than thy breathren taller and fiiirer, 

Let me behold thee in future years; 

Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 

Philip, my king! 

A wreath not of gold but palm.” 

While we stood there, the busy little fellow hap¬ 
pened to look up and see us. He stood and stared, 
and when we laughed the faintest twinkle came in 
his eyes; and then, as if remembering his dignity, 
it died out, and he looked steadily at us, as much 
as to say: “ No doubt a couple of interlopers, who 
wish to interview me.” 

“How do you do, young man?” I said, with 
suavity in my voice. 

He yielded, and very graciously offered me the 
iron pin that he hold in both hands, the twinkle 
beginning to come in his marvellously beautiful 
eyes. Pretty soon he was shaking hands with 
Lily', and playing peep from behind the back of a 
chair; and the two co-operated in the wagon¬ 
making business vory amicably together. 

When we started home that day, we paused on 
the bridge that spans the creek, near the house, 
and saw a picture that comes up to me almost 
daily ever since, especially in these -cold, bleak 
day's of winter. All you who admire the beauties 
of nature will see the picture, or one similar, when 
I tell you that the new was comprised of a range 
of picturesque hills, undulating valleys, beautiful 
farms and farm-houses, and the course of the 
winding stream marked by plumy willows. From 
the bridgo the picture was perfect; above and be¬ 
low us the trees bent over the stream, and formed 


a sylvan arch, through which the mellow October 
sunlight came down like fine siftings of gold that 
glinted and shimmered upon the rippling water. 

We two stood liiore with joyful exclamations of 
“ Ohs ” and “ Ahs,” and all the long list of adjec¬ 
tives that signify beauty, and grace, and splendor. 

I told Lily to take a good look, drink in all she 
could of this sw eet pastoral picture, for it would 
never leave her memory, and it w'ould be so plea¬ 
sant to dwell upon in the gloom of winter. 

So, in these cheerless evenings, when the winds 
howl without, and shriek about the gray eaves, 
and sob among the door-yard pines, and wail and 
cry out among the bare oaks on the hill-tops, then 
we gather about the coal-fire, and say: “What 
have you in your picture-gallery to-night of the 
summer’s bloom, and greenness, and glory?” 

Then wo pretend that we have private galleries, 
and we think over and bring out the most beauti¬ 
ful pictures we can find, and we use the most 
glowing language in our description. 

This is very enjoyable. Wo accustomed our¬ 
selves to this when all the little Pottses were chil¬ 
dren together. I hope it is common in other 
families, for there is an exquisite pleasure in it, 
and it tends to the cultivation of one’s imaginary 
powers, and the selection of the right words in 
narration, besides fostering a love for the beau¬ 
tiful. 

(Dinner Is ready now, and I will quit.) 

Lily cooked the dinner to-day. Ida and I were 
not very hungry, and w e ate but little. The poor 
deacon was almost starved, I should judge, by the 
way he ate. Ho had been out in the cold for two 
or three hours working W'ith a foundered colt. It 
seems that the founder settled in its legs, if such a 
strange thing can be, and they doctored it. I 
asked what they did. He said they gave it a big 
dose of table-salt, and he was sorry they didn’t do 
it sooner; but they wero mad at the little fool for 
stealing corn and overeating, and they had a mind 
just to let it die for pay of its “ cussedness.” Then 
they rubbed turpentine about its ankles, to keep 
the disease from settling in its feet. 

At dinner father said: “ I should think, Pipsey, 
you’d feel like looking well to your laurels, for 
you must know that you never cooked cabbage in 
your life to taste as good as this does that Lily 
cooked;” and he helped himself to it the third 
time. 

Pooh! I didn’t care what he said. Why, I would 
feel proud to have these little Pottses eclipse me 
in everything I do! 

The cabbage was good, and this W'as how she 
cooked it: Cut it fine, and covered it up closely on 
the stove, putting in only three or four spoonfuls 
of water. When steamed through, she seasoned, it 
and put in a little lump of butter and a teacupful 
of rich milk. When it was hot, she stirred the 
cabbage to one side, and dredged in a little flour, 
stirred it all up together then, and it was done. 

This winter is passing pleasantly, and I have 
something new to tell you about the long winter 
evenings. Last December I somehow fell into the 
habit of reading aloud more than I had been 
accustomed to for many years. Some evenings it 
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would be a sermon and sometimes a story. Fre¬ 
quently a poem, or a child-story, like those fine 
ones in the Christian Union or the Congregation- 
alist. One day, one of the girls suggested that we 
would send and get the Tribune lectures. I sent 
immediately, and we found them to be most ex¬ 
cellent entertainment. I never read an evening 
in which I was not applauded. At first, we were 
afraid of annoying the parson, whose study is im¬ 
mediately over our sitting-room, but he said only 
the hum of our voices reached him and that it was 
pleasing and cheerful, and when the sounds ceased 
and we retired, a sense of loneliness stole over 
him. He never goes to bed until after midnight; 
he learned this habit while at the seminary. I 
might as well say it now, that, in our reading, we 
are careful about shunning the writings of men 
whose views incline to be deistical or unsafe. 
They may write very beautiful things, but there 
are other things just as beautiful, besides being 
safe and good. 

Now that crackers are so cheap, it is easier to 
buy than to make them, but if a young house¬ 
keeper wishes to try her hand at making some, 
this recipe, given me by Sister Jones’s daughter 
Kate, is the beet I ever tried. They are just as 
nice as those yon buy. To five pounds of flour 
take ten ounces of butter, one pint of cold water 
and an even teaspoonfiil of salt. It will require a 
good deal of strength to knead it 

The girls and I were at Sister Jones’s last fall 
when we were out gathering wild grapes. Thoy 
live near a thirty-acre wood-lot, a wild, dense 
woodland in which it seems never the foot of man 
trod. In there we found the rarest mosses, and 
leaves, and vines, and berries with which to make 
pretty adornments for our house. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society met at Sister 
Jones’s a week or two later, and we were all there. 

I hung around out in the kitchen a good deal, for 
they are such prime housewives, and I wanted to 
tee how they did their work, so I could tell you 
women-readers. I don’t doubt but some of the 
neighbors dislike my mousing propensities, but I 
don’t care so long as you poor, tired women ap¬ 
prove of the result. 

The Joneses had two large loaves of cake and 
they were frosted most beautifully, and I asked 
Kate how it was done, and then I jotted down the 
formula. Take one sheet of isinglass, pour about 
half a cupful of boiling water on it and stand it in 
a warm place to dissolve slowly. When there is 
no scum on top add to it one pound of powdered 
■agar and a heaping teaspoonful of starch. Let 
the cakes be cold, pour the frosting over, smooth 
it down as little as possible and set it away in a 
cool place to get hard. This is a nicer and much 
easier way than to make frosting of sugar and 
beaten eggs. 

Old Granny Jones lives with her son. She came 
from the East “nigh on to forty year” ago, she 
told me. While we were at the table, her daugh¬ 
ter said: “ You must all taste grandma’s 1 Yankee 
jelly,* as she calls it.’’ 

Now that will come in season for this number 
of the Home, and I will look in my reticule and 


find it I know it is there, for I’ve not carried the 
reticule since that day. Here it is, with the very 
smell of the Jones’s parlor on it yet! Peel and 
core a quantity of apples, and then stew them 
until there are no lumps in the mass, then strain 
them through a coarse sieve, pressing them all 
through with the hand. Throw out all tough, or 
woody bits, or the remains of dry, bruised places, 
before refilling the sieve. Then take a tin-cup 
and measure the cooked apples, and to every four 
tinfuls of apples put one tinful of fine, dry sugar. 
Boil until it makes a stiff jam; put in bowls and 
jars and set away in a cool, dry place. Just at this 
season of the year we all have apples showing 
signs of decay and this is a good way of saving 
them. 

I often make peach-butter of dried peaches this 
same way, only to every three cupfuls of tho 
peach-sauce I add one cup of sugar. And if you 
have not dried peaches and want something new, 
or “something black’’ to spread on your own or 
the children’s bread, why take dried apples and 
make apple-jam of it; and if you are so very poor 
that you have not the dried apples, why—let me 
see—what could you fix? Yes—take a quart ol 
molasses, boil and skim it and add three well- 
beaten eggs, stirring all the time. That makes a 
very good “ something black,” but is better to be 
flavored with lemon or vanilla. 


Ida wanted something this morning—I kpcw 
she did. She hung around and busied herself 
folding up the late papers, right side out, brushing 
specks of dust, picking up bits of imaginary ravel- 
lings, standing the books straight and putting on 
what Brother Rube calls the “ finishing touches.” 

“ How do you feel this morning, Sissy?” said I, 
beginning to think she wanted to confess some¬ 
thing. 

“ Oh, I never felt better! this air is so balmy and 
so fhll of nows. I imagine it begins to tell tales 
of coming bluebirds, and budding lilacs, and that 
sweet, living, earthy smell that the ground always 
has in the early spring,” and she pushed back tho 
flowing tresses that hung in beautiful ripples all 
over her shoulders. “ I’ve been wondering how 
it would be to take about four of those sheets that 
begin to wear in the middle,” said she, hesitatingly, 
“ and make them into nice curtains for the kitchen 
and dining-room windows.” 

Aha! so that was why she loitered about my 
chair, and picked up wonderful bits of lint and 
ravel lings! 

“Very well,” I said, without looking up from 
my writing, “just as you please; but remember, 
Sissy, that there is good economy in ripping half- 
worn sheets apart and turning the outsides into 
the centre—they will last as long again.” 

“ That was just what I intended doing with the 
others,” she said. “ You know it would be no job 
at all to rip them and sew them up again with the 
machine. What nice curtains we will have now, 
they will be so white, and so large, and will make 
the rooms look more home-like. Uncurtained 
windows give any room a gloomy, bare appear¬ 
ance. And, Pipsey, I wish you would ask tho 
village parson to let me cut out and make his next 
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half dozen shirts. I pitied him that day they held 
union service in Pottsville, for I saw him more 
than once make a convenient gesture just so he 
could push his refractory shirt-front into its place. 
It kept working out at the sides all the time while 
he was descanting upon the excellence of brotherly 
love and Christian unity.” 

Shirts again! but I know why the child wanted 
to cut and make the parson’s shirts. The poor 
fellow has always bought his, and sometimes he 
did not get good bargains, they were not always 
honestly made. 

When our brother went back to college last sum¬ 
mer, we made up clothing enough to last him two 
years, in case he did not come home during the 
next vacation. The pattern for his shirts was cut 
out by a man whose profession it was, and nearly 
every letter Ida gets he says: “ O Dido, you did 
make such nice shirts! They fit me most charm¬ 
ingly ! My chums feel of me, and pat me on my 
back and say, ‘ How neatly Potts’s shirts do fit 
him!’ You cannot think how much I am obliged 
to you!” 

The same pattern will fit the parson, and I tell 
her she shall make the boy a new half-dozen. 

I always get the breakfast myself if I am able, 
but I like to have things handy, so that I will not 
have to run down cellar the first thing in the 
morning. I tell the girls when they are cooking 
supper they must be thinking of the deacon’s, 
breakfast at the same time. While boiling the ket¬ 
tle for tea, they can make mush to fry in the morn¬ 
ing, or cook a half-dozen potatoes. He likes thin 
slices of mush fried brown, and he likes potatoes 
boiled, and when cold sliced the long way and 
fried in butter. They should be cooked slowly, 
and nicely browned. Cooked this way, they are 
really not readily digested, and children should 
not be allowed to eat them. After all, the good 
old-fashioned way is the best—to mash them and 
add milk and butter. 

Cute? I thought it was too! It was a ftmny 
little cotton tidy that I saw, the otlier day, at Linda 
Van Doodle’s. Linda and Amity are two old 
spinsters who live alone and they do see a heap of 
comfort together. When Jerry Van Doodle died 
the heirs all signed a quiet claim and the little 
property was given to the girls. Jerry had been 
blind, Oh, I dont know how many years! and the 
two girls had cared for him with all the watchful¬ 
ness of mother-love. They belong to our church, 
but then they lived so far away that they hardly 
ever got to church, only on communion days. 

They dress pretty much as I do, very plain and 
comfortable. They both wear calash bonnets and 
carry reticules, and umbarels, and wear good 
woolen shawls, so all the ways of a sinful and vain 
world touch them not in the way of fostering pride. 

But I wanted to tell you of the simple little tidy 
and how it was made. Take a circular piece of 
bleached muslin, about two inches across, turn in 
the edge and gather it with a stout thread, then 
draw it up as tight as possible and fasten it that way, 
so that it will stay securely. Then press it down 
flat, with the fingers, until it is round, with the 


gathejrs in the centre—a little like when you cover 
a button-mould. Make twelve of these for one 
row. Then make enough for twelve rows; then 
sew them all together on the wrong side—just a 
few good, firm stitches in the very edges to hold 
them together. You can make a fringe as you 
like, the best way is to use cotton yarn drawn in 
with a needle and cut about three inches long. 
This is a good way to work up bits of bleached 
muslin that are of no use whatever, and where 
there is an idle pair of hands, it is a very pretty 
little job for them. A tidy made after this fashion 
will last twenty years. 

I learned one new thing of these girls, and that 
was how to knit heels double. I hare been 
troubled a good deal about the deacon’s heels, es¬ 
pecially since granny is gone. While she was 
with us she looked after them, and I never had a 
thought or a worry. Amity was knitting socks to 
sell, and she showed me her way. After Betting 
the heel you must widen a few stitches, according 
to the fineness of the yarn. Then commence at 
one side, knit the first, then slip off the next with¬ 
out knitting; then knit the next, and slip the next, 
and so on, across. In knitting back, you must 
slip the stitches that were previously knit, and 
knit those that you slipped before. She said this 
was the old-fashioned double heel, the kind her 
great-grandmother Powers taught her to knit 
when she was only seven years of age. 

I had a very good time at Van Doodles. They 
are third cousins of the Van Doodles over on the 
Ridge Road. My what Baptists! They hooted at 
me for allowing the village parson to have our 
best upper rooms. They said just as likely as not 
we’d grow to be Presbyterians; but I told them, 
while my orbs blazed with indignation, th^t I was 
not that kind of a professor, that my religion was 
not the sort to be laid off, like a last summer’s gar¬ 
ment, and something new put on in its stead. I 
will stick to my persuasion while grass grows and 
waters run to the sea. I just expected to be twitted 
about that, but we will show the meddlesome pub¬ 
lic that Deacon Potts has a heart, and Pipsey has 
a heart, and the rest of the family, notwithstanding. 

Last fall we had new neighbors move into the 
old house on the Rowe farm. It seems to me, the 
woman knows everything. She has not joined our 
church yet, but she intends putting her letter into 
it as soon as she gets it from their former place of 
residence. I never saw a woman so systematic in 
her housewifely duties. Every day has its allotted 
work. Now I don't pretend to wash on Mondays 
if I am sick, or if we have company, or if the 
weather is bad; but this woman, Kitty Rowe—a 
niece of old man Rowe—she will make every day ; 
do its own work, rain or shine, sick or well. To | 
use her own expression, she will wash on Monday | 
if it “ rains cats and dogs.” I don’t know, may be 
she is correct. I have known her to wash cold 
days this winter when the thermometer was below 
zero and the wind was blowing like all possessed. 
She manages pretty well, though. If the day is 
too cold, or too rainy, or windy, she goes right on 
with the washing, and when it is all wrung out 
and ready for the line, she shakes the wet gar- 
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ments oat loosely and lays them In her clothes- 
basket, in the bottom of which she has spread a 
big, new towel or an old sheet. Then she stands 
it in some out-of-the-way corner, covers it up 
nicely, and waits until the weather is more pro¬ 
pitious. 

I like her plan of facilitating her morning’s 
work. After the supper dishes are all washed up 
she lets the Are in the kitchen die out, and they all 
go into the sitting-room. Before bed time they lay 
the kindlin gs and fix the wood all nice in the 
kitchen stove ready to start the next morning. 
Hie teakettle is ready filled and on the stove, and 
all that is required is to touch a match to the 
kindlings. 

We always kept our kitchen floor carpeted until 
I saw her way, and I think it is the best. She 
keeps a strip of carpet on that part of the floor that 
leads to the pantry and dining-room, and a rug in 
in front of the lounge, and a couple of pieces of 
carpet a-near the stove. She says no kitchen carpet 
should remain on the floor more than three days 
at a time without shaking and airing it, and I be¬ 
lieve she is right. A kitchen carpet gathers dust 
so badly, and then foul odors settle in it. 

She often pickles a mess of turnips or carrots, 


and you would not believe how good they are. 
When she prepares the turnips, she only washes 
them dean before boiling—nothing else; because 
she does not want to break the rind and let the 
juice escape. When cooked, she takes the outside 
off and slices them like beets, then pours hot 
vinegar over them. Sometimes she spices them, 
but they are better without Who would think 
homely, common turnips would be so good? 
They are to be eaten while newly cooked and 
fresh. This is a change from the other ways of 
cooking turnips with pork, or mashed with pota¬ 
toes. 

Her cookies are excellent Two and a half cups 
of sugar, one tincupftil of thick, sour cream, one 
teacupful of melted butter, a tableepoonful of 
ground cinnamon, soda and flour. 

Her oldest son is a one-legged man, a tailor, and 
sorely afflicted with dyspepsia. His mother is 
careftd what he eats. Instead of water and lard in 
his pie-crust, she uses sour cream, with a little 
soda in it That makes a very tender crust, and 
one that he can eat and feel none the worse of it 
I will learn more of her dyspepsia treatment, and 
write it out for the benefit of others. 
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HARD TIMES. 

FROM THE NEW JERUSALEM MESSENGER. 

T HESE words have become familiar, for they 
are in the thought and speech of alt But, 
familiar as they are, there may be an appli¬ 
cation of them which we do not often make, and 
which it may be a help and comfort to consider. 

We are so variously related, and have bo many 
interests radically distinct from each other, that 
conditions which favor one degree of our life may 
be a hindrance to another, and much higher de¬ 
gree. 

The natural degree of our being is first de¬ 
veloped, and being perverted and severed from 
the spiritual plane of life, it claims everything for 
itselL It measures every condition and posses¬ 
sion by its own standards. All that favors it is 
called good; all that hinders the enlargement of 
its dominion and the gratification of its desires it 
regards as evil. The times are easy and good 
when they offer the greatest facilities for the accu¬ 
mulation of property, and the gratification of our 
natural desires. We identify ourselves with the 
lowest degree of our nature. 

If we should reverse the principle, and adopt a 
new and truer standard of what is good and true, 
and regard ourselves as spiritual beings, possess¬ 
ing a.nature and the possibilities of a life entirely 
distinct from and above the natural, we might 
come to very different conclusions about the state 
of the times. Hard times would be those which 
were unfavorable to our spiritual growth. Good 
times would be those which favored it, and which 
repressed a too vigorous natural life. 


Estimated by this standard, those conditions 
which are the most favorable for the development 
and gratification of the natural mind are the 
“hardest times” for the spiritual man. They 
crowd our spiritual interests into the background; 
they make us forget that we qre spiritual beings, 
and they minister only to our natural interests 
and possessions. History and personal experience 
conclusively testify that times of great natural 
prosperity are not favorable to moral and spiritual 
growth. Indeed, if we lived in uninterrupted 
natural prosperity, we should never think of our 
spiritual interests, we should become wholly al> 
sorbed in the acquisition and enjoyment of natural 
possessions. Our whole being would be overrun 
with the rank weeds of a natural, evil life, and 
there would be no room for the development of 
the higher possibilities of our natures. 

Seasons of great natural prosperity are, there¬ 
fore, the 44 hardest times ” for the spiritual man. 
His interests are ignored; he is trampled under 
foot and forgotten. When men are making money 
rapidly, they are the least disposed to contribute 
to spiritual uses. They want to use all they have, 
and often all they can borrow, to make more with. 
If they have any spiritual life, they flatter them¬ 
selves that they will do great things for the church 
when they have accumulated money enough to do 
it with, The chances for business are so good 
that they have not time to attend to their spiritual 
interests. When they have accomplished all their 
natural purposes, then they will have time to de¬ 
vote to the wants of their higher nature. And, in 
most cases, they go on in this way until they lose 
their money, or pass on to the other life. They 
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are completely deluded by the sophistries of the 
natural man. 

It is equally in accordance with experience and 
observation, that when the times are hard for us 
naturally, there is more disposition to think of our 
spiritual interests. When our health foils, when 
our loved ones have been taken from us, when our 
property is gone or much diminished, and we 
begin to see that no natural and worldly good can 
be depended upon, then we begin to turn to some¬ 
thing higher, if we have any love for a heavenly 
life. These are good times for the spiritual man. 
Ho for as we identify ourselves with the highest 
degree of our nature; so for as we regard ourselves 
as spiritual beings, destined to live forever in a 
spiritual world, and with capacities for obtaining 
a knowledge and epjoying a good immeasurably 
beyond our natural conceptions, they are favorable 
to every genuine and permanent interest of our 
being. Our faces are beginning to be turned in 
the right direction; we are getting released from 
the bonds which have bound us to a merely 
earthly life; we are gaining our freedom, and are 
beginning to see and tp appreciate our permanent 
and highest spiritual interests. These are good 
times, prosperous times. The money which 
passes current in Heaven is “easy” and abund¬ 
ant. We are beginning to grow rich and to in¬ 
vest our capital where moth nor rust doth cor¬ 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steak 


Good times for the highest interests of our nature 
are good times for every interest. This is one of 
the great excellencies of a heavenly life. It m 
profitable for every degree and condition of our 
being. It may not seem so, but it is so. When 
we are governed by heavenly principles, the natural 
man is kept in his place. If we have but little, we 
make so wise a use of it that we get more good 
from that little than, when actuated by worldly 
principles, we could get from the greatest natural 
abundance. 

When we regard ourselves as spiritual beings, 
and estimate the value of all possessions by their 
power to help us in overcoming our evils and 
falsities, and in living a heavenly life, the “ hardest 
times ” we ever have are those in which we arc so 
prosperous in worldly affairs, that we become ab¬ 
sorbed in this life, and forget that we were born to 
live in a spiritual world, and with capacities for 
endless progress in knowledge and blessedness. 

• **•••• 

These may be “hard times” for our worldly 
and selfish affections, but they are good times for 
the germination and development of love to the 
Lord and the neighbor. We shall come out of 
them with increased power, with a clearer know¬ 
ledge of the only way to gain the highest rewards 
of this life, and to make the best preparation for 
the life hereafter. “Hard times” for the love of 
self and the world, are “ good times” for the lava 
of the neighbor and the Lord. 


13^ Ifmtttj ®irdb[. 


FROM MY WINDOW. 

BT LICHEN. 

No. 10. 


O H, the snow l the beautiful snow f 
With Its wings of downy white; 
Whirling about as the breeaes blow 
The flakes, in their downward flight. 
From my window I watch it foil. 
Noiselessly down from above, 

Cov’rlng the earth with a pure white pall. 
Like Charity’s garment of love. 


Oh, the snow! the beautiful snow! 

Lying cold over hillside and heath, 

Yet sheltering safe from the winter storms. 
The flower-hearts hid beneath; 

Till the warm spring winds and the April rain, 
Shall gently, softly call. 

And blossoms shall cover the hill and plain 
Aj'the snow now covcreth all. 


So ran my thoughts this morning, as I looked 
from my window at Mother Nature, adorning her¬ 
self in such lovely apparel. Like the bride of old 
Winter, in spotless robes, soft as royal ermine. 
Ever since last evening, the white beauty had been 
foiling, and now no spot of earth—no brown roof 
was to be seen. The tree branches were heavily 
laden, the cedar boughs bent almost to the ground. 
Before noon, however, the flakes grew smaller, 
and fewer, gradually ceasing to foil; a brisk wind 
blew the clouds about, and the sun came out for a 
few minutes to look at the lovely picture lying 


beneath him. Now, thought I, the sleighrlders 
will have to be in a hurry, for the snow seldom lies 
long enough here to enjoy it more than a day or 
two. After dinner, the wind grew sharper, pre¬ 
venting any signs of a speedy thaw. A flock of 
snow-birds came trooping down into the yard, and 
little Jessie hid behind the lattice on the end of the 
gallery, and threw crumbs to them. Roy threw 
snowballs with the little boy over the way as they 
started off to school. The sun peeped out again, 
li ghtin g up the scene brilliantly. I looked until 
my eyes could bear it no longer, then curled down 
among my shawls and pillows, repeating to my¬ 
self, “Oh, ye ice and snow, bless ye the Lord, 
praise Him and magnify Him forever.” 

But ere long a chime of merry bells aroused me, 
and looking out again, there was a sleigh full of 
laughing girls, drawing up to the house. May 
and Floy, Rosalie and Edna. In they came, rose- 
cheeked, bright-eyed, bringing a burst of life and 
sunshine with them. Rosalie, boiling over with 
gleefbl spirits, went dancing around the room, 
looking at everything new or pretty, and stopping 
every minute to tell something about the “splen¬ 
did” time they had been having; while May, 
more dignified, and assuming more importance as 
being the oldest one of the party, took possession 
of a rocking-chair, and attempted, occasionally, to 
keep her more lively cousin in check. Fair, 
golden-haired Floy dropped Into a scat close be* 
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side me, and slipping her hands into mine, gave 
me a quiet kiss. She had enjoyed her ride as 
much as any of the rest, but left them to tell about 
it. Edna, seated on the foot of my lounge, in¬ 
quired, in her thoughtful way, of my health, and 
how I stood the cold weather—wishing that I could 
have the enjoyment of a sleigh-ride such as theirs 
to-day. 

Upon which Rosalie came flying up to us r ex¬ 
claiming: “Oh, could you go if you were all 
wrapped up snug and warm? If you can, I’ll 
give you my place with pleasure/* 

44 Why, Rosalie, what can you be thinking off” 
said May, with an amusing assumption of severity. 
“ She would have her poor, tender hands and nose 
nearly frozen in ten minutes, and be sick with a 
cold for a month after/* 

“ Rosalie cannot realize, in her state of perfect 
health, what very worthless, weak bodies some 
people have to carry about with them,** said I; 
“ and it is very generous in her to offer to give up 
a part of her pleasure to me. I appreciate it none 
the less because I cannot avail myself of it/* 

The bright face looked relieved, and she an¬ 
swered, with an attempt at seriousness: 44 1 hope 
I shall learn, some day, to keep my thoughts about 
me, and say sensible things like other people, but 
it isso hard to stop to think. Oh, how pretty that 
hanging-basket of ivy is !’* 

Whereupon every body laughed. 

44 1 wish you could see something pretty that I 
saw this morning,’* said Edna, turning to me. 
41 You remember the little boy who got one of his 
limbs hurt so badly last summer, and who has 
been a cripple over since. They live near us now, 
and I went over to take a little dish of something 
nice which mother had made for him. He was 
lying on a lounge, by a south window, busily en¬ 
gaged cutting strings of dancing dolls, with their 
hands all joined, out of the margins of a news¬ 
paper, for some of the younger children. He 
looked so bright and contented that I think he 
must be rather happy, and he says he does not 
suffer much now; but it made me feel so sorry for 
him to see those crutches standing by the side of 
his couch, and think hie might have to use them. 
But the pretty thing which I was going to tell you 
about was a flower-pot standing on a chair closo 
by the window, with a little wooden cross in it, 
about two feet high, completely covered with a 
flourishing cypress vine. His sister, who makes 
wax flowers for sale, had fastened here and there 
amongst the thick green masses, a crimson star— 
very good imitations of the real blossoms which 
belong to the vine/* 

44 1 know it must have been beautiful,” said I, 

44 and recalls a thought I have had before; that 
our own crosses, if we have learned to carry them 
well, and willingly, are often so twined around 
with beauty, and crowned with brightness, that 
we almost lose sight of them.** 

44 Do you find it so?” said Edna, then I hope I 
shall as I grow older. It does not seem so to me 
now, my little ones fret me so; but I suppose we 
girls know very little about such things yet, with 
our happy lives.” 

“About crosses?” asked Rosalie, coming up 


just then. 44 1 do, I am sure. I have lots of them. 
I can’t play croquet for another month at least, 
not till it gets warmer and dryer, and that is a 
great cross.” 

44 You seem to have such splendid fun snow¬ 
balling, that I should think you were very well 
compensated, just now, for th6 other privation,” 
said May, with a mischievous glance at the other 
girls. 

44 Well, that is some consolation; Floy, did you 
see Mr. Ed Vaughan’s hat go off into the street 
this morning ?* ’ and her eyes danced with laughter. 

44 Yes, and I thought you were not very polite 
to one who was so nearly a stranger.” 

44 Indeed, indeed, it was through no intention of 
mine that such a thing happened. I am innocent 
of that. I had just aimed a snow-ball at little Joe 
Carter, going along to school, and Mr. Vaughan’s 
hat popped right into the way. I jumped behind 
the big rose-bush at the corner of the house, and 
came near having convulsions, for the poor young 
man’s fece wore such a comical, bewildered look, 
at flrst, and then a queer, half smile came over it, 
as he comprehended the situation. You know, he 
came here from the far south, and never saw a 
real snow-ball before, I suspect. When he finds 
out who did it, I suppose he’ll think me a hoyden, 
but I can’t help it now, although I’m sorry.” 

The laughing face did not look very penitent, 
however. 

44 Girls!” exclaimed May, jumping up suddenly, 
44 do you know we were to be bock by three o’clock, 
to let some of the others have the sleigh? It is 
high time we were going.” 

So away they went, taking their sweet, young 
feces and merry voices from the room again, but 
not all the brightness which they had brougiit into 
it. Some of that remained through the rest of the 
day to gild its closing hours, as their presence will 
help to cheer and brighten many another’s life, I 
trust. Have they any idea how I love them—these 
gay, joyous girls, who, as yet, seem to look upon 
life as a pleasure-ground, laid out for their enjoy¬ 
ment? Not, to be sure, with that light, happy 
love they feel for each other, springing naturally 
from tho mutual pursuits, pleasures and tastes 
belonging to their corresponding ages, and from 
their constant companionship; but with a deep, 
tender affection, which longs to see them grow 
into true, earnest women, with a steady purpose 
in life. A love which would lain have them escape 
all sorrow and trial, save that which would make 
them stronger and nobler. Which would pray 
that their fair, young lives might never be sha¬ 
dowed as—but no, I did not know what way was 
best for me , when I would have chosen a brighter 
path for myself, and is it likely I should know 
what would be good for them ? 44 For my thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord.” And in His loving care 
they are safe. Yes, drop the curtain, Roy, and 
brighten up the fire, that its cheery light may dance 
upon the walls and chase away the shadows that 
are gathering. Good-night, beautiful, white, pure- 
looking world! Sleep peacefully in the still moon¬ 
light, and may angels, just as pure, guard us until 
another morning dawns. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 


BY CHATTY BROOKS. 


SECOND SERIES.—No. 3. 


W E were talking this morning, my girls 
and I, about girls who are always growl¬ 
ing, and ‘complaining, and finding fault. 
We were speaking of Jennie Wentworth. 

Now Jennie is one of a class of girls; she is not 
the only one of the kind, by any means. Her 
family are in moderate circumstances, and it is no 
more than right that she should work and earn 
her own living. Her father has given her a good 
education; she can get a certificate from any board 
of examiners; and yet when the time comes for 
her to go out and teach school, and be a womanly 
woman, the great booby will sit down and cry like 
an infant, and ’plain out: 41 Oh, I don’t like to 
teach! I don’t want to teach! I’d rather stay at 
home!” 

When she is at home she is dependent on her 
father for everything she eats and wears—even for 
her very shoestrings. 

Now one would think that any good girl, liber¬ 
ally educated by the close management of a doat- 
ing father, would t^e proud to go out and teach or 
.work, or do something to make her own living, 
independent of her father’s aid. 

Not so with Jennie. I saw her once throw her¬ 
self on her bed, bury her face in the pillows, and 
ery out piteously. I flew to her, thinking she was 
in pain, or broken with poignant sorrow, but she 
sobbed out: 44 1 don’t like to teach! I don’t like 
children, and I can’t bear to be where they are!” 

44 Now, Jennie,” I said, “ be careful, I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if you’d marry a widower with 
eight children, and maybe be the own mother of 
as many more. That is generally the fate of such 
girls—the kind who turn up their noses at the 
blessed children—and I think it is good enough 
for them, too.” I said: 44 Perhaps, though, the 
wages are no inducement. What do you get a 
month for teaching winter school?” 

‘‘Forty-five dollars,” she booh’d out. 

“For shame!” I said. 44 Oh, I wish girls had 
received such wages when I were a schoolma’am! 
But then there were only three young ladies in 
my township who received eight dollars a month; 
they were old teachers, who had followed the pro¬ 
fession for years. All the rest of us got six dol¬ 
lars a month and boarded ourselves. I thought I 
was doing very well at those wages; but I had to 
work hard to pay my boarding. I milked, churned,, 
baked, washed, cooked, and was busy all the time. 

I have no doubt but tho discipline was good for 
me. I learned a great many things that never 
would have come to me at home; and then I 
learned how to battle for myself, to be strong, and 
self-reliant, and forbearing, and ready to meet any 
emergency. It is not the best thing for a girl to 
be daudled in the lap of a loving home; it makes 
her tender, and weak, and babyish. Better far to 
learn a trade, and learn to depend on her own ex¬ 
ertions for a living than to be cuddled all through 
her blooming years in the home-nest, or in the 
bosom of those who cannot bear to see the chill 
winds blow upon their darling. Forty-five dol¬ 


lars a month is such good wages, and the company 
of little children should be considered a precious 
privilege. Sometimes when I sit and listen, en¬ 
raptured, to the eloquent preacher who was once a 
little white-headed, bare-footed pupil of mine, I 
feel the tears come into my eyes, and I say to my¬ 
self, 4 Oh, I do wonder if I did my whole duty 
while the lad was under my care?* I seem to see 
bis fair, up-turned face, and his earnest blue eyes, 
as he looked then, and sometimes I shudder, fear¬ 
ing I did not do all that I should have done.” 

A few years ago ^ met suddenly a tall, dark 
man, black-eyed and heavily-bearded; ho was an 
unprincipled, bold, bad man, unscrupulous and 
dishonest, but I cried out, forgetting everything 
but the beautiful and good boy of long years be¬ 
fore: 44 O Edgar! Edgar! I am so afraid I did not 
do my duty! I am so troubled about it! I tried 
to do what was right.” 

And the little boy, beloved and trusted, who had 
come up to this manhood, looked down pityingly, 
and with emotion, as he softly smoothed my hair, 
said, brokenly: 44 O Chatty! Chatty! I wish that all 
others had done for mo what you did! They made 
me what I am! May the Lord bless you for what 
you did, my dear teacher!” 

A complaining girl, one who was always growl¬ 
ing and thinking hers a hard lot, married a 
widower with five little children, and before they 
were grown up, so as to be a help and a comfort to 
her, she had five of her own. She told me that, 
though hers was an average happy married life, 
there had not been a month since her marriage in 
which she had not wrung her hands and fervently 
wished for those days in which she was a free wo¬ 
man, unrestrained, unshackled, at liberty to come 
and go when she pleased, and with no binding re¬ 
sponsibility fastening her like a fetter. The duties 
she owed her family were great, and no one could 
take the burden off from her. Then, she thought 
if she were again the schoolma’am, she would sing 
as she followed the winding road among the hills, 
instead of crying like a baby ovor fancied ills; she 
I would run, and jump, and bound, instead of drag¬ 
ging along wearily; She would encourage the little 
ones, instead of finding fault; praise, instead of 
blame; cheer, instead of condemn; and fill their 
hearts with gladness, where once she filled them 
with gloom. 

Under all circumstances, we should remember 
that God metes out to us the good that should bless 
us, and will, if we turn not away with complain¬ 
ing. Our lives are full of good cheer—radiant with 
a glory brighter than sunshine, if we will it. 
Blessings are about us, even though they may 
seem to come in the guise of sorrows. 

Jennie was a braver girl when I left her that 
day. I think she was ashamed of herself, humil¬ 
iated because she displayed such an unwomanly 
side of her character before the poor little widow. 
Chatty Brooks. 

September 16.—Dear little Tudie! We all laughed 
so at the table to-night at a droll expression of hers. 
She is so innocent and so very original. I cannot 
quite remember how thb subject came up for dis¬ 
cussion, but we were speaking of Pluto, the Pluto 
who rules in the realm of darkness, and the dear 
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child, not wishing to designate him by any ill name 
or rough cognomen, called him the factotum . Her 
pretty, soft, cautious way of speaking it was so 
fanny. The child’s chief charm lies in her mar¬ 
vellously tender, low voice. 

Tudie was hugged, and kissed, and shaken, and 
tickled, and laughed at, until her dear little face 
was as red as a rose. She says everything as 
though she had thought it over and weighed it be¬ 
fore speaking. Josephine and Elenor Lisle say 
there will never be any danger of our Tudie get¬ 
ting into scrapes because of talking too much, or 
talking about people unguardedly. We were say¬ 
ing, the other day, among ourselves, that people 
wouldn’t talk much if they never talked about 
persons and things. Really it is surprising what 
a fund we find for conversation in the petty details 
of our homos, our lives, our breakfasts, dinners 
and suppers, our clothes, our neighbors, and our 
neighbors’ own private affairs. Does Heaven be¬ 
gin on earth? Where does it begin? Where is! 
the room for it, or the sign of its coming if it does 
begin in our own poor, wayward, misguided hearts 
and lives? We all have aspirations for a better, 
and higher, and purer life; sometimes we agonise 
in longing for that life that is above and beyond 
this poor, sin-stained strife of years. Let us hope. 
In the meantime let us watch ourselves and see 
whither drifts the tide of our daily thoughts and 
desires. Fold your hands and listen to the hum 
of conversation that is around you. One is saying: 
“ There must have been at least twelve yards of 
lace on it, costing not less than four dollars a 
yard I” “And you say her husband bought that 
elegant little pony carriage for his wife! how he 
must love her,” says another voice. 

“She’s after the young preacher, sure as you 
live, she is; you never saw her dress that way be¬ 
fore, and wear such an elegant hat. Why the very 
plume cost over eleven dollars, and the velvet is 
of the finest quality of royal silk velvet, while that 
cluster of roses is the real French, never made 
in this country, so Miss Lee tells mo.” 

“Yes, she can squeeze her feet into No. 2s, and 
she does it, but when she takes her gaiters oft you 
could not tell her foot from a lump of raw flesh: 
proud! I think she is proud, too; any woman is 
more than proud who will suffer so for the nice 
looks of a small foot!” 

“Oh, they had to sell out because they were 
broke up! They never would have gone west only 
that they were obliged to. Why the farm was 
mortgaged for years! He borrowed money when 
he was out on an electioneering campaign and 
some of that same borrowed money bought her 
grey silk dress and that rich far-trimmed wrap 
which she wears so like a princess!” 

“ Pooh I don’t care what she says, or her folks 
either! He mittened her—that was the way of it. 
He just got mortal tired .of her and trumped up 
some excuse and left her. Her lovers all tire of 
her in six months’ time.” 

“True enough! true enough! if he gets his just 
deserts he will land in the penetentiary. I have 
no doubt but he was knowing to the whole trans¬ 
action. I would not trust him as for as I could 
thropr a dog by the tail.” 


“ Oh, I am so worried with servants, they are 
such an annoyance and trouble, not one of them 
oven treats me respectfully!” 

“ First it’s measles, then croup, then dysentery, 
then a burn, or a cut, or a broken limb—days and 
nights filled with trouble—dear-o-deary me! I 
can’t see what it all means.” 

“ No, if I can’t have a black silk dress this foil, 
I’ll not go to church all through the winter! Folks 
all begin to know me by my dress, an’ the next 
thing I’ll have some horrid nickname fastened ou 
me!” 

If there is a choice titbit of scandal, let ns try 
and not be the first, or even the last, or any one, 
to help it along. The girls and I resolved this 
once, and we kept our good resolutions right 
bravely and womanly. It was amusing, too. I 
remember how we agreed to help each other in 
walking in the narrow path we had marked out. 
We said, “ let us consider well when we are about 
to speak, and see if we are going to say anything 
that is silly, or foolish, or hustful; anything that 
could possibly wrong, or belittle, or do even slight 
injustice to another; and if we are, do not let us 
speak at all. Let us not dwell upon the subject, 
the dear, all-engrossing subject of dress, any more 
than we are obliged to; let us not talk trimmings; 
and feathers, and frills, and farbelows only as 
little as possible. Nothing tends to dwarf a wo¬ 
man’s mind more than this. And, above all, let 
us endeavor to keep all feelings of envy, and 
malice, and ill-will, and censorious fault-finding 
for away from us.” 

This was the way my girls and I tried to lay 
plans for helping each other; how well wo succeed 
it may not be well for mo to surmise, even, but I 
do know that we are very happy and our home- 
nest is like a dear, old bird’s nest. Wo do have 
little annoyances creep in, but we meet them 
cheerfally and frankly, and think over our good 
resolutions, and bear all things kindly. It is not 
possible that a dozen girls could meet under one 
roof, girls differently brought up and coming from 
homes scattered here and there, who would all 
affiliate as one fomily. 

Some of the girls have careless habits, and some 
a little untidy in their ways, but this will all be 
overcome, we trust, in time. One girl delights in 
wearing a loose wrapper all day. I have told her 
that she may wear it—provided she wears a collar— 
until all the morning’s work is done up, and then 
she must change it for something a little more 
tidy in appearance. r There is no article of a wo¬ 
man’s apparel that has the charm for her and be¬ 
witchment that a loose wrapper has. It is so com¬ 
fortable, a woman is so free and unrestrained in 
one, that without a watchful care she will go sail¬ 
ing about in* it all day. It is the next thing to 
wearing wrings. 


Great wants develop great resources, but the 
little wants and worries are hardly provided for, 
and like the nail which strikes against the saw, 
they make not much of a mark, but they turn the 
edges terribly. I think if wo looked upon all little 
worries of one day as a great united worry, self- 
control to meet it would be developed. 
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GRAZIELLA. 

{See Engraving.) 

O NE of tho most charming, and at the same 
time one of the saddest stories to bo found 
in modern literature is that of Graziella, an 
episode in Lamartine’s Autobiography. It is a 
story that stands side by side with “Paul and 
Virginia” and “Picciola” in its truthfulness, its 
simplicity and its poetry; and will, undoubtedly, 
last as long as they. 

Lamartine tells us how he, a youth of eighteen, 
goes to Naples for a holiday, and there haying 
taken a fancy to the simple habits of the Neapoli¬ 
tan fishermen, he becomes domesticated in the 
family of one of them. This family consists of an 
aged couple, Andrea and his wife, with their grand¬ 
daughter Graziella, and three younger grand- 
children. The story is of the growth of an absorb*- 
ing passion in the breast of the young girl, and of 
a fleeting fancy on the part of the youth Lamar¬ 
tine, which ends with him as a half-pleasing, 
half-sad memory; with her in a broken heart and 
death. 

These simple, uneducated people saw the young 
man spending much time over his books, and 
they begged to know what they contained that 
they should be so attractive. So he read to them 
passages from Foscolo and from Tacitus, but they 
remained undisturbed. 

“ * Why trouble one’s self thus,’ they would say, 

‘ with ideas which do not even penetrate the heart? 
Of what consequence is it whether the Austrians 
or the French reign at Milan? It is foolish to 
burden one’s self with grief with Buch things.’ And 
they listened no longer.” 

So the young man tried them with “ Paul and 
Virginia.” “It was I who translated it whilst 
reading, because I was so habituated to reading it 
that I knew it, so to say, by heart. Familiarized, 
by a long sojourn in Italy, with the language, I 
was not at a loss to command interpreting expres¬ 
sions, which flowed from my lips like my mother 
tongue. Scarcely had this reading commenced, 
than tho faces of my little auditory changed and 
assumed on expression of attention and contem¬ 
plation, sure evidences of tho emotion of the heart. 
I had struck the note which vibrates in unison in 
the souls of all men, of all ages, and of all condi¬ 
tions, the sensitive and universal note, that which 
contains in one sound alone the eternal truth of 
art: Naturk, the love of Qod . 

“ I had read only a few pages, and already tho 
old people, tho young girl, the child, had all 
changed their postures and expressions. The 
fisherman, with elbow on knee, and ear inclined 
toward me, forbore to puff the smoke of his pipe. 
The old grandmother, seated opposite to me, held 
her two claspod hands under her chin, in the atti¬ 
tude of tho poor women who hear the word of 
God squatted down upon the pavement of tho holy 
temples. Boppo had descended from the parapet 
of the terrace on which he was just now seated. 
He had placed, without noise, his guitar upon the 
floor, and pressed his hand flat over its neck, for 
fear that the wind might cause the strings to re¬ 
sound. Graziolla, who generally kept herself 


rather aloof, insensibly drew near me, as if she 
had been fascinated by an ocoult power of attrac¬ 
tion secreted in the book. She regarded, with her 
magnificent eyes wide open, at times the book, at 
times my lips, whence the narrative issued, at 
times the space between my lips and the book, as 
if she was seeking there with her scrutiny the 
invisible spirit which was interpreting it to me. 
Before I had reached tho middle of the history, 
tho poor child had forgotten her reserve. I felt 
tho warmth of her breathing upon my hands. Her 
liair fluttered over my brow. Two or three scald¬ 
ing tears, fallen from her cheeks, bedewed the 
pages near my fingers.” 

We have quoted enough to show how vivid is 
the author’s description of the scene; The en¬ 
graving, to which we refer our readers, catches the 
ex&ct spirit of this description, so that the beholder 
exclaims “Graziolla!” before he reads its title. 
This engraving is a copy of a painting by Rudolf 
Lehmann, who went to Capri and Prociela (upon 
which latter island was the home of the fisherman,) 
in order that he might be exact in his rendering of 
the bay and distant islands and coast. This paint¬ 
ing, which was completed in 1854, was seen by 
Lamartine, who wrote the artist a most compli- ^ 
mentary and gratifying letter. This letter con¬ 
cluded with a strongly-expressed desire to pur¬ 
chase the picture, but as it was already the property 
of Mr. Oppenheim, ho was denied not only the 
original painting, but even the privilege of having 
a sketch made from it. 


THE EXTRA BLANKET. 

T HE weather had changed suddenly in the 
night, and Mrs. Buel awoke almost in a 
Ahill T It did not take many minutes for the 
thrifty house-mother to go to her well-stocked 
storeroom and take down a warm, soft comfort¬ 
able to spread over her bed. And then an addi¬ 
tional thick blanket must be laid over eacli of the 
children’s beds. 

“ How warm and comfortable it is,” she thought, 
as she*drew the covers about her again. * “ How I 
hope George has covering enough this chilly 
night. But if he has not, he can spread his thick 
travelling shawl over his bed.” So, having set¬ 
tled the question of bed-clothing for all her house¬ 
hold, present or absent, she would naturally have 
dropped off to sleep again. But she did not. The 
plashing of the ohill November rain on the win¬ 
dows kept her awake, for she thought of the many 
poor mothers who could not go that night to such 
a well-filled storeroom and take down extra blan¬ 
kets for all thoir household. She thought how 
many were shivering with the oold that night 
while such piles of quilts and blankets were on 
her shelves, which never came out except to be 
aired occasionally. Was not that akin to hiding 
one’s talent in a napkin? Would not God call her 
to an account for these unused blankets. 

The more she thought it over tho more certain 
she became that she could well spare the package 
of old-fashioned quilts .which had fallen to her 
share when Aunt Deborah’s goods wore portioned 
out. She knew plenty of homes where they would 
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be most welcome. She only wished she had a 
still larger stock to dispose of. 

44 Poor Esther Dane, I am sure the winter will 
pinch there, and she is so little used to privation. 
What a comfort that pair of crimson blankets 
would be to her poor rheumatic limbs. I chided 
George for bringing them home, but he said they 
were going so cheap he could not help it. I really 
think I shall send them over to Esther in the 
morning.” 

With this warming resolution for her heart, Mrs. 
Buel felt thoroughly comfortable, and very soon 
fell asleep. 

Her good resolutions did not vanish with the 
night shadows. She rather added to them, and 
took a thorough inventory of her stock, both good 
and bad. Various quilts and blankets which had 
been stored in the garret as no longer of service, 
but too good to be thrown away, were brought 
down, and well repaired. She was thoroughly in 
earnest and enlisted her two daughters in the good 
work. 

It was surprising how' much the three pair of 
hands accomplished during the next three days, 
but more than one widow’s heart was made to 
**ing for joy as the result of that wakeful hour. 

There are many who complain of sleepless hours 
which they find so long and dreary. Try to im¬ 
prove them by planning some good for others not 
so favored, and you will bo soon able to rejoice in 
the loving favor of Him who “giveth songs in the 
night.” J. E. McC. 


A LETTER. 

D EAR EDITOR: I hope it is not yet too late 
to wish you a happy New Year. May it 
bring you peace and prosperity, and be 
blessed in all respects. May you be able to send 
the Home, month by month, into tho thousands 
of waiting households which hail its coming with 
gladness. 

The first number for tho new year comes to us 
rich in good things, bringing comfort and strength, 
and goodly words of blessing and cheer to all. 
We welcome 44 Deborah Norman” with her pure, 
refining influence, and hope her “reward” may 
be great even as her work. Accept many thanks 
for the beautiful picture. It surpasses our ex¬ 
pectations, and is alone worth the price of the 
magazine. We have a wee, winsome darling in 
our home, and I, too, am often an “ Interrupted 
Reader.” The sweet babies I May the dear 
Father make us worthy of them, and teach us 
how to guide them to noble manhood and wo¬ 
manhood. 

I want to tell 44 Pipsey ” how we made beefrtea 
for mother when she was sick. May I ? We took 
lean, j uicy pieces of beef, cut fine, put it into a wide¬ 
necked bottle, corked tightly, put the bottle in 
water, and lot it boil an hour, drained the liquor 
out, added a little salt, and our beef-tea was made. 
We put no water in the bottle, so the tea was just 
the pure juice of the beef, and more nourishing 
than if water had been added. 

A cornstarch pudding is made much better by 
stirring in rich fruit of some kind. - We use canned 


plums, and make the sauce for it of sweetened 
cream and the juice of tho plums. It is delicious. 

Wo wanted some molasses candy on Christmas, 
so I took a cup of molasses, a cup of sugar, half a 
cup of butter, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
boiled all together until very thick, turned it into 
a buttered tin, and when it was cool cut it in 
squares. It was good, and needed no pulling. 
Try it. 

44 Pipsey,” wo are glad to see you back in your 
old place in the Home, and hope we may long 
meet you there. A good and happy New Year to 
you, and to little Lichen, Chatty Brooks and 
all tho rest. We love you all, and count you aa 
dear, real friends. Earnest. 


REMEMBER THE POOR. 


BY E. MILLER CONKLIN. 


W HEN gathered round the evening fire 

With books, and work, and pleasant 
talk, 

You trim the lamp to burn the higher; 

Then think of those who homoless walk! 

Who, passing, glance within and see 
The happy fireside’s calm delight; 

Then, stung with keener misery, 

Pass shivering on amid the night! 


Around the room the childron play, 

The music sounds from fingers lair; 
The burden of the toilsome day 
Tho father’s hands no longer bear. 

But there are those with aching hands, 
And freezing feet, and breaking hearts, 
For whom no mother watching stands 
To warm and cheer with loving arts. 


And when tho white-robed children kneel 
To murmur each its evening prayer; 
And mothers from tho fireside steal 
To smooth each couch with tender care; 
Then think of those who crouch to-night, 
Uncheered by food, or couch, or fire; 
And, longing, wait for morning light. 

In sleepless pain, and anguish dire. 


If thou hast done thino utmost part 
To help, to save, to comfort these; 
Enjoy thine own with thankful heart, 
As ono who still the Giver sees I 
But hast thou shut thino eyes to need, 
Thy heart to those who asked of thee, 
Nor given help by word and deed, 
Christ says, “ Ye did it unto Mo!” 


Our enemy to gratify his ill-will toward ns, 
acquaints himself with tho infirmities both of our 
bodies and minds, sticks to our faults, makes his 
invidious remarks upon them, and spreads them 
abroad by his uncharitable and ill-natured re¬ 
ports. Hence we are taught this useful lesson 
for the direction and management of our conver¬ 
sation in the world, viz., that wo be circumspect 
and wary in everything we speak or do, as if our 
enemy always stood at our elbow, and overlooked 
our actions. 
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Hatboro’ was formerly called the 41 Crooked Billet / 4 or shortened into simply “ The Billet.” Tradition informs 
us that it was so named from one of the old inns, having for its sign a crooked billet, or stick of wood. 

CROOKED BILLET POLKA. 





































































EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 
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SLEEP. 

“ So He giveth His beloved sleep.”—Psalm cxxvii. 2. 

H E sees when their footsteps falter, when their 
hearts grow weak and Glint, 

He marks when their strength is failing, and 
listens to each complaint I 

He bids them rest for a season, for the pathway has 
grown too steep; 

Ana, folded in fair green pastures, He giveth His loved 
ones sleep. 


Like weary and worn-out children that sigh Ibr the 
daylight’s close, 

He knows that they oft are longing for home and its 
sweet repose; 

80 He calls them in from their labors ere the shadows 
’round them fall. 

And silently watching o’er them, He giveth His loved 
ones sleep. 


He giveth it, oh, so gently! as a mother will hush to 
rest 

The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly on .her 
breast; 

Forgotten are now the trials and sorrows that made 
them weep, 

FOr. with many a soothing promise, He giveth His 
loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it! friends the dearest can never this boon 
bestow; 

But He touches the drooping eyelids, and placid the 
features grow; 

Their foes may gather about them, and storms may 
round them sweep, 

But. guarding them Bate from danger, He giveth His 
loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant Giture, all fears that opprest 
to-day, 

Like mists, that clear in the sunlight, have noiselessly 
passed away; 

Nor call nor clamor can rouse them Grom slumbers so 
pure and deep, 

For only His voice can reach them who giveth His 
loved ones sleep. 


Weep not that their toils are over, weep not that their 
race is run; 

God grant we may rest as calmly when our work, as 
theirs, is done! 

Till then we will yield with gladness oiir treasures to 
Him to keep, 

Abd rejoice in the sweet assurance He giveth His loved 
ones sleep. 


CHILD-SONGS. 

BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

S TILL Unger in onr noon of time, 

And on our Baxon tongue, 

The echoes of the home-born hymns 
The Aryan mothers sung. 

And childhood had its litanies 
In every age and clime; 

The earliest cradles of the race 
* Were rocked to poets’ rhyme. 

Nor sky, nor wave, nor tree, nor flower, 
Nor green earth’s virgin sod. 

So moved the singer’s heart of old 
As these small ones of God. 

The mystery of unfolding life 
Was more than dawning mom, 

Than opening flower or crescent moon 
The human soul new-born! 

And still to childhood’s sweet appeal 
The heart of genius turns, 

And more than all the ages teach 
From lisping voices learns— 

The voices loved of him who sang. 
Where Tweed and Teviot glide. 

That sound to-day on all the winds 
That blow Grom Rydal side,— 


Heard in the Teuton’s household songs. 
And folk-love of the Finn, 

Where’er to holy Christmas hearths 
The Christ-child enters in! 

Before life’s sweetest mystery still 
The heart in reverence kneels; 

The wonder of the primal birth 
The latest mother feels. 

We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can; 

God batn His small interpreters; 

The child must teach the man. 

We wander wide through evil years. 
Our eyes of faith grow dim; 

But he 1s freshest from His hands, 

And nearest unto Him. 

And haply, pleading long with Him 
For sin-sick hearts and cold. 

The angels of our childhood still 
The i ather’s face behold. 

Of such the kingdom! Teach Thou us, 
O Master roost divine, 

To feel the deep significance 
Of these wise words of Thine. 

The haughty eye shall seek in vain 
What innocence beholds; 

No cunning finds the key of Heaven, 
No strength its gate unfolds. 

Alone to guilelessness and love 
That gate shall open foil; 

The mind of pride is nothingness. 

The child-like heart is all. 


HEART-HUNGER. 

BY FANNY FALKS. 

I F you love me, darling, 

Break the icy spell • 

’Neath the heart’s chill surfooe 
Limpid waters well. 

Oh, my heart is hungry 
For the spoken word ;— 

We are paid in music 
If we pet a bird. 

Roses give their sweetness 
For our tender care; 

Would you be less gracious. 

Dearest one, as foir? 

More than bird or blossom 
Is to me mine own; 

Fill my life with musio 
Ere the day is flown. 

Not enough that duty 
Every hour is done; 

Lest I die of hunger, 

Feed me, little one! 

Do as does the sun, dear, 

To the waves, I wls; 

Till they glow and sparkle, 

Love me with a kiss. 

Clasp my neck, and lay your 
Soft cheek close to mine, 

At the touch life’s waters 
Would be turned to wine. 

New Bedford Standard, 


WAIT. 


L AST night I tried, quite wearied out. 
The question that perplexes still. 
And the sad spirit we call doubt 
Made the good naught beside the ill. 


This morning, when, with rested mind, 

I tried again the self-same theme 
The whole is altered, and I find 
The balance turned; the good supreme. 
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ANGEL VISITS. 

T HEY do not always visit us in beautifiil garments, 
making tho air around golden with their sunny 
smiles. Oftener they come disguised In sober- 
hued vestments, lips grief-curved and eyes heavy, as 
with weeping. But come to us when and how they 
will, it is ever In love. Daily they are about our paths, 
though we perceive them not with our dull bodily 
senses; nor oven recognize their presence by tho finer 
instincts of our spirits—for “of the earth earthy” as 
wo are, and with affections clinging to the earth, we 
have neither eyes nor ears for the inner sight and inner 
voices that are for the pure in heart. Yes, they are 
about our dally paths, smoothing and makin g them 
flowery when they may; but oftener piling up obstruc¬ 
tions and making them rough and thorny. 

“Rough and thorny! Piling up obstructions!” we 
hear from tho lips of some life-weary sufferer. “Is 
this a work for angels?” 

Beautl fill the way seemed before you, in the bright 
morning of early womanhood, heart-sick and life- 
weary one; and as your eyes went fer onward,.how 
many lovely vistas opened, showing blessed arcadias 
in the smiling distance! To gain them you felt was to 
gain Heaven; and onward you pressed with eager foot¬ 
steps. You did not gain them! For a while the path 
was even, and the fragrance of a hundred blossoms de¬ 
lighted your senses. But all at once your feet were 
wounded—there were sharp obstructions in the way; 
then thick clouds and darkness were before you, hiding 
the lovely Eden. Still, you sought to pass onward, 
though tho way was rough, and the sunny vistas, open¬ 
ing to tho land of promise, hidden from your straining 
vision. Then a mountain arose suddenly, whose rocky 
steeps you could not climb. Despair was in your heart; 
and in the bitterness of your disappointment you called 
yourself one mocked of God. 

It was not so, precious Immortal! Not so, pilgrim to 
a better land than the arcadla of your maiden dreams! 
At the very foot of that inaccessible mountain, a nar¬ 
row path at length became visible; and though it 
looked rough and had no green margin, beautifiil with 
flowers, there was an emotion of thankfulness in your 
heart for even this way of escape; for, already a mortal 
dread had seized upon your spirits. With hurrying 
footsteps you entered this new way, and the hope that 
it would quickly lead around the mountain, and bring 
the sunny land again in view, repressed the fear that 
•Isc hod been paralyzing. 

It was the hand of an angel which led you into that 
new way, and kept your heart from feinting. Narrow, 
rough and flowerless though it proved, it was a better 
way than that along which you were passing with such 
buoyant steps—for it bent heavenward. And think, 
Kfe-weory one! do. you not feel that you are nearer 
Heaven now than when the sun of this world shone 
from an unclouded sky above the path of pleasure and 
prosperity? Think, and answer to yourself the ques¬ 
tion. 

A heart-stricken mother sat grieving for the loss of 
her youngest born, the sweetest and loveliest of her 
precious flock—grieving and refusing to be comforted. 
There had been loving sympathy, gentle remonstrances 
and pious teaching from the lips of the minister who 
had a year before touched the forehead of her babe 
with tho waters of baptism; but all availed not—tho 
fountain of tears stayed not its waters, nor was the 
murmuring voice hushed in her rebellious spirit. At 
length one came to her who had known a like sorrow, 
and whose heart had, even like hers, been bowed into 
the very dust. 8he took into her own soft hand the 
passive hand of the mourner, which gave not back a 


sign. A little while she held it, clasping her fingers in 
a gentle pressure; then in a voice whose tender modu¬ 
lations went vibrating to the Inmost of her spirit, she 
said: “You had an angel visit last night.” 

An angel visit! What did tho words signify? 

“ Only a year has passed since I had a like visit,” con¬ 
tinued the friend. “ I did not recognize the heavenly 
messenger when she came, for my eyes were too frill of 
tears to see her radiant form. She came and went, 
bearing on her bosom os she passed upward to the 
regions of eternal sunshine, the spirit of my lovely 
boy!” 

The hand of tho mourner answered to the light pres¬ 
sure of that in which it lay. 

“That night,” went on the comforter, “I saw in a 
dream—I call it a dream, but regard it as a revelation— 
my translated one among the blessed in the upper 
kingdom of our Father. He was in the arms of the 
angel-mother, whose love for him it was plain to see 
was wise and tender, surpassing all my own deep affec¬ 
tion, os fer os the unselfish love of an angel surpasses a 
weak and erring creature of earth. 

“ 1 Grieve no more!’ said the heavenly being, as she 
came to me. * I have not taken this innocent one from 
you in anger or cruelty, but in love—love for both the 
mother and child. As for him, he is safe in his celestial 
home forever, and is and will be blessed far above any¬ 
thing you could ask—for it hath not entered into the 
heart of even a mother to conceive what transcendent 
delights are in store for those who are born into 
Heaven. Is it not therefore better for your child? 
Were I to say, take him again into the cold, dark world 
of sorrow, sin and suffering, would you bear him back? 
No, grieving mother, no! You love this precious one 
too well. But how Is it better for you to lose the child 
in whom your heart was so bound up ? I see the ques¬ 
tion on your lips. That is always best which lifts the 
spirit nearest to God—is it not so? Think! Not with 
a heavenly, but with an earthly and selfish affection, 
did you love your child—such an affection could not 
truly bless either you or your babe. It is now in 
Heaven, and qs your heart follows it there, it will come 
Into heavenly associations, and thus be filled with 
aspirations for that higher life which descends from 
and bears back its recipient into Heaven. Grieving 
one, I came to you in mercy; and though tears havs 
followed my visit, they arc felling on good seeds planted 
in your heart/ 

“Thus spoke to me that angel-mother of my child, 
and ever since her words have been my stay and com¬ 
fort. Such an angel came to you last night, grieving 
friend. The visit was in love, not in anger. Then lift 
your eyes upward, and no longer permit them to rest 
on the cold earth-form and the gloomy grave. The 
spirit of your child has already arisen more beautifiil 
in form, and is with the angels appointed for its guard¬ 
ianship. The wiser love of our good Father has re¬ 
moved it. Bo thankfril, then, dear friend. Oh, be 
thankftil—but weep not!” 

And the heart, which no words of consolation had 
been able to reach, felt itself swelling with a deep emo¬ 
tion, and lifting itself upward toward tho All-Merciful. 

“I will believe that it was an angel who came hero 
last night and bore away my child,” she whispered, as 
with shut eyes, fringed by tear-gemmed lashes, she 
bowed her head upon the bosom of her consoler. “ Oh, 
if anything can soothe tho anguish of this be¬ 
reavement, it is to think that my precious babe, for 
whom I have cared so tenderly, passed from my arms 
to those of an angel, and that he was thus borne safely 
across the dark valley into which I looked down with 
such a heart-shudder. I bless you for speaking such 
words of consolation.” 
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Not alone in misfortune or bereavement do angels 
visit us. They do not always make the way rough, nor 
Always darken the earth-fires around which wq gather. 
Daily they come to us; hourly they seek to draw 
nearer and quicken our better impulses. A thousand 
evils—soul-destroying evils—axe warded off by them, 
even though we are unconscious of their presence, and, 
It may be, resist the very Influences by which such 
priceless benefits are conferred. 

44 Ah! if we could but open our eyes and see; if the 
scales that obstruct our inner vision could be removed, 
if we could know our celestial visitors when they come I” 
We may know them; and we may perceive their 


presence. Whether we are in prosperity or adversity, 
in Joy or in sorrow, angel-visitors aro with us when¬ 
ever the thought goes upward and the heart yearns for 
a bettor life. Their mission to the sons of men is to 
draw them heavenward; ang if sorrow, affliction or 
adversity is needed for the accomplishment of this 
great end, they are made subservient in the good work. 
But when, in their high mission, they bow a thirsty 
soul to the bitter waters of Maroh, their hands hold 
not back the healing leaves, and a song of rqjoicing is 
soon heard instead of lamentation. Happy is that 
spirit to which the angels come not on their errands of 
mercy In vain. T. S. A 
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KIPS BRONZE BOOTS. 

BY O. db B. 

f | ^Hi .1 came homo one Friday night. Kit thought 

I there novor was anything quite so perfectly beau- 
tiful. Sho was sure none of the other girls had 
any boots like them. To bo sure, Fanny Raynor told 
her, her new ones were to bo done for Saturday, too; 
but then they wore only pebbled morocco! And these 
—almost golden in their pretty new sheen, and tho but¬ 
tons matched, and tassels at tho top, and such cunning 
little heels! Oh, there wasn’t a prouder little girl any¬ 
where in the world than Kitty Kessler that Friday 
night when her bronze boots come home I 

Now, if it would only be pleasant to-morrow, so as 
she might wear them down to the library. Her llttlo 
playmates made it a point to all meet there every 
week; and as most other girls* playmates did, too, tho 
library on Saturday afternoon had become quite a 
fashionable reception-saloon, where school-girls came 
to pick out their new books—and talk over each other’s 
new clothes at the same time. 

“ Oh, dear! there’s a circle round the moon; and that 
means rain, don’t It, mamma?” cried Kit, as she put 
aside the curtains to look out at tho weather that night 
before going to bod. 

44 1 hope so,” answered mamma, hanging up Kitty’s 
dress, and putting away the new boots In the closet. 

“Why, Mamma Kessler! And I’ve Just got my 
bronze boots—and water spots them J” 

44 Oh, I wasn’t thinking of your boots, dear, when I 
spoke, but of the tiny seeds in the ground, and the ten¬ 
der leaves on the trees, and the fresh, now grass, that 
all need rain.” • 

44 Oh, they can wait very well, I guess,” pettishly re¬ 
plied Kit, as she pulled down the shade. 

44 So can your bronzo boots, Kitty. Don’t be a selfish 
little girl—always thinking of what only concerns your 
pleasure most; and, besides, whatever the weather 
turns out to-morrow, it ought to bo Just the kind to 
please you.” 

44 Why? How? What do you mean, mamma?” and 
Kit’s blue eyes opened very wide. 

44 When you go to the library to-morrow, get Hannah 
Moore’s Tales, and read ‘The Shepherd of the Salis¬ 
bury Plain,* and you will understand what I mean.” 

44 But, mamma, I want to know now. Why ought it 
to be Just the kind of weather to please me, when, if it 
rains, it won’t at all?” and Kit pouted ont her pretty 
red lips. 

“Because, Kitty, it will be the kind of weather that 
pleases God best; and His will should be our pleasure 
always. Come, say your prayers now; and pray for an 
unselfish, contented spirit, as well as for flair weather.” 
And mamma kissed Kitty good-night, with the first 
half of the prayer offered up in her own heart for her 
little girl. 

44 Partly cloudy and clearing weather,” read Kit the 


next day from the morning paper. “ I can wear my 
boots, mamma. Old Prob. says 4 clearing.’ ” 

“He isn’t infallible, however, Kit,” said papa, over 
his coffee. 44 J should say it would rain hard toward 
evening.” And papa went on with his breakfast, not 
noticing the decidedly “cloudy” expression on Kit’s 
face at his words. 

44 You’d better wear your morocco boots, Kit. It will 
bo safest; and they look nice,” said mamma, as Kit 
went up-stairs to bo dressed after dinner. 

“Oh, no, no, mamma! I am sure it will bo pleasant. 
See, the little edges of the clouds are growing brighter, 
and the sun is almost out now!” 

44 Well, Kitty, I will let you do as you please about it; 
only remember, you know water-spots will ruin the 
beauty of your bronzo boots, and I cannot afford to buy 
you another pair this summer. If you spoil these, you 
will have to wear them so.” 

Kitty “pleased” to wear her bronze boots, of course. 
And she looked very nice, indeed, when all dressed in 
hex little gray and white striped silk suit, the ruffles 
bound with Nile green, her white chip hat trimmed 
with the same color, her little white parasol lined with 
rose, and her pretty new bronze boots on. 

“Will I do, mamma?” she asked, making a little, 
dancing-school courtesey when she was all ready to 
start. 

44 Yes, my dear, yon look very nice, and neat, and 
clean.* Don’t stay out later than five o’clock. Here is 
fifteen cents for some ice cream and cake, and be care¬ 
ful not to spill any on your dress.” 

Kitty kissed her mamma, promised to obey all her 
injunctions, and ran gayly down the steps, very proud 
and happy in her pretty new spring outfit. 

She peeped through the glass doors of the library to 
see If the girls were there before her. Yes, there they all 
were—Fanny Raynor, Cissy Hastings, Addle Tufts and 
Gertie Graham—and none of them had on bronze boots! 
Kit walked in very proudly now. The girls rushed up 
to her to see what book sho had, and show her theirs, 
and talk over those they had read and liked, and those 
they had 14 skipped ” through and didn’t. Kitty looked 
through their books, and over their spring suits, and 
discovered Fanny Raynor actually had kid gloves on! 
She felt a little qualm of envy now. Why hadn’t she 
asked papa for kid gloves, too! He would have bought 
them fbr her Just as well. 

“Oh, dear,” she cried, “I am so warm and tired! 
Let’s go Into the ladies’ room, girls, and rest” 

They all fluttered after Kit, who usually led the way. 
Kit sat down on the sofa and crossed her little fleet, 
very conspicuously showing her beloved boots. Then 
Fanny Raynor buttoned and unbuttoned her kid 
gloves, making a pretence of fixing the elastic of her 
hat. The others looked on. 

While they sat there, chattering and laughing, and 
talking over where they should go for ice cream, won¬ 
dering which place gave the most for ten cents, they 
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wore suddenly hushed by the sound of thunder, and I 
presently great heavy drops of rain dashed down the 
window-panes. Poor Kit, she looked up at the rain 
and down at her boots! 

“What shall I do, girls? They’ll be ruined!” she 
asked, in an awful whisper. 

“ If you only could put them in your pocket now,” 
■aid Fanny Raynor, rolling up her kid gloves, and put¬ 
ting them safely away in hers as she spoke. 

“ Or if they were pebbled morocco,” continued Cissy 
Hastings. 

“Or lasting, with kid toes,” went on Gertie Gra¬ 
ham. 

“But they ain’t,” cried Kit, her eyes frill of tears. 
“ They’re my beautiful new bronze boots, and they will 
spot, and be spoiled forever. Oh, (fear!” 

“ Why, Kit, see here,” said Fanny. “ Take the car at 
the door; it goes within a few doors of your house; and, 
anyhow, maybe the rain will stop by the time you 
reach Spruce Street; it has slacked now.” 

A brilliant thought! They all followed Kit to the 
door, watched the car stop, and Just between the shower 
Kit tiptoed over the pavement and got on the car with¬ 
out a drop Calling on her boots. 

Walnut, Locust, Pine, and the rain began to pour 
down again. At Spruce Street the crossing was a 
mighty flood. Kit looked out of the window, and 
shook her head “ no ” when the conductor asked her if 
she would get off*. 

“You’ll have to ride round, then,” said he; “up 
Eleventh, down Tenth again.” 

“Will I?” answered Kit. “Very well, then,” with a 
look at her boots. 

Up Eleventh and down Tenth, and it began to grow 
dark, and the people who crowded in the car wondered 


what that gayly-dressed little girl in the corner was 
doing out in the storm. Almost to Spruce Street again, 
and Kitty was puzzling her tired little brain over what 
she should do now. She hod ridden out all of her fifteen 
cents, and the rain was pouring down still. 

Presently the gentleman who sat opposite Kit was at¬ 
tracted toward her by a peculiar little movement on the 
part of the quiet little girl in the corner ho had noticed 
in the car so long. She was stooping down, fixing 
something or other about her shoes, and her fiaco looked 
very hot and flushed. She motioned the conductor to 
stop at Spruce Street. When the bell rang, she Jumped 
up quick, and two little white-stockinged feet tripped 
out of the car. 

“ There’s a real girl caper for you,” said the conduo- 
tor as she got off. “ Any boy In the world would have 
waded through the puddles in satin boots!” 

Kit ran home faster than she ever ran In her life. It 
was dark, and the rainy street was cold. It was a 
sorry, muddy, little bunchy figure that stood on the 
step when the door opened. 

“Why, Kitty Kessler,” cried her mamma, “you’re 
•barefooted! Where are your shoes ?” 

“Here, mamma; they ain’t ruined after all, for I 
took them off in the car and scampered,” and Kit drew 
out from underneath her overskirt two bronze boots 
and a white parasol. 

Kit caught a bad cold; but that was all. Her mamma 
couldn’t scold her. Her papa laughed heartily over 
Kit’s “ masterly retreat,” and bought her a pair of kid 
gloves Just like Fanny Raynor’s the next day. They 
were very pretty ones, and Kit was mightily pleased 
over them; but of all the things she ever had, there was 
nover anything quite so dear to her as hef beloved 
bronze boots! 


JbparlttmtL 


DON’T KISS THE BABY. 

U NDER this title the Scientific American gives a 
strongly-uttered note of warning against tho 
almost universal practice of kissing babies; a 
practice that needs a large abatement. The note may 
bo a little too harsh and startling for the ears of some, 
but it will do no harm to let its sound be repeated in 
the Home Magazine. 

“ The promiscuous kissing of children is a pestilent 
practice. Wo use the word advisedly, and It Is mild for 
tho occasion. Murderous would be the proper word, 
did the kissers know the mischief they do. Yes, madam, 
murderous; and wo are speaking to you. Do you re¬ 
member calling on your dear friend Mrs. Brown the 
other day, with a strip of flannel around your neck? 
And when little Flora came dancing into the room, 
didn't you pounce upon her demonstratively, call her 
a precious little pet, and kiss her? Then you serenely 
proceeded to describe the dreadful sore throat that kept 
you from prayer-meeting tho night before. You hod 
no designs on the dear child’s life, we know; neverthe¬ 
less you killed her! Killed her as surely as if you had 
fed her with strychnine or arsenic. Your caresses were 
fatal. 

“ Two or threo days after, the little pet began to com¬ 
plain of a soro throat, too. The symptoms grew rapidly 
alarming; and when the doctor come, tho single word 
“diphtheria” sufficed to explain them all. To-day a 
little mound in Greenwood the sole memonto of your 
visit. 

“Of course, tho mother does not suspect and would 
not dare to suspect you of any Instrumentality in her 
bereavement. She charges it to a mysterious Provi¬ 
dence. Tho doctor says nothing to disturb the delu¬ 
sion ; that would be impolite, if not cruel; but to an 
outsider ho is free to say that the child’s death was due 


dlroctly to your infernal stupidity. Those are precisely 
his words; more forcible than elegant, it is true; but 
who shall say, under the circumstances, that they are 
not Justifiable? Remember 

“ ‘ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.’ 

“ It would be hard to tell how much of the prevalent 
sickness and mortality from diphtheria is due to such 
want of thought. As a rule, adults have the disease In 
so mild a form that they mistake it for a simple cold; 
and as a cold is not contagious, they think nothing of 
exposing others to their breath or to the greater dan¬ 
ger of labial contact. Taking into consideration the 
well-established fact that diphtheria is usually if not 
always communicated by the direct transplanting of 
the malignant vegetation which causes the disease, the 
foot that there can be no more certain means of bring¬ 
ing the contagion to its favorite soil than the act of 
kissing, and the further fact that the custom of kissing 
children on all occasions is all but universal, it is not 
surprising that, when the disease is once imported into 
a community, it is very likely to become epidemic. 

“ It would be absurd to charge the spread of diph¬ 
theria entirely to the practice of child-kissing. There 
ore other modes of propagation, though it is hard to 
conceive of any more directly fuited to the spread of 
the in fection or more general i n its operation. It stands 
to diphtheria about the same relation that promiscuous 
hand-shaking formerly did to the itch. 

“ It were better to avoid the practice. The children 
will not suffer if they go unkissed; and their friends 
ought, for their sake, to forego the luxury for a season. 
A single kiss has been known to infect a family; and 
tho most carefUl may be in condition to communicate 
the disease without knowing it. Beware, then, of play¬ 
ing Judas, and let the babies alone.” 
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COOKING FOR INVALIDS. 

ET all the kitchen utensils used in the prepara¬ 
tion of invalids’ cookery be delicately and scru¬ 
pulously clean; if this is not the case, a disagree¬ 
able flavor may be imparted to the preparation, which 
flavor may disgust, and prevent the patient from par¬ 
taking of the refreshment when brought to him or her. 

For invalids, never make a large quantity of one thing, 
as they seldom require much at a time; and it is de¬ 
sirable that variety be provided for them. 

Always have something in readiness; a little beef 
tea, nicely mode and nicely skimmed, a few spoonfuls 
of Jelly, etc., etc., that it may be administered as soon | 
almost as the invalid wishes for it. If obliged to wait 
a long time, the patient loses the desire to eat, and 
often turns against the food when brought to him or 
her. 

In sending dishes or preparations up to invalids, let 
everything look as tempting os possible. Have a clean 
tray cloth laid smoothly over the tray; let the spoons, 
tumblers, cups and saucers, etc., be very clean and 
bright. Gruel served in a tumbler is more appetizing 
than when served in a basin or cup and saucer. 

If the patient be allowed to eat vegetables, never 
send them up undercooked, or half raw; and let a 
small quantity only be temptingly arranged on a dish. 
This rule will apply to every preparation, os an invalid 
is much more likely to enjoy his food if small delicate 
pieces are served to him. 

A mutton chop, nicely cut, trimmed and broiled to a 
turn, is a dish to be recommended for invalids; but It 
must not be served with all the fat at tho end, nor must 
it be too thickly cut. Let it be cooked over a fire free 
from smoke, and sent up with the gravy in it, between 
two very hot plates. Nothing is more disagreeable to 
an invalid than smoked food. 


RECIPES. 

Sheep’s Tongues in Savory Jelly.— Skin the 
tongues, lard them, and cook them, until they ore 
quite tender, in good veal broth, or any white stock. 
Take out the tongues, boll down the liquor to a stiff, 
clear Jelly, and pour enough of It over them to cover 
them. To bo eaten cold. 

To Clarify Dripping.— Put the dripping into a 
basin; pour over it boiling water, in which a teaspoon¬ 
ful of salt has been dissolved, and keep stirring tho 
whole to wash away tho Impurities. Let it stand to 
cool, when the water and dirty sediment will settle at 
the bottom. Repeat this operation at least twice with 
fresh water. When cold, remove the dripping from the 
water, and melt it into Jars. 

Rabbit Cutlets.— Prepare the rabbits as you would 
for a stew; cut the different limbs into the size of cut¬ 
lets—such as the shoulders cut in half, also the legs, 
with the ends of the bones chopped off, and pieces of 
the back, even to the half of the head. Have ready 
some bread-crumbs and the yelk of on egg beaten up. 
Drop each cutlet Into the egg and then cover it with 
bread-crumbs, as for veal cutlets. Fry them a nice brown, 
and when you dish them pour round them some rich 
brown gravy, which may be flavored with tomato sauce 
If approved, and put round them rolls of fried bacon. 

Lemon Puffs.—O ne quart of milk, tho yelks of six 
eggs, two cups of white sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, throe lemons. Beat the eggs, sugar and flour 
together well; beat tho eggs first, then add tho lemon 
Juice; have your dish lined with paste; do not add the 
milk until you are ready to put it Into the oven. Beat 
up the whites, add fine white sugar, a large teacupful, 
and beat very light; flavor to taste. When the custard 
is done spread the icing over It, set it back in the oven 
and lot it brown nicely. Eat as soon as cold. 



JfejrcrlnratL. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

r ? is Impossible yet to predict what the spring fash¬ 
ions will be. As Buster comes early this year, it Is 
possible that before the close of the month we may 
get glimpses of now styles. But, for the most part, 
March is a boisterous month, and the winter costumes 
and even furs are retained. 

The Metropolitan , a new fashion paper, published in 
New York by Butterick & Co., tells us that the mask 
veil, the style that is wrapped about tho face before the 
hat is put on, is not as popular as it has been. The 
close veil is now laid over the centre of the front edge 
of the hat rim, and then drawn back close to the ears 
and fastened under the hat behind. A fancy pin, or 
tied ends that float, hold it in position. This arrange¬ 
ment is for walking, riding or skating; but for evening 
wear, white illusion or Brussels net is more than ever 
in flavor. A yard-wide lace, that is three yards long, is 
the favorite. It is thrown over the hat near one end, 
and then tied in one knot under the chin; the long end 
is passed about the neck, brought forward of the left 
shoulder and fastened under a bouquet of natural 
flowers, provided fresh flowers are not too dear. Block 
thread net, with open dots, is worn for church and 
visiting, and is arranged like the great crape walking 
veil. The favorite travelling veil Is a square of peacock 
blue or peacock green silk tissue, which is pinned over 
the entire hat or bonnet, with the point in front drawn 
VOL. XLIII.— 15. 


down for enough to preserve the neck-tie from being 
soiled with car-dust. These colors are pleasant to the 
eyes, and wear a long time without looking rusty. 

The latest style in infants’ cloaks is to lino them with 
cigar-brown silk, matclasse or flannel, Instead of pink 
or blue as heretofore. This color does not show uso so 
soon as the more delicate tints. For a very young 
baby the double circular Is the most popular garment. 
It has a silk-lined hood, and the edges of the upper cir¬ 
cular may be bordered with a white and brown woollen 
chenille fringe which has a twisted heading of tho wool; 
or it may be finished without decorations, save a float¬ 
ing loop, and ends of brown rlbboq alt the back. 

In gentlemen’s shirts the shield-shaped bosom has 
been found so convenient that it is more in uso than in 
any other. The plaits upon the fronts of bosoms are 
not so wide as formerly. Many shirts are exhibited 
with narrow stripes of various colors upon tho edges of 
the centre plaits, and around the edges of the collar 
and cuffo; others have stripes running upon the edge 
of all the plaits. 

Tho “Garrick” collar, which is the latest style pre¬ 
sented, is decidedly genteel in appearance, and is bc- 
conving to most persons. While these stand-up collars, 
are evidently the most stylish at present, the turn¬ 
down forms are yet In vogue, and are worn nearly as 
much as ever, many gentlemen preferring them. In 
these designs the “ Richelieu ” and “ Cambridge ” collars 
take the lead. 
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The Apoealypso Revealed; wherein are disclosed 
the Arcana there foretold, which have hitherto re¬ 
mained concealed. From the Latin of Emanuel Swe¬ 
denborg. Two vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Llppineott <& 
Co. Thoughtful and observant people have not failed 
to notice a widespread and steadily-increasing dissatis¬ 
faction, among a large class of intelligent and good men, 
with some of the doctrinal interpretations of Scripture 
that were formulated into creeds and confessions of 
fhith in the darker days of the past centuries; a dis¬ 
satisfaction that does not arise from any moral defec¬ 
tion, nor from any pride of free thinking; but which 
is based upon an honest desire for the truth. This is 
not confined to laymen, nor to non-church-going peo¬ 
ple, but prevails widely among clergymen of all de¬ 
nominations, sometimes manifesting itself in sharp 
conflicts, disturbances and unhappy alienations. 

As the years go by, this state of things shows a steady 
increase, And the antagonism between independent 
seekers after truth and the adherents of old forms of 
doctrine and what is called church authority, grows 
stronger and stronger. Men want to know for them¬ 
selves, and in the light of Scripture and their Indi¬ 
vidual reason, whether a thing be true or not. They 
wish to believe for themselves, and not be bound, under 
pain of God’s displeasure, to the ftiith of another. They 
do not want authority, but truth, that they may be 
able to give to their own hearts, as well as to another, a 
reason for the hopo.that is in them. 

It is now over a hundred years since the work named 
at the head of this article first made its appearance. 
Besides this, the distinguished author, one of the most 
learned men of his time, w’rote and published volu¬ 
minously; first in the departments of science and 
philosophy, and afterward exclusively on theological 
subjects. 

Immediately after the issue of Ills theological works, 
originally in the Latin, they were translated into the 
English language, and ever since that time have been 
printed and published, their circulation showing a 
steady increase, and their doctrines finding a larger 
acceptance from year to year. Of late, the circulation 
of the writings of Swodenborg has been greatly ex¬ 
tended, and those who are acquainted with their pecu¬ 
liar teachings, recognize their Influence upon the reli¬ 
gious thought of the day, and sec in the disturbance 
of old dogmas to which we have referred, and the de¬ 
mand for a fhith to which reason can give its fullest 
assent, evidences of the work they have already done, 
and the larger and more important work they are 
destined to achieve. 

■ A most remarkable fhet in regard to the interest 
which has been awakened, of late, in the writings of 
Swedenborg, was given, a few months since, in one of 
the daily papers of our city, The Evening Telegraph. 
We copy a portion of the article. It says: 

“ Within the last few years the circulation of Sweden¬ 
borg’s works has largely increased in this country, and 
a knowledge of their true character has become, in 
consequence, more widely known. Only the prejudiced 
or ignorant now regard them as weak and visionary. 
Their breadth and logical clearness command the re¬ 
spect and attention of the best minds of the age. The 
profoundest thinkers and the most astute theologians, 
when they stand face to face with Swedenborg on the 
rational plane of thought and doctrine, find themselves 
in the presence of a master-spirit. 

“ Hitherto the Protestant clergy in this country have, 
strange as it may seem, remained in comparative Igno¬ 
rance of Swedenborg’s writings, and of their widely- 
increasing influence on the religious ideas of the age. 
Awaro of this fhet, and deeply Impressed with the im¬ 
portance of giving them an opportunity to examine 
the new doctrines set forth therein, a gentleman of this 
city, Mr. L. C. Iungerich, generously offered, about two 
years ago, to Airnish every Protestant clergyman in 


America who might desire to receive it, a copy of Swe¬ 
denborg’s “ True Christian Religion.” a large octavo of 
over six hundred pages, in which the whole theology 
of the New Church is hilly set forth. In order to carry 
out this work efficiently, he made an arrangement 
with the extensive publishing house of J. B. Lippincott 
<fe Co., of Philadelphia, to take applications for the book, 
and to send It to any clergyman who asked for it; the 
only expense to the applicant being the postage, twenty 
cents. 

‘‘The result of this offer Is remarkable. Nearly four 
thousand copies of the book have been asked for and 
sent to clergymen and students of theology; and the 
demand increases from day to day. Mr. Iungerich 
being a gentleman of large wealth, and deeply in ear¬ 
nest in the work he has undertaken, stanas ready to 
respond, through the publishing house above ntfmed, 
to any extent; and there is not a clergyman in America 
who may not, if he desires it, have a copy of Sweden¬ 
borg’s ‘‘True Christian Religion.” 

“ Co-ordinate with this work is that of *‘ The American 
New Church Tract and Publication Society” of this 
city, which less than a year ago offered to send U> 
clergymen, through the same publishing house used 
by Mr. Iungerich, a copy of Swedenborg’s work enti¬ 
tled “Heaven and its wonders, and Hell: from Things 
Heard and Seen,” an octavo of four hundred and fifty 
pages, requiring only the postage, fifteen cents. The 
response to this offer has been quite as active as that 
just mentioned, over fifteen hundred copies of “ Heaven 
and Hell” having, in a few months, gone into the 
hands of ministers. The demand for these books is not 
limited to one or two denominations, but comes from 
all alike. Many of the letters that accompany the 
calls for books, show a strong desire to examine the 
doctrines of the New Church and to know lust what 
they teach. It is claimed by the receivers of these doc¬ 
trines that they are not only rational and scriptural, 
but that they furnish the only means for harmonizing 
the conflicting views of the many sects in Christendom 
and of uniting all in charity ir not in external con¬ 
formity. Such a consummation all true souls most 
earnestly desire, and, through whatever means it 
comes, it will be gladly welcomed.” 

To tills we may add that we learn from a member of 
the publishing house above referred to, that up to this 
time, over six thousand copies of *‘ The Truo Christian 
Religion,” and nearly four thousand copies of the work 
on ** Heaven and Hell,” have been sent to clergymen 
in response to applications for the two books, and that 
the demand continues to increase. This is certainly a 
very remarkable fact, and one that will take most per¬ 
sons by surprise. 

Swedenborg’s ‘‘True Christian Religion ” gives a full 
statement of the doctrines of the Now Church; while his 
treatise on ‘‘Heaven and Hell” unveils the mysteries 
of the spiritual world, and describes the condition of 
the good and the evil. But the work named at the head 
of this article is of another and higher character, and 
professes to unfold the true meaning of tho great Book 
of Revelation as contained In tho Inner or spiritual 
sense, which Swodenborg evolves by means of the doc¬ 
trine of Correspondences. 

All Scripture, ho says, whether written in tho form 
of pure symbol, history or prophecy, contains an Inner 
spiritual meaning, which is its divine sense, and by 
which it connect* the human race with Heavon. When 
a man reads the natural sense thoughtfully and rever¬ 
ently, the angels who are^with him see in his thought 
only tho divine sense, and by means of this are ablo to 
come closer to him with all their holy and saving in¬ 
fluences. • It was in order so to connect man with 
Heaven by the power of its inner, divine sense, that 
the Word of God was given in a symbolic form. In 
man’s decline from innocence, ho lost the power to see 
spiritual truth; and In his progressive restoration since 
tho coming of tho Lord, ho has at last arrived at a state 
of inner enlightenment sufficiently clear to compre¬ 
hend, in some small degree, the purely spiritual. And 
now that this “ fullness of time ” has come. In the pro¬ 
gress of our race, the long-lost key by which to unlock 
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the sacred casket and again possess the precious Jewel 
within, has, it is alleged, been, through the divine 
mercy, restored. It is by the application of this key, 
or the law of Correspondences, that Swedenborg un¬ 
folds, in the two volumes before us, the hidden mean¬ 
ings of the wonderful Apocalypse. 

Bric-a-Brac Series, No. 5. This Greville Me¬ 
moirs. A Journal of the Reigns of King George IV, 
and King William IV. By Charles C. F. Greville, Clerk 
of the Counsel to those Sovereigns. Edited by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Armstrong <fc 
CO. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. The sub¬ 
stance of this exceedingly interesting and lively little 
volume has been drawn from the larger English edi¬ 
tion of the much-talkcd-about Greville Memoirs, which, 
in spite of their bulky character and the frequently 
arid nature of their contents, have attained an exten¬ 
sive reading in England. In their present shape, we 
have the wheat winnowed from the chaff, the grains of 
gold separated from the coarser debris In which they 
were Imbedded. 

History of Two Lives: a True Story; and The 
8erpent in the Cup. By Mrs. Lucy E. Sanford. New 
York: The National Temperance Society and Publica¬ 
tion House. The Rev. Dr. Prime, in his introduction 
to this “true story,” remarks as follows: 

“The facts embodied in this volume, and presented 
in dramatic and impressive.terms, made a deep im¬ 
pression upon my mind. • • • unhappily, the sin 
and misery of intemperance Airnish so many and so 
fearltil illustrations, that we have no need of the arts 
of fiction to invent or embellish narratives of vice to 
be used in the work of restraint and reform. The 
t b pt h is the most painful.” 

That the impressive narratives here recorded are 
true, no one who has even a slight acquaintance with 


the effects of the “ accursed thirst ” for strong drink, 
can fbr a moment doubt. And this so evident truth¬ 
fulness must give them a power for good far beyond 
that of the most highly-wrought Action. 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1875. Published Quar¬ 
terly, by James Vick, Rochester, New York. We are 
in the receipt of the January number of this now well- 
known periodical. It contains over one hundred pages, 
with Ave hundred engravings and letter-press descrip¬ 
tions, with directions for culture of the same number 
of our best Aowers and vegetables. It is truly a useful 
and elegant book of its kind; and remarkably cheap 
at twenty-Ave cents a year. We notice that its editor 
and publisher proposes to receive from customers, or 
others, whatever money they may appropriate for tho 
relief of the Kansas sufferers, acknowledging the re¬ 
ceipt of all such money, and giving an account of its 
disposal, and to add to such sums Jive hundred dollar *, 
as his own subscription. He also offers to appropriate 
to supplying the Kansas sufferers with seeds, any 
money that may be sent him for that purpose, at the 
same time generously donating Jive hundred dollar* 
himself to the same fund. 

Briggs <fc Brothers’ Illustrated Floral Work and 
Catalogue. For July and October, 1874. This number 
is designed more particularly to bring to the notice of 
the public Messrs. Briggs <fe Brothers’ extensive and 
varied collection of bulbs, for planting and cultivating 
which it gives fUll instructions. In connection with 
this we have to acknowledge the receipt, from the same 
Arm, of a box of choice bulbs. If they are fair speci¬ 
mens of those offered for sale by this house, we cannot 
see that those who purchase from it will have any occa¬ 
sion to regret doing so. 


JfitHtrfj$ JfejmriitmiL 


Waifs of Humanity. 

I N another part of our magazine will be found an 
exceedingly interesting account of “The Girls’ 
Lodging House,” at No. 27 St. Mark’s Place, New 
York City, one of the many noble charities that indicate 
the steady progress of that higher and truer Chris¬ 
tianity which is advancing upon tho world, and mak¬ 
ing itself felt in hundreds of beneAcent ways. Don’t 
fell to read it. Below we give, from the New York 
Herald ,, a description of a scene In another charitable 
institution, which no one can read without being 
deeply moved: 

“The Foundling Asylum on Sixty-eighth Street (New 
York) now stands as a glorious monument, Arst to the 
indefatigable and almost superhuman exertions of the 
good sister in charge, and secondly to the muniAcent 
bounty and a genuine humanity of a community pro¬ 
verbial for its charity in the broadest sense of the term. 
It would, indeed, be a superfluous task to dilate on the 
solid beneflts conferred by the asylum, which, com¬ 
mencing with a circumscribed establishment In Wash¬ 
ington Square, scarcely over Ave years ago, now com¬ 
mands, by its splendid proportions, the attention of 
the passers-by—a home, ns one of tho reports states, 
•for the innocent offspring of passion or poverty, for 
whom the doorstep, the street, the sink, the river, the 
string and the knife presented such a means of rid¬ 
dance to those who, sufforing from poverty or fearing 
disgrace, sat in Anal Judgment upon it,’ as well as for 
* tho rescue of fallen women before they have sunk to 
the hopeless depths of misery and crime.’ But the 
necessity and inAuence of such an institution have 
been so well proved by its results, that comment is 
almost out of place. Suffice it to say, that a visit yes¬ 
terday to the asylum only conflrmed the prediction 
long ago expressed, that the day would come when the 
house In Washington Square would be totally inade¬ 
quate to the demand made upon its resources. 

“Yesterday was what is known as ‘Pay Day’—on 
event which occurs once a month, when the’outdoor 
nurses are remunerated for their services. It may be 
as well to mention that the utmost care and discrimi¬ 
nation are exercised in the selection of these nurses. 


none being employed who cannot present a certiAcate 
of good health from a physician, and another of good 
character from some known and reliable person. Even 
the Bmall sum allotted for this service proves of in¬ 
calculable beneAt. securing, as it does, a roof for many 
a poor family, which is, in itself a great charity. Now 
it may be as*well to explain that, although the dimen¬ 
sions of the building are large, it lias been found neces¬ 
sary to care for many of the infants left at the asylum 
by means of outside nurses, and that the helpless little 
waifs may be properly attended to, a detective is de¬ 
tailed to tho institution, who frequently visits each 
nurse at times when he is least expected. The result of 
this experiment has proved highly successful. This 
was amply exempllAed yesterday by the presence of 
over one thousand beautiAil and healthy children, 
averaging from a month to three years old, whose 
nurses had come for their pay as well as to receive 
clothing, all of which, by the way, is made in the 
asylum. It was a wonderful scene, and those who wit¬ 
nessed it. however hard-hearted the visitors might be, 
could not fall to be impressed by the heavenly thoughts 
that prompted the establishing of an institution which 
worked such wonders. Above all, the fact that the in¬ 
stitution prescribes neither creed, nor class, nor coloiv- 
and there was a goodly representation from every 
source—must, in itself commend the broad and noble 
principle upon which the asylum is based. That this 
Crime of infanticide has been successfully grappled 
with and diminished through the instrumentality of 
the institution, trustworthy statistics already show. 

“ All the wards are now Axil, there being at present 
about throe hundred and A Ay children cared for in tho 
building, which, from the basement to the roof, presents 
in tho interior a picture of order, cleanliness and regu¬ 
larity, which speaks volumes /or the untiring exer¬ 
tions of the good sisters whose lives are devoted to a 
cause than which no nobler is known to the devotees 
of charity and religion. That deep Interest is taken in 
tho asylum, is evident from the throng of ladies, em¬ 
bracing in their number those whose labors and sub¬ 
stantial support in the cause of charity are well known, 
and the fact that they almost rivalled each other in 
contributing the livelong day, with needle and thread, 
to clothe the little waife, is in itself slgniAcant of their 
commendable devotion on behalf of an asylum whose 
cause appeals to all the world. Sister Irene—and her 
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name is synonyWous with the success of the institu¬ 
tion—had yesterday, as she ever has, n gigantic task 'on 
hand, but the regiment of nurses and their charges 
were well provided for ere they left the building.” 


Under Difficulties. 

S OMETHING of the old barbaric spirit that set wo¬ 
man under the heel of man still clings to our civ¬ 
ilization, and is perpetually revealing itself in 
efforts to limit her intellectual freedom and develop¬ 
ment. Failing to recognize her equal right with him¬ 
self to determine what work she shall do in the world, 
the man draws a circle, and says to the woman, “You 
must keep within this sphere.” All of what arc known 
as the learned professions are on the outside of this 
circle, and the moment a woman attempts to enter any 
one of them, she finds herself met by a stern repulse. 
If she persist in her efforts, she encounters ridicule, in¬ 
sult, or an iron-handed rejection. No question is asked 
as to her peculiar fitness for the life-work upon which 
she desires to enter. She is a woman; and the man 
says, she shall not, if he can prevent it, become a doc¬ 
tor, a lawyer, or a preacher. 

This is the old barbaric “Might Is right” spirit, and 
a poor commentary on the Christian civilization of the 
nineteenth century. A notablo instance is given of the 
courage and perscveranco of an American lady, who, 
denied tho advantages she sought in her own country, 
went to Germany for larger facilities in the study of 
medicine. But the same barrier met her there. On 
being refhsed admittance tp a course of medical lectures 
In one of tho most noted universities In Germany, she 
determined to put on malo costumo and pass herself 
off for a young man. Ono day an American consul was 
summoned to a hotel to see a lady from the United 
States. As there was no reception room in the hotel, 
he was shown up to the room indicated in tho note he 
had received, by the servant. Ho looked in vain for 
the lady, but saw what ho supposed was a young man 
sitting on a trunk. He was soon undeceived. The 
“boy” said he was simply in disguise, and set forth at 
length the reasons for such extraordinary conduct. 
She said she was resolved to attend that course of lec¬ 
tures, and had called in tho consul to give her real 
name and placo of residence in the United States, so 
that in case of trouble she could appeal to him for pro¬ 
tection. The position of the consul was a novel ono, 
but he finally consented to take the lady’s statement, 
and promised to keep the secret inviolate unless she 
should be discovered. This did not happen. The dis¬ 
guise answered its purpose; tho lady remained at tho 
institution a year, passed through tho course with 
honor, and is doubtless now applying the knowledge 
gained. In her practice somewhere in tho United States. 

A fact like this, and it is one of many that could bo 
cited, should call a blush of shame to the face of every 
narrow-minded professor, or member of a faculty, who 
obtrudes his little self in tho way of a woman’s inborn 
right to enter upon any field of work for which God has 
given her a natural fitness. 


The Progress of Woman. 

P ROFESSOR SWING, in a discourse on the “Pro¬ 
gress of Woman,” says: 

“Whether woman is advancing toward the 
ballot-box and toward all the professions, I know not, 
but she is unfolding into a measureless usefulness. 
May no coldness of man silence the great debate, nor 
chock her spirit of progress. Long enough has Chris¬ 
tianity advanced upon ono foot. It will require all 
souls that love it to make its banner of love successful. 
The harvest is so great that wo may excuse no one from 
tho field. To excuse one-half the human family, a half 
gifted with sentiment, with spirituality, with soul, is a 
madness, a crime, against the dearest of our race. A 
progress toward usefulness must be considered the best 
advance for all, and those graves must bo confessed 
great, not Into which generals, or kings, or orators, or 
poets alone may have fallen, but also those into which 
humble ones go down, beneath flowers placed by the 
hand of gratitude, and beneath the tears from hearts 
made nobler and happier by tho life that goes so hum¬ 
bly and silently back to its God.” 
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OUR PREMIUM PICTURES. 

1. The Interrupted Reader. 4. The Wreath of Immortelles. 

2. The Lion in Love. 5. Peace be onto this House. 

3. Bed-Time. 6. The Christian Graces. 

7, The Angel of Peaoe. 

Every subscriber to “ Arthur’s Illustrated Home 
Magazine” for 1875 will'have the right to order one of 
these large, beautiful Steel Engravings free. 

If no choice is made “The Interrupted Reader” 
will be sent 

If more than one picture is wanted, our subscri¬ 
bers can have them for 50 cents each, on receipt of 
which they will be promptly sent by mail, care¬ 
fully put up on strong rollers. Engravings of like 
character and quality with these, do not sell at the 
picture stores for less than $5.00; and none of the above 
subjects are to be had flrom picture dealers for less than 
$6.00, and some of them for not less than $15.00. 

Our subscribers will see, therefore, that we offer them 
a rare opportunity to supply themselves with first- 
class engravings at a trifling cost. 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 

‘ “HOME MAGAZINE" AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Buttertck & Co., we can now 
supply, by mall, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladies’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will bo sent on application. 

Butterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be the 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable 
any lady to bo not only her own dressmaker, but to 
appear os well and tastefully dressed as any of her 
neighbors. 

See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine, 
with prices. 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
tho sizo desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the age, ns the patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and it Is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be carefhl to make no mistake in the number of the 
pattern wanted, as no change can be made after the pat¬ 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO PROCURE VALU¬ 
ABLE BOOKS. 

We particularly refer those who have made up clubs 
for tho Home Magazine^s well as others, to our offar 
to send “Chambers’s Encyclopaedia” and “The 
Library of Wonders” os premiums for subscribers 
at club rates. See our “Book-Clubbing List No. 8,” on 
third page cover. We have made tho terms so easy, 
that almost any one who desires to possess these valu¬ 
able books may now obtain them. Each set is a library 
in Itself, and as books of reference and general Informa¬ 
tion both are invaluable.* 
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A READY BINDER FOR THE HOME MAGAZINE. 

This Binder Is bo arranged that each number of the 
magazine can be Inserted as soon as received , and so 
kept smooth and clean; and has, when all the numbers 
for the year have been thus inserted, the appearance of 
a bound volume. It Is got up handsomely in fancy 
cloth, with gilt and embossed side. Price €1.00; on re¬ 
ceipt of which It will be sent by mail. Subscribers who 
have complete back volumes of the Home Magazine 
that they wish bound, can, by the use of this binder, 
put them in a permanent and substantial book form. 


WORDS OF COMMENDATION. 

The Home Maoazine for this year is receiving a 
more cordial welcome and a higher approval than ever 
before. Our efforts to make it the best magazine for 
home reading In the country are being more and more 
widely acknowledged. Commendation from subscrib¬ 
ers and the press are of the strongest and most natter¬ 
ing character. We give an extract from a single letter: 

“I write to let you know how highly we prize the 
magazine. Like the angels, it grows young and beauti¬ 
ful as it advances in years; and its monthly visits bring 
angelic influences into our hearts and homes. My wife 
und daughter are impatient for the day of its arrival, 
and read nothing else till its contents are devoured. 

“The two pictures you have sent us this year are of 
rare excellence, and illustrate admirably the home vir¬ 
tues which your magazine no well inculcates and fos¬ 
ters.” 

The Danville nil.) Xctvs says of our magazine: 

“ It is always pure in tone, elevated in character, and 
has boon growing better for years.” 

The Hudson (Mich.) l*ost says: 

“Among the numerous valuable magazines that 
come to our table, none arc more welcome than the 
Home. Mr. Arthur takes high rank among literary 
men, and no hooks are more eagerly sought for than his. 
in all of which lie has succeeded in making fiction 
the vehicle to convey excellent-moral and religious 
thoughts to tender minds, He has now turned ids 
entire attention to his magazine , and the January 
number Is evidently the first of an improved series. 
No mother can afford to do without PIpsissiway’s hints 
to mothers and housekeepers, valuable because always 
practical.” 

We could fill pages with such notices, but these will 
suffice to show the estimate in which our magazine is 
held. We hope to make it still better and better as the 

months go by. 


TO TOUHG LADIES, TEACHERS ani PARENTS. 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 

EUROPEAN STUDY AND TRAVEL. 

A lady of culture and some literary attainments, 
having joined tlie select class that will go abroad in 
April on his annual tour with Prof. A. J. Ebcll, Director 
or the International Academy of Now York and Berlin, 
solicits correspondence with those who would desire to 
accompany her; also with parents who would like to 
place their daughters in her more especial cure. 

Unsurpassed advantages for culture and enjoyment 
are offered at less than one-half what their cost would 
be to parties not possessing the facilities perfected by 
the International Academy, under plans which have 
now been in operation threo or four years. No loss 
illness or accident of any kind whatever has attended 
any previous tour. Invalids have Joined the class and 
returned in blooming health. 

The Line of Travel lies through Scotland, Ger¬ 
many, comprises ten weeks’ stay In Berlin for study, 
thence through Austria, part of Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, France and England. 

Terms. —The expenses, of the entire term of five to 
six months—comprising first-class board in first-class 
hotels, carriage rides wherever desirable, cost of sight¬ 
seeing, museums, concerts, etc., lecturers’ and pro¬ 
fessors’ fees in Berlin, private lessons from the host in¬ 
structors in music, the languages, drawing, etc., the 
services of a lady directress, and the lectures to be 
given daily on history, art criticism, and subjects con¬ 
current with the tour, by Prof. Ebcll, who has been 
over most of the ground twelve times—will be $t>00, 
gold, in advance. 

For ample references to former classes, and full par¬ 
ticulars, address (with stamp*, 

’ Mrs. H. B. COLT, 

International Academy, 18 (’oopor I'nion, 
New York City. 


Ladies at Home 

And Mon who have other business, wanted as agents- 
Novel plans, pleasant work, good pat. 8end 3-eont stamp 
for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39-41 Park 
Place, New York. 

Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 



For ITealth, Comfort and Style, is ac¬ 
knowledged the best Article or the kind 
ever made. Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor are being received from all 
parts of the United States. 

For sale by all leading Jobbers and 
Retailers. 

TOY & HARMON, 

Solo Manufacturers, 

Nzw Havix, Conn. 

ARNOLD <fc BANNING, 

New York, Agents. 



Jt'fr Alxays Fresh ini Bella tie. 

1875. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1875. 

Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 
and Grass Seeds. Plants, Bulbs, Novelties and every 
Garden Requisite. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed 
free. Address. _ Hznrv A. Drkkr. Philadelphia, Pa^_ 



TO THE 
FLOWER 
AND 

KITCHEN 

GARDEN 


Z2TLAB3EB, IM?2:VED A EMBELLISHED BT 

A Magnificent Colored Plate, 

and hundreds of Engravings, descriptive 
of more than three thousand varieties of 
choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gla¬ 
diolus Lilies, etc., etc., also full directions 
for culture. Sent free on receipt of two 
8 cent stamps. 


Address WASIIR1 UN <fc CO.. Boston, Moss. 


FAMILIES ocolc thoa, “Tho£e 8 t,' r TEAL£uS trofilo t&lei with 



w.iiir«nE«a» 

Pure, liich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 
Cue-third quantity noro thin equals ordinary flavoring extracts. 


—"ii l PRieiy a,1*11 iijjicb. 

15 Verbenas, 15 kinds. - - fl 00 
12 Dn«kot-plnnts, 12 kinds. - 1 no 

12 Bedding-plants, 12 kinds, 1 00 
a Hoses, 8 kinds, - - - 1 00 
8 Geraniums, 8 kinds, - -100 

All named sorts, our choice. 

100 other things cheap. 

A premium offered to clubs. 

A 00-pa go Catalogue free. 

21st N ear. 4*0 acres. 11 greenhouses. 
STORK*, HARRISON A CO. 
l'ainesville, Luke Co., Ohio. 


Eight Dollars 

e 


Will t.uy a Youno Amfbicv Piuntinq Pres*, and Fifteen 
Dollars a neat little printing office, including press, four 
fonts of type, two type cases, ink, etc. Send for a cir¬ 
cular, wln’cn gives letters from people who. made miser¬ 
able by buying other presses, havo finally become happy 
with a Young America, 

Address JOSEPH WATSON, 

53 Murray St.. New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 
F^JREE! A sample of the Great Horal Monthly, Park 7 * 
Floral Gazette, 20 pages, 7th Vol., richly illustrated; or 
3 months on trial, 10 ct«.. Geo. W. Park. Fannctfsburtr. Pa. 
£ fiHfi AGLN 1 S WAN l'ED. Samples sent free by mail, 
0'UUU with terms to clear from $5 to $10 per day. Two 
entirely now articles, saleable as Hour. Address, 
_ H. B WHITE A CO., Newark, X J. 

A Woman in Armor. 

An American story of thrilling Interest Just begun in 
IIkvrth and Home, tho great illustrated weekly magazine. 
Price reduced to $2.50 per year. Single number six cents. 
At news stand* or by mail. Great inducements to agents 
and clubs. The Graphic Company, Publishers, 39-41 
Park Place, Now Y’ork. 
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A Wonder 

Of Art, a marrel of economy, and unequalled in thrilling 
stories and brilliant miscellaneous features is Hearth 
and Home, the great illustrated weekly magazine. A mag¬ 
nificent Steel Reproduction of some famous picture every 
week, free, as a supplement. Price reduced to only $2.50 
per year. 8ingle number six cents. At news stands or 
by mail, postage paid. Great inducements to Agents and 
clubs. The Graphic Company, Publishers, 39-41 Park 
Place. N ew York. _ 

"jJVWIS LADOMu s ~ 
^DIAMOND DEALER & JETVELEB,^ 

WATC11E9, JEWELRT A SILTEE WARE, 

BATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. 

1 Chestnut 8t.. 

A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 

Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


SILVERWARE 

Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
bv mail or express to all parts of the United 8tates. 

-Til in COM.VotrS'B- 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 

For the Cure of Chronic Diseases. 

Its MARVELLOUS RESULTS for the lnsj, seven years 
are creating a wide-spread and profound impression. 

The “Home Treatment " 

(By Inhalation) sent everywhere. 

The “ Oxygenaqua,” (Oxygen-Water,) 

For all derangements of the digestive organs, is truly un¬ 
approachable. Send a &&-cent currency note, And get the 
author’s treatise of 140 pages, stating its modus operandi, 
sphere of action and record of genuine cures. 

6. R. STARKEY. A.M., M. D. f 
[ore Agents Wanted. 1116 Girard Sts. Philnda. 

Wc now enter the field for 
I the fall and coming winter, 
and arc ftirnlshlng the best 
paying and most easily 
worked agency In the world. 
Our agents have always 
been the most successful, 
and wc have lately added 
new and exceedtnglji inking 


FAYING 

T>TTO 111 1700 J^pand exceedingly taking 

UU SUM ESS 

tion for any one, young or 
old, of cither sex, to make a really first-class paying busi¬ 
ness for themselves. Wc have the most agents, and dn the 
largest business in our line. We give right to exclusive 
territory, furnish the best tools to work with, give the 
largest cash pay. Book Agent*, and all experienced 
agents, find the business we fUrnlsh decidedly the most 
profitable* Everybody can make money. Send your name 
ana address at once for circulars, terms, etc. Agents, no 
matter what you arc doing, send to us for particulars. 
Address 

WATERS & TINKER, Publish*!*, 

151—3, CHICAGO, LLL. 


A Rare Offer! 

Twenty Steel Reproductions of famous pictures, origi¬ 
nal engravings, worth $10.00. 

“ Fated to be Free,” Jean Ingelow’s great story, price 
in hook form $1.75. 

“A Woman in Armor,” a thrilling story of American 
homo life, price in book form $1.25. 

’i wenty short storios, a rich variety of miscellaneous 
reading, and over 150 pages of rare pictures. 

All the above included in the offer of Hearth and Home 
on trial till July 1. Sent post paid for only $1.00. The 
great illustrated weekly magazine. Price reduced to 
$2.60 per year. Single number six cents. At nows stands 
or by mail. Great inducements to agents and Hubs. The 
Graphic Company, Publishers, 80-41 Park Place, New 
York. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURATJD’S 
OMENTAL OMAN, MEDICATED SOAP, Eta. 

Io Trtomphe, lo Peana. —The world admires 
beauty, but in no one thing more than the human face, 
and he who contributes to making people beautiful does 

K ood, for no one can be good-looking and not be better, 
oncster, and consequently happier. This country has 
long looked to Paris, that city of wondrous fair women 
and polite men, for its fashions and for those rarer cos¬ 
metics for beautifying the complexion and preserving it 
in all its natural color and freshness, and not until Dr. T. 
Fxlix Gouraud’b Oriental Cream or Magical Bzaututir 
was discovered and placed in the market, did this conn- 
try realize the consummation of Parisian skill and sci¬ 
ence here in its midst. For thirty-five years Dr. Gouraud’s 
name has been as familiar in fashionable circles, as the 
discoverer of a beautifier that has no equal in the annals 
of modern science, as is the name of Parepa-Rosa to the 
lovers of song. Indeed, so meritorious is his celebrated 
Oriental Cream, that the gifted Parepa-Rosa and other 
celebrities have taken it with them to Europe, and unite 
with thousands in this country in testimonials of its merit. 
It is used by the beautiful and fair wherever society is, 
and no lady’s dressing-table is complete without it. Its 
use is like drinking at the spring or perpetual youth, or 
being touched by the magic wand of beauty. The ladies 
even say that the siy god Cupid carriesa bottle of it strung 
to his bow, in which ne dips ;the barbed point of those 
instruments of torture to the busy breasts of obdurate 
old bachelors, for it is the fair face, with its rich and rosy 
hue, that demoralizes the most practical philosophy. Dr. 
Gouraud may well be proud of the iavor In which he is 
held by the fashion of society, by reason of the popularity 
of his preparation; hut prouder still of his reputation 
for fair and honorable dealing, gained through thirty* 
one years of honest dealing with the trade, during which 
time he has seen hundreds of preparations pass from 
sight, while his has continued to grow In popular fhvor. 
Prepared by Dr. GOURAUD, 48 Bond Street, New York.— 
Rock Island (IU.) Argus, 

Dr. T. Felix Gonraud’i Medicated Soap cures 

Pimples, Scaly Eruptions, Sait Rheum, Ringworm, Moth 
Patches, Comedones, Tetter. Flesh-worms, Scald Heads, 
Nettle Rash, Sores, Chafed Thighs; in a word, all cuticu- 
lar disfigurements. This soap is a specialty, and must 
not be confounded with the various lotions and nostrums 
so extensively advertised for the purpose. GOURAU D’S 
compound acts on the blood through the hair-like tegu¬ 
mentary tissues, and disperses, instead of repelling all 
rebellions of the blood. This remedy needs no pub¬ 
lication of certificates. It has received the stamp of pub¬ 
lic approbation the past thirty-five years without a soli- 
taiy complaint. Found at Dr. GOURAUD’S depot, 46 
Bond street. New York, and druggists; 60 cents a cake. 

Dr. GOURAUDS RENOWNED POUDRE bUBTILE 
uproots hair from low foreheads, upper lips, or any ©art 
of the body, At Gouraud’s Depot. 48 Bond Street, ciew 
York, at $1 per bottle. Warranted and tested. 

GOURAUD’S LILY WHITE, for the complexion, the 
original, surpassing the imitation in quality And quantity, 
35 cents per dox. 48 Bond Street, New York, late of 453 
Broadway, and formerly of 67 WAlker Street. 

Echo from Pennsylvania.' 

Dr. Gouraud —Dear Sir: I saw your advertisement in 
the Saturday Evening Post, and I was so glad to find that 
I could once more get the Medicated Soap. I consider it 
the best thing for SKIN DISEASES, having used it In a 
case of scalahead; but that is fifteen years ago,and 1 
never heard of it since till I saw your advertisement 
where I could get it. Inclosed please find 60 cents; send 
me one cake as soon as possible, and oblige your true 
friend, MARY L. WINELAND, Youngstown, Pa 
▲ Voice from Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Felix Gouraud— Dear Sir: I received your highly 
Medicated 8oap, and have used it one week. During the 
time I used tne first cake my face changed every day, 
until I was entirely free of pimples, and to-day I can say 
I possess a clear complexion, SOLELY FROM THE USE 
or your 8oap. I wish you to forward me at your earliest 
moment half a dozen of your Italian Medicated Soap. 

Wishing you success and a long life, I remain yonr 
friend, J. C. STROUP, 

No. 65 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Stronp is a highly respected and well-known citizen 
of Pittsburgh, and trustworthy. 

Dr. GOURAUD’S SOAP is also a sovereign remedy for 
SCALD HEADS, SCALP DISEASES. MOTH PATCHES, 
8ALT RHEUM, RINGWORM. WORMS IN THE 8KIN, 
and all SKIN BLEMISHES. Warranted, or no pay taken. 
Fifty cents a cake. Found at Dr. GOURAUD’d OLD- 
ESTABLISHED DEPOT, 48 BOND STREET, NEW 
YORK, and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 

Wholesale Agents in Philadelphia: 

JOHNS I ON, HOLLOWAY A CO., 602 Arch Street. 
FRENCH, RICHARDS A 00, N. W. corner of Tenth 
and Market Streets. 
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LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 
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3733 


DESCRIPTION OF LADIES’ COSTUME. 


The suit represented on the preceding page is com¬ 
posed of a basque, over-skirt, and handsome walk¬ 
ing skirt The jaunty basque lias a long tab skirt 
at the back liko a dress-coat, while the short oval 
front is enclosed by a lapel-collar rolling toward 
the bottom. The pattern by which it was cut is No. 
3672, price 20 cents, and is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. The over-skirt, 
which is deep and graceful, is plaited very high at 
the sides, the front being drawn backward by tapes 
underneath. The pattern used in cutting it is in 9 
sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; 


it is No. 3663, price 20 cents. The skirt, which was 
cut by pattern No. 3625, falls in graceful folds at 
the back, and clings closely to tho figure at the front 
and sides. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and costs 30 cents. 
To make the suit illustrated, 17 yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will be necessary; the waist requir¬ 
ing 'H y&rds, the over-skirt 5$, and the skirt 8 
yards. 

The Parisian hat is handsomely trimmed with 
feathers and flowers, and is very becoming to most 
faces. 


CHILD’S SKIRT. 

No. 3754.—-The pattern 
represented by these engrav¬ 
ings, is in 5 sizes for children 
from 2 to 6 years of age, 
and requires If yard of 
material, 27 inches wide, to 
make the skirt for a child 
of 4 years. Price of pattern, 
10 cents. 


LADIES’ 

POLONAISE, W1TE 
DIAGONAL FRONT. 

No. 3733.—The gar- 
ment represented may 
be mado of cashmere, 
serge,print,pique or any 
seasonable and fasliion- 
able material. Tho pat¬ 
tern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. 
Of any material, 27 
inches 'wide, 11^ yards 
are necessary to make 
the garment illustrated 
for a lady of medium 
size. Passementeries, 
gimps, fringes or laces 
are suitable decora¬ 
tions. Price of pattern, 
25 cents. 


Front View. 


3754 

Front Vieiv. 


«-j / «J J 


3754 

Back View. 


Back View. 
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Back View. 




LADIES’ GABRIELLE HOUSE-DRESS. 

No. 3751.—The garment pictured by these en¬ 
gravings is especially designed for house-wear, and 
can be made up in from the cheapest to the costliest 


goods. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 35 cents. Of 
any material, 27 inches wide, 12f yards are requisite 
to make the dress for a lady of medium size. 


Front View. 


Back View. 


3740 

Font View. 


3740 

Back View. 


LADIES’ PLAIN SHORT BASQUE. 

No. 3710.—The pattern to this simple garment is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas¬ 
ure. To make the waist for a lady of medium size, 
3f yards of material, 27 inches wide, will be re¬ 
quired. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


CHILD’S CLOAK, WITH A CAPE. 

No. 3740.—The pattern to the garment represented 
by these pictures is in 5 sizes for children from 2 tc 
6 years of age; yards of material, 27 inches wide, 
will bo necessary to make the garment for a child 5 
years old. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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LADIES* POINTED, 
POSTILION BASQUE. 

No. 3734.—To mako 
the garment illustrated, 
for a lady of medium 
size, 4| yards of mate¬ 
rial, 27 inches wide, 
will be required. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure, 
and costs 25 cents. 




3729 



Front View. 


Back View. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE, WITH PUFFED SLEEVES. 


No. JK29.—The pattern to this novel and charm¬ 
ing basque is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. Of any material, 27 inches 


wide, 5£ yards will be necessary to make the waist 
for a lady of medium size. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
The sleeves and collar may be of contrasting material. 



3746 

Front View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE, 
WITH WIDE EN¬ 
GLISH BACK. 

No. 3746.—The pat¬ 
tern to this basque is 
in 13 Bizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure, and 
costs 20 cents. To 
make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, 
3£ yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will be 
required. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 20 cents. 



3746 

Back View. 
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Front View. 
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MISSES’ APRON. 


LADIES’ FRENCH BASQUE, 

WITH SIDE TABS. onrn 

No. 3756.—The pattern to b / bb No. 3718.—This dressy little affair can 

this garment is in 13 sizes for Back View. be made of any fancy material and triir. 

ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. Ofanyma- mod according to the taste. Of any 27-inch-wide 
tcrial, 27 inches wide, 4£ yards will be required to make goods, H y ar< * will he necessary for its construc- 
the garment for a lady of medium size. Price, 20 cents, tion. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


3732 


3732 


Front View. Back View. 

LADIES’ DEMI-POLONAISE. 

No. 3732.—The garment illustrated allows high cents. Of any material, 27 inches wide, yards 
trimming at the back of the skirt, and is consequently are necessary to make the garment illustrated, for a 
very popular. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies lady of medium size. Any other decorations than 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 25 those represented maybe employed with equal effect 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3742.—The pattern to the garment illustrated, 
is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist 


size, 3£ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be re¬ 
quired. Price of pattern, 20 cents. Grenadine, made 


measure. To make the skirt for a lady of medium and trimmed as illustrated, would be veiy handsoma 
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Front View. Back View. 

• LADIES’ PLAIN, GORED OVER-SKIRT, TIED AT THE BACK, 


No. 3739.—The garment represented is one of the 
season’s novelties, and the pattern is in 9 sizes for 
ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To 


make the skirt for a lady of medium size, 4} yards of 
27-inch-wide material will be required. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents. 


Front View. 
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Back View. 
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Back View. 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3707.—The pretty and stylish pattern here il- may also be selected for any trimmings appropriate 
liistrated, requires 2-fe yards of 27-inch-wide goods to to the season. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
make it, for a miss of 12 years. The style is well from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 15 cents, 
adapted to Spring goods of every description, and 


3714 

Front View. 


GIRLS’ MAN- 
• TILLA, WITH 
BELTED BACK. 

No. 3714.—The 
pattern to this gar¬ 
ment is in 6 sizos for 
gif Is from 4 to 9 years 
of age. To make the 
mantilla for a girl of 
(3 years, 3 yards of 
material, 27 inches 
wide, will be neces¬ 
sary. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 15 cents. 


BOYS’ JACKET. BOYS’ JACKET. 

No. 3715.—The pattern to this garment is in 8 No. 3741.—To make the garment represented for 
sizes for boys from 5 to 12 years of age, and costs 20 a boy of 10 years, 2^ yards of material, 27 inches 
cents. To make the garment for a boy of 7 years, wide, will be sufficient The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
2£ yards of material, 27 inches wide, are required. boys from 5 to 12 years of age, and costs 20 cents. 


3715 

Back View. 


3707 

Front View. 


3714 

Back View. 


3715 

Front View. 


3741 

Back View. 


3707 


3741 

Front View. 
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MISSES’ FRENCH 
BASQUE. 


No. 3738.—To make this 
pretty garment for a miss of 
12 years, 2J yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will be requir¬ 
ed. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years 
of age, and costs 15 cents. 


Back View 


ETNOnCE.-We are Agents fbr the Sale of E. BUTTERICK Sc CO’S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or else of tlaem to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 

oMer * T. S. ABTHUB & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St.. Phils. 


3738 

Front View 


3735 

Front View. 


3735 

Back View. 


3760 


37G0 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No. 3735.—The pattern to the pretty costume il¬ 
lustrated is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of 
age, and costs 20 cents. Of any material, 27 inches 
wide, 6f yards will be required to make the garment 
represented, for a girl of 7 years. 


Front View- Bade View. 

BOYS’ SCOTCH SUIT. 

No. 3760.—Costumes like the one represented, 
are eminently popular for small boys, and may be 
made up of velvet, Scotch plaid or suit material. 
The pattern is in 6 sizes for boys from 3 to 8 years 
of age, and costs 20 cents. To' make the suit for a 
boy of 6 years, 4$ yards of material, 27 inches wide 
will be necessary. 


Front View. 


MISSES’ BASQUE WAIST. 

No. 3706.—The garment 
represented by these engrav¬ 
ings, requires 2| yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, to 
make it for a miss 11 years 
old. The pattern is in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age, and its price 
is 15 cents. 


3706 

Back Vieic. 
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<; THE CONFIDANTE. 

A LETTER, Lucy? for me to read? 

Ah, tell-tale blushes, yhat secret now? 

I am but teasing. There, never heed, 

. Nqr blur with furrows that little brow. 

Tes, as I thought. ’Tis the old, old tale: 

He loves you; dreams of you night and day; 
With hope he brightens, with dread turns pale. 
Truths, dear sister, or babblings gray. 

Love lives forever, if heart-born—real; 

But fades like the roses I’ve now just clipped, 
When told by oqp who your peace would steal, 
Then flit to some blossom as honey-lipped. 

To you each word here is truth’s own mint; 

T6 me, once cheated, there’s room for doubt, 
Yoti, sister, could give him your love sans stint— 
What? tears and trembling? a dawning pout? 

Weljl, darling, believe, then, and cynic thought 
Shall fade away in your love’s sweet sun; 

He is not worldly, nor fashion-taught; 

I ivould not darken new light begun. 

! 

His words are manly; an honest ring 
Scfunds in each sentence. Ah! Lucy, live 
Lonjg in the love that can never wing, 

Whilst I—well, yes—I have yet to give. 


; HEIDELBERG. 

fT^HIS ancient city, famous for its university, 
I i which, alter those of Prague and Vienna, is 
the oldest in Germany, is situated on the 
left hank of the River Neckar, in a most beautiful 
district of country. It is built on a narrow strip 
of ground between the river on the north, and the 
northern extremity of the Goissberg Mountain on 
the ^outh, and consists mainly of one street nearly 
Ih ree mil es in length. It is thirteen miles south- 
eastlofTkfanheim, and about fifty-four miles south 
of Ffankfort-on-thc-Maine. Among the most im- 
portknt buildings in Heidelberg are the Church of 
the Holy Ghost, through which a partition-wall 
has| l|>een run, and in which Catholic and Protestant 
wop^hip are carried on simultaneously; the Church 
of Peter’s, on the door of which Jerome of| 
Prague, the companion of Huss, nailed huf cele¬ 
brated Theses, at the same time publicly anpounc- 
ingmis doctrines before a multitude assembled in 
the! bhurch-yard; and the ruins of the castle, 
whidh was formerly the residence of the Electors 
Palatine, and which, in 1764, was set on fire by 
ll gijijrdng and totally destroyed. In the cellar 
undcjr this castle is the famous Heidelberg Tun, 
thhjttr-six feet long and twenty-four high, capable 
of dqntaining eight hundred hogsheads. 

Longfellow, in his “ Hyperion,” thus speaks, in 
his poetic prose, of this castle 
“Eftgti and hoar on the forehead of the Jetten- 
buhl, stands the Castle of Heidelberg. Behigdjtj 


rise the oak-crested hills of the Geissberg and the 
Kaiserstuhl; and in front, from the wide terrace 
of masonry, you can almost throw a stone upon 
the roofs of tho town, so close do they lie beneath. 
Above this terrace rises the broad front of the 
Chapel of St. Udalrich. On the left stands the 
slender octagon tower of the horologe; and on the 
right, a huge, round tower, battered and shattered 
by the mace of war, shoves up with its broad 
shoulders the beautiful palace and garden-terrace 
of Elizabeth, wife of the Count Palatine Frederick. 
In the rear are older palaces and towers, forming 
a vast, irregular quadrangle; Rudolph’s ancient 
castle, with its Gothic gloriette and fantastic gables; 
the Giant’s Tower, guarding the draw-bridge over 
the moat; the Rent Tower, with the linden trees 
growing on its summit; and the magnificent Rit- 
tersaal of Otho-Heuy, Count Palatine of the Rhine 
and Grand Seneschal of the Holy Roman Empire. 
From the gardens behind the castle you pass under 
the archway of the Giant’s Tower in the great 
court-yard. The diverse architecture of different 
ages strikes the eye, and curious sculptures. In 
niches on the wall of St Udalrich’s chapel stand 
rows of knights in armor, broken and dismem¬ 
bered ; and on the font of Otho Rittersaal, the 
heroes of Jewish history and classic fable. You 
enter the open and desolate chambers of the rain, 
and on every side are medallions and family arms; 
the Globe of the Empire and the Golden Fleece, or 
file Eagle of the Caesars, resting on the escutcheons 
of Bavaria and the Palatinate. Over the windows, 
and door-ways, and chimney-pieces are sculptures 
and mouldings of exquisite workmanship; and 
the eye is bewildered by the profusion of caryatides, 
and arabesques, and rosettes, and fan-like flutings, 
and garlands of fruits and flowers and acorns, and 
bullock’s heads with draperies of foliage and 
muzzles of lions, holding rings in their teeth. The 
cunning hand of Art was busy for six centuries in 
raising and adorning these walls; the mailed hands 
of time and war have defaced and overthrown 
them in less than two. Next to the Alhambra of 
Grenada, the Castle of Heidelberg is the dtost 
magnificent ruin of the Middle Ages. 

“ In tho valley below flows the rushing stream 
of the Neckar. dose to its margin, on the oppo¬ 
site side, rises the Mountain of All Saints, crowned 
with the ruins of a convent; and up the valley 
stretches the mountain-curtain of the OdenwalcL 
So close and many are the hills which eastward 
shut the valley in, that the river seems a lake. 
But westward it opens upon the broad plain of the 
Rhine, like the mouth of a trumpet; and tho 
blast of a trumpet is. at times the Wintry wind 
through this narrow mountain-pass, The blue 
Alsatian hills rise beyond; and, on a platform or 
strip of level land, between the Neckar <pid' the 
mountains; right under the castle, stands the town, 
of Heidelberg; as the old song eays, 'a^phiaaant 
town, when it haS done raining.’^ c 
_ The university which has been so often described 
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In connection with “student life in Germany,” 
stands in the centre of the town. As an editice it 
is plain and not very large. It comprises faculties 
of theology, law, medicine and philosophy. The 
number of students ranges from live to seven hun¬ 
dred ; and there are about one hundred professors 
and teachers. Its valuable library contains nearly 
two hundred thousand volumes and three thou¬ 
sand manuscripts. The library, the anatomical 
and zoological museums are in separate build¬ 
ings. 


cast them carelessly aside, as no longer worthy of 
consideration or kindness; but, somehow, I find 
it impossible to treat my first silk dress in thi* 
cruel manner. 

How well I remember the day it was bought! 
what a long time I was deciding between the many 
patterns that were spread out before me. Should I 
have a blue or a brown, a black or a gray? And 
when it was suggested that a stripe would be beet, 
I was fully half an hour making up my mind 
whether a wide or a narrow stripe would be the 



MY STRIPED SILK DRESS. 

OBITUARY. 

BY n. NINA HAZEIjTON. 

\ f iJS, the poor thing is almost gone, there Is 
Y no doubt about that. The flounce is soiled 
—and frayed an inch deep, there is a dreadful 
darn right on the front breadth, the under sides of 
the sleeves are so ragged that I am obliged to keep 
my arms in a certain position, when I wear it with¬ 
out a sack, and in fact, the whole dress looks as 
though it might at any moment, without the 
slightest warning, suddenly go all to pieces, like 
the wonderfhl 14 One Hoss Shay.” 

Yet it goes to my heart to think of consigning 
my old gray silk to the dark depths of the rag-bag. 
It is customary, I know, when people or things 
have become useless alter long years of service, to 


prettier. But at last I fixed upon a certain black 
and gray silk, nor have I ever repented my choice. 

Well, it was a beautiftil dress when first finished. 
There were ruffles and bands of the material, and 
innumerable pipings of glossy grey satin, and the 
front of the overskirt was cut in points, while the 
back was ruffled, and here and there were bows of 
the silk. The last stitch was taken Saturday night, 
and when Sunday morning dawned bright and 
beautiful, I felt in an unusually religious mood, 
and was ready, that day, to go to church twice, 
Sunday School, and two or three prayer meetings 
thrown in between; so great was my humble 
piety. 

I was perfectly satisfied to have no other good 
dress that' whole summer, for I went but very little, 
and it looked new and fresh; but when October 
came, and the concerts, and operas, and lectures 
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began, and I found I must wear my gray silk by bands of black velvet. The yard that had been 
everywhere that I went, then, the novelty soon left over, with the overskirt, made a polonaise, 
wore off—and the bottom of the skirt also, I am which was edged with some gnipure lace 
sorry to say. formerly adorned a cashmere suit of my mother’s, 

Did you hear Miss Kellogg last winter? In the and altogether the old silk looked almost as fresh 
balcony, just to the right, sat the girl in the striped as new. I did not appear in it more than perhaps 
silk dress. Did you hear Thomas’s Orchestra, or twenty times that spring, but when Ml came 
De Murska? Did you attend the Star Course of again I began to wear it in earnest. It certainly 
Lectures? If you had looked where the editors was a most wonderful dress, suited to almost any 
sit, you would have discovered the girl in the occasion when a dress of some kind was necessary, 
striped silk dress. If you walkod down Chestnut For a trip down town of a rainy morning, wh&t 
Street, thero she was. If you w ent to the library, could be more suitable than a black and gray 
there she was again. If you rode in the Twelfth striped silk, I should like to know’? For a cere- 
Street cars, yon w f ere sure to meet her. I fear peo- monious call, an opera toilet, a costume for shop¬ 
pie began to w'onder w'hether I ever took off that ping, riding or excursions to the park, I found a 
dress, but did not eat, and sleep, and live in it, striped silk dress eminently serviceable, and am 
week after week. willing to certify to the same if desired. It was a 

But I would not remain in-doors because I had consoling thought that, if I never became knqwn 
only one dress to wear, although I disliked to ride as an authoress, I stood a very good chantse of be- 
ou the same line of cars too frequently, and some- coming exceedingly well known as the girl in the 


times slipped out the back gate instead of going 
around the front Way, for fear of the neighbors. 

The happiest moment of my life came to me 
when wearing that same despised silk. Not 
that I got a hutfband in it. Oh, dear me, no! A 
girl with only one good dress stands a very poor 
chance of getting a suitor now’-a-days. But some¬ 
thing almost as delightful happened one afternoon. 

I believe I trembled from the time I threw the 
old gray silk over my head when preparing to go, 
until I found myself safe back home again. It 
was a*very oold day, the first of November, and I 
remember I wore a black velvet basque almost as 
venerable as myself, and w'hich show’ed its age, I 
think, rather more, and a gray felt hat that I got 
at a milliner’s w r ay down in the low r er part of the 
city, where they ow’cd my father some money—a 
very fortunate thing for me, by the by. I had a 
pink ribbon lx>w with long ends at my throat, and 
carried a certain small roll, the disposal of which 
was to make my fortune. 

How the wind blew’ as I left the cars and hurried 
down Chestnut Street! My foce began to grow 
dreadfhlly cold; and how could I ever confront 
the great publisher with a red nose! I shall never 
forget with what fear and trembling I passed and 
repassed his office before I could find courage to 
enter. Finally I made one desperate effort, and 
opened the door. But the moment it closed gently 
behind me, I would have given anything to have 
been out in the cold street again. It was too late 
to turn back, however, so I timidly inquired for 
the “ editor,” and w'as ushered into his private 
office. 

The dear old gentleman! How kind he was to 
me, and how pleasantly he said as he took the little 
roll from, my hand: “ I presume w e shall take it.” 

And then, a few days later, with what a proud 
step did I walk into that same private office to re¬ 
ceive a ten-dollar bill for my sketch—the first 
money I had ever earned in my life. I doubt if 
on the whole length of Chestnut Street that after¬ 
noon you Could have found a happier girl than the 
one in the striped silk drees. 

.Yoo. would scarcely have known the old dross 
when. I worn it again the next spring. The silver 
pipings had disappeared, and were replaced 


stripod silk dress. 

O dear old dress, thy reign is over! It will soon 
be a moral impossibility to w ear thee again. Thou 
art gone; and w’hat shall I say of thy many vir¬ 
tues, thy untiring service, thy marvellous dura¬ 
bility! It is only a year and a half since thou 
came to me fresh from the shop w’indow; and now 
thy short but busy life has just ended; an hour’s 
work with the scissors, and thou wilt lie at my 
feet a mass of old, worn, dirty silk, no longer of 
use in the world, but which I shall ever regard 
with a tender feeling because of the precious 
memories liidden among its folds! 

And as I am w’riting from Philadelphia, perhaps 
it would be well, in closing this brief sketch of thy 
life, to add a verse of obituary poetry, but I can 
only think of one line which would be appropriate, 
and that is, 

“ Gone, but not forgotten.’* 

i 

BONNETS. 

BY B. B. D. 

HE proper, legitimate shape of a bonnet will 
probably be always a vexed question. to 
humanity. There will always be three dis¬ 
tinct opinions, to say nothing of the right opinion, 
about them. Women, taken as a class, will Ad¬ 
mire the coming bonnet; men, taken as a class, 
will revile that particular bonnet, and be loud in 
their praises of the bonnet just departing. Old 
ladies and gentlemen who abjure the present, and 
live only in their remembrance of M the good old 
times,” will declare that no bonnet of later date 
than the bonnets of their youth is either becoming 
or modest, or in any way proper for a lady to wear. 
Oh, these good old times, w’hen all the feshkma 
w r ere sensible! Yet, my mother tells me of wear* 
ing a hat with three upright ostrich feathers—very 
similar, I should judge, to the style of to-day—and 
my grandmother has described to me I know not 
what absurdities of head-gear. 

The author remembers seeing the last dap tiUsy 
form of the hideous bonnet on the middle of the 
right side of the picture. And, moreover, she ban 
heard elderly people talk of the times whan bon¬ 
nets were made to oover the head and shield tbs 
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face. This style certainly did that with a ven¬ 
geance! 

It is quite an amusing recreation for the mind 
for a person to recall all the changing forms of 
bonnets during even half an ordinary lifetime. 

Succeeding these coal-scuttles came in the much j 
vaunted cottage bonnet, of which no representa¬ 
tion is given in the picture. This was straight in 
its outlines, with square-edged, flat crown, and 


worn for two or three years, and then suddenly 
long tabs came in, meeting completely under the 
chin. 

Again fashion halted and dallied, and evidently 
did not know what to do next. Now it was a 
round crown, then a flat crown; now the capo or 
curtain high and narrow, and of the material of the 
bonnet; then it must be low and broad, and of silk 
or ribbon. Next the bonnets began to spread out 



about as graceful and artistic as a log of wood 
chopped off the proper length, and hewn out to 
admit the head. This form, slightly altered from 
year to year, was in favor for some little time; 
and then suddenly came the gypsy bonnet, a 
modified form of the bonnet seen at the bottom of 
the left hand, only it was smaller, more graceful, 
not so astoundingly trimmed, and very pretty and 
coquettish on a young girl. The form of bonnet 
with the sides rounding away from the face was 


at the sides, while they remained flat on the fore¬ 
head ; and retaining this general form, they gradu¬ 
ally receded from the head until they merely rested 
on the hair at the hack. Then by a sudden jump 
they came back to the forehead, and setting dose 
to the sides of the face, they proceeded to project 
farther and farther until the front of the top 
towered high above and beyond the head, and its 
height was further enhanced by the style of piling 
all the trimming just on this highest point 
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Then fashion considered what she should do 
next; and, desirous of making a sensation, she 
said bonnets without curtains. Women sighed 
and obeyed. Her next order was bonnets without 
crowns. Women sighed again, and some refused 
to obey at first, but succumbed at last. Then she 
said pancakes, and then all her followers said, 
44 Aye, aye, pancakes it is !’* Then she ordered a 
puff of lace and wisp of ribbon, and all who wished 
to be in the fashion went out bareheaded to all 
practical purposes. 

Since then, fashion has led us such a dance that 
it is possible to describe all her gyrations. 

A little before the time of the last coal-scuttle 
bonnet—say fifteen years ago—hats were intro¬ 
duced as a legitimate head apparel for women, and 
the forms of these have been more varied even 
than those of bonnets. Some have been exceed¬ 
ingly pretty; others exceedingly ugly; and to-day 
the styles are so many and so varied, that 44 you 
pays your money and you takes your choice.” 

Now the especial point which every one would 
like to see settled, at least abstractly—what is a 
proper and artistic form of covering for the head? 

Now the first definition given in Webster of the 
case of both bonnet and hat is, 44 a covering for the 
head.” Still, as there must be a slight distinction 
between these two, else we should never have had 
the separate names, they must represent two dif¬ 
ferent and distinctive styles—the hat the round 
and regular form, the bonnet the irregular. Thus 
reduced down to the simplest forms, the bonnet is 
best represented by the half-handkerchief thrown 
over the head and tied under the chin, the hat by 
the round, fiat form, fastened on the top of the 
head by a ribbon passing over it, and tied also 
under the chin. 

Thus we see that fashion at one point did touch 
the artistic, just at the very time we were howling 
out against her for ordering us to wear capeless 
and crownless bonnets and 44 pancake ” hats. She 
only touched, she did not stop to dwell and 
amplify. These forms must always be considered 
as the most nearly representing the truly artistic 
when we speak of bonnets and hats for use. 

When we regard them as for ornament, there 
are two forms they may adopt and still be artistic— 
the helmet and the coronet. Some of the styles at 
the present time represent these forms well, and, 
though differing so noticeably from the shapes of 
twenty years ago as to seem grotesque and absurd 
to any one whose tastes were formed then, are yet 
very pretty and very becoming to some faces, and 
not to be objected to on the score of being in¬ 
artistic. 

The flat, round hat grows naturally to the sea¬ 
side, the sundown, and from thence into all shapes 
of crowned or crownless hats. There are two of 
these, both of them very becoming, though one 
looks a little top-heavy from its abundance of 
trimming. The hat at the top is coquettish in de¬ 
sign, and would be very pretty if it were not 
notably too large for the head it covers. The hat 
immediately below describes a halo rather than a 
diadem around the very pretty face, which it 
either becomes or else is beautified by. The bon¬ 
net or hat at the bottom of the picture is contrary 


to all our received ideas of such articles ; yet who 
shall say it is not quaintly becoming, and certainly 
not inconvenient, since it serves the purpose of 
both bonnet and parasol. 


THE RIVER WYE. 

BY E. I. N. BAMMLBB. 

HIS beautiful British stream has its souroe 
in 44 lofty Plinlimmon,” a mountain of South 
Wales, the summit of which is two thou¬ 
sand four hundred and sixty-three feet above the 
level of the sea. The Wye flows from the south 
side of the mountain, in Montgomeryshire, south¬ 
eastward, through a portion of Radnorshire, and 
then running more directly south, forms the 
boundary between the counties of Radnor and 
Breson. Turning to the east, and intersecting 
Herefordshire, it again takes a southerly course, 
dividing Honcester from Monmouth, and enters 
the estuary of the Severn, two miles below Chep- 
stone. Although of Welsh birth, and distinguished 
in all early Welsh documents as Gwy— 41 the 
river”—in its maturity it is English. It is the 
fairest of five other streams to which Plinlimmon 
gives birth, running its course of a hundred and 
thirty miles through luxuriant scenery—hill and 
dale, rock and valley—in its earlier progress over 
many falls, through reaches of green meadow 
land, 44 a wanderer ’midst the woods,” encircling 
prosperous towns, and navigable for seventy miles 
from the sea. 

One of the most attractive points on the Wye— 
to the general tourist—is the renowned town of 
Ross—a town which owes its fame to the 44 Man ” 
who, a century and a half ago, gave it an illustri¬ 
ous page in history, and whose name Pope has 
thus immortalized: 

44 Rise, honest muse! and sing the Man of Ross: 
Pleas’d Yaga* echoes through her winding bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry 
brow? 

From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns toss’d, 

Or in proud fells magnificently lost; 

But, clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose? 

Who taught the heaven-directed spire to rise? 

4 The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread I 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread: 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state. 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate: 

Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans bless’d. 
The young who labor, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick? the Man of Ross relievos, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 


• The Wye. 
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44 Tlirioe happy man! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do! 

Say, oh, what sums that generous hand supply? 
What mines, to swell that boundless charity? 

44 Of debts and taxes, wife and children dear, 

This nmn possess’d—five hundred pounds a year. 

•• And what! no monument, inscription, stone? 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown? 

44 Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name; 

Go search it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and poor makes all the history; 

Enough that Virtue filled the space between, 
Proved by the ends of being to have been.” 

The hotel of Ross is a stately building, occupy¬ 
ing’ a portion of the once honored 44 Prospect,” a 


embracing a fine expanse of country—hill and 
dale, green meadows, crowded farm-yards, church 
spires, pleasant villages and venerable ruins, 
records of the old Romans and their British pre¬ 
decessors. 

There are in Ross several memorials of 44 the 
Man.” One of these is the house in which he 
lived, and where Coleridge, nearly a century after 
his death, wrote the beautiful lines commencing— 

44 Richer than miser o’er his countless hoards, 
Nobler than kings, or king-polluted lords, 

Here dwelt the Man of Ross! O traveller, hear! 
Departed merit claims a reverent tear. 

Friend to the friendless, to the sick man health, 
With generous joy he viewed his modest wealth; 
He heard the widow’s Heaven-breathed prayer of 
praise; 

He mark’d the sheltered orphan’s tearful gaze; 



height just outside the town, the grounds com¬ 
prising which were given, for “five hundred 
years,” to his fellow-townsmen by the Man of 
Rosa. It was prettily laid out for 44 their conve¬ 
nience and recreation.” Here he constructed a 
reservoir to supply them with water— 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Nor in proud falls magnificently lost;” 

but that it might pour “health” and “solace” 
“ through the plain” to all who needed. The en¬ 
tire character of the place is now changed, though 
the name remains. The reservoir is now a dry 
hollow, the fountains gone, the 44 seats ” destroyed, 
“the shady rows” of elms cut down; “in a 
■word,” says Mr. Hall, 44 all that could do honor to 
the memory of 4 the Man,’ and continue his benevo¬ 
lence from generation to generation, has been re¬ 
moved by one innovator after another.” 

From the hotel there is a wide-spread view, 


Or, where the sorrow-shrivelled captive lay, 
Pour’d the bright blaze of freedom’s noontide 
ray.” 


The church is another memorial of this worthy 
man. Under a plain stone, beside the altar, he is 
buried. Since Pope wrote, a tomb has been erected 
to his memory. On it is a bas-relief, purporting 
to be a portrait, and a tablet representing Charity 
and Benevolence. But the chief interest of the 
church is derived from another source. Growing 
from the pew where the good man was wont to sit, 
are two elm-trees, which, when in full leaf, are 
singular adornments of the sacred edifice. They 
are, it is said, about fifty years old, but not thicker 
than a man’s arm, and are necessarily cut at the 
tops when they reach the roof, which is their 
boundary. 

, Blessed be the memory of good John Kyrle, the 
Man of Ross! and may the prophet yet find in hift 
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own country the honors that have been bestowed 
. upon him by all the rest of the world.* 

Descending the Wye from Ross to Monmouth, 
the tourist generally goes by one of the native 
boats. The coracle, which boatmen use to-day on 
the Wye, differs little from that in which their 
forefathers floated when the Romans were rulers 
on its banks. In shape it resembles half a walnut- I 
shell. Some laths, or rude sticks, laid crosswise, 
form the skeleton. This is covered with canvas, 
or zinc, instead of the ancient horse-hide. A 
plank across the middle makes the seat; a small 
paddle is used for directing its movements. The 
whole affair is so light, that a man can easily carry 
it on his back. It draws very little water, and is 
easily upset, so that considerable skill is needed in 
Jits navigation. 

A very brief voyage on the Wye suffices to 
mqke the tourist acquainted with its peculiarities. 
Its “winding bounds,” like those of the lower 
Mississippi, are so remarkable that frequently, 
after his boat has floated four or five miles; the 
voyager finds himself within gunshot of the place 
from which he started—a tree-clad hill, or a church 
spire, seen directly in front, presently appearing 
at the sic(e of, or, in another moment, behind the 
spectator; while, perhaps, in a few minutes, it is 
immediately in front of him again; and all these 
changes come so suddenly as to seem incompre¬ 
hensible. 1 

The Wve has been well described as a “ capri¬ 
cious and headlong current,” its sudden rises and 
Mis rendering it but little available to commerce. 
During, <>r after rains, it rushes along at immense 
speed, overflowing its banks, and, in some in¬ 
stances, gashing its rock boundaries. In fine 
weather, though even then a rapid stream, it be¬ 
comes very shallow in parts. Through nearly the 
whole of its course from Ross to Chepstow, where 
it joins the Severn, the Wye is, as Wordsworth 
describes it, “a wanderer through the woods;” 
indeed, during its lower portion, the foliage and 
rocks are so closely intermixed as to afford no 
passage—not even a foot-path—from the banks. 
These trees are, for the most part, oak and beech. 
The great attraction of the Wye, however, consists 
in the Singularly picturesque limestone rocks 
which continually, as it wore, look down upon and 
guard' the river. From every hole and crevice 
creep ivy and other parasitic plants, covering these 
rocks with various shades of green, except on jut¬ 
ting crags where the wind has power—these are 
stripped bare, or garmented only with lichens. 

* John Kyrle, celebrated by Pope as the Man of Ross, 
was bom at Whltehouse, In Gloucestershire, and pos¬ 
sessed an estate of five hundred poundB a year at Ross, 
in Herefordshire, where he died in 1751, aged ninety. 
The good deeds of this estimable man so highly eulo¬ 
gized by Pope In his “ Moral Essays,” do not appear to 
be overrated. Warton says, Kyrle was the Howard 
of his age, and that he deserved to be celebrated beyond 
any of the heroes of Pin das. Johnson says of him: 
“The truth is, that Kyrle was a man of known integ¬ 
rity and active benevolence, by whose solicitations the 
wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to his 
charitable schemes. This influence he obtained by an 
example of liberality exerted to the utmost extent of 
his power, and was thus enabled to give niore than he 
had.* 


They are “simple and grand, rarely formal and 
fantastic.” The Wye is a lonely river. For miles 
together along its banks there are no habitations. 
An extensive forest, dense, deep and gloomy, os 
some old primeval wood, shuts it in during a larg»* 
portion of its lower course. The only peasantry 
living near it are the boatmen and charcoal-burners, 
who are rarely seen—the one laboring only when 
the tide serves, and the other toiling among the 
trees that hide them from sight: 

“ Wreaths of smoke 

Sent up in silence from among the trees; 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem. 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods.” 

To its natural gifts of l>eauty, and they are 
many, may be added others derived from pretty 
villages, the spires of near or distant churches, 
secluded form-houses, cultivated demesnes and 
mansions, populous towns and venerable bridges, 
and more especially the ruins of ancient castles 
and “holy abbeys”—some of the grandest “re¬ 
mains” in JCngland—all which contribute their 
attractions to the lovely river-scenery of the Wye; 
recalling with impressive effect the lines of the 
poet: 

“Time 

Hath moulded into beauty many a tower 
Which, when it frown’d with all its battlements. 
Was only terrible.” 

Our engraving gives a view of the Wye at its 
junction with the Monnow below Monmouth, just 
under a tree-clad hill, to which is given the un¬ 
accountable name of “ Gibraltar.” The two rivers 
run at either side of a flat, green meadow, and 
embrace as they turn its corner, proceeding thence 
together to Chepstow town, thenceto rapid Severn, 
and thence into the Bristol Channel. 


VIEW ON THE SCHUYLKILL IN FAIRMOUNT 
PARK. 

T HE picturesque view here given embraces, 
as the principal object, the recently-com¬ 
pleted Girard Avenue Bridge, which is said 
to be one of the finest and broadest bridges in the 
world, the width being one hundred feet. The 
length is a thousand foot. It has a centre road¬ 
way of sixty-seven feet, with footpaths on each 
side, sixteen and a half feet in width. It is built 
of iron on solid stone piers and abutments, and is 
handsomely painted. The railings are panelled, 
each pannel being filled with designs in bronze, 
eight in number, three being of cotton plant, one 
of the heron, one of the Phoenix, one of the eagle, 
one of the swan, one of the owl. The cost of this 
elegant structure was one million four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

It spans the Schuylkill at Girard Avenue, con¬ 
necting the East and West Fair mount Parka at 
that point, from which is obtained one of the many 
charming views that constantly break on visitors 
to our magnificent Park. The view is taken from 
the west side of the river, looking down toward 
I the city, half a mile distant, but wholly concealed 
| by woods and rising ground. Just below the 
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tract end of the bridge is the Zoological Garden, 
destined to be one of the finest hi our country, 
am! only a little way back the grounds on which 
tlie great Centennial buildings are now being con¬ 


structed. This is only one of the many bits of fine 
scenery in Fairmount Park, which embraces an 
area of over two thousand acres, being nearly three 
times as large as Central Park, New York. 
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j. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

BY MBS. ELLEN M. MITOHKLL. 

J OSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER 
was bora April 23d, 1775, in Maiden Lane, 
Cpvent Garden, London. His lather was a 
barber of small means, uneducated and penurious. 

“He never praised me,” says the son, “except 
for having saved a half-penny.” And this, per¬ 
haps, explains the son’s parsimony in after life. 

At the age of thirteen, Turner was sent to school 
at Margate. According to one biographer, he 
tliere fell in love with the sister of a schoolfellow, 
was constant to the attachment, and six years later 
declared his passion and was accepted. But the 
young lady’s step-mother, not liking the match, 
took advantage of a tour he made into Yorkshire, 
and intercepted their letters. So his betrothed, 
thinking herself forsaken, accepted a new lover, 
as so many women do, out of sheer desperation, 
seeking thus to hide wounded feeling and a break¬ 
ing heart. 

The wedding-day was set when Turner returned.! 
Judge what he felt on hearing this! Too late came 
his explanation. The lady was inexorable; she 
had pledged her word, and could not break it, she 
thought, with honor to herself. She was married 
soon afterward, unhappily, of course—for in what 
else but wretchedness can a loveless union result? 

It is said that Turner never recovered from this 
blow. He grew every year more eccentric and 
misanthropic, and to the end of his life remained 
a bachelor. Art became his sole mistress, and to 
her he devoted himself thereafter with undivided 
heart. Who shall say the world is not a gainer by 
his disappointment ? Had he possessed other ties, 
he could not have worshipped art so exclusively. 

Ruskin speaks of Turner’s tour into Yorkshire 
as the beginning of his true life. Bora and bred 
in London, this was his first impressive acquaint¬ 
ance with the country. “ For the first time the 
silence of nature round him, her freedom sealed to 
him, her glory opened to him. Peace at last; no 
roll of cartwheel, nor mutter of sullen voices in 
the back shop; but curlew cry in space of heaven, 
and welling of bell-toned streamlet by its shadowy 
rock. Freedom at last. Dead-wall, dark railing, 
fencod field, gated garden, all passed away like 
the dream of a prisoner; and behold, far as foot or 
eye can race or range, the moor and cloud. Love¬ 
liness at last. It is here, then, among these de¬ 
serted vales! Not among men. Those pale, 
poverty-struck or cruel faces—that multitudinous, 
marred humanity—are not the only things that 
God has made. Here is something He has made 
which no one has marred. Pride of purple rocks, 
and river pools of blue, and tender wilderness of 
glittering trees, and misty lights of evening on 
immeasurable hills!” 

Here, too, Turner first saw ruins. “ And thus,” 
continues Ruskin, “ the fate and issue of all his 
work were determined at once. He must be a 
painter of the strength of nature, there was no 
beauty elsewhere than in that; he must paint also 
the labor and sorrow and passing away of men; 
this was the great human truth visible to him.” 
Turner seems to have shown a love for art almost 


in his cradle. He was only fourteen when ad¬ 
mitted a student in the Royal Academy, but long 
before that had been employed to color prints for 
an engraver, and had offered lor sale certain juve¬ 
nile sketches in the windows of his father's shop. 
The first picture he exhibited on the walls of the 
Academy was in 1790, when he had reached the 
age of fifteen. It was entitled “ A View of the 
Archbishop’s Palace at Lambeth.” 

He began his art by sketching from nature, a 
practice he continued to the very last. He used 
all methods, yet constantly preferred water-colors 
to oil. Some of his sketches are mere pencil out¬ 
lines, but as dear and definite in their details as if 
traced from a camera. Their fidelity seems won¬ 
derful when we remember the circumstances under 
which they were often taken; on a coach top, per¬ 
haps, or on the deck of a boat tossed upon the 
waters. 

There was nothing in nature that he did pot 
represent; frail leaflet, humble weed, lofty, branch¬ 
ing tree, tinted rock, or cloud-capped mountain, 
were alike transferred to his sketch-book. Human 
beings were there, too, in every form of repose 
and action; and cities, and “ wayside bits,” and 
birds, and beasts, and cathedrals, rich with archi¬ 
tectural ornaments. 

Some idea of his industry may be gained from 
the foot that Ruskin, who was appointed to arrange 
his drawings after his death, found “ upwards of 
nineteen thousand pieces of paper, drawn upon by 
Turner in one way or another. Many on both 
aides; some with four, five or six subjects on each 
side (the pencil point digging spiritedly through 
from the foregrounds of the front into the tender 
pieces of sky on the back); some in chalk, which 
the touch of the finger would sweep away; others 
in ink, rotted into holes; others (some splendid 
colored drawings among them) long eaten away 
by damp and mildew, and foiling into dust at the 
edges, in capes and bays of fragile decay; others 
worm-eaten, some mouse-eaten, many torn half 
way through; numbers doubled (quadrupled, I 
should say,) up into four, being Turner’s favorite 
mode of packing for travelling; nearly all rudely 
flattened out from the bundles in which Turner 
had finally rolled them up and squeezed them into 
his drawers in Queen Anne Street.” 

It is said that his studies of skies alone may be 
reckoned by thousands. Many of his sketches are 
so exquisitely colored, and interpret nature so 
faithfully, as to seem like complete pictures. 

To appreciate his labors, one must remember 
that travelling was not so easy in his early days as 
at present. Yet he never allowed a season to pass 
without fresh excursions into the country, and 
had exhibited works ranging over twenty-six 
counties of England and Wales before ho became 
an associate of the Royal Academy, in 1800. True, 
he made these excursions profitable. The book¬ 
sellers bought his “views,” and he thus attained 
two objects—pecuniary emolument and a minute 
and thorough knowledge of nature. Later in lifo^ 
he undertook a series of works, illustrating/ the 
rivers and coast-scenery of England and France. 

Wyatt once employed him to mako some dttraw- 
ings of Oxford, and tells this characteristic sfctbry: 
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A liberal price was to be paid for the work, but to 
do it the artist must sit in the public street. Of 
course, a crowd of curious spectators at once 
assembled, and Turner was so annoyed that he 
borrowed an old post-chaise, and placed it in such 
a position that he could work from the window. 
But when the bill for the drawings came to be 
settled, he insisted that the three shillings and 
sixpence which he had paid for the use of the 
vehicle, should be refunded him by Wyatt. 

Turner* 8 genius soon rose above merely repre¬ 
sentative landscapes, and he began to embody 
sentiment and poetry in the treatment of his sub¬ 
jects. In 1798, he exhibited a picture entitled 
“ Morning among the Coniston Fells, Cumber¬ 
land,** appending to it the following quotation: 

M Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honor to the world’s great Author, rise.” 

These lines have been regarded as almost pro¬ 
phetic, for it is in painting the effects of mist and 
vapor, and their glorious coloring, that Turner 
reaches the hightest point of greatness in his art. 
He offers a striking contrast to Claude, whom he 
studied at first, it is said, with “ tears of despairing 
admiration in his eyes.** That he realized, at last, 
his own superiority, seems evident, or he would 
not have insisted so strongly, in his will, on one of 
his own great pictures being hung up in the Na¬ 
tional Gallery between two of Claude’s. 

After the date mentioned, Turner made frequent 
quotations from the poets, sometimes from Mil¬ 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost,” or Thomson’s “ Seasons,” 
but oftener from a mythical manuscript, called 
•‘The Fallacies of Hope.” Of this Turner was 
doubtless himself the author; at least, no other 
was ever found. There is the same ambiguous, 
eccentric style in “ The Fallacies of Hope,” as in 
his own conversation. He dearly loved mystery, 
mid it was just like one of his freaks to compose 
the lines as occasion required, and then stimulate 
cnrioaity by appending the name of an unknown 
poem. 

In 1839, he exhibited a picture called “The 
Fountain , of Fallacy,” under which was a quota¬ 
tion from the manuscript, incomprehensible, one 
would think, to everybody but himself: 

“ Its rainbow dew diffiised fell on each anxious lip, 
Working wild fantasy, imagining; 

First, Science, in the immeasurable 
Abyss of thought, 

Measured his orbit slumbering.” 

Turner did not at once strike out a new path 
when he commenced painting in oil, but continued 
for some time to imitate the art of his predecessors 
and contemporaries. It was not until 1820, that a 
marked change became manifest in his works—a 
change, it is said, partly owing to his practice of 
painting in water-colors. This, says a critic, “ led 
him to the use of the white ground. He soon per¬ 
ceived the far greater luminousness thus to be ob¬ 
tained; that works so treated, when seen in a 
room, had, as it were, light in themselves, and ap¬ 
peared as if the spectator were looking forth into 
the open air, as compared with the solid paintiness 
of the works of his contemporaries. But how to 


| use his color in sufficiently delicate gradations to 
achieve the same result on a light ground in oil as 
on the paper ground in water-colors, was one of 
his first difficulties; and he was led to adopt the 
use of scumbling, that is to say, of driving very 
thin films of white, or of color mixed with white, 
over a properly-prepared ground. By this means 
he not only obtained infinitely delicate gradations, 
but successfully imitated the effects of air and 
mist; the brighter tints beneath being rendered 
grayer and more distant at the same time by the 
film of white. This enabled him to make the 
points of the composition—his figures, and other 
colored objects in the foreground—stand out in 
extreme brilliancy, from the use of transparent 
color boldly and purely used over the white.” 

But the method was a dangerous one, and almost 
fatal to the permanence of his pictures. Some of 
his most exquisite works are fast disappearing; the 
tints fading, and time will soon effect their total 
ruin. 

Turner’s popularity was of slow growth; he 
was over forty years old when his pictures began 
to command high prices. His “ Carthage ” was so 
abused by the critics that the gentleman who had 
ordered and was to pay one hundred pounds for 
it, refused to complete the bargain. Not long 
afterward, Turner was offered thousands for the 
same work. 

“ This is indeed a triumph,” he exclaimed, ex- 
ultingly. 

But think of the places where he wrought out 
his beautiful conceptions. First, in the dingy bed¬ 
room over his father’s shop in Maiden Lane, and 
then in the studio at 48 Queen Anne Street—studio 
and residence both—rightly called “Turner’s 
Den.” Broom and dusting-brush were unknown 
there; the sky-lights and windows were never 
cleaned, and had broken panes, patched with old 
newspapers, through which the moisture dripped 
in damp weather; the door was black and blis¬ 
tered; the hangings dingy; the carpet worn and 
musty; and from some of the pictures large pieces 
had chipped or scaled off in places. 

It seems incomprehensible that a man could treat 
with such utter neglect and carelessness the crea¬ 
tions of his own genius. For Turner well knew 
the greatness of his powers, and was jealous of 
their recognition. Yet ho loft his pictures in that 
mouldy atmosphere year after year, apparently 
unconcerned for their proper preservation. 

Visitors he rarely received. If any one knocked 
or rang, it was long beforo the summons was an¬ 
swered. Finally, perhaps, the door would be 
opened a little way by his housekeeper, who would 
thrust her head out, and say, “ You can’t come in.” 

On one occasion, though, this female dragon was 
outwitted by Mr. Gillot, the steel-pen manufac¬ 
turer. He called at the “Den,” determined not 
only to get in, but to buy some of Turner’s pic¬ 
tures. He rang the bell again and again, and at 
last the housekeeper came to the door, and, as 
usual, said, “ You can’t come in.” 

But Mr. Gillot thought he would try, and wedg¬ 
ing his toes in the doorway forced himself through 
the aperture. Up the stairs he went, the house¬ 
keeper scolding him all the way. 
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Tomer, hearing the noise, made his appearance 
overhead, and wrathfhlly confronted the intruder. 
* What do yon want here 7” 

44 1 am come to purchase some ot your pictures.” 

M I have none to sell.” 

44 But you won't mind exchanging them for some 
of mine,” said Mr. Gillot, with ready wit, pulling 
out a roll of Bank-of-England notes to the amount 
of five thousand pounds. 

It was a successful maneuver. Turner could 
appreciate the point, and Mr. Gillot obtained his 
pictures. 

Turner could not bear to sell a favorite painting. 
It seemed a part of himself, and he was always 
dejected and melancholy afterward. 

14 1 lost one of my children this week,” he would 
exclaim, mournfully, with tears in his eyes. 

Many stories are told of his parsimony; among 
others, the following: 

Turner had paid a visit to Edinburgh, and been 
hospitably entertained during his whole stay there 
by a Mr. Thompson. Mr. Thompson afterward 
came to London, and Turner, contrary to his usual 
custom In such matters, invited the gentleman to 
dinner. Greatly to his consternation, and that of 
his father, who lived with him at the time, the in¬ 
vitation was accepted. 

But as good fortune would have It, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son was invited to dine with a nobleman the same 
day. Hearing of the previous engagement, the 
nobleman said, 14 Bring Turner with you.” 

Mr. Thompson delivered the message. Turner 
was delighted, but pretended at first to hesitate. 
44 Well, I suppose I must, but—” 

44 Go, Billy,” exclaimed his father, who had been 
listening at the key-hole. 44 Go, Billy; the mutton 
need not be boiled.” 

Yet, though parsimonious, says Leslie, Turner 
was not miserly. At one of the artists' dinners, 
where it was customary for each to contribute 
toward the cost of the entertainment, Chantrey, 
the sculptor, sat at the head of tho table, and by 
way of joke, threw the bill to Turner. Surprising 
to say, he discharged it in full, and steadily refused 
re-imbursement from the others. 

At another time, a gentleman, who had bought 
Turner's sketches when he was a boy, and pro¬ 
phesied his ftiture greatness, fell into difficulties, 
and was greatly embarrassed for want of ready 
money, Turner heard of it, and at once sent a largo 
sum—some versions of the story say twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds—to the gentleman’s steward. It was 
gratefully acknowledged, and afterward repaid. 

From a number of anecdotes, illustrating his 
kindness to young artists, I select two. At one 
time he was on the hanging committee, as it is 
called, of the Royal Academy, and after the walls 
were full, discovered a picture by an unknown 
artist named Bird. He examined it carefully, and 
then exclaimed, 41 A good picture! It must be 
hung up and exhibited.” 

44 Impossible!” replied the others; 14 the arrange¬ 
ment can’t be disturbed. Quite impossible!” 

14 A good picture,” repeated Turner; 44 it must 
be hung up,” and finding them still obstinate, he 
took down one of his own pictures and substituted 
Bird’s. 


Another time, a young artist who had painted 
44 Galileo in the Prison of the Inquisition,” showed 
him tho work. 

“A good picture,” said Turner; 44 frill of pro¬ 
mise.” And seizing a brush, he dashed in some 
geometrical figures upon the prison walls, that 
added fifty guineas to the value of the painting. 

One of Turner’s most poetical works, according 
to Redgrave, is 44 Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,” 
exhibited in 1829, with the following quotation 
from Pope’8 44 Odyssey 

“ Now off at sea, and from the shallows clear. 

As for as human voice could reach the ear; 

With taunts the distant giant I accost, 

Hear me, O Cyclop! hear, ungracious host! 

’Tww» on no cowards, no ignoble slave. 

Thou medltat'st thy meal in yonder cave. 

Cyclop! if any, pitying thy disgrace, 

Ask who disfigured thus that eyeless face? 

Say, ’twas Ulysses, ’twas his deed declare— 
Laertes’s son, of Ithaca the fair, 

Ulysses, for In lighting fields renowned. 

Before whose arm Troy tmabled to the ground.” 

44 It is impossible,” says Redgrave, 44 to go be¬ 
yond the power of color here achieved-; it is on the 
very verge of extravagance, and yet is no way 
gaudy. How near it Is, is seen in any attempt to 
copy the picture; such copies are more surtlv 
failures than those from any other of the painter’s 
works. The mere handling Is a marvel; the ease 
and fre e d o m of the work, the thick impaOCo of 
tints that are heaped on the upper sky, making 
the lower parts recede in true perspective to the 
rising sun; the grand way in which the vessel 
moves over the watery floor; the dream-like poetry 
of the whole, make up a picture without a parallel 
in the world of art.” 

It was greatly admired even by those who could 
not frilly enter into its meaning. 

Turner was one day dining with a large party, 
and sat opposite a gentleman and lady, who every 
now and then glanced at him frirtively, and then 
whispered to each other. 

44 1 know what you are talking about,” said 
Turner, his eyes frill of fun. 44 You are talking of 
my picture.” 

The gentleman bowed, and acknowledged the 
fact. 

44 And where do you think I got the subject 
from r* asked Turner. 

44 Why, from the Odyssey, of course.” 

44 Not a bit of it, my dear sir; I took it from Tom 
Dibdln. Don’t you remember the words? 

44 4 He ate his mutton, drank his wine. 

And then he poked his eye out.’ ” 

Another of Turner’s great pictures la, 44 The 
Slave Ship,” purchased for thirty thousand dollare 
by J. Taylor Johnson, of New York. Ruskin 
says he would choose this, 44 were he reduced to 
rest Turner’s immortality on any single work.” 
And the picture must, indeed, be grandly impres¬ 
sive to answer his description. 

44 It is a sunset on the Atlantic,” he writes, 
44 after prolonged storm; but the storm is partially 
lulled, and the torn and streaming rain-clouds are 
moving in scarlet lines to lose themselves in the 
hollow of the night. The whole surface of the sea 
included in the picture is divided into two ridges 
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of enormous swell, not high nor local, but a low, 
broad heaving of the whole ocean, like the lifting 
«>f its bosom by deep-drawn breath after the torture 
of the storm. Between these two ridges the Are of 
the sunset Mis along the trough of the sea, dying 
it with an awful but glorious light, the intense and 
~ lurid splendor which bums like gold, and bathes 
like blood. Along this fiery path and valley, the 
tossing waves by which the swell of the sea is 
restlessly divided lift themselves in dark, indefi¬ 
nite, fantastic forms, each casting a faint and 
ghastly shadow behind it along the illumined 
foam. They do not rise everywhere, but three or 
four together in wild groups, fitfblly and furi¬ 
ously, as the under-strength of the swell compels 
or permits them; leaving between them treacher¬ 
ous spaces of level and whirling water; now lighted 
with green and lamp-like fire; now' flashing back 
the gold of the declining sun; now' fearfully dyed 
from above with the indistinguishable images of 
the burning clouds which Ml upon them in flakes 
of crimson and scarlet, and give to the reckless 
waves the added motion of their own fiery flying. 
Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow 
breakers are cast upon the mist of the night, which 
gathers cold and low, advancing like the shadow 
of death upon the guilty ship as it labors amidst 
the lightning of the sea, its thin masts written 
upon the sky in lines of blood, girded with con¬ 
demnation in that fearful hue which signs the sky 
with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the 
sunlight and, cast for along the desolate heave of 
the sepulchral waves, incarnadines the multitudi¬ 
nous sea.*’ 

Toward the last, it is said. Turner completely 
ignored details, so that his works seemed rather 
schemes for pictures than attempts at realization. 
He appeared to think it enough to render the 
great truths of sun and shade, and so confused and 
commingled forms that it was difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to make them out. Being asked once 
what a certain object in one corner of his picture 
was meant to represent, he replied: “I don’t 
know, but will call it a wheelbarrow.” 

Critics have alluded to his later style as occa¬ 
sioned by declining powers; but how came it then 
that the change was observed in his oil painting 
only, and not in his water-color? Ruskin indig¬ 
nantly refhtes the accusation, and explains the 
infinite truth and meaning underlying Turner's 
mystery. 

P orfo e t and delicate were the water-colors he 
painted, even In old age. Great as he was in the 
nobler medium of oil, ho rises almost higher in 
thh other art, inventing, as it were, the very 
methods he used, or at least applying those of 
others so judiciously that one never thinks of the 
prooees in admiring the effect produced. 

^Water-color," says Redgrave, “ seemed to lend 
itself readily to the imitation of those effects in 
nature he so much loved to represent—nature lost 
in-m htaze of light rather than dimmed with a twi¬ 
light gloom—and thus it happens that his works- 
in this medium mostly embody some evanescent 
cfifoetj be it flood of sunshine bursting forth after 
or careering in gleams over the plain, the 
monntnin or the sea; or some wrack of clouds, 


some passing shower or rainbow of promise re¬ 
freshing the gladdened and glistening earth." 

Turner’s idealism, rather than his realism, made 
him the greatest landscape painter of the world. 
As early as 1816, Leslie wrote to his friends in 
America: “ Turner is my great favorite of all the 
artists here. He combines the highest poetical 
imagination with an exquisite feeling for all the 
truth and individuality of nature; and he has 
shown that the ideal, as it is called, is not the im¬ 
proving of nature, but the selecting and combin¬ 
ing objects that are most in harmony and character 
with each other." 

We all know that a picture's real value depends 
upon its suggestiveness. One must be led on and 
on, as it were, right into the heart of a painting, 
and at each step grasp new and beautiful mean¬ 
ings, or it will finally cease to give pleasure either 
to eye or heart. And this is why a mere blot of 
Turner’s will often stimulate thought more than a 
finished production by another artist 

From Leslie's estimate of Turner, let us turn 
now to that of Thackeray. He is describing “ The 
Fighting TGmCraire," “as grand a painting," he 
asserts, “as ever figured on the walls of any acad¬ 
emy, or came from the easel of any painter. The 
old TCmCraire is dragged to her last home by a 
little, spiteful, diabolical steamer. A mighty red 
sun, amidst a host of flaring clouds, sinks to rest 
on one side of the picture, and illumines a river 
that seems interminable, and a countless navy that 
fades away into such a wonderful distance as never 
was painted before. The little steamer is belching 
out a volume (why do I say a volume? not a hun¬ 
dred volumes could express it) of foul, lurid, red- 
hot, malignant smoke, paddling furiously, and 
lashing up the water round about it; while behind 
it (a cold, gray moon looking down on it), slow, 
sad, and majestic, follows the brave old ship, with 
death, as it were, written on her. * * * It is 
absurd, you will say (and with a great deal of rea¬ 
son), for Titmarsh or any other Briton to grow so 
politically enthusiastic about a four-foot canvas, 
representing a ship, a steamer, a river, and a sun¬ 
set. But herein surely lies the power of the great 
artist. He makes you see and think of a great deal 
more than the objects before you; he knows how 
to soothe or to intoxicate, to fire or to depress, by 
a few notes, or forms, or colors, of which we can¬ 
not trace the effect to the source, but only acknowl¬ 
edge the power." 

Of “The Slave Ship” Thackeray says with de- 
lightftil candor, “I don’t know whether it is sub¬ 
lime or ridiculous." He lays it down that the 
“ first quality of an artist is to have a large heart, 
believing that all art, all imaginative work of the 
highest order, must originate in and be addressed 
to the best powers of the soul, must submit the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind." 

In person Turner did not look like a man of 
genius. He was short and stout, with a red fooet 
aquiline nose, and keen, restless eyes. He had a 
sturdy sailor-like walk, and a voice deep and 
musical, but was a confused and unintelligible 
speaker. Yet “in careless conversation," says 
Leslie, 44 he often expressed himself happily, and 
was very playftil." He was social by nature, and 
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St a dinner-table joyous, yet at times secluded 
himself completely from the world. He usually 
wore while painting a dingy black coat, and two 
comforters, one wrapped round his head, the other 
his throat. This, together with his rollicking eye 
and unintelligible jokes, gave him something of a 
resemblance to the elder Weller. He never would 
sit for a portrait, and seemed to know, as if by in¬ 
tuition, when a student in the Academy attempted 
to sketch it, and at once changed his position. 
The only authentic likeness of him extant is a pro¬ 
file drawing by Dance. 

Fishing was his sole amusement. On rainy 
days, he might often be seen wending his way to 
the river-side, carrying a dilapidated cotton um¬ 
brella and a fisliing-rod, and dressed in the oddest 
fashion—a flabby hat, ill-fitting green coat, and 
nankeen trousers much too short From early 
morning till late nightfall he would sit upon the 
river bank, shielded by his umbrella, the rain 
pouring down, and patiently wait for a nibble. 
Sometimes he was successful, sometimes not, and 
he was always proud of a good day’s sport 

All through his life he was in the habit of ab¬ 
senting himself for uncertain periods from the 
knowledge of his household and his friends. At 
last, during one of these absences, he died, under 
an assumed name, in a cottage at Chelsea, on the 
19th of December, 1851. Some years before he had 
said to Chan trey, referring to his picture of 44 Car¬ 
thage/* 44 I have appointed you ono of my exec¬ 
utors. When I am dead, will you promise to see 
me rolled up in that picture?’* 

41 Yes,” said Chantrey, “and I promise you also 
that as soon as you are buried I will see you taken 
up and unrolled.” 

Chantrey died first, but Turner’s words were 
remembered, and Dean Milman said at his flmeral, 
44 1 will not read the service over him if he is to be 
wrapped up in that picture.” 

Of course he was not, and it made one of the no¬ 
ble collection ho bequeathed to his country. For 
some years before his death he reftised to sell his 
pictures and was evidently preserving them for 
the great purpose expressed in his will. This was 
to leave them to the nation as a permanent record 
of his genius. So much of his will has been carried 
out, and England possesses nearly twenty thous¬ 
and specimens of his work. 

His fimded property, amounting to nearly two 
hundred thousand pounds, he left to found an 
taylum for decayed artists. This project, too, he 
had cherished for years, and it partially excuses 
his strange and sordid love of money. Yet, owing 
to some technical defect in the wording of his will, 
it has never been carried out. 

It has been asserted that Turner did not believe 
In a future life, but let us hope that at the last 
some ray of divine comfort visited his lonely death¬ 
bed, and taught him the faith in things celestial 
that would so have enhanced the splendor of his 
genius. 

( Drunkenness and covetousness do much re¬ 
semble one another; for the more a man drinketh, 
the more he thirsteth; and the more he hath, still 
the more he ooveteth. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO. 


BY E. HILLER CONKLIN. 


T WELVE years ago, beloved one! 
Twelve rapid, change Ail years; 
And some brought joy and gladness, 
And some brought loss and tears! 

Some days were bright with sunshine. 
And some were dark with rain; 

But, taking the years together, 

We’ve known more joy than pain! 


Twelve years ago, my dearest! 

It scarcely seems so long, 
Since hand in hand we started 
In holy purpose strong. 

The fields grow ever whiter, 
The laborers fall and die, 
And we must work the faster, 
For night is drawing nigh! 


SCORN. 

BY EMMA SANBORN. 

V T OU heard it—a woman’s laugh— 
V Light, and mocking, and vain, 
—Borne on the evening air, 

Which the light winds echoed again. 


You heard it—the cruel word; 

You saw it—the covert sneer, 
With hidden meaning fraught, 
Doing such mischief here. 


O lady in silken robes! 

Scorning the one at your side, 
Moving in stately pomp, 
Breaking a heart in your pride. 

Think of the nights of pain. 
Think of her weary woe, 

Think of her watchings vain, 

Be merciful ere you go! 


WHINING. 

T HERE is a class of persons in this world, by 
no means small, whose prominent peculi¬ 
arity is whining. They whine because they 
are poor, or, if rich, because they have no health to 
eiyoy their riches; they whine because it is too 
sunny; they whine because they have 44 no luck,” 
and others’ prosperity exceeds'theirs; they whine 
because some friends have died and they are still 
living; they whine because they have aches and 
pains, and they have aches and pains because they 
whine; and they whine no one can tell why. Now* 
we would like to say a word to these whining per¬ 
sons. First, stop whining—it is of no use complain¬ 
ing, fretting, fault-finding and whining. Why, you 
are the most deluded setof creatures that ever lived 1 
Do you not know that it is a well-settled principleof 
physiology and common sense that these habits are 
more exhausting to nervous vitality than almost 
any other violation of physiological law? And do 
you not know that life is pretty much as ypu make 
it? You can make it bright and sunshiny, or you 
can made it dark and shadowy. This life is meant 
only to discipline ns^-to fit us for a higher and 
purer state of being. Then stop whining and fret¬ 
ting, and go on vour way rejoicing. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL 


, TP ITTLE maiden, where away 
I . On this lovely summer day? 

■ Don’t you hear the robins sing? 
Humming-birds are on the wing, 
Flowers are blooming everywhere, 
Making sweet the pleasant air. 

Stop awhile and play with me 
By the cool stream running free; 
Come, my little maid! I know 
Where the mint and cresses grow; 
Where the grass is soft and green, 

And the brightest flowers are seen. 
Comer’ 


And the little maiden said. 

As she shook her dainty head, 

44 1 am on my way to school, 

And I cannot break the rule.” 

In my face she gravely smiled; 
Then I stooped and kissed the child. 
She went singing on her way. 

Bright and beautiful as May; 

' I went homeward, saying low, 

In my thonght of long ago, 
i4 Ah, if in life's daily school • 

• I had never broke the rule l” < . 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR* THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 
BY ROSKLLA RICK. 


No. 4. 

VERYBODY knew Tom Lawton and Bessie 
Carnahan were engaged, and people said it 
came of that husking-bee at Judge Lee’s, 
the November 1»ofore. All came about because of 
that one ear of red com! What great events do 
spring from little things! 

They danced together a good deal that night, and 
Tom kept watching Bessie and hovering about 
her, and when the vine of bitter-sw eet berries that 
were twined in among her black curls came loose, 
Toifi’s deft fingers were the first to put in place the 
pretty ornament. 

Uncle Dick said he mistrusted something un¬ 
common when Parson Belden preached in the barn 
back of Judge Lee’s cabin, for, instead of Bessie 
riding to meeting that day with the family in the 
ox-wagon, as she usually did, she came a-foot 
down across the thorn-thicket and the creek bot¬ 
tom to the riftie, and then she and Tom waded. 
Tom wanted to carry her over, but she wouldn’t 
hear to it, and just slipped off her shoes and stepped 
across behind him as^ nimbly as an Indian girl 
would. 

It was considered a little unsafe, then, going to 
meeting, or going almost any place, so that day of 
which I speak, the men all carried their muskets 
and rifles, and when they got to the bam they 
stacked them. Parson Belden stood beside some 
kind of a receptacle for grain. It was made out of 
a hollow sycamore log about four feet high, with 
circumference in proportion, and covered with 
flat strips of bark. His Bible and David’s Psalms 
lay on this, and his musket leaned up against it. 
The people sat around him on logs, and blocks, 
and on the dean puncheon floor. Some of the 
women put their babies over into the’mows on the 
straw, and hay, and flax, and set older children to 
watch them and keep them quiet. The preacher’s 
wife, a white-faced, little woman, sat with Mother 
Fisher and Hannah Gwin on the flax-break, a 
heavy, cumbersome utensil which, in those days, 
held a post of honor in bams as high as a piano 
does now in our parlors. Tom Lawton and Bessie 
Carnahan sat on the eeutching-block as it lay 
tipped over on one aide. 

One of Fteher*s boys was living at Carnahan’s 
when Tom Lawton asked Bessie in marriage of 
her flkther. He was a wi tnes s of the transaction, 
and we used to hear him laugh over it and tell all 
about it, after he was an old man himself. This 
.was the way he told it: 

“ I seed all the time that there was suthln’ a- 
brewin’, an* I’a bound to watch Tom, ’cause I 
didn’t know but I’d have fur to ask some old man 
fax his darter some day. Tom ho kep’ a-hangin’ 
reound, an’ a-hangin* reound, an* I made bizzness 
to be abeout all the time. I headed that feller 
mor* *n a thouaan 1 times. I did, jus’ when the ’por¬ 
tent words were a-stickia’ in his thrapple; hee, 
hee! heeh! Poor Toml *f I’d a kneown all I 
wouldn’t a-pestsced him no heow, like as I did, 
but I was an* Ml o’ the old scratch 


an’ willin’ to do ’most anything that was kind o’ 
larfable and mischievous-like. Times was pretty 
hard that summer—the old man was in a pinch to 
raise money, an’ we had all turned out and dug 
reuts—col umbo, and spignut, and gingsang—an’ 
arter we’d got ’em clean an* about half dry, the 
old man said we’d hitch up the ox-team and take 
’em to town to sell. Old man he was a-dickerin’ 
an’ a-hagglin’ abeout the price o’ reuts, fur the 
marcheant stuck a heap on ’t ’cause they want 
fust-class an’ clean dry, but arter ’while he gin in, 
an’ he an’ the old man made a bargin. 

“Wall, Tom, he stuck like a burr to the old 
man—cluster mor’ any brother would—an’ while 
they was a-hitcliin’ up Buck an’ Bright, I was in¬ 
side o’ the shed purtendin’ to be gittin’ the kiver- 
lid an’ things, an’ all to onet I heam Tom hem, 
and haw, and cough-like, an’ then he blurted right 
eout, like as if he was a-speakin’ a piece at an ex¬ 
hibition: ‘Mister Carnahan, may I have your 
darter Betsey?’ 

41 An’ then old man Carnahan he turned reound, 
like as if he’d hearn a clap o’ thnnder, an’ he said: 
‘What say, Tom?* An’ then poor Tom he had 
fur to go over the whole lingo again, an’ I tell you 
he hussled through it as though the old Harry was 
arter him. 

‘“Mister Carnahan, may I have your darter 
Betsey ?’ 

“ The poor, old, dumbfoundered critter, he 
looked right deown at the two noistrils in Buck’s 
nose, an’ he hurried an’ said: ‘ I s’pose so, Tom.’ 
An’ that’s all there was of it, an’ there I was e’en 
a’most bustin’ to iarf, an’ a peekin’ through a 
leetle crack in the shed. 

■ “Well, what does that old man do but go right 
off to Purdy’s store an’ buy Bessie a weddin’ 
dress an’ a pair o’ slippers out o’ the interest- 
money that he’d dug, an’ toiled, and turmolled to 
get. The gown was o’ that sort of stuff we called 
painted muslin—whitish, with pea-vines, and 
roses, and poppies, and huuny-suckles just a-run- 
nin’ helter-skelter, hippity-cllck, all over it. It 
was the parfectest thing I ever seed. I swear if it 
didn’t make a fellar think of a reg’lar flowar-gar- 
din, heaps on heaps o’ posies! But afore we got 
three miles on our way hum’ards, I knowed that 
that stuff’d never be Bessie’s weddin* gown! The 
bag in which the old man put his things drapt out, 
an’ we didn’t miss It till we’d gone a right smart 
step, an’ then I got eout au* run bade to gfc & I 
kneowed *t ws’n’t very ftu* bade, ’oanae Pit no- 
dioed the bag lyin’ there, like as if it Was dumb 
an* hed no secret inside of It. Wall, I feound it in 
a little holler at the side o’ the road, an’ I’ll be 
beound if it wa’n’t layin’ on a little, loijgish hil¬ 
lock that looked esackly like a reg’lar grave! It 

t ooked as smooth, and green, Off moumfiil-like— 
beaut six feet long and ’portioned accordin’lv. 
■My heart stood still for a min net, the larf was all 
gone out o’ me, the sweat started an* I felt as if I’d 
hed a tech o* palsey. The bag lay right on the 
grave, or what ’peared to be a grave, an* when I 
Stooped to pick it up my hair seemed to raise up, 
an* I fairly groaned. It Was e’en a’most su ns e t 
then, an* the katydids an* crick eta had begun t heir 
lonesome singin’ in the brambly fence corners e- 
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near me, an’ as I laid the bag acrost my arm some 
sort of a great, black night-bird, with a queer 
whirr in its big, loose wings, swep’ down, cuttin’ 
the air dost to my head an’ ’lighted on a fence- 
stake that leaned over towards the grave. Its tail 
an’ wings hung kind o’ loose-like an’ sort o’ 
mournful, an’ it screamed out the pitiftilest cry I 
ever hearn tell of. Laws! I couldn’t compare it 
to nothin’ but the wailin’ cry of a broken-hearted, 
despairin' woman! I never believed much in 
signs an’ tokens, but Grand’ther Jones alius did, 
an’ he’d kind o’ teached me such things—I kind o’ 
’herited it from him, somehow. As soon as I 
eould pucker up courage enough, I tell you I got 
out o’ that lonesome place; the grass didn’t grow 
under my feet on my way back to where the old 
man an’ Tom was a-waitin’ fur me. The ride 
home was a very quiet one; I couldn’t convarse, 
I hadn’t the heart to do it; I felt more as if I was 
froze, or turned to stun, or suthin’.” 

There was a rude pathos in the way Fisher used 
to tell this story that touched me more than the 
most eloquent language would have done. 

Well, while Bessie Carnahan went on spinning 
and weaving webs of linen to make sheets and 
tablecloths, Tom worked away and paid for a little 
bit of land. It was a pretty nook, in sight of the 
big bend in the creek; part of it was bottom land, 
and part bluff and broken. A ripple, or “riffle,” 
the old settlers will persist in calling it, was so 
near, that the rushing and rippling and the swash 
of the clear waters, so beautifully broken into 
white foam, could distinctly be heard from the 
bluff bank on which Tom had selected a site for 
the cabin which was to be the home. 

There never was a happier prospective bride 
than Bessie. How she toiled! Would you like to 
see some of the handiwork of a girl of fifty years 
ago ? Step into the double log-house, the dwelling, 
the home of her well-to-do-fether, and see for your¬ 
self. First, there is a bed made of goose and duck 
feathers, weight fifteen founds, all of Bessie’s own 
pickin’, her mother said. Even the feather tick 
was home-made, cotton filling and fine flax chain 
well beaten together, two bangs of the sleys to 
every throw of the shuttle; then before the feathers 
were put in it was nicely starched on the wrong 
side, the starch made thick and rubbed on with 
the hand. Three frolicsome generations might 
kick such a feather bed to their hearts’ content, 
and it never would “ shed a feather ”—at least that 
was what all the old women said; and they took 
pinches of the tick between thumb and fingers, 
and rubbed it so vigorously that if there had been 
any deception they would have proven it. Then 
there were pillows to match, encased in slips of 
snow-white linen. The upper sheets were fine 
flax, both warp and woof; the lower sheets were 
half tow, and would wear very soft and smooth. 
She had three quilts; the nicest was made of 
“ boughten stuff,” pieced in a figure called Wash¬ 
ington’s March; though why it was dignified by 
this name no one could tell, for there was nothing 
in it that smacked of the military, nothing that 
suggested a march; but some one said the blocks 
did look a leetle like the soles of men’s feet 
^tramping round in a kind of a forlorn chase. 

vo'lL xliii.—17. 


The other two quilts were made of the flaps of 
worn-out linen shirts, pieced in with copperas and 
white half-worn breadths of linen dresses. Bat¬ 
ting could not be obtained, so Bessie made bats 
out of soft tow on the hard cards, on her knees; 
each bat could be split open, and they made a very 
good substitute. Her straw tick was thin tow 
cloth, woven fri what was called “ half-sleyed ” 
goods, that meant half as thick as good, firm 
cloth. 

She had a half-dozen tablecloths, and the same 
of towels, besides three or four bleached towels 
that were intended to be hung up on the walls in 
the prettiest and most conspicuous places. One 
large towel of the diamond pattern was already 
fixed to hang under the mirror that her mother 
had given her. She had an old cat surrounded by 
nine kittens cut out of black cloth and stitched on 
I the white background of the towel. 

No good housewife would deem herself com¬ 
petent for household duties and honors if the cus¬ 
tomary cat and kittens held not their place on the 
wall. Sometimes the cat looked as though she 
had dropsey in the head, and the kittens gave evi¬ 
dence of being similarly afflicted; but that was a 
matter of little consequence. 

Then Bessie had a needle-cushion made out of 
bits of the gay gowns of grandma’s, and aunt’s, 
and cousin’s. A curious cushion that was as full 
of points as a prickly cactus, and on the tip of 
every point was a tuft or tassel of bright woollen 
yarn. 

Of edibles there were little bags full of dried 
plums, and cherries, and wild grapes, and sweet 
corn, and currants, and dewberries; crocks and 
jars qf pickles and crab-applet; and funniest of 
all, she had three pairs of worn-out, snow-white 
linen pantaloons full of good cheer. The bottoms 
of the legs were tied up, and then they were stuffed 
full and buttoned up. One pair was filled with 
dried pumpkin, another with dried squash, and 
the third with hazelnuts. To have them out of the 
way, they were set astride of a pole in one corner, 
and an old quilt thrown over them. They looked 
like three headless horsemen. But in every thrifty 
cabin home in those early days it was common 
during the winter months to see last summer’s 
linen pantaloons doing good service in this way. 

Fisher, our old story-teller, used to tell us of a 
tornado that swept across the country of the far 
West in the year of 1812. It levelled the forest 
trees in its course, unroofed cabins, and left deso¬ 
lation in its track., Fisher’s eyes would stick out 
in terror while he pursued the narration, but he 
always ended with a laugh that made rosy and 
dimpled his round old face. The incident that 
finished up the story—that was like the cracker on 
a whiplash—came in after this rollicking fashion: 
“Well, you seo, me and Joe, we hed our old 
trousers filled with hicker’nuts an’ hazelnuts, had 
’em up next to the ruff settin’ straddle of a pole¬ 
like, out o’ mam’s way an’ Reuth’s, an’ when thct 
pesky storm come a-tearin’ acrost the hills, an’ up 
the crick vally, oh, wuss nor any swearin’ or cus- 
sin’! Wy, me an’ Joe, we was grubbin’ in the lot 
fement the still-housen, an’ all we could do was to 
fall flat on our faces right down in the muck. The 
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sky was black as a hat, an’ the air was full o’ 
trees, an’ brush, an’ litter, and such, just a-turnin’ 
eend over eend, awful-like. Joe said we ort to 
pray, an’ he begun to pray, 4 Now I lay me deown 
to sleep.’ I rolled up my eyes just in time to see 
the ruff swep of ’n the cabin, an’ then I closed ’em, 
an’ the last I remember was hearin’ Joe sayin’, 
4 If I should die afore I wake.’ *1 thought my 
time hed come sure an’ sartin, but it didn’t last no 
longer than I’m tellin’ on’t. But the fun of it was 
that Joe’s britches full of hazelnuts were dean 
gone, lifted up an’ kerried off, and nobody knowed 
hide nor hair o’ them. It must ’a’ been a month 
arter that, one day I was out cuttin’ a hick’ry to 
make mam a new broom, an’ what should I see 
away up in the very tip top of a tall tree but Joe’s 
white linen britches, settin’ there straddle o’ the 
topmost fork o’ the tree, as compo-zed as a 
preacher! It was a joke on Joe, I tell you, an’ he 
lost no time a-gitten them out o’ that. Nary a nut 
was lost; he had buttoned them up snug-like, an’ 
then sowed ’em, an’ so they.come back all right; 
but, Jereusalem! how mad Joe ust to git when 
any of us ’d remind him o’ thet prayer down in 
the muck durin’ the windfall of ’12—hee! hee! 
heeh! But, then, poor fellar, ’twas all the prayer 
he knowed. Dear me, he got to be pretty glib-like 
at prayin’ arter he jined the Methody. I’ve seed 
him pray till the sweat’d roll deown his face like 
punckins rollin’ deown a bill. He was mighty in 
prayer when he got well stirred up, and his blood 
warmed, and his sperits roused like. Why he’d 
make the mourners howl like wolves when he got 
fairly under way, Joe would! But then Joe’s gin 
eout long ago; he made his peace with his Maker, 
an’ he drawed up his cold shanks, an’ shet his own 
eyes with his own han’s, an’ just went easy as a 
taller dip that was snuffed eout.” 

The little log cabin was raised. It stood on the 
bluff Tom had selected and Bessie approved. It 
was small—perhaps twelve by sixteen feet. Tom 
furnished the whisky the day of the raising, and 
all went off pleasantly. Sometimes on such occa¬ 
sions men would take too much and get to feeling 
too rich, and wise, and stout, and self-important, 
and then fights would be the result. 

Old settlers tell us of one laughable incident that 
occurred on the day of Tom Lawson’s raising. A 
poor man hod entered a quarter section of land, 
and by dint of close economy had made two pay¬ 
ments on it, and another was nearly due. He ex¬ 
pected to raise the money by selling some pork. 
He had it on hands, hoping a waiting for a better 
price. The day before tho raising, he heard that 
there was no market whatever for pork, that it 
would not bring money at all. His spirits sank 
down to zero. What would or could he do? He 
ate no supper. He knew his land must be for¬ 
feited, his family left homeless. He tossed in bed 
all night, and ih the morning at the table he played 
with his corn dodger, but ate it not His cup of 
rye coffee stood untasted. When he went to the 
raising, he walked along like a slinking dog, and 
smiled a ghastly smile when his comrades hailed 
him with, 44 Look as though ye’d lost the hoss 
race 1” 44 Look as though the corporal’d be called 
on to hold an conquest over ye 1” People pitied 


him, and the well disposed ones passed him the 
jug frequently. 

It was not long until his spirits rallied, his 
gloomy prospects began to brighten; maybe pork 
would be worth something; and soon ho felt so 
well that he leaped up in the air, essayed to clap 
his feet together three times before alighting, and 
in a wonderfully elated voice squealed out: 44 Yeep! 
yeep! pork’ll be all right yit! Yeep! yeep!” 

As the job progressed, the poor man felt better 
and better; a prospect for the sale of pork grew to 
be a sure thing. Unusual merriment prevailed 
among the men when they witnessed the change 
in their companion. He leaped, and whirled, and 
capered about on one shambling leg, using his 
arms for a fiddle and a bow, all the while piping 
out in a thin, shrill voice: 44 Yeep! yeep! po-rick’s 
riz! po-rick’s up! I’m all right, fren’s. Yeep! 
yeep!” 

And now, after the lapse of fifty-five long years, 
we almost held our breath as we waited for the 
answer to our query, 44 How did it end with the 
poor man?” 

44 Oh, he came out all right; pork did come up, 
and he mado his payment,” was the gratifying 
answer. 

Grand’ther Jones, as everybody called him, be¬ 
cause he was the oldest man in the neighborhood, 
was at Tom’s raising, and he drank just enough to 
make him a little flushed and a little mellow. He 
was a very superstitious man, had signs for every¬ 
thing—could stop blood, and cure felons, and blow 
out fire, and tell fortunes, and find lost money, 
and foretell events—indeed, he was the astrologer 
in those early days. One class of persons regarded 
him with a holy veneration. 

When they were putting the clap-board roof on 
the cabin, the old man, who was sitting on a stump 
in front, stared suddenly, opened his mouth, wiped 
his hand across his face, and said in a low voice: 
44 Gad, sure! Tom’ll never live in that housen! 
Poor feller, that’s hard on ’im. I’d a gin the best 
keow on my place ’n that hadn’t happened.” 

Fisher was near, and he said: “What see, 
grand’ther?” 

But the old man worked his lips as if they were 
dry and needed a wetting, and he only looked wise 
and glum, and said: 44 Jess, parse me the joog.” 

And forthwith the cob was taken out of the 
ample jug, and it was lifted up to the eager lips, 
and steadied in the hands of Grand’ther Jones. 
The old man averred afterward that at the same 
moment he had seen two Toms. 

The Sabbath day following the raising there was 
meeting at the house of Judge Lee. The judge 
read one of Whitfield’s sermons, and they had 
singing of hymns and prayer. This was customary 
service in those early days. It made the Sabbath 
seem holy, and it held in restraint those who would 
have spent the day in visiting, strolling, or, per¬ 
haps, hunting. All honor to those Christian pio¬ 
neers in their observances of that day. 

Tom walked home with Bessie from meeting. 
He was generally cheerful and his words were 
even, and serene, and pleasant, but this day he 
was gloomy. Bessie rallied him on his despon¬ 
dency, but Tom’s eyes filled with tears, his iipe* 
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quivered and he leaned his head down on his arm 
on the rude puncheon table. Fanny, the puppy, 
always ready for a frolic with Tom, nestled her 
little pink nose between his* feet and whined pet¬ 
tishly, and then she toyed with the rosette on his 
moccasin, but Tom heeded her not. 

In the afternoon, Tom took down Bessie’s little, 
blue sunbonnet from its peg on the wall, and, 
with a mournful smile, put it on her head and tied 
the bow under the pretty curve of her chin and 
then said: “ Let us.take a walk.” 

Their walk led to the new cabin. They went in¬ 
side, and Bessie, with girlish glee, told how she 
would arrange their little stock of household 
goods, what would stand here, and what there. 
Then they went outside, and she thanked Tom for 
his thoughtfulness in leaving the young maple 
close to the window, and the forked elm where it 
would droop down upon one end of the cabin 
roof, and the pretty cluster of dogwoods on the 
shelving bank above the spring. 

Tom was still gloomy. He drew her arm within 
his, and they walked down to the beautifhl bank 
of the creek, and then followed its curve around 
to where he had cut the logs to finish the cabin. 
The white chips lay thick upon the green ivy that 
covered the ground like a carpet. 

44 And now, Bessie, I have something to tell 
you,” said Tom, laying his hand on her shoulder, 
and turning her face full upon his own. 44 1 don’t 
think I’m whimsical, or full o’ notions, or a bit 
like Grand’ther Jones, but I’ve seen something 
that I can’t account for, no how. Don’t be scared, 
now, but just listen to me and see what you make 
of it yourself. I was standing right here, yester¬ 
day, kind o’ thinking and looking up the creek— 
it was well on toward evening—and what should 
I see but a coffin come drifting along. Just as 
plain and €eur a coffin as I ever laid eyes on in my 
life! I moved up closer and bent over and looked, 
and rubbed my eyes and looked, and shifted about, 
but yet it was the very same—a dark, red, stained 
coffin about six feet long. Some of the time the 
water’d -splash up over one end of it, and some¬ 
times it would veer around and float sidewise, and 
when it come about even with where I stood, it 
slowly sank—just like a coffin as it was going down 
into the grave—slowly and moumflilly. I don’t 
believe in signs or whims, but, Bessie, I can’t help 
but think that one of us is going to die, and I be¬ 
lieve it’s myselfi The coffin was nearer my length 
than yours. But how could the good Lord part us 
now, just when we’re so happy,” and the poor 
fellow sobbed a long, quivering sob that broke 
into a pitiful cry of sore distress. 

The two sat down with their arms entwined 
about each other and wept. Then Bessie slowly 
ceased sobbing and said: 44 O Tom, we are silly— 
just as like as not the coffin you saw was a bit of a 
log, or a box, or something of the kind,” and the 
poor girl essayed to smile. 

“Bessie, dear child!” was all the sorrowing 
lover said, as he pushed back her hair and looked 
so tenderly into her large brown eyes. 

So they tried to comfort each other as they walked 
home in the gray twilight, and the twinkling stars 
came outone by one, and seemed to look down upon 


the pair in pity—poor Tom and poor Bessie. They 
were loth to part that evening; they said good-bye 
again and again, and then when Tom closed the 
gate, he turned and, as she entered the door, he 
waved his hand. Bessie thought he never appeared 
so pretty as he did that day and evening, and she 
stood and watched him until he crossed the bars 
that led into the sugar camp. 

The next day, Bessie was down at the meadow 
brook rinsing some skeins of flax thread that she 
had boiled in ashes and water. The last skein was 
shaken out and she stood floating it in the water 
and watching the brown threads separate, when 
she heard the tramp of a horse’s hoofs swiftly 
coming down the lane. She looked up and saw a 
neighbor, Ralph Waterson, riding on Jack Slater’s 
dapple gray. Strange! Jack never would loan 
Ralph his horse! What could be the matter ? 

44 Ho, Bessie!” hailed the familiar voice; 44 awful, 
isn’t it? Tom’s killed down on the bank o’ the 
crick! awful for the Lawson’s!” and he dashed 
past her in his shirt sleeves, without a hat, his hair 
blown back by the wind, and nothing on the horse 
save a rude halter. 

Bessie remembered only of flying to the house 
and felling into her mother’s arms, after that came 
a blessed season of unconsciousness. 

Fisher told us the rest of the story as he sat, one 
winter evening, in the warmest corner with his 
arm-chair tipped back against the wall. 

44 1 seed Tom as he went to his work that very 
morain’ with his ax on his shoulder. He was a- 
whistlin’ some sort of a mournful song that was 
rale tech in’. He went to fell a tree an’ it fell agin’ 
another, leastaways that’s how it ’peared to be, an’ 
a big limb glanced and struck ’im right in the fore¬ 
head an* it must ’a’ been done so suddent that the 
poor feller never dreampt o’ what killed him. 
There wa’n’t a piece of his skull left as big as the 
half o’ my hand, an’ his poor brains were spattered 
reound on the saplin’s, an’ ivy, and the logs, and 
the big white chips, awful like. Oh, it was a ter¬ 
rible blow fur the whole neighborhood! I thought 
the Carnahans and Lawsons would go clean daft 
over his death. Poor Tom! we gethered up the 
pieces and put ’em in a coffin in some sort o’ ship¬ 
shape an’ laid a white towel over what ’peared to 
be his head, an’ then the girls, our Reuth an’ some 
of’em, heaped a lot o’ posies into the jubious places 
inside the coffin an’ made it seem kind o’ tolerable 
like. I’d never a doubt in my mind but what Tom 
had a warnin’ when he see the coffin come a driftin’ 
down the crick—I think, as grand’ther Jones used 
to say, that folks offen hev warnin’s of death an’ 
that they’d ort for to heed them and profit by 
them.” 

More than twenty years ago the railway invaded 
the sacred spot near which poor Tom Lawson 
built his little cabin. The site of tf!e lowly home 
is now in one corner of a broad and beautifully 
sloping meadow. The big bend in the creek is 
spanned by a maRsive bridge of iron, and the tall 
oaks and sycamores look down upon the thunder¬ 
ing trains as they go whizzing by, freighted with 
busy human lives. Tired travellers look out and 
their eyes brighten as they gaze upon the sylvan 
spot, and they exclaim, 44 how beautiful; how per- 
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feet the picture!” Little do they dream of the sad 
story interlinked with this bit of pretty landscape, 
little reck they of the tragic scene these old trees 
looked down upon more than half a century 
ago. 

After many years Bessie married. Stricken in 
years, now she sits in her easy chair and smiles 
as she watches the graceful gambols of her grand¬ 
children. The traveller on the same line of rail¬ 
road often sees her, an old lady with snowy hair 
parted smoothly on her placid brow, sitting out on 
the porch at a low white cottage by the wayside, 
rocking softly and dreamily to and fro, sometimes 
her knitting lying in her lap, and sometimes the 


broad pages of the open Bible with the soft sum¬ 
mer breezes playing with its precious leaves. 
Sometimes her head rests on a pillow that loving 
ones have gently placed there, and she sits and 
dreamd and her little, shrunken hands lie folded 
over the gracious promises that soothed her to 
sleep. 

When she smiles at the visions she sees in dream¬ 
land, and a glory seems to settle down on her calm 
face and make it radiant and beautiful, who knows 
but the old love of her girlhood has come back to 
her and together they hold sweet communion on 
the verge of that land which is bathed in the golden 
glow of immortality. Who knows? 




WHO MELINDA MARRIED. 

BY MADGE CABBOL. ^ 

O you’ re back again with your old employers, 
and at a first-class salary. I’m very glad, I 
assure you, and so will my husband be 
when I tell him. Sorry you can’t stay to tea with 
us on account of the children. How old is your 
eldest, Tommy?” 

“Let me see.” The individual addressed bal¬ 
anced his hat between his knees on both little 
fingers, and carefrdly studied its interior, as though 
the information he sought lurked somewhere under 
the lining. A great, blonde-bearded man, but he 
always w as and always would be Tommy. Never 
being able to rid himself of a certain awkward 
bashfulness, nor ever having lost the big, innocent 
eyes, honest mouth and ruddy complexion that 
made him look like- an overgrown schoolboy. 
44 Amanda’s eleven this June. Lucy was nine in 
February. Melinda seven, and Vinnie—that’s the 
baby my wife left, you know—will be three to¬ 
morrow.” 

“All girls?” 

44 Yes, ma’am, all girls.” 

44 How long since you left the city ?” 

“ Let me see,” and Tommy again consulted his 
hat. Although in Mrs. Sandbum’s parlor, he 
couldn’t be persuaded to part with his head cover¬ 
ing. It was a life-long habit. Before he married, 
the girls used to say Tommy Whittlesy knew that 
if he let them take his hat, he’d never have the 
courage to get it again and go. Perhaps they were 
right; I don’t know; at any rate ho had contracted 
another habit, and that was referring to it in the 
way described. 44 1 left the spring I was twenty- 
one, didn’t I? Well, I’ve been away thirteen 
years. I married Amanda White just six months 
after I left.” 9 

44 She made a good wife, didn’t she?” 

“The very best; but, then, it wasn’t as though 
I’d married Melinda.” 

“No. I suppose not; and yet, Tommy, I tell 
you, as I’ve always told you, Melinda's not alto¬ 
gether worthy of you. Not that she isn’t good 
principled, warm-hearted, and all that, but her 
views of life are fidse. Then, too, although she’s 


my sister, my only one, I must say she sets too 
high a value on herself. Is not by any means as 
brilliant as she thinks she is. Doesn’t know gold 
from glitter. Why, my dear, young friend, you 
might have been a pretty bad sort of man, but if 
you’d come along with a flash and dash, made be¬ 
lieve to be somebody great, and courted in Jane 
Eyre’s Rochester’s style, you would have won her 
years ago.” 

“ Then you think there’s no chance for me. Is 
anybody else in the way?” 

44 Nobody, and never has been, excepting the 
girl herself. To my certain knowledge, she’s had 
but one offer beside yours. That was from old 
Mr. Hulks, the great shipper. I thought Melinda 
would tear his eyes out. So, you see, she won’t 
marry merely for money.” 

“Still, you think there’s no chance for me? I 
daren’t ask her, you know; she said the last time— 
when I came on after Amanda died, you remem¬ 
ber—that if ever I did it again she’d never speak 
to me.” 

44 Saying that she meant it, best not to venture. 
Let matters take their course. See her as often as 
possible, but keep a certain distance. Maybe 
things will work around somehow. She’s got in 
with a new set lately—clever people—but they 
have a fancy they’ve discovered a new way to put 
the world to rights, and are just the ones to do it. 
It’8 all well enough, I suppose. Amuses them 
and don’t hiirt anybody, but I’m out of patience, 
for all. Why couldn’t Melinda have married you 
years ago, in her first youth ? She is so capable, so 
domestic—or was before she got in with these new 
folks—and as for children, I really believe mine 
think as much of her as they do of me. She’s 
sharp with them at times, it’s true, but then it 
always turns out for their best good, and they see 
it. See here, Tommy, I’ve an idea. She visits the 
Park the day the society meets—that’s to-mor¬ 
row—to commune with nature, she says. I know 
her favorite spot; she’s always alone; you go 
there, take the children, and get somewhere near 
her.” 

44 Take the children! I’d frighten her miles and 
miles away.” 

44 No, you wouldn’t. The more I reflect on this 
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plan, the better I like it. Ask for a half-holiday, 
gather up your girls, and go.” 

The day was all that could be desired. A May- 
blue sky, with a drift of clouds like departing snow 
across it; warm, penetrating sunbeams; soft airs, 
alive with children’s voices and bird-warblings. 

Spring’s blossom-host pitched their tents of 
white and pink on hill and valley-side; tender 
mists of green melted in golden distance. Earth 
and air were awake, jubilant, under the stir and 
whir of new life and growth. Yet could not my 
heroine find herself in harmony with the scene. 
She succeeded in securing her favorite seat in the 
Park, a niche on the hillside, with an interlacing 
of boughs, # and glimpses of rock and river. It 
contained only two settees. Occupying one, she 
spread her shawl on the other, thus keeping in¬ 
truders at bay. A quiet little spot, festooned with 
hanging-vines and fringed with ferns; and yet to¬ 
day no restful influence pervaded it. 

Melinda met Tommy Whittlesy just as he was 
leaving the afternoon previous. Somehow those 
big, blue, reproachful eyes met hers whichever 
way she looked. More especially did they haunt 
the page she tried in vain to read, and moved in 
her pencil’s wake when she turned to writing for 
relief! Not that she cared for their owner. Oh, 
never a particle. Any time since her fifteenth 
birthday, she had but to say, “I love you,” to 
make Tommy the happiest of men. Yet she never 
did say it—never intended saying it. True, life 
was unsatisfactory. One dream after another 
fhded; still there was a hope of her becoming 
something, being somebody; tied to Tommy, that 
was gone. As Mrs. Whittlesy, her days would be 
bounded on the east by breakfast, south by din¬ 
ner, north by supper, and west by a basket of un- 
darncd stockings. 

No, she never had said yes—never intended to 
say yes—emphasizing her resolution in angles and 
triangles on the soft soil sparkling with its myriad 
particles of mica. 

Was there ever—no, there never was—such im¬ 
pudence ? Tommy Whittlesy and one, two, three, 
four feminine Whittlesys, walking in upon her 
seclusion quite as a matter of course. Yet, no, not 
altogether so. Tommy swayed awkwardly from 
side to side an instant, then, with a lift of the hat 
and a scrape meant for a bow, turned as red as the 
Giant of Battles, and dropped upon the other 
bench, also upon her shawl. 

“ This is Miss Denver, children,” and Tommy 
almost stammered in his embarrassment. “ Come 
and 8peak to the lady.” 

To rise and leave would be an acknowledgment 
of weakness; so, ^outwardly. cool, yet inwardly 
burning, Melinda kept her seat, turning her atten¬ 
tion to the children. A pink-dressed brood, each 
one a trifle overgrown, like their father, staring at 
her with his eyes, and making not the slightest* 
pretence of manners. 

“ Who fastened your clothes?” she asked, seeing 
that Amanda’s and Lucy’s buttons began too soon 
and ended too late. 

“ The woman we board with.” 

“You’re big enough to fasten them for each 
other. Come here, both of you.” 


After having straightened their backs, as Lucy 
afterward expressed it, she dismissed Amanda 
with, “ Now look after your little sister, and turn 
your toes out. What’s that on your dress?” to 
the third girl, who, singularly enough, reminded 
her of her own child-self! 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ It’s a shame to have that pretty suit spoiled. I 
wonder if ammonia won’t take it out? What’s 
your name?” 

“ Melinda Denver Whittlesy.” 

Melinda senior actually flushed. “ My name’s 
Melinda Denver; did you know it? Keep your 
fingers out of your mouth!” and the sharpness of 
the tones betrayed unusual emotion of some sort. 

Very shortly the oldest girls strayed away. 
Melinda said at once she must go, but taking 
Vinnie, who had got something in her shoe, de¬ 
layed her. There proved to be nothing in that 
tiny pink boot. A hole in her stocking, through 
which peeped a toe as pink, caused the difficulty. 
Miss Denver rubbed the little foot, and was so long 
getting on the pink boot that the blonde, baby- 
head nodded against her breast, and at length 
found itself cradled there. 

Tommy, sensible to a degree unparalleled in his 
history, asked to be excused for reading, and be¬ 
came so engrossed as to forget to turn his paper. 

Below the river ran, flower-fringed rocks leaned 
out to catch a sunbeam, green boughs intertwined, 
the voices of unseen pleasure-seekers, mingled 
with bird-songs, made music in the air; dip of 
shadow, dart of wing, wind-whispers, how sweet 
it was! 

While Melinda sat there with Tommy’s youngest 
in her arms, and the man himself opposite, there 
came upon her a feeling that just such a scene was 
enacted once before. It was like the turning back 
of a leaf and finding the same passage, word for 
word, upon it. She was almost tempted to speak 
to her companion, and ask him about it, when all 
of a sudden there was a flutter of j pink dresses, 
and Amanda and Lucy appeared before them, 
breathless. 

“ Is Melinda here?” 

She was not, that was quite certain. Tommy 
took himself off, listening to their hurried ex¬ 
planations as he went, and the only woman in the 
world he ever loved was left alone with his baby. 

The trio returned without the missing one. 
Thought there was a chance of finding her there. 
Their united voices arousing Vinnie, Melinda 
gave her into Tommy’s arms. 

“ I’ll go and see what I can do,” she said, with 
the mien of a conqueror. “Children, you come 
right along with me. You’re to tell me just 
where you went, and when you missed her. 
Tommy, you stay about here, there’s a probability 
of her finding her way back.” 

Having issued her orders—short, sharp, de¬ 
cisive—Melinda hurried away; to be met by 
Tommy half an hour later, completely crest-fallen. 
Her search had failed. Tommy looked ready to 
drop; the girls sobbed bitterly, declaring “ M’lin ” 
was drowned in the river; while Melinda scanned 
the horizon for a guard whom she had not already 
consulted. 
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Suddenly a voice: “ Madam, there’s a little lost 
girl at the mansion, dressed like these; is she 
yours?” 

“Yes, thank you, sir,” replied Miss Denver, 
promptly, and headed the party that went toward 
the place indicated as fast as feet could carry them. 

“ We all go the same way,” said Melinda, hold¬ 
ing last her namesake’s hand, “ and may as well 
start home at once.” 

“One word, Melinda. When the gentleman 
asked was this your little girl, you said yes; is 
she?” 

“ Of course,” replied Miss Denver, her cheeks in 
a blaze. “ These children need somebody to take 
care of them, and I’m the one to do it.” 

“ Melinda Denver—excuse me, Mrs. Whittlesy, 
I should say—I’m surprised; completely so!” and 
the light of the new society shook her head sadly. 
“You told me again and again you novermeant 
to marry that man.” 

“ I haven’t married him. I’ve married the chil¬ 
dren; that’s all.” 

Still, Tommy looks as radiant as if it were him¬ 
self. 


RACHEL DILLOWAY’S SON * 

BY MBS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 

CHAPTER XXIY. 

I T was many days before Daisy was able to bear 
her weight upon the lame ankle. But, for a 
while, she hardly minded the confinement. 
Every pleasant morning, Rose and Roy wheeled 
the low lounge on which she lay, out on the veran¬ 
dah where, when the waves ran high, she could 
feel the touch of the salt spray upon her forehead. 
The child’s couch became the centre round which 
the little household revolved. Rachel hovered 
about her with almost a mother’s tenderness. 
Robert petted and played with her, and never 
came in without a store of pretty shells, sea-weeds, 
and mosses for her delectation. Roy sent to Lin- 
borough for such marvellous books, with pictures 
that were wonderful to behold. Janet told her 
stories, quaint and sweet as herself; and they two 
had such charming little dinners together, while 
the others were dining at the Ocean House. Daisy 
told Rose, confidentially—and at length announced 
the same fact to the assembled family—that she 
thought she was having ever so much better a time 
than if she had not sprained her ankle. To be 
sure, she could not run about, but what did that 
matter? She could look at the sea and feel it; 
and, then, every one was so kind to her. 

Rose was very happy. In spite of the occasional 
hours of pain, the bloom seemed to be coming 
back to Daisy’s cheeks again, and the light to the 
eyes that had grown so heavy. For herself, she 
was as one in a dream. Where had it all flown— 
the sense of isolation that had been so hard to 
bear ? the feeling that she was shut out from the 
life to which she was born ? that she had no longer 
any part or lot in the social world to which her 
mother had belonged? that it made no difference 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by Mas. Julia C. R. Dorr, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 


now, save as flu 1 as her own self-respect was con¬ 
cerned, whether she kept her youth, and fresh¬ 
ness, and brightness, and whether her dresses 
were becoming or not? Life has lost much of its 
savor to a young girl, my friends, when she feels 
that it does not matter whether the pretty spring 
bonnet suits her complexion, or not! 

“Now aren’t you glad you took my advice, 
Rosy*-posy ?” said Daisy, one evening, as Rose 
was dressing for a hop at the Ocean House. “ You 
would not have brought one of those lovely dresses 
and things, if it had not been fbr me.” 

Rose was glad as she put on the dainty, white 
dress, with its airy puffs and flutings, and the 
ornaments of frosted silver that she had not worn 
for over a twelvemonth. It had seemed such an 
absurdity when she packed them—merely to please 
Daisy; and, it maybe, moved by a thought of the 
dead mother, who was wont to say that a lady 
should never go anywhere without being prepared 
for all emergencies. Yes, she was glad, with a 
young girl’s delight fn freshness and daintiness; 
and in the consciousness that there were friendly, 
yet critical, eyes to see her, and to care whether 
she looked well or ill. 

For these strangers of three weeks ago were 
friends now. Somehow, she felt that her life 
could never again be just what it had been before 
she knew them. Through them, she clasped hands 
with her kindred. 

“Come and kiss me, Rose!” cried Daisy, her 
eyes suddenly brimming over. “ I wish mamma 
could see you! You look just as lovely as Mrs. 
Dilloway.” 

There could be no higher compliment than that, 
Daisy thought. Rachel had won the child’s heart 
completely. 

“No,” answered Rose, simply and honestly, 
“ for I have not had her years to grow lovely in. 
No young girl could have a face like hers. There 
is so much in it, Daisy.” 

Daisy comprehended. “Yes,” she said, with a 
gentle sigh. “ But isn’t it a little like what you 
read to me last Sunday? ‘There is one glory of 
the sun, and another glory of the moon, and an¬ 
other glory of the stars?’ You are not aliko, but 
you are both lovely—and, Rosy-posy, that dress is 
too sweet for anything, now that you have the 
pufife pulled out!” 

This climax was too much for Rose; and the 
little peal of laughter that followed was like the 
chiming of silver bells. 

“What are you two so merry about?” asked 
Rachel, appearing in the door a moment after with 
a little basket in her hand, and glancing at Rose 
with well-pleased eyes. “ Your toilet is just right, 
and hardly needs another touch. But Roy dis¬ 
covered, this afternoon, that there was a green¬ 
house over the bay, and he has just rowed across 
to get us some flowers. So here are roses for you, 
and pansies for me, and these violets must be for 
Daisy. They are just the color of her eyes.” 

The roses on her breast and in her hair were not 
brighter than those on Rose Sterling's cheeks as, 
an hour later, she and Roy floated down the 
long room, keeping time to the bewildering 
music. 
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Robert and Rachel stood at the upper end of the 
hall, watch mg them. 

“xhat girl dances like a fairy,” said Robert. 
44 Rachel! I should not wonder if our boy had 
met his late. What do you think ?” 

Her face flushed. 

44 Has he said anything to you?” 

“Not a word. There is nothing to say—-yet. 
They are as unconscious [as children. But—if 
there ever should be?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she said, with as*long 
breath. 44 1 don’t know whether it would be easy 
for me to take the second place. Yet I have always 
said I hoped Roy would marry young. I have 
always longed for a daughter.” 

44 You can hardly hope to find a sweeter one 
than that fair girl yonder,” said Robert. 44 Rachel, 
I suspect this had something to do—all uncon¬ 
sciously on his part—with Roy’s disinclination to 
go abroad.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Rachel. 44 Why, he hardly 
knew her!” • 

44 Can’t help it, my dear madame. He has known 
her by sight for over a year; he has been interested 
in her, and, in a way, fencied her. She has been in 
his thoughts, after a certain vague fashion, as no 
girl or woman ever was before. I believe it has 
been a stimulus of which he was himself un¬ 
aware, making him eager to live a man’s life, and 
to do a man’s work. If they had not met again, it 
would have passed like so many of the sweet, in¬ 
tangible dreams that help to form every young 
soul, and then, having done their work, vanish 
into thin air. But they did meet, you see, and 
that alters the case. It looks to me as if it might 
change a dream into a very sober reality.” 

44 You take a good deal for granted, as men are 
prone to do,” said Rachel, smiling. “It by no 
means follows that Miss Sterling would say 4 yes,’ 
to whatever question Roy might choose to ask 
her.” 

Robert looked at her narrowly. 44 Was it not 
hard work for you to sky that?” he asked, laugh¬ 
ing. 44 Mothers are supposed to believe their sons 
irresistible. But, seriously, if Roy really loves, I 
hope that love may crown his life. Men do not 
often marry their first loves—nor women either. 
But you, Rachel, have saved Roy from the thou¬ 
sand callow fancies of boyhood. You took the 
place of the shallow goddesses boys are prone to 
worship. He reached the bright threshold of his 
manhood heart free; and now, if he loves, I pray 
God to give him the desire of his soul, that he may 
be satisfied.” 

He turned away abruptly as the young pair ap¬ 
proached, and Rachel saw him no more that night. 

The next morning, the uncle and nephew hav¬ 
ing gone off on some long-talked-of excursion, 
Mrs. Dilloway and Rose were pacing the sands in 
front of the verandah where Daisy lay, looking off 
on the far blue sea with a certain wistful longing. 
She had not been quite as well for a few days; 
and though she could walk a little, she did not 
seem inclined to try. 

44 Look at that child’s eyes,” said Rachel. “ What 
can she be thinking of?” 

44 Mrs. Dilloway answered Rose, stopping sud¬ 


denly, 44 do you suppose it is the sprain that keeps 
her back? I have noticed for several days that 
she does not gain at all. For a week or two, in 
spite of her ankle, whether it was the change, or 
the excitement, or because you all made her so 
happy,” laying her hand impulsively on Rachel’s, 
44 she seemed to be growing round and rosy. But 
it is not so now. She has that tired, languid air 
whenever she is left to herself.” 

44 1 have noticed it myself,” said Rachel, 44 and I 
suspect the breath of the sea is too stimulating. 
She cannot bear it.” 

“ But she cannot go back to Linborough,” cried 
Rose, in dismay. 44 What can I do with her?” 

Just then they both stooped to pick up Rose’s 
handkerchief, which had fallen at their feet. 
Rachel reached it first, and the name in the corner 
caught her eye. 

“ 4 R. L. Sterling,’ ” she read, as she handed it to 
Rose. 44 It is odd that that name sounds se 
familiar to me.” 

The swift color rushed to Rose’s fece. 

44 Did your agent, Mr. Farrington, never mention 
it to you ?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“My agent—Mr. Farrington?” Rachel repeated, 
wonderingly. 14 Oh—those designs! I remember 
it all now. And they were yours? Why didn’t 
you tell me, dear? They were yours, my child?” 

44 Yes, they were mine,” answered Rose, half¬ 
laughing, half-crying. “I am one of your em¬ 
ployes, you see, Mrs. Dilloway!” 

44 But the designs were beautiful—far better than 
you imagined, I suspect. Why did you not send 
us more?” 

44 1 did. I sent others the week before we came 
here. We could not have come if it had not been 
for that, Mrs. Dilloway. The money was a god¬ 
send.” 

Rachel was silent for a moment, her oolor com¬ 
ing and going. She had not yet lost that pretty 
trick of her youth. Then she put her arm round 
Rose’s slender waist, and kissed her. 

“If there is anything in fete,” she said, 44 1 be¬ 
lieve you belong to me—you and Daisy. At all 
events, what you have just told me makes the next 
step very clear. I am going to take you home 
with me, to Woodleigh; and you are to stay there 
until that child looks less like a spirit than she 
does to-day. Nay,” she added, laughing, as Rose 
made a feint little murmur of dissent. 44 You just 
said you were one of my employes; and your 
first duty is to obey. Perhaps we can find a little 
cottage for you, after awhile, if you like the place, 
and it seems best for Daisy.” 

Daisy had fellen asleep. Janet was in her own 
room, looking over the clothes that had just been 
brought in from the laundry. Rachel and Rose 
sat down upon the steps of the verandah and had 
a long, quiet talk—such an one as, with all their 
liking for one another, they had never had before; 
during which Rose told the whole changeful story 
of her life, its struggles, and vicissitudes. They 
drew vefy near each other in that still hour of 
heart-communion. 

44 And now is it all settled?” asked Rachel, as a 
little boat appeared in the blue distance, and Roy’s 
strong, steady pull at the oars sent it flying toward 
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the shore. 44 We Woodleigh people are very clan¬ 
nish. We feel that we belong to each other; and 
are you not one of us? Say that you will go home 
with me, at least for a little while, until Daisy 
finds her bloom again!” 

Rose said “Yes;” how could she help it? and 
then ran away to bathe her flushed cheeks, as the 
keel of the boat grated on the sands. 

Great was the amazement of the two gentlemen 
when, in the course of that afternoon, Rose was 
presented to them as John Farrington’s rara avis — 
the new designer *who was destined, according to 
that gentleman’s enthusiastic belief, to raise the 
calico-printing of the Dilloway Mills to the level 
of the fine arts! 

“ It is like a story-book,” said Robert, warmly, 
as he clasped Rose’s hand in his. “ Are you sure 
there is not a fairy god-mother somewhere about 
here ? Never say again that a woman cannot keep 
a secret! Did you know it, little Dot ? Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“ Because Rose told me not to,” was the sober 
answer. “ How could I ? But I wanted to, dread¬ 
fully!” 

Roy, after his first exclamation of astonishment, 
said nothing. He was beginning to feel as if the 
ways of Providence were past finding out 

“ We are going home the day after to-morrow,” 
Rachel announced, shortly afterward. “ 4 We* 
meaning these two young ladies, Janet, and my¬ 
self. You gentlemen can remain here, as long as 
you please.” 

“ Thank you. The world seems to have turned 
a somersault since we went out this morning, Roy. 
What is your hurry, Mrs. Dilloway? I thought 
we were to remain another fortnight” 

There was plenty of small talk and merry 
badinage for the next hour. Then, when Daisy, 
supported by Rose and Roy, had gone for a little 
walk round the point, to see the sun set, and the 
red lights kindle in the light-house tower, Robert 
turned gravely to Rachel. 

“What is it?” he asked; “this new plan of 
yours? Are you really going to take these girls 
to Woodleigh?” 

“I really am,” was the answer. “Don’t you 
see for yourself that Daisy must not stay here? 
And she must not go back to Linborough at pre¬ 
sent.” 

“ What will come of it?” 

44 1 do uot know; and I am not going to trouble 
inyself about it. It has never been my way, 
Robert,” she added, earnestly. 44 All my life long 
I have tried to do what seemed best and right, and 
then not to worry about consequences. When God 
gives us light enough for the one next step, we 
must take it, and leave results with Him. Is it 
not plain enough in this case?” 

44 The next step?” 

“Yes. We have been so strangely thrown to¬ 
gether. Does it mean nothing? Why, the very 
money that brought them here came out of my 
pocket, figuratively speaking. Rose told me so 
to-day.” 

44 1 think you are entirely right,” said Robert, 
laughing, 44 and I have not the slightest doubt that 
Roy thinks so, too. He is calling you 4 blessed 


among women,’ this very minute. There’s no 
question about that.” 

Rachel looked up with a quick, bright glance. 

44 Robert, that must settle itself. If Heaven 
means them for each other, there is little doubt 
they will find it out. And I would quite as lief 
the knowledge should come to them under my 
roof as anywhere. I think, on the whole, I should 
prfefer it to 4 Aunt Jane’s linter.’ ” 

Young girls had been rare visitors at Dilloway 
House. There were no fair cousins or nieces to 
form a nucleous round which others might gather. 
Rose and Daisy had not been in the house a week, 
filling the house with the bright glow and fresh¬ 
ness of girlhood, before their hostess began to feel 
as if she could never part with them. 

She had been right as regarded Daisy. It was 
the air of the hills—not that of the sea—that she 
needed. Her ankle was nearly as well as ever, 
before they left the Gray Beaches; and Rose soon 
had the joy of seeing that her sister was growing 
plump, and round, and rosy. At the end of three 
delightful weeks—weeks that must be imagined 
rather than described—she began to talk of going 
back to Linborough. 

44 What for?” asked Rachel. 

44 Oh, my dear Mrs. Dilloway, you are spoiling 
me!” she cried. “I can never take up the old 
life again, if I stay here much longer. I must go 
home and go to work.” 

44 You can do your work here as well as there,” 
answered Mrs. Dilloway, coolly. “Besides, 1 
can’t spare Daisy yet. She cannot go until she 
has seen the hills light their torches in October. I 
promised her that when she first came here—didn’t 
I, Dot?” 

Thus hospitably urged, how could Rose help 
staying? And all the while the sweet home feel¬ 
ing grew stronger and stronger. She did not ask 
herself what it meant, or how this summer idyl 
would end. I hardly think she <jared, the present 
was so all-sufficient. She was quietly content 
with the present hour, and asked no questions of 
the fhture. 

Meanwhile Roy spent much of his time at the 
mills. He had begun his work, he said. He was 
going to learn the whole alphabet, from Alpha to 
Omega. He was going to know everything that 
John Farrington knew. 

So you are not to suppose he was at Rose’s feet 
all this time, playing the-part of a gallant Esquire 
of Dames. She would have run away in a week 
if he had been. • 

But one night he came up from the mills, a little 
flushed and heated with his rapid walk. His 
mother was sitting on the piazza, with some soft, 
white wools in her lap, and her crochet-hook in 
her hand. The two girls were in the garden, 
strolling up and down the paths, pelting each other 
with the falling rose-leaves, and gathering the 
freshest and brightest buds for the vases in the 
drawing-room. Roy dropped on the steps at his 
mother’s feet, nodding brightly in the direction of 
the fragrant shower. 

44 I’ll be there presently, Daisy,” he called, 44 and 
have a hand in that frolic.” 

44 Are you tired?” she shouted in return. 
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“Frightfully,” he # rejoined. “You can’t im¬ 
agine such fatigue, little Dot,” and his head sank 
upon his mother’s knee. 

She softly smoothed back the hair from his fore¬ 
head ; but his eyes were in the garden. 

“ Rosamond,” he said, presently, in a low voice; 

“ Rose of the world!” 

Rachel’s heart beat quickly. Was it coming— 
the story she dreaded to hear, and yet which, if 
she did not hear, she would feel herself defrauded 
of her birthright? 

“Rose of the world!” he repeated, lifting the 
hand that lay upon his breast, and carrying it to 
his lips. 

“Tell me, Roy,” she whispered, bending over 
him. “ Is it the one rose of all the world to you?” 

He raised his eyes, filled with a sudden light, to 
hers. 

“ The one rose, mother,” he said; “ the sweetest 
rose in all the world. I have known it a long 
time, but I did not wish you to think me hasty or 
over-rash. Shall I gather it, if I can, and wear it 
on my*' breast for your joy—and mine? Speak, 
mother!” 

Her tears were dropping fast. 

“ Yes, Roy,” she answered. 

There was silence between them—the silence 
that is holier than prayer. 

In a few moments Roy rose, kissed his mother 
with quivering lips, and went into the garden. 

Rachel watched him as he approached the two 
sisters, and stood still, at Daisy’s command, while 
she fastened a rose-bud in his buttonhole. Then 
she went into the house, passing up the broad stair¬ 
case into her own room. 

Rose had been to Linborough the day before to 
see Aunt Jane, and to get a few articles they 
needed from the little home in the “ linter.” They 
were in a small trunk that had not yet been fully 
unpacked. A dress or two, a sacque for Daisy, 
and other dainty bits of feminine wearing apparel, 
lay upon the bed and chairs, as Rachel paused a 
moment at the door of their chamber. The win¬ 
dow was open, and the fresh wind blowing in had 
swept some pretty laces to the floor. "She stepped 
in to pick them up, inwardly commenting, after 1 
the manner of women, upon their fineness and the 
delicacy of the pattern. 

“ Their mother was a lady,” she thought. “ A 
woman of refined and delicate tastes. Everything 
they wear shows that. There’s no sham, and no 
overdoing.” 

She stood at the window, with a little happy 
smile upon her lips, looking off into the far dis¬ 
tance ere she closed the sash. How glad she ought 
to be that this young girl whom Roy loved was in 
every sense so fair, and pure, and sweet—so fitting 
a rose for him to wear upon his breast! Then she 
shut the window and turned away. 

But, as she did so, a box that had been taken 
from the trunk and placed upon the bureau, caught 
her eye. She gave a little scream, her face crim¬ 
soned to the roots of her hair, and then turned 
white as ashes. Clasping both hands over her 
heart, she stood in a stooping attitude, not touch¬ 
ing the box, but staring at it as if it had been a 
basilisk. 


Gray shadows gathered about her eyes, her 
mouth. Her lips grew set and rigid. Her breath¬ 
ing was short and heavy; she gasped as one suffo¬ 
cating. 

How came it there—that box? She had seen it 
before—shallow, oblong, of exquisite workman¬ 
ship. Ebony, inlaid with pearl and gold. There 
was Aurora, resplendent in her rose-colored cha¬ 
riot. There was the rich blue of the lapis-lazuli. 
There were the arabesque designs and the curious 
devices. There was the straight, narrow slit lor 
the key; and there was the key lying beside it. 
And—there was the monogram with the letters 
interlaced. Her eyes grew dim, and she could 
see no more. 

She did not feint; though she never knew what 
happened during the next quarter of an hour. 
She must have walked out of that chamber, and 
down the whole length of the hall to her own 
room, as people walk in their sleep. For when 
she next knew that she was alive and in the world, 
she was sitting in her own little sewing-chair, 
alone. She wondered vaguely what was the mat¬ 
ter, and if she had been ill, pressing both hands to 
ter forehead. She wanted to remember some¬ 
thing. What was it? 

It all came back to her presently. That box—in 
Rose’s room. Her box—no, not her box, but the 
box that she had locked up, buried, as it were, in 
the little recess under the stairs so many years 
ago, and that she had never looked at but once 
since. Once since that dreadful day—but she 
could not remember how long ago—she was seized 
with the conviction that it was all a delusion, that 
there was no such box; or that, if there were, it 
was all some horrible mistake. She had misin¬ 
terpreted the letters, and distorted the facts. So 
she opened the door of the tomb, and forced her¬ 
self to unlock the sarcophagus. She repd the let¬ 
ters over again carefully—and—put them back. 
She had never touched them, or looked upon them 
from that hour to this. And now the box was 
there—in Rose’s room. Her head whirled under 
the pressure of the swift tide of thought. 

Pretty soon she got up and went into the closet. 
There was the little trap-door, undisturbed ap¬ 
parently, and invisible save to instructed eyes. 
She tried to slip the tiny bolt It had rusted fast, 
and she could not move it, until she pried it with 
a pair of scissors. 

It flew back at last. The box was there—just 
where she had put it with her own hands. She 
closed the door again, too bewildered for connected 
thought. 

Were there two of them, then—perfect dupli¬ 
cates of each other? What did it mean? Was it 
merely a coincidence ? Was it nothing more than 
a mere chance happening that the very counter¬ 
part of the box she had hidden away—the one bane 
and sorrow of her life—should be in Roso Ster¬ 
ling’s hands? 

And there were the monograms! 

Suddenly it occurred to her that she had not ex¬ 
amined that upon Rose’s box close’y. She had 
been so startled, that, while she had been aware of 
the existence of the monogram, sho had made no 
attempt to decipher the characters. 
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The young people had not come in, for all was 
still below stairs. She must settle that question; 
and gliding swiftly and silently through the hall, 
she stood in Rose’s chamber again. It was grow¬ 
ing dark in the shadowy corners, but the red sun¬ 
set light was still gilding the window. She took 
up the box and carried it into the golden glow. 

The letters forming the monogram were I. L. 
She had a vague impression that they must be R. 
A. D., like those upon the other box. Thank God 
that they were not I 

The lid yielded to the pressure of her trembling 
fingers, and moved by an irresistible impulse, she 
raised it. Innocent and peaceful looking it was, 
holding nothing but a few trinkets; an ivory 
cross, a coral necklace, and a string of amber beads, 
with a curiously-wrought clasp. Rachel could not 
smile yet, but she began to wonder if she had been 
frightened at a shadow. 

It was strange, certainly; but there were many 
strange things in the world. Boxes like that 
might be made' by the dozen, for aught she knew. 
It was by no means impossible. 

She set the box back on the bureau, and turned 
to leave the room. Just then the last, long, slant¬ 
ing sunbeam shot across the valley, and fell upon 
her face. It fell upon the monogram, also, bring¬ 
ing out the letters with startling vividness. 

" 4 1. L.!’ ” cried Rachel. “ Isabel Leighton!” 

CHAPTER XXV. 

I SABEL LEIGHTON! Was she Rose Sterling’s 
mother? Was that the cruel solution of this 
mystery? * 

Doubly cruel in that she had that very night 
bade Roy good-speed in his wooing, and told him 
to win his Rose of the world if he could! What 
wonder if it seemed to Rachel that this burden was 
more than she could bear? 

She went, staggering under its weight, back to 
her own room again—the room so sanctified by 
joy, and pain, and loss; by struggle, and prayer, 
and conquest. Some one knocked at the door, and 
she opened it mechanically. It was a telegram 
from Robert, who had been in Lin borough for the 
past week, reading thus: 

“ Off for New York on business for the museum. 
Grey goes with me. Back next week.” 

The dispatch. fell from her hands. She must 
meet this new complication, then, as she had met 
all the sorrows of her life—alone. 

But wliat difference would it make if Robert 
were there? What could she tell him? How 
could he help her ? What could she say about the 
matter to him, or to any one else, without com¬ 
promising her husband, whose honor, after the 
lapse of all these years, was still dearer to her than 
her own life? After hiding the sad story of his 
error in her own pitiful breast through all the 
lonely days of her widowhood, was she to betray 
it now? What was she to say to Roy, to whom 
all his life long the thought of his father had been 
a constant inspiration, an incentive to all high and 
noble endeavor ? Could she tell him that the ideal 
of his worship was but common clay? Never, so 
help her all good angels! 


And yet, if there had been any wrong, this wo¬ 
man, this Isabel Leighton, had been a party to it. 
Was it her daughter who, out of the whole “ rose¬ 
bud garland of girls,” out of the whole bevy of 
fair young maidens the world over, who were 
waiting to be chosen as the happy, loyal wives of 
happy, loyal men—was it her daughter who, out 
of all these, must be Roy’s wife ? the mother of 
his children—his closest friend—supplanting, per¬ 
haps, even his own mother who had borno for him 
the unutterable agony? 

Her watch slipped from her belt; the little, old- 
fashioned, open-faced watch, with its circlet of 
jewels, that her husband had given her on her 
wedding-day. Rachel glanced at it as she replaced 
it. It was not yet an hour since she was sitting on 
the piazza with her boy’s head upon her knee, 
listening to the few words in which he told her the 
story of his love. Only forty-eight minutes; and 
yet since then the whole aspect of her life had 
changed. If only nothing had been said! If only 
she had been deaf and dumb and blind that night, 
when Roy came up from the mill! But she had 
listened to him with her whole heart, knowing 
how much his simple, earnest words meant. He 
was not given to heroics, or hyperboles. Yet she, 
who could read him so well, knew that all the 
pure passion of his loyal, manly nature was in 
that thought—“the one rose of all the world.” 

She had seen the light in his steady eyes when 
he turned away from her; the elevation of his 
whole carriage; the lifted bearing; the earnest 
purpose informing lip, and brow, and step. She 
had thought he was like a young king going to 
claim his own; not by might, but by the divinest 
right of love. She had been certain that before 
she saw him again, by some one—or by all—of 
love’s innumerable languages, he would have re¬ 
vealed his secret to Rose. If, indeed, it was a 
secret. Rachel could not tell. There was a deli¬ 
cate, womanly reserve about Rose that was an 
impalpable veil. You knew that her heart beat 
warmly, and you felt its subtle magnetism. But 
you could not count its pulsations. 

Why, Isabel Leighton might not be Rose’s moth¬ 
er,after all! Rachel sprang to her feet as this thought 
darted tingling through her brain. She did not 
for one moment doubt that she had read the mono¬ 
gram aright. The law of mere coincidence could 
hardly reach so far as that. But it did not follow 
that because the box was in Rose’s possession, its 
owner must have been her mother. It might 
have been her friend, aunt, cousin—anything. 

Rachel went to her window and looked out. 
Some one must answer her questionings. Some 
voice, from heaven or on earth, must settle that 
point. And as if in response to her inarticulate 
cry, there was Daisy coming slowly up the gravel 
walk alone. She was stringing some red hips 
from the rose-bushes. As she came under tho 
window, Rachel leaned out, speaking very quietly. 
She was not one to betray herself unawares by 
undue appearance of anxiety. 

“ Are you stringing a rosary, dear?” she asked. 
Then, after a little talk about the berries, she said j 
“I was thinking of your mother, Daisy. Rose 
told me of her decline and of her sudden death. 
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But I never have heard her name. What was it, 
dear? Her name before she was married?" 

She held her breath to listen. 

“ Her name," said Daisy, slowly, intent on 
piercing the hip exactly in the centre. 44 Her name 
was Isabel. Isabel Leighton. Grandpa’s name 
was Ambrose Leighton." 

Isabel Leighton’s daughter! Then she had 
warmed in her own bosom the viper that should 
sting her; and through this golden-haired woman 
who had lured her husband’s heart away from her, 
she might lose her son, also. For how could she 
consent to this marriage? It was repugnant to 
every instinct of her womanhood. 

But had she not already consented? It seemed 
to her, as she threw herself upon her bed, and 
buried her face in the pillow to shut out the late 
remaining daylight, that she had lost Roy in any 
event It was not Rose Sterling’s fault that she 
■was bora of this mother. Poor child—was it not 
rather her misfortune? Yet that she was born of 
her, placed an impassable distance between her 
and Rachel. Rachel felt, as she lay there in a cold 
tremor, that sh© could never give her a daughter’s 
place in her heart; and if she did not, she knew 
well enough what her own teachings to her son 
had been. It was she herself who had taught 
him the words of the Master: “For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother and cleave 
unto his wife: and they twain shall be one 
flesh." 

But if he did not marry Rose? if he should 
yield to her entreaties and give up the whole mat¬ 
ter? She felt that, in this case, she would have 
lost him all the same. There could never be be¬ 
tween them again the sweet trust, the implicit 
confidence, the abiding faith, that had made her 
motherhood so blessed a relationship. For if she 
withdrew her consent, she could not explain her¬ 
self to Roy; and how could he ever trust her, 
when she would seem to have proved herself so 
weak, so capricious, so utterly in the wrong? His 
heart would be with Isabel Leighton’s daughter, 
whether he married her or not; and there was the 
sting of it. 

It was just groping in the dark. She sat 
up, with the resolve that as soon as Roy came in 
she would send for him. All a-flush he would be, 
very probably, from his happy, successful woo¬ 
ing ; for, strange to say, it never occurred to Rachel 
even to hope that Rose herself might cut this Gor¬ 
dian knot by a simple “nay!" All a-flush he 
would be; but she would send for him all the 
same. She would fall at his feet. Her soul should 
cry out to his, and she would say: 44 Roy, my life 
has had one great grief of which you never knew. 
I have learned this night that Rosamond Sterling 
is so closely connected with it that I cannot live 
and know she is your*wife. I would rather die 
than see you marry her." 

But what ineffable nonsense it seemed—like the 
maundering of a sentimental school-girl. Roy 
was too sensible, too manly, to be moved by such 
an utterance. She knew just how he would look 
at her with his clear, straightforward eyes, and 
answer: “ Mother, if I must not marry Rose Ster¬ 
ling, tell me why! What is this grief of which 


you speak? Let me know all, and then I will do 
my best." 

So that plan failed her. 

It has taken me a long time to give you this 
feint glimpse of the changeful current of Rachel 
Dilloway’s thoughts. But the current itself moved 
fest. They were just lighting the lamps down¬ 
stairs now. She heard the servants moving about, 
closing the blinds, and dropping the curtains. 
Daisy had been sitting on tho steps all this time, 
stringing the rest of her crimson hips. Where 
were Rose and Roy? 

It was a soft, warm night, early in Oc¬ 
tober. Fireflies were darting about in the mead¬ 
ows, forgetting that it was not midsummer. Once 
in a while a bat flapped its heavy wings almost in 
one’s very face, and then sailed noiselessly away. 
The great, round moon was like a disk of burn¬ 
ished silver lying against the purple sky. The air 
was spicy with the breath of the late, odor-laden 
flowers, that seemed to hold the garnered sweetness 
of the whole summer in their chalices. And down 
at the foot of the garden stood the young pair, even 
as the first recorded lovers stood in their Eden, 
alone with God. Their hands were clasped; they 
leaned toward each other with g slight, unconscious 
leaning; their feces were solemn, tender, uplifted, 
as of those who saw a great light, and yet scarcely 
comprehended its meaning. 

Roy turned at last with a slow smile, looking 
about him with a sort of wonder. 

44 1 am glad that this is the scene of our engage¬ 
ment," he said; “this very garden where I have 
been gathering roses all my life. Rose, I thank 
God that to-night ho has given me the best, and 
sweetest, and dearest of all!” and bending his head 
he kissed the pure, sweet lips that did not turn 
away from his caresses. 

But presently Rose drew herself from his encir¬ 
cling arms. 

“We—we know that we love each other," she 
said, blushing and smiling. “We couhj not quite 
help that, maybe. But tliat does not make us en¬ 
gaged. Your mother—" 

“Oh, if that’s all!” interrupted Roy—“Mother 
knows all about it. She will be glad to welcome 
her daughter, Rose. She loves you." 

With that assurance Rose was well content, and 
Roy was silent for many minutes thinking. 

44 1 wonder if my father knows all about it, too," 
he said, very softly, at last “I wonder if he 
knows I have won my Rose, and if he rejoices with 
me. He has never been dead to me, Rose. He 
has been a vital power in my life as fer back as I 
can reipember." 

“ 4 Being dead he yet speaketh,’ " she whispered. 
“ Is not that what it means ?" 

“ He was so fond of roses," Roy went on. 44 Al¬ 
ways, Janet says, even when a mere child. It was 
almost a passion with him, as it has been with me. 
I suppose 4 a rose by any other name might smell 
as sweet,* ’’ he quoted lightly ;* “ but I have my 
doubts about it after all. It was your name that 
first made me turn to look at you one day, as you 
stood under the hop-vine, and Daisy kissed her 
hand to you with her merry ‘good by, Rose!* 
That look sealed my fete, I suspect." 
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41 How much do I not owe to my ‘sponsors in 
baptism!’ ” was the laughing reply. 

Rachel, sitting alone in her chamber, heard them 
come in, a few moments after; heard the low mur¬ 
mur of voices as they passed under her window, 
and knew that they paused for a few moments in 
the darkened porch, before they stepped into the 
glow and brightness of the halL She understood 
it all perfectly well. It seemed to her that she 
could hear the very words that Roy whispered, as 
he led his betrothed wife over the threshold of his 
own ancestral home. 

Two hours ago she would have been solemnly 
glad. But now—I 

There was a little stir and bustle down stairs; 
the opening and shutting of doors; questions and 
answers; the drawing up of chairs about the large 
library table. Presently some one touched the 
keys of the grand-piano, and a “song without 
words ” told its own sweet story. Then two voices 
—a clear, bird-like soprano, and a strong, sweet 
tenor—swelled out on the night air; Rose and Roy 
chanting: “ Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 

“He will sustain—and—comfort—thee!” sang 
the blended voices in long and lingering cadence, 
tender, thrilling, triumphant 

Then the music ceased. She heard Roy’s step 
on the stairs—a light, bounding step, as of winged 
feet He'came down the hall; he tapped at her 
door. 

“Mother! mother!” he cried. “Where are 
you?” 

Ah, how it carried her back over the tide of years! 
It was the old, old question of his very babyhood. 
She did not answer. She could not 

“ Mother!” he repeated, knocking louder, “where 
have you hidden yourself? Why don’t you come 
down ? We want you.” 

“ I think I won’t go down again to-night, Roy,” 
she answered quietly, after a moment’s thought 
“ I am rather tired, and shall go to bed early. Good 
night” 

“ But come to the door a minute,” he said, “just 
one minute, mother!” 

She knew what he wanted. He had something 
to tell her. But she could not listen that night; 
she had not strength enough. He must wait She 
could not look upon his face again until she had 
settled this whole grievous question, and had de¬ 
termined what to do. 

“ Just a minute, mother!” 

“I cannot open the door to-night, Roy,” she 
said. “ Do not tease me.” 

He turned away and walked slowly down-stairs, 
disappointed and ill at ease. She undressed her¬ 
self in the dark, in a sort of desperation, anil crept 
into bed. 

She remembered how once before she had re¬ 
fused, in a moment of sore anguish, to open the 
door of that very room to Roy; and it seemed to 
her that she could hear the wail of the piteous 
little voice that rdse up in dismay and expostula¬ 
tion. That was a child’s voice. The man turned 
silently away, and made no sign. 

She remembered, too, how the child had aroused 
her from a trance of sorrow by the touch of his 
soft, caressing hands; and how he had said in his 


baby accents: “ I always shall wake you up when 
you have bad dreams, mamma!” 

He could not waken her now. He could not 
help her in any way. Her motherhood seemed to 
her of no avail. She had no son to lean upon. 

Then, from the far corners of the room, there 
seemed to come other well-remembered words— 
words that had echoed through that chamber more 
than once. They were these: “ My son shall not 
be punished for his father’s sake.” 

Who liacLspoken them? 

Yet, even as she recalled them, another voice 
rang through the chambers of her memory, say¬ 
ing: “ I will visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, even unto the third and fourth genera¬ 
tion.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE BROCADED SILK. 

“ OODNESS gracious, what a cheerful 

I —p- night!” wearily sighed Nellie, as she 
sank into the old arm-chair, and held two 
mud-disguised feet out toward the fire. 

It certainly was a “cheerful night,” if “cheer- 
ful” be taken ironically. It had been an unplea¬ 
sant day, beginning with enough snow to make 
the ground white, and then changing to a drizzling 
rain, turning each street into a greasy slide, which 
made walking an abomination and a snare, and 
inspired one with bitter hatred toward each rib of 
one’s fellow-passengers’ umbrellas as they flaunted 
the rain-drops into one’s face. 

“Why, Nellie dear, you don’t look as if you 
would 4 rise and. rin ’ even ‘ to see your dearie *— 
does she, mother?” said Arthur, looking at her 
critically. 

“No, indeed, dear,” was the reply; “and the 
sooner her things are off the better.” 

It needed no fewer than three gentle admoni¬ 
tions from our mother to start Nellie up-stairs to 
change her soaking dress and shoes. The water¬ 
proof cloak—there was only one in the family— 
was out at a music lesson. It came in presently with 
the one who was wanting to complete the “group” 
—our little Clarie, as our mother always called 
her, I suppose because she was the youngest, for 
she was a head taller than Nellie, and a head and 
shoulders taller than I was, which I always 
thought was a pity, for I was the oldest of them 
all, and ought to have been—after our mother—the 
“ head of the family;” but they all treated me as 
if I was six years old, and I have taken more good 
advice in the course of my life than the celebrated 
old man who once had a donkey to sell. 

Of course we were poor. Nellie and Clarie did 
not give French and music lessons at all hours of 
the day, and in all sorts of weather, just for amuse¬ 
ment. We were in hopes that some one would 
leave us “something” “some day;” but, as we 
had no idea who he was, nor when he would do it* 
we were obliged to work hard for our living in the 
meantime. We must all have been “ Saturday’s 
bairns,” I think, if there is any truth in the old 
rhyme. 

Next to the legacy—which, en passant , has not 
come yet—our hopes were centred in Arthur, jus 
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the coming man who was to raise the fortunes of 
the family. He was only eighteen at the time of 
which I am writing, but was already, for a young 
man of his age, in receipt of a very good salary as 
a merchant’s clerk. However, that was not enough 
for everybody, so Nellie gave French lessons and 
Clarie music lessons, and I helped our mother to 
keep house and do the sewing and mending for 
the family, and in my spare hours I * copied ” for 
a lawyer. We managed to keep the house going 
and our clothes respectable; but such turning and 
twisting it took to do it! I think there are some 
people in tliis world to whom certain passages in 
the lives of other people would be a perfect revela¬ 
tion, That is rather vague, I admit; but I was 
thinking of the people who, when they want any¬ 
thing reasonable, go out and buy it. Now, if it 
became absolutely necessary that one of us should 
have a new dress, it was a matter of debate in 
solemn family council for two or three weeks, and 
we tried to discover “how we could make up for 
it ” by going without something else. And as for 
a new carpet—the fate of a nation has been settled 
with less consultation. There is this to be said, 
however—people who get things whenever they 
want them certainly cannot enjoy them as poor 
people do. 

On this stormy afternoon we gathered round the 
grate, as it began to grow too dark for us to write 
or sew any longer, and took the full comfort of our 
“blind man’s holiday.’* It was Saturday even¬ 
ing, and we were all glad of that; and Arthur had 
received that day—it was early in the year—what 
he called a love-token from his employer, in the 
shape of a ten-pound note; and, as there were at 
least fifty ten-pound-note ways of spending it, the 
conversation was rather animated. We did have 
good times in that shabby little parlor I I often 
smile to myself now, recalling the “ smart 
speeches” that my mother and the girls and Ar¬ 
thur used to make. I could not make them my¬ 
self, which was as well perhaps, for I served as 
“ admiring audience.” 

We had just begun to think it was time to light 
the gas and go to work again, when the maid-of- 
all-work came in with two letters—one for my 
mother and one for Clarie. The gas was lighted 
at once, and the two favorites of fortune sat down 
to read their letters. They finished them together, 
and Clarie turned to my mother with a flushed 
cheek and an “O mother!” of regret and very 
faint hope. 

Of course they were besieged with inquiries, and 
the letters were read aloud. Clarie’s was from her 
“dearest friend”—no, it was not a lover, it was 
a girl-friend—and mother’s was from the said 
friend’s married sister, Mrs. Merivale, and the gist 
of both w as an earnest invitation to Clarie to come 
to Yorkshire for her friend’s approaching wed¬ 
ding, to be one of the bridesmaids, and to stay for 
the ensuing festivities. 

We all knew there was no quicker way to spend 
money than in travelling. Yorkshire was a long 
way from home, too. This, as Arthur, dear fel¬ 
low, eagerly suggested, might be met with part of 
the ten pounds; but people cannot be bridesmaids 
at weddings, and go to parties for two or three 


weeks afterwards, with only one “best dress”— 
no matter how handsome the dress may be—and 
Clarie’s was nothing extraordinary. To be sure, 
she looked lovely whatever dress she had on; but 
even lovely-looking people might feel a little un¬ 
comfortable at a wedding, if they, being brides¬ 
maids, had on* dark-green poplins. So, after a 
great deal of discussion and a little wild speech 
from Arthur, who could not bear to see Clarie’s 
disappointment, it was sorrowfully decided that 
Clarie must decline. There was nothing we could 
sell conveniently, though the suggestions on the 
subject made a little diversion—for somehow we 
could not help joking, if we were as poor os rats; 
and I think that was one reason why we stood 
poverty as well as we did. Nellie and I offered to 
sell our hair, but mine was of a shade of red which 
Arthur declared was matchless; and Nellie’s was 
about two inches long, and in such close little 
curls that we all' told her that whoever she made 
the offer to would think she was “fishing” for an 
offer for her head. 

We subsided at last, and everybody’s face was a 
little serious, for we felt sorry about Clarie. She 
was far from strong, and the endless round in 
which she was engaged did not tend to make her 
stronger; indeed, she was not fit to face the storms 
she often had to encounter in going to give her 
lessons, as a troublesome cough was proving. But 
we had to “accept the inevitable,” so Clarie took 
her desk and began her answer, “to put herself 
out of her misery,” she said, when Arthur, who 
was reading the evening paper, gave an exclama¬ 
tion, and said excitedly: “Hold up a minute, 
Clarie. Will it make any difference if you don’t 
write that till Monday evening?” 

“ No, I suppose not,” she answered, reluctantly. 
“ It is not to be till next month ; but I wanted to 
have it off my mind. Why, Arthur?” 

“ Never you mind why,” responded that young 
gentleman, loftily; “if it really doesn’t matter, 
just please to wait; I’d do that much for you any 
day.” 

Half laughingly, Clarie replied: “Well, I 
* learned to labor ’ some time ago, so now I sup¬ 
pose I may as well 4 learn to wait,’ ” and took up 
her sewing again. 

She knew it was useless to question Arthur; his 
air of mystery was overwhelming. After he had 
gone to bed we studied the paper attentively, 
hoping to find out the cause of his request, but in 
vain. 

So our mother stopped at Arthur’s door on her 
way to bed, and gave him a gentle admonition 
“ not to do anything foolish,” which was met with 
a prompt, 44 1 don’t mean to, ma’am.” 

The next day being Sunday, we had to stifle our 
curiosity and impatience. Monday morning came, 
and we indulged in various speculations as to wbat 
Arthur’s mighty secret might be. I could see that 
our mother was a little uneasy, and Clarie, too, for 
it would be “just like him,” as our mother said, 
44 to get out of his newly-acquired 4 fortune ’ what 
he thought was necessary to enable Clarie to go.” 

44 And, if he should do so,” Clarie said, 44 which 
prudence forbid, I still eouM not go, for you 
know I have no trunk.” 
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This was sadly true. The 44 family trunk”—it 
was the one our mother had on her wedding jour¬ 
ney—was 44 past all surgery,” having been ruth¬ 
lessly handled by a mighty Irish porter on its last 
trip. 

Arthur came rushing in half an hour before 
dinner-time, still excited, and still deigning no 
information, save that he had leave of absence 
from the office that afternoon, and that he wanted 
me to 44 hurry up dinner/* as he had important 
business to transact. He ate his dinner hastily, 
and we saw no more of him for the afternoon. He 
came in just at dusk, evidently flushed with tri¬ 
umph, and took up a post of observation at the 
window, where he had not waited long before he 
went quickly to the front door. Clarie and I were 
in the room, and we went to the window, wonder¬ 
ing what it could all mean, and half expecting to 
see the forty white slaves leading forty black ones, 
with basins of jewels on their .heads, although, as 
Clarie remarked, we had not seen him rub the 
lamp. There was only one man there, however— 
a porter—wheeling a very stylish-looking trunk 
up to the door, which, with Arthur’s assistance, 
he speedily transferred to the hall. 

44 Where will you havedt, Clarie?” asked Arthur, 
composedly. 44 You’d better make up your mind 
before the man goes—it is too heavy for me to 
carry it by myself.” 

I was speechless with amazement, and thought 
I should certainly wake up presently and find it 
all a dream; but Clarie behaved admirably. 

44 It had better go into the sewing-room, Ar¬ 
thur,” she said, with composure equal to his own 
and into the sewing-room it was accordingly taken 
by Arthur and the porter—upon which the latter 
was dismissed in a lordly style by Arthur, and 
then that potentate was driven into the parlor at 
the point of a needle. 

Nellie was cutting the bread for tea, and had 
come to see what the commotion meant, followed 
by our mother; and Arthur was assailed with 
questions by everybody at once. 

44 If you will all stop talking for a few minutes, 
I shall bo very happy to tell you,” said the hero of 
tho evening; and then it qpeurred to us that he 
could make his explanation much better if we all 
kept still—which we accordingly did. 

‘‘Now you will please not interrupt me,” he 
began, majestically; “and, when I have finished, 
you can all say what you please. I saw in the 
paper on Saturday evening that there was to be a 
railway sale to-day of unclaimed trunks and par¬ 
cels ; and it occurred to me that I might find a 
trunk there that would do for Clarie. I did not 
expect her to use what was inside it, unless it was 
something very superb; but I thought perhaps we 
could raise the wind for a new dress or two, if we 
only had the trunk. So I went to the sale this 
afternoon, and I shall never again doubt that 
4 Fortune favors the brave,* for it was raining cats 
and dogs, and there was scarcely any one there; 
and this trunk was put up toward the last, when 
some of the bidders had got tired and gone home. 
I had looked at it carefully before the sale com¬ 
menced. There is no mark on it anywhere—it 
has not even a card; it is, besides, nearly new. j 


And so I bid for it; and, if there were any chance 
of your guessing rightly, I would make you guess 
how much I gave for it; but there is not the least, 
ladies,” said Arthur, holding up an imaginary 
hammer, and making his voice sound as much 
like the auctioneer’s as possible. “This trunk, 
which is nearly new, and quite as good as if it 
were, bound with iron, and with a hump on its 
back, which+adapts it to carry several bonnets of 
the present fashion, and with room for any reason¬ 
able young woman’s entire wardrobe inside it, 
went for the incredibly low price of twb pounds.” 

The orator had evidently finished; but I will 
not attempt to give the remarks that followed. 
Clarie thanked and kissed him; and, although we 
all felt uncomfortable about ow nin g a trunk pro¬ 
cured in, this manner, we tried not to damp his 
pleasure by letting him see it. We agreed to wait 
until after tea to examine the contents of the 
newly-acquired treasure; so we adjourned to the 
dining-room, full of excitement, and speculating 
largely as to what the mysterious article might 
disclose. Wo were too full of curiosity to be long 
at table, and as soon as tea was over we adjourned 
to the sewing-room to investigate the mystery, 
when it suddenly occurred to us that it would be 
easier to do so if we had a key to the trunk. 
Arthur, nothing daunted, set off to a locksmith’s, 
whence he quickly returned with a large bunch of 
keys to try. We had come nearly to the end of 
the bunch, and were just beginning to think we 
should have to wrench the lock off, when Arthur 
managed to unlock it with a key that did not quite 
fit; then he motioned us all to the other side of the 
room, and said that Clarie was the proper person 
to make the investigation. 

“It was a little like having the ‘wonderful 
lamp ’ to get that trunk and its contents for two 
pounds,” Arthur said. 

It was filled with beautiful dresses, chosen and 
made with a taste that bespoke a lady-like owner. 
The place for the bonnets was occupied with 
pretty fichus and sleeves—not of lace, however, 
but of blonde, which is quite a different thing, as 
every woman knows. Then there were kid gloves 
—half-a-dozen pairs at least—it is true they were 
sixes, and Clarie’s number was five and three- 
quarters, but that was a trifle—and pretty ribbons, 
and belts for the different dresses. Some of the 
dresses had been worn a little, others were quite 
new. There was no jewellery, and not a single 
article of white clothing, except the blonde things, 
so that of course nothing was marked. The proba¬ 
bilities were that it was one of a number of trunks 
with which some one had started for a long sojourn 
at some watering-place. The dresses had evi¬ 
dently belonged to some rich and rather feshion- 
able person of about our mother’s age; for there 
were two or three small articles of real lace among 
the variety of blonde things, which were evidently 
intended to conceal the feet that 44 the parting was 
all too wide for her ladyship’s head.” At the very 
bottom of the trunk was one dress which had 
never been made up, and looked as if it were 
meant for some one younger than the owner of 
the other things must have been. It was a curi¬ 
ous article, looking as if it had been made to order 
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in some foreign country—a heavy white silk, bro¬ 
caded with pink rosebuds, which were so beautiftil 
that we almost thought they must have been 
wrought with a needle. 

The debate that followed, when everything had 
been inspected, lasted until nearly midnight. 
Clarie declared she could not use the things with 
any comfort, at least until after the trunk had been 
advertised. Arthur reassured her on this point, 
by the information that it had been advertised by 
the railway company, and that it was only after a 
sufficient time had elapsed to allow of an answer 
coming from any part of the United Kingdom that 
the sale had taken place. This was some consola¬ 
tion, but still it did not reconcile Clarie to the idea 
of wearing clothes that had belonged to some one 
else. I could see that our mother had the same 
feeling, and that she would have preferred that 
Clarie should give up the visit, rather than use 
these things. She felt less scruple about the trunk, 
and even suggested that Clarie should buy one or 
two dresses, simple and inexpensive; but Clarie 
well knew the pinching that would come upon the 
rest of us, if she consented to this. 

At last she agreed to go, using only such of the 
dresses as were necessary to make her present a 
respectable appearance. Arthur was triumphant 
again, and mother, Nellie, Clarie and I all stitched 
away, at every spare moment we had, at the dresses, 
which were so ample that there was no difficulty 
in altering them to great advantage to fit Clarie’s 
slender figure. 

When she wrote her letter of acceptance, she 
inquired particularly how the bridesmaids were tq 
dress, and received, of course, a minute descrip¬ 
tion in reply. We could not help thinking that 
her warm-hearted friend had adapted the dress to 
Clarie'8 circumstances, for the material she men¬ 
tioned was simple white tarlatane. Clarie was 
tilled with dismay, however, at the announcement. 
The fact that there was a heavy white silk among 
the dresses had chiefly induced her to consent; 
and now, determined that no more should be spent 
on her, she again declared her intention of declin¬ 
ing. But here one of the family, who does not 
care to be particularized, came to the rescue, and 
sternly forbade Clarie to write the proposed letter, 
saying, with an appearance of conviction that hid 
a quaking heart, that the dress should be forth¬ 
coming in time, and that none of the family should 
do without anything else to obtain it. Clarie, be¬ 
ginning to feel herself in the hands of destiny, 
submitted; and the aforesaid individual wasted a 
small amount of midnight gas, while she wrote 
out of her large experience a very pcor 44 article ” 
for one of the magazines, which, strange to say, 
was accepted, and, what was much more important, 
paid for, and the dress was bought. 

So at last everything was ready, including the 
rosebud dress—which was so beautiful that we 
had persuaded Clarie into having it made up—and 
our darling set off one bright winter morning, full 
of pleasant excitement and delightful anticipations, 
and almost forgetting the compunctions about the 
trunk and its contents. Arthur had painted her 
name on one end of the trunk and her initials on 
the other: and it was so like the trunks of forty 
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other people at the station that Clarie said that she 
did not more than half expect to have it demanded 
of her before she reached the end of her journey. 
She had made arrangements with her scholars for 
an absence of three weeks, and we all rejoiced in 
her temporary freedom, hoping much from its 
effect upon her health. 

“Of course,” she said, as we stood on the plat¬ 
form waiting for the train, “ I shall tell Alice and 
Rosie how I came by my ‘ fine feathers,’ or else 
they would think I had been robbing a bank, or 
making mother sell the spoons; but I do not know 
that any one else need know it.” 

We all agreed that it concerned no one else; 
and then the train came, and away she went, her 
bright face at the window as long as we could 
see it 

Her first two or three letters were radiant; the 
wedding had “ gone off” beautifully, and the bride 
had been fSted by a host of relatives and friends. 
Then came a short, hurried note—she had been 
gone about ten days—saying that we might expect 
her home next day, and asking Arthur to meet 
her at the station. We were still wondering about 
this, and forming anxious conjectures as to the 
cause of this change in her plans, when the next 
post brought a longer but equally unsatisfactory 
letter, saying that Mrs. Merivale would not hear 
of her going before the three weeks were up, and 
was much grieved that she had limited herself to 
that space of time: so that, “ to please Rosie, and 
for other reasons,” she had consented to stay. 

“ I know,” she wrote, “ that you will all think 
me very mysterious and 4 contrary,’ but I really 
cannot explain until I see you; it would take more 
paper than I have with me to write it all out, and 
I never did like to borrow.” 

Of course there was but one opinion in the 
family—it must be a love affair; and we all agreed 
in thinking that Clarie was treating us very shab¬ 
bily, and that she certainly had paper enough 
with her to tell us his name and where he lived, 
and a few other important particulars, such as the 
color of his eyes and hair. But we were well 
aware that the youngest daughter of the house had 
her share of firmness, and that it would be useless 
to ask any questions until “her ladyship” came 
home. We were so fully persuaded that it was a 
love affair that we fell into a way of talking and 
speculating about the “great unknown” Tfrhich 
has since struck me as excessively funny. Clarie 
had always been fastidious, and the family wan 
divided in its mind as to whether the 44 great un¬ 
known” would be the impossible collection of 
perfections which we had occasionally heard de¬ 
scribed, or one of the extraordinary ordinary men 
who too often take the places reserved for paragons. 

Our impatience made Clarie’s absence seem 
longer, but it came to an end at last, and the day 
arrived which was to bring the absentee back to 
us. Nellie and Arthur went to the station, while 
mother and I put the finishing touches to Clarie’8 
room, and to the preparations for dinner and tea 
in one, which we had decided would be an accept¬ 
able offering to the traveller. 

44 Though, to be sure,” said Nellie, 44 if she is in 
love, we are wasting provisions.” 
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At last she came, the dear youngest, without her 
cough, and looking so much better for her holiday 
that I think we all felt as if we had had a holiday 
ourselves. We half expected to see the “great 
unknown” with her, and I said, a little disap¬ 
pointedly, when she was fairly settled in the par¬ 
lor : “Soho did not come with you?” 

“You, too!” she exclaimed, half laughing and 
half crying/ “ What ails all you children ? Mother 
is the only member of the family still in her 
senses, for Nell and Arthur no sooner had me 
fairly out of the train than they said the very same 
thing to me, and when I asked what on earth they 
meant, they called me a humbug. Now, mother, 
what do they mean?” 

“ Why, my dear,” began our mother, “ it is only 
what your letters led us to expect. You have 
made a great mystery about it—more, I think, than 
was necessary to your own family—but I hope we 
shall hear all about him now.” 

“My last hope is gone!” exclaimed Clarie, in 
despair. “ Mother is as bad as the rest of you; 
but, if any one would tell me what you are all 
driving at—” 

I thought it high time to cut the knot. 

“Why, Clarie,” I said, “aren’t you engaged to 
be married? Or, at least, we thought that must 
be the secret.” 

“ You’ve ‘ been asleep on the Queen’s highway,’ 
little woman,” said Clarie, laughing, “or you 
would never have dreamt of such a thing. No, 
you dear, foolish folk, I have not got into any such 
foolish scrape as that. I did not find what you 
call my impossible combination in Yorkshire; 
my mystery is much more prosaic than that, and 
I am sorry for all your disappointment. But, in¬ 
deed, I am as hungry as a hawk; let me eat first, 
and I promise to talk afterward, and tell you a 
story that will last half the evening, although it is 
not a love story.” 

When tea was over, wo all drew round the fire, 
with the modern Scheherazade in the middle of 
the group, and also in the biggest chair, in con¬ 
sideration of her fatigue. 

“ You know,” she began, “ what a discussion we 
had as to whether we should or should not make 
up that beautiful odd piece of new silk that was 
in that trunk ?” We all nodded. “ Well, 4 thereby 
hangs the tale ’ which I am about to tell you. I 
have myself to thank for consenting to have it 
made; but somehow I fancied it more than all the 
others, because I knew it had never been worn. 
Of course I told Rosie all about the trunk and 
things, and she said that Arthur was an angel, 
and that I might tell him so, and that she thought 
it was good ftm, and that I need not have hesi¬ 
tated a moment—she wouldn’t. She promised 
not to mention it, however, for, as I suggested to 
her, other people might not look at it precisely as 
she did. 

“ I wore my bridesmaid’s dress at the first two 
or three parties; but one morning, as we were 
talking about a particularly large and magnificent 
one which was to take place that evening, Rosie 
insisted that I should wear my * rosebud ’ dress. 
One of her reasons, she said, for wanting me to 
look my best was that an aunt of her husband’s 


was to come that afternoon, and would probably 
accompany us in the evening. She was very 
handsome, and went into society a great deal; and 
Rosie said, if I made a good impression, it would 
reflect credit on her for her choice of a friend. Of 
course this was all her nonsense; but I saw she 
really wanted me to wear the dress; so, to please 
her, I yielded, although I ielt a greater reluctance 
to put it on than I thought I should. 

“ Mrs. Clifford—the aunt—arrived in the after¬ 
noon, but I did not see anything of her until we 
went to tea; then £ was introduced, and fell in love 
with her immediately. She is one of the most 
fascinating women I have ever met—very hand¬ 
some, and just a little bit stately, with the sweetest 
voice I have ever heard. She must be very 4 well 
preserved,’ for she certainly does not look old 
enough to be Mr. Merivale’s aunt, except that her 
hair is white; she wears it in lovely soft curls at 
her temples, and it looks as thick as mine. She is 
an Italian by extraction, but has spent most of her 
life in this country. She must have seen how she 
fascinated me; and she was very gracious—though, 
to be sure, she was that to everybody. Rosie told 
me after tea, when we went up to dress, that she 
should be jealous of me if her aunt liked me 
much, for she was as much in love with her as I 
was. 

14 Rosie came into my room when she was 
dressed, and fixed the flowers in my hair—some 
rosebuds as nearly like those in the dress as pos¬ 
sible, which she had selected for me without my 
knowledge—and said all sorts of flattering things 
about how I looked; and then we went down 
the drawing-room together. Mrs. Clifford was 
already there, standing before the fire, and looking 
like an empress in her purple velvet dress. As 
soon as we came in, and she caught sight of us, I 
saw her give a great start and then turn pale. If 
sh*e had not been such a thorough lady, she would 
have stared, and my guilty conscience about the 
dress made me blush. 

“‘Doesn’t she look lovely, Aunt Margaret?' 
said Rosie, like a goose; though I will do her the 
justice to say that she had not spoken of what I 
wore. 

“ 4 She would justly regard such a remark from 
so new an acquaintance as I am in the light of an 
impertinence,’ observed Mrs. Clifford, with dig¬ 
nity. 

44 Poor little Rose froze in a moment. You may 
imagine I did not feel much more comfortable; 
and we were all glad—at least I know I was—that 
Mr. Merivale came in just then and told us the 
carriage was ready. He did npt notice how con¬ 
strained we all were—being ‘only a man,’ you 
know—and talked very pleasantly all the way; 
but, although Rosie and I did our best to second 
him, we felt too much chilled to succeed very 
well. Rosie—poor child!—thought that she, with 
her unlucky speech, was ‘the cause of our an¬ 
guish ;’ but I had a feeling in my heart that it was 
something worse. I knew that I had met with the 
rightful owner of my trunk; still I could not see 
why she had turned pale on recognizing the dress. 
I do not think that either Rosie or I enjoyed the 
party. I bad the pleasure of thinking that I wan 
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the ‘ innocent cause/ besides the knowledge that I 
must either enter into an explanation with Mrs. 
Clifford of my own accord, or have her ask me for 
one, or suffer from her freezing manner should 
she be too proud to say anything. 

“My dilemma had three horns, you see, so I 
chose the first. When we came home, Mrs. Clif¬ 
ford and I were left alone together in the drawing¬ 
room for a few minutes; so I resolved to take 
action, and asked her if I might come to her room 
for a little while, when we went up-stairs, as I had 
something to say to her. She looked surprised, 
but said, * Certainly/ and, before anything more 
could be said, Rosie came back, and we all went 
up-stairs. Rose was so sleepy that she just bade 
me good-night at my door, instead of coming into 
my room to talk over the party, as she usually 
did; I hurriedly took off the hateful dress, and 
wrote you the little note that surprised you all so 
much, and then put on my wrapper, and, with the 
calmness of despair, went and tapped at Mrs. 
Clifford’s door. She let me in, and asked me to 
sit down, and then sat down herself quite near 
me. She did not look so freezing as she had 
looked all the evening. I did not wait for her to 
ask me what I wanted, but plunged into my sub¬ 
ject, and told her the story from beginning to end, 
not making out that we were in a destitute condi¬ 
tion generally, but trying to make her understand 
that it was only extras we had to do without. She 
never said a word until I stopped, and then, when 
I looked up to see how she took it, she came and 
stood right in front of me, and took my face in her 
hands, and kissed me. I burst out crying at this, 
lilte a great baby; but I could not help it, for I 
felt so relieved, and it was so sweet of her to be¬ 
have in that way. She petted and comforted me, 
just as you might have done, mother; and when I 
was quiet again, she said: 4 My child, you have 
saved us both much pain by your frankness, and 
relieved my mind in a manner of which you can 
form no idea until you hear my part of the story.* 
And then she told mo all about the trunk. 

“ She lost it more than a year ago, as she was 
travelling to Italy on a visit. She had several 
trunks, and this was a new one she bought ex¬ 
pressly to hold some dresses and laces after the 
others were filled. Through the carelessness of 
her son, who had charge of all her luggage, this 
trunk was sent off without any name or direction 
—without even a card on it. The trunk having 
nothing whatever by which it might be distin¬ 
guished, she gave up all hope of recovering it. 
Her nephew did inquire and advertise for it after 
she and her son had gone, but was never able to 
hear anything of it. She resigned herself to her 
fhte, caring more for the loss of that beautiful 
dress—w’hich she was taking over to a favorite 
niece of hers—than she did for her own things. 
That was my ‘rosebud* dress. But now comes 
the real romance of the trunk, which I have been 
saving till the last, seeing that it most concerns 
myself. 

“ Mrs. Clifford asked me if I had any objection 
to her seeing the trunk, as she had a particular 
reason for wishing to do so. Of course I had not; 
so she came with me to my room, where it was 
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lying, and waited for me to raise the lid. Then 
she asked me if I had any papers in that little poc¬ 
ket on one of the trays that you perhaps remember 
seeing. I said I had not; whereupon she asked 
me for a penknife, and opened the pocket and 
passed the blade along the inner edge somewhere. 
She smiled at my look of astonishment, saying 
that she would explain her strange proceedings in 
a moment; and from between the two linings 
which she had separated in this way she drew out 
a little folded paper. Then she took my hand and 
said, with her voice all trembling: ‘ My child, how 
can I ever thank you V 

“She could not say anything more for a few 
minutes, but when she could speak steadily again 
she told me what it all meant. I do not understand 
legal technicalities, but the paper was a deed or 
something which involved the possession of nearly 
all her property. I did not quite understand her 
statement, but it was something to this effect: 
when she first lost her trunk, she was not at all 
anxious about the document, for there was another 
just as good with her lawyer; but his office was 
burnt down within a month or two afterwards, and 
a relation of her husband’s—her husband died 
many years ago—had laid claim to the property. 
She had no proof to sustain her rights—though of 
course everybody who knew her believed her to 
be the rightful owner—and now this deed, or what¬ 
ever it was, might save the property for her. She 
had to go on to London to consult with her lawyer 
about it, and was going to begin a fresh search for 
the trunk the next day. The reason she had turned 
so pale when she saw me in that dress was that 
the niece to whom she was taking it had died soon 
after Mrs. Clifford last went to Italy. I had re¬ 
minded her of this niece, she said, when she first 
met me, and when she saw me in that dress she 
was painfully startled. 

“ I still meant to come home the next day after 
we had had this talk, for I thought it would be 
pleasanter for everybody, and so I told Rosie in 
the morning after she had heard all about it. But 
they were both so loving, and really seemed to 
want me to stay so much, that I concluded to do 
so. Mrs. Clifford would not hear of taking the 
trunk and other things back. At first I felt dis¬ 
composed about it. But if you could only have 
heard how she talked! She said that she had never 
had a daughter, and that it would pain her if I did 
not accept the things as a remembrance of the great 
service I had done her. As if I had done it on 
purpose! And Rosie sided with her, so that I had 
to yield; and Mrs. Clifford said I was to be sure 
and have the rest of the dresses made up when I 
went home—it would please her so to know that I 
was wearing them. 

“ And now comes that which most relates to 
myself. Mrs. -Clifford is going back to Italy in 
three or four weeks to visit her son, who is mar¬ 
ried and settled there, and she says she is commis¬ 
sioned by her daughter-in-law to bring a governess 
for her children—and she wants to take me. The 
salary is just three times as much as I get now for 
my music lessons; and Mrs. Clifford says that, 
although she may be partial, she thinks that I 
cannot fail to like her relations, and to be happy 
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with them. She did not want me to decide with¬ 
out consulting mother and all of you, but she 
would like an answer as soon as possible. There— 
my story’s ended! And now, my very patient 
and attentive audience, you may all make your 
remarks.” 

These were many, as may be supposed, and we 
sat up talking of Clone’s good fortune till our 
mother fairly drove us to bed. Of course it was 
decided that Clarie should accept the situation. 

Mrs. Clifford answered her note of acceptance 
with one of cordial thanks, in which she begged 
permission to stay a night with us on her way to 
her son’s home; afterwards Clarie and she could 
proceed together. It was a little out of her way, 
we knew, and Clarie had expected to meet her at 
the railway-station, so that we felt very much 
pleased with the thoughtful kindness which the 
proposal showed. She came, and we were all as 
much charmed with her as Clarie had been, and it 
took away much of the sorrow of parting with our 
darling when we saw what a friend she had 
secured. 

Clarie passed three happy years in her Italian 
home—for such she felt it to be—coming home for 
her vacation every summer, and looking stronger 
and prettier each time, we thought. She often 
saw the kind friend who had been the cause of her 
good fortune, and the love between them seemed 
to increase with each meeting. At the end of these 
years two of the children of whom Clarie had 
charge were sent to school; and, although her 
employers urged her to stay until the third should 
be prepared for school also, she oould not disap¬ 
point Arthur by turning a deaf ear to his proud 
and happy letter of entreaty that she would come 
to the home where he could 44 keep us all now, and 
let us do nothing from morning till night if we 
lilted.” So we aro all together once more—not 
“ doing nothing from morning till night” by any 
means, but consulting our own inclinations about 
the style of our work a little more than we used 
to do. 

Arthur talked of buying another trunk for him- 
sclf, and setting out to make his fortune, but con¬ 
cluded to stick to the surer—if somewhat slower— 
way in which he had started; and he has had no 
reason to regret having done so. 

The softest road is not always the best road. It 
is on the smooth ice we slip; a rough path is 
usually safer for our feet. 

One cheerful face in a household will keep every¬ 
thing bright and warm within. Envy, hatred, 
malice, selfishness, despondency, and a host of 
evil passions, may lurk around the door, they 
may even look within, but they can never enter 
and abide there; the cheerful face will put them 
to shame and flight. 

44 As no one,” says Mrs. Steele, 44 is abused save 
to a willing listener, the friend who tells you she 
has heard you calumniated must be ranked with 
the calumniators.” She is even worse than they 
are; for, if it had not been for her, you might never 
have known the unpleasant things they said of 
you. This, at any rate, is one of those numerous 
circumstances in which ignorance is really bliss. 


DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER IX. 

N retiring from the residence of Deacon 
Strong, Deborah Norman made a visit to 
“Coulter’s Row.” She found Mrs. Pyne 
more comfortable than she had expected. Her 
room had been put in order by some of the women 
upon whom she had urged the duty of caring for 
a sick neighbor; and many things needed for the 
baby and her mother had been supplied from 
their scanty stores. 

44 Where is thy husband?” asked Deborah of the 
sick wife. 

The pale face of the woman brightened as she 
answered: 44 He’s at Mr. Logan’s again to-day. 
He worked there all yesterday, and Mr. Logan 
sent us sugar, and tea, and flour, and ever so many 
things we .needed—a great deal more I am sure 
than the wages would have bought; and he told 
John to come again this morning, as he had some¬ 
thing more for him to do. And John says he’s 
never going to drink anything again as long as he 
lives.” 

A glad expression, broke into the woman’s 
countenance. 

44 Oh, if he’ll only keep to it!” she added. 
44 John’s industrious, and capable, and honest. 
There’s no fear about our getting along if he’ll 
only let drink alone.” 

The light faded from her wan face, and a dreary 
expression came over it. 

44 His help must come from God,” said Deborah. 
44 Thee remembers what I said yesterday? If we 
look to our Father in Heaven, He will give us 
strength to overcome. Has thee a Bible ?” 

The woman shook her head. 44 We had a large 
fhmily Bible once; and our marriage was in it, 
and the births and deaths of our children. But it 
went with the rest, when things got to the worst. 
How, I don’t know.” She caught her breath and 
sobbed. 

Deborah drew from her pocket a small Testa¬ 
ment, and, opening it, read from one of the Gos¬ 
pels a few comforting passages. Then closing the 
book, she said: 44 There is a power in God’s Holy 
Word by which we may conquer in every tempta¬ 
tion. I will leave this Testament; and I want 
thee to promise me to read in it every day; and 
not only to read in it thyself, but to get thy hus¬ 
band to read it also. When he comes home at 
dinner-time to-day, show him the book, and say 
that I left it particularly for him, and that I want 
him to read a cliapter before he goes away in the 
morning, and a chapter before he goes to bed at 
night; and not to read it only, but to think often 
through the day of its precepts and its promises.” 

A few of the women who* met Deborah on the 
day before, hearing that she had called again, 
came into Mrs. Pyne’s room, some drawn by 
curiosity, some by the hope of a little chanty 
toward themselves, and some attracted by a latent 

* Bantered according to Act of Congress, in the year 187*. 
by T. S. Aethitb, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 
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desire to come once more under the influences 
which had moved them so strangely; the tender 
impressions of which they were not yet able to 
shake off. 

Deborah spoke kindly to them all, saying how 
pleasant it was to see the comfort their neighborly 
care had brought to thev sick sister. 44 God sees 
and knows it all,” she said in her sweet, assuring 
way; “for He is everywhere present. Not alone 
hi temples and in great congregations, but in poor, 
little places like this. And where two or three 
are gathered together in His name, He tells us 
that He' is in their midst. I think you must all 
have felt His presence yesterday. I am sure I did. 
The house of God and the gate of Heaven are not 
always grand and glorious to human eyes; but 
often very humble and poor. It was not to the 
rich, and great, and powerful that our blessed 
Lord came two thousand years ago, but to the lost 
sheep of the House of Israel. He fed the hungry, 
and clothed the naked, and healed the sick, and 
gave comfort to those who mourned. He is still 
the same kind and loving Saviour; and though 
we cannot see Him with our bodily eyes, He is yet 
very near to each one of us. 4 Behold,’ He says, 
4 I stand at the door and knock. If any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.’ Let me 
read you some of the beautiftil and precious things 
He said to His disciples. And Ho is saying them 
always to those yrho try to follow Him, even 
though they be very far off, and though they halt 
and stumble in their steps.” 

And she opened to Matthew and read a portion 
of the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. After this 
she prayed with them; and so tenderly uttered 
and in such homely phrase, as fitting the occasion, 
were her petitions, that most of the women had 
wet eyes when they rose from their knees. 

Then she took each of them by the hand in turn, 
saying an encouraging word, and particularly en¬ 
joining on them to be considerate of each other 
and helpful when it lay in their power. 

"And don’t forget our sick sister here,” she 
added. “ It does my heart good to see how much 
has been done for her. How nice and clean her 
room has been made, and how many little com¬ 
forts have been brought to her. And I can see in 
your faces that you are all glad and happy over 
what has been done; and is not that feeling a 
sweet reward? Surely it is! Do you know what 
it means? The Saviour stood and knocked at the 
door of your hearts; and you opened the door 
when you put forth a hand to help and comfort 
our sick and suffering neighbor; when you obeyed 
His divine precept, 4 As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.’ And then He 
was able to come in and bless you. 

44 Dear sisters I I am not talking idly. The Lord 
our God has indeed been very near to you all, even 
in your very hearts. Oh, do not cast Him out, and 
shut and bar the door! Do not turn away from 
Him. I know your lot is hard. That some of you 
have want, and suffering, and sin to contend with, 
and that temptation meets you at every turn. So 
much the greater need have you of a divine Helper 
and Saviour. So much the greater need of a 


Friend who will stick closer than a brother. You 
all know what is right and what is wrong. Doing 
right is obeying God’s laws; doing wrong is break¬ 
ing them. Doing right brings us so near to Him 
that He can help and bless us; doing wrong sets 
us off to a distance—shuts the door against Him— 
and leaves us helpless among the enemies who 
are seeking to destroy our souls. Doing right is 
coming into the light and warmth of God’s pre¬ 
sence; doing wrong is going away in cold and 
darkness.” 

So she talked with them, until she lifted their 
souls into a* higher region, and enabled them to 
see by a new light, until juster ideas of God than 
they had heretofore known became clear to their 
minds, and a sense of His love, and care, and per¬ 
petual effort to save the lowliest, and vilest, and 
most sinful of His unhappy children, took hold 
♦of their perceptions. 

44 We have had a pleasant time together in this 
room,” said Deborah, as she was going away. 
“Will you all meet me here again to-morrow 
morning?” 

They promised with a hearty assent. 

“And don’t forget,” she added, 44 that the plea¬ 
santness and profit of our meeting to-morrow will 
be all the greater for our good life till then. What 
I mean by a good life, is keeping ourselves from 
wrong doing; for not to do evil is the first step in 
doing good. Indeed, it has been said that not to 
# do evil is to do good. But each one of you under¬ 
stands her duty well enough. As far as you see 
it, try to do it; and the very effort will bring God 
nearer and make doing right an easier thing than 
any of you imagine. Oh, my sisters! God loves 
and cares for each one of you as much as He does 
for the purest and saintliest in the land; and if 
you will turn to Him and let Him be your Friend, 
He will lead you into straight paths and make the 
dreary w astes of life blossom as the rose.” 

She went away, leaving the women to talk for a 
while together, and strengthen each other in good 
resolutions. Mrs. Pyne’s small garret received a 
few more orderly touches; her bed was made a 
little softer; a bowl of warm gruel was prepared, 
and the baby’s comfort looked after. The poor 
chamber would not have been known as the dreary 
one into w r hich Deborah Norman came on the day 
before. Not by her own hands had these changes 
been wrought, but by the hands of those into 
whom she had been able to infuse a portion of that 
spirit by which her own life was influenced. 

Sandy Spieler tried, but in vain, to throw off the 
effect produced by Deborah’s visit. As he had 
declared it would be, so it proved; for he could 
not look at a certain place in his bar-room without 
seeing the form of the kneeling young Quakeress, 
with her pure and saintly fece uplifted to heaven. 
He still felt the gentle pressure of her hand in his; 
still heard the sweet but serious tones of her voice 
as she talked with God as to a friend, face to face, 
and asked that he might be led to see the evil work 
he was doing and moved to abandon it. There 
were periods, in the wakeful night that followed, 
in which he felt real distress of mind; and in 
which he more than half resolved to shut the door 
of his saloon and pour his liquor into the street. 
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He was not a thoroughly bad man, caring little 
as to who Buffered so he obtained the desire of his 
heart. Hia childhood had not been passed among 
the base and vicious, but in a Christian home, 
back to which his memory could never go with¬ 
out unveiling the image of his mother with a 
white-robed child kneeling before her and saying 
hia evening prayer. She died while he was yet a 
little boy, and then he drifted out upon a sea of 
temptation, and lost the better influences that 
would have led him to a higher and nobler man¬ 
hood than the one he had obtained. He had 
sought in many ways to earn his livelihood; but 
never took the gains of dishonesty or oppression. 
Something that remained with him from child¬ 
hood held him back, and kept him from the reck¬ 
less abandonment of many of those with whom he 
was thrown into association. He had been in 
Spangler’s employment as an agent when the 
stages ran between Kedron and the State capitol, 
but lost his position when the railroad threw out 
the stage line; and not finding anything to do that 
just suited him, took the advice of Spangler, who 
advanced him a few hundred dollars, and opened 
a drinking-saloon. The business had been profit¬ 
able, and Spieler, at the time of his introduction to 
the reader, was in possession of a snug little pro¬ 
perty, and was growing more comfortably off 
each year. 

It cannot be said that he liked his business. 
There were many things about it that were dis¬ 
agreeable and annoying; and many things that' 
often disturbed his peace of mind. The fall of 
young men always troubled him; and it was no 
uncommon thing for him to refuse a second or a 
third glass, when ho saw that a customer had 
already taken sufficient to confuse his brain. 

Desperate wives and sad-hearted mothers came, 
sometimes, to the bar-room of Sandy Spieler, and 
begged him not to sell liquor to their husbands or 
their sons. Such visitations were particularly un¬ 
pleasant. He was not hardened or brutal enough 
to spurn them with insult. Their tearful eyes, 
their suffering faces and pleading sentences, made 
a painful impression on his feelings that did not 
quickly pass away. 

On the morning that succeeded Deborah’s visit, 
Spieler had in an unusual number of people, 
among whom were Spangler and the young man 
named Howe. An incident so singular and almbst 
startling in its character as the visit referred to, 
had already become town talk, and given to 
Spieler’s bar-room a kind of notoriety that at¬ 
tracted more than its ordinary run of customers. 

Spangler, loud and coarse, threw off his vulgar 
jests and witticisms, at which the company laughed 
as usual. He did not spare the young Quakeress 
in his vile talk; but to this few gave a hearty re¬ 
sponse; and it was noticed that Spieler looked 
grave and disapproving. 

“Where’s Parson Gilbert?” asked Spangler, 
looking about the room. 

“Oh, he’ll be along soon,” replied Howe, with 
a laugh. 

“ Get the anxious-bench ready, Sandy, my boy!” 
And Spangler laid his hand on a settee. “We’re 
going to have a prayer-meeting. Catch hold, Vic¬ 


tor ! There! Right in front of the bar—pulpit I 
mean—and we’ll call it the chan—” 

“Stop!” cried Spieler, in a quick, angry voice, 
ere Spangler could utter the word that was on his 
lips. There’s been enough of this t” 

“ Highty-tighty!” ejaculated Spangler, as he 
raised himself erect. “'VYhat’s to pay now? Hold 
your horses, my boy, and don’t let’s have a ninaah 
up!” 

“ Hold your own horses,” replied Spieler, his 
brows growing hot; “ or turn them into another 
road.” 

“Not at your bidding,” said Spangler, the sur¬ 
prise which had come into his face changing to an 
angry frown. 

At this moment the door of the bar-room opened, 
and Deborah came in so noiselessly that no one 
heard the sound of her entrance. But all who 
were looking at the saloon-keeper saw him start, 
and his countenance change. A moment after¬ 
wards, and the hush was so deep that the fall of a 
pin could have been heard on the floor. 

The face of Deborah Norman, as she advanced a 
few steps into the room, was pale almost to white¬ 
ness ; but the very peace of God rested upon it. 
Out of her calm, tender eyes an angel looked in 
love and pity. Even Spangler felt a subduing 
power. She stood silent for a little while; then 
her voice broke out clear and serious, every heart 
answering with a strange thrill: “ If I could say, 

4 Peace be unto this house V how gladly would I 
say it But I cannot.” 

Then she was silent for a brief space longer. No 
one could speak or in any way set her at defiance. 
There was a spell like that of some fabled enchan¬ 
tress in her presence. 

“ We are all God’s children,” she said, her voice 
rising to a firmer pitch; “ and He loves us with 
an equal love; letting His sun shine upon the evil 
and the good, and sending his rain upon the just 
and the unjust. To those who keep His laws, He 
gives a peace that passeth all understanding—a 
peace that He cannot give to those who set His 
counsels at naught, because in so doing they shut 
their hearts against Him. We keep His laws 
when wo do good to the neighbor; and we break 
them when we do evil.” 

She was silent again for some moments; but the 
weird power of her presence remained unbroken. 

“ We cannot exist for a single instant without 
Him,” she went on, with a deeper impressiveness 
in her tones. “ Nor can we hide ourselves from 
His presence. He is with us in the daytime and 
in the night; sees all that we do, and knows our 
most secret thoughts and purposes. Should wo 
not be very circumspect, my friends—very careful 
as to what we do and say—thus living each mo¬ 
ment under the eyes of God? A pure, and loving* 
and just, and merciful God ? Think of it, friends l 
And do not feel angry with His servant, who 
comes moved by His Spirit, and not of her ow'n 
accord, to speak to you of these things. She would, 
rather hide herself in some secret place than ap¬ 
pear in your presence; but she cannot keep back 
this testimony and be innocent before God.” 

Then, sinking upon her knees in the midst of 
this company of deeply-impressed men, Deborah 
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Norman lifted her sweet feoe and large, tender 
eyes heavenward, and in a clear voice, the slight 
tremor of which betrayed the strain on her feel¬ 
ings, prayed, briefly, thus: 

“ There is an evil thing, Lord, in our midst, and 
the hurt of the people is very great. A cry of 
bitter anguish is going up to Thee night and day. 
Out of this place in which we now call unto Thee 
for help, a stream of desolation pours its waters of 
sorrow and despair. They are very bitter, and 
destroy every green and beautiful thing that comes 
in their.way. Standing in Thy presence, now, is 
one made in Thy image and likeness; born that 
he might become an angel; endowed with infinite 
capacities for doing good. His hand is on the 
source of this fiery stream. At his will it flows; 
at his will it can cease. Touch his heart, oh, ten¬ 
der and loving God! Open his eyes that he may 
see the awful work that he is doing. Lead him 
into a better way. Let him not be angry with Thy 
servant, whom Thou hast sent hither, for her 
seeming boldness. Thou knowest her heart, and 
how she has striven with Thy Spirit that she 
might not do this thing. Pity and help us all in 
our weakness; and if we cannot do any good to 
our neighbor, hold us back, Lord, from doing him 
any harm. And may Thy peace dwell in our 
hearts. Amen.” 

She arose quickly, like one who had been com¬ 
pelled to stand at a post of danger up to an ap¬ 
pointed moment, and then, in returning weakness,. 
fled away. Dropping her eyes to the floor, she 
went out hastily, not looking to the right nor to 
the left. 

The first to speak, because the least impressed, 
was Len Spangler. Wheeling round to the bar, 
over which Spieler was leaning with his head bent 
forward, he reached out one of his hands, saying, 
w|th affected eagerness: “ Brandy! Quick! Or 
I shall faint! That young woman will be the 
death of me!” 

But Spieler did not stir from his position; he 
only lifted his eyes to the face of Spangler and 
looked at him in an absent kind of way. 

“Brandy, man! Are you moonstruck?” ex¬ 
claimed the latter, with rising impatience. 

At this Spieler drew himself up slowly, and 
stood with the air of a man in debate over some 
question involving grave considerations. His 
singular manner and the growing excitement of 
Spangler caused the rest of the company to move 
forward, curious to see what would follow. A 
bottle of spirits was standing on the counter. 

“Brandy! Do you hear?” shouted Spangler. 

At this Spieler’s mind leaped to a decision. His 
eyes flashed with a sudden light; his mouth be¬ 
came firm. Reaching for the bottle that stood 
before him; he put it back upon the shelf from 
which he had taken it just as Deborah came in, 
and said in a low but resolute voice: “ No more 
brandy! I am done with this*business!” 

The blank amazement which came into Spang¬ 
ler’s free was curious to see. It had in it some¬ 
thing almost ludicrous. He stepped back several 
paces from the bar, looking at the saloon-keeper 
as at some strange apparition. Before he could 
speak, Spieler continued: “ If any one here wishes 


to try his hand at this business, there’s a chance 
open to him. As for me, I’ve sold my last drink.” 

“ I swear!” ejaculated Spangler, his countenance 
expressing the utmost astonishment. 

“ And I swear, too,” said Spieler, turning to the 
shelves behind his bar, and pushing back the de¬ 
canters one after another, as if to add an emphasis 
to his purpose. 

“You can’t be in earnest, Sandy Spieler!” re¬ 
marked one of the company. 

“ Never more so in my life,” he returned. “ If 
you can stand praying like that, all right, come 
along and try it* I’ll sell out cheap.” 

The man shook his head, saying: “I might 
have taken your offer a week ago; but don’t just 
fancy the look of things now. If prayer-meetings 
are to be mixed up with liquor-selling, I shall not 
try my hand at the business.” 

“ Wouldn’t advise you,” returned Spieler. “ If 
the devil were to come here and kick up a row, 
I’d pitch in and see who’d come off second best; 
but I can’t fight with angels. Don’t know what 
to do with them. And then, you see,” lowering 
his voice, “ we may laugh and joke and say what 
we please about it, but they have One on their side 
who is stronger than we are.” 

There was an impressiveness in Spieler’s man¬ 
ner that gave power to what he said and made it 
felt by all except Spangler, who broke in upon 
him with oaths and jeers. He parried these with¬ 
out any show of resentment; but kept firm to his 
expressed determination. 

“ If you want the place you can have it at your 
own price,” he said. “I’m out of the business 
from this hour and don’t mean to sell another 
glass. Much obliged to you all for your custom. 
We’ve had some jolly times; but I’m afraid some 
have had to pay the piper who didn’t enjoy the 
music, and that while we were merry many were 
sad because of our merriment. It isn’t an agree¬ 
able thought, when we come right down to it, that 
in our gains others have loss, and in our pleasures 
others have sorrow. There is no good in this busi¬ 
ness except the money-good that comes over the 
counter; what goes over helps no one and hurts 
many. You all know this as well as I do. Peter!” 
He turned to a bar-tender. 

The man came forward, saying: “ Well, sir?” 

“Shut up the windows, and close the doors.” 

“ Sir?” In no feigned surprise. 

“ Shut the doors and windows.” 

“Yes, sir.” And the man moved to do his 
bidding. 

“ Well, if you aren’t the cussedest fool I ever 
heard of!” cried Spangler. 

“ Perhaps I am; but you know the fools are not 
all dead,” returned Spieler, turning off the rough 
speech with a laugh. 

The shutters were closed and the blinds put up. 
One after another of Spieler’s customers went 
drifting out slowly, and going off thoughtful and 
serious, until only Len Spangler remained. By 
this time even his excitement had cooled down 
considerably. 

“ This does beat the devil, Sandy!” he said, in 
a tone of remonstrance, when they were alone. 
“ Have you lost your seven senses?” 
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“ I don't know how many senses I’ve lost, Mr. 
Spangler,” was the steadily-spoken reply, “but 
I’ve found something that was mislaid a good 
many years ago.” 

“ What do you call it?” 

“ Humanity.” 

“Faugh!” 

“I heard you denounce Deacon Strong only 
yesterday for his inhumanity toward that young 
girl Victor Howe was telling us about, because he 
docked her four and a half days’ wages for three 
days lost through sickness.” 

“A cursed hypocrite!” exclaimed Spangler, 
almost savagely. 

“ It was hard and inhuman, certainly; but what 
better am I if I take from some half-crazed wretch 
the money that should buy bread for his starving 
children, and put it into my own till, giving him 
in return a draught that will make him madder 
than before?” 

“ Oh, pshaw! Don’t pile it on after that fashion! 
You do nothing of the kind.” 

“ It comes so near to it often, that the difference 
lies only in words,” returned Spieler. “ Deacon 
Strong grinds and robs the poor in one way, and 
tavern-keepers in another. We’re all in the same 
boat.” 

“But you’re not a set of whining hypocrites. 
You don’t pretend to be serving God while work¬ 
ing for the deviL” 

“ Thank you for the last word, Mr. Spangler! 
It comes in pat, and strikes the nail I have just 
driven in a clinching blow.” 

“You never pretended that you were working 
for God,” said the other, with a laugh. 

“ No; I was working for myself and the devil, 
as you said just now; trying, like your Deacon 
strong, to get as much and give as little as possi¬ 
ble. To make money, no matter who lost it or 
who was hurt. That’s the long and short of it, 
and there’s no use in trying to put any other face 
on the thing. It may be very generous in me to 
hand out a few dollars, as I did last week, to keep 
a poor sick woman from starving, because Deacon 
Strong had, on some shabby pretense, hold back 
her daughter’s wages. But my self-praise and 
denuncialion of the deacon ar’n’t worth much as 
things are. If the money that sick woman’s hus¬ 
band pays every week to tavern-keepers—I’ve had 
my fhll share of it, as you know—had been taken 
home, there’d have been no necessity for the girl’s 
working in Strong’s mill, and no lack of bread for 
his wife and children.” 

“ You didn’t compel him to drink at your bar,” 
was answered. 

“ I took his money and gave him drink when I 
knew that his wife and children were cold and 
hungry,” said Spieler. “I spoke to hini plea¬ 
santly, and made him welcome. I encouraged 
him to visit my saloon that I might get the bread- 
money of his starving babes. It was I who helped 
to send his poor weakly child to labor for long, 
tiresome hours in the deaoon’s mill, that she might 
earn the bread the price of which was in my 
till!” 

“ Good heavens, Sandy! Are you losing your 
your mind ? What’s come over you ?” 


“You’ re not a fool, Spangler. You know what’s 
what as well as any other man. I’m talking on 
the square, and you know it. Neither you nor I 
go through the world with our eyes shut. When 
I went into this business, I understood what I was 
doing, and knew that bo long as I remained in it I 
would do more harm than good. But I was cor¬ 
nered like, and this seemed the only way out. 
You stood my friend and helped me to a start. I 
never meant to stay in it longer than was needed 
to get a pile. I haven’t got a very big one yet, but 
I’m going out. I heard a preacher say once that 
money got through fraud, or wrong, or any hurt to 
the neighbor, never did good to any one, and often 
proved a curse. And I shouldn’t wonder if he 
was right Tavern-keepers, as a class, don’t come 
out very well in the long run. They're not a 
happy, contented or prosperous set of men. 
Trouble is always coming to them in one way or 
another; and they are almost always cursed in 
their children, if they have any. They make a 
good deal of money when they stick close to busi¬ 
ness ; but, somehow, it slips easily through their 
fingers, and if they happen to get a liking for 
drink, it’s all over with them in a few years. And 
then, you see, this business doesn’t bring a man 
into safe company. If he’s at all weak or confid¬ 
ing, his * friends ’ will clean him out in little or no 
time, and then kick him into the gutter If he com¬ 
plains of ill usage.” 

“ Good for you, Sandy!” exclaimed Spangler, 
half-amused and half-surprised. “I see where 
you’re drifting. Going into the temperance-lec¬ 
ture business.” 

“ No, going out of the drunkard-making busi¬ 
ness,” replied the other. “ It’s of no use mincing 
words. You know, and I know, that the greatest 
curse of this and every other American city is to 
be found in bars and drinking-saloons. That two- 
thirds of all the misery and crime from which the 
people suffer flow directly from them. We’ve had 
our own time abusing Deacon Strong for robbing the 
poor of their hard-earned wages; but if there were 
no taverns in Kedron to drain the life out of them 
first, and then drive helpless women and children 
to his mill in order to save themselves from starva¬ 
tion, he would find less opportunity for grinding 
oppression. We take the loaf, and he scrimps the 
crust. It’s an upper and a lower millstone busi¬ 
ness ; and God help the wretches who get between, 
them!” 

There was an impressiveness in the manner of 
Sandy Spieler that added force to what ho said. 
The effect on Spangler was a surprise to him. 

“ God help them, sore enough!” responded that 
individual, with an emphasis that revealed a 
change in both sentiment and feeling. 

“ It’8 the old story of the mote and the beam, 
Mr. Spangler. I shall see much clearer to pluck 
the mote out of Deacon Strong’s eye if I get the 
beam out of my ovfn.” 

“ That’s Scripture,” said Spangler, with return¬ 
ing levity. “ Hope you’re not going to turn 
preacher, my boy!” 

“There’s no harm in Scripture and a sight of 
good,” was replied. “ If we all went by Scripture, 
we’d be better and happier, I’m thinking.” 
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“ Do as you’d be done by. That’s Scripture, 
isn't it?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 It’s in Deacon Strong’s Bible, I presume.” 

44 Oh, certainly.” 

44 How does he get oyer it?” 

“Can’t say: but he’s long-headed and sharp- 
witted, and thinks, no doubt, that he can hocus 
the Judge at the last day. But I call it a risky 
business for a deacon. If I belonged to his regi¬ 
ment, and paid as little regard to army orders as 
he does, I shouldn’t expect much mercy when the 
court-martial was ordered on my case. He’ll be 
brought up with a round turn one of these days; 
you may bet on that.” 

4 4 Isn’t Vic Howe alter one of the girls who works 
in his mill?” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“Who is she?” 

“ Don’t know. He’s been buzzing about her for 
the last few weeks; and cursing old Strong up hill 
and down.” 

“ What for?” 

“ The girl isn’t able to work two-thirds of her 
time, and the deacon, to make it even, docks her 
one-third, or something like that.” 

“ Is she handsome?” 

“ So Vic says.” 

“ More’s the pity for her. Howe isn’t a saint, 
you know. What’s her name ?” 

“ I’ve heard it; but I forget. Oh! it’s Williams— 
Fanny Williams.” 

“Williams—Williams? Fanny Williams, did 
you say?” inquired Spangler, his manner chang¬ 
ing suddenly. 

“ Yes, that’s the name.” 

Spangler stood thinking for several moments, an 
unusually sober expression on his face. He did 
not again refer to the subject, but entered into a 
new discussion with Spieler about his proposed 
abandonment of the liquor traffic, urging him to 
reconsider the matter and not throw himself en¬ 
tirely out until he saw an opportunity to get into 
some other business. But Sandy was not to be 
moved. 

“It’s no use to talk about it,” he answered, 
finally. “That young Quakeress has killed the 
business for me. She’s set me to thinking in a 
way I never thought before. If I were a devil and 
didn’t care who went to hell, it would be different; 
but I’m not. I do care. And there’s another 
thing; I can never again stand at this bar and 
look down the room without seeing Deborah Nor¬ 
man kneeling on the floor, with her pure, pale face 
looking up to heaven. You may laugh, if you 
will; but it’s so. I’m not hard enough for this 
trade, and I’m going out of it.” 


CHAPTER X. 

O N leaving Spieler’s saloon, Deborah took her 
way homeward with hurrying feet, not paus¬ 
ing until she reached Mrs. Conrad’s and gained 
the seclusion of her own chamber. Her face was 
pole; the brows a little contracted as if she were 
suffering in mind or body; her lips pressed closely 
together. The moment she was inside of hor 


room, she dropped upon the bed, burying her 
face in a pillow. For full twenty minutes she lay 
as motionless as one asleep. 

When she arose, at length, and pushed back the 
hair from her temples, there was a flush on her 
face, a wonderful depth and brightness in her eyes, 
and a serene softness on the lips a little while 
before so pale and compressed. She had been 
communing with God. Angels had come very 
near to her as she lifted her heart and prayed for 
strength and courage to walk as the Spirit seemed 
leading her, and their peace and blessedness were 
filling her soul. Her reward was with her; and 
she found it inexpressibly sweet. Whether any 
good would come of what she had been doing she 
knew not; but whenever a question as to results 
arose in her mind, she answered it with this well- 
known text: “In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for 
thou cans’t not tell which shall prosper, this or 
that.” 

Deborah had been home for about half an hour, 
when Mrs. Conrad knocked at her door, and then 
came in. Her eyebrows were arched considerably 
higher than usual, and Deborah saw that she had 
some communication of more than common inte¬ 
rest to make. 

“ Who do you think has called to see you?” she 
asked, looking mysterious. 

“ I am not good at guessing,” Deborah replied, 
keeping out of her voice and manner any sign of 
curiosity. 

44 I don’t believe you’d guess in a week. Why, 
Deacon Strong.” 

“Deacon Strong, did thee say?” Deborah was 
not able to master her surprise. 

44 Yes; it’s Deacon Strong, the old heathen! if 
he does call himself a Christian. He’s a whited 
sepulchre, if there ever was one!” 

“ Judge not that ye be not judged; for with what 
judgment ye judge ye shall be judged, and with 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured unto 
you again,” said Deborah, in a tone of quiet re¬ 
proof. 

But Mrs. Conrad was not to be put down by a 
text of Scripture, particularly when she had an¬ 
other as good for her own side. 

44 By their fruits ye shall know them, Miss Nor¬ 
man. Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of God, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father. Arid I hardly 
think you will call grinding the poor, or renting 
houses for rum-selling and even worse, if that be 
possible, doing the will of our Father in Heaven! 
I’m sure I don’t; and I’m not half so nice as you 
are about somethings. Shall I tell him you’re 
coming down?” 

44 Yes. I’ll see him in a moment.” 

Deborah found Deacon Strong walking uneasily 
about the little parlor. He stood still, turning 
around with a quick motion when he heard her 
light step at the entry door. 

44 Miss Norman,” he said, in a respectful voice, 
as he held out his hand. She gave him hers, and 
he grasped the soft, little member with a nervous 
pressure. 

44 Will thee take a chair?” returned the maiden, 
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not a shade of excitement in her manner, and she 
pointed to a seat. The deacon sat down, and 
Deborah took a chair near him. 

It was some moments before the visitor was 
able to compose himself enough to speak in an 
even tone of voice. 

“ What you said to me this morning,” he began, 
“ has set me to thinking, and troubles me*” 

“May the trouble bring thee peace, friend 
Strong; as I am sure it will, if thee lets the Spirit 
of God lead thee,” replied Deborah, in her sweet, 
penetrative voice that stirred the deacon’s heart, 
and made it bum within him.” 

“Something has happened since then that 
troubles me still more. There is a soul in peril; 
a soul for whose safety I am in great concern.” 
The deacon grew visibly agitated. 

“ If this be so, God has laid upon thee a great 
responsibility, and I do not wonder thee feels 
troubled,” replied Deborah, with a solemn warn¬ 
ing in her tones. 

“Do you know a young girl named Fanny 
Williams?” 

But Deborah had not heard of her. 

“ She has been working in my mill/ * said the 
deacon, “but went away this morning. She’s 
pretty, and fond of dress, and is keeping company 
with a young man who will lead her, I fear, into 
no good—an idle, godless fellow, who spends half 
his time in taverns.” 

“ I don’t wonder thee feels anxious about her, 
friend Strong,” returned Deborah, with a quiver 
of concern in her voice. “ Does thee know any¬ 
thing about tho girl’s family?” 

The deacon shook his head. 

“ How long as she been in thy mill?” 

“ For nearly a year, I think.” 

“And thee hasn’t learned anything about her 
family, nor how she lives at home in all this 
time?” 

“ We can’t, as a rule, look after the people who 
work for us, Miss Norman. We pay them their 
wages, and there the matter ends. The presump¬ 
tion is that they know how to take care of them¬ 
selves. If they do not, there are people whose 
duty it is to look after them, and to whom they 
can go in time of need. Business is business. 
Looking after the social needs and well-being of 
individuals in any community is another thing. 
You^cannot mix the two together any more than 
you can mix oil and water.” 

The face of Deborah became very serious, and 
the deacon saw that she was no better satisfied 
with his excuse than he was himself. 

“Does thee know where the girl lives?” she 
asked. 

“ She has a room, my overseer tells me, near the 
corner of James and Myrtle Streets.” 

“Then she is not living with her mother, or 
sister, or friend?” 

“ No; as I understand it, Bhe rents a room and 
lives in it by herself.” 

“Not always a good way,” said Deborah. 
“ Then she must be a lone girl in Kedron?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Pretty and fond of dress?” 

“ Yes.” 


“ And keeping company with a young man who 
does not bear a good character?” 

“ I wouldn’t just like to say that his character is 
bad, Miss Norman. But he’s a godless young 
man; and, in my opinion, no more to be trusted 
with a young girl like Fanny Williams than a 
wolf with a lamb.” . 

“ You say that she left thy mill this morning?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why did she do so ?” 

The deacon hesitated, and showed some uneasi¬ 
ness of manner as he replied: “ There was a little 
trouble between her and the overseer about wages. 
She loses a great deal of time, and is short every 
week.” 

“Why does she lose so much time?” asked 
Deborah. 

“ Her excuse is sickness.” 

“ Indeed! Is she frail in constitution ?” 

“ I don’t think her very strong. She is troubled 
with sick headaches, I believe.” 

“ How much time does she generally lose In a 
week?” 

“Never less than two or three days. She lost 
three days last week.” 

“Poor child!” said Deborah, her voice full of 
pity. She had heard of the mill-owner’s hard 
system of docking, and was beginning to under¬ 
stand something of the girl’s desperate condition. 
If she were losing three days in a week from sick¬ 
ness, and had nothing but her own meager earn¬ 
ings to depend upon; if she were young and 
pretty, and fond of dress; if she were weak from 
hunger and sickness; if she had no wise, true and 
loving friend to watch over and care for her in her 
extremity, and with a tempter by her side, then 
indeed was her soul in danger! 

Deborah laid her hands across her bosom, and 
dropping her eyes to the floor, sat for some mo¬ 
ments without speaking. She was looking up 
with a question on her lips, when the deacon, who 
had glanced from the window, exclaimed: “ There 
they are now!” 

Following the direction of Deacon Strong’s eyes, 
Deborah saw a young man and woman moving 
slowly along the sidewalk, he talking very earn¬ 
estly, and she leaning toward him in a weak, con¬ 
fiding manner. 

“What is tho young man’s name?” asked 
Deborah, as she arose with a quick movement, 
and the air of one who had formed a sudden pur¬ 
pose. 

“ Victor Howe,” replied the deacon. 

“And the girl’s?” 

“ Fanny Williams.” 

“ Is there anything thee would have me say to 
her?” asked Deborah, already moving toward the 
door. 

“ What are you going to do ?” The deacon had 
risen also, and was showing considerable agita¬ 
tion. 

“ Save a soul* if I can,” Deborah answered, dis¬ 
appearing through the door. Her light steps 
sounded along the narrow hall and up the short 
flight of stairs. In a few moments she came down, 
moving lightly but swiftly. She had drawn on 
her bonnet and shawl. 
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44 Farewell! I will call and see thee at thy 
house,” she said, stopping for an instant at the 
parlor door, and then passing into the street. 

It took Deacon Strong a considerable time to get 
out of the mental bewilderment into which he was 
thrown. Mrs. Conrad, whose curiosity had been 
greatly excited by his visit to Deborah, was very 
naturally surprised at seeing the latter go off in so 
hurried a manner, leaving the deacon alone in the 
parlor. It gave her an excuse to present herself, 
and she did not fail to take advantage thereof. On 
seeing Mrs. Conrad, the deacon’s heavy brows 
fell, and his hard mouth shut firmly. Not that he 
knew her, or had anything against her; but the 
intrusion of any third party was annoying. He 
bowed formally, not speaking, and passing her at 
the door, went out. 

“Old hunks!” ejaculated Mrs. Conrad, in infi¬ 
nite contempt. “Old heathen! Old skinflint! 
If I had my will of you!” And she stretched out 
toward his retiring form a firmly-clenched hand. 

“What’s in the wind now, I wonder?” she 
queried, in a more subdued voice, as she seated 
herself in a rocking-chair, and clasping her hands 
over her knees, began moving her body backward 
and forward. “ Deacon Strong calling to see Miss 
Norman, and she going off in hot haste as if the 
sheriff was after her! I can’t make it out. What 
onn he want with her? Somebody’s in trouble 
about something, of course! When people get 
into trouble, they’re quick enough to run after 
Miss Norman. But Deacon Strong! I’m just 
beat out!” And she rocked herself more vigor¬ 
ously. 

On going into the street, Deborah saw Victor 
Howe and Miss Williams standing on the pave¬ 
ment not far off; the young man still talking ear¬ 
nestly. When they passed the window, she was 
leaning toward him in a half-fond, confiding man¬ 
ner. Now she stood quite erect, and a little drawn 
away from him. Deborah could see her face. It 
was white and thin, and the expression sad and 
almost helpless. She came forward without a 
sign of haste or purpose in her manner, pausing 
as she reached them. Laying a hand gently on 
the girl, who started and flushed with surprise, 
Deborah said, in that soft, sweet voice which no¬ 
thing seemed able to resist: “Come, dear, I am 
going home with thee!” 

As Miss Norman spoke, Howe, who had not 
observed her approach, turned with a start. No 
words passed between them. Only for an instant 
did the young man look into Deborah’s calm, but 
sorrowful and accusing eyes. He could not bear 
their steady gaze. Dropping his own to the ground, 
he turned and walked away, leaving the weak 
soul he might have tempted to ruin in the safe 
guardianship of an angel, before whose pure pre¬ 
sence he was unable to stand. 

As the young man left them, Deborah drew her 
arm into one of the girl’s, and pressing her closely 
to her side, said, in a voice tender and loving as a 
mother’s: “ Thee is sick, dear, and must go right 
home. Come.” 

Deborah drew upon the arm she had taken, and 
Fanny yielded as passively as a child; not speak¬ 
ing or in stay way manifesting surprise. As they 


walked along, Deborah noticed that the girl leaned 
upon her more and more heavily, like one very 
tired and flailing in strength. They were not very 
far from the neighborhood of James and Myrtle 
Streets, and soon reached the poor dwelling in 
which Miss Williams had her room. Not until 
then had either spoken again. At the door, Fanny 
drew herself away from Deborah and said: “ Thank 
you very much! It was kind and good to bring 
me home.” 

Her voice was steady as she commenced speak¬ 
ing, but it broke down into a sob as she closed the 
sentence; then, like one struck with sudden faint¬ 
ness, she reached out and caught hold of Miss 
Norman and began trembling violently. 

“ I am going in with thee,” said the latter, draw¬ 
ing an arm about the girl and moving toward the 
door. They passed in and up to a little back 
chamber, in which were a low, narrow bed, two 
or three chairs, a toilet-table and a washstand. 
Beyond these there was nothing that could be 
called furniture. On the mantelpiece were a few 
pieces of ornamental glass and china and two 
photograph standB holding carte-de-visite portraits. 
Three or four small pictures, with home-made, 
rustic frames hung on the walls; and a white 
muslin curtain was drawn across the window. 
Everything looked orderly, and the atmosphere of 
the room was sweet and wholesome. 

They did not reach this little chamber a moment 
too soon. Scarcely were they inside, ere the fail¬ 
ing strength of Miss Williams gave way, and 
Deborah’s full strength was required to lift her 
upon the bed. She sunk back upon the pillows 
with a heavy sigh. As Deborah bent over her, 
she saw a deep pallor settle upon her fece. She 
spoke to her, but she did not answer—shook her, 
but there was no response. The girl had fainted. 

Tenderly, as if she had been her sister, Deborah 
loosened her garments, and after removing some 
of them, placed her in bed. She then took water, 
and after bathing her face and hands, chafed her 
limbs, and did all in her power, by simple means, 
to restore the vital action which had become tem¬ 
porarily suspended. She preferred not to summon 
aid if she could herself restore the fainting girl to 
life. It was half an hour before signs of returning 
animation were visible; and nearly an hour before 
consciousness was fully restored. But life did not 
flow back with even the old force. The heart¬ 
beats were very feeble; and the strength that came 
was scarcely more than the strength of an lnfknt. 
The poor girl could not lift her head from the 
pillow, and the hands she attempted to raise fell 
powerless by her side. The eyes that looked up 
at the pure face bending over her, were pitiful in 
their expression of utter helplessness. 

“It is all well,” murmured Deborah, touching 
Fanny’s lips with a soft kiss. “ God does not for¬ 
get His lambs.” 

The girl shut her eyes quickly to hold back the 
sudden rush of tears. But the closed lids would 
not keep them in. They pressed through and fell 
in great drops over her cheeks. 

“ If thee needs a friend, thee can have one now, 
Fanny. Thee sees that I know thy name. Thee 
has a loving Father in Heaven, who knoweth all 
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thy ways, and the hardness of the paths thy feet 
have been treading. He pities and cares for thee, 
and has sent me to thy side to hold thee np in 
weakness.” 

She kissed her again. Sobs followed the gush 
of tears: Then Deborah put an arm under her 
neck and drew her head against her bosom, 
smoothing, as she did so, the hair from her tem¬ 
ples, and sending sweet thrills, like magnetic 
pulses, through all her nerves. To the lonely, 
friendless girl it was like an introduction into 
Heaven! How her heart had yearned through 
weary years for love—for love like this—mother- 
love! sister-love! 

But more than simple love must be offered now. 
The ministrations of love were needed, and must 
be quickly given. Food for the exhausted body 
was a pressing necessity; and to the provision of 
this Deborah now set herself. 

She found the woman in whose house Fanny 
Lived kindly disposed toward her, and ready to do 
anything that lay in her power. From her she 
learned many things of which she desired to be 
informed in order that she might act intelligently. 
All that the reader knows about Fanny’s steadily 
failing health, loss of time at the mill and dimin¬ 
ishing income, Deborah learned, and a great deal 
more besides, that deepened her interest in the 
case. The girl, as Deacon Strong had alleged, was 
fond of dress, and a little vain of her person; but 
not a word could be said against her conduct or 
her character. Of late, however, the woman said 
that she had been troubled about her, because of a 
young man who was calling for her almost every 
evening and taking her out to walk. She had 
asked Fanny about him two or three times, but 
the girl’s replies made her feel less easy in her 
mind. She had seen the young man’s face two or 
three times, and didn’t like his looks. Why, she 
was not just able to say. It was a feeling she had. 
She did not know his name. But of one thing she 
was very positive, Fanny’s health was breaking 
down rapidly. 

“ She’s just starving, and that’s the mortal truth 
Miss Norman; and I’m only too glad you’ve found 
her out!” was the closing and emphatic sentence 
in one of her answers to Deborah’s many questions. 

“Not literally starving! thee does not mean 
that?” said Deborah. 

“ Yes, Miss, just that. It’s a case of slow starv¬ 
ation. I’ve seen for a good while how it was going. 
If they’d paid her at the mill for what she earned 
every week, instead of docking her for more time 
than she lost, because of her dreadful headaches, 
she might have kept up better. But they pinched 
so much off that what was left wouldn’t pay her 
rent and buy enough good food to keep her alive. 
And then you see, she’s one of the kind of girls 
that don’t care for eating; one of the kind that’s as 
hungry for a bit of ribbon as for a slice of bread. 
She’s been living on mere slops for I don’t know 
how long. I’ve talked to and scolded her; but it 
didn’t do any good.” 

Deborah’s first duty to Fanny Williams was 
plain. She must have nourishing food, tender 
care, and freedom from depressing anxiety about 
the future. She must be made to feel that she had 


a friend who would be to her as a sister or a 
mother. She must be lifted up and held up until 
able to walk in her own strength again. Then her 
feet could be led into an easier and safer way than 
that in which she had stumbled and well nigh 
fallen to rise no more. 

After doing all that the girl’s present condition 
required, Deborah went away leaving a kiss of 
tender assurance on ker lips and promising to soe 
her again before evening. 

From the poor little chamber where the sick gisl 
lay, Deborah went to the large and well-appointed 
residence of Deacon Strong, w'hom she found anx¬ 
iously awaiting her appearance. There was a 
troubled, questioning look on his heavy lace as she 
came in. He offered a chair in silence and waited 
for her to speak. 

“ Thee wishes to know about Fanny Williams ?” 
said Deborah, resting her calm eyes upon the dea¬ 
con. 

“ Yes—yes. What of her?” 

“ I took her home.” , , 

The deacon drew a breath of relief. 

“ What did she say ?” ho asked. 

“ Nothing. She’s too sick.” 

“ Sick! She did not look sick when I saw her 
this morning, nor when she passed your house.” 

“There’s a point beyond which we may net 
strain any thing. It will break if we do,” answered 
Deborah. “Human strength is no exception to 
the rule. The strain upon this poor, friendless 
girl, has been too great.” 

Deborah’s eyes, that were still resting upon the 
deacon, had in them this accusation: “ Thou art 
the man?” 

“I knew nothing about her—nothing of any 
strain,” answered the mill owner, a little fretfully, 
as one who felt himself unjustly put to fault. 

“Perhaps not; but in walking through this 
world we all have need to consider our steps lest 
we tread some weak or helpless one under our 
feet,” replied Deborah. “ The crushed limb does 
not suffer any the less because the iron heel that 
tramples upon it is unoonscious of pain.” 

She saw the veins swell into cords on the dea¬ 
con’s temples. 

“ Our Lord was very tender and considerate of 
the poor and weak ones of the earth,” continued 
Deborah. “ None of them were ever wounded by 
the unheeding tread of His blessed feet. And 
shall we not also take heed unto our steps ? If we 
would be His disciples, must we not walk as He 
walked, and consider the poor as He considered 
them? Are they not His legacy unto us? ‘The 
poor ye have always with you.’ ” 

She paused, waiting for the deacon to reply. 

“If,” he said, “the girl has suffered through 
my neglect, or because of any undue pressure of 
our rules, I am ready to make any amend that 
lies in my power. Can I do more?” 

“Yes, thee may do a great deal more, friend 
Strong, if thee will.” 

“What?” Deep lines cut themselves into his 
forehead. 

“Thee may look to it that others suffer not in 
like manner through thy neglect or because of thy 
business requirements. Flesh and blood are weak 
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and sensitive things, and cannot be dealt with as 
we deal with iron and brass. They cover human 
souls, for each one of whom Christ died, and for 
whose salvation all Heaven is concerned. 1 What 
will it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose liis own soul? or what will a man give in ex¬ 
change for his soul?* Thee sees, by our Lord's 
own words, of what priceless value are human 
souls. Ah I if any are lost through us, will they 
not be required at our hands? There are, I am 
told, more than a hundred souls in thy mill. Does 
thee think of them only as so many machines that 
are to do a certain amount of work; and has thee 
no thought or care for them beyond this ?” 

Deborah was pressing the deacon too closely. 
She saw it by the change in his countenance, and 
a certain restlessness of movement, as if he were 
trying to hold down his rising anger. 

“ If,” she said, after a slight pause, her tone and 
manner changing, “the Spirit did not constrain 
me, I would not say all this. But I cannot remain 
guiltless and keep silence. I pray thee, be not 
offended. It is of God’s providence that I am 
here. Does thee not believe this^” 

She waited for the deacon to reply, knowing 
that if he reflected for an instant his state of mind 
would change. She saw the change in his face, 
though he did not answer her question. 

“ I will say no more to thee now if thee is un¬ 
willing to hear,” she remarked, with a gentleness 
of manner that subdued the deacon and brought 
him again within the sphere of her subtle influence. 

“Enough for the present,” he replied, a little 
coldly, but in a respectful tone. “You bewilder 
me. Another time we may talk of these things. 
And now, what can I do for Fanny Williams?” 

“ Her strength broko all down, and she fainted 
as soon as I got her home,” replied Deborah. 
“ The woman in whose house she is living says 


that she has been literally starving and wasting 
away, until there's hardly anything left of her. It 
took a long time to bring her back to life; and 
then she had no moro strength than a baby. It 
may be weeks before she is well enough to get 
out, and longer before she is able to go to work 
again and take care of herself. She must have 
rest and case of mind. I am willing to do all for 
her in my power. To see her every day; to min¬ 
ister to her needs; to watch over her as if she were 
my sister, and lead her feet into safer ways than 
the ones into which I fear they were about stray¬ 
ing. But my portion of this world’s goods is very 
small, and I have little or nothing to spare.” 

The deacon thrust his hand into his packet, say¬ 
ing: “ I will bear any cost. Here are ten dollars,” 
handing Deborah a bank bill; “ and when that is 
gone come to me for more. Don't let her want for 
anything. And, as you value her soul, don’t lot 
that young Howe come near hbr.” 

“I will see to that,” replied Deborah, as she 
took the money from the deacon’s hand. “And 
in the name of one of Christ’s little ones, who is 
very weak and in sore need, I thank thee, friond 
Strong, for this timely aid! May it have a double 
blessing, and. the best and largest come to thy own 
heart!” 

She rose, a gentle “ farewell ” on her lips, and 
was about leaving the room, when Deacon Strong 
said: “I shall always be glad to see you, Miss 
Norman.” 

She turned, looking at him intently. 

“ Does thee mean it in compliment only?” she 
asked. 

“ No,” said the deacon; “ I mean it in earnest.” 

“ I will come to see thee again,” said the maiden, 
dropping her eyes from the deacon's face and 
going out with almost noiseless feet. 

(To be continued .) 



THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIP8I88IWAY POTTS. 


THIRD SERIES.—No. 4. 

I DID tell you my easy way of washing blan¬ 
kets once, but the Home Magazine has many 
new readers this year, and wo want to tell 
them the very beet things we know. Put a tub 
fall of blankets to soak in tepid water in which 
you have dissolved three cents’ worth of good 
borax. Do this the afternoon or evening before 
the day yon want to wash your blankets. Occa¬ 
sionally press them down or turn them over. In 
the morning, pour on hot water, add a little soap, 
and press and squeeze them thoroughly before 
wringing. Then put them through one clean, hot 
suds, and they will be soft and white. We hope 
you all have washers and wringers, and that you 
use them and take good care of them and award 
to them a just sense of appreciation, 

A great deal depends on taking care of the uten¬ 
sils we use.. We always wash, rinse well and wipe 



dry, our washer, wringer, tubs, boiler and kettles, 
and put them in their proper places. A wash- 
boiler should bo cared for as carefully as a tureen— 
dried thoroughly by the stove, and then hung in 
its proper place, and used for* no other purpose. 
I have seen women slop a cow out of the good 
boiler, and then let it lie about dirty until it was 
needed on washing-day—let it stand by the day 
with water or suds in it—use it to make dye in, to 
boil a ham, or a turkey, or a mess of pigs' feet, to 
pare apples in, to stand under the eaves, and, per¬ 
haps, freeze full of water. 

Why, I’d just as lief use my best silk calash to 
feed a cow out of or to cook pigs’ feet in as our 
good wash-boiler. 


Brother Jones’s son Diar has been out to “the 
Illinoy,” as his mother calls it, and while there he 
married the pretty daughter of a good old Baptist 
deacon. Diar came home during the holidays, and 
has been visiting about ever since. Oar turn 
came, being we are Baptist folks, so they visited 
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us, stayed two days and two nights. She is a dear 
little body, Diar’s wife is, and we all liked her 
very much. 

But Diar! it does beat all how little it takes to 
lift up some people; now, he taught school while 
he was gone, and since then he can’t talk much 
else but’ “ school, school.” The deacon and the 
girls and I were so amused at him. We were 
looking at the sea-shells, and the specimens of 
gold and silver quartz that our brother brought 
home from Nevada, two years ago, and among 
other things was a curious little Indian hatchet, 
very rare, of which Ida said Dr. Henderson had a 
duplicate. 

“Oh, his he!” said Diar’s wife, Theresa; and 
then, as soon as she thought none of us saw her, 
ske leaned over and whispered: “ Say, Diar, honey, 
tell me what ‘duplicate’ means.” 

He pursed out his fht, red mouth, plucked vigor¬ 
ously at the yellow'beard that fringed it lavishly, 
and sticking his nose up at an acute angle, spoke 
aloud: “ I should think you’d be ashamed fur to 
not know wat duplicut means; better go to the dic¬ 
tionary with your little questions,” and he looked 
around and laughed, as though he had spoken a 
witty thing. 

Not one of us even noticed him at all, the ugly, 
unkind fellow, to try to hold his bride up to ridi¬ 
cule ! Lily saw the flush of shame mantling the 
cheek of the abashed young wife, and long before 
I could have said “ Jack Robison,” she had drawn 
Theresa’s attention to a little button of solid gold 
that was all our brother got in payment for six 
months’ hard work in California, because his em¬ 
ployer broke up. 

Theresa held it in her palm and looked at it, but 
there was a pitiful quiver about her mouth, and 
we could see that she was hurt, the poor dear! 
So, while Diar talked school and boasted how he 
had thrashed young men larger than himself, and 
how he had made the grown girls stand out on the 
floor for punishment, we just talked away to his 
wife and paid no attention to him. He sat and 
rocked back and forth, and stuck his feet up as 
high as his head, and clicked the blade of his knife, 
but he felt mean, I know. 

One of Theresa’s aunts is a laundress in a city of 
the West, and can starch and iron shirts to make 
them look the same as when they are bought. 

A lady asked me once, by letter, how this was 
done,-but I could not answer her. 

I can tell her now. This is the way to make 
starch polish: Take of white wax one ounce, sper¬ 
maceti two ounces, and a good pinch of salt. Mix 
and melt these together, and when cold it will be 
a hard, white cake that will not mould or sour in 
hot weather. Put a piece the size of a pea in the 
hot starch that is intended for every three or four 
shirts. When ironing, go over it a second time 
quickly, which increases the gloss or polish. 
Theresa ’b aunt uses a polishing-iron, one with a 
bulge at both ends—a kind that costs a dollar at 
the hardware store. She irons it well once, then 
dampens with a perfectly clean, soft, white, damp 
doth, then rubs with the polishing-iron until it is 
so glossy she can almost see her face in it The 
iron must not be very hot or it will scorch, if it is 


a little too cool the polish will be longer coming. 
There, ladies! now you have the Becret that many 
of you have almost groaned for, lo! these many 
years I wrote it down just as the little girl-wife 
told me, standing up before me with one forefinger 
laid in her little white palm. And the first time 1 
Deacon Potts goes to the city, I shall Bend for a 
polishing-iron myselt Just because we live in 
little, out-of-the-way Pottsville, is no reason wej 
should not have all the luxuries, and necessaries* 
and comforts that our friends in the city have. 

Theresa told us a good many new things. Thd 
girls were going to clean a large map while shd 
was here, but she did it for them. First she rubbed 
it with fresh, moist bread-crumbs, and then var¬ 
nished it with the following preparation: To 
twelve ounces of rectified spirits of turpentine 
she added six ounces of fir balsam, shook it well, 
and it was ready for use. It did not take more 
than one-half or one-third of this quantity for our 
large map of the State. 

To recompense Theresa, I told her my certain, 
sure, positive preventive of bed-bugs. Diar will 
move into Father Jones’s old house about the 20th 
of March—the very time you women-readers will 
receive this number—and I know that the eld 
Jones’s house is sticking full of these varmints. 
Well, it remains to be seen whether the young 
bride-Jones is an appreciative woman or not 
When I meet her, one of the hot days of next 
summer, if she hugs me and says, “You dear old 
saint, Pipsey, you ought to stand on a pedestal," 
why, then, I’ll know that she means, “that pre¬ 
ventive is all you recommended it to be.” 

To one pint of spirits of turpentine add one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate, put in a bottle, shake 
well and apply with a feather to every joint or sus¬ 
pected place about your bedsteads. Of course, the 
bedsteads must be clean, well washed and wiped 
first. They will not need more than two or three 
applications. Apply to all the cracks in the plas¬ 
tering or walls; do this thoroughly. Mark your 
bottle “poiso7i,” and keep it in a safe place. If 
you dislike the odor of spirits of turpentine, a 
substitute can be found in alcohol. I regard this 
as one of the blessings for which a housekeeper 
should be thankful, for there is no pest so annoy¬ 
ing or so much to be abhorred as the loathsome 
vermin that, without our most vigilant efforts, 
will infest our sleeping rooms. They will make 
the lines and wrinkles of care come in a poor 
woman’s face the quickest of anything. March is 
the month in which they hatch, so bestir your¬ 
selves, ye tidy housekeepers. 

I told this preventive to Sister Muffet two or 
three times, because I have passed her house more 
than one hot summer morning, and have seen her 
out with her skirts tucked up and a towel pinned 
on her head, gyrating around her old bedsteads, 
swashing them with boiling hot soadsuds, but she 
is proud and says: “I do ’no’ certin as we have 
’em, I thought I felt suffin nip my neck in the 
night, but it might ’a’ been my cap-string; how- 
• sumever, for all o’ that, I thought I better be on 
the safe side; hee! hee!” 

Now, Sister Muffet knows that they’re buggy, 
and she needn’t be ashamed to own up, for we’re 
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aU subject to the ills of this mundane sphere. 
La! I would no more take off my calash and hang 
it on her bed-post, than I’d hang it on the poolpit 
in Pottsville meeting-house during service; and 
if she had.a mite of foreknowledge, she could 
guess why I never take it off at her house. No 
more would I hang my reticule on her bed-poet, 
either, for I am so afraid of this mortal enemy. 

The Muffet girls are always making flounces, 
and bias bands, and headings, and flutings; and 
they tumble over each other when the fashion 
magazine comes, in their haste to see what are the 
latest styles. Oh, they do talk so much about 
“ the style,” I get so weary of the ceaseless ting-a- 
ling, ting-a-ling of their soft, even, monotonous 
voices—voices that never rise or fall, or have any 
melody in them, unless it be a piping, pitched 
shriek of: “ Oh, how sweet! What a dear, sweet 
style! Patience alive! could any style be invented 
that would be any sweeter or dearer!” 

I never saw Prudy Muffet—she’s the oldest girl, 
the main stand-by in the Muffet family—never saw 
her animated and enthusiastic but once. It was 
at a mite party at Sister Bodkin’s, one time when 
we were trying to raise money to pay for the 
music-stool that goes with the church organ. I 
was sitting alongside of Deacon Skiles then—it 
was when me and the deacon were entertaining a 
kind of warm, fair-to-middling attachment for 
each other. I was sitting beside him, and we 
were playing tit-tat-too; and just as both of my 
hands were up, and I was looking romantic, I 
heard Prudy say in an excited voice: “ For the 
land sake! Yes, I think it will be beautiful! It 
will be just in style, too.’* 

I looked around, and there was Prue on her 
knees before Becky Van Doodle, holding both of 
Beck’s hands, and telling her how to have her new 
green poplin dress made. 

Said she: “ Let me tell you now just how to 
have it made. I would have seven ruffles round 
the bottom, and then a narrow heading made 
somehow this way,” and she gathered up a comer 
of her limp overskirt, and folded, and fixed, and 
twisted it into something that in her estimation 
was something. That she called style. 11 Then I 
would have seven more ruffles, narrower than the 
'first; and then I would have a French fluted 
melange a-top o’ that, and I would have a sash to 
match of checkered green and blue ribbon, tied in 
a kind of a loop to hang soand she rose and 
twisted herself about; and me and the deacon we 
both got to laughing, but we turned it off as quick 
as we could, and pretended we were laughing at 
the silliness of an old pair like ourselves playing 
tit-tat-too with all the zest of children. 

Now I don’t want to talk about my neighbors, 
but that is just a specimen of the way those buggy 
Muffets behave. 

It will soon be time to put away our last winter’s 
woollen garments, furs, etc. But do not be in a 
hurry about laying aside the woollen clothing; 
stick to it as long as the weather is unsettled, and 
oold spells come upon us suddenly. We Pottses 
have learned how to take care of ourselves in a 
way that we escape colds almost entirely. We 


dress warm, and never change our clothing from 
heavy to light except when we rise in the morn¬ 
ing. Any important change can be made then 
without incurring danger; but no other time is 
entirely safe. 

The greatest risk one incurs is to sit in a draft of 
air; or to sit down and chat awhile with one’s 
passing neighbor out on the fence, or by the steps 
of the portico; or to sit by a window where even a 
tiny rill of cool air strikes directly upon one. 
That is a sure way of taking cold, and the first 
symptom is a chilly sensation creeping down the 
back. 

When you are ready to put away fhrs and 
woollens, and want to guard against the depreda¬ 
tions of moths, pack them securely in paper flour- 
sacks, and tie them up well. This is better than 
camphor, or tobaceo, or snuff scattered among 
them in trunks and drawers. If you want to put 
away blankets or shawls, or large articles, shake 
them well and pack them snugly in a sound, new 
sheet sewed up like a sack. Moths will not attack 
things that are properly and carefully secured out 
of the reach of flies, millers and insects. Before 
putting your muffs away for Bummer, twirl them 
by the cords at the ends, so that every hair will 
straighten. Paste a strip of paper where the lid 
fits on. 

One of my neighbors—a good sort of a woman 
she is, too—says: “If I could only take times 
easy, like Pizziway Potts does, I wouldn’t be this 
broken-down old hack that I am. There she will 
set and spend a whole evenin’ a readin’, and 
laughin’, and enjoyin’ herself while I may set 
and patch and work till late bed-time, and git no 
thanks for it” 

“ Bah!” is all I say. I know well enough that 
a woman oan find some easy, resting-spells within 
two days’ time, anyhow, if she is determined to 
do it I always did, and my days and months and 
years used to be packed full of work, heaped up; 
but I did find some glorious, green, Bhady, rest* 
ing-places. When I did all the work myself, but* 
rounded by every known disadvantage, I could 
care for a family of seven, and find time to read 
after they were all a-bed. I would sit close before 
the wood-fire in the wide old fire-place, with my 
shawl on, and the tallow candle on a stand beside 
me, and read, thankful and grateful for the privi¬ 
lege which I so much enjoyed and appreciated. I 
thought I was blessed of all women. Oh, I read 
with such an unctuous sense of enjoyment! Often 
I would draw my woollen shawl closer about my 
shoulders, or tuck my red outside hand under its 
folds and say: “How delectable! Oh, this is so 
pleasant!” 

This morning, when I heard what my neighbor 
had so enviously spoken, I said: “ It is her own 
fault if she makes life burdensome, and drudgery 
of its most sacred obligations, for everything is so 
good if we will let it be thus.” 

Ida said: “ Just for the gratification of such wo¬ 
men, you ought to tell precisely what one day 
brings forth, take it just as it comes, and put it 
down in writing, then they would see that one 
woman’B daily life and daily duties is only a 
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duplicate of all others. Put it right in with what 
you are writing.” 

I will. When I rose yesterday morning, the 
deacon had gone out to milk. The teakettle was 
boiling, and the kitchen was warm, but right 
under the stove he had left a stick ef green wood, 
and the smell of it filled the room to suffocation. 
Now you headachy women know what that means. 
Before I hooked my dress I carried out the offend¬ 
ing billet, whose sap was oozing out of it. Then 
I opened the doors’ and windows. That was the 
best I could do under the circumstances. It is of 
no use to tell that deacon that the smell of Btrong 
wood under the stove is offensive. If I did, he 
would say: “ Now I do like the smell of it; it is 
most delicious; it carries me back to my boyhood, 
and to the days when we were clearing the very 
ground on which this house stands.” Good for the 
deacon. 

Ida had seen the melodeon all taken apart, and 
had helped to put it together again, the day and 
evening before, and I knew by the way she tossed 
in bed that she was dreaming of the intricate work¬ 
manship of melodeons all night, so I let the girls 
sleep later than usual yesterday morning. While 
lather sipped his coffee and ate his toast and spare- 
rib at breakfast, I hurried and started a good fire 
in the sitting-room. Then I drank my tea; and 
while the girls were eating, looked over my manu¬ 
script, combed my hair, fixed my collar, and made 
preparation to write all day. I wanted to write a 
Christmas story for the Farmer , called “ Mamma’s 
Uncle Peter.” 

While I was sitting looking out of the window, 
with my thoughts, all on the plan of my child- 
story, one of the girls came in and said: “ I won¬ 
der what father is going to do to-day? I see he is 
whetting the butcher-knife.” 

“ He mus’n’t go off anywhere without telling 
us,” said I, hurrying out to the porch and making 
inquiry. 

“ W’y T am going to help kill hogs at Cousin 
Sally’s,” said he. 

“Why, deacon,” said I, “you should have told 
me, and let me have given you other trousers. 
You see these are your second-best, and you will 
get them bloody and dirty, and you won’t be fit to 
sit down in the house. You know what a time I 
had coaxing you to take off the other ones that 
you wore when you butchered last week.” 

I saw the snarl beginning to come at the corners 
of his mouth, poor old man! His boots came off 
hard, and it was asking too much of him to change 
his pantaloons, so I soothingly said: “ Your other 
ones have not been washed yet, but I’ll look up 
something, and you can change alter you come 
home. You know you don’t want to be offensive 
in the evening when we all sit down to read 
together.” 

“Very well,” he said; “but then I wish folks 
were not quite so niceand his nose began to 
turn up with a world-weary crook. 

But I smoothed matters over by saying: “ Take 
off your best coat, then, and put on this old one, 
and don’t forget your good, sharp knife, for maybe 
knives will be scarce.” 

Then I went back to my writing, and was get¬ 


ting the plot laid, and recalling all the nice things 
I could think of about “ Mamma’s Uncle Peter,” 
when Ida came softly and said: “ If you’d do it, I 
would like to have you move to the little dining¬ 
room to-day to write, for while this melodeon is 
out I would like to fix things all in good order 
here in the sitting-room. The book-case has not 
been moved for so long, and maybe the mouse 
that had carried watermelon seeds into the melo¬ 
deon is under it now. There is no other hiding- 
place, only that space under the book-case; and, 
Pipsey, when I am clear ready to look for the 
mouse, won’t you take the place of danger?” 

“ Yes, I’ll do it,” said I, gathering up my papers 
and going to the dining-room. 

Then, while Ida was rattling around in there, 
moving lounge, and plant-stand, and chairs, I tried 
to get my thoughts all centered on “Mamma’s 
Uncle Peter,” and had partially succeeded, when 
Lily came in from the post-office. An editor had 
written me a week ago asking permission to fix 
up into new shape an article that I had written for 
him years ago, and use it in his new paper as an 
original contribution. I wrote back, granting 
permission, and saying that, in all I had written 
for him through a course of years, he had never 
in all that time commended anything from my 
pen, and if he would have done so it might have 
encouraged me in my poor, unpraised efforts. 
His reply was so funny, that all plans of intro¬ 
ducing “Mamma's Uncle Peter” to the publie 
were gone in an instant, like a puff of thistle¬ 
down on the wings of the wind. 

He said: “ If I never did praise you to your lace, 
I said mighty fine thing! about you to others.” 

That Itinny, fulsome flattery! it was so amusing 
that we all laughed heartily. Now, wasn’t that 
fhnny? 

So, while Lily was ripping her red empress cloth 
dress, I drew my chair up to a corner, and began 
thinking about “ Mamma’s Uncle Peter.” In less 
than six minutes I heard a muffled rap at the 
kitchen door, and a stuffy voice muriibling some¬ 
thing. 

Lily said: “ Tell it over, I do not understand.” 
And the mumbling was heard again. 

She called me in her dilemma, and I could dis-. 
tinctly hear the W'ords: “If you please, I am 
hungry.” 

It was an old, doubled-up tramp, in a brand-new 
army-blue overcoat, carrying a bundle. 

“ Let me wait on him,” said I, “ and you go on 
with your work.” 

I gave him some bread and pigs’ feet in a folded 
paper, and some apples. He stepped up to a 
table, opened the paper and examined its contents, 
and called for some hot coffee. I told him there 
was none made. He then put the pigs’ feet in bis 
pocket, the bread in his bosom, and left the apples 
lying on the table. He hobbled off slowly. I saw 
him pass this morning, running at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, with the tails of his army- 
blue sailing behind like azure banners. 

After he was gone, yesterday, I crept back to the 
dining-room and had been communing on the 
Uncle Peter subject fully twenty minutes when I 
heard a little, tinkling voice asking to see me. 
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The girls inquired if it was anything that they 
could do as well as me, but the little, bell-like voice 
tinkled “Oh,no!” 

I went out and saw my old-time neighbor, Mrs. 
Jarvis. I stood, so she would take a hint to make 
brief her call. Her man, she said, had made her 
oome over to see if Deacon Potts could sell any of 
his sassage, that he alius liked the deacon's sassage 
and that with a mess o' the deacon’s sassage for 
breakfast he could do more work in one day than 
he oould in two if he didn’t have o’ the deacon’s 
sassage to eat. Somehow, it was strengthnin’ like, 
the deacon’s sassage was, not so peppery or salty 
as other folkes’ sassage, an’ if he couldn’t git any 
o* the deacon’s, did I know who made the next 
best to the deacon’s. 

I told her we only kept one jar full and that was 
in sweet pickle, but if she would carry it home to 
her man I would send him a mess of it. How the 
little woman did talk! what news she did tell! 
Job Risley’s boy had a white swelling; Sam Star- 
key had been suspicioned of forgery; the Wallace 
girls were teaching and trying to pay off their dead 
father’s debts; Jack Simpson had run away with a 
married woman, in the Illinoy; Parson Rigby’s 
daughter had the school in Possum Holler; Kate 
Thompson had married the porter at the Miller 
House; the heirs of Daddy Boutwell’s estate were 
quarrelling like cats and dogs; and pretty Lu 
Davidson, report said, was no better than she ort 
to be. Oh, I could almost hear the spirit of 44 Mam¬ 
ma’s Uncle Peter” kicking up his heels back in the 
corner of the dining-room, and I hustled about un¬ 
easily enough. I leaned on the window-frame, 
and played with the knob on the stair door, and 
looked out of the window, and at last the little 
creature went away. I sent one of the girls out to 
hold old sorrel while the good woman mounted. 
Then I hurried back and had just planned my 
story when father came home. He was dirty from 
head to foot—if I had not seen him I would have 
thought a wet dog was out in the kitchen. I hailed 
to him where he would find his clean clothes while 
I sighed at the thought of my poor little girls wash¬ 
ing two pairs of heavy cloth pantaloons that had 
been needlessly soiled on butchering days. Had I 
known in time, he could have worn old cotton 
oties outside of shabby cloth and saved all this 
work. It made me feel sad, for women need to 
husband all their strength. 

While father was out at the back porch kitchen, 
putting on other trousers, Ida called me to come 
and help hunt the mouse. She stood on a chair in 
as small a compass as possible, while I tucked 
myself all up compactly, until I looked like a big 
fried cruller. I tipped the book-case forward with a 
good many misgivings, and she peeped in under. 
Not a sign of a mouse was visible. While we were 
making comments and she was assuring me that 
she did actually hear a mouse nibble one time in 
that comer, I thought I felt a queer sensation just 
under the belt of my dress but I soon thought no 
more of it. Pretty soon I felt it again; it moved; 
it crawled; it hustled'among the gathers in my 
skirts; and with a piercing scream I flung up my 
arms and yelled out: 44 A mouse! a mouse!” and 
ran to climb up on the chair Ida had just vacated. 


She screamed, and ran for the same chair, and we 
both stood on it and held to each other and cried: 

; 44 A mouse! a mouse!” I shook my clothes, and 
leaped, and writhed, and called for the deacon. 
He rushed in, half-dressed, and pale with fright, 
and found me out on the portico waltzing like a 
polar bear. 44 A mouse! a mouse!” was all I 
could articulate. 

44 You unconverted creetur!” said he. “What 
do you mean ? I wouldn’t make that much ftias 
if Satan would get hold of me, and all the bulls of 
Bashanand he took me by the arm and shook 
me like a sack. 

I was so exhausted, I just stood and whimpered 
like a calfy school-boy. If there had been a mouse 
hidden about my clothes, it could not be found 
then. I took my own part, and told the deacon 
he need not boast of his coolness, that I remem¬ 
bered distinctly of seeing him perform once in the 
harvest-field when he thought a little green snake 
had run up the leg of his trousers. I never heard 
such yells or saw such gyrations in. my life. 

After I rested and got over my fright, we had 
dinner; then I stole off and took up 44 Mamma’s 
Uncle Peter.” In about half an hour I heard a 
frill, pompous voice asking if thid was where 
Deacon Potts resided. I went out and entertained 
a young Baptist minister until father had taken 
his noonday nap. I could not write much while 
he stayed, for I could hear every word they said. 
The Peter story is all mixed up with missions, 
and societies, and statistics, and it does not please 
me at all. 

Then Lily had the headache, and I sat in the 
rocking-chair and held her an hour or two. Then 
I set the yeast for to-day’s baking, and I have just 
taken six loaves out of the oven. I can bake and 
write very well at the same time. 

Last night after supper I patched a pair of panta¬ 
loons for the deacon—three patches—fixed things 
handy for breakfast, and then took 44 my largoss 
of delight” in reading the last number of Apple- 
ton's Journal. 

This was the record of one day, with many of 
its annoyances left out; and yet I find such busy 
days brimftil of enjoyment. “And so the days 
round to fulness.” 


HOW TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 

BY MBS. E, B. DTTFFEY. 

T HE love of beauty is instinctive in most 
natures. In those where this love seems to 
be lacking, I am convinced that this instinct 
has been suppressed in its development rather 
than that it has had no existence. There are 
doubtless exceptions to this rule, but the rule 
may be considered as general none the less. 

The most desirable thing in a family is that 
home should be the most attractive spot on earth— 
that the members, having been away for a longer 
or shorter period, should one and all say from the 
very depths of their hearts, 44 there is no place like 
home.” One of the material aids in producing 
this happy result is to make home beautiful. 
Fortunately, beauty is one of the cheapest things 
on earth, if people would only think so. It can be 
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obtained almost literally without money and with¬ 
out price. Rich upholstery, velvet carpets, mag¬ 
nificent mirrors, costly pictures, rare china, are 
not essential in producing beautiful effects. A 
room may be wondrously pleasing with all these 
when they are arranged with a tasteful and artistic 
hand. But some of the ugliest apartments I have 
ever known contained them also. Simple ele¬ 
ments are much easier to deal with, and far more 
satisfactory in their results, as a general thing. 
Besides, these rare and costly surroundings have 
little really home-like in their character. One 
never feels quite at their ease amidst them, and a 
little child—the very heart and core of the family— 
is entirely out of place. 

In arranging the real, true home, give us home¬ 
like, inexpensive furniture made for use, and 
which, if defaced past remedy, can be easily re¬ 
placed. Then children can come and go in per¬ 
fect freedom, without the necessity of constant 
caution. 

44 What are you doing now?” asked an intimate 
frieud of a lady once, expecting to hear some re¬ 
port of her literary work. 

“Trying to get rag carpeting enough for my 
whole house,” was the reply. “What are you 
doing?” 

“ Trying to get all the rag carpeting out of ours,” 
was the rejoinder. 

And these were the relative circumstances of the 
two friends. The lady first addressed had a house¬ 
ful of young children, to whom, on principle, she 
allowed free range of her premises from parlor to 
attic. No room was too good for daily and con¬ 
stant use, so what more sensible than the plain, 
serviceable, inexpensive, easily swept and not un¬ 
pleasing rag carpet, over which they might run at 
will without fear of doing damage. Besides, in so 
large a family, there was a constant accumulation 
of clothes, utterly past wear, which if not utilized 
in carpeting were wholly wasted. Carpet-making, 
properly and economically conducted both as re¬ 
gards time and money, proved far cheaper than 
the cheapest ingrain. 

On the other hand, her friend was one of a family 
of grown-up daughters. They had all passed the 
era which made rag carpeting desirable to the pru¬ 
dent housewife and mother, and were not only 
ambitious for something nicer, but perfectly capa¬ 
ble of giving it proper care and attention when it 
should be obtained. So they were quite as justified 
in trying to get all the rag carpeting out of their 
house as was the young mother in trying to get 
it in. 

I do not insist that rag carpets are the only pro¬ 
per ones in a family of children. But they have 
an old-fashioned, homely look that I like, and I 
do not think any housewife and mother need re¬ 
gret it if she finds herself pecuniarily unable to 
procure anything better. Rag carpeting, ingrain 
or brussels, it matters little what the material shall 
be, so that the colors in that and other articles of 
the room shall be in harmony. 

Large figures in a carpet are only suitable for 
hotel parlors, or for saloons of more than ordinary 
size. The prettiest, most tasteful pattern is that 
which is small and of few colors. A red and 


black or green and black, in small geometrical 
figures, is always pleasing, and serves as an ex¬ 
cellent groundwork for the furniture. Green and 
oak are pretty, only the latter color will not always 
bear the test of light. When the room is tolerably 
large, green and red in figures of moderate size is 
not inappropriate. This style of carpet possesses 
one advantage in that these two contrasting colors 
will look well to the last, as they each heighten the 
effect of the other. Even if they fade somewhat, 
the fading will not be so perceptible in conse¬ 
quence. 

But of more importance than the carpeting even 
is the wall-paper. There are few people who are 
capable of selecting wall-paper properly, until 
they have had a certain amount of experience. 
There is one mistake amateurs in paper buying 
invariably make—that of getting paper too dark. 
It must be remembered that paper always looks 
darker upon the wall than in the piece. 

There are several general rules which may be 
laid down in the selection of paper, some of which 
would never occur to the ordinary buyer. 

First of all, if one desires a light, cheerftd room, 
the wall-paper should be light. For a kitchen, an 
oak color is very appropriate as it is pleasing, and 
will not easily become soiled by the necessary 
wear of kitchen work. With this style of paper, 
the woodwork will look well painted and grained 
in oak. But this color is only allowable where 
there is ample light. Neither a kitchen nor any 
other room which is partially shaded should have 
a paper approximating in any degree to a buff or 
cream color. Yellow, although it seems to be 
light itself, for some unaccountable reason, pro¬ 
duces a depressing effect on the nerves, and is 
very trying to the eyesight, except where there is 
an abundance of light to bring out its full bril¬ 
liancy. A room which has few windows, or which 
is shaded by trees or porch, should have a paper 
of a light, cool tint, pearl, gray or greenish—not a 
positive green, however. My latest, and as I con¬ 
sider my most successful experiments in paper¬ 
hanging, was in a kitchen which labored under 
the disadvantages of partial shade. I had had a 
paper of a very light pearl color, but it proved too 
light and too easily soiled for the place. So I set 
out to the paper store with the difficult task before 
me of selecting a paper which should possess the 
contrary characteristics of lightness and cheerful¬ 
ness, and not show dirt. And I succeeded beyond 
my utmost hopes. The paper I selected was what 
was generally known as hall-paper, and probably 
no one else would have dared to put it so out of its 
place as in a kitchen. But I always did hate con¬ 
ventionality, and as the paper seemed to suit my 
purpose, I did not care for what it was intended. 
On one side of the paper was a dark grayish green 
marble column with beveled edges, while the 
balance of the paper was of a light pearl tint, mar¬ 
bled with darker pearl, white, grayish green and 
reddish brown. I feared, before hanging it, that 
it might prove too dark, but it lighted up on the 
wall. The side column cut off made a beautiful 
and appropriate border at the top, forming perfect 
panels of the marbled ground work. It is a 
paper almost impossible to deface, as every spot 
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upon it assumes the appearance of the marbled 
figures. 

Never, in buying wall-paper, select a pattern 
with any positive color in it, except it be in a 
stripe or column, when reds, greens or blues are 
allowable. A paper with a gay bouquet of fiowers 
will look brilliant in the piece, perhaps, but once 
upon the walls it will be glaring and tasteless, a 
constant weariness to the eye. The ground work 
of any and all paper should approximate nearly 
to white, and the tints of the pattern should be of 
a delicate pearl, cream or gray. A light wood 
color sometimes does nc£ look badly, if it is not 
too strong in tone, and there is not too much of it. 

In selecting paper it must be taken into consid¬ 
eration whether or no it is to serve as a background 
for pictures. If it is not, then it will bear to be a 
little darker, and slightly more prominent in 
figure. But if pictures are to hang upon it, then 
it can scarcely be too negative in character. The 
border should match the carpet in color, and here 
let me protest against either of these being blue. 
The carpet should give a look of warmth to the 
room, and blue is the coldest of colors. Only in 
summer is such a tint allowable. As a carpet is 
exceedingly vulgar with a multiplicity of colors, 
so let the bordering of tho wall-paper have as few 
as possible. 

Pictures ought to be considered as indispensable 
in furnishing a room. There is now positively no 
excuse for being without them, or even for being 
without good ones. Tho price of a good oil paint¬ 
ing may be beyond the means of many, but there 
are plenty of chromos attainable which almost 
equal them in effect, and are so excellent that even 
those possessed of the most artistic tastes need 
feel no shame in using them in the adornment of 
their walls. Cheaper even than these are excel¬ 
lent steel engravings of various sizes and prices, a 
few of which even the poorest can obtain by a 
little effort. A more important consideration, in 
a money point of view, than the pictures, are their 
frames, as they are really more expensive. As I 
have had questions frequently asked me concern¬ 
ing the framing of pictures, I will give some gene¬ 
ral rules regarding them. An oil painting or 
chromo should have a gilt frame in order to bring 
out the colors in their full brilliancy. If a gilt 
frame is really too expensive, then a dark frame 
with a broad gilt band next the picture will do 
very well. These pictures should have the frame 
fitted to them leaving no white margin, nor should 
they have any glass over them. An engraving, 
on the contrary, looks best in a walnut or dark 
frame, and all the gilt allowable is, perhaps, a very 
narrow band next the picture. Engravings should 
be so framed as to leave a broad and uniform mar¬ 
gin of white all around them. Remember, in 
framing them, the letters of the name do not count 
as part of the picture, but are included in the 
white margin; and there should be the same 
width and no more between the bottom of the pic¬ 
ture and the frame that there is at the sides and 
top. 

But there are other and less expensive ways of 
framing pictures, especially small ones, than send¬ 
ing them to the frame-makers. Those who are 
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familiar with the details of leather-work already 
know how to make really beautiful frames, which 
rival the most intricate carvings, but which, like 
them, are difficult to keep free from dust. Then 
there are rice, coffee, beans, barley, acorns, pine- 
cones and other articles, which can be glued on a 
flat surface in pretty patterns, stained and var¬ 
nished, and make beautiful surroundings for 
photographs and small engravings. One of the 
prettiest little frames I ever saw was made of 
old hoop-skirt springs and raisin stems tied to¬ 
gether, and dipped in melted beeswax colored red 
with a little powdered vermillion. 

There is hanging before me now a very pretty 
frame made by tacking different kinds of lichen 
on a flat surface. Another one is made of the dried 
seed stalks of various kinds of grasses and weeds 
glued on a plain flat frame. These frames are 
quickly and easily made, and are especially suit¬ 
able for light, water-color pictures. Frames to 
imitate black walnut can be made of different 
shades of brown glazed and coarse black thread. 
Others can be made of straws tacked together, 
which straws can be obtained at the stores either 
plain or in fancy colors, or can be found in any 
farmer’s barn. 

Passepartout frames are made by binding glass, 
having a picture back of it, with black paper or 
cloth pasted around the edge. This stylo is suited 
for the smallost photographs up to engravings of 
quite a large size, and they show well upon a plain, 
light wall. 

With all these contrivances for framing, tho ex¬ 
pense of frames is no excuse for the absence of 
pictures. 

Next in importance to pictures in the ornamen¬ 
tation of a room are brackets for statuettes, vases 
or miscellaneous fancy articles. There are pretty 
and inexpensive ones of plastic, parian and black 
walnut. But they can be made even cheaper than 
these. As pretty ones as I ever saw were a kind 
of small hanging what-nots, suspended in the 
corners of a room, and made of pasteboard and 
wall-paper. They were made of two or three 
graduated shelves, the lower one perhaps fifteen 
inches in diameter, and rounding in shape, and 
the upper one not more than one-third the width. 

| They were made of stiff pasteboard sewed to¬ 
gether in the desired shape, the shelves stayed 
underneath to keep from warping by strips of 
wood, through the ends of which holes were bored, 
and the cord which suspended the whole passed 
through. They were covered, one with a bright 
crimson, the other with a bright green, mottled 
satin wall-paper—waste scraps begged from a 
country store; and from each shelf depended 
lambrequins made also from scraps of rich gilt 
and green or crimson bordering paper obtained 
from the same source. The cords and tassels with 
which they were suspended were the only items 
of expense about them, while by their brilliant 
colors they lightened up the room wonderfully. 

Books are even more important than pictures. 
A house without books is like a body without a 
soul. It is to its inmates like a dreary desert 
without an outlook. Books and periodicals should 
be considered in every family as next in Import- 
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ance to food, to be obtained before clothing even. 
A home in which the taste for good reading is 
cultivated and gratified, has placed around it one 
of the strongest safeguards to its inmates. There 
is so much less inducement to leave such a house 
for the dangers and evils of the outside world, if 
there are always at hand the means for amuse¬ 
ment and mental occupation. Such homes always 
send out into the world the most intelligent and 
useful men and women. 

But there are books and books. And parents 
cannot be too guarded in what they place in the 
hands of their children. In this age of the multi¬ 
plicity ot excellent reading for both young and 
old, there is really no excuse for buying books of 
doubtful character, and newspapers and magazines 
which foster only a love of sensational literature— 
a kind of literature which excites the imagination, 
inflames the passions and warps the judgment. 
Good reading costs no more than bad, and if 
parents have not sufficient knowledge them¬ 
selves of current literature to make a judicious 
choice, there is always some one at hand capa¬ 
ble and willing to assist them in their selec¬ 
tions. 

But while avoiding books of doubtful or posi¬ 
tively evil tendencies, do not commit the equally 
great error of going to the other extreme. Chil¬ 
dren will not read books of a serious moral and 
religious character. It is usoless to buy them for 
their reading. If lively stories, interesting his¬ 
tories and entertaining travels are not furnished 
them, they will provide themselves with books of 
a worse character to read. It is useless and un¬ 
wise to cry out against the evils ot fictitious litera¬ 
ture. Novels are among the greatest of modern 
educators, and it the right sort are chosen, they 
are productive of good rather than evil. The taste 
for more solid reading comes only with maturer 
years. 

Every child loves pictures; even older people 
can spend pleasant and profitable hours in their 
contemplation. I have already spoken of pictures 
upon the wall; but there is another means by 
which with their aid the home can be made attrac¬ 
tive. . Let every picture which tails in the way of 
the family which seems worth preserving, and 
which would otherwise be lost or destroyed, be 
oarefhlly cut from the book or newspaper, and 
laid aside in some convenient place appropriated 
for this especial purpose. At first, no doubt there 
will be many cut out wholly worthless, in an 
artistic point of view; but practice, as it cultivates 
the taste, will finally teach discrimination, and the 
collection can be winnowed from time to time, 
until those that remain shall all be good. When 
there is a sufficient number to justify a beginning, 
these pictures can be put neatly and carefully in a 
scrap-book made of sheets of either white or brown 
paper folded, each sheet stitched separately, and 
the whole fastened together by four holes being 
punched through them, shoestrings run through 
the holes and tied at the back. Any member of 
the family an adept in the use of pasteboard, 
paper, paste and scissors, can make a neat and 
tasteful cover. Such books as these are continual 
sources of delight, not only to the children of a 


family, but to casual visitors, and are really evi¬ 
dences of taste and refinement. 

One who has never tried to make such a collec¬ 
tion can form no idea of the rapidity with which 
pictures will accumulate. A dozen years since I 
began such a collection, thinking that perhaps in 
the course of years I might have enough to fill a 
scrap-book. During the past winter, finding 
closets, bookcases and drawers overflowing with 
portfolios and rolls of pictures, I sat down to their 
systerqatic arrangement. It was a work of time, 
for they amounted literally to thousands. The 
scrap-books, when completed, were seven in num¬ 
ber, some of them ranging as high as four hundred 
pages. I have two books of art pictures, one of 
them of a very large size; two large geographical 
scrap-books, in which are scenes in almost every 
country on the globe; one architectural book, con¬ 
taining views of notable or handsome buildings in 
all portions of the world; one book of natural his¬ 
tory, containing a perfect menagerie of birds, 
beasts and fishes; and the seventh, and last, views 
of works of art, beautiful vases, statues, monu¬ 
ments, unique furniture, ete. 

These volumes, the separate items of which were 
gathered with little loss of time, and often at little 
or no cost, whenever opportunity offered, I count 
among my most valuable possessions. Such vol¬ 
umes not only furnish many hours of amusement 
to visitors when I am too busy with household 
affairs to entertain them, but are invaluable aids 
in the education of children. They form the 
nucleus of an encyclopaedia on a magnificent 
scale, for I havo not only preserved pictures, but 
the reading descriptive of them as far as possible. 
Whatever the people or country under discussion, 
there is always sure to be at hand one or more 
pictures and descriptions illustrating the very 
point. These* pictures, when X have completed 
their indexing, will always be found without 
difficulty. 

I have given this somewhat lengthy description, 
because what I have done is no more than any 
one can do with a like pains, and with the prospect 
of as satisfactory results. Perhaps it hardly be¬ 
longs to the subject of house furnishing, but is of 
importance in considering how to make home 
attractive. 

Furniture should next be considered. Each 
one, of course, has special tastes. Whatever the 
choice may be, try to avoid producing the effect 
that the house has been furnished by order by the 
upholsterer. If all your neighbors have one cer¬ 
tain style of furniture, try to assert your indi¬ 
viduality by obtaining something more or less 
different. Others may do as they please, but 
while I would try to have none of my furniture 
incongruous in either form or color, I would 
never be persuaded into buying sets of anything. 
They are monotonous. I would rather put up 
with a little discord than such uniform, insipid 
harmony. Whatever else is bought, let there be 
plenty of easy-chairs. They are the only chairs 
made which are really for use. The others are 
merely to fill up a room and to look at, or possibly 
to sit an unwelcome visitor upon, that his or her 
stay may be short. 
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No room is furnished without a sofo or lounge 
of some sort. No matter if it is plain and home¬ 
made, so that it is comfortable. It is a place for 
the tiled housekeeper to rest herself for a moment 
in the midst of her duties. It is a place for the 
weary husband, returned from his day’s labors, to 
get a few moments’ relaxation while waiting for 
the dinner or tea bell. It is, most important of 
all, a place where an ailing child can lie without 
being banished to the solitude of the sick cham¬ 
ber, and where the mother can attend to it, and at 
the same time keep an eye upon other duties. 
Such a piece of furniture should be for use and 
«not for show. So It should have no costly and 
delicate carvings, easily broken and defaced, and 
catch-alls ibr dust. It should have no silken or 
velvet cover, upon which one is afraid to lie 
for fear of soiling it Still less should it be of 
that uncomfortable, cold, stiff, rough hair-cloth, 
which always gives an apartment an air of ftmerial 
gloom, and upon which no one can lie without 
feeling that he is doing penance for remembered 
or forgotten sins. 

I have seen it frequently recommended to oil 
and varnish the woodwork of the interior of a 
house instead of painting it This should always 
be done where the woodwork is of walnut, oak, 
chestnut or maple or any hard, handsomely- 
grained wood. Even pine shows a very pretty 
grain when oiled and time has darkened it a little. 
But don’t let any one imagine they can do this 
themselves, unless they are possessed of rare 
powers of strength and patience. We fended we 
should like our new house oiled instead of painted. 
So, with infinite trouble, we tinted putty to match 
the color of the wood with which to fill the nail- 
holes. Then began the task of sand-papering, for 
the wood must present a smooth sur&ce, if one 
would be satisfied with results. The labor of half 
an hour or more resulted in the polishing of the 
framework of a single door, and a lame wrist 
But the carpenters had done their work with any¬ 
thing but clean hands, and there were finger¬ 
prints all over the woodwork which no washing 
or sand-papering could remove, and the oil served 
to bring them out only the stronger. Others may 
be more fortunate in their amateur efforts, or they 
may be able to engage the services of a profes¬ 
sional who will understand how best to overcome 
all difficulties. 

Most people prefer white for the woodwork of 
their houses, and it is superior to any dark color, 
unless that color be in imitation of some special 
wood. 

For halls and dining-rooms, painting and grain¬ 
ing in imitation of oak is very appropriate. With 
this color the paper is best a light pearl tint. 

A pretty effect is produced by painting the 
main body of the woodwork a pearly tint, the 
mouldings of doors and windows a shade or two 
darker of the same tint, and the panels of the doors 
either a very light pearl, or a brilliant yellowish 
white. Those who do their own painting—-and 
almost any one can do it with a little practice—can 
produce the pearl tints by putting in small por¬ 
tions of vermillion, permanent blue and yellow 
ochre in white paint The white is bought by the 


pound or can, at any druggist’s or paint store; 
the colors must be obtained in tubes at an artists’ 
material store, or possibly at a druggist’s, if there 
is no store of the former character in the place. 
But very little is put in at once, and the paint is 
occasionally tested, until the desired tint is ob¬ 
tained. The great danger is in getting it too dark, 
as it looks much darker when applied to tho wood 
than in the pot. It even looks much darker when 
the wood is completely covered than it does when 
only partially so. The paper appropriate for a 
room painted in this style would be a pearl tint of 
a very light shade, matching, perhaps, that of the 
door panels, supposing them to be painted in 
pearl. 

The painting of the outside of a house can 
scarcely be considered part of a housekeeper’s 
care, still, as an equal partner in the matrimonial 
firm, and as the one, after all, most interested in 
the appearance of the house, the mistress of the 
house should have a vote in the matter. Besides, 
its external appearance has much to do with the 
general attractiveness of home. 

White is tho most common color for painting 
houses, and generally preferred. Still, white is in 
exceedingly bad taste, unless the house be well 
embowered in trees, so that it cannot become a 
staring feature in the landscape. 

The eminent English painter, Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, was once consulted by a landed proprietor 
who had just built himself a new residence, con¬ 
cerning the color he ought to paint it. Sir Joshua 
stooped to the ground, and taking up a handful of 
earth, showed it to his questioner, and told him to 
paint it the same color as that. Singular as this 
rule may seem, it is an excellent one. The house 
should be painted as nearly as possible the color 
of the rocks or ground which surround it. The 
regular lines of the building breaking in upon the 
irregular ones of the ground, will cause it to stand 
out with sufficient distinctness. 

To produce the most pleasing effects, the trim¬ 
mings of a house should be darker in color than 
the main body of the house. Thus if the house 
be a light yellowish tint (I do not mean a cream 
or a canary, but a yellow approximating more to 
oak), a much darker shade of the same tint, or a 
warm brown will look the best. The shutters 
should be of a still darker shade; or if the proper 
shades of buff and brown aro used, green will 
look well with them. A light pearly gray, with 
trimmings a few shades darker, is exceedingly 
pleasing. But there is little use in suggesting 
different colors, for it is so hard to describe the 
exact tints. The best way for any one who has 
newly built a house, before he settles as a matter 
of course on the apparently inevitable white, to 
make little excursions in different directions 
around the country, and he will be astonished to 
see the different styles and colors used in painting 
houses; and though some of them are undoubtedly 
horrid, there will be sure to be some one style that 
will meet the approval of the excursionist, and 
which he will prefer instead of the white. 

While the trimmings are always prettier to be 
darker than the main body of the house, there 
should not be too great a contrast. For instance, 
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there is nothing so ugly as a house painted white, 
with dark-brown window and door casings and 
cornices. It is only excelled in ugliness by the 
brown or gray house with white trimmings. 

While house-painting is still under considera¬ 
tion, let me remark that it has often struck me 


with wonder that kitchen floors are not more fre¬ 
quently painted. It adds so much to their looks, 
and is such a saving in labor to the housewife. If 
the floors of porches were also painted, it would 
be a great advantage, as it would prevent the 
boards from rotting under the action of the weather. 



BABIES AND THEIR BELONGINGS. 


T HE following excellent article is from the 
New York Metropolitan . Every mother 
should read it carefully. 

The discipline of the child and the time when 
the baby takes its out-of-door exercise are very 
generally made the convenience of the nurse. The 
young mother forgets how important it is to serve 
baby in tfyis matter, instead of obliging the atten¬ 
dant, and she, never having been told that one 
hour in the morning, or at least before the sun be¬ 
gins to decline, is worth three in the afternoon, 
does not know it is worth while to have any mind 
or care about it. 

The baby is usually an early riser, if it has its own 
way. It receives its bath and takes its breakfast, 
and then it is weary and sleepy, and requires a 
comfortable rest. By the time it wakens the air is 
dry, and if there is any shade, even the hottest day 
is at its best by nine or, ten o’clock. When a child 
can be made comfortable in the sunshine, it should 
remain in it as long as possible. The sun-brown 
painted on its cheeks and hands may be distasteful 
to the mother’s eyes, but tenderness and intelli¬ 
gence discover health through these tawny tints 
that have fallen from the sunbeams. As perfect 
health is the most beautiful of all things which we 
can look upon, we must conclude that the lack of 
healthy color is a defect in any human being. 

Health belongs to all infants by a divine right, 
and whoever defrauds them of this by reason of 
unnecessary ignorance is guilty of a wrong for 
which an after-life of care is insufficient compen¬ 
sation. Sickness is a rare visitor in the nursery 
where children are intelligently treated, and the 
first business of the mother is their physical devel¬ 
opment. It is inconsistent to prepare an elaborate 
and costly wardrobe for the coming child, and thus 
waste the vitality that should be conferred upon 
baby, or expend an excess of money upon the 
child’s laces and embroidery, and then economize 
by furnishing it with an inferior nurse. So also it 
is not wise or discreet to keep baby at home dur¬ 
ing the early morning hours, depriving it of the 
life-giving sunshine, so that it may be finely 
dressed in the afternoon, and be exhibited in the 
park or on the streets for a spectacle to the fash¬ 
ionable crowd, who promenade about four o’clock. 

If the babe can go out in the afternoon also—not 
too late—so much the better, but there are few 
families so situated that the infant’s clothing ran 
be kept in order by a second attendant upon such 
a mite of humanity. Nurse likes to do this part 
of her work early in the day, and very naturally; 
but as the guarantee of future vigor and present 


comfort is better assured by inconveniencing the 
child’s servant, we beg the young mother to 
firm, and insist upon this arrangement. 

A French writer says: “ It is better to care fbr a 
man’s health than for his diseaseand the same 
may be said about the baby. It is not necessary 
to enter upon the philosophical reasons for the 
morning walk, because all nature explains this. 
Of course all sunlight is beneficial, and an Italian 
proverb justly asserts that “where the sun does 
not enter, the doctor does.” All excitable children 
are unpleasantly affected by the crowds which 
surround them in an afternoon walk in the city, 
and the refreshment of a night’s repose is the 
better assured if the latter part of the day has had 
no disturbing sights or sounds. 

If the mother performs all the little attentions 
that her offspring requires, she may not be able to 
do just as she pleases with her times and seasons, 
and for such mothers we have a word of advice. 

So select the apartment in which the child must 
spend its time, that the sun shall enter it with its 
best beams. A south room, with no curtains in 
winter, is the place of all others in which disease 
finds no welooihe, and where a vigorous growth 
of all nature is sure to be found. Place a soft rug 
on a cushion upon the floor, tumble the baby upon 
it with its hands and legs free, and its face upward, 
and its eyes turned away from the light. Its de¬ 
light in living will soon express itself in the strong 
thrusts of its chubby fists and in vigorous kicks 
with its dimpled feet, while its attempts at vocal 
manifestations of bliss will become eloquent and 
musical. 

The habit of guarding baby from sunlight is a 
very pernicious one. Of course its tender eyes 
must be shaded, but this can be done by the way 
in which it is held, and no veil is ever required to 
keep out warmth—indeed veils are a torment and 
a secret enemy to all leyes, and except in keen, 
windy weather they are injurious vanities that 
may well be carefully avoided. 

Yes, if the mother is oareftal of all the early 
habits of the child, a firmer foundation is fixed fer 
its future health, and the easier it will be to guide 
its after conduct. Physicians say that they have 
two kinds of children to deal with in cases of acute 
disease. One has been trained by intelligent dis¬ 
cipline, and submits, with mild protests, to medi¬ 
cal treatment. The other is violent and ungovern¬ 
able, and jeopardizes its life by its disobedience 
and its nervous excitement. So there are two 
sorts of mothers. One loves well but wisely, and 
lives for the child’s highest good, while the other 
one imagines that she is tender, when she is only 
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weakly, giving a weapon of self-destruction into 
the ignorant hands of her undisciplined darling. 
She believes herself to be amiable when she 
thwarts no wish of the hireling to whom she com¬ 
mits the.child’s future, by weakly yielding to her 
all the sacred duties of the parent. Maternity en¬ 
nobles every necessary attention paid to a little 
human being, and all brave, good women will lift 
the lowest duty of nurse up into a close sympathy 
with the most refined tastes. 


MEND THE TOYS, MOTHER. 

BY MRS B. C. RUDE. 

AMMA, mamma, fix my mooaick-box, 
won’t ye?” And little four-year-old 
Ben trotted up and laid a dilapidated 
mouth-organ on my lap. 

It was just before Christmas, and I was so busy, 
I didn’t know how to stop sewing; but I did. I 
couldn’t refuse—how could I ?—Ben looked at me 
so. Well, I worked at the thing twenty minutes, 
riveting on the sides and straightening them out, 
until at last it went as well as ever, and little Ben 
trotted off tooting—or blowing, if that’s any bet¬ 
ter—happy as a whole band. 

Now I took the shortest way to dispose of Ben. 
If I had grumbled out after this fashion, 44 You 
know I’m busy, and can’t be bothered!” he would 
have pulled at my apron, and fretted for at least 
twenty minutes; at the end of which time I might 
have punished him, for aught I know. And, just 
think of it, I should have lost the sweet satisfac¬ 
tion of having him look up into my eyes with 


those pretty blue orbs of his and say: 44 I’m so 
glad, mamma—so glad you fixed my moosick—so 
glad! Toot, toot! I loves my mamma; and I 
sees little Bennie in mamma’s eyes l” 

O mothers! it isn’t long that we can have them 
with us, they grow up so soon. They’ll find life 
a rough road at best. Some of them will find it 
all up-hill, and briars on either side. And many 
times they will sit down—oh, so weary!—and then 
they’ll think back, farther and farther, until, per¬ 
haps, a vision of dear mamma mending a music- 
box will float before them, and in that moment 
they will thrill with a joy they have not known 
for years. It will all come back—the gladness — 
and it will rest them so. 

Dear mothers, we are singing lullabies to our 
darlings to-day that shall echo and re-echo, and 
lull and soothe as long as life lasts; and even in 
eternity they may sing because we sing to them 
to-day; or they may wail because we rave at them 
to-day. 

Oh, can we remember this, I wonder? Yes, 
you say, but it sounds harsh, this last. You wish 
I hadn’t said it. Why didn’t I leave off with the 
lullaby? Why did I take up the wail? 

44 Why?” I ask. 

44 Oh, because it grates.” 

44 It is the truth, is it not? You believe it?” 

44 Yes, it is the truth, but it stands out so bold 
and naked.” 

44 You see it, then?” 

44 Yes.” 

‘‘Well, my dear woman, that’s just what I 
wanted.” 
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PARLOR PASTIMES. 

Novel Experiment.— If a piece of pasteboard 
with one small hole in it be placed before three 
lighted candles, three distinct bright spots will be 
thrown on a sheet of paper placed behind, showing 
that the rays of light do not intercept one another 
in passing through the hole. 

Words Haphazard. —Obtain a boxful of alpha¬ 
betical letters—let there be eight or ten of each, if 
possible—and distribute them indiscriminately to 
such members of the party as may wish to join in 
the game. With these letters each individual is 
bound to form a word, or series of words. When 
each person has constructed what words he can 
with his share of letters, the words are read aloud 
in succession. As a result, some amusing com¬ 
binations will be revealed. 

Impenetrability Apparently Destroyed.— 
Impenetrability is a term used to express the fact 
that it is impossible for two bodies to occupy the 
same space at the same time. Take a wineglass 
and fill it as full of water as possible without spill¬ 
ing, and then, being provided with an ounce or so 
of ordinary pins, drop them in a few at a time; it 
will be found that they occupy but little space, 
and do not cause the water to overflow. This will 


appear the more wonderftd, as they seem to take 
up so much room in the glass, which in reality 
they do not; for an ounce weight is a very small 
thing in the bottom of a wineglass, but, drawn 
into wire and cut into pins, it looks bulky, al¬ 
though no more capable of taking up room than 
in the solid form. 

Blowing Cotton. —This is a sitting-room game 
of the pleasantest sort. Let as many as may be 
sit around the table, with hands folded and arms 
extended along the edge of the table, each person 
touching elbows with his neighbor on each side of 
him. Take a small piece of common cotton wool 
picked so as to be made as light and airy as possi¬ 
ble. Put this in the centre of the* table. Let some 
one count 44 One, two, three,” a*d then let each one 
blow his best to keep the cotton away from him¬ 
self and drive it upon some one else. The person 
on whom it alights must pay a forfeit. No one 
must take up his arms to escape the cotton. When 
it alights, take it up and start anew. It will be a 
very sober set indeed who can play two or three 
rounds without indulging in the healthiest sort of 
uproarious laughter. 

Curious Experiment.— Take a piece of paste¬ 
board about five inches square, roll it into a tube 
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with one end just large enough to fit round the 
eye, and the other end rather smaller. Hold the 
tube between the thumb and finger of the right 
hand (do not grasp it with the whole hand); put 
the large end close against the right eye, and with 
the left hand hold a book against the side of the 
tube. Be sure and keep both eyes open, and there 
will appear to be a hole through the book, and 
objects seen as if through the hole, instead of 
through the tube. The right eye sees through the 
tube, and the left eye sees the book, and the two 
appearances are so confounded that they cannot be 
separated. The left hand can be held against the 
tube instead of the book, and the hole will seem 
to be seen through the hand. 

Expansion of Water at Freezing Point.— 
Most bodies when cooled contract in bulk; with 
water, however, it is different. After reaching a 
certain point it begans to expand, and, having 
become lighter by expansion, it rises to the top 
and freezes. This is the reason w'hy ice always 
floats. To prove this by experiment, take an 
ounce phial, fill it to the brim with water, and 
then cork tightly and put in the midst of a mix¬ 
ture of broken ice and salt; in a few minutes the 
water will be frozen and the phial will be split 
into fragments by the expansion. An iron bottle 
cannot resist the expansion any more than a glass 
one, and in rocky, mountainous regions many an 
immense boulder has been broken from the main 
rock by tho expansion of frozen water in a crevice. 
Thus it is not in the the thaw, but before it, that 
the mischief is done to the water-pipe. 

Potato Men. —Obtain a large-sized potato with 
a smooth skin; carve out eyes, nose and mouth; 
curl some hair or wool into the shape of a wig and 
whiskers or moustache, and secure with pins; 
Chen scoop out a hole for the forefinger to go in; 
this will give the head a throat. Fold a handker¬ 
chief round the hand, arranging one end of it 
round the thumb, and another round the second 
finger. A little man with hands and arms, capable 
of bowing and moving his head, will thus be 
formed. Obtain a screen; and let four or five peo¬ 
ple get beliiud it, each with a potato character, 
and, as they repeat the words of the charade or 
tragedy, let these potato men perform it. The 
whole thing will afford capital fun. Potato people 
are friendly, like to shake hands, to embrace and 
to nod their heads. They also have a serious way 
of rubbing their foreheads, which is very fhnny. 
Sometimes they fight, but their vegetable organi¬ 
zation will not allow of too rough or deadly an 
encounter. 

“ Figures that Lie.” —There is a tendency in 
the eye to enlarge the upper portion of any object 
on which it looks—a fact which we find admirably 
illustrated by a row of ordinary capital letters 
and figures: 

SSSSSSSSSSSXXXXXXX333333388888888888 
They are such as are made up of two parts of equal 
shapes. Look carefully at these, and you will 
perceive that the upper halves of the characters 
are a little smaller than the lower halves—so little 
that an ordinary eye will perhaps declare them to 
be of equal size. Now turn the page upside down, 


and, without any careful looking, you will see 
that this difference in size is very much exagge¬ 
rated ; that the real top part of the letter is very 
much smaller than the bottom. 

Mnemonic Puzzle. —Macklin, the actor, was 
once lecturing upon literature and the stage, and 
in discussing the education of memory, boasted 
that he could repeat any formula of words after 
once hearing it. Foote was among the audience, 
and at once wrote and sent to the stage that rig¬ 
marole that has since become so famous: “ So she 
went into the garden to cut & cabbage leaf to make 
an apple-pie; at the same time a great she-bear, 
coming up the street, pops his head into the shop. 
* What, no soap?’ So he died, and she very Im¬ 
prudently married the barber; and there were 
present the Picininies, the Jobilillies, and the 
Gayrulies, and the Grand Panjandrum himself, 
with the little round button at the top; and they 
all fell to playing the game of catch-as-cateh-can 
till the gunpowder ran out of the heels of their 
boots.” Macklin failed, and so has everybody 
else that has tried to repeat the rigmarole. Sup¬ 
pose you try it 

Ventriloquism .— 1 This art has existed for ages. 
Far back in the early history of man, when hea¬ 
then mythology was probably being invented, wo 
find evidences of it in statements of various 
authors, who believed the sounds they heard were 
the communings of spirits, instead of the clever 
deceptions of priests or so-called seers. 

It has always appeared to tho uninitiated that 
the possession of faculties enabling one to perform 
the curious feats which are attributed to ventrilo¬ 
quists is quite exceptional; but any one who 
wishes may become a ventriloquist. It is quite 
incorrect to suppose that any specially constructed 
throat is required. All that is needed is a certain 
power of mimicry and considerable practice. We 
append a few hints, which may guide the tyro in 
his early trials. 

There are two kinds of voice mimicry—the imi¬ 
tation of sounds such as the creaking of doors, the 
cries of animals, sawing, eta; and the production 
of sounds which appear to come from some place 
external to the person really speaking. It is of 
this last variety that we wish to speak. 

The first and most important point is to practise 
ordinary conversation without moving the lips, 
for, if the lips are seen to move, the sound heard 
is referred to them. To do this more readily, 
words w ith labial letters should be rejected as 
much as possible, the most troublesome labials 
being p, &,/, v. 

It is always intended that the audience shall be 
deceived; therefore, when you are about to speak, 
observe these rules: Let the face be turned away 
from the audience, and in the direction from which 
the sound is supposed to come. This movement 
must be supplemented by gestures, and other 
simple acting, which will cause those present to 
direct their attention to the desired spot. 

Let ns consider an illustration. The performer 
haw a puppet whom he calls “ little Johnny,” and 
whose mouth opens with a wire concealed be¬ 
neath the dress, the puppet is in a box, and con- 
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versation commences by a sound from the box 
which says, “ Let me out, I say!” This must be 
equal in pitch and quality to the assumed voice of 
the puppet when out of the box, but not so loud. 
The box-lid is opened an inch, and the voice, a 
little louder, asks again to be let out; it is then 
supposed, and proved by subsequent observations, 
that “ little Johnny,” in an attempt to get out, has 
put out a hand, which you shut in between the lid 
and box; whereupon you produce most awful but 
muffled screams. Finally the puppet is taken 
out and put on a chair, upon which you inadver¬ 
tently sit, and nearly crush “ little Johnny.” At 
last, however, a friendly conversation commences 
between you, and, if well carried on, the illusion 
is complete. 

The “ sweep up the chimney,” as well as various 
other familiar personages, also affords capital 
amusement; but it must be borne in mind that 


the pitch and quality of the voice must be always 
kept up, although the loudness has frequently to 
be changed. 

When imitating the voice of a woman, speak in 
falsetto, and answer gruffly in another tone, so 
that the voices may be as diverse as possible. 

Practise intonation of sentences, and above all 
let your ear catch and your tongue imitate all the 
varied sounds that occur in every-day life. Prac¬ 
tise by yourself, using every effort to produce the 
sounds you require in your representation, and 
trying every variety of position for the tongue. 

If you are one of the male sex, a heavy moustache 
will be found useful to hide slight movements of 
the lips. In early practice do not continue your 
efforts too long, as it will be found that the strain 
on the chest produces undue fatigue, and it is 
necessary to move the chest very little when giving 
vent to low, muffled sounds. 
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FROM MY CORNER. 

BY LICHEN. 

NO. 11. 

HE woods are still brown and bare, and there 
is so little of fresh interest outside to look 
at or speak of, that by the time I have fin¬ 
ished the chat I want to have with the “Home 
Circle,” they would say it was no window picture 
at all; so I shall not call it one, but just snug up 
in my corner, out of the way of the blustering 
March winds, and hope, from there, to say what 
will be as entertaining as anything this gloomy 
outlook would suggest. 

This is the very month for lichen^ so I ought to 
be inspired. Hardly an armful of wood is brought 
in but they are clinging to some of it. I hate to 
see them burned, but after one has made lichen- 
baskets, and laid others over the earth in the 
flower-pots, and made little mounds of them for 
mantel or table ornament, what else can they do 
with them ? I always save the prettiest ones we 
find, however, until they are faded and spoiled. 
At season many of them are a beautiful, deli¬ 
cate green. Some are miniature trees, with a per¬ 
fect network of branches. Others are complete 
little bushes, with frizzy stems, something like 
those of a moss-rose, and tiny imitations of flat, 
white flowers on the end of every one. Strange 
little creations they are; so like and yet unlike a 
plant or flower. I believe I admire most the flat, 
ecale-like ones, which ding so closely to the bark 
or rock. Some of them are so beautifully formed, 
and sometimes are mingled with a dark, rich moss, 
which makes them lovely. Yet many people, not 
looking dosely to find the beauty, see in them 
only “some greenish gray stuff, of no account, 
which makes a dirt when it gets on the floor,” and 
they wonder what others can find to admire in it. 
But so different are we made. I well remember, 
when a child, my admiration for the large, brown, 
furry caterpillars, with rich brown stripes of varied 


shades across their backs. I used to take them up 
and let them crawl upon my dress, while every 
one else around shrank away, and asked how I 
could touch the “horrid things.” I never could 
see anything horrid about them. They were 
clean, and soft, and rich colored, and they changed 
into beautiful butterflies. I think we allow our¬ 
selves to have a feeling of dread or disgust for 
some things merely because it is customary to do 
so, and not from anything really repulsive in 
themselves, as we will see if we look at it seriously. 
Then, too, there is beauty in so many insignificant 
things, if people only stop to find it, just as there 
is beauty in many an humble, toilsome life, if we 
know how to look for it aright, and do not miss it 
in searching after something grand. When I was 
a young, gay girl, I once went with an older friend 
to see an old lady who had long been an invalid, 
and who partially supported herself by making 
shirts—lying propped on her side, to sew. My 
companion asked her how she could manage to 
accomplish so much, in what seemed such a pain¬ 
ful way. 

She replied; “I do not know, but the strength 
seems given to me, little by little. I used to think 
I could not do anything like work, but as time 
went on, and I was not really ill, and knew I ’ 
might lie here for years with these crippled limbs, 
I saw more and more the necessity for some use¬ 
ful exertion on my part. Then I undertook this 
work, expecting to be able to do very little, but 
asked each morning, as I dedicated myself anew 
to God’s service, for strength to do the work which 
my hands could find to employ them. And it has 
seemed, during the last two years, as if I grew a 
little stronger continually. It seems as if it were 
an answer to my prayer. You know the promise 
is, * Ask and ye shall receive.’ ” 

“ I have been taught to believe that only related 
to spiritual good,” said my companion. 

“Of course, that is its most important mean¬ 
ing,” said the old lady, “ and we generally take it 
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so altogether; but I have thought sometimes that 
the patient, humble petition for other blessings, 
trustfully made, helps to bring them when they 
ere good for us to have.” 

Then our talk drifted off gradually to other sub¬ 
jects; and as I noticed how helpless she was in 
some things, yet so energetic in her manner and 
movements, I said: “ Mrs. Race, don’t you some¬ 
times grow so tired lying there, never able to walk 
at all, that you long to die, just to be free from it? 
I am sure I should.” 

“Not now,” she said. “That used to be the 
case, but not now.” 

“ Well, I would like to know how you learned 
so much patience.” 

She smiled, a half-sad smile, as she looked at 
me. 

“ It is hard for you, so young and active and 
untried as yet, to understand how any one can; 
but,” and she lowered her voice reverently, “ I do 
not depend on my own strength. When I ask a 
silent blessing on my solitary meals as they are 
brought me each day, I ask also to be fed on 
spiritual as well as natural food, that the soul may 
be strengthened as well as the body, and fitted for 
all the trials it is to meet with.” 

Was there not a deep and pathetic beauty in this 
lowly, hidden life, which looked so hard and 
dreary to the most of the few people who know 
anything about it? 

Last week little Jessie’s birthday came again. 
Only two snow-drops were out to see it, but her 
bright eyes were quick to find them. Our 44 little 
snow-drop,” we used to call her. So lair and 
fragile, and these little blossoms were the first 
ones held in her tiny hands, which wo once feared 
would never grow out of babyhood. But great 
care and attention to nature’s laws have strength¬ 
ened her apparently delicate constitution, until 
now, on her sixth birthday, she seems as hearty 
as almost any child. Though learning to read be¬ 
fore she was five years old, she is no pale, quiet 
child, with an over-worked brain, but whatever 
she does is done in earnest. She studies with all 
her heart, then plays with might and main, and 
her clear, rippling laugh is music worth hearing. 
Yet there is a serious earnestness about her, 
amusing to see sometimes in one so young. 

I was trying not long ago to awaken in her 
mind some idea of the other world, and of our 
living there after we had left this one. Hers is 
not an old head, and we have not forced such 
things upon her before she seemed able to under¬ 
stand them—partially at least; but now I spoke to 
her of Heaven, of its being a beautiful place, where 
those who were good would live always after they 
went away from this earth, and asked if she did 
not remember her dear little cousin who had gone 
to live with the angels. 

“Yes,” she replied; and after a few moments’ 
thought, while some perplexity was showing itself 
through her eyes: “Does the sky never break 
through with them ?” 

It was very plain some one else had already 
been talking to her on the subject, and she had 
seized that idea which comes so naturally to many 
minds, that Heaven is a place right above us, 


separated from us by the blue arch of sky, which 
looks so like a real, material dome. 

At another time, when talking of sueh things, 
she said: “ And when the angels want to see each 
other, do they just fly around wherever they want 
to go, like birds do?” 

I told her that I had never found any place ha 
the Bible that said angels had wings, and I did not 
see any reason why we should think they had, for 
they were described in both the Old and New 
Testaments as looking just like men. And that 
the reason why we could see each other in Heaven 
without having to travel about as we do on earth, 
was because our bodies are spiritual ones, instead 
of the kind of ones we have here, and we could 
see anything we wanted to, and move a good deal 
fester than with our flesh and bones. But I knew 
her young mind would have to grow much older 
before she could comprehend satisfactorily the 
meaning of that spiritual body, or the blissful 
possibilities it was capable of. 

14 O land that sees no sorrow! 

O land that fears no strife! 

O royal land of flowers! 

O realm and home of life!” 

What bliss it will be where desire brings the 
presence of the loved ones whose souls are nearest 
akin to ours, and we need part no more forever / 

How sweet the odor of that tea-rose is as even¬ 
ing draws near. Whenever the air about it is 
stirred, the whole comer of the room is filled with 
its delicious fragrance. Doubly precious such 
bloom and sweetness are when there is no beauty 
to attract outside; and this little bush, the gift of a 
friend, brings many a pleasant thought with every 
flower it bears. 

Roy came in a few minutes ago, and sat down 
with the magazine to read. 

“ I like the 4 Home Circle’ in this book,” he said 
presently, “dt is so nice of Mr. Arthur to have a 
place where any of the people who read the maga¬ 
zine can talk to each other, and say any pleasant 
or useful little things they choose—like 4 Earnest ’ 
and 4 Hattie Bell’ do, for instance.” 

“ And I like that piece they had a way before 
Christmas,” chimed in little Jessie, “about feed¬ 
ing the chickens on sour dough, and the old 
rooster that called, 4 Tucky, tuck, tuck.’ I wish 
they’d write some more things like that for us 
children.” 

“Yes, Pussie,” said Roy, “you like anything 
about chickens, don’t you—even to eating nice 
young tender ones? When old ‘Speck’ raises 
that pretty brood you are making such pete of 
now, you’ll actually want to eat some of them, I 
expect.” 

44 Now, auntie, please make Roy quit a teasin’ 
me,” coaxes the little girl. 

So Roy settles down to his reading, and Jessie 
comes and nostles close to my side to hear the 
story of 44 The White Violet,” and I lay aside my 
pencil, hoping that my little chat, although not 
what I intended making it, will not be quite 
worthless. 


The shortest way to be rich is not by enlarging 
our estates, but by contracting our desires. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 

BY CHATTY BROOKS. 

SECOND SERIES.—No. 4. 

ARY’S father came to Millwood to-day 
and called to see her. Ouj dinner was 
over and the work all done up. The fire 
in the kitchen had gone out. I do wish people 
could manage to oome near one’s meal-time, so as 
not to put them to so much unnecessary trouble. 
Now, there are the Bowerses—a family who claim 
relationship with mine—they come to Millwood 
frequently, and they always oome to my house for 
dinner, and never at the usual dinner-hour. It’s 
pretty hard to make such people welcome. But 
Mary had all her recitations over, and I told her 
to get her father a cup of hot tea and a nice little 
lunch. 

Well, I heard her clattering and rattling for fully 
an hour in the kitchen, when fifteen minutes was 
long enough, and I went down to see what kept 
her so. Ah, the old story I How many times 
must a girl be told the one way of making a fire, 
in a hurry? Our cook-stove is large, a number 
nine, and instead of putting a handful of shavings, 
dry twigs, sticks and chips at one end and directly 
under the teakettle, she had gone and put in long, 
big wood and sticks, and had the heat as much 
under all four of the plates as under one. So the 
whole stove was moderately hoi, and the tea¬ 
kettle never would have boiled. All I could do 
was to raise one end of the fuel the highest—that 
directly under the teakettle—put on a few dry 
chips, and I soon had the tea made. 

This comes from the merest heedlessness. Now, 
when Maggie Warren lived with me—that was the 
summer before my dear, dead husband died—he 
had two apprentices then—if I didn’t watch her 
and build her fires for her on ironing-days, she 
would poke around and work at it all day, when 
a smart woman, who knew how to rfianage, would 
have done the whole job in three hours. Instead 
of making a heaped-up fire in one end of the 
stove, and having all the heat in one place, under 
the irons, the whole surface of the stove was 
moderately hot all the time. I never got out of 
patience entirely and scolded Maggie but once—a 
long, hot day in July, in which she ironed all day, 
and then, at sunset, was obliged to lay aside the 
collars and laces. I remember how my dear 
George Nelson pitied me, and stood beside me, 
and smoothed my hair, and peeped around and 
looked into my eyes, and made me laugh. 

The girls ask me, sometimes, why I do not 
marry again—just as if I could for one moment 
entertain the thought of changing the name my 
dead husband gave me for another. 

Evening.—1 didn’t like to do it, but it had to be 
done, and there was no other person on whom it 
devolved except myself. That was, to tell Margie 
of a naughty trick at the table. If she is eating 
it is no uncommon thing to see her let bits of food 
fall from her mouth upon her plate, especially the 
seeds of fruit. It is a little habit that dates away 
back to her very babyhood—a bad, low habit that 
is very disgusting. Then she inclines to bend her 
head down over her plate, too. Such things are 


very unladylike, and though I would not tell her 
of it, I have left the table more than once on ac¬ 
count of it. She blushed and promised to reform. 

I had to scold a couple of the girls, too, this 
evening; Lottie and one of the new ones. Lottie 
inclines to be a little tardy at her meals, and you 
all know how that vexatious habit does try the 
temper of the housewife. It seems a little thing, 
indeed, but it always did ruffle my temper to be 
obliged to keep a nice, warm meal waiting until 
it was cold, or dry, or stale, or overdone. Now, 
my George Nelson was a very prompt man at his ] 
meals. He relished a good dinner, and just as 
soon as I would say: “ Come, Goorgie,” he would 
flip off from the tailor’s bench like a whip cracker, 
and oome and offer me his arm in such a jolly, 
cunning way, as though making believe that we 
were a royal couple, he the lord and I the lady. 
Now, some men will find fault and say: “Seems 
to me there’s something left out of this soup;” or, 
“Didn’t you forget the salt, or something?” but 
never did my George throw out any such insinua¬ 
tions or hints at fault-finding. Whatever I did 
he approved. I do remember once, however, that 
he was called upon to punish me, and only once. 
He was down town taking the measuro of an in¬ 
valid—a man who intended to go back to his 
Eastern home as soon as he was well enough, and 
my husband was to measure him and make him 
a new suit of clothes. The man was convalescent 
and glad to have some one to converse with him, 
and George stayed and visited until long after our 
usual dinner-hour. When he came bustling in, 
he sat right down at the table and laughed and 
said: “There! I came before dinner was ready, 
after all!” 

Now, dinner had been waiting an hour at least; 
the baked sweet potatoes were shrunken and half 
cold; the tea had stood a long time; the roast was 
overdone and nothing was good. I was very 
hungry, and as I put the things on the table I said, 
in a kind of a hurt way: “ That is rather shabby 
treatment; I don’t thank any man for keeping a 
meal waiting that long, I’m sure.” 

“ Well, eat your dinner alone, then,” he said, 
rising from the table, placing the heavy goose 
upon the stove and curling himself up on the 
bench and resuming his work. 

Oh, I was so sorry that I had spoken so sharply! 

I essayed to eat, however, but every morsel stuck 
in my throat. Then I rose, cleared off the table, 
set away the half-cold dinner and resumed my 
work. That was a long, cheerless, miserable 
afternoon. Toward evening I could stand it no 
longer, and stole up behind my husband, cau- ^ 
tiously, and stood there. I did wish he’d speak 
first I held in as long as I could, and then I 
caught him round the neck and cried: “ O George 
Nelson! George Nelson!” 

“ Well, what is it?” he said, laying his hand on 
the side of my face. 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!” was all I could 
say. 

“ Poor little Chatty! does she feel badly—poor 
girl,” said he, and the tears came into his eyes— 
and mournful, sad eyes they had been, too, all that 
afternoon. 
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Then I told him how sorry I was that I had 
spoken so harshly when ho came in to dinner, 
and he said: “Well, never mind it; I was to 
blame. You are the dearest little wife in the 
world, anyhow.” 

But that only made me feel worse than ever, and 
I lay on his dear ’bused bosom and cried until I 
was as weak as a baby. 

Now this may seem like the merest little tiff in 
tho world to you girls who read it, but such things 
aro very sad indeed, and should never come into 
any one’s married life. They may be healed by 
apologies, and bridged over by kind words, and 
the stings of bitterness extracted by humble con¬ 
fessions, but the hurt and the scar will remain 
through all time. The remembrance of it cannot 
be blotted out; memory will keep her trust invio¬ 
late, and the shadow will remain in the domestic 
horizon so long as they both do live. Sharper 
than barbed arrows are unkind words, and only 
in married life is felt the keenness of the sting that 
wounds so severely. 

But, woman-fashion, I have wandered from my 
subject, and been telling of the most serious matri¬ 
monial tiff that myself and my dear dead husband 
ever had. 

Well, when the girls came in late, panting and 
puffing, and tossing their hats to one side, rosy 
with fast walking and hungry for their suppers, I 
asked them if the professor had kept them late on 
account of imperfect recitations. Without a bit of 
embarrassment, they said: “Oh, no, we were 
through with our lessons long ago, but we stopped 
at Jenny Castor’s to play croquet, and so we kept 
on, and kept on, until after sunset.” 

I reprimanded them in good earnest, and told 
them we were all hungry, and our supper had 
been deferred frilly an hour on their account, and 
if they ever served us so again they should go 
without their suppers. 

The new girl said in a low, sweet voice, meant 
to be very kind and conciliating: “Why, Mrs. 
Brooks, never mind us; I am willing to go to the 
cupboard and take a piece any time.” 

I told her very decidedly that the regulations of 
my household should never come to that loose 
way—to allow the girls to run to the cupboard for 
pieces at any time, or whenever they missed a 
meal. I could not allow them to eat lunch when 
they chose, or to go to the cupboard when they 
pleased, and learn habits injurious to their health. 
They must retire at night at the usual hour, and 
they must eat their meals when the family did. 

The new girl drew her lips and looked wise, 
while Lottie, dear Lottie, frank and sincere as she 
is beautiful, caught me round the waist and shook 
me as she would shake a baby, saying: “You 
blessed Chatty! I believe every word you say, and 
I know you are the best friend we girls have in 
this world.” 

A lady said to me once: “ My boarders are so 
troublesome; after I go to bed at night I con hear 
the cupboard door slam, and the clinking of dishes, 
and the tread of feet on the cellar stairs, and the 
clattering of the cover on the barrel of apples, and 
often they go to bed and leave their boots stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the floor, and the lamp left to 


burn all night. What would you do if you were 
in my place?” she asked. 

“ I'd be the mistress in my own house,” I re¬ 
plied. “ You cannot blame the boys, because you 
led them probably into those very habits yourself! 
Did you not, in your generosity of heart, when 
they first entered your home, say, ‘ Now, boys, 
do just as you would at home. There hangs tho 
night-key; use it whenever you have occasion. 
There is the cupboard, and you will always find 
cold victuals in it. Try and make this seem like 
home.’ ” 

“Yes, that is just what I always say te them,” 
was the reply. 

Then I told her how I did once when my George 
Nelson was living, and we boarded the boys in 
Kemp’s saddler shop. 

I said: “ Now, boys, I hope we’ll have pleasant 
times together. We have rules and regulations in 
our little family, but I hope in living up to them 
you will not find them to be too rigid or binding. 
Then I told them that I would expect them to 
keep regular hours, and be prompt in the observ¬ 
ances of our home, and I hoped we would all bo 
benefited by mingling together. I never had any 
trouble but once. One of the boys was sick, and I 
requested another who slept in a warm room to 
change beds with him one night. He promised 
me he would, but when bed-time came he refused 
to allow the sick boy to have his room. I very 
kindly made the same request the next evening, 
and he did exactly the same thing. Then, with¬ 
out any words of fault-finding, I said to him alone 

the next morning, ‘ Mr.-, it is not convenient 

for us to board you any longer.’ I spoke it softly 
and kindly, looking in his guilty red face. He 
tried to speak, but the mumble of words was not 
intelligible. Poor selfish boy! he did not like to 
give up his warm room, and could not possibly 
see how I could expect it from him when he paid 
for his boarding. I never saw such an example of 
utter selfishness as he exhibited. 


THOUGHT-PICTURES. 

BT 8. S. GOBBT. 

SAW a winsome maid, 

With a simple and child-like air; 

Adown her temples her tresses strayed. 

And the sunlight gleamed, and the zephyrs played 
In the mesh of her golden hair. 

I saw a woman grown, 

And the artless ways were gone; 

The pure, sweet ways that the child had known 
Had one by one, like the sad years, flown— 

Or a dream, ere the morning’s dawn. 

I saw a tired wife, 

Worn with a ceaseless care— 

Worn and wearied with inward strife, 

That marred her beauty, and scarr’d her life— 
’Twas a burden hard to bear. 

And I saw them make a grave 
At the close of a weary life; 

And a marble—cold to the touch, to the sight— 
Had carved on its surface smooth and white, 
This—“ Maiden, Woman, Wife.” 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY OUR HOMES. 

r l many a house there may be found, perhaps 
away among the rubbish of the garret, a small 
round stand with wooden standard, the sight 
of which, perhaps, brings to mind the face of some 
dear old lady now gone to the better land, who 
used to darn stockings near it by the light of her 
favorite candle. Her precious piece of furniture 
is now considered too old-fashioned for use; but 
let us bring it out to the light, and see if some¬ 
thing cannot be done with it. A little black wal¬ 
nut stain, made of burnt umber and vinegar, 
finished, when dry, with a coating of copal var¬ 
nish, will improve the standard. For the top is 
needed a piece of black or brown cloth (broad¬ 
cloth or light beaver will do), cut the size of the 
table, and bind with black or scarlet braid. A 
straight piece, five or six inches in width, long 
enough to encircle the top of the stand, is now 
needed. This cut in scallops or points, pinked 
around the edges with a small iron, and braided 
with scarlet and gold or other pretty colors, or 
ornamented with applique figures Buch as may be 
found in Harpers 1 Bazar , will make a pretty 
border for the edge. A tassel between each scallop 
is an improvement. After the top has been orna¬ 
mented in the same manner and the straight strip 
bound at the top with braid and the two pieces 
neatly sewed together, we will find that we have 
a piece of furniture not only useful but decidedly 
ornamental for any parlor, and we think if dear 
grandma could see it, she would give us an ap¬ 
proving smile. 

A pretty ornament for our stand will be the little 
collection of ferns, mosses, maiden-hair and long 
sprays of the vine commonly known as partridge- 
berry which we obtained in the autumn and 
placed under a small glass-receiver. These, taken 
up carefully, with the moist earth clinging to the 
roots, and pressed into a shallow earthen dish, in 
the centre a small wooden cross painted white, the 
vine ef glossy green, with its scarlet berries 
climbing over it, has been a cheerful sight through 
the long, dreary winter days. It does not require 
any care, and will bear a great amount of heat or 
cold, light or shade, without injury. 

A pretty, inexpensive table or stand-spread may 
be made of ladies’ cloth or flannel with a border 
worked upon ordinary coarse canvas. The canvas 
should be placed upon the spread about two inches 
from the edge, basted around and embroidered in 
cross stitch with zephyr worsted and the threads 
of canvas removed. 

A Grecian pattern worked upon a drab spread 
with green or blue in two shades, and two shades 
of gold color, upon a rich dark-brown or black 
are exceedingly pretty. A Subscriber. 


GOODNESS AND SMARTNESS. 

"OW is my boy getting on, Mr. Carter?” 
asked a father of his son’s teacher. 

‘He is one of the best boys in my 
school,” said the teacher, emphatically. “ A very 
conscientious, truthful lad, and one whom I can 
always trust as pure-hearted and generous.” 


H 


“Glad to hear it,” said the father, indifferently. 
“ I always knew he was a pretty good boy about 
home, but what I wish to ask particularly is, how 
is he getting along in his studies. I want him to 
be sharp and smart for business when he is through 
school.” 

“ Well, as to that,” said the teacher, hesitatingly, 
“ he is a very industrious boy, but ho is not very 
quick to learn, especially in mathematics. He 
likes rhetoric and moral scionce better, and always 
has good lessons in geology.” 

“A fiddlesticks,” said the fether, impatiently. 
“If he isn’t good at cyphering, he isn’t for any¬ 
thing. Drop off the other things and put him 
through on arithmetic. I always knew he had 
too soft a head for business. I brought him here 
to be made something of, and not to fool away his 
time over moral science and all that. I am afraid 
you make quite too much of these things and 
don’t toughen up the boys for every-day work. If 
a boy isn’t smart, of what advantage is his good¬ 
ness to him, I should like to know. Might almost 
as well send him to a girl’s school,” he added, 
with a half sneer, as he rose to leave. He could 
not hide his dissatisfaction at having his boy com¬ 
mended chiefly for his good moral qualities. 
These, he took for granted, could be takep up and 
developed at any odd leisure hour or two. 

Had the teacher been able to say, 44 Your boy Is 
at the head of his classes in almost everything. 
He will win the first prize,” there would have 
been no bounds to his delight and satisfaction. If 
he had been compelled to add, “ I wish I could 
speak as confidently about his purity of character 
and the good influence he exerts over the other 
boys,” the father would have been very ready with 
his excuse. 

44 Wo must not think too hardly of a boy who is 
just sowing his wild oats. No doubt you and I 
did the same, but we forget these things as we 
grow old. The boy will come out all right, never 
fear. Watch him closely that he does not get into 
mischief that will bring trouble on him and me; 
and don’t be too hard on small offences. It sours 
a boy’s disposition.” 

And so the 44 wild oats ” are allowed to be sowed 
plentifully; the result is the same that it was when 
those terrible words were first spoken: 44 Whatso¬ 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

J. E. M’C. 


HOME. 

L OVE watches over the cradle of the infhnt, 
over the couch of the aged, over the welfhre 
and comfort of all; to be happy, man retires 
from the out-door world into his home. In the 
household circle, the troubled heart finds consola¬ 
tion, the disturbed find rest, the joyous finds itself 
in its true element. Pious souls, when they speak 
of death, say they are going home. Their longing 
for Heaven is to them a home-sickness. Jesus 
also represented the abode of eternal happiness 
under the picture of a house, a fhther’a house. 
Does not this tell us that the earthly home is ap¬ 
pointed to be a picture of Heaven, and a foretaste 
of that higher home ? > S. 
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EARLY SPRING. 

PROM THE GERMAN OP GOETHE, BY AYTOUN. 

C OME ye so early, days of delight? 

Making the hillside blithsome and bright. 

Merrily, merrily, little brooks rush, 

Down oy the meadow, under the bush. 

Welkin and hilltop, azure and cool; 

Fishes are sporting in streamlet and pool. 

Birds of'gay feather flit through the grove, 
Singing together ditties of love. 

Busily coming from moss-covered bowers, 

Brown bees are humming, questing for flowers. 

Lightsome emotion, life everywhere; 

Faint watts of fragrance scenting the air. 

Now comes there sounding a sough of the breeze, 
Shakes through the thicket, sinks in the trees. 

Sinks, but returning, it ruffles the hair; 

Aid me this rapture, Muses, to bear! 

Know ye the passion that stirs in me here? 
x estere’qn at gloaming was I with my dear. 


THE NEWLY WEDDED. 

BY WILLIAM MACKWORTH PRAED. 

N OW the rite is duly done; 

Now the word is spoken; 
And the spell has made us one 
Which may ne’er be broken: 
Rest we, dearest, in our home,— 
Roam we o’er the heather,— 

We shall rest, and we shall roam. 
Shall we not? together. 


From this hour the summer rose 
Sweeter breathes to charm us; 

From this hour the winter snows 
Lighter fall to harm us; 

Fair or foul—on land or sea— 

Come the wind or weather, 

Best and worst, whate’er they be, 

We shall share together. 

Death, who Mend from Mend can part, 
Brother rend from brother, 

Shall but link us, heart and heart, 
Closer to each other; 

We shall call his anger play, 

Deem his dart a feather, 

When we meet him on our way 
Hand in hand together. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


I CANNOT heal, I cannot hide, 

My leprosy of lust and pride; 

And, were I summon’d, thus unmeet, 

To join the saints in Zion street, 

Now would my envy knit her frown, 

At one who wore a brighter crown; 

And now, ray sullen discontent 
On some angelic task bo bent; 

Still for this world my soul would long, 
Soon weary of the Church’s song, 

Her sweet unrest, her holy care, 

Her yoke of love and raiment fair; 

How idly falls the prayer divine, 

44 Thy Kingdom come,” from lips like mine I 


But, spite of sins which Thou dost hate, 
Before Thy throne of grace I wait, 

Lord, listen to me, day by day, 

Until I mean the words I say; 

Upon this heart, bright Finger glide, 

Spite of its treachery and pride, 

Nor leave it, till another prayer, 

4 Thy will be done,” is written there; 

Then shall I do my Lord’s desire, 

With face of flint,"and tongue of fire; 

And never more shall evil thought 
Pollute the shrine which Thou hast bought, 
Nor passion shake, nor doubt molest 
Thy throne, O Goa, within my breast! 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 

BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN - . 

I PAUSE beside the darkening pane. 

With homesick heart and weary hand; 

To watch the fair day die again, 

And evening with its shadowy train 
Creep slow along the lonesome land. 

* The west has lost its line of gold— 

The clouds hang threatening, near and far. 
Heavy and hopeless, fold on fold— 

And night comes moaning, unconsoled 
By glimmer of a single star. 

Ah, why does hope depart with light? 

And why do griefs and fears alway, 

And bitter thoughts of loss and blight 
Come crowding oack again with night 
Like evil things which fear the day ? 

Yet none but feeble souls complain— 

The world is only dark, not lost— 

The day will shine on wave.and plain. 

The grass and flowers will spring again, 
Despite the night, despite the frost. 

And when the east, like some far shore 
Of promise, broadens rosy-bright, 

Visions of darkness vex no more, 

For all their legions flee before 
The level lances of the light. 

The grief that seemed too hard to bear, 

The thought which stung to sharpest pain-* 
Fade in the rich and golden air— 

The heart grows calm, the world grows fair, 
And life is sweet ana dear again. 

Portland Transcript. 


TO-DAY. 

BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 

VYTHAT dost thou bring to me, O fair To-day, 
W That comest o’er the mountains with swift 
feet? 

All the young birds make haste thy steps to greet. 
And all the dewy roses of the May 
Turn red and white with joy. The breezes play 
On their soft harps a welcome low and sweet: 

All nature hails thee, glad thy face to meet, 

And owns thy presence in a brighter ray. 

But my poor soul distrusts thee! One as fair 
As thou art, O To-day, drew near to me 
Serene and smiling, yet she bade me wear 
The sudden sackcloth of a great despair! • 

Oh, pitiless! that through the wandering air 
Sent no kind warning 91 the ill to be! 

Atlantic Monthly. 
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SPONGECAKE. 

Chatty Brooks— Dear Friend: I am very much in¬ 
terested in your girls and you. I thank you ever so 
much for the useful hints I am continually receiving 
through your monthly chats. I con put “the coat" 
on, and wear it, too, when it particularly fits me, with¬ 
out being in the least angry, because no one but myself 
knows when you are hitting me. 

I have an excellent recipe for sponge-cake lovers 
who are unable to beat the cake as much as it is gene¬ 
rally thought it should be beaten, and I would like you 
to give it to your readers some time. I know it is Just 
as nice without the beating, but my right wrist is lame, 
and I use this recipe in preference to all others (when 
eggs are cheap) for common use. 

Three eggs and two cups of sugar stirred together 
smooth; stir in three cups of flour; in the last cup of 
flour have two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. Last of 
all stir in one cup of sweet milk, in which is dissolved 
one teaspoonful of soda and a pinch of salt. 4 

This makes quite a good-sized loaf. I think it nicer 
than some of the many sponge-cake recipes that re¬ 
quire so much hard work from my stiff wrist. 

Yours truly, Meg Abland. ' 


RECIPES. 

Apple Pudding.— Fill a dish one and one-half inches 
deep with sour apples, pared and quartered. Spread 
over them a batter made of one and one-half cupfuls of 
flour, a little salt, half teaspoonflil of saleratus, and wet 
with milk—loppered milk is best—to make it as thick 
as the batter can be spread. Bake in a quick oven, 
and, when done, turn it bottom upwards on a platter, 
and sprinkle with sugar, or serve with any sauoe. 

Rice Fritters.— Boll a teacupfUl of rice until it is 
tender; strain upon it one quart of milk, and let it boll 
ten minutes; cool It, and add flour enough to make a 
batter as thick as will fry easily on the griddle, and 
two tablespoonfuls of yeast; let It rise three hours; then 
add two well-beaten eggs and cook on a heated griddle. 

Lemon Pie.— Take one tablespoonful of corn-starch, 
moisten with a little cold water, then add one cup of 
boiling water, one cup of sugar, one egg, one table¬ 


spoonful of butter, the Juice and grated rind of one 
lemon. 

Virginia Corn-Bread.— Dissolve a tablespoonful of 
butter in three pints and a half of boiling milk, and 
into this scald one quart of Indian meal. When cool, 
add half a pint of wheat flour, a little sugar, a teaspoon¬ 
ful of salt, and two eggs well beaten. Mix well together, 
and bake in two cake-tins well buttered. 

Cream Pie.— Two-thirds of a cupful of white Rugnr, 
two eggs, a cup of flour, a tablespoonful of cream or 
milk, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half a tea- 
spoonful of soda. Bake in two flat tins. For the cream, 
take an egg, one-third of a cupful of sugar, a table¬ 
spoonful of corn-starch, and half a pint of milk. Beat 
the egg, sugar and starch together, with a little of the 
milk. Scald the remainder of the milk, and mix all 
together, letting it boll up well. When cold, flavor to 
suit the taste, and dli the pie. 


ABOUT JELLY. 

Dear Friends of the Home : I have often thought 
I would like to add my mite to the Housekeepers' De¬ 
partment, If Mr. Arthur could find room. Perhaps I 
can toll Plpscy and Floy what ails their Jelly; or at 
least can tell how we mako ours, and it never foils of 
coming, even if the fruit Is very ripe. We always cook 
the Juice before putting In the sugar. Let It boil fifteen 
minutes, then add sugar, and let it Just boil up good 
once; then It is done and ready to can. It is light- 
colored and thick. Boiling the J ulce and sugar together 
at first makes it dafk. 

Salt is an excellent thing to use in sweeping carpets; 
it takes up the dust, and makes the carpet bright and 
clean. Eva. 


The unsatisfactory light frequently given by kero¬ 
sene lamps is often due to the wick. The filtering of 
several quarts of oil through a wick, which stops every 
particle of dust in it, must necessarily gradually ob¬ 
struct the pores of the wick. Consequently, although 
a wick may be long enough to last some time, its con¬ 
ductive power may be so impaired that a good light 
cannot be obtained. 



FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

pTT^HE foshlon chronicler labors under peculiar disad- 
| vantages at this period of the year in being 
obliged to predict the coming styles, before they 
have been heralded by any general display ef spring 
goods, or by the spring openings. There. Is an indica¬ 
tion that the present mode of uniting silken and 
woollen fobrics ih tho same costume will continue in 
fovor. As spring advances, the rough woollen goods 
which have been received in such universal fovor dur¬ 
ing the winter, will be more and more discarded, and 
the soft, more finely-finished fobrics will be Introduced 
In their stead for both street and house wear. The 
most beautiful of these fobrics is cashmere, the lustre¬ 
less folds of which bring out in Aill relief its quality 
and finish, and contrast with the lnstre and half-tints 
of silk. 

Where cashmere and silk are united In one costume, 
the cashmere should be a shade or two the lighter. 

A pale, silvery-blue silk skirt and sleeves, with an 


overskirt and corset, or cuirass basque of cashmere, 
forms one of the daintiest of evening oostumes. The 
cashmere skirt may be trimmed with a tiny side-plait¬ 
ing of silk, or a ruche of raveled silk, or a bordering of 
feathers, and possibly with a line of white lace; but the 
cashmere basque must be double-corded with silk, or 
possibly triple-corded, with tho centre cord of cash¬ 
mere. The silk sleeves should bo ornamented with 
cashmere bands from the shoulders to the wrists, and 
the latter decorated with cuffb or plaltlngs, under 
pretty bows of silk and cashmere combined. This 
same costume will be beautiful In any color, of which 
the cashmere should always be a shade or two tho 
lighter. 

There Is an effort being made to substitute sashes in 
the place of the polonaise and overskirt; but it will 
hardly prove successful for two reasons: first, they are 
unbecoming, unless the wearer be statuesque, and re¬ 
main always in a composed posture; and, secondly, 
they are very difficult of arrangement. 

There has been a prediction that polonaises were to 
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go out of favor, but so far It seems unfounded. Various 
garments are described under novel names, but, with 
slight modifications in form, they still are polonaises 
and overskirts. 


The summer prints already exposed in the win¬ 
dows of the stores, display very rich and attractive 
patterns, in which small checks and narrow stripes 
predominate. 



Nature and Culture. By Harvey Rice. Boston: 
Lee A Shepard. A volume of somewhat commonplace 
essays, neither worthy of particular commendation 
nor calling for special censure. Many persons will no 
doubt find them pleasant and profitable reading, 
though they present little or nothing that is novel or 
striking, either in fact or sentiment. Of the six essays 
comprised in the volume, the best, in our opinion, are 
“ Nature and her Lessons,” “ Education and Its Errors,” 
and “ America and her Future.” For sale in Philadel¬ 
phia by Claxton, Remsen A Hafifelfinger. 

The Rational First Reader. For Phonetic and 
Elocutional Instruction. By Dr. Ad. Douai. Second 
edition. 

The Rational Second Reader. For Phonetic, 
Elocutional, Etymological and. Grammatical Instruc¬ 
tion. By Dr. Ad. Douai. 

The Rational Third Reader. For Instruction in 
the Laws of Pronunciation, Orthography, Grammar 
and Elocution. By Dr. Ad. Douai. 

Manual for Teachers. An Introduction to the 
series of Rational Readers. By Dr. Ad. Douai. Wc 
have received from the publisher, E. Steiger, 22 and 2-1 
Frankfort Street, New York, the series of readers and 
accompanying manual whose titles are given above. 
The design of these readers, briefly stated, is to bring 
about a reform, long needed, in teaching the elemen¬ 
tary principles of our language; first, by a reduction of 
the hitherto absurdly multiplied rules of pronuncia¬ 
tion ; and, second, by the introduction, in an easy and 
gradual manner, of a phonographic system, requiring 
no new signs, and greatly lightening and simplifying 
the labors both of teacher and pupil. Though there 
may be no royal road to learning, that, surely, does 
not render it necessary for us to pursue our way grop¬ 
ing along in dark alleys and through rough, crooked 
by-ways, stumbling and falling, and oftentimes lying 
down and giving up the Journey out of sheer weari¬ 
ness. We think that no one who may take the trouble 
to examine these handsomely-printed little volumes, 
will deny that they present many, very many, points 
of excellence, of superiority, indeed, as compared with 
even the most progressive books of their class. That 
they will entirely do away with the present one-sided, 
slow-coach system of education in the elements of our 
language, is hardly to be hoped; but it is not too much 
to expect from their wide adoption a very considerable 
advance in the right direction. 

Temperance Lectures. By Thomas McMurray. 
With Autobiography. Toronto: Hunter, Rode & Co. 
The addresses embraced In this unpretending volume, 
while they can lay little claim to literary excellence, 
are yet worthy of a wide circulation for the plain, prac¬ 
tical arguments they present. Lively with anecdote, 
and addressing themselves with common-sense direct¬ 
ness to the popular comprehension, they cannot but do 
good Just where it is most needed. What they lack in 
rhetoric, they make up for with pertinent, convincing, 
hard facts. 

Songs of Joy. By J. H. Tenney, author of 
“Golden Sunbeams,” etc. Boston: Lee A Shepard. 
This is a very desirable collection of hymns and tunes, 
especially adapted for prayer, praise, camp meetings, 
revivals, Christian associations and family worship. 


For sale In Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen A Haflfel- 
flnger. 

Eating for Strength. By M. L. Holbrook, M. D., 
Editor of the Herald of Health ,” etc., aided by Numer¬ 
ous Competent Assistants. New York:. Wood A Hol¬ 
brook. This volume is divided Into four parts, whick 
treat respectively of “ The Science of Eating,” “ Recipes 
for Wholesome Cookery,” “Recipes for Wholesome 
Drinks,” and “Answers to Ever-recurring Questions.” 
One of the most important questions as regards health 
Is, What shall we eat? That we all constantly violate 
hygienic rules in this matter Is undoubtedly true. 
Sometimes this violation is caused by indifference, but 
•more frequently by Ignorance. This volume furnishes 
the reader with scientific facts regarding food, supple¬ 
mented with practical recipes and directions. We 
commend the volume to the attention of all, and espe¬ 
cially to that of intelligent women, superintendents of 
households. For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, Rem¬ 
sen A Hafifelfinger. 


Young Folks’ History of the United States. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higglnson. Illustrated. Bos¬ 
ton: Lee A Shepard. We have examined this little 
volume with much pleasure. Although, in embracing 
from the very earliest geological records of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the United States down to the present time, it 
Is necessarily very brief in its recital of events, It still 
is clear and concise in Its statements; and there are 
many older persons than the “young folks” for whom 
it is Intended, who would regard their attainments 
with a considerable degree of satisfaction did they in¬ 
clude all that is told in these pages. While evidently 
not intended specially as a text-book in schools, we 
think it might be introduced in that capacity, and to 
the displacement of the text-books now used, with ad¬ 
vantage and satisfaction to the pupils. 


The Island of Fire; or, A Thousand Years of the 
Old Northmen’s Home. By Rev. P. C. Headley, author 
of “ Life of the Empress Josephine,” etc. Boston: Lee 
A Shepard. This is an exceedingly interesting volume, 
giving to the reader a clear conception of the history, 
geographic features and inhabitants, with their man¬ 
ners, customs and religions, of Sweden, Norway and 
Iceland for the past thousand years. These countries 
are little known to*day, but at a remote period in the 
past the Norsemen were a power in the barbarian 
world, and made themselves known by sea and land. 
Their history is more or less connected with that of 
England and our own race. The book will be alike 
acceptable to young and old. For sale In Philadelphia 
by Claxton, Remsen A Hafifelfinger. 


Danger; or. Wounded in the House of a Friend. 
ByT. 8. Arthur. Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart A Co. 
The scope and character of this book will be Learned 
from the preface, which we copy entire. 

“ All efforts at eradicating evil must, to be successful, 
begin as near the beginning as possible. It is easier to 
destroy a weed when but an inch above the ground 
than after it has attained a rank growth andset its 
hundred rootlets in the soil. Better lr the evil seed were 
not sown at all; better if the ground received only good 
seed into its fertile bosom. How much richer and 
sweeter the harvest! , . ... 

“Bars and drinking-saloons are. in reality, notso 
much the causes as tne effects of intemperance. The 
chief causes lie back of these, and are to be found in 
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our homes. Bars and drinking-saloons minister to, 
stimulate and Increase the appetite already formed, 
and give accelerated speed to those whose feet have 
begun to move along the road to ruin. 

* r In ‘Three Years in a Man-Trap’ the author of 
this volume uncovered the terrible evils of the liquor 
traffic; in this he goes deeper, and unveils the more 
hidden sources of that widespread ruin which is cursing 
otir land. From the public licensed saloon, where 
liquor is sold to men—not to boys, except in violation 
oclaw—he turns to the private home saloon, where it is 
given away In unstinted measure to gnests of both 
sexes and of all ages, and seeks to show in a series of 
swiftly-moving panoramic scenes the dreadful conse¬ 
quences that flow therefrom. 

“This book is meant by the author to be a startling 
cry of ‘ Danger V Different from ‘ The Man-Trap,’ as 
dealing with another aspect of the temperance ques¬ 
tion, its pictures are wholly unlike those presented in 
that book, but none the less vivid or intense. It is 
given as an argument against what is called the tem¬ 
perate use Of liquor, and as an exhibition of the fearfril 
disasters that now from our social drinking customs. 
In making this argument and exhibition the author 
has given his best effort to the work.” 

“ Danger” is sold by subscription, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be found at the book-stores. If any of our sub¬ 


scribers wiBh a copy, we will mail it on receipt of the 
price, *2.00. _ 

NEW MUSIC. 

Messrs. Lee & Walker, 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
send us the following pieces of new music: “ I wish 
Mamma was here,” as sung by Mrs. Geo. Ware; “ Peer¬ 
less Astarte,” music by Shattuck, and “I want to see 
Mamma once more,” the words of little Charlie Ross. 
Also “Mrs. Jones and her Baggage,” a comic song. 
Among the instrumental music we And “ Killamey,” 
fantasie and variation by Chas. Grobe, also “ Marlon 
Schottlsche,” by Sweney,; with pretty lithographic 
title-page. 

From W. H. Boner A Co., 1102 Chestnut St., Philadel¬ 
phia, we have “ Praise of Tears,” and “ Rondo-Mlgnon,” 
two of a collection of popular music by favorite authors, 
entitled “ Chosen Friends,” also two songs, words by 
Burns, music by Cauffman, “I Love my Jean,” and 
“The Red, Red Rose,” very pleasing melodies, and 
“ Casting all on Jesus,” sacred quartette, by F. J. Boiler, 
I which is suitable for church choirs, into which it is 
| being introduced. 


’ J) 



The Cathedral at Milan. 

O UR frontispiece this month is a view of that mar¬ 
vellous piece of architecture, the Milan Cathe¬ 
dral, which, with the exception of St. Peters’ at 
Rome, is the grandest ecclesiastical structure in the 
world. It astonishes and enchants the beholder by the 
wondertal delicacy of its sculptured ornaments, and 
the infinite detail of its architecture. 

The building of this sublime creation of art, with 
“ its forest of pinnacles and its wilderness of tracery,’’ 
was commenced in 1386, by Giovanni G. Visconti, and 
ao liberal were his plans that it is not finished even 
now. The form on the ground is that of a Latin cross 
terminated by an apsis or domed extension. Its lengtli 
is four hundred and eighty-five feet; breadth of the 
main body, two hundred and fifty-two feet; the whole 
covering an area of one hundred and seven thousand, 
seven hundred and eighty-two square feet. The height 
of the crown of the vaulting in the nave is one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-three feet, while the statue of the Ma¬ 
donna in the apex of the dome is three hundred and 
fifty-five above the pavement. The material of which 
It is built is white marble. The fhcade, which is of the 
finest Carrara, presents a splendid general effect, and 
the central tower and spire are extremely beautiful. 
There are places for several thousand statues; McCul¬ 
loch says four thousand, five hundred; Dr. Prime 
affirms ten thousand, of which seven thousand are 
already in place. 

The successive masters of architecture who, during 
the long period it has been in course of erection, have 
lavished the treasures of their genius and experience 
upon this wonderful structure, have given a somewhat 
varied character to its style; yet it is admitted on all 
sides to be of exquisite beauty. Btill, one cannot deny 
that there is a certain Justice in the criticism of For¬ 
syth, who, some sixty years ago, thus expressed his 
views of the cathedral: 

“It has been wonderfully contrived,” he says, “to 
bury millions of money in ornaments which are never 
to be seen. Whole quarries of marble have been manu¬ 
factured here into statues, relievos, niches and noches; 
and high sculpture has been squandered on objects 
which vanish individually in the man. Were two or 
three* thousand of those statues removed, the rest 
would regain their due importance, and the fabric itself 
become more intelligible.” 

The interior of the cathedral is very imposing. 


“ Ascending the marble steps which lead to the front,” 
says Bayard Taylor, “ I lifted the folds of the heavy 
curtain and entered. What a glorious aisle! The 
mighty pillars support a magnificent arched ceiling, 
painted to resemble fretwork, and the little light that 
falls through the small windows above, enters tinged 
with a dim golden hue. A feeling of solemn awe comes 
over one as he steps, with a hushed tread, along the 
colored marble floor, and measures the massive columns 
until they blend with the gorgeous arches above. 
There are four rows of these, nearly fifty In all, and 
when I state that they are eight feet in diameter, and 
sixty or seventy [ninety is the exact measure] in height, 
some idea may be formed of the grandeur of the build¬ 
ing. The Duomo is not yet entirely finished, the work¬ 
men being still employed in various parts. 

“ The design of the Duomo is said to be taken from 
Monte Rosa, one of the loftiest peaks of the Alps. Its 
hundreds of sculptured pinnacles, rising from every 
part of the body of the church, certainly bear a striking 
resemblance to the splintered ice-crags of Savoy. Thus 
we see how Art, mighty and endless in her forms 
though she be, is in everything but the child of Nature. 
Her divinest conceptions are but copies of objects 
whi<fli we behold every day. The fruitless beauty of 
the Corinthian capital, the springing and intermingling 
arches of the Gothic aisle, the pillared portico, or the 
massive and sky-piercing pyramid, are but attempts 
at reproducing, by the studied regularity of art, the 
ever-varied and ever-beautltal forms of mountain, 
rock and forest.” 

A rich tone is diffused over the interior, it being en¬ 
tirely composed of a particular description of marble, 
to which time gives a fine yellow tint. The pavement 
is laid In a mosaic pattern of red, blue and white mar¬ 
ble. The capitals of the great pillars are of remarkable 
beauty. The bases of these capitals are formed by a 
wreath of foliage mixed with figures of children and 
animals; above is a circle of eight niches or shrines, 
corresponding to the intervals between the eight shafts 
of the clustered pillar, each containing a statue covered 
by a canopy. This shrine-work is perfectly unique, 
and there is nothing parallel to it, either in the work 
itself, or In the manner it is here introduced. 

In order to appreciate tally the grandeur of the 
Duomo, one should ascend the flight of one hundred 
and sixty steps to the roof. The most delightful time 
for enjoying this, the widest and loveliest prospect in 
Italy, is before sunrise or after sunset, particularly the 
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latter, as an Italian sky, like onr own, at this hour of 
the day, Is surpassingly beautiful. 

“All its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse; 

And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, ’til—’tis gone, and all is gray.” 


A New Invention—The Type-Writer. 

A T last we have a mechanical result that promises 
to the slow pen-worker the same facility at¬ 
tained by the needle-woman through the sew¬ 
ing-machine. A description of this “ Type-writer,” as 
it is called, will show its great value to authors, edit¬ 
ors, lawyers, merchants, and all who use the pen. The 
machine Is very simple In construction, a little less In 
size than a sewing-machine, and so light that a boy 
can easily lift and carry it. The writer sits before it, 
and strikes a number of keys, Just as he would the 
keys of a piano, pave that he touches but one at a time. 

There are four rows of these keys, and eleven in each 
row. The touching of one of these keys prints a letter 
on a piece of paper which revolves around a cylinder 
at the top of the machine. Thus the speed of the writ¬ 
ing depends entirely upon the rapidity with which the 
writer can touch these keys. A very little practice 
enables one to write with this machine as fast, or 
Caster, than ordinary writing can be done. 

Experienced operators can produce from sixty to one 
hundred words a minute. The machine is entirely 
under the control of the operator. Any width of paper 
not exceeding wide cap, and any length whatever, can 
be used. The width between the lines is entirely at 
the operator’s command through a simple adjustment 
of the machine. A scale directly before his eyes, along 
which a guide or pointer proceeds, always indicates to 
the writer the precise spot on the paper where the let¬ 
ter is being produced, and also enables him to put the 
printing Just where he pleases. Thus the machine can 
do not only ordinary writing, but the most intricate 
and exact of figure work, with columns and display 
lines. 

The type-writer Is simple In construction, almost 
impossible to put out of order, and capable of being 
worked with the utmost ease by any child who knows 
how to spell, or the aged and infirm, even If vision Is 
impaired. Unlike its predecessor, the sewing-machine, 
it Is not worked by a treadle, the touch of the fingers 
alone serving to operate it. This machine is called a 
type-writer, but it does not write, it prints in plain 
capital letters, a little larger than ordinary type, yet 
taking up less space than writing. 

We shall have occasion to refer to this machine again, 
as our assistant has procured one, and will report upon 
it in a future number. So fer she is delighted with its 
operation. 

Mr. J. W. Bain, 888 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is 
General Agent foi* the “Type-writer.” 


Bazaar of the Young Men's Christian Association. 

T HE Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion has determined upon the erection of a build¬ 
ing adapted to its needs, and where it will not be 
so straitened as now for want of room. Subscriptions 
amounting to sixty thousand dollars have already been 
obtained for this purpose. But, to ensure the erection 
of the new building in time for the great Centennial, a 
much larger fund Is needed. To obtain this addition 
to their fund, it has been decided to open at Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, in Philadelphia, on the fcith of March, 1875, 
a Bazaar, to consist of the buildings and goods of all 
nations, with attendants In the costumes of the various 
countries represented. This bazaar, which will un¬ 
doubtedly be a unique hnd attractive exhibition, will 


remai n open unti 1 the 17th of April. To secure as large 
and varied display of articles as possible, an appeal is 
made to the ladles of Philadelphia, and the States of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey, for contribu¬ 
tions. These contributions may consist of wearing 
apparel, needle or shell work, specimens of poticho- 
mania, carvings, autographs, engravings, crayon or 
pencil sketches, antiquarian, foreign or national curi¬ 
osities, and *toys or ornamental and usefiil articles. 
All communications and articles to be addressed to the 
“Bazaar Committee, 811 Chestnut, or 1210 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia.” 


Cashmere Shawls. 

I N his recently published volume t “ Remains of Lost 
Empires,” an exceedingly Interesting book, Mr. 
P. V. N. Myers gives an account of his visit to th® 
famed Vale of Cashmere , and incidentally describes the 
manufacture of the true Cashmere shawl, which is one 
of.the industries of the region. This lovely valley, 
nestled among the Himalayas, is walled in by lofty 
mountains, some of them rising to a height of fifteen 
thousand feet. The valley itself is nearly six thousand 
feet above the sea level, or almost as high as our Mount 
Washington. Mr. Myers describes it as “a beautifill 
upland mountain-environed garden or park, eighty 
miles in length, and from twenty to thirty in breadth, 
sprinkled all over, like an English landscape, with 
trees and flowers, and diversified with river and lake, 
with villages embowered in groves, with pasture-land 
and irrigated field.” The City of Cashmere, now con¬ 
taining a population of about a hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand, is built on both sides of the Jlielum River, 
through which It runs like the Grand Canal in Venice, 
and on many smaller channels branching off from the 
main stream. A large number of the houses stand 
close to the water, which is covered with boats. These 
are used by the people, as in Venice, to go from place 
to place in the city, and for purposes of traffic. 

The products of the shawl-looms of the City of Cash- 
mere have given It a world-wide reputation. In 1823, 
out of a population of two hundred and forty thousand, 
it was estimated that at least one hundred and twenty 
thousand were engaged in the manufacture of thesa 
shawls. But both the population and the manufacture 
have steadily decreased since that time. Two cen¬ 
turies ago, the population of the entire Valley of Cash- 
mere was about one million; now it is scarcely three 
hundred thousand, one-half the number being In the 
city. 

“The wool of which these shawls are made,” says 
Mr. Myers, “is furnished by several animals, the wild 
goat of the provinces of Lassa and Ladakh affording 
the best. The domestic goat and wild sheep furnish 
an inferior article. It is simply the inner coat or down’ 
that is used; the first step being carefully to separate 
this from the hair. This is then spun by the women, a 
work which engages a large proportion of the women 
of Cashmere. The skins are next dyed; and in this art 
the Cashmerlans display much taste and skill in pro¬ 
ducing beautiful and brilliant tints. The weavers are 
always men or boys, and we generally found from 
twenty to fifty crowded Into a small room, three or 
four being engaged at each loom. The warp Is ex¬ 
tended in the loom as though the wool were to be intro¬ 
duced by a shuttle; but instead of a shuttle, several 
hundred slim, wooden needles, each wound with & 
small amount of thread, are employed. With a sort of 
hieroglyphic pattern before his eye. Indicating the 
color of thread to be used, the weaver passes these in 
rapid succession, according to the color required, 
through one or more threads of this warp. 

Many of the shawls are w'oven in separate pieces, and 
then carefully Joined, this being so skilfully done that 
the seams are scarcely discernible. The time required 
for weaving a shawl varies, of course, with the pattern, 
and the fineness of the thread used; usually three or 
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tour weavers ore engaged upon a single shawl from 
three months to two years. There are rarer patterns, 
of course, that embody infinitely more labor than this. 
The price of the more common shawls varies from four 
hundred to sixteen hundred rupees ($200 to $800). 

“ Besides these woven shawls, there is another variety 
manufactured, called ‘ worked shawls,’ in which the 
pattern is first impressed upon the prepared cloth, and 
then the colors wrought in with common needles. 
Shawls thus embroidered are really prettier than the 
woven patterns, though not so rich, or, consequently, 
highly esteemed. Very beautiftil shawls of this kind 
may be purchased for one hundred rupees. The pat¬ 
terns adapted for scarfa, table-spreads, and similar 
articles, are generally pretty and tasteful. The entire 
trade is now languishing in Cashmere, since European 
manufacturers have so successfully imitated all the 
different products of the Cashmerian looms, which 
have been so universally and deservedly admired.” 



AMATEURS AND ARTISANS 


Will find in the advertising columns of this number a 
cut of the “ Philadelphia Foot-Lathe,” well-known for 
years as the best-made lathe to bo purchased in our 
market, and to which the Franklin institute, endors¬ 
ing its superiority ^awarded, at the exhibition of Octo¬ 
ber, 1874, the First Premium—a Silver Medal. 

Beside the Lathe represented In the cut, Mr. Bacon 
makes several sizes and kinds adapted to the wants of 
amateur, model-maker, gunsmith, Jeweller, or in fact 
any mechanic whose business or pleasure finds need 
for a Foot-Lathe. And it’s Just here that we wish to 
call the attention of gentlemen of leisure, and those 
having spare moments and constructive talent, to the 
store of pleasure and usefulness to be found ia a Foot- 
Lathe. With It the fisherman can make his rods and 
reels; the croquet-player his balls and Implements for 
field or parlor; the boy can build his model steam- 
engine, turn sleeve-buttons of pearl or ivory for his 
fhtner, potato-masher and pie-roller for his mother, 
curling-stick and finger-ring for sister, and napkin- 
ring or hoop-beater for brother. In fact, the variety of 
uses to which a boy or man, with a little ingenuity, can 
t urn a Foot-Lathe, is endless, and is worthy the careful 
attention of every thinking parent who would educate 
their boys to lives of thrift and usefulness. 


character and quality with these, do not sell at the 
picture stores for less than 85.00; and none of the above 
subjects are to be had from picture dealers for less than 
$6.00, and some of them for not less than $15.00. 

Our subscribers will see, therefore, that we offer them 
a rare opportunity to supply themselves with first- 
class engravings at a trifling cost. 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERN'S. 

“HOME MAGAZINE" AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Butterick A Co., we can now 
supply, by mall, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladles’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. 

Butterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be the 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable 
any lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to 
appear as well and tastefully dressed as any of her 
neighbors. 

4ST* See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine , 
with prices. 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the age, as the patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and It Is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can bo sent. 
Be careful to make no mistake in the number of the 
pattern wanted, os no change can be made after the pat¬ 
tern Is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

Wo are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, ana In all Instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


A READY BINDER FOR THE HOME MAGAZINE. 

This Binder is so arranged that each number of the 
magazine can be Inserted as soon as received , and so 
kept smooth and clean; and has, when all the numbers 
for the year have been thus Inserted, the appearance of 
a bound volume. It Is got up handsomely in fancy 
cloth, with gilt and embossed side. Price $1.00; on re¬ 
ceipt of which it will be Sent by mail. Subscribers who 
have complete back volumes of the Home Magazine 
that they wish bound, can, by the use of this binder, 
put them in a permanent and substantial book form. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


On© page, one time - 

Half 44 44 4 *. 

- - $100 

- - 60 

Quarter 44 44 44 . 

Less than a quarter page, 75 cents a line. 

- - 85 

COVER PAGES. 


Outside-One page, one time 

44 Half ^ 44 44 - - - 

- - $150 

- - 90 

44 Quarter 44 44 44 - 

- - 50 

lees than quarter page, $1.10 a line. 


Inside—One page, one time 

44 Half ' ‘ p 44 44 - - - 

- - $125 

- 75 

4 ‘ Quarter 44 44 44 - 

Less than quarter page, $1 a line. 

- 45 


OUR PREMIUM PICTURES. 

1. The Interrupted Header. 4. The Wreath of Immortelles. 

2. The Lion in Love. 6. Peace be nnto this House, 

3. Bed-Time. 6. The Christian Graces. 

7. The Angel of Peace. 

Every subscriber to 44 Arthur’s Illustrated Home 
Magazine” for 1875 will have the right to order one of 
these large, beautiftil Steel Engravings free. 

If no choice is made 44 The Interrupted Reader” 
will be sent. 

If more than one picture is wanted, our subscri¬ 
bers can have them for 50 cents each, on receipt of 
which they will be promptly sent by mail, care¬ 
fully put np on strong rollers. Engravings of like 
VOL. XLUI.— 20. 


One copy, one year.$2 50 

Three copies 44 . 0 00 

Six copies and one to getter-up of Club. 12 00 

Ten * 4 44 44 4 4 44 . 20 00 

JSST Every subscriber, whether single or In clubs, will 
receive one of our beautiftil Premium Engravings free. 
If no choice is. mude “The Interrupted Reader” 
will be sent. If both pictures are wanted by any sub¬ 
scriber, 50 cents extra will secure them. 

AS”* To those who send clubs of six subscribers a pre¬ 
mium picture, besides the extra magazine, will be 
given. To the getter-up of a club of ben subscribers 
both pictures will be sent free. 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS can always be made at 
the club price. 

Specimen Numbers 15 cents, in currency or post¬ 
age stamps. 

POSTAGE. —Fifteen cents must be added to each 
subscription for prepayment of postage for the year. 
This will cover all postages on premium pictures as 
well as the magazine, and make tne cost to subscribers 
less than heretofore, besides relieving them of all care 
and trouble at their own offices. 

REMITTANCES* —Send Post-Office order or draft 
on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot 
get a Post-Office order or draft, then have your letter 
registered at the Post-Office. 
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FAMILIES 500k thorn, “Tha Best, 


saws Wit tL 


COLT ON'S f 5 avoi?sT 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 
Ono-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavoring extracts. 


Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as agents. • 
Novel plans, pleasant work, good pat. Send 3-cent stamp 
for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 33-41 Park 
Place, New York. 


Madams Toy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


FRAGRANT 

SOZODONT 

Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of the 
vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, beautilies and preserves the 
Teetli, hardens and invigorates the gums, and cools and re¬ 
freshes the mouthy Every ingredient of this Balsamic den¬ 
tifrice has a beneficial efiect on the Teeth and gums. 
pure Breathy caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, tobacco or 
spirits, is not only neutralized but rendered fragrant by the 
daily use of SOZ/ODOJS^T. It is as harmless as water, and 
has been indorsed by the most scientific men of- the day. 

Sold by all I)rufjfjists 9 at 75 rents . 


For Health , Comfort and Style , is ac¬ 
knowledged the best Article of the kind 
ever made. Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor aro being received from all 
parts of the United States. 

For sale by all leading Jobbers and 
Retailers. 

FOY & HARMON, 

Solo Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 

ARNOLD «fc BANNING, 

New York, Agents. 


?1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 


Sent snieljr 2,000 miles. 

If* Verbenas, 15 kind". - 
12 Racket-plants, 12 kinds, - 
12 Bedding-plants, 12 kinds, 

8 Roses, 8 kinds, ... 

8 Geraniums, 8 kinds, - 
All named sorts, our choice. 

100 other tliink's cheap. 

A premium offered to clubs. 

A no-pngo Catalogue free. 

21nt vnnr. 4oo acres. 11 greenhouses. 
8TORRS, HARRISON A CO. 
l’aiuesvillfc, Lake Co., Ohio. 


Will buy a Young America Printing Press, and fifteen 
Hollars a neat little printing office, including press, four 
fonts of type, two type cases, ink, etc. Send for a cir¬ 
cular, which gives letters from peoplo who, made miser¬ 
able by buying other presses, havo finally become happy 
with a Young America. 

Address JOSEPH WATSON, 

63 Murray St., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


WeWer’s DaaWpJ Dictimarj. 

“The best practical English dictionary 

extant.”— London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 

A NEW FEATURE. 

To the 3,000 Illustrations heretofore In Webster’s Un¬ 
abridged, we have recently added four pages of 

COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 

engraved and printed expressly for the work, at large 

expense, viz. : 

ARMS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
ARMS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

FLAGS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL FLAG3, etc. 

Thus adding another to the many useful and attractive 
features of Webster’s Unabridged. 

-tf*P’ The National Standard. 

PROOF-2O TO 1. 

The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the 
country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any 
other Dictionaries. In proof will be sent to any person, 
on application, tho statements of more than 100 Book¬ 
sellers, from every section of the country. 

| Published by G. &, c. MKRRIAM, Springfield. Mass. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 

All sizes, English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place 

112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


VISITING CARDS. 

The subscriber makes the printing of Visiting Cards a 
Specialty, and 

50 Fine Cards for 50 Cents. 

nicely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or 
otherwise, as directed, either white ortinted, of No. 3 size, 
or about 2 by Z% inches. 100 for 75 cents. Three speci¬ 
mens sent for a 3 cent stamp, or shown at office. 

J. VAN COURT, 

37^ North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


THE CHEAPEST PLACE 

IN PHILADELPHIA 

FOE 

Books, Paintings & Chromos, 

IS AT 

1129 CHESTNUT ST. 
















































DESCRIPTION 

The first engraving represents a dainty costume 
for a lady, composed of a walking skirt and a deep, 
prettily shaped basque. A stylish frill surrounds the 
neck and turns away from the throat in In pels as 
represented. The pattern to the skirt is No. 3587, 
prico 30 cents, and is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 
36 inches, waist measure. The pattern to the basque 


OF COSTUMES. 

is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. Its number is 3734, and its cost is 25 cents. 

The little girl’s costume consists of a dress and 
jacket, and represents one of the prettiest of recent 
French models. The waist is sleeveless and fitted 
by darts in front, while sleeves are added to the 
jacket, which is prettily adjusted, and has an extra 
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E. BTJTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 


postilion at the buck. Both garments are included 
in one pattern, whoso number is 3773, price 20 cents. 
It is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and 
is very pretty for suit material in one or two shades. 
In constructing the large costume for a lady of 


medium size, 11^ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will 
be requisite, 6£ yards being necessary for the skirt, 
and 4-J for the basque. 

The small costume will require 5^ yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, for a girl 6 years old. 


I 

I! 

I; 
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LADIES’ PLAIN PRINCESS ROBE. 

No. 3820.—The garment represented is very 
handsome for morning wear, and can be made of 
any suitablo goods. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 40 inches, bust measure. In 


3820 

Back View . 

making the robe for a lady of medium size, 11± 
yards of material, 27 inches wide, will be required. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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3186 


LADIES’ SHORT, FRENCH 
SACK. 

No. 3786.—Of any material 
27 inches wide, 3£- yards are 
necessary in the construction 
of the garment illustrated, for 
a lady of medium size. Tho 
pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and the price is 20 
cents. 


Front View. 



3186 


Back View. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1875. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE- 
BRKASTKD POLONAISE. 

No. 3761.—This pretty pat¬ 
tern can bo used for any 
fashionable suiting with sat¬ 
isfactory results, and two 
shades can be employed in its 
formation. It is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure, and costs 25 
cents. In constructing the 
garment for a medium-sized 
lady, 71 yards of 27-inch¬ 
wide goods are necessary. 


Back I iew. 


3768 


HR 17 

LADIES’ SLEEVE. 

No, 3817.—This pattern is suitable 
for any material, either silk or worsted, 
and can be trimmed with the goods or 
to suit tho taste. A pair of sleeves 
will use up If yard of material, 27 j 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


3768 

Front View. 

LADIES’ BASQUE, 
WITH SIDE-TABS AND 
SASHES. 

No. 3768.—The pattern 
to this charming garment 
is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust meas¬ 
ure, and costs 20 cents. Six 
yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be found sufficient 
for a basque in this style to 
be worn by a lady of medium 
size. 


3761 


Front View. 


3761 

Back View, 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT, WITH OYER- 
SKIRT ATTACHED. 

No. 3790.—Tho pattern to this graceful skirt is 
in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure, and costs 30 cents. The garment can bo 


3790 

Back View. 

made of any stylish material, and will require 19$ 
yards of any goods, 27 inches wide, in its construc¬ 
tion. 


3780 


tVont View. 


3796 

Front View. 


LADIES’DOLMAN MANTLE. 

No. 3796.—This charming 
pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies 
from 23 to 46 inches, bust meas¬ 
ure, and costs 25 cents. Of any 
material, 27 inches wide, 34 
yards arc necessary in making 
tho garment for a lady of me¬ 
dium size. 


Back Vierw. 
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LADIES’ SLEEVELESS 
SACK. 

No. 3763.—This pretty little 
pattern is suitable for aDy of the 
Summer fabrics made into 
wraps, and is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. Of any ma¬ 
terial, 27 inches wide, If yard 
will bo required in cutting and 
completing the sack, for a lady 
of medium size. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 15 cents. 


Front View. 


3763 

Back View. 
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LADIES’ SACK, 
WITH 

PLAITED BACK. 

No. 3787.—This pret¬ 
ty pattern is in 10 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure, 
and costs 25 cents. In 
making the garment for 
a lady of medium size, 
5f yards of goods, 27 in¬ 
ches wide, will, bo re¬ 
quired. 


3787 

Front View. 


3787 

Back View. 


38(2 3812 

Front View. Back View. 

GIRLS’ PLAITED BASQUE WAIST. 

No. 3812.—This charming pattern is in 6 sizes 
for girls from 4 to 9 years of age, and of any mate¬ 
rial, 27 inches wide, 3J yards aro necessary in 
making the garment for a girl of 6 years. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


3789 3783 

Front View. Back View. 

GIRLS’ SLASHED SACK. 

No. 3789.—This pattern, suitable for^ any fancy 
or .dress material, is in 7 sizes for girls from 2 to 8 
years of age, and costs 15 cents. The sack will 
need 2 yards of material, 27 inches wide, in its for¬ 
mation for a girl of 6 years. 
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Front View. 


3835 

Back View. 


MISSES’ BASQUE, WITH SIDE-TABS. 

No. 3835.—Of any material, 27 inches wide, 3£ 
yards will be required in making this basque for a 
miss of 12 years. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 15 cents. 


Front View. 


Back View. 


MISSES’ STREET JACKET. 

No. 3837.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for mis 
from 8 to 15 years cf age, and can be used for < 
suitable material. It costs 15 cents, and requi 
2J yards of material, 27 inches wide, in the c 
struction of the garment for a miss of 11 years. 


MISSES’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 

No. 3774.—This neat little 
pattern is in 8 sizes for miss¬ 
es from 8 to 15 years of age> 
and costs 20 cents. In mak¬ 
ing the skirt for a miss of 12 
years, 4 yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, will bo used. 


Back Vteio. 


LADIES’ GORED BASQUE, 

OPEN IN THE BACK. 

No. 3764.—For the stylish 
garment represented, 2$ yards 
of goods, 27 inches wide, will 
be required for a lady of me¬ 
dium size. The pattern is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 
4G inches, bust measure, and 
its price is 20 cents. 


3 7'7 4 

Front View. 


3774 

Back Vieiv. 
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3764 

Front View. 
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LADIES’ SACK, 
WITH ADJUSTABLE 
VEST. 


No. 3829.—In construct¬ 
ing a garment after this 
style for a lady of medium 
size, 4^ yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will be re¬ 
quired. The pattern is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust measure, and 
costs 20 cents. 


Front View. Beak Yuu- 

CHILD’S PINAFORE. 

No. 3824.—This charming little pattern can be 
made of any suitable material, and trimmedin accord¬ 
ance with the taste. It is in 5 sizes for children from 
h to 4 years, and costs 10 cents. For a child 2 years 
old, 1± yard of goods, 27 inches wide, will be found 
sufficient in making a pinafore of this kind. 


GIRLS’ SLASHED SACK. 

No. 3815.—This pretty little pattern calls for 2 
yards of goods, 27 inches wide, in making the gar¬ 
ment for a girl 6 years of age. The pattern is in 7 
sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and costs 
15 cents. 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 3791.—In making 
the over-skirt represented, 
for a miss of 12 years, 3 
yards of material, 27 
inches wide, will bo found 
sufficient The pattern is 
in 8 sizes for misses from 
8 to 15 years of age, and 
its price is 15 cents. 
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3771 


Front View. 



Back Victv. 


MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED, BELTED POLONAISE. 


I 


No. 3771.—The pattern to this garment is in 8 rom 5J- yards of 27-inch-wido material. Price of 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and the pattern, 20 cents, 
skirt can be put together for a miss of 12 years, 



LADIES’ 

OVER-SKIRT, 

WITH 

SHIRRED FRONT. 

No. 3780.—In making 
this novel and attractive 
garment for a lady of 
medium size, 9£ yards 
of goods, 27 inches wide, 
will bo required. The 
pattern is in 9 sizes for 
ladies from 20 to 36 
inches, waist measure, 
and coats 20 cents. 


3780 



Front View. 


Back Vitrir. 


£3^“ NOTICE.—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BITTERICK Ac CO’S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 


order. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, $09 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Gael, the ancient Britons, or Kymry, a 
Celtic tribe, who had emigrated from the conti¬ 
nent in prehistoric times, sought shelter and pro¬ 
tection amid the mountain fastnesses of what is 
VOL. XL?II.—21. 
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and, sweeping down upon the fruitftil isles o 
which their forefathers had been robbed, the) 
plundered the plunderers, and carried desolation 
to their firesides. 
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CAVE AT TRB8ILIAN, SOUTH WALES. 


A GLIMPSE AT SOUTH WALES. 

BY JOHN B. DUFFBT. 

D RIVEN from the plains of South Britain, 
from which they had dispossessed the 
Gael, the ancient Britons, or Kymry, a 
Celtic tribe, who had emigrated from the conti¬ 
nent in prehistoric times, sought shelter and pro¬ 
tection amid the mountain fastnesses of what is 
VOL. XLIII.—21. 


now called Wales. Here, at grst against the Ro¬ 
mans and then against the Anglo-Saxons, they for 
several centuries maintained a fierce struggle for 
independence. Though often forced into quiet, 
the fiery Welshmen as often rushed again to arms, 
and, sweeping down upon the fruitftil isles of 
which their forefathers had been robbed, they 
plundered the plunderers, and carried desolation 
to their firesides. 
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For many hundred years this contest raged with 
varying fortune, the Welsh, while under the sway 
of one prince, managing to keep a firm grasp on 
their independence. But, in the tenth century, 
Wales was divided into two principalities—North 
and South Wales. Soon after this division, Athel- 
stan, King of England, succeeded in forcing the 
Welsh to acknowledge his feudal supremacy, and 
to pay an annual tribute to the English crown. 
Reluctantly continuing this tribute under the suc¬ 
ceeding Saxon monarchs, the Welsh, on the acces¬ 
sion of William the Conqueror, flatly refused to 
pay it any longer. Though the Norman tyrant 
soon reduced them to temporary obedience, they 
were not long in rising again into rebellion. Thus, 
alternately submitting and rebelling, always op¬ 
pressed, but never subdued, the stubborn Welsh¬ 
men clung tenaciously to their independence, 
until their final subjugation by Edward I. 


presently put to death in the most barbarous 
manner. Welsh tradition asserts, though I have 
never seen an acknowledgment of it as a fact by 
any English historian, that Edward, in order to 
render his conquest complete, ordered all the 
bards that fell into the hands of his soldiers to be 
executed. 

However this may be, the independence of 
Wales expired w r ith David. And when, within a 
year afterward, the wife of Edward gave birth to a 
son at Caernarvon Castle, the natives claimed the 
child as their countryman; and when, at a still 
later period, this son received the title of Prince 
of Wales, they “joyfully hailed tho event, as if it 
liad proclaimed the restoration of their independ¬ 
ence.” 

It is true, subsequent attempts were made to 
shako off the English yoke; but none of these 
were of any importance, with the exception of 



At the opening of the contest which ended in 
that subjugation, Edward had for allies the Prince 
of South Wales and David, the brother of Llewel¬ 
lyn, prince of the northern division. David, 
however, seeing tliat the war was likely to result 
in tho loss of what might at some future time be¬ 
come his own, suddenly turned against the Eng¬ 
lish, joined his brother, who had but recently 
purchased peace by submission in which he 
yielded up tho best part of his dominions, and 
North Wales was once more in arms. Sweeping 
from the hills, on the night of Palm Sunday, 1282, 
the Welsh for a time drove the English before 
them. But tho tide soon turned. Llewellyn, 
driven from fastness to fastness, fell by the hands 
of a private trooper, in a skirmish near Builth, in 
Brecknockshire. David, who had succeeded Lle¬ 
wellyn, for a short time kept up the unequal con¬ 
test, but in vain. His little army was soon scat¬ 
tered, and he himself, boing made prisoner, was 


that early in the [fifteenth century, under Owen 
Glendowor, who, claiming to be a lineal descend¬ 
ant of Llewellyn, for several years wore the crown 
of Wales, holding in check, and even disgracefully 
defeating the armies sent against him by Henry 
FV. The spirit of Owen, however, at last suc¬ 
cumbed under the constant pressure. Compelled 
to fly to the mountains, he there wandered for a 
time, and finally, in the disguise of a shepherd, 
sought safety at the home of a daughter in Here¬ 
fordshire, where he remained concealed until his 
death, in 1416, thirteen years after his coronation. 
Since his time, the Welsh, though still retaining 
their ancient fiery spirit of independence, have 
been content to live quietly as subjects of Eng¬ 
land. 

South Wales is divided into six shires, or coun¬ 
ties— Brecknock, Caermarthen, Cardigan, Gla¬ 
morgan, Pembroke and Radnor. It comprises an 
area of nearly four thousand square miles, with a 
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population, at the present time, of about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

Glamorgan, the third county in area, and the 
first in point of population, having nearly as many 
inhabitants as all the rest of South Wales, may 
very truly be called a country of hills, though its 
loftiest mountain summits are overtopped by those 
of most of its neighbors. The only large level 
tract its surface presents is in the neighborhood of 
Cardiff. A large proportion of the mountain 
country is uninclosed, and used as a common for 
pasturing cattle and sheep. In the bosom of these 
hills, however, there lies a mineral wealth almost 
incredible. Of all the coal-fields of the world, not 
one rises in importance above that of Glamorgan. 
Its coal-mines, of both bituminous and anthracite, 
are of vast extent and richness, and near them are 
immense deposits of iron ore and fire-clay. Thus 
provided with all the materials necessary, this one 


closed by two fine piers. Large floating docks have 
been constructed at this place. 

Llandaf, another town in this county, is noted 
as being the seat of one of the two bishoprics into 
which South Wales is divided. It is some three 
miles northwest of Cardiff*. It is a mere village, 
consisting chiefly of cottages arranged in two 
short streets, which terminate in a square, where 
there are a number of fino mansions. The situa¬ 
tion is on elevated ground, gently sloping on all 
sides, except towards the river Taaf, where the 
descent is more precipitous. At the foot of this 
green declivity stands the cathedral, an imposing 
edifice, partially embosomed in trees, and with a 
branch of the river murmuring round the church¬ 
yard wall; hence the name “Llanar T&f,” “the 
church on the T&f,” contracted into Llandaf. 
Llandaf has been the see of a bishop from a very 
early period—from a. d. 430, at least. 



county in South Wales manufactures more iron 
than all the United States. To this mineral wealth 
Glamorgan owes its rapid increase in population, 
and its prosperity as a manufacturing district. Be¬ 
sides using up her own iron ore, Glamorgan draws 
for additional raw material for manufacture upon 
the tin and copper mines of Cornwall, on the op¬ 
posite shore of Bristol Channel. 

The principal towns of Glamorgan are Merthyr 
Tydvil, noted for its iron works, some of which 
are nowhere surpassed for magnitude and import¬ 
ance ; Cardiff, the shire town, i seaport of large 
and Increasing trade, near the mouth of the Taaf, 
here crossed by a fine bridge of five arches; and 
Swansea, also a seaport, a city of some sixty thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, and which ranks as the first in 
population and commercial prosperity in all Wales. 
Its harbor, at the mouth of the river, is nearly in- 


The traveller through Glamorgan cannot fail to 
notice one peculiarity. It has been the custom 
from very remote antiquity to whitewash the 
farm-houses, outside as well as in; and even the 
barns, outhouses and the walls of yards and gar¬ 
dens are covered with this “ poor man’s paint.” 
In a Welsh poem, written thirteen hundred years 
ago, we find a reference to this practice in the fol¬ 
lowing couplet: 

“In Glamorgan the people are courteous and 
kind, 

Married women are honored, and white walls 
you find.” 

Another bard, who flourished in 1300, says of 
Glamorgan: 

“ This beautiful country the bard doth delight, 
With its pleasant wines, and its houses so white.” 
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And in another place he calls upon the sun 44 of 
the bright morning’ 5 to “ beam joyfulness around, 
and salute the white houses of Glamorgan.” 

There are in the vicinity of Cardiff, and, in fact, 
all through this part of Wales, and scattered over 
a tract of country reaching into the adjoining 
English counties, numerous remains of the Druid- 
ical age, called cromlech #, some of them of great 
extent, and composed of stones of immense size. 
The 44 Buckstone,” of which we give an engraving, 
though found near Monmouth, in the adjacent 
English shire of that name, may bo spoken of in 
this connection, as illustrating these so-called 
Druidical remains. The “Buckstone” is one of 
those singular stones which derive their import¬ 
ance from the fact that though the gentlest touch 
will set them moving, nothing but an extraordi¬ 
nary application of power can possibly overturn 
them. Popularly they are known as “rocking- 
stones,” and many such are to be found not only 
in South Wales, but also in other parts of the 
world. It may be remarked here, that geologists 
regard these “ rocking-stones ” as perfectly natural 
formations, and as having no connection with the 
Druids, unless it may have been that their strange 
peculiarity rendered them objects of veneration 
or worship to a primitive and superstitious people. 

Largest in area, and second in population, of the 
shires of South Wales, is Caermar then. It is emi¬ 
nently an agricultural district, having many beau¬ 
tiful and fertile valleys, and comparatively few 
high mountains. The pride of Caermarthen is the 
Vale of the Towy, which embraces in its windings 
of fifteen miles some of the loveliest scenery in 
the world. Wilder than the famed Valley of the 
Usk, the boast of a sister shire, its woodland 
views are, therefore, more romantic. Upon the 
Towy lies 44 Grongar Hill,” of which the*poet Dyer 
who was born within sight of it, so charmingly 
sings: 

44 Grongar, in whose mossy cells, 

Sweetly musing, Quiet dwells. 
****** 

Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 

What a landscape lies below! 
****** 

Old castles on the cliff arise, 

Proudly towering in the skies I 
Rushing from the wood, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires J 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads! 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks! 

Below me trees unnumbered rise,— 
****** 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the sable yew, 

The slender fir, that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs, 
And beyond the purple grove. 
****** 

Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

Lies a long and level lawn, 

On which a dark hill, steep and high, 

Holds and charms the wandering eye! 

Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood. 


His sides are clothed with waving wood. 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 

And cast an awful look below; 

Whose rugged walls the ivy creeps, 

And with her arms from falling keeps. 
****** 

Yet time has seen, that lifts the low, 

And level lays the lofty brow, 

Has seen this broken pile complete, 

Big with the vanity of state; 

But transient is the smile of fate! 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers how they run, 

Thro’ woods and meads, in shade and sun. 
Sometimes swift, and sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life, to endless sleep! 

Thus is nature’s vesture wrought. 

To instruct our wandering thought; 

Thus she dresses green and gay, 

To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view I 
The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow, 

The woody valleys, warm and low; 

The windy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly rushing on the sky ! 

The pleasant seat, the ruin'd tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower; 

The town and village, dome and farm. 
Each give each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 

See on the mountain’s southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 

Where the evening gilds the tide; 

How close and small the hedges lie! 

What streaks of meadows cross the eye! 

A step methinks may pass the stream, 

So little distant dangers seem; 

So we mistake the friture’s face, 

Eyed through hope’s deludingglas9; 

As yon summits soft and &ir, 

Clad in colors of the air, 

Which, to those who journey near, 

Barren, brown and rough appear; 

Still we tread the same coarse way; 

The present’s still a cloudy day. 

Oh, may I with myself agree, 

And never covet what I see: 

Content me with an humble shade, 

My passions tamed, my wishes laid; 

For, while our wishes wildly roll, 

We banish quiet from the soul. 
****** 

Now, ev’n now, my joys run high, 

As on the mountain-turf I lie; 

While the wanton zephyr sings, 

And in the vale perfumes his wings: 

While the waters murmur deep; 

While the shepherd charms his sheep; 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky, 

Now, even now, my Joys run high. 
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Be full, ye courts! be great who will! 
Search for peace with all your skill! 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor! 

In vain you search, she is not there! 

In Tain you search the domes of care! 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads and mountain-heads, 


so many remains throughout the country. Across 
the Towy is “ Golden Grove,” where Jeremy Tay¬ 
lor wrote his “ Great Exemplar,” and others of 
his noblest productions. Near by is “Merlin's 
Grove,” where, according to Spenser, 

“ The wise Merlin whylome wont, they say, 

To make his wonne, low underneath the ground, 



Along with Pleasure, dose allied, 

Ever by each other's side: 

And often, by the murmuring rill, 

Hears the thrush, while all is still, 1 
Within the groves of Grongar HilL” 

Though Dyer makes no allusion to the fact, 
from Grongar Hill the eye discovers traces of one 
of those ancient Roman camps, of which there are 


In a deep delve, far from the view of day; 

That of no living wight he mote be found, 
Wheoso he counselled, with his sprites enoom- 
paas’d round. 


“ And if thou ever happen that same way 
To travel, go to see that dreadftil place: 
It is an hideous hollow cave, they say, 
Under a rock that lies a little space 
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From the swift Barry, tumbling down apace 
Amongst the woody hills of Dynevower: 

But dare thou not, I charge, in any case, 

To enter into that same baleful bower, 

For fear the cruel fiends should thee unawares 
devour. 

44 But standing high aloft, low lay thine ear, 

And there such ghastly noise of iron chains, 
And brazen cauldrons thou shalt rumbling hear, 
Which thousand sprites, with long-enduring 
pains, 

Do toss, that it will stun thy feeble brains; 

And oftentimes great groans and grievous stounds, 
When too huge toil and labor them constrains, 
And oftentimes loud strokes and ringing sounds, 
From under that deep rock most horribly re¬ 
bounds.” 

The beautiful Vale of the Usk, to which allusion 


feast, an earthquake swallowed up both them and 
their lands and houses, leaving the site covered 
with water. However this may be, popular tradi¬ 
tion has it that a populous city once stood where 
the lake is now—a tradition to which old Camden 
gives implicit faith. 

Brecknock also rejoices in quite a number of 
striking and romantic waterfalls. The tourist, 
moreover, will find there a remarkable cavern, 
into which the river Mellte enters, and through 
which it pursues its subterraneous course for eight 
or nine hundred yards, before emerging again into 
the light of day. In the course of its passage 
through the cavern, the river is precipitated from 
a considerable height into a deep pool, and the 
roaring of its waters in this dark abyss adds not a 
little to the awe which the place inspires. Singu¬ 
larly enough, this cavern has never yet been 
thoroughly explored. 



has already been made, lies in Brecknockshire, 
mainly an agricultural district, and possessing 
numberless attractions to the tourist. Here are 
the largest lake and the highest mountains in all 
South Wales, to say nothing of its claim, disputed, 
however, by Caermarthen, to the ownership of the 
loveliest valley in the world. Its vauntef lake, it 
must be admitted, we should regard as rather a 
small pattern of a mill-pond, its greatest length 
being scarcely two miles, with a width of one mile. 
An ancient manuscript in the British Museum 
attributes the formation of this lake to the judg¬ 
ment of Heaven on the descendants, in the ninth 
generation, of a man who had robbed and mur¬ 
dered a carrier to obtain money with which to set 
up housekeeping. According to this account, 
when the whole of the family were assembled at a 


Brecon, or Brecknock, the capital and chief town 
of Brecknockshire, is a place of some ten thousand 
inhabitants. 44 Few towns,” says Sir Richard 
Hoare, 4 4 surpass Brecknock in picturesque beau¬ 
ties. The different mills and bridges on the rivers 
Usk and Honddu, the ivy-mantled walls and 
towers of the old castle, the massive embattled 
turret and gateway of the priory, with its luxu¬ 
riant groves, addjed to the magnificent range 
of mountain scenery, on the southern side of 
the town, form, in many points of view, the 
most beautiful, rich and varied outline imagin¬ 
able.” 

Passing over Cardigan and Radnor-the latter 
the smallest and least populous of the counties of 
South Wales—neither of which presents any points 
of special interest, we come to Pembroke, which. 
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reaching out into &t» George’s Channel, forms the 
westernmost point of Wales. 

The coast line of Pembroke is irregular and 
broken, with many deep indentations and bays. 
Here the tourist finds the most attractive field for 
his explorations. Milford Haven, a rising town 
of some five thousand inhabitants, on a deep basin 
or inlet running in from the Atlantic, forms one 
of the very best ports in the British dominions. 
It has of late years been much improved by the 
government,. and is, no doubt, destined to become 
a place of the first importance, commercially. 

In Pembroke, on a point jutting out into the 
Atlantic, is St David’s, in its prime, hundreds of 
years ago, a city of much importance, but now a 
miserable little village, deriving its sole claim for 
mention from the feet that it is an episcopal seat, 
and has a fine Gothic cathedral of undoubted 
antiquity. St David’s, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, takes its name from the tutelary saint of 
Wales. He was the son of a Cardegan prince, 
whose name, from the fact that it calls for seven 
words, and those Welsh, I shall forbear to tran¬ 
scribe. His ascetic life, his zeal, his piety, and his 
alleged miracles, won for him a wide repute; and 
for centuries his shrine, in the cathedral which 
bears his name, was the point of interest for count¬ 
less pilgrims from all parts of Britain. 

Of St. David, we are told, that, on one occasion, 
when about to preach before a synod /against the 
Pelasgian heresy, just then—in 519—appearing for 
a second time in Wal«p, he commanded a child 
which attended him, and had lately been restored 
to life by him, to spread a napkin under his feet. 
Standing upon this, he began his sermon. All 
the while that he was speaking, a snow-white 
dove, coming down from heaven, sat upon his 
shoulders. And, moreover, the earth on which 
he stood raised itself under him, till it became a 
hill, “ from whence his voice, like a trumpet, was 
clearly heard and understood by all, both far 
and near.” If any doubt this, let them visit the 
spot, and there to this day they will assuredly 
find a little hill, with a church built upon it to 
commemorate this event. 

Lying off the coast, near Tenby, on the southern 
shore of Pembroke, are the famous ‘‘Stack 
Rocks.” Long before we reach them, says Hall, 
we are made aware of our proximity to these 
rocks by the incessant noise and hum of the birds 
that occupy them, and when the spot is gained, 
the scene is one of the most interesting descrip¬ 
tion. We are on the breeding-grounds of various 
birds, that, time out of mind, have selected this 
wild and little-frequented place. Here they con¬ 
gregate in vast numbers. From May to Septem¬ 
ber, the two lofty, isolated rocks are the homes of 
the razor-bill, the waddling guillemot, which 
gives its name to the rocks, and that foolish crea¬ 
ture called the puffin, who possesses the humor¬ 
ous propensity of driving rabbits from their war¬ 
ren®, and hatching in their holes. Every avail¬ 
able ledge and cranny of the rocks is covered, and 
the crests seem one mass of animated nature. 
Indeed, the taller stack has the appearance of a 
'great unhewn monumental column, covered with 
alto-relievos alive and in motion. Some are en¬ 


gaged in setting on their one egg, some in pad¬ 
dling it out with their feet to the sun. Here may 
be seen a red-throated diver on the water, in the 
act of plunging for his prey; there a gull cradled 
on a wave, looking about him with the utmost 
nonchalance; while, on the craggy ledge of some 
rock, the green cormorant, stretching out his 
wings to dry, is waiting for his last meal to digest, 
preparatory to engaging in another. 

Not far from the “ Stacks,” a frightful fissure in 
the cliff is shown, to which the name of “The 
Hunter’s Leap ” has been given. It is not visible 
till one is on the edge of it. Sea-pinks, heather 
and frirze grow to its very edge. A creeping 
sensation comos over one, as, looking into the 
dizzy depths below, he hears the hollow murmur¬ 
ing of the incoming tide. Here it was that a 
frightened horse, in frill career, plunged blindly 
across, bearing on his back the terrified hunts¬ 
man, to give a name to the place, and to die with 
the terror of the recollection of his peril, on his 
arrival homo. 


ALONE. 

BY PHI LA H. CASE. 

N a desolate isle, far out at sea, 

I am left alone, ’neath a stormy sky. 
Where I watch from the bare rocks, silently, 
The beautiful white-winged ships go by. 

The waves break over the barren roof, 

And toss their foam-capped heads in glee; 

But they only mock at my tears and grief. 

For they bring no ship, to my isle, for me. 

Far out thro’ the silent, boding gloom, 

I can catch a glimpse of a passing sail. 

Yet it nothing rocks of my weary doom, 

As it glides away in the freshening gale. 

I can see the glimmer of rosy light 
In its wake, where the golden sunbeams play, 
And the murmuring ripples are soft and bright. 
That follow her when she glides away. 

Another comes sweeping adown the bay, 

With banners afloat in the stirring breeze, 

And rapturous music, joyous and gay, 

Swells out in the emerald-tinted seas. 

’Tis the ship of Hope—the gayest of all— 

And her crew are happy as crew can be; 
Though I’ve hailed her oft, with piteous call. 

She will never stop at my isle for me. 

And the one that glides with such easy grace, 
With sails as white as the winter snow— 
Leaving a glittering, silvery trace 
In the water that flashes across her bow— 

Ah! that is the beautifril ship of Love; 

And I’ve called as loud as call I might, 

Yet with never a word, like a languid dove, 

She floated silently out of sight. 

And still on my isle, so bleak and bare, 

While the storm comes down on my aching head, 
When the mists and surf have drenched my hair, 
And my feet on the bare, cold rocks have bled, 
Yet, with never the ghost of a joy or a smile, 

I sit and gaze far over the sea, 

With a lingering hope that, after awhile, 

Some white-winged ship will come for me. 
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FLORENCE. 


A VISION of youth and gladness, 

She brightens the dim, old woods, 
And the joy of her laughing spirit 
Is thrilling their solitudes. 

O maiden of wondrous beauty! 

Thou child so blooming and fair! 

Of the summer’s beautiful roses, 

Not one may with thee compare. 

Soon fades the rose’s beauty— 

As a dream it passes away— 


But thou bloomest brighter and fresher 
In the glow of each new-born day. 

O’er the ferns thou trippest, sinking, 
While the bark of thy playmate rings; 
And the morning sun around thee 
His golden mantle flings. 

Yon thicket thrills with the music 
Of some happy-hearted bird; 

But, oh! the song thou singest 
Is the sweetest ever heard! 
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On thy cheeks with youth-light flushing, 
On thy lips so melting and sweet, 

Of a thousand new-blown roses 
The bloom and the brightness meet. 

A golden, enchanting net-work 
Is the sweep of thy sunny hair; 

Thine eyes, in their azure brightness, 

Are of shining stars a pair. 

’Round thy lips, in youthful gladness, 

The gay jests merrily dart; 

Yet, brightest of all thy beauties, 

Is thy fresh and child-like heart. D. 


poet a small but well selected collection of books. 
These seem to have excited a thirst for knowledge 
in tho boy, and, during the moments that ho 
snatched from his work in the iron-foundry w'here 
he was employed, he speedily made himself mas¬ 
ter of their contents. His ambition thus excited, 
he gave himself up to tho cultivation of literature 
by means of private study. A copy of Thomson’s 
“Seasons,” which came into his possession, in¬ 
spired him with the desire to become a poet. That 
intense love of nature, which is the marked char¬ 
acteristic of every true pootic mind, he already 
possessed. How earnestly he must have pursued 
his studies, we may infer from tho fact that in less 



EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 

THE “CORN-LAW RHYMER.” 


BT J. B. D. 


E BENEZER ELLIOTT, the “Corn-Law 
Rhymer,” as he has been popularly styled, 
was bom at Masborough, near Sheffield, 
England, in 1781. His parentage was humble, his 
father occupying a subordinate clerkship in the 
iron-works at Rotherham. His early education is 
said to have been neglected, because he was thought 
too dull a boy to profit by instruction. When he 
was about fifteen, however, a clergyman, a friend 
of the family, bequeathed to the father of the future 


than two years from this time, when he was Just 
turned of seventeen, young Elliott published his 
first book, “ The Vernal Walk,” a poem by which 
his love of nature and his familiarity with “ The 
Seasons ” are strikingly shown. It also indicates 
by its charming descriptions, so evidently drawn 
from the life, how deeply the scenery of his native 
district had been impressed upon his mind. 

“ The Vernal Walk ” was soon after followed by 
another poem entitled “ Night.” Neither of those 
pieces appears to have met with much success; nor 
did the public seem to appreciate the volume of 
poems with which the indefatigable young “ rhy¬ 
mer” speedily ventured a third time before the 
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world. Elliott was now ready to give up; but 
Southey, with whom he had become acquainted, 
encouraged him to go on. “ There is power in the 
least of these tales,” said tho older bard; 44 but the 
higher you pitch your tones, the better you suc¬ 
ceed. Thirty years ago, they would have made 
your reputation ; thirty years hence, the world will 
wonder that they did not do so.” 

Southey, however, seems, in this matter, to have 
foiled as a prophet; for the poems upon which he 
laid such stress ore now seldom read, and, though 
not without merit, most certainly are no cause of 
wonder as not having made the reputation of their 
author. And had not Elliott, whose limited edu¬ 
cation, combined with a rugged, though sympa¬ 
thetic, nature, hardly qualified him for successfully 
treating such gentle themes as he had so far at¬ 
tempted, been led by a great public event to turn 
his poetic talents into another channel, it is pro¬ 
bable the world would have forgotten him long 
since. 

The event to which I refer, was the agitation for 
the repeal of the corn-laws. This agitation was 
seriously begun, for the last time, by the forma¬ 
tion, in 1841, of what was called the Anti-Com- 
Law League. In the discussion of the questions 
to which it gave rise, the disclosures made of the 
appalling hardships of the working people, pro¬ 
duced by the cruel import laid upon the neces¬ 
saries of life, stirred Elliott’s rugged, but noble 
and kindly nature to its very depths, aroused his 
most earnest sympathies, and furnished him with 
topics calculated to call out all the resources of his 
vigorous and fiery intellect. The abolition of the 
Corn Laws now became the one great thought of 
his life. His celebrated 44 Corn-Law Rhymes” 
were the result. 44 They had the ring of the anvil 
in them.” Their peculiar merits received imme¬ 
diate recognition. The gonerous and manly sym¬ 
pathy they expressed for the oppressed toilers of 
his country, won for their author the appellation, 
which he justly deserved, of 44 The Poet of the 
People.” Nor is it too extravagant to say of them, 
that they were quite as instrumental, especially in 
the manufacturing districts, in fanning the excite¬ 
ment, and in stirring up those almost revolutionary 
outbreaks, which finally led to the repeal of the 
obnoxious laws, as was the combined eloquence 
of all the members of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

Besides being a poet, Elliott was, fortunately, a 
man of business, industrious, energetic and pru¬ 
dent. He had a happy talent of combining trade 
with literature. He did not deem it necessary that 
one should be idle in order to be a genius. Rising 
steadily in his employment, he realized, long 
enough before his death to be able to enjoy the 
fruits of it, a handsome competence as a steel re¬ 
finer and iron merchant. He died, at his resi¬ 
dence, near Barnsley, in 1849, having almost 
reached the scriptural limit of life—threescore and 
ten. 

The last edition of his poems, over which he 
exercised personal supervision, appeared in one 
volume, in 1846. An edition, with a life and in¬ 
troduction by Griswold, was published in New 
York some twenty years ago—in 1850,1 believe. 

Speaking of Elliott’s poetry, a distinguished 


American critic remarks: 44 The inspiration of his 
verse is a fiery hatred of injustice. Without much 
creative power, he almost places himself beside 
men of genius, by the singular intensity and 
might of his sensibility. Ho understands the art 
of condensing passion. The great ambition of 
Elliott is to thunder. He is a brawny man, of 
nature’s own make, with more than the usual 
portion of the old Adam stirring within him, and 
he says, 4 1 do well to be angry.’ The mere Bight 
of tyranny, bigotry, meaimeSs, prompts his smi¬ 
ting invective. His poetry would hardly have 
been written by a man who was not physically 
strong. You can hear the ring of his anvil, and 
see the sparks fly off* from the furnace, as you 
read his verse.” 

In Elliott’s 44 Poet’s Epitaph,” the subject of 
which is Bums, he seems to me to have pictured 
very happily the characteristics of his own nature. 
At all events, it is one of his pleasantest pieces, 
though not, perhaps, a foir sample of his power as 
a 44 rhymer.” I give it, and a charry little bit of 
description, entitled “Spring,” together with a 
third piece, in a somewhat different vein, which 
last I have selected, not merely as affording a just 
idea of the general style and reflective habits of 
the author, but because it conveys a pleasant and 
well-deserved tribute to the labors of one whose 
genius has conferred so much honor upon our 
country. 

A POET’S EPITAPH. 

Stop, mortal! Here thy brother lies,— 

The poet of the poor, 

His books were rivers, woods and skies. 

The meadow and the moor; 

His teachers were the tom heart’s wail, 

The tyrant, and the slave, 

The street, the factory, the jail. 

The palace,—and the grave! 

Sin met thy brother everywhere! 

And is thy brother blamed ? 

From passion, danger, doubt and care, 

He no exemption claimed. 

The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest worm, 

He feared to scorn or hate; 

But, honoring in a peasant’s form, 

Tho equal of the great, 

He blessed the steward whose wealth makes 
--The poor man’s little more; 

Yet loathed the haughty wretch that takes 
From plundered labor’s store. 

A hand to do, a head to plan, 

A heart to feel and dare,— 

Tell man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. 


SPRING. 

Again the violet of our early days 
Drinks beauteous azure from the golden sun, 
And kindles into fragrance at his blaze; 

The streams rejoice that winter's work is done, 
Talk of to-morrow’s cowslips as they run. 

Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom ! 

Thy leaves are coming, snowy-blossomed thorn! 
Wake, buried lily! Spirit, quit thy tomb! 
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And thou, shade-loving hyacinth, be bora! 

Then haste, sweet rose I sweet woodbine hymn 
the morn, 

Whose dew-drops shall illume with pearly light 
Each grassy blade that thick-embattled stands 
From sea to sea, while daisies infinite, 

Uplift in praise their little glowing hands, 

O’er every hill that under heaven expands. 

ON SEEING AUDUBON’S “ BIRDS OF AMERICA.” 
“ Painting is silent music.” So said one 
Whose prose is sweetest painting. Audubon! 
Thou Raphael of great Nature’s woods and seas! 
Thy living forms and hues, thy plants, thy trees, 
Bring deathless music from the houseless waste— 
The immortality of truth and taste. 

Thou givest bright accents to the voiceless sod; 
And all thy pictures are mute hymns to God. 
Why hast thou power to bear the untraveled soul 
Through farthest wilds, o’er ocean’s stormy roll, 
And to the prisoner of disease bring home 
The homeless birds of ocean’s roaring foam, 

But that thy skill might bid tho desert sing 
The sun-bright plumage of the Almighty’s wing? 
With his own hues thy splendid lyre is strung; 
For genius speaks the universal tongue. 

* 4 Come,” cries the bigot, black with pride and 
wine— 

“ Come and hear me —the word of God is mine!” 

“ But I,” saith He, who paves with suns His car, 
And makes the storms His coursers from afar, 
And, with a glance of His all-dazzling eye, 

Smites into crashing fire the boundless sky— 

“ I speak in this swift sea-bird’s speaking eyes, 
These passion-shivered plumes, these lucid dyes; 
This beauty is my language! in this breeze 
I whisper love to forests and the seas; 

I speak in this lone flower—this dewdrop cold— 
That hornet’s sting—yon serpent’s neck of gold: 
These are my accents. Hear them! and behold 
How well my prophet-spoken truth agrees 
With the dread truth and mystery of these 
Sad, beauteous, grand, love-warbled mysteries!” 
Yes, Aububon! and men shall read in thee 
His language, written for eternity; 

And if, immortal in its thoughts, the soul 
Shall live in Heaven, and spurn the tomb’s control, 
Angels shall re-transcribe, with pens of fire, 

Thy forms of nature’s terror, love and ire, 

Thy copied words of God—when death-struck 
suns expire. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 

BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 

I N these days of books, magazines and news¬ 
papers, it is hard for us to form any idea of 
ages that were bookless. Yet it is but a few' 
centuries since a single volume was a luxury to 
be afforded by only a very few. In the year 1300, 
the library of Oxford consisted of 44 a few tracts 
kept in chests,” and that of Louis IX. of France 
contained the works of but four classical writers. 
In 1364, the French royal library was increased to 
twenty volumes. Soon after the number was 
raised to nine hundred, and in the middle of the 


next century it was purchased by the Duke of 
Bedford and carried to London. Twenty years 
before the discovery of America, Louis XI. wish¬ 
ing to borrow a manuscript from the library of the 
Faculty of Paris, was forced to sell a portion of his 
plate in order to deposit one hundred crowns of 
gold as security for its safe return. 44 A student 
of Paris, who was reduced, raised a new fortune 
by leaving in pawn a manuscript of a body of law, 
and a grammarian who was ruined by a fire re¬ 
built his house with two small volumes of Cicero.” 
Fifty years later a collection of two thousand 
manuscripts, owned by a German abbot, was con¬ 
sidered so wonderful that princes and learned men 
made long journeys to see it. 

Wonderful stories are, however, told of the 
libraries of the ancients. The first one mentioned 
in history is said to have been formed by the 
Egyptian King Osymandyas. Little is known of 
it excepting the inscription 44 Storehouse of Medi¬ 
cine for the Mind,” but that alone says much for 
the wisdom of the founder, for ages of ignorance 
have always been ages of barbarism. The Alex¬ 
andrian Library was by far the most famous an¬ 
cient collection of books. While in the hands of 
its first manager it reached the size of fifty thou¬ 
sand volumes, and, according to some authorities, 
at the time of its greatest prosperity it contained 
four hundred thousand, and according to others, 
seven hundred thousand books, embracing the 
literature of Rome, Greece, India and Egypt. 
When Alexandria was besieged by Julius Caesar, 
a portion of the collection was burned, but was 
afterward replaced from the rival library of Per- 
gamos, which was sent by Marc Anthony as a 
present to Cleopatra. In tho fourth century a 
largo portion was sacrificed at the general destruc¬ 
tion of heathen temples by a mob of ignorant, 
fanatical Christians, and the work was completed 
at tho taking of the city by the Calif Omar, three 
hundred years later. Thus was wantonly de¬ 
stroyed the noblest collection of books then in 
existence. No estimate can be formed of what the 
world has lost by such acts of careless or wilful 
destruction. 

Until within a short period, conquerors have 
wrecked their vengeance not less upon the trea¬ 
sures of art and literature belonging to their vic¬ 
tims than upon their persons. The Persians de¬ 
stroyed the books of the Phoenicians and the 
Egyptians. The conquerors of Ireland annihilated 
the ancient records, and those of Mexico burned 
works which we would pay any price to recover. 
As late as the days of Cromwell, it was proposed 
in the British Parliament that all the records in 
the Tower should be destroyed and the history of 
the nation begin from that date. The project was 
defeated by a speech from Sir Matthew Hale. 

Religious zeal has been, if possible, more vin¬ 
dictive than political. It is said that the final de¬ 
struction of tho Alexandrian Library was ordered 
by the Caliph Omar on the ground that as the 
Koran contained the sum of all wisdom, his fol¬ 
lowers needed no other book. Whether this story 
be true or not, it is known that most of the Persian 
literature perished by such an edict issued by one 
of his faith. Nor has such mistaken zeal been 
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confined to the followers of Mahomet. “ The Ro¬ 
mans burnt the books of the Jews, of the Christians 
and oi' the Philosophers; the Jews burnt the 
books of the Christians and the Pagans, and the 
Christians burnt the books of the Pagans and the 
Jews.” The most valuable ancient work9 were 
effaced by the monks of the Middle Ages, that 
they might use the parchment for the trivial records 
of the monasteries and the lives of the saints. The 
library of the Palatine Apollo, a treasure collected 
by a succession of emperors, was burned by the 
order of Pope Gregory VII., to prevont the monks 
studying anything but the Holy Scriptures. At 
the time of the Reformation, the fact that a book 
had red letters on the title-page, insured its con¬ 
demnation by the Reformers, and the Puritans 
never allowed anything to escape them which they 
suspected of being popish. 

From these records of destruction it is a plea¬ 
sure to turn to accounts of modem libraries. 
Almost every country in Europe has, at least, one 
noble collection of books, Germany, France and 
England taking the lead. In the United States 
we have none that can vie with those of these 
older nations, but, probably, no people were ever 
so well supplied with good reading. Almost 
every village has its little circulating library, and 
in our great cities they are growing to enormous 
proportions. 

Perhaps, in selecting one great library to de¬ 
scribe, we cannot do better than to take that of the 
British Museum. The reading-room alone was 
erected by order of Parliament, between the years 
1854 and 1857, at an expense of one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. It is principally of iron, 
strength, economy of space and safety from fire 
being the three chief requisites. The dome is but 
two feot smaller than that of the Pantheon at 
Rome, but while the piers that support that occupy 
nearly seven thousand five hundred feet, the iron 
columns of the Museum fill only two hundred. 
The book-shelves in the library are of iron, as are 
their supports, and everywhere, except against the 
outside waits, they are deep enough to hold two 
rows of books, which are separated by an iron 
lattice. All the partitions are formed of these 
double rows of books. They will hold one million 
volumes, and if stretched out in a single shelf 
would extend twenty-five miles. This is the 
library itself. The reading-room, which is directly 
under the dome, has accommodations for eighty 
thousand volumes more, and for three hundred 
persons. Each person has a sort of stall four feet 
and three inches long, and fitted up with two 
shelves, one for writing and one for books, and he 
is supplied with pen and ink. To insure his com¬ 
fort, one part of the iron framework is contrived 
to bring him fresh air, and the other contains hot- 
water pipes, by which the temperature may be 
regulated. One drawback there is, indeed—the 
library cannot be used in the evening, for under 
no circumstances may a light be carried into it. 
Nor is it free in any such sense as the Astor and 
Peabody libraries. Certain formalities must be 
gone through with in order to obtain admittance. 
Application must be made in writing to the prin¬ 
cipal librarian, accompanied by a description of 


person and residence, and a written recommenda¬ 
tion. The librarian may then, if he pleases, grant 
a ticket of admission for not more than six months, 
or he may refer the applicant to the trustees. 

The department of printed books is the largest 
in the Museum. The keeper has thirty-ono assist¬ 
ants, and there are also omployed sixteen tran¬ 
scribers and sixty-two attendants. In 1860, the 
library contained seven hundred thousand printed 
volumes, aside from all manuscripts, maps, charts, 
etc., and as the rate of increase is about twenty 
thousand a year, the number must now have 
reached one million. 

This magnificent collection was founded in the 
middle of the last century, by Sir Hans Sloanc, 
who ordered that, at his death, his library of 
fifty thousand volumes should be offered to the 
government for the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, about a quarter of its value, to be used as 
the foundation of a public library. The offer was 
accepted, and George II. soon added the library 
which had been gathered by the kings of England 
since the days of Henry VIII., and which included 
some very valuable private collections. He also 
transferred to the library of the British Museum 
the privilege which had belonged to the royal 
collection of receiving free a copy of every work 
published in the empire—a right which is now 
shared by several other libraries. Since then it 
has been the fashion to make donations to the 
British Museum, and to its shelves have been 
transferred many splendid private collections, 
among which may be mentioned Dr. Bentley’s 
classical and Dr. Burney’s musical libraries, and 
the general collection made by George III., which 
was valued at two hundred thousand pounds, and 
was probably the finest ever made by one person. 
Besides all gifts from private persons to the 
library, the publio expenses of keeping up the 
institution and purchasing additions, amounted to 
a million and a half pounds in the first century. 

The value of a donation cannot bo inferred from 
its size, a rare old manuscript being often more 
prized than the most magnificent modern publi¬ 
cation. The price which will sometimes be paid 
for an old book is almost incredible. The highest 
exhibition of book madness which we have had 
yet, took place at the late sale of the Perkins col¬ 
lection, near London. Seven hundred and sixteen 
pounds were paid for a copy of Shakspeare; but 
the principal attraction was two copies of the 
Mazarin Bible, so called because they were dis¬ 
covered in the library of Cardinal Mazarin. They 
enjoyed the double distinction of being, probably, 
the first printed copies of the Latin Bible, and the 
first books struck off on Guttenberg’s metal types. 
One was on paper and the other on vellum. The 
first brought the sum of two thousand six hundred 
and ninety pounds, and the second that of three 
thousand four hundred pounds, nearly double the 
amount that was ever paid for a printed book be¬ 
fore. We can but wonder what will be the next 
exhibition of Bibliomania. 


Honor and riches are the two wheels upon 
which the whole world is moved; these are the. 
two springs of our discontent. 
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THE ISLE OF PHIL£. 

BT E. J. N. SAMMLER. 

T HOUGH only about four hundred yards in 
length by one hundred and thirty in width, 
the little island of Phil® makes a consider¬ 
able figure, especially in the eyes of the antiquary, 
as containing some of the finest Egyptian remains 
to be found anywhere. It lies in the Nile, just 
above the first cataract, in Upper Egypt, and not 
tar from the Nubian border. The City of Phil® 
is said to owe its existence to the Ptolemies, who 
designed it as a friendly meeting place and a com¬ 
mon emporium for the Egyptians and the Ethi¬ 
opians. Hence, according to some, the name of 
the place, Philai, from Philos , “a friend.” Other 
authorities, however, derive the name from the 
Arabic Phil , “an elephant,” thus making the 
name identical with Elephantina. By others still, 


racters on the faces of the ancient buildings which 
the Egyptians had erected; but those Greek in¬ 
scriptions are themselves intersected, and in many 
parts destroyed, by figures cut upon them, in the 
true Egyptian style, thus proving that the native 
people retained their peculiar style of art under 
the dominion of the Greek kings and the Roman 
emperors. 

There is a curious effect of light and shade pro¬ 
duced by the position of the remains of Phil® 
near the Tropic of Cancer. As the sun approaches 
his northern limit and rises higher in the heavens, 
the shadows from the bold projecting cornices and 
mouldings sink lower and lower on the broad 
surface of the walls, till at last, when the sun has 
obtained his greatest elevation, the vertical walls 
remain in deep shade, forming a striking contrast 
with the blazing brightness that is cast over every 
surrounding object. 



it is maintained that the name is from the Egyp¬ 
tian Phi lakh , “the end,” or “ extremity’’—that 
is, of Egypt. 

In the immediate vicinity of Phil® was a small, 
rocky island, called Abastos by the Greeks, from 
the circumstance of its being permitted the priests 
alone to set foot on it, and its house being inacces¬ 
sible to others. Here was the tomb of Oriris, Isis 
having there deposited his remains. The modern 
name of Phil® is Gcrirat-el-Birbe , or “Temple 
Island,” in allusion to the remains of antiquity 
upon it. 

As has already been said, Phil® is one of the 
richest spots of Egypt in architectural beauty. It 
is also one of the most instructive as to the evi¬ 
dence of buildings being raised in the real and the 
mixed Egyptian style at a period long after the 
race of native monarchs had ceased to rule. On 
the propyls of the great temple on this island there 
are some Greek inscriptions. At first we should 
be disposed to say that the Greeks cut these cha- 


BURROWING BEES. 

BY JOHN H. CLARK. 


T HE apid® or bee family contains some of the 
most interesting, and one of the most useful 
of all insects. The different species are very 
numerous, and they are widely distributed over 
all parts of the earth. 

There is one group of insects belonging to this 
family which has received the popular name of 
Pith-Boring Bees, oil account of the habits of its 
members, which make their nests in tunnels which 
they burrow in the pith of various plants. 

There are many species of pith-boring bees; 
and they all construct very curious nests, which, 
of course, differ according to the species of bee 
that makes them. There is one .species which 
makes a very beautiful nest, consisting of a series 
of cells plared one above another, in the hollow 
stem or stalk of some plant. The manner in 
which it constructs its nest is very interesting. 
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After searching about until it has found a stalk 
suited to its purposes, i. e., one that has the top 
either broken or cut off, it sets to work excavating 
the pith, and works away until it has made a tun¬ 
nel some inches in depth. It then changes its 
employment, and flies off in search of honey and 
pollen, which are to bo the food of its future off¬ 
spring. Aftor having deposited a small quantity 
of this substance in the bottom of the tunnel, it 
lays thereon an egg, and then proceeds to construct 
above it a coiling, which will also serve as the 
floor to another cell. The ceiling is about an 
eighth of an inch in thickness, and is composed 
of the fine particlps of pith which it has removed 
from the stalk. These particles it presses firmly 
together, forming with them a coiling or partition 
so solid that it may easily be removed from its 
place without injuring it in the least. The pith is, 
probably, given this great adhesive power by some 
fluid secretod by the bee. After having completed 
the first ceiling, it starts off after more pollen and 
honey, and proceeds to construct another cell in 
the same manner. And so it continues until it 
has formed a series of cells, some eight or nine in 
number. 

Tho ceilings are double-concave, that is, both 
sides of them arc concave. And they are placed 
from one-fourth to three-eighths of an inch apart, 
thus forming an oblong cylindrical cell with con¬ 
vex ends. 

In such a nest, the females always occupy the 
lowor colls, while the upper ones contain the 
males. 44 The bees,” writes Mr. F. Smith, “ which 
arrive at their perfect condition, or rather those 
which are first anxious to escapo into day, are 
two or three in the upper cells—these are males; 
the females are usually ten or twelvo days 
later.” 

Here we see manifested one of those wise pro¬ 
visions of nature by which God preserves all His 
creatures. If the order of nature was reversod, 
and those insects in the lower cells came first to 
their maturity, thoy could by no moans escapo, 
and would, in all probability, perish of starvation 
before thoy could reach the open air. But this 
difficulty, we see, is guarded against in the man¬ 
ner before stated; those in the upper colls escaping 
first, thus leaving an open passage-way for those 
lower down in the tunnel. 

There is another group of burrowing bees named 
Loaf-Cutters. One species of this group, the Rose- 
Cutter Bee, also constructs its nest in a tunnel 
which it burrows in some branch or other wood. 
It seems, however, to prefer the real wood, to 
pith; and generally makes its tunnel in some old 
decaying post or tree. And, instead of making 
partitions in the tunnel, and thus forming its cells, 
it takes altogether a different method, and con¬ 
structs them of semicircular pieces which it cuts 
from rose-leaves. These pieces it bends into a 
curved form, and then presses them, one after an¬ 
other, into the tunnel, fitting them into each other 
in such a manner that they form a small thimble¬ 
shaped cell, in which it deposits an egg together 
with some bee-bread, a substance which is com¬ 
posed of pollen mixed with honey. It then pro¬ 
ceeds to make another cell in the same way, and 


sometimes continues until it has formed a series 
some two inches in length. 

Some species of burrowing bees make their 
nests in the ground; others in the mortar of old 
walls, and there is one large species, the Carpenter 
Bee, which makes a truly wonderful nest in a tube 
or tunnel which it bores in an old tree or post. It 
makes its cells by partitions in the tunnel, as does 
the Pith-Boring Bee, before mentioned, but its 
nest displays much moro skill and beauty than 
does that of the Pith-Boring Bee. 

Some species of burrowing bees, although they 
will dig industriously, when obliged to do so, are 
very apt to savo themselves that trouble if possible, 
and make their nests in some hollow already 
existing. Nail or auger holes in old fences and 
out-houses may often be found to contain such 
nests, and so may the projecting straws of a straw- 
covered roof, and all other such places which afford 
the bees a suitable burrow in which to build 
them. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO} 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WE8T. 

BY ROSEL.LA RICE. 

No. 5. 

44 All the fragrant air 
Was tremulous with the sweet Joy of life. 

The thrilling of bird-music and the hum 
Of honey-bees among the dewy flowers 
Was woven through the sunny atmosphere, 

Like the rich warp and woof of some fine web.” 

Rusha Punderson never road a line of poetry in 
her life, except what she read in her little camp- 
meeting hymn-book, but she felt tho spirit of this 
as she stood that May morning leaning upon the 
bars, her sleeves rolled up above her elbows, and 
her hair pushed back ftom her sunburnt forehead. 
Adam, her husband, was coming down the path 
and she was waiting for him. 

When lie drew near she said, 44 Well?” in a 
questioning, waiting way, and he, knowing what 
she meant answered: 44 Yes, sure ’nough, there is 
a family over on sixteen, come from ole Virginny, 
man an’ wife and two young ’uns, an’ I reckon 
they’re ’bout as poor as the law ’lows. Better go 
over an’ see ’em soon ’s you can; maybe they 
might lx? a wantin’ somethin’; anyhow' we most 
show fellar feelin’ for human critters livin’ in the 
woods. Wo know how it w'ent two year ago,” 
and tho man, Adam, stooped down and tucked the 
rag into the toe of his dilapidated old shoe. 14 Cur’us 
that this ’femal rag will come creepin’ out in that 
pesky hole every time I set my foot in motion 
like; might jus’ as well go clean barefoot an’ done 
with, only fur the thorns, an’ snags, and pesky 
snakes Testin’ the path.” 

44 Well, I ’low I could go to-morrow ’f you can 
spare Jack fur me to ride,” said she, drawing her 
brows in a thoughtful way, as though she were 
making calculations. 

The next morning early, Jack stood at the bars 
with a little, old, worn, man’s saddle on, fastened 
with a strip of home-made linen girth, and a bri- i 
die that had seen palmier days. It was a little I 
matter whether he had on a saddle or not, for this 
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fire©, strong, brave, natural Woman of fifty-live 
years ago could ride as well without a saddle as 
with one. Jack had not time to stand and gnaw 
the post or try to touch his white nose to the green 
sprouts that marked the places of last year’s grow¬ 
ing saplings, for Rusha had made a pot of mush 
and placed it in a warm corner for dinner, and the 
tin cups and clumsy pewter spoons stood in a row 
on the shelf against the wall, and the children had 
received their orders about good behavior, and this 
bustling, active woman was ready to start. 

She wore a new linen gown of her own spinning 
and weaving, and thread stockings of her own 
making, and though she was plainly and coarsely 
clad, hers was a lace that one would look upon, 
and turn and look at again and again. Her eyes 
were bright and dark, and her hair black and 
abundant, and her face, though tanned from out¬ 
door exposure, was rosy and indicative of good 
health. Her little ones stood and watched her as 
she started on her first visit to the new family. 

The dear woman! how cleverly she mounted 
the waiting horse! She threw the bridle over his 
neck, and sprang on his back from the ground 
like a nimble boy. Her children thought the 
spring was graceful, and tho two little boys looked 
on admiringly, and something like a touch of 
electricity tingled in their veins, and made them 
shout with joy as the steed galloped along the path 
that terminated in the old Postage road, the only 
laid-out and made road in the country. 

It was about four miles the nearest way across 
the wilderness to the new home of tho new neigh¬ 
bors from i( ole Virginny.” 

Rusha*s eyes were very bright during that wild- 
wood ride, for the trees were blazed not more than 
half the way, and tho other half she had to be 
guided by, perhaps, instinct. 

A blazed tree meant a tree from which a patch 
of the bark, say the size of a man’s hand, or 
larger, had been cut off by a glancing blow or two 
of an axe. 

Sometimes she had to stop and think, or, as she 
said, “calkilate,” so as to be sure of the right 
points of the compass. But her intimate years in 
the trackless woods had taught her many things. 
It was not long until she heard the ringing strokes 
of an axe, and then she emerged into a small 
clearing, in the centre of which stood a rude cabin, 
from whose wide-mouthed mud chimney the blue 
smoke curled gracefully. She rodo up to the open 
door and sprang off the horse, and threw the 
bridle over his neck. Then stepping inside the 
doorway, she dropped a civil courtesy, at the same 
time waving both widely-spread hands with a 
motion that was intended to be very graceful. 

A small, sad-faced woman sat on a low bench 
nursing her baby. She covered her bosom, and 
looked up in a startled, scared way. 

“I’m Mis Punderson,” said Rusha, dropping 
another courtesy; “an’ I come over to see you, 
an’ bid you welcome to this part of the country. 
What might your name be?” 

The little newcomer rose and gathered the big 
baby up into a heap, and extending her hand with 
a cordial grasp, and a laugh that made her mouth 
open its very widest, said: 44 My name is Morgan; 


we come from ole Virginny; an’ I’s beginning to 
get homesick to see a woman’s face; an* I thank 
the Lord thet you’ve come to see me, Mis— 
Mis—” and here she hesitated, blushing rosy red. 

“Punderson,” suggested Rusha, with another 
waving of outspread hands. 

44 O Sister Punderson, Pm so glad to see a wo¬ 
man’s face!” said tho homesick little wife, and 
she clutched Rusha round the neck and kissed 
her with fervor. 

Then Rusha took the handkerchief off her head 
and smoothed back her wavy black hair, and in 
tho kindness of her heart said: 44 I’m not used to 
being empty-handed; let me take the child and 
rest your little arms. 

44 What’s your first name, Mis Morgan?” .said 
Rusha, trotting the baby in a jolly way on her 
knees. 

44 Becky,” was the reply. 44 An’ as we’re to b© 
nigh neighbors like, I’d rather you’d call me 
Becky.” 

44 An’ you call me Rusha,” was the answor. 

And henceforth those two women called each 
other by their fiist names. In loss than half an 
hour they knew each other’s ages, how long they 
had been married, how many children they had, 
and their names, and ages, and all about their 
husbands, and their prospects, and how much 
linen they had made, and how much sugar tho 
Pundersons had made since they came to the now 
country, how much w'ild honey they had gathered, 
how they tracked the bees to their hidden stores, 
and how many Methodists there were in the new 
country, and all those things that women of now- 
a-days would hardly tell to their sisters. 

It was not long until Mr. Morgan came to the 
cabin, and his wife introduced him as 44 my 
Moses.” 

Moses sat a little while, and then said he would 
put Mis Punderson’s critter in the stable. Tho 
stable was a large stump, to which he hitched 
Jack. His own horse was hitched on the other 
sido. Poles laid into forks that were driven into 
the ground made stalls. 

Afterwhile they had dinner. The table was a rude, 
split-out piece of puncheon, fastened on heavy pins 
that were driven into the log-wall. They had real 
tea to drink—the women had—“store tea,” they 
called it, that came all tho way from ole Virginny; 
and they had little 44 board-cake,” a corn-cak© 
mixed up with warm water and salt, and spread 
on a clean shingle, and baked before the fire until 
it was brown; then a knife was slipped under it 
and it was slid oft the shingle and turned over and 
baked on tho other side. When baked quickly, 
this is a delicious corn-cake. Then they had 
stewed plums, and maple sugar melted into 
syrup, and butter, and pickles, and dried venison, 
and stewed wild cherries. 

Rusha did not quite like the new neighbor, 
Moses; he had 44 read right smart,” he informed 
her, and he behaved as though he thought he was 
superior to the common folks in the new country. 
Rusha may have been mistaken, but this was her 
first impression of the new neighbor from ole 
Virginny. 

After dinner, Rusha made Becky sit down and 
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rest, and let her wash the dishos. Then she slyly 
slipped a little parcel out of her pocket and tossed 
it into the lap of her new-found friend, saying: 
“ Don’t amount to much, but it shows good will 
an* good fellowship.” 

It was a yard of home-spun linen, small chock, 
copperas and white, and meant to make an apron. 

Before Rusha started home in the afternoon, she 
had told Becky how to find the way to their 
cabin—because the visit was to be returned in less 
than a week—told her what direction to go; what 
thicket to avoid; where she would cross Goudy’s 
Run; which way to turn to leave the great wind- 
tall to the left; where she would strike the route 
marked by the blazed trees; where she would go 
’long side of the Indian trail, and when to hallo, 
so that she could answer her and come out to 
meet her. 

Moses wrinkled up his nose, and said he’d bet a 
wolf’s scalp that she’d get bewildered, and go 
round and round, and not know her own head 
from a ramrod; but the women looked at each 
other, as much as to say: 44 Only a man talking!” 

Jack was led up to a stump, and Rusha mounted 
and started homeward through the woods. 

And now I want to tell a pretty sight that Rusha 
saw on that wildwood ride. She told me of it her¬ 
self, fifty-eight years after it happened. 

She said: 44 I’ll never forgit the fust time I saw 
yer Uncle John an’ yer Aunt Betsey. I was on my 
way home from my fust visit to Becky Morgan’s, 
an* I stopt ole Jack while I’d watch a singularly 
beautiful bird that had ’lighted on a low sarvice- 
berry limb. It flirted this way an’ that, an’ it 
glittered till it e’enamost hurt my eyes. It was 
the brightest o’ green, an’ black, an’ red; all 
glossy, an’ sparklin’, an’ shinin’. Well, while I’s 
bendin* so *s to ketch a good view o’ the glowin’ 
bird, I heard the sweetest kind o’ singin’. At 
first I was terrified, an’ thought it was the angels 
o’ Heaven away in that solum place; but it cum 
nigher an’ nigher, an’ I begun to hear a russlin’ 
an’ a busslin’ o’ the de’d leaves, and the singin’ 
closter and closter, an’ I kep’ Jack still in behint 
some tangled shrubbery, an’ purty soon they cum 
in sight There must *a’ been fifteen or twenty of 
’em—the Methodys cornin’ home from a camp- 
meetin’ that had jus’ broke up that day. The 
path was narrer, and they hed to go it single file, 
two on one horse. Yer Uncle John an’ Aunt 
Betsey rode before; they were young then, had 
been married about a year or so, an’ they were 
both so handsome. She rode behind him, an’ was 
in her bare head; her hair was alight bright brown, 
and was in curls. Oh, but she was pretty! In¬ 
deed, they all looked so beautiftil, an’ they were 
all singing in reg’lar Methody style, at the top of 
their voices, but yer aunt was leadin’. I remem¬ 
ber the stirrin’ old hymn well: 

*' 1 What is this that casts you down? 

What is this that grieves you ? 

Hpeak an’ let the wust be known; 

Speakin’ may relieve you.* 

44 Raly, I felt mean, an’ little, an* wicked, a- 
sneakin’ down there quietly on Jack’s neck like a 
pore dispondin* sinner, an* they all looked so 
happy and purty an’ as if their &oes were ann’inted 


with the ile o’ gladness an’ forgiveness. Oh, I felt 
as if I’d give anything to have the religion that 
they had ; but, thank the Lord, me an’ Adam had 
not long to wait—the blessin’ was stored away j os* 
waitin’ our ’ceptance. I mind when yer aunt led 
out with the line, 4 Speakin’ may relieve you,’ I 
could have cried out as though I had twenty 
voices; my heart was ftill to bustin’.” 

Moses agreed to stay in the house and take care 
of the children the day his wife made her first 
visit to Rusha. She started early in the morning, 
and the last words her husband said were: 44 Now, 
if you get lost and bewildered and come bade 
home, I won’t let you try it the second time; and 
if you get so lost that you never find your way 
home, who shall I marry?” 

She laughingly replied: 14 Don’t marry too soon ; 
but, Moses, if I should get lost, what will I do?” 

He took the horse by the bridle and turned its 
head as though lie intended leading it back to the 
impromptu stable, but she climbed on a stump 
and signified her readiness to go. 

It was a beautiftil morning, and it was the first 
time she had been out in the woods alone and un¬ 
incumbered, and, as Moses predicted, she did 
become bewildered, and rode on, and on, but came 
not to the thicket, nor the run, nor the trail, but to 
a cabin, standing in a small clearing. She rode 
up to it to inquire where the Punderaon’s lived. 
She hailed, and a man came out; his countenance 
seemed familiar, but she could not tell where she 
had ever seen his face before. When she inquired 
where the Punderson’s lived, he stared at her and 
broke into a loud laugh. She was -at her own 
home, and the man with the strangely-familiar 
face was her own husband, Moses Morgan! 

44 Why, come in,” he said; ‘‘dismount, you‘11 
never find the way there; you are a great booby 
and not fit to go outside the house!” 

That touched her; she struck the horse a sting¬ 
ing cut across the neck, and was soon out of the 
sight of the man who had called her a booby. She 
remembered the route as Rusha had told her, she 
kept saying it over to herself and watching the 
points in the-course of the four miles’ journey. 

Astonishing! she rode, and rode, and came in 
sight of a cabin and a clearing, and again it was 
her own home. She hurried away lest her hus¬ 
band should see her and make her give up the 
attempt altogether. 44 He called me a booby,” she 
said, and she shut her teeth, and her eyes sparkled, 
and she galloped down the path that led across the 
trail. 

Oh, the beauty of the dense wildwood in those 
early days! But Becky Morgan had no time to 
note the tall oaks, the monster grape vines, the 
beds of plushy moss, the thickets a-quiver with 
bird-songs or the green aisles that seemed to reach 
away off and terminate in vast chambers over¬ 
arched with giant branches, outreaching and mag¬ 
nificent Her quick eye was looking for the 
brook, and the thicket, and the blazed trees. At 
length she came upon a straggling little path, and 
she saw blazed trees to the right and the left, but 
she knew not in which direction to turn. She 
halted, and stared around her, and sighed. “He 
called me a booby,” she said, bitterly, and then 
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she remembered that Rusha had told her to hallo, 
and she would reply. 

And the ringing voice went out upon the wide 
forest in a long, loud 44 Rusha! Rusha!” She 
listened. Only the echoes came back to her in a 
mournfully prolonged “ R-u-s-h-a.” 44 He called 
me a booby,” she thought, and again she called 
the name of her new neighbor. She listoped, and 
an answer came back to her from, oh, so far away, 
that it seemed to come from over the sea! It took 
its rise in a wonderful pair of lungs, that long, 
loud 44 hoo-hoo!” did, and it stopped not with one 
answering call, it was repeated again and again, 
and all she had to do was to ride in the direction 
of the stentorian voice that rang like a bugle. 
Rusha and her children met her on the way. 
They were as glad to see her as though they were 
old friends. The children called her Aunt Becky, 
and she dismounted and let the little boys and 
their sister ride the rest of the way. 

How the women did visit! how fast they talked 
and how fhst they became acquainted. 

The Punderaons had no clock, but Rusha could 
tell by the sunshine on the puncheon floor the 
hour of the day. If the day were cloudy then 
they had no time. She knew when to begin to get 
the dinner ready; when the sun shone in at the 
door and reached the fourth crack in the floor. 

She got a good dinner that day. They had rye 
ooffee, and white flour biscuit—not very white, but 
as good as could be had in the new country—pota¬ 
toes, honey, and butter, and dried venison, and 
custard, and curd cheese, and plum pie, and pre¬ 
served cherries and grapes. 

They had no teaspoons, and they had to eat their 
custard and preserves with a knife and fork. 
Rusha had only one kettle, but she boiled water 
enough in it to make the coffee and cook the pota¬ 
toes at one time, and then she hurried and had the 
biscuit ready to bake just as soon as the potatoes 
were done. The same kettle was used to make 
mush in, bake loaves of raised corn-bread, hull 
corn, preserve fruit and berries, and when small 
washings were done the clothes were boiled in it. 
It is wonderful how the ingenuity of woman can 
contrive when compelled by necessitous circum¬ 
stances. 

Becky wore her new linen apron that day, and 
that she might show “good will,” likewise, she 
brought Rusha a piece of red ribbon to put on her 
best lace cap. 

In the afternoon Rusha showed her new neigh¬ 
bor the way home in a way so positive and sure 
that Becky was never lost again. They both rode 
the same horse, and Rusha went with her until 
she was in sight of her own cabin. 

I said to Rusha: “ Were you always good friends 
with your old-time neighbor V ’ 

44 Well, 'yes, rather; but a kind of a coldness 
oome in a-tween us in three or four years after; 
but then ’twa’n’t her fault.” 

Dear Rusha! she was like good old Jenks with 
his Jane Whittlesey. 

44 Tell me about it,” I said; 44 1 am interested in 
knowing just how much the women of fifty and 
sixty years ago were like our women of the pre¬ 
sent day.” 

vox* x Lin.— 22. 


44 Well, ’twasn’t her fault. You see we were all 
members of the Methody church together at this 
time, an’ somehow talk got out that Sister Becky 
Morgan wa’n’t sadisfled. Anyhow, she’d quit 
coinin’ to meetin’ an’ class, an’ it got to be ser’us 
talk that she was onsadisfled, an’ that old Mr. 
Mintringer, a Univarsalist preacher, had been at 
Moses Morgan’s time an’ ag’in. Well, it was 
talked over among us, an’ Sister Hays an’ me 
were ’p’inted to go an’ talk with Becky. Now I 
was mortal ’fraid of Morgan hisself, he was so 
proud an’ overbearin’ an’ soomful-like, and Sister 
Hays felt the same way, an’ we ’lowed we 
wouldn’t mind it if only we could happen there 
sometime when he was away from home. Well, 
it run on for weeks that way; we were still the 
a’p’inted ones, an’ the church was dependin’ on 
us. In the meantime Becky was confinded. Sister 
Hays an’ me looked at each other, an’ said, 4 Well, 
we’ll go and visit her when the right time comes.’ 
In less than a week. Sister Hays was the new 
mother of a pqir of twin boys—you’ve heard of 
’em, Romilus an’ Remus; they live out West 
now—an’ the next Monday my Azariar was born. 
In about five weeks after, we heard that the nabors 
had all j’ined together with Mr. Morgan to buy 
salt, an’ that he was going down to Zanesville 
with two critters to pack some home. There was 
no wagon-road then, an’ stuff had to be packed on 
critters’ backs, an’ let ’em travel one behind 
t’other. It was a hard way o’ gitten salt, but it 
was the only way, an’ it was surprisen the lots 
that could be packed that way. 

44 That was our time to go then, while he was 
away, an’ I sent word to Sister Hays to see if she 
was ready and willin’. She said she was, an’ for 
me to come bright an’ airly the next momin’, an’ 
we’d ride down there an* visit, an’ have our pious 
talk all to ourselves. I fixed things handy for the. 
young uns* dinners, and toted Azariar, an’ went 
cross lots. 

44 Now I want to tell you how we looked. Sister 
Hays an’ me, when we started. I lafifed then, an’ 
I’ve lafted every time I’ve thought of it ever 
since; an* I’m nin’ty-two years old now, an’ it’s 
just as laffable as ever it was. Sister Hays an’ I’d 
often gone visitin’ together, an’ oft on church 
business, an’ such, an’ we alius rode their old 
Nell; I rode behind her on piece o’ gray linsey- 
woolsey. Old Nell was led out this momin’ for 
us, an’ behold a pair o’ cute little twin colts came 
trottin’ along at her heels. I hadn’t heard about 
’em, or I s’pect I’d rode our Jack. 

44 Hays’ X Roads saw a funnier sight then than 
the beautiful village of Haysville ever saw since 
that day. Sister Hays carried the two babies, 
made up into one bundle; she rode before. I car¬ 
ried my Azariar, an’ rode behind her. The little 
colts followed after us; but they soon got tired an’ 
lagged, an’ I had to whinny, and whicker, an* 
make all kinds of fcolty-talk an’ endearin’ horse- 
talk. It was the fust time the colts had ever been 
out of the barn-yard, an* they didn’t know how 
large the airth was, an’ acted as though they was 
afeard they’d fall over the edge of it I never 
laughed so hard in my life. Sometimes I had to 
get off an’ go back, an’ almost pull ’em along by 
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the tails. We made quite a procession—three 
critters, an’ three boys, and two women. 

44 Well, we got to Becky’s, and were having a 
famous visit; we put the four new babies all to¬ 
gether, heads even; an’ we were all talkin’ at 
once, an’ getfcin’ dinner; I was cleanin’ a chicken, 
an’ Becky was makin’ berry pie, an’ Sister Hays 
was peelin’ taters, when a shadder fell acrost the 
doorway, an' who should come in but Moses his- 
self! The fordin’ over Jerome Creek was not 
passable on acoount o’ high water, an’ he’d come 
home to wait till the next day. 

44 Oh, we were most mortally Berry! And there 
that old fellar sot an’ sot, just as though Sattan 
was in him, an’ he never give us one bit of a 
chance even to say a private word to Becky. He 
never liked the Methodys, an’ I’ve a notion he 
tormented her until she gave ’em up, and was 
willin' to do anything for peace. 

“ That was the last visit I ever had with poor 
Becky Morgan. I offen met with her at the neigh¬ 
bors at flax-pullin’s, cm’ quiltin’s, and bury in’s; 
but I couldn’t enjoy her company like I did the 
fust couple o’ years. 

44 The colts behaved themselves better on their 
way home'ards, an’ our little patch o’ babies slep’ 
all the road. Sister Hays an’ me offen talked in 
our old age about the difficulties that beset church 
committees in airly times when there was only 
one way o’ travelling” 


OLD ENGLISH CHARITIES.* 

T HE local charities connected with the family 
history of great landowners in England form 
one of the most interesting classes of public 
relief. They date chiefly from ante-Reformation 
times, and often embody a hidden symbolism into 
which none save the antiquary now cares to in¬ 
quire. It is a mistake to suppose that all the dying 
bequests of pious folk in the Middle Ages were 
devoted to the 44 Church” proper: the larger part 
certainly were, although the spirit that prompted 
even the making of such bequests was symbolical 
of the belief in the dispensing (rather than the 
appropriating) powers of churchmen: but many 
were also the sums left to be yearly spent in the 
relief of the poor and starving. Thus originated 
the alms (or bode) houses so frequently met with 
in the retired villages of England. Bede (from 
the German beten, to 44 pray”) meant prayer, hint¬ 
ing at the pious duty of those benefiting by the 
founder’s legacy to pray for his eternal welfare. 
When the Reformation, among many abuses, also 
•obliterated many beautiful and poetical customs, 
(the meaning of these 44 houses of prayer” was 
forgotten, and their chapels were often ruthlessly 
whitewashed. The material part of the founda¬ 
tion, however, still remained, and the bedesmen, 
twelve or thirteen (in commemoration of the num¬ 
ber of the apostles, or the apostles and their 
Master), continued to be chosen by the clergyman 
of the parish and the lord of the manor. In other 
places, instead of this more costly mode of relief, 
a custom prevailed of distributing a 44 dole” at 
stated times to a large number of poor people, the 

* Lippincott’s Magazine. 


number corresponding to the age of the giver: if 
alive, of course the number increased every year ; 
if dead, it was fixed at the age at which he or she 
had died. Many of these local customs continue 
to this day; some have even been instituted lately, 
since the revived taste for medieevalism has beau¬ 
tified and refined English homesteads and village 
churches. The queen, a faithful upholder of an¬ 
cient national manners, has given the example by. 
adhering to the time-honored custom called the 
Royal Maundy. This word is from mandatum, or 
commandment, and refers to the 44 new command¬ 
ment” given by Christ to His apostles at the Last 
Supper. In Catholic countries it is still the cus¬ 
tom for the sovereign to wash the feet of twelve 
poor men (his wife performing the same office for 
twelve poor and agecl women) in public on the 
Thursday before Easter, and to serve them at table 
afterward: in Vienna this is done in a very solemn 
and public manner. The chosen ones are brought to 
the palace in court-coaches, and after the ceremony 
is over are carried home in the same way, loaded 
with presents of clothing, money, and all the 
dishes, spoons, forks, etc., used at their dinner. 
In England the same charity, or its equivalent, is 
dispensed, not by the sovereign in person, but by 
her chaplains and almoners, in the midst of beau¬ 
tiful formalities. The dignity with which the 
ceremony is performed is a striking evidence of 
the national character, and a contrast to the some¬ 
times slovenly manner in which great public reli¬ 
gious functions are got through abroad. The 
charities are distributed in the chapel of White¬ 
hall, the palace made tragically famous by the 
disgraoe of Wolsey and the death of King Charles 
I. Fifty-five old men, and as many women, the 
number corresponding to the age of the sovereign, 
were thus relieved last year. On an earlier occa¬ 
sion, witnessed by the writer, a procession con¬ 
sisting of a detachment of the yeomen of the 
guard, under the command of a sergeant-major 
(one of the yeomen carrying the royal alms on a 
gold salver of the reign of William and Mary), 
several chaplains, almoners, secretaries and a few 
national school-children (allowed to take part in 
the ceremony as a signal reward for good behavior), 
left the Royal Almonry Office for the chapel of 
Whitehall. It was met at the door by the lord high 
almoner and the subdeans of the Chapel Royal, 
who joined the ranks and passed up to the altar. 
The surpliced boys of the Chapel Royal, and the 
clergy and gentlemen belonging officially to it, 
took their appointed places right and left, and the 
gold salver was deposited in front of the royal pew, 
generally tenanted by one or more members of the 
royal family. Evening prayer, slightly varied 
and adapted for the occasion, as custom has de¬ 
creed for several centuries, was then gone through; 
the forty-first Psalm was chanted; and after the 
First Lesson an anthem by Goes was sung. Then 
followed the distribution of one pound, fifteen 
shillings to each woman, and a pair of shoes and 
stockings to each man. The two next anthems 
were by Mendelssohn, and in the interval^ woolen 
and linen clothes were first distributed to each 
man, and money-purses to each man and woman. 
The Second Lesson was then read, and the fourth 
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and concluding anthem, by Greene, chanted, after 
which the usual Thanksgiving and Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom were read. The musical part of the 
service, being especially prominent, was correctly 
and artistically performed by skillful musicians 
(some of them composers), styled officially 44 gen¬ 
tlemen of the Chapel Royalthe solo in the first 
anthem was sung by one of the boys. 

In addition to this special ceremony, other 
Easter bounties, styled 44 Minor Bounty,” 44 Dis¬ 
cretionary Bounty,” and the 44 Royal Gate Alms,” 
were, according to old custom, distributed at the 
Almonry Office on Good Friday and Saturday, 
while Easter Monday and Tuesday were devoted 
to the distribution of other supplementary relief 
to old end infirm people previously chosen by the 
clergy of the various London parishes. The re¬ 
cipients included over a thousand persons. 

Among the private local charities none is on so 
large a scale as the famous 44 Tichborne Dole.” 
The idea we now attach to the word dole is ludic¬ 
rously inappropriate in this case, where the gift is 
in the proportion of one gallon of the best wheaten 
flour to each adult and half a gallon to each child, 
and where the number of the recipients is gene¬ 
rally between five and six hundred, including the 
inhabitants of two parishes. This custom is seven 
hundred years old, and was first instituted on the 
Tichborne estate by Dame Mabel, the wife of Sir 
Roger de Tichborne, knight, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The foundress was renowned 
for her piety and charity, and by her own people 
was looked upon as a saint The family record 
says that she was so charitable to the poor that, 
not content to exercise that virtue all her lifetime, 
she instituted the 44 dole ” as a perpetual memorial 
of her goodness, and entailed it to her posterity. 
It is distributed yearly on the 25th of March. A 
large/oil-painting, now hanging in the dining¬ 
room of Tichborne* House, and representing the 
distribution of the 44 dole,” was painted in 1670, 
and is considered as one of the most valuable 
family relics. The costumes of the period are 
faithfully represented, most of the prominent 
figures are portraits, and the scene is laid within 
the courtyard of the old manor, with its sculptured 
gables and picturesque mullioned windows. The 
present house, roomy and comfortable as it is, is a 
plain, unpretending building, with no architec¬ 
tural features to recommend it, but the park and 
grounds are very beautiful, the old trees disposed 
in deep glades and avenues, and the situation 
altogether very picturesque. Since the famous 
trial has made everything bearing the name of 
Tichborne a target for curiosity, the occupants 
have been sadly annoyed, and access to the house 
was at last, in self-defence, denied to strangers 
who came simply as gaping sight-seers. The 
44 dole ” distribution, as we have said, takes place 
every year. Last spring it was attended with less 
show than usual, owing to the illness of the little 
boy who now represents the old name (the nephew 
of the lost Roger Tichborne), in consequence of 
which none of the ladies of the family were pre¬ 
sent. But despite the absence of the festal arrange¬ 
ments by which it is usually accompanied, the 
main business was the same as it has always been 


since Dame Mabel’s time. About nine o’clock the 
fine old park became thronged with men, women 
and children, all carrying bags and baskets in 
which to stow away the 44 bounty.” The distribu¬ 
tion was made at the back of the house. The peo¬ 
ple gathered in groups, dressed in all sorts of 
plain, dilapidated country garments—old men in 
worn-out smock-frocks (a sight seldom seen even 
in conservative England), gaiters such as they 
wear at work in the fields, and slouched, unrecog¬ 
nisable hats that had evidently seen better times; 
others stood in their 44 Sunday clothes,” stiff and 
uncomfortable as a laborer looks in that unusual 
and unartistic guise; some were old and toothless, 
yet upright and almost martial-looking; while 
some, again, had that pathetic look—sunken eyes, 
bent limbs and general air of having given in to 
the attacks of time and sorrow—which invariably 
speaks the same language and stirs the same sym¬ 
pathy all over the world. The women were in the 
majority, most of them hale and hearty, the wives 
and daughters of laborers who were too busy to 
come in person. Nine sacks, each containing fifty 
gallons of flour, were emptied by two sturdy 
miller’s men into an immense tub. The family 
being an old Roman Catholic one, a religious cere¬ 
mony was the prelude of the distribution. The 
domestic chaplain offered up a short prayer, and 
after invoking the blessing of Heaven on the gift, 
sprinkled the flour with holy water in the form of 
a cross. It was no uncommon thing for one per¬ 
son to carry away three or four gallons of flour: 
the largest award was in the case of a family con¬ 
sisting of man, wife and seven children, the wife 
carrying away with her five and a, half gallons. 
Many of those whose names appeared as witnesses 
for the defence |duripg the memorable trial were 
present—John Etheridge, the blacksmith, and 
Kennett, coachman of the dowager Lady Tich- 
borae, among the number. The latter lives in a 
small freehold cottage, his own property, at 
Cheriton, the next parish to Tichborne. Persons 
of all denominations were relieved—Church 
people, Dissenters and Roman Catholics alike— 
without the slightest favoritism being shown to 
any. 

The same kind of charity, though on a smaller 
scale, and by the custom of living patrons instead 
of the will of deceased ones, is dispensed at vari¬ 
ous times in the year through the whole country 
by both large and small landed proprietors. The 
11th of November (St. Martin’s Day) is the one 
generally chosen for the distribution of winter 
clothing to the poor of the parish, and this in com¬ 
memoration of mediaeval legend of the holy Bishop 
Martin, who gave half his ample cloak to a shiver¬ 
ing leper who begged of him in the street. Next 
night, says the legend, he saw in a dream Christ 
Himself clothed in that cloak, and remembered 
the promise that 44 inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of these, ye have done it unto Me.” The 
writer has often assisted at such distribution of 
warm clothing, both made and unmade. In every 
county squire’s house there is a bi or tri-weekly 
distribution of soup to the village poor, and in 
most two or three sets of fine bed-linen and soft 
baby-clothes, to be lent out on occasions requiring 
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greater comforts than the poor and too often thrift¬ 
less women of agricultural villages can afford. 
Private charity is all-reaching: the “ hall ” is the 
dispensary and the general ark of refuge for all 
county ills, moral, physical and pecuniary, and 
its help is never thought degrading, like that of 
the “ parish.” Most families pay a doctor and a 
nurse by the year to attend the poor free of ex¬ 
pense, and an order from the doctor for jellies, 
§oup or wine, as well as for the ordinary sorts of 
medicine, is always sure of being filled from the 
ample stores of the “ housekeeper’s room.” If the, 


city poor were half as well provided for as are the 
agricultural poor by their “lords of the manor,” 
there would be for less destitution. Some affect 
to sneer at a system which savors of what they 
call “ feudalism,” and which, they wisely suggest, 
encourages pauperism, but warm-hearted and 
charitable people will probably disagree with these 
searchers after new methods, and will be glad to 
find in the ready sympathy of English landowners 
for their poor neighbors a ray of the old-fashioned 
unquestioning charity which distinguished biblical 
times. 




THE TREASURE-TRUNK. 

BY SARAH HART. 

VERY spring and foil for fifteen years had 
Mrs. Kidder opened her treasure-trunk, 
caressed the locks of golden and brown 
hair, turned over broken toys one by one, opened 
the picture books and turned their soiled pages, 
taken the little garments, some bright and new, 
some soiled and worn, and hung them out to air, 
then folded each garment away again, put each 
treasured memento back and turned the key in the 
lock and went away from her treasures out into 
the busy world again, and each treasured thing 
was as much hidden as were the thoughts and emo¬ 
tions of her own heart; for Mrs. Kidder never 
intruded her sorrows upon others. The neighbors 
knew she was a childless widow when she had 
come among them ten years before, but that was 
all. She never spoke of the twin lives that had 
brightened her home for eight years, or of the 
two graves on the hillside in a for distant State, 
nor of that other who had been life itself to 
her, but whose grave was not even where a 
stone could mark it, for the blue waves covered 
him. 

It was the day for the meeting of the sewing 
society. The forenoon had ^>een spent by Mrs. 
Kidder in examining the contents of the treasure- 
trunk and putting them in order for the winter. 
Then the key had been turned and hung up in its 
place, and Mrs. Kidder went about getting her 
lonely repast. She made more haste than usual, 
for she had spent so much time with her treasures 
that it was almost noon already, and she knew that 
Mrs. Gray, her friend and neighbor, would be sure 
to stop for her on her way to the sewing society. 
So she bustled about and prepared and ate her 
meal, then cleared away the remains and made 
horself ready. 

The trim gray dress was hardly buttoned and 
the plain collar, with its jet fastening, was receiv¬ 
ing the last touches when smiling, little Mrs. 
Gray came tripping up the neat gravel walk, 
wiped the dust from her gaiters on the piece of 
carpet outside, tapped gently on the door, then 
entered before the inmate had time to give the 
summons. 

“ I was afraid I was late,” she said, briskly, “ but 


I saw Mrs. Pendleton starting after that Miss Cole, 
and I knowed I was in time.” 

“Oh, yes, there’s plenty of time,” said Mrs. 
Kidder, as she unfolded her broche. “ But what 
have you got there?” eyeing the bundle in Mrs. 
Gray’s arms. 

“ That’s my contribution, my mite, you know. 
You see, I can’t afford to give money, so I just 
looked around amongst my old cast-offs and found 
a coat of Isaac’s and a petticoat or two of Saman- 
thy’s and an old comfortable, so, thinks I, I’ll just 
bundle these along; somebody can do something 
with ’em. Have you heard about that preacher's 
family somewheres out West? He used to live 
here; married Mary Love. Maybe you remem¬ 
ber ’em. I guess their case will be brought up in 
the society to-day.” 

Mrs. Kidder did remember something about a 
Mary Love, she said, as she announced herself 
ready by picking up the oat and putting it out. 
Then she took a look at the shining stove and 
zinc, and the two went out, and Mrs. Kidder very 
carefully locked the door and tried it. 

This sewing society was not like the traditional 
ones. It was not a school for scandal and gossip, 
smile as you may, dear incredulous reader; but it 
was composed of a band of hearty, earnest, Chris¬ 
tian workers, and as different from the usual 
village sewing circle as a blustering March day 
is from a calm, sunny, deep blue September 
one. > 

As Mrs. Gray had foretold, the case of the home 
missionary was brought up. The story of their 
privations had reached them through a letter from 
another home missionary to their pastor. It was 
an extremely sad case. The mother, unable to 
stand all the trials and privations of frontier life, 
had fallen a victim to the fever, leaving three help¬ 
less children, the youngest two years, and the 
eldest eight years old. Eight years old! How 
that smote upon Mrs. Kidder’s heart! The fother, 
unwilling to leave his charge, was struggling 
along against difficulties almost too hard to be 
borne, and now winter was coming on, and those 
motherless lambs were almost naked. What could 
be done? There was no money in the treasury, 
and the members of the society had responded so 
nobly to other calls that the president was afraid 
there was no surplus to meet the demand* 
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44 Let ns make up a box to send them,” suggested 
one. 

44 1 think we can fill a large box with necessaries 
before many weeks,” said another. 

44 Let ns try,” said the president. 44 We are none 
of ns rich, but perhaps all of ns have something 
we might spare—something the children have out¬ 
grown, or something we have ourselves cast aside. 
Let ns look again, sisters, and see if we cannot do 
something for this family. Their case seems to 
appeal to ns in particular. Think, O mothers! 
What if it were your own little ones!” 

This womanly appeal went to every heart, and 
various as the minds were, the thoughts and plans 
brought proved to meet the demand. So earnestly 
did they grasp the project as their work, that be¬ 
fore they were dismissed it was agreed that at the 
next meeting of the society each would report by 
bringing their contributions, so that they might 
know upon how much they could depend. 

On the way home, Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Kidder 
talked, and planned, and wished, without coming 
to any settled mode of action. 

44 You have no one to grow out of their clothes, 
and my folks are obliged to wear theirs so close, 
and neither of us have much money to give away, 
but we can give our sympathies and prayers,” 
said Mrs. Gray, as they parted at Mrs. Kidder’s 
gate. 

44 Yes, I am sure they have my sympathies and 
prayers,” said Mrs. Kidder, as she gave her dress 
a shake and wiped her feet. 

44 Sympathies and prayers for the poor, and a 
trunk full of clothes for the moths,” said a voice 
within. 

Mrs. Kidder started. No, no; not such a sacri¬ 
fice; and she shut her lips firmly together, and 
tried to shut her heart’s inner chamber against the 
invading thought. She went into the house, took 
off her shawl and hood, stirred the fire and put 
over the shining kettle, and tried to be firm and 
tearless. But she could not get rid of her unwel¬ 
come guest. The very teakettl& seemed to say in 
its singing: “Sympathies and prayers.” Mrs. 
Kidder steeped her tea, and poured an additional 
dipper of cold water in the kettle and set it in a 
cooler place. 

After her almost untasted supper was cleared 
away, she took her knitting and sat down. But 
she was restless. The click of her needles and the 
ticking of the clock seemed to her like voices, and 
their measured sounds were “sympathies and 
prayers.” She could not stand it. She knit to 
the seam, then folded the stocking and laid it upon 
the shelf, and took the lamp and went to her bed¬ 
room. She paused in front of the little dark closet 
wherein was hidden the treasure-trunk, and 
seemed about to open the door, then slowly shak¬ 
ing her head, she turned away. She could not 
make the sacrifice. 

That night her dreams were peopled with naked, 
starving children, fighting over the treasured con¬ 
tents of her trunk, and among the wan feces she 
distinctly discerned her own darlings. 

The morning found Mrs. Kidder troubled in 
mind and sick in body. She early made her way 
to the little dark closet, carefhlly lifted the pre¬ 


cious trunk, carried it into the light, took the key 
from its hiding-place and opened it. One by one 
she took out the garments. First came two suits 
of bright blue merino. How vividly came to her 
that birthday party when her darlings were seven 
years old! How well she remembered the days 
and nights of work to complete these, and their 
sparkling eyes when they beheld them! No, she 
could not part with these. Next came bright- 
colored worsted sacques and scarfs. This with the 
crimson threads was Maggie’s, her own choice; 
and Mary had wanted this with gold threads, so 
they might know them apart, she said. How 
could she give these? Next came the cloaks of 
sombre gray, with blue fecings—New Year’s gifts 
from their father on the last happy New Year she 
had ever seen. How the memory of it surged 
over her heart like a fearful simoon, drying its 
tears and making it an arid waste! No, she could 
not part with these. Then came the every-day 
dresses of various fabrics—lawn, calico, bright 
plaids and soft-tinted delaines, and the tiny ruffied 
aprons and comfortable undergarments, and shoes 
and stockings. How could she bear to know that 
other hands were thrust into the dainty pockets, 
other forms were flitting about in the neat dresses 
without a thought of the little forms long since 
dust! 

No, she could not endure this. God would 
not demand the sacrifice. She would seek her 
duty in some other work. 

That same afternoon Mrs. Kidder determined to 
visit a poor family in another part of town. She 
carried a gallon pail flill of soup for the sick father, 
and a good allowance of her cherished gunpowder 
tea for the mother. But she felt very little re¬ 
ward, although the gratitude of the poor family 
was abundant. She felt that she was walking by 
sight, and not by faith. 

The next Sabbath was the annual collection for 
the cause of home-missions. Mrs. Kidder gave 
double her allowance for that purpose. She could 
ill afford it, for «he always gave “all that she 
could;” but somehow she felt so disturbed by 
something undone, that she felt she must perform 
some extra act of duty (or was it penance?) in 
order to regain her peace of mind. But peace 
came not with this act of benevolence; and Mrs. 
Kidder went home from the services feeling very 
little profited. 

That afternoon she opened her Bible, and her 
eyes fell upon the words of Paul: 44 Lord, what 
Vilt Thou have me to do ?” None but God Him¬ 
self saw her struggle, and none but He knew her 
victory. But with willing hands and a glad heart 
Mrs. Kidder the next day again drew out the 
treasure-trunk from its hiding-place, and opened 
it But this time she lingered over nothing. She 
took out the locks of golden and brown hair, ptit 
them hurriedly into her bosom, then spreading a 
sheet upon the floor, she emptied the contents of 
the treasure-trunk into it Once she paused as 
she caught sight of a pair of soiled stockings, with 
their elastic fastenings still around them. She 
thought she might keep these. But only for a 
moment did her bands cease in their work; she 
had promised all; and broken toys, soiled books, 
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and clothing, everything, save two tiny thimbles 
and the locks of hair, were freely offered. 

That evening a huge bundle was left at Mrs. 
Clark’s house, directed “ For the home missionary 
box. From a friend.” But no one knew who had 
brought it. 

On Wednesday the society met. Mrs. Gray 
stopped before Mrs. Kidder’s house, but seeing 
the windows closed, and knowing herself to be a 
little late, she did not enter. 

“Where is Mrs. Kidder?” inquired some one, 
but no one knew. She was usually there, perhaps 
she was ill. Mrs. Gray had not stopped—would 
call on her way home. 

When the contributions were received, all won¬ 
dered where the large quantity of beautiful gar¬ 
ments could have come from. Every one of them 
was new to their wondering eyes, but they never 
guessed the donor nor ever knew the whole cost 
of the sacrifice. 


RACHEL DlLLOWAY'S SON * 

BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

T HE long, sleepless night wore away, Rachel 
hardly knew how; and the morning dawned, 
as mornings will, whether tired human souls 
are ready for them or not. The problem with 
which she had wrestled was still unsolved. 

It was with a feeling of positive relief that she 
found herself, when she arose and attempted to 
dress, utterly unable to proceed. She was not 
quite as strong, not quite as well able to endure, 
physically, as she had been in her younger days; 
and the struggle of the last twelve hours—a strug¬ 
gle which was not yet over—had been too much 
for her. She had hardly begun her toilet when her 
head whirled, the room grew dark and she was 
forced to lie down again. 

She was thankful for the blinding pain that shot 
through her temples, compelling her to shut her 
eyes against the soft, warm rays that stole in 
through the crimson curtains, even as she would 
have shut them from the barbed lightning. For 
the pain brought a reprieve, at least. For a few 
hours longer she might put off the evil day. If 
she were ill in bed, surely she need do nothing, 
say nothing. 

The fierce conflict of the night, entirely fruit¬ 
less as it had been, had taught her one lesson. She 
found that she had at least reached a point where 
she must have human aid, and counsel, and sym¬ 
pathy. To some human heart she must turn, for 
the strength that grows out of a sense of com¬ 
panionship. Perhaps this knowledge brought a 
keener pang with it—for it meant the betrayal of 
the sorrow she had hidden so long. But it could 
not be helped. She must go to some strong, wise, 
tender soul and cry: “ Tell me what to do! Show 
me the way in which I must walk, and then help 
me to walk in it!” She dared not trust her own 
unaided judgment in this crisis of her (ate—and of 
her son’s. 

* Entered sooording to Act of Congress, in the jeer 1874, 
by Mbs. Julia C. R. Dose, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 


God ? Yes. I know all you would say, and she 
knew it, too. Had she not wept and prayed T 
“Sooner or later,” says M. Salute Beuve, “every 
heart must have its agony and bloody sweat, its 
garden of Gethsemane.” She had had hers that 
night. She, too, had cried, “ Father, if it be pos¬ 
sible, let this cup pass from me.” 

But God does not come down and talk with men 
or wom^n, face to face. However hard the stress, 
however great the need, He does not, now-a-days, 
speak to them in audible language. Rachel was 
as conscious as any of us can claim to be of the 
spiritual presences. But there are times when the 
divine aid must reach us through human channels ; 
and to such a time had she come now. She must 
have human help. 

To whom should she turn ? To whom could she 
turn save to—Robert? He was strong, and wise, 
and tender; and because he was, he would be 
pitiful. It is the weak who are pitiless. Robert 
had loved and honored his brother Royal. It 
could not be that he would cast him out of hi« 
heart now, even if she did tell him the whole sad 
story, and ask him to help her to bear during all 
the remaining days of her life the burden she had 
carried alone so long, and which had grown so 
heavy. She could not toll Roy. He was young ; 
he would not understand; he would so resent the 
wrong done to his mother, that he would have no 
compassion on the dead man whom he had never 
seen. But Robert—she thought she might tell 
him; and he would help her to see what she ought 
to do. She would toll him just as soon as he 
should come back from New York. 

But meanwhile? She could not think in that 
fierce storm of pain. She could only shut her 
eyes and fold her hands and—wait. 

Roy was an early riser; and for several weeks 
he had made a point of going down to the factories 
before breakfast, just, as he said, “to see how 
business looked before the dew was off.” How¬ 
ever that may have been, he himself always looked 
like some glad incarnation of the morning when 
he came back. 

All the freshness and glory of the dawn was in 
his face that bright September morning as he strode 
up the hill, after making his early inspection. He 
had been disappointed, but not seriously troubled 
or depressed, by his mother’s refusal to see him 
the night before. It would all be right this morn¬ 
ing, he said; smiling, with a little toss of his crisp, 
dark curls, as he thought that she had not dreamed 
of such swift and happy wooing. But in another 
hour he would have told her all about it. He did 
not mean that Rose should go back to “Aunt 
Jane’s lintor” again. She needed a mother, and 
his mother needed a daughter. Why, then, should 
they care for mere conventionalities, or for any 
idle talk of idle people? Rose and Daisy were a 
part of Dilloway House, henceforth. They be¬ 
longed there. They could keep their happy secret 
for awhile—and then! 

His heart beat quickly at the thought of all that 
“ then ” held in its unconscious clasp. More than 
“all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
thereof!” 

When he went up the stops the breakfast-bell 
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was just ringing; and as he was hanging his hat 
on the hat-rack, Rose came down the stairs, the 
soft, shy color stealing into her face as she received 
ills morning greeting. She had not yet grown 
familiar with their new relations, while to Roy 
they seemed as old and well-established as the 
hills. A man’s betrothal is the blossoming of a 
long-cherished hope. A woman’s often comes toi 
her as suddenly as a flash of lightning. She has 
to become accustomed to that of which he may 
have dreamed for months. 

M Has your mistress been down?” Roy asked of 
the little waitress, as he glanced around the break¬ 
fast-room and did not see his mother. 

44 No, sir. * She is not well this morning, I think. 
Katy said she was to breakfast in her own room.” 

Just then Katy appeared. 

44 You are not to wait for Mrs. Dilloway, Mister 
Roy,” she said. 44 She bade me say she has a 
headache, and does not wish to be disturbed.” 

A swift shadow flitted over Roy’s face, and he 
started toward the stairs. His mother had been 
singularly free from the petty ills and ailments 
that make so many women seem like semi-in¬ 
valids all their lives long. He could not remem¬ 
ber half a dozen mornings, from his boyhood up, 
when she had failed to meet him at the breakfast- 
table. And of all the days of all the years he so 
wanted her this very morning! 

But after a second thought he turned back again. 
Perhaps she had merely had a restless night, and 
was trying to sleep. It would be selfish to disturb 
her. 

Katy had left the room, and the little waiting- 
maid had mysteriously disappeared. Daisy was 
chirruping to a pair of green paroquets swinging 
in their gilded cage, and trying to count the jets 
in their necklaces. Rose stood in the bay-window, 
looking down into the beautiful valley, but, if the 
truth must be told, seeing nothing. 

Roy stepped quietly to her side, and, taking 
her hand, he led her to the table, and seated her 
with a most significant smile behind the coffee- 
urn. 

44 You must submit to fate,” he whispered, just 
touching her forehead with his lips. 44 Destiny is 
swift and pitiless. Ah, and here is the 4 mistress’s 
posyr ” 

Taking up the tiny cluster of sweet-scented 
leaves and blossoms, he would have fastened it in 
her brooch. 

44 No, no!” she cried, crimsoning, %nd pushing 
it away from her. 44 No, no! I cannot wear it; do 
not ask such a thing! You are too absurd. Be¬ 
sides, the flowers are your mother’s. They don’t 
belong to me.” 

44 Even if you are behind the coffee-urn ? Well, 
then, you must take them to her by and by. But 
the lady who occupies‘that position at Dilloway 
House always wears a morning-posy; the coffee 
would be flavorless if she did not.” 

He darted away, and returned in less than a 
minute with two or three sweet-peas and a spray 
of mignonette. 

44 ‘Sweets to the sweet,’ ” he said, lightly, as he 
laid them beside her plate. 44 Now, Miss Sterling, 
if you will give me a cup of mocha I will be in¬ 


finitely obliged to you,” and he took the opposite 
seat. 

Daisy had seen nothing of this by-play. Intent 
upon her birds, she was counting: 44 One, two. 
One, two, three, four. One, two, three. They 
won’t keep their heads still long enough for me to 
count their beads, Rose!” 

44 Come and get your breakfast, then,” Rose an¬ 
swered. 

44 Why! how funny you do look sitting there!” 
exclaimed the child, as she turned toward the 
table. 44 It ’most seems as if you were an old 
married woman.” 

44 Old?” cried Roy. 44 A libel, a libel!” Then, 
with a mischievous glance at the sweet, downcast 
face opposite him, he added, gravely: 44 Daisy, in 
the course of your varied and extensive reading, 
did you ever happen to meet these words of the 
poet: 

44 4 And coming events cast their shadows before?' ” 

44 Never,” she answered, just as gravely. 44 1 
don’t know what you mean, either. .There are not 
any shadows here—that I see.” 

44 That is the fault of your eyes,” was the rejoin¬ 
der, 44 not of the shadows. Mine are becoming so 
dazzled with the sunshine—or with something 
else ”—and he put up his hand as if to shield them 
— 44 that I fear I shall not be able to see anything 
much longer.” 

44 The sun does come in pretty brightly at that 
east window,” said Daisy, literally. 44 I’ll drop 
the curtain.” 

Which she immediately did, while Roy’s gay 
laugh rang through the room. 

Rachel heard it, up-stairs in the silence of her 
chamber—the joyous, merry laugh that had been 
such music in her ears through all her boy’s* life. 
He had been such a happy child—so full of abound¬ 
ing health and joy. How would he bear sorrow? 
What change would its unaccustomed ministry 
work in him? Would he grow hard and bitter - 
or even wicked, perhaps—when stung and tor¬ 
tured by some dark demon of unrest ? And must 
it be her hand—the hand of the mother who loved 
him, she thought lying there upon her bed, a 
thousand times better than any young girl like 
Rose Sterling could love him—must it be her 
hand that should lift the poisoned chalice to his 
lips? 

Katy came softly into the room—so softly that 
she would not have awakened a fly, if it had 
chanced to be asleep. But the eyes she had hoped 
to find closed were wide open. 

44 1 told Mister Roy I thought you were sleep¬ 
ing,” she said; “but he wanted me to come and 
see. He does not like to go to the office until he 
has seen you, ma’am.” 

Rachel thought swiftly. This was Thursday, 
and Robert had said he should be home next 
week. She could not banish Roy from her pre¬ 
sence until then. He would insist upon seeing 
her—as he had a right to do. If she was ill enough 
to keep her room, he would feel that she needed 
her son. She must see him, and do the best she 
could. 

44 Let him coipe up,” she said, as a sharp pain 
darted through her temples. 
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She would have read it all in his face the moment 
he opened the door—even if she had not known it 
already. It was all written there—the story of his 
love, his happy, successful wooing, and his eager 
longing to tell her all about it, and receive the 
mother-sympathy that had' never been denied 
him. She closed her eyes as he lightly crossed 
the room and kneeled down by her bed, kissing 
her cheek, and lips, and eyelids. 

“ I am so sorry you are not well,” he said, softly. 
“ Sorry for your sake, and sorry for my own. For 
I want to tell you something, mother! A joy is 
not half a joy until you share it” 

Rachel raised her arms with a sharp cry of pain, 
and put them about his neck. 44 Don’t tell me, 
Roy!“ she said. “ Do not tell me anything. I 
cannot bear it now.” 

She did not mean to say this. She did not know 
what she did mean to say. The words were wrung 
from her. Then she drew his head down upon 
her breast, holding him in a close, almost a fierce 
embrace, while she kissed him with white, cold 
lips. 

44 O Roy 1 Roy!” she cried. 

How could she give him up—to Isabel Leighton’s 
daughter? 

He lifted his head from her bosom and, drawing 
back, looked at her in blank amaze. What did 
she mean? What was the matter? Were these 
simply the wild words bom of physical suffering? 
What had so unnerved his calm, strong, yet gentle, 
mother? He was strangely startled. Not tell 
her? Why, he had told her everything—all his 
life—ever since he could speak! Not tell her ? 

Probably nothing could so soon have restored 
Rachel to herself, as the sight of his uplifted face, 
pale with a certain undefined terror. How weak 
of her to be so overcome—to run such risks of be¬ 
traying herself, when she had fully determined to 
take no steps whatever until she had consulted 
Robert. 

She put back the hair from his forehead and 
smiled in his face; a wan ghost of a smile, it is 
true, but still a smile. She forced herself to speak 
quietly. 

44 Perhaps I could guess what you wish to say to 
me, if I were to try,” she said, looking at him 
imploringly. “But you must wait My head 
aches terribly. I cannot talk to-day—nor until I 
am better. Promise me that you will wait” 

She was not mending matters very fast, poor 
woman; but she could think of nothing better to 
say. 

1 * I will wait your pleasure, certainly,” said Roy, 
the look of pained surprise still lingering about 
his eyes and mouth. 44 But can nothing be done 
for you? Has the doctor been sent for? Let me 
call him at once.” 

44 No,” she answered. 44 1 will keep quiet That 
is all I need.” 

He had arisen from his knees and stood looking 
down upon her, the expression of perplexity and 
distress deepening each moment What had hap¬ 
pened since he talked with her on the piazza last 
night? For he was not deceived. He knew very 
well that he could have told his short story twice 
over in the time his mother was telling Mm not to 
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tell it; and that, prepared as she was by the con¬ 
versation of the night before, it could not have 
caused her half the emotion she had exhibited 
during the ten minutes he had been in the room. 
She was ready for all he had to say, and why 
should she shrink from hearing it? Joy was a 
great healer; and his joy had always been hers. 

► Yet he knew little about pain; and perhaps 
bodily suffering was sufficient to account for all 
that disturbed him. At all events he would not 
worry her by any display of uneasiness. 

44 Well,” he said, stooping to kiss her, 44 1 hope 
you will be better after a few hours of rest. Good¬ 
bye. I’m off for the office.” 

As he reached the door, he thought of the flowers. 

44 Oh!” he said,. 44 Rose was going to bring you 
Andrew’s ‘posy,* which lay forlornly on the 
breakfast-table. Shall I send her up with it?” 

Doubtless it would have been wiser to have said 
yes. But Rachel had neither her usual clearness 
of vision, nor her wonted strength that morning. 
After a*short, sharp struggle with herself, she an¬ 
swered: 44 No, I think I would rather be alone,” 
and Roy went slowly down-stairs. 

This was, to say the least of it, a most unfortu¬ 
nate illness-of his mother’s. It placed Rose in an 
unpleasant and awkward position. He knew very 
well that she must feel ill at ease and out of place, 
until his mother had spoken the words and given 
the kiss that should assure her she was loved and 
welcomed as the future daughter of the house. 
But it could not be helped. He must make the 
best of it. She must not know that he had any 
secret uneasiness. 

Rose was waiting for him in the hall, with the 
little nosegay in her hand. 

•“What is it?” she asked. “Is she very ill? 
She seemed so well yesterday. Can I go up and 
carry the flowers, do you think?” 

Roy drew her into the library and shut the door 
before he answered. 

“Not so very ill,” he said. “She has a head¬ 
ache, which a few hours of quiet will cure, I hope. 
So we will leave her alone this morning; and yon 
shall put the flowers in my buttonhole since you 
will not wear them yourself.” 

What else he may have said is not a matter of 
public interest. But at the end of half an hour, 
Rose drew his watch from his pocket and held it 
up before him. 

“Do you see that?” she asked. “You are an 
hour late, Royal Dilloway.” 

44 Yes,” he said; 44 1 am playing the laggard this 
morning. But who ever had a fairer or a sweeter 
excuse? I don’t like to leave you to your own 
devices, my Rose-of-the-world. What do you 
propose to do with yourself all the long hours 
until dinner-time?” 

She shot a swift glance at him from under the 
curved, golden-brown lashes - that were many 
shades darker than her hair. 

14 Pray don’t give yourself any uneasiness on my 
account,” she answered. “There are no more 
minutes in an hour to-day than there were 
yesterday, and they will fly fast enough, Im¬ 
primis , I shall mend Daisy’s frock; then I shall 
go in the garden and gather some flower-eeeda, 
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wherewith to make Aunt Jane’s heart glad; and 
then—” 

She hesitated, pulling a geranium-leaf from 
Roy’s buttonhole, while her color deepened. 

44 And then—what?” making a prisoner of the 
little fluttering hand, and holding it close. 

44 Then,” she said, lifting her clear, brave eyes 
to his, 44 then I shall finish one or two designs 
for—Mr. John Farrington. He wants them; and 
I promised he should have them this week.” 

Something rose in Roy’s throat, almost choking 
ht« utterance. He had never thought much about 
money, anyway. It had always been a matter of 
course, as the air he breathed, or the daily sun¬ 
light. The Dilloway fortune was an established 
fact; something that did not need to be talked 
about, or commented on. 

But here was this young girl, as well-born and 
as well-bred as himself, as tenderly nurtured dur¬ 
ing all her childhood, who had been earning for 
herself and Daisy, with those little, soft hands, the 
same staff of life that had come to him, great, 
strong fellow that he was, without a thought or a 
care. For the first time in his life, his heart 
bounded exultantly as he thought of his wealth. 
If he could have laid the world at Rose’s feet, it 
would not have been too much. 

His evident emotion pained and startled her. 

44 What is it?” she asked, her voice breaking, as 
she drew herself away from him a little. 44 Don’t 
you wish me to finish the designs? Will it trouble 
you?” \ 

She wondered, the sensitive pride swelling in 
her own heart the while, if it touched his pride 
that she should ever have worked for—money? 
If, at the bottom of his soul, there was a lurking 
regret that the girl he had asked to be his wife had 
ever been paid by John Farrington? 
r Perhaps he read her better than she did him. 

44 Trouble me? No,” he said, softly, while his 
own color came and went, and his heart beat 
strongly. 44 My wife shall draw all the pretty de¬ 
signs she pleases, and she shall do with them as 
she pleases. But, O my Rose, my darling, I am 
so glad the task-work is over! I am so glad you 
have given me the right to share with you that 
which has come to me so easily, and through no 
worthiness of mine!” 

That day passed, and the next; and Rachel still 
kept her rooms, though not her bed. Roy was at 
his wits* end. He oould not comprehend his 
mother. She was white and wan as a ghost. She 
looked like one torn and vexed by some dread, 
internal conflict. There was no doubt that she was 
ilL Yet he oould perceive no great lack of strength 
as she moved about her rooms. There seemed to 
be no sufficient reason why she should not go 
down-stairs; certainly there was none why she 
should tacitly refuse to see Rose and Daisy, who 
had had the freedom of her dressing-room ever 
since they had been at Dilloway House, and had 
■pent most of their mornings there. Their bright 
young faces ought to do her good rather than 
harm. 

He had tried once again to speak of his relations 
to Rose, and again his mother had bidden him 
44 wait.” He obeyed. But none the less was his 


soul in a state of tumult, and consternation, and 
revolt. What did it all mean ? The whole atmo¬ 
sphere of the house seemed changed. There was 
restraint, and silence, and repression everywhere. 

Poor Rachel! she felt it even more keenly than 
he did. There was a wall being slowly bnilded 
up between her and her boy— 44 the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow.” Every murmur of 
blended voioes down-stairs, every laugh—for 
youth will be gay at times, even under the saddest 
circumstances—stabbed her to the heart. Often 
she rose up, thinking she would join them at any 
risk. But she never got farther than the door. 
She could not see Rose and Roy together without 
some acceptance of, or open refusal to accept, their 
new relations. She must wait. 

Her whole soul cried out for Robert. She had 
telegraphed to him, unknown to Roy. She had 
told him she had need of him. Oh, when would 
he come? 

On Saturday morning Rose came down to break¬ 
fast with a very grave though quiet face. The 
look was stealing over it for which Roy had been 
watching. She, too, had been rudely awakened 
from her happy dream. Daisy ran out for a fresh 
supply of the rose-hips as they left the table. She 
was making a rosary for each of the servants. 

Rose went into the library, sure of being fol¬ 
lowed. She seated herself on the sofa, while Roy 
looked at her silently with expectant eyes. 

44 Come and sit down here,” she said, reaching, 
out her hand. 44 1 want to ask you something.” 

He obeyed with a bold front, but inwardly 
quaking with a great dread of what the “some¬ 
thing” might be. 

44 Or I want you to tell me something,” she went 
on. 44 1 want you to tell me just how much your 
mother knows of what has passed between us. Do 
not try to put me off with a vague answer—or to 
soften matters. I want to know the whole truth, 
Roy.” 

His face flushed, but he answered quietly: 44 1 
have told her nothing of what has actually hap¬ 
pened; for her illness has prevented. But she 
knew what my wishes were—and my intentions.” 

44 Are you sure?” 

44 Perfectly sure, Rose; for I told her that very 
night—Wednesday night—as we sat on the piazza, 
while you and Daisy were in the garden.” 

44 Tell me what she said,” she whispered, keep¬ 
ing a little apart from him, even while he held her 
hand, 44 for I am troubled and perplexed. I do 
not know what is right” 

He told her, word for word, just what was said 
on both sides. } 

44 And then ?” her voice trembling. 

“Then I went into the garden; and when I 
looked back, after a moment or two, she had gone 
into the house.” 

44 And she has not* been down-stairs since, nor 
allowed me to go to her. Yet Katy tells me she is 
better, and is sitting up most of the time. I can¬ 
not stay here, Roy I Don’t you see? I must go 
back to Aunt Jane’s.” 

What oould he say to her? Her feeling was so 
natural, so entirely womanly, that it was unan¬ 
swerable. He could only turn a distressed free 
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toward her, with a look that was more eloquent 
than any words. 

. “You do not blame me?” she said, drawn 
closer to him by the dumb pathos of his eyes. 
“ You see that I cannot help it ? Your mother has 
been very kind to Daisy and to me. I love and 
honor her above all other women. But something 
has changed her feeling toward us. I am in her 
way. I cannot stay here any longer. I am an 
unwelcome guest. You know it, Roy!” and the 
proud yet tender voice died in a low, quivering 
sob. 

44 O Rose, Rose!” he cried, with passionate vehe¬ 
mence. “/This is all some dreadful mistake! 
Mother loves you, I know. It will all be right as 
soon as she is herself again. She has changed 
even to me, and I cannot account for it But I 
have faith in her, I have faith in myself, I have 
faith in you. She is under some cloud. She looks 
like a ghost” 

“The cloud is my presence here,” she an¬ 
swered, lifting her head that had fallen on his 
shoulder. “ Can’t you see it? I feel it No sen¬ 
sitive woman could help feeling it I ought to go, 
Roy. I must go.” 

“ But this changes nothing?” he said. “ You do 
not mean that this is to come between us? Yon 
love me, Rose?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, under her breath. “ Yes. 
But so does your mother, and she has loved you 
longest She loved you before I was born. And 
she has been my friend.” 

“ What does this mean, Rose?” he said, slowly, 
turning her face toward him, and compelling her 
to meet his startled eyes. “What are you going 
to say to me?” 

“ It is all in her hands,” Bhe went on, breath¬ 
lessly. “ It must be just as she says. I thought 
about it all nighL I tried to put myself one side, 
and to think for her and for you. I must not come 
between you, Roy! I will not.” 

“ But she knew all about it,” he cried, passion¬ 
ately. “ She told me to gather my rose, if I could; 
and I did her bidding. She must not say one 
thing to-day and another to-morrow, even if she 
is my mother. It is too cruel, Rose! and I cannot 
bear it.” 

“ But you must bear it,” she said, gently. “ We 
must not be selfish. Just think of it, Roy! It all 
came to me last night as I lay awake. Your 
mother was very young when your father died; a 
young girl, almost; scarcely older than I am now. 
And she has lived alone all these years for your 
sake—shutting her heart against all newer loves. 
Now I cannot rob her of her son. Neither can I 
come here, into her very home, to give her pain. 
It is that that would be 4 too cruel.’ ” 

“But what can we do?” he asked, his voice 
softening a very little. “ For I cannot give you 
up, Rose—and I never shall. You belong to me.” 

44 Then we must be patient—and wait,” she said, 
with a faint little smile. 44 You must be good, and 
I will be good. I will go back to Aunt Jane’s— 
and by and by—sometime—perhaps—” 

She stopped short—lifting her eyes, brimming 
over with tears, to his. He clasped her closer in 
an embrace that had in it even more of reverent 


tenderness than of youthful passion. Her love 
and faith disarmed him. 

“O Rose of the world!” he cried, “it ought to 
be joy enough for one life to win you even after 
years of waiting! But you will go back to Aunt 
Jane’s? You will take up the old, hard, lonely 
life? You—” 

44 Nay, it is not so very hard,” she said. 44 And 
you will not make it harder by throwing obstacles 
in my way ? You will help me, Roy 1 We will 
help each other to do what is just and right.” 

44 But I know just how it will be,” he answered, 
impetuously. 44 You will make the waiting so 
hard. You will not let me come to you. Aunt 
Jane’s linter will be as far out of my reach as the 
stars are. You can’t expect me to submit to this, 
Rose!” 

44 Yes—for awhile,” she said, simply. 44 Things 
may change. We may see clearer by and by. 
But now—we must just wait and be patient. 
There’s no other way. And—Roy—” 

“What, love?” he whispered. 

She raised her arms and put them about his 
neck, as a child might have done. 

44 You will be glad some day,” she said. 44 Yon 
will be glad that we did not seek our own plea¬ 
sure first.” 

There was silence between them for many min¬ 
utes. At last she arose, with a glance at the dock. 

44 Now I must go and pack our trunks.” 

Roy rose, too, throwing back his head as one 
throws off a burden. 

“ Not to-day,” he said, drawing her to his aide 
again. 44 Rose, this is Saturday. Stay here till 
Monday. I know it is much to ask of you. But 
we cannot tell what even a day may bring forth; 
and if you expect me to wait months and years, 
maybe, before carrying out my plans, you can 
surely afford to wait forty-eight hours before 
carrying out yours!” 

44 But am not I to wait through the months and 
years, too?” she asked, with a quick, mischievous 
glance that was like sunshine after a shower. 
44 The waiting is not to be all on one side, sir!” 

The dear children! They were young and they 
loved. I doubt if they were so very dreadfully 
miserable throughout that doleful interview, after 
all—though they thought they were! 

So Rose consented to stay at Dilloway House 
until Monday. 


CHAPTER XXYIL 

R OBERT reached Linborough late Saturday 
night; too late for the last train to Wood- 
leigh. But if Rachel had need of him, he could 
not wait quietly until Monday; and there were no 
Sunday trains in that direction. He had hurried 
through with a part of his business in New York, 
and the rest he had left undone, wondering all the 
while what the telegram he had received might 
mean. Beneath its cool, business-like formula, 
his quick ear detected the undertone of pain. 
Rachel had need of him. 

Rising early on Sunday morning, he ordered a 
carriage, and reached Woodleigh just as the last 
church-bell was tolling. The streets were f ull. 
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The people were trooping toward the little church, 
and there was Mr. Fordo just going up the steps. 
The organist was playing a voluntary, and the low, 
trembling , chords stole softly to his ear. But he 
went on his way up the hill. 

Katy met him at the door with a look of sur¬ 
prise. She supposed he was in New York. 

44 Is Mrs. Dilloway at church?” he asked. 

44 No, sir, she is in her dressing-room. Mister 
Roy and the young ladies have gone to church.” 

44 Will you tell her I am here?” and he walked 
into the library. 

Rachel’s dressing-room was, in fact, a sort of 
up-stairs parlor, having little of the dressing-room 
save the name. It was one of the suit of rooms so 
often alluded to, which the two brothers, Royal 
and Robert, hhd occupied jointly during all their 
boyhood, and which the former had re-furnished 
fbr his bride. It seemed to her that the most 
rapturous joys and the sharpest sorrows of hex' life 
had come to her there—and there she now waited 
for Robert. Waited with a white face, and her 
hands pressed tightly over her heart, as if so she 
might still its tumultuous throbblngs. It was 
like death to her to tell even him what she must 
tell him that day. 

There are women who will find it utterly im¬ 
possible to comprehend this state of feeling, and 
who will pronounce it exaggerated and overdrawn. 
But, thank God! there are others whose own loyal 
natures will bear witness to its truth. There are 
those who can see that the highest type of wo¬ 
manly, wifely love has so much of the mother- 
element in it, it so instinctively broods and 
cherishes, that she who feels it can no more be 
turned from her husband by the knowledge of his 
follies, orevon of his sins, than she could be turned 
from the son she has borne upon her breast. Ra¬ 
chel’s love was of this type. It lost sight of the 
wrong against herself in its tender pity for him 
who had done the wrong. 

Yet she was a woman, with all a woman’s sensi¬ 
tive pride. It was not easy for her, even on her 
own account, to tell her husband’s brother that 
she had been supplanted—that another woman 
had held her sceptre and stolen her crown. 

She did not speak when Robert entered the 
room, but silently gave him her hand. It was 
like ice. He held it as silently, looking down 
upon her. The change in her face startled him. 
What had become of the soft, warm, changeful 
color that had given it so rare a charm ? What 
had she done to herself? She looked ten years 
older than when be saw her last. 

44 1 should think you did need me,” he said at 
length, stooping down and laying his other hand 
upon her forehead. 44 What is the matter, Rachel ? 
Why did not some one tell me you were ill? You 
look like the wraith of yourself.” 

Perhaps the very best thing that could have 
happened, happened then. Rachel was not given 
to tears. She had not shed one through all those 
dreary days.. But now something—the touch of 
his hand upon her hair, his sympathetic voice, the 
sight of his free, the mere rest and comfort of his 
presence, it may be—unsealed the fountain. She 
laid her head down upon the table and wept, till 


it seemed to Robert she would weep her life 
away. 

He stood beside her for five minutes, in strange 
trouble and perplexity, while he occasionally 
touched her hair with a slight, caressing motion. 
At last he said, dropping on his knees beside her, 
and taking both her hands in his: 44 You frighten 
me, Rachel! I shall go wild if you do not speak 
to me. What is this trouble? What has hap- ‘ 
pened?” 

44 Roy—” she said, faintly. 

44 Roy!” he cried. 44 What of him? He is well— 
he is at church. What of him?” 

She sat up with a great effort, drawing a long, 
sobbing breath. 

44 Oh, that is not at all what I meant to say!” 
she exclaimed. 44 Be patient with me a few mo¬ 
ments, Robert. I have not cried before, and I 
have so much to tell you 1” 

He was in a fever of impatience. Had anything 
gone wrong with Roy? Would she never be able 
to relieve his anxiety? 

She turned toward him at length, Bmiling 
faintly. 

“You will think me very weak,” she said; 
44 and I see that I have frightened you. I am bet¬ 
ter now.” 

44 But—Roy ?” he asked, hurriedly, taking a seat 
beside her. 44 What of Roy?” 

44 Nothing,” she answered. 44 That is, he is well, 
and he has done nothing—nothing wrong.” 

44 Thank Heaven for that I” he cried. 44 1 began 
to fear he had committed murder, or forgery, or 
the whole catalogue of the seven deadly sins. I 
should have thought he was dead, if Katy had not 
told me he was at church.” 

The light words, bom of his sudden relief, 
jarred upon her, and he saw it 

44 1 can bear almost anything, if our dear boy is 
all right,” he added, tenderly, as he took her hand 
again. 44 And so, I think, can you.” 

44 But I did not say he was all right,” she an¬ 
swered. 44 1 said he had done nothing wrong. O 
Robert! I do not know where or how to begin 
with what I have to tell you!” 

He looked at her wonderingly. 

44 Begin at the very beginning, Rachel. That Is 
the best way, and the only way, to deal with most 
matters.” 

44 But I must go away back twenty years or 
more, and open a grave to do it,” she said, pushing 
back the hair from her forehead. 44 It is so lar, 
Robert, and the grave is so deep.” 

He did not answer. It was better, he saw, to 
let her take her own time and find her own way 
to the light—if any light there was. He could not 
help her; so much was plain. 

44 You will not blame Royal,” she said, after the 
lapse of several minutes, her fingers working 
nervously. “You will not blame Royal, or be 
hard with him. I have tried not to be for these 
many, many years; and I forgave him long ago— 
almost as soon as I knew it. But—he loved some 
one else better than he did me.” 

She spoke very slowly and calmly, not looking 
at Robert But as she uttered the last words she 
buried her face in her hands, and her neck and 
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forehead, and every inch of flesh that was visible, 
burned with a crimson flush. 

, To her amazement Robert laughed outright. 

“Why, you foolish woman 1” he said, the 
tenderness of his voice quite overbalancing the 
disrespectful adjective. “I did not expect this, 
after our talks on the island. I thought you were 
quite prepared for it.” 

Notwithstanding the past tense, and the allusion 
to “ many, many years,” he had not the slightest 
inkling of what she really meant. How could he 
have? 

The color fled from her lace again, and dropping 
her hands she looked her astonishment. 

“ It is a matter of course that Roy should fall in 
love,” he added, smiling. “ I supposed you had 
made up your mind to all that.” 

“I was not talking of Roy,” she said, slowly, 
lifting her heavy eyes to his face. “I spoke of 
your brother Royal—my husband.” 

“Of Royal—your husband,” he repeated, as one 
bewildered. “ You say that of Royal? You can¬ 
not mean It, RachelJ” 

But even as he spoke thus, half impatiently, a 
cold fear swept over him. She was so changed— 
so unlike herself. Was this a strange hallucina¬ 
tion, born of some hidden and, perhaps, deadly 
illness ? His hand fell upon her arm, and glided 
down to her slender wrist. 

She read his thought. “ You need not feel my 
pul^e,” she said. “ I am quite as sane as you are. 
Robert, it is all true—what I told you. Royal—” 

He turned suddenly and grasped her hands till 
she winced with pain, while his face flushed hotly. 

“You must not repeat that again, Rachel! 
What jealous demon has taken possession of you 
since I went away ? You are slandering one of the 
truest, noblest hearts that ever beat. I will not 
listen to you.” 

“ I am not jealous; and you must hear me and 
help me, Robert. I have known this for seventeen 
years, nearly, and I have not troubled you with 
it. You must listen now; and you must not be 
angry with me.” 

“ Angry ? Pain is not anger. * But, Rachel, this 
idea of yours is simply absurd. I knew Royal 
thoroughly. He loved you with his whole heart— 
as few men ever love.” 

He was silent for a moment, going over her 
words. “‘Seventeen years?’” he repeated, in¬ 
credulously. “ You have harbored this fancy for 
nearly seventeen years ? You must be dreaming, 
Rachel!” 

“It is no fSamcy, Robert. Give me time and I 
will tell you all I know. But it' is hard! I have 
kept silent so long that I do not know how to 
speak.” 

“When—when did it happen?” he asked, after 
a while, thinking to help her. 

“ The winter he was abroad. It was in Paris.” 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed. “He was with 
me nearly all the time. He made very few 
acquaintances. I know there was no woman on 
the face of the earth—certainly none among the 
few he knew in Paris—who could have shaken his 
allegiance to you for one hour. I know this, 
Rachel!” 


“But I have read the letters,” she said, in a 
voice that was scaroely audible, “ the very letters 
she wrote to him. I never meant to tell, Robert. 
I did not mean you should ever know. But now 
I could not bear it any longer, for—” 

She stopped short, and her face grew white as 
ashes. 

“ * For ’ what ? I cannot help you, Rachel, while 
you talk so blindly. We are both beside ourselves, 
I think. ‘For’ what?” 

“For the woman who wrote them was Rose 
Sterling’s mother!” she cried. “ Do you under¬ 
stand now ? Can you think what a pang it is to 
know that my son loves the daughter of the woman, 
who lured his father’s heart away from me ? And 
before I knew this, Robert, Roy had told me all, 
and I had consented to his wooing.” 

“ But how did you know it? Can you not tell 
me the story? How did you obtain the letters? 
$nd how do you, at this late day, connect them 
with Mrs. Sterling?” 

Ho spoke rapidly, almost harshly. It was all so 
bewilderingly sudden and so painfuL 

“ Because they are signed with her name—her 
maiden name—and because of other things! Rose 
has a curious box that is the very counterpart of 
one that belonged to Royal, and in which I found 
the letters.” 

Robert had left Rachel’s side and gone to the 
window. He wanted something to steady him, a 
sight of the everlasting hills, or the tranquil, over¬ 
arching skies; for it seemed to him that the solid 
earth was heaving under his feet. That there was 
some method in this madness, no could not deny. 
But how could he believe that his brother had 
ever failed, for one instant, in his love and loyalty ? 
that brother who had been the very incarnation of 
honor and of truth! And, besides— 

Why, for this peerless woman—this Rachel— 
even now, when her life was half spent and she 
had passed the bloom and freshness of her youth, 
Jacob might well serve his twice seven years and 
count it gain! 

Thus it happened that his back was toward Ra¬ 
chel as she spoke her last words, and she did not 
see his face. But as she raised her eyes she saw 
that he started violently; and the hand that held 
back the crimson damask of the curtain closed 
upon it so suddenly and tightly that the blood 
purpled beneath the nails. She had thought him 
harsh and cold; but he was not indifferent, it 
seemed. He was sorry for her. He would give 
her counsel and sympathy by and by, when the 
first shock was over. 

When he turned toward her again, his face was 
stern and hard in its effort at self-control. His 
voice was low and constrained, and his lips were 
rigid. 

“I must see those letters,” he said, “and the 
box in which you found them. Where are they, 
Rachel?” 

“ I don’t want any one to see them 1” she cried. 
“ Can’t you take my word for it? The hand that 
wrote them, and the eyes that read them, are in the 
grave. Let them alone, Robert!” 

“ I must see them,” he said, quietly. “ There’s 
no help for it, Rachel.” 
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She went into the closet without any more 
words. When she came out, Robert sat by the 
table, with his face buried in his hands. She 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“ Here is the box,” she said; “ and here is the 
key.” 

It was strange—but they seemed to have changed 
places. His face, as he lifted it, was clayey white, 
and his hands shook so that he could not slip the 
key into the lock. She grew calm in her very 
wonder at his emotion. 

“ Let me do it,” she said, and opened the box. 

They were all there—the four letters, the little 
faded glove, the withered flowers, still exhaling 
the merest ghost of a perfume, the silver paper 
with the long tress of wavy golden hair. 

“It is just as I found it,” she said, a curious 
calm settling down upon her, “seventeen years 
ago.” 

Robert looked silently, lifting the little packet 
of letters, touching the glove half reverently, and 
Anally taking up the silver paper. The hair, after 
bo many dark, quiet years, gleamed softly in the 
sunshine, and curled about his fingers as if glad of 
the touch of a human hand. 

“ Oh, put it away!” exclaimed Rachel, covering 
her eyes. “Put it away I It seems as if it were 
alive-*and it does not belong to you or me.” 

He dropped it upon the table, and his head sank 
beside it. A storm of stifled sobs shook him from 
head to foot—dry, tearless sobs that frightened 
Rachel. It was her turn to be the comforter, and 
she laid her hand upon his forehead, lightly as the 
fall of a snowflake. 

“Don’t feel so badly about it, Robert,” she 
whispered. “ If you do, I shall be sorry I told 
you.” 

He raised his head from the table, and, catching 
both her hands, carried them passionately to his 
lips. 

“Oh, don’t you see, Rachel? don’t you see?” 
he cried. “I hardly dare to tell you, lest you 
cannot bear the joy. But do you not see for your¬ 
self? Tell me, dear I” 

She looked at him wonderingly, shaking her 
head slowly. 

“ No,” she answered. “ I see nothing but what 
I have seen before.” 

He was silent for a minute; then rose and placed 
her in.his chair. 

“ Then I have something to tell you,” he said. 
“O Rachel, these letters are mine! They were 
written to me. This box and what it contains are 
all that is left of my young love that died and was 
buried so long ago. Royal had nothing to do with 
them.” 

She said nothing for many minutes. Robert 
had done wisely in placing her in the chair. Her 
head fell back against the crimson cushion. Her 
eyes closed. Her throat worked convulsively. 
Her hands fell nervelessly by her side. Robert 
watched her anxiously. 

“Royal brought the box home—for me,” he 
went on, in a faltering voice. “ That spring I was 
going to Africa, and I asked him to take charge of 
it. I knew even then, when my heart was so 
tore, that it was all madness and folly, and that I 


should outlive it. I told him to hide the box 
away; and that some day, when I was a stronger 
man, I should send him word to destroy it. That 
is the whole story, Rachel!” 

So many changes swept over her face as he 
spoke. 

“ But there is his monogram,” she said, as from 
a sudden thought, without opening her eyes. “ R. 
A. D.—Royal Ainslee Dilloway.” 

“ No. Robert Ainslee Dilloway. It is my mono¬ 
gram. Did you not know that I, too, had the 
Ainslee for a middle name? I dropped the ‘A.’ 
when in college, because Royal’s initials and mine 
were precisely the same, and it gave us a world of 
trouble; and I never resumed it. But when I 
ordered this box, I gave the three initials for the 
monogram,* thinking it would be prettier and 
more graceftal.” 

Tears were stealing softly from beneath Rachel’s 
closed eyelids. 

“ O Roy! Roy!” she murmured, in tones of pas¬ 
sionate entreaty. “ O my Roy!” 

Her heart had gone back again to the old pet 
name. She had not called her husband “Roy” 
since the night she read the letters until now. 

Robert went to the other end of the room. 

{To be continued.) 


QUEER FOLKS. 

BY M. E. COMSTOCK. 

OBERT’S wife never complained. We all 
wondered at it sometimes for Robert did 
not seem to prosper in worldly things. 
They still lived in the little, old, brown house. 
Nobody visited them, for Robert’s wife never had 
time to go anywhere. She never seemed to care 
about what was going on in her neighborhood. If 
she heard of a sick person that hadn’t many friends 
she always found time to go and see them. But 
she was a very busy woman. 

Robert and his wife had lived in the little brown 
house ten years; their children never played with 
other children; Mrs. Robert kept no servant; Rob¬ 
ert had an office on a good street; he was always 
well-dressed and, though quiet, usually had a pleas¬ 
ant word for everyone; he did his work at such 
ridiculously low prices that his profits were only 
steady instead of being large; he said he charged 
all it was worth; if he was satisfied he didn’t know 
but other people might be. 

Robert’s wife had a call one day. A new min¬ 
ister had come to their part of the town. He had 
heard that the occupants of the brown house were 
very “ queer folks.” He was told that perhaps he 
wouldn’t be made welcome there. 

The minister did not talk about religion the first 
time lie went to Robert’s, but when he came home 
he told his wife that he wished there were more 
“ queer folks ” in the world. He heard no slander 
or gossip at Robert’s, though his hostess was very 
sociable. He saw the best new publications on the 
table and, although Mrs. Robert admitted she 
couldn’t go to church very often, because she had 
to stay at home with the baby and to do the neces¬ 
sary housework, he yet found her very fluniliar 
with the church movements of the day and with 
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the latest books worth calling 44 literature,” and he 
wished his wife would go and see her and draw 
her into society and church-work. Such a woman 
was too valuable to be spared. 

Mrs. Robert rose very early in the morning, for 
she did ali her own work except the little that 
Aunt Miranda^ who lived with her, did and that 
wasn’t much for Mrs. Robert wouldn’t let her. 

“ You took care of us when we were children 
and now you must let us take care of you,” she 
said. So when Aunt Miranda, who was sixty 
years old, got out the wash-tubs and went to wash¬ 
ing, Robert’s wife made her sit down. Miss Mi¬ 
randa Gilson had been in the habit of having her 
own way all her life and she showed proper resent¬ 
ment by going up-stairs and putting on her silk 
dress and lace collar and coming down and taking 
a book and reading till dinner time when Mrs. 
Robert put her tubs away and said: 14 Now Aunt 
Miranda if you will be so kind as to set the dinner 
table for me, I will be very much obliged to you, 
for really I am very tired.” . 

This was the way the housework was done in 
Robert’s family. 

The lately arrived minister, his wife being con¬ 
fined to the house, about this time, with a new 
little son, sent a delegation of ladies to call on Mrs. 
Robert. They came into the broken little porch, 
pulled the well-worn bell wire, and the rustle of 
their silks and velvets seemed quite to fill the little 
parlor. Mrs. Robert entered in her calico, and did 
not seem at all extinguished. The ladies wanted 
her to go to church, which she said, receiving the 
tracts they brought her, she would be happy to do 
if they would allow her to take the baby or if they 
would pay her for embroideries she could do eve¬ 
nings, so that she could pay pew-rent, which she 
thought was very high in their church, and she 
admitted an involuntary repugnance to sitting in 
the seats reserved for the poor. 

It was the ladies turn to be discomfited. They 
blushed a little and laughed at what they termed 
her pleasantry. 

The more intelligent of the two, who wore a 
oamel’s-hair shawl, to cover the confusion of the 
moment took up a foreign magazine from the cen¬ 
ter-table and said: 44 Our Alice wanted to subscribe 
to this but we thought it too expensive.” 

44 It is worth the price,” said Robert’s wife. 44 1 
do my own housework in order to save a servant’s 
wages, waste, and board and appropriate for per¬ 
iodicals.” 

The ladies felt nonplussed where they had meant 
to be patronizing and soon took leave, saying: 44 1 
hope we shall see you at church.” 

, 44 Thank you,” said Robert’s wife. 44 When 
Cousin Katie comes I can leave the baby in her 
care, occasionally, but I presume I shall slip into 
a little mission-chapel, near by, where the seats 
are free and my old bonnet will not be so sharp a 
contrast as to provoke notice. Tlie last time I 
went to church I heard it remarked upon as I 
came out, and I don’t wonder, it is shabby, but the 
money I had laid aside for a new one was all I had 
to give when the cry for help came from the Home 
Missionaries.” 

And the ladies bowed themselves away remark¬ 


ing when they gained the street: 44 What a very- 
singular person!” This was a remark very fre¬ 
quently made of Robert’s wife. They did not 
know how to place her. Surroundings were very- 
commonplace; comparatively mean. Mrs. Rob¬ 
ert’s manner was simple as a child’s. 44 Yet,” said 
Mrs. Velveteen, “I never felt so nonplussed in 
my life.” 

A second-hand piano was for sale cheap. The 
owner was selling out. Robert asked refusal of it 
a limited time. He came in from the Post Office 
and showed a letter and check to his wife. 44 Ethel 
can have the piano,” he said. The little girl had 
a gift for music. Robert bought it for her; he 
brought out his violin and accompanied and taught 
her in leisure hours. Summer evenings the side¬ 
walk would be crowded, listening to the wonder- 
ous music. 

Real estate was low, in consequence of a panic 
in business circles. A lovely, wide, old, rambling 
house, in fine repair, with spacious grounds was 
for sale for a mere song. Robert bought it and 
paid for it down. He said the beauty of the place 
was an educating influence for his children which 
he could not spare, even if he had to pay for it his 
44 little alL” Neighbors wondered and did not 
know that quiet literary and scientific labors, in 
which his wife shared, were beginning, new, to 
bring in an unexpected income. Robert went on 
in the same business, charging the same low prices. 
The girls aided their mother in the housework, 
and the eldest began soon to give music-lessons, 
her playing having attracted much attention at a 
charitable concert and brought her solicitations to 
take pupils. 

Mrs. Robert received a great many calls now. 
Carriages were constantly coming to the door. 
Her husband had become a leader in literary and 
musical circles, and Mrs. Robert’s quiet deeds of 
kindness among the needy having been discovered, 
she was sought for her executiveness as an officer 
in various benevolent societies, though she fre¬ 
quently said: 44 1 prefer to go as a private friend to 
those in trouble, rather than as the delegate of an 
institution. It helps more.” 

A wealthy family came to town and took an ele¬ 
gant residence in the next block. Mrs. Social 
came for Robert’s wife to call on them. Mrs. Rob¬ 
ert had not time. 

44 1 will defer my call then until you are at lei¬ 
sure,” said the lady. 44 Shall I come next week ?” 

44 1 think not,” said Mrs. Robert. 44 In fact I am 
never at leisure, and, to be frank, I have no inten¬ 
tion of calling on them.” 

44 May I ask your reasons?” 

44 1 have implied them. They are people I should 
never have time for unless they were in trouble.” 

Mrs. Social flushed. 44 Indeed they went in the 
first society in Melbourne. They live elegantly 
and are very polished in manner and have every¬ 
thing that heart can wish, and could aid us very 
much in benevolent work.” 

44 1 am ready to meet them there and co-operate 
to the fullest extent.” 

44 Not socially?” 

44 No.” 

44 1 believe them to have committed some crime 
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of which you alone know,” said the lady, point¬ 
edly. 

Robert’8 wife was shocked. “ Dear friend,” she 
said, 14 we must select in this world. Life is short. 
The issues are great. We cannot afford to drift or 
act indiscriminately. I would not disparage a fel¬ 
low creature, but we must have general principles 
to act upon. If sincere in my call I imply desire 
for acquaintance; this I have not. They may be 
my superiors in many things, but these people are 
not genuine; they spend before they earn; they 
outlive their income. I know this from those who 
have lost by them. They are idle; they are con¬ 
sumers rather than producers; they minister to 
the general good of society in no legitimate way. 
It is bod economy of interest and neighborliness 
to cultivate them.” 

44 Are you not severe? Are not their lavish ex¬ 
penditures a general good to society?” 

44 Not balancing the evil of waste and extravi- 
gance, as some of the fundamental principles of 
political economy will show.” 

44 You might impart your ideas and do them 
good.” 

44 1 am no reformer. Not good soil wherein to 
propagate my ideas! No; I’ve too much to do to 
take care of the beams in my own eye to try to re- 
mo ve‘motes’ in general.” 

44 That reminds me of the doctor’s Bermon last 
Sunday. By the way, who were those people with 
you at church. You always have some Btranger 
in your pew; are always picking up 4 queer fish’ 
Ed says.” 

44 Oh, that was Aunt Patty Rhodes and her 
daughter. They live way out on the turnpike road 
and never get a chance to come to church; I had 
the use of Mrs. Edsell’s carriage, yesterday, and 
I sent out for them. I must own,” said Mrs. Rob¬ 
ert, with a smile, 44 1 do eqjoy making the Master’s 
own feel at home in his house, and I find many 
who seem to feel no liberty to even seek a sitting 
there, because they possess neither silver nor 
gold.” 

Robert’s affairs, as you judge, were improving. 
They only increased their industries and kept up 
all the old simplicity of living. There was always 
a littlp surplus wherewith to take advantage of 
opportunities. 

Will Seely, a troubled, perplexed 44 good fellow ” 
who was fast worrying himself into a dyspeptic, 
was a privileged acquaintance who frequently 
dropped in for an evening to listen to music and 
forget his money embarrassments. 

44 1 don’t see how you do it!” he said on one oc¬ 
casion, looking around the pleasant home, paid for 
and frill of happy feces. 44 1 don’t see how you are 
so much better off than other fblks!” 

44 Well, we gain by a loss in one direction,” said 
Robert, in continuation of the conversation on 
44 ways and means” begun half an hofir since. 
44 We leave ‘worry’ out in the cold. We don’t 
take him into partnership with us!” 

44 1 wish I could!” said poor Will. 44 What kind 
of bolts do you use to keep him out?” 

44 Living strictly within our means, come what 
may, if it makes us singular and misunderstood. 
This is one bolt and it shoves a little hard some¬ 


times, but then it stays put. Earning all we can 
justly by steady work, each and all of us, is an¬ 
other bolt with a splendid fastening.” 

* 4 Nonsense! there’s some necromancy about it. 
You’re all as full of play as colts; every one of 
you.” 

44 The bow couldn’t relax if it had not been bent 
pretty severely,” laughed Robert’s wife, who knew 
all about it. 

Will Seely looked perplexedly into the glowing 
grate. 

“The feet is you’re all talented. Heaven has 
gifted you. That’s where the laugh comes in. 
You eke out with your pen-labors and Ethel with 
her music and John with his drawings. I wish I 
was gifted!” 

44 What is it to be gifted?” 

44 You tell.” 

44 Gifts are ready to flow in if we will put obstruc¬ 
tions out of the way. Artificial living, costing too 
much time and thought, as well as money and 
anxiety, makes our ear dull to music, makes the 
tired brain unequal to clear perception; demoral¬ 
izes the whole man. My wife and I don’t claim to 
be 4 smart ’ but we do hold ourselves like children 
obedient to the great laws of nature, which we do 
not think it safe to disregard. We work for what 
wo have. We spend less than we have. Wo gather 
up the gold-dust of time and we can’t afford to 
jump over every fence we come to just because the 
rest of the sheep do.” 

Seely laughed. 44 1 feel like selling out and re¬ 
tiring with my family into the loft above my store. 
The spell won’t last though! I know myself. If 
I should save something the first year, I should be 
so encouraged I should overspend double the 
amount. 

4 The devil got sick one day; 

The devil a monk would be.* 

You know the rest of it! I wish I could stiffen 
up into moral courage though; upon my word I 
do! If my wife would join with me,” he added 
meditatively, 44 but we might as well go to an asy¬ 
lum as to begin at our time of life on a new base. 
I wish I could, however; I wish I could!” said the 
troubled man. 

44 Each to his taste,” softly uttered Madam Rob¬ 
ert, in very pure French. 

And pushing his way homeward, Will Seely 
pulled his soft hat down over his eyes and said to 
himself: 44 1 declare the gilding and the gay colors 
always look 4 loud ’ to me when I go home after one 
of my evenings at Robert’s, and the girls’ voices 
sound harsh and uncultivated. But it’s my imag¬ 
ination I suppose. Maybe honest work in some 
way would refine my folks. Still, we live as hand¬ 
somely as any one in the block; the young folks 
have always had all they want. We can’t all be 
alike. Robert’s family is an exception. They al¬ 
ways were 4 queer folks !* ” 


Aristotle is praised for naming fortitude first 
of the cardinal virtues, as that without which no 
other virtue can steadily be practiced; but he 
might, with equal propriety, have placed prudence 
and justice before it; since, without prudence, for¬ 
titude is mad—without justice, it is mischievous. 
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DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XI. 

EACON STRONG was sitting with his eyes 
still upqn the door through which Deborah 
had passed, the vision of her pure counte¬ 
nance almost as clear to him as though she were 
yet in the room, when, like one of those changes 
in a dissolving view which transforms beauty into 
ugliness, the thin, sinister face of Peter Maxwell 
was seen in its stead. The agent had glided in as 
noiselessly as Deborah had gone out. He came 
forward, his head bent and his form stooping in 
its usual cringing way, but with his keen eyes 
looking through half-dosed lids intently at his 
master. 

“ What sent you here?” demanded the deacon, 
roughly, and with considerable impatience. No¬ 
thing could have been more unwelcome than the 
presence of this man. 

“ I went over to the mill, expecting to see you 
there,” replied Maxwell, “and Mr. Trueford said 
he thought I would find you at home. So I 
came.” 

“What do you want? One would think you 
had some matter of life or death on hand, hunting 
after me so hotly.” 

“ I don't know as to the life or death,” returned 
his agent, “ but I do know that there’s trouble a- 
brewing.” 

“ Trouble about what?” asked the deacon, his 
brows knitting, and the coarse, hard expression to 
which his face was accustomed settling again about 
his mouth. 

“ That girl’s been in Sandy Spieler’s saloon this 
morning.” 

“ Who ? Miss Norman ?” 

“ Yes.” 

44 Well, what of it?” 

14 More than you’ll care to hear, Pm thinking.” 

44 I’ll hear first and judge as to how much I shall 
care afterward,” said the deacon, trying to hide 
from Maxwell the strong interest his communica¬ 
tion had aroused. “ What did she do there?” 

44 She knelt down right on the floor and prayed 
until, they say, everybody’s hair stood on end. 
Spieler got converted and has shut up his saloon.” 

44 Faugh I That’s mere talk,” replied the deacon. 

44 Beg your pardon 1 I went to see for myself, 
and found it as true as gospel. The doors and 
windows were closed; and I saw lots of people 
standing about, talking and wondering. I never 
dreamed that she could fetch Sandy Spieler.” 

Deacon Strong dropped his chin and sat in deep 
thought for a long time. He was not only sur¬ 
prised but confounded. Maxwell broke in upon 
his reverie. 

44 If this thing is allowed to go on, there’ll be the 
mischief to pay. We must put a stop to it some 
how.” 

44 A stop to what?” queried the deacon, rousing 
himself, 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by T. S. Arthur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 


44 To this girl’s going about in saloons, inter¬ 
fering with business. It’s a nuisance, and will 
have to be abated.” 

44 Her praying, you mean?” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 1 didn’t know there was a law against praying,** 
said the deacon. 

44 1 didn’t say there was,” replied his agent, with 
some irritation of manner; 44 but there’s the com¬ 
mon law of trespass, and she could be stayed by 
that” 

The deacon dropped his chin again and sat silent 
and very thoughtful. 

44 Closed his saloon?” he queried, looking up, 
after a few moments, as if in doubt whether he 
had heard aright 

44 Yes, sir. Closed it up as tight as a jug.” 

44 Extraordinary, to say the least of it I never 
would have believed it” 

44 Nor anybody else. I, fbr one, thought Sandy 
Spieler had better stuff in him. She might have 
prayed until black and blue in the face, for all I 
would have cared.” 

44 No doubt of it,” said the deacon, speaking 
partly to himself He knew the kind of stuff out 
of which Peter Maxwell was made. 

44 If the thing’s allowed to go on, It will be lots 
of money out of your pocket,” resumed Peter. 
4 ' We’ve half a dozen houses that will not rent for 
a third the present prices if the liqnor business is 
going to be interfered with by fanatical women 
who set law as well as common decency at defi¬ 
ance.” 

But, to the astonishment of Maxwell, Deacon 
Strong was wholly irresponsive as to any opinion 
or feeling in the case. 

“Is that all you have to say to me?” he in¬ 
quired, after Maxwell had expatiated on the sub¬ 
ject for a while longer. 

44 Yes, sir. I thought you’d like to know about 
this affair,” replied the disappointed and perplexed 
agent 

The deacon made a motion for him to retire, and 
Maxwell, with a crestfallen air, went out 

The day following was pay-day at the milL Mr. 
Trueford had the pay-roll made out, and submitted 
it for supervision and approval. His kindly nature 
and pity for the poor, led him always to be as easy 
as possible with those who lost time from sickness 
or other causes over which they had no control. 
But the deacon’s rules were very exact, and he 
was, therefore, rarely able to concede anything, 
though his heart ached as he looked into the dis¬ 
appointed feces and hungry eyes of half-starved 
women and children, for whom the rigid docking 
system often left but a slender pittance at the 
week’s close. As we have seen, the overseer was 
a broken-down, dispirited man, afraid of his em¬ 
ployer. He knew him to be hard and unpitying; 
quick to punish any infraction of his rules; and 
sternly inflexible when his displeasure was once 
aroused; never hesitating a moment about dis¬ 
charging any one who disobeyed him, no matter 
what his position. And so, the overseer’s neces¬ 
sities led him to he very prudent and carefal not 
to give offence; while his native integrity made 
him felthfUl to the duties of his office, even though 
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wrong was often done and suffering occasioned in 
their strict performance. 

Bat having risen, as on the day before, out of 
his weakness and slavery, and for humanity’s 
sake asserted his manhood, Mr. Trueford felt 
stronger and braver. Instead of turning upon 
him with wrath and indignation, the deacon had 
been moved by his remonstrances and appeals for 
justice as well as mercy. Gould he not go farther? 
Now that the iron of this man’s inflexible will was 
softened in the fire which had fallen upon it so 
suddenly, should he not strike while it was hot, 
and give it a new and better form ? He had dared 
to speak out on the day before and plead the cause 
of the poor. Now he determined to follow speech 
by action, and lead the deacon, if possible, into a 
better way. 

The overseer made no remark as he laid the 
pay-roll before his employer. Beacon Strong com¬ 
menced examining it, his eyes passing from name 
to name, and along column after column of figures. 
Mr. Trueford stood a few steps away, watching his 
face intently. He saw it change after he had read 
a little distance, an expression of surprise rippling 
over it. Then the forehead contracted, and the 
coarse mouth shut itself firmly. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he demanded, 
looking up from the paper. There was a shade of 
rebuking sternness in his voice, but Mr. Trueford 
law that he was not angry. 

“ The time is all right*” returned the overseer, 
quietly. “ I kept it myself.” 

Deacon Strong sat with his eyes upon Mr. True¬ 
ford for almost a minute, undetermined what to 
say. The overseer was first to break silence. 

“ If,” said he, in a respectful voice, “you do not 
approve the roll as I have made it out, I will alter 
it so as to conform to the old rule,” and he reached 
his hand for the paper. 

But the deacon held it fast. 

“ Sit down there 1” He jerked out the command 
impatiently. 

Mr. Trueford took a seat. 

“ I’m afraid of this!” said the deacon. 

“ We should never be afraid to do right,” an¬ 
swered the overseer, in a calm voice. 

If the desk or a chair had uttered this sentence, 
Deacon Strong could hardly have been more sur¬ 
prised. Mr. Trueford, his weak and pliant vassal, 
turned monitor and moralist I Mr. Trueford, who 
was not a professor of religion—who had no hope 
in Christ—who was under the curse of a broken 
law, and in disfavor with God I The deacon’s 
astonishment kept him silent. 

“If,” added the overseer, gaining confidence, 
“ there is a just and merciful God, who is all- 
powerful and everywhere present, it is safest to be 
like Him, and so deal justly and mercifully with 
our fellow-men.” * 

“If!” exclaimed the deacon, catching at the 
doubt he thought implied in this word, a frown on 
his face, and a rebuke in his voioe. “ If there is a 
just and merciful God? Iff ” 

“ I do not say that there is, or that there is not,” 
returned Mr. Trueford, his manhood still more 
asserting itself! “ But what I dp say is, that, if 
there be such a God, it is safest to be as much like 

von. xliii.—23. 


Him as possible. And if He has given us a law, 
we must keep it to the very letter if we would rest 
in His favor. If I had believed in God as un- 
doubtingly as you profess to believe, Deacon 
Strong, I would have been a truer and a braver 
man than I am to-day. I would have done the 
thing I saw to be right, regardless of worldly loss 
or man’s displeasure. I would have rested in 
God, and waited for Him to lead me into safe and 
pleasant places.” 

The voice of the overseer grew impressive. His 
form seemed, in the deacon’s eyes, to grow more 
erect, and his countenance to assume a dignity 
that half awed him. 

“ There is only one way to rest in Him securely,” 
replied the deacon, “ and that is through faith in 
the atoning blood of Christ. No effort to obey 
God’s laws is any help to salvation. It is by fhith 
that wo are saved; and this not of ourselves; it is 
the gift of God. All attempts to keep the law are 
mere acts of Belf-righteousness, and not pleasing 
to God. Wo must come to Him in our vileness, 
and bo cleansed through faith in the merits of 
Christ. It is in His righteousness that we become 
righteous. Accepting that, we are the sons of 
God and heirs of immortality; rejecting it, we re¬ 
main in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds of 
iniquity, and will be lost forever.” 

The deacon warmed with His theme. It was 
the first opportunity which had presented itself 
for a long time to admonish his overseer, and 
point him to the way of salvation. But Mr. True¬ 
ford’s answer took away some of his assured con¬ 
fidence. 

“ * If ye would enter into life, keep the com¬ 
mandments.’ Who said that ?’ ’ 

“ It was the Saviour himself who spoke,” re¬ 
turned the deacon. 

“ Do you not suppose that He knew the way in 
which men should walk if they would gain eternal 
life?” 

“ Oh, yes. He came to show us the way. But 
He had first to suffer and die in our stead in order 
to open the way. He had to make an atonement 
for the sins of the world, and reconcile an offended 
God to His disobedient children.” 

The light which had come into the overseer’s 
face faded out; and Deacon Strong saw in it the 
old dreary look of rejection which had always 
shadowed it when he talked to him about the 
salvation of his soul through faith in the atoning 
blood of Christ 

“lam so constituted, Deacon Strong,” replied 
Mr. Trueford, “ as not to be able to accept your 
plan of salvation. I can’t comprehend it It docs 
not seem to me consistent with the nature of God, 
which is love. This substituted righteousness, 
which I see in most of your ordinary Christians, 
and which they profess to have got by faith, seems 
to me but a poor sham; the thinnest sort of a 
cloak; and foils to hide the selfishness that still 
keeps possession of their hearts. In business and 
among men, I find them quite as hard and grasp¬ 
ing ; quite as censorious and uncharitable; quite 
as neglectftil of the poor, the sick and the prisoner 
as men who make no claim to having the love of 
God shed abroad in their souls as the reward 
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of faith, not of obedience to His pure and holy 
laws. You must not be offended at my free 
speech. What I think and feel so crowds upon 
me that I must give it utterance." 

His overseer seemed to grow taller and larger in 
the eyes of Deacon Strong. The respect that found 
a place in his mind on the day before, when Mr. 
Trueford gave voice to his real convictions touch¬ 
ing the mill-owner’s unjust treatment of his work¬ 
people, had grown stronger since then, and now a 
sentiment almost akin to fear took possession of 
him. The man was looking down into his heart 
and sitting in judgment upon his life; and not 
upon his life only, but upon the faith and doctrine 
whereon he rested for salvation. As in his first 
interview with Deborah Norman, so now, he felt 
the foundations of his trust shaken. 

“We should never be afraid to do right," said 
the overseer, after a brief silence on both sides, 
coming bock to the simple affirmation with which 
he had met his employer’s doubt as to the expe¬ 
diency of abandoning the old rule of docking for 
lost time. “ If God is just and good, and I believe 
that He is, though I cannot understand all His 
ways with men, it will come out best for us, even 
in this life, if we deal justly and merdftilly with 
our fellow-creatures, though in doing so we some¬ 
times sacrifice out worldly interests. Shall I tell 
you what came into my mind as I lay thinking in 
my bed last night? I think a great deal in the 
night-time, lying awake often for hours together." 

The deacon nodded his assent. He felt a strange 
weight upon his bosom. 

“ It was this,’’ said the overseer. “ I was think¬ 
ing about the poor people who work for us, and 
the miserable way in which so many of them live; 
and then this strange fancy came to me. I wan¬ 
dered how it would be if the Lord Jesus, who was 
in the world two thousand years ago, wore to come 
regain just now, and were to have a mill and poor 
people to work in it just as wo have?" 

He was looking steadily into the face of Deacon 
Strong, and was almost startled by the change he 
saw pass over it. The heavy mouth dropped apart 
and stood a little open; and the eyes dilated with 
an expression of fear. But this was for an instant 
only. 

“ Well, what more?" he asked, seeing Mr. True¬ 
ford pause. 

“I wondered how He would treat them," con¬ 
tinued the overseer. “If He would think and 
care more for the money He made out of poor 
women and children than for the comfort of their 
bodies and the salvation of their bouIs. If—" he 
hesitated tor an instant, and then went on bravely— 
"if He would dock a poor sick girl, too weak to 
fill her tasks, at the rate of three days’ wages for 
every two days lost!" 

“ Silence, sir P’ cried the deacon, in a stern voice. 

Mr. Trueford did not look abashed or fright¬ 
ened ; but stood erect and loyal to his newly-re- 
<-overed manhood. 

“I cannot help my thoughts and fancies," he 
rejoined, in a firm but quiet voice. 

“ But you can keep them to yourself," said the 
deacon, with lessening severity. 

“Pardon me, if I spoke too freely," returned 


Mr. Trueford, a manly respect in his tones. “ But 
it does seem to me that Christian men should, 
sometimes, have 'Just such flmcies as I had last 
night, and should ask themselves, in the light of 
Christ’8 teachings and example, whether if He 
were in the world now He would do as they do." 

The deacon let his eyes fell to the floor. Mr. 
Trueford stood looking at him intently, trying to 
read his face. He had something more to say and 
wished to say it For a little while he hesitated; 
then took courage and resumed: 

“My thoughts went a little farther, sir. Will 
you not hear them ? God knows I do not mean to 
offend." 

The deacon’s head bent lower; but he made no 
response. 

“I thought how it would be," said the over¬ 
seer, “if He were to come again and go about 
among those who call themselves by His name, 
and who regard themselves as in His fevor. Who 
talk about having His love in their hearts; of 
being washed in His blood ancf made free from all 
sin; and of being elect and precious in His sight. 
I fancied I could see Him going into the stores, 
offices, shops and mills where these His disciples 
were busy at work, and observing how they kept 
their garments unspotted from the world. I 
thought I saw Him come into our factory, and go 
through every part of it, and stand and look at the 
pale, sick feces and wasted forms that crowd its 
rooms; and then go into the wretched little houses 
in which many of them live—some hardly fit fbr 
dog-kennels or cow-stables—and for which we 
charge them a rent larger in proportion to their 
cost than that of the handsomest dwellings in 
Kedron—" 

“ Silence I" cried the deacon again. “ Silence, I 
say! You are going too far, Mr. Trueford! I will 
not put up with such unwarrantable liberty." 

“ I have nothing more to say, sir," calmly an¬ 
swered the overseer, letting his eyes fell from the 
deacon’s face and turning partly away as though 
he were about to retire from his presence, “ except 
this," he added, pausing and looking back, “ don’t 
hesitate about doing what you see to be right; for 
the right always comes out best in the end." 

He stood for a few moments waiting tor the 
deacon to speak. His last remark settled any 
doubt that might have been lingering in the mill- 
owner’s thoughts. 

“ Let the pay-roll stand this week as you have 
made it out," said Deacon Strong. “But if any 
trouble comes of it, I shall hold you responsible." 
He added the last sentence in a tone of affected 
warning, and as a partial cover to his own sense of 
justice, which had been growing clearer and 
clearer under the new light that was streaming 
into his mind. A feeling of pride came in to bar 
an acknowledgment of his obligation to this man 
for the new light; for was not the overseer an alien 
from Christ, instead of a son through feith and 
adoption? and how could he, a child of grace, 
stand debtor to one who was yet a sinner? The 
deaoon was straightened in his mind. 

“The act must be your own," answered Mr. 
Trueford. “If you do not see clearly that it is 
right, don’t do it. I am only your agent." 
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Never in all his life had Deacon Strong felt so 
baffled and so weak in the presence of any man as 
he now felt in the presence of this overseer, whom 
he had hectored and lorded it over until the poor 
man was, in common phrase, hardly able to tell 
whether his soul were his own or not. 

But the truth had set him free. Rising above 
the level of his fears, his doubts, and his weak 
distrusts, Mr. Trueford had, for the sake of hu¬ 
manity, spoken the truth which he should long 
ago have uttered, and, lo! he found himself a free 
man, and strong in his freedom. He had a new 
faith in the right; a new sense of the fatherhood 
of God, and of the safety of those who, putting 
their trust in Him, held themselves to the law of 
justice and mercy in dealing with their fellow- 
men. He stood, consciously, on a higher level 
than this self-seeking Pharisee—we will not say 
hypocrite—and grew bold to admonish him; and 
such was the power of the truth he uttered, and 
the sphere of his new moral state, that Deacon 
Strong found himself weak and abashed before 
him. 

It was a memorable day at the mill when the 
deacon’s work-people received, on this occasion, 
their weekly wages. The pay-roll did not stand 
as submitted by the overseer. It had been gone 
oyer and over half a dozen times, and changed in 
twenty or thirty places; and the rule of change, 
singularly enough, was in favor of instead of 
against those who had lost time. Fractions of 
time, instead of being made units against the 
operatives, were dropped out of the account; and 
in several cases of known sickness, or very poor 
health, the wages were credited in full. 

“ God bless you, sir 1” came with a sudden 
fervor and surprise from more than one pinched 
and stooping figure, as the outstretched hand took 
up from the deacon’s desk the frill pay, when only 
a part had been expected. 

“ But what's to become of me," said the deacon 
to one of these poor wretches, “ if I pay for more 
work than I get?" 

44 Oh, but that will never be!" was the earnestly 
spoken reply. “ We’ll none of us ever forget you, 
sir; and we’ll do more work for good-will than 
we’ve ever done for wages. We’ll make it all up, 
and a great deal more." 

Here was another surprise for the deacon. 
44 Good-will" toward him from these people; and 
a promise of service for good-will greater than for 
pay! He tried to reject the declaration as only a 
form of words; but something in the tone and 
manner of its utterance held him fast, and the fear 
of loss which had troubled him died out of his 
mind. 

When all the wages for the week had been paid, 
and the crowd of tired and in too many cases 
wretched-looking women, boys and young girls 
had departed—but few men worked in the mill— 
Deacon Strong and his overseer were left alone 
together. Neither said anything to the other about 
the scene which had just passed; though the mind 
and heart of each had been deeply impressed by 
it. In a few minutes the mill-owner went away 
and left Mr. Trueford to finish some writing that 
yet required to be done. When outside, he lin¬ 


gered for a short space of time, thinking deeply, 
and once or twice turned to go back, as if he could 
not leave his overseer without another interviews 
But at length he started off quickly, as if he were 
compelling himself to go, and took the way home¬ 
ward. 


CHAPTER XIL 

D EACON STRONG was a “Sunday Christian." 

He crowded his religion into the first day of 
the week, and gave himself up to its observances 
with a pious abandon that was noticeable, and 
which gained for him, among those who never 
came in contact with his worldly life, the title of a 
“godly man." 

When the noisy mill became silent on Saturday 
evening, and the deacon turned his back on the 
world and its six days’ money-getting opportuni¬ 
ties, he took up the garment <^f sanctity which had 
been laid aside at the previous Sabbath’s close. 
His countenance assumed a more solemn aspect; 
his voice was pitched to a different key; his move¬ 
ments were slower; his manner more impressive. 
The business of getting on in the world bad been 
pursued with untiring industry during the time 
allotted for that work; and now the business of 
getting to Heaven must be attended to with an 
equal earnestness and fidelity. The deacon was 
no drone—no half-way man. He believed in the 
doctrines of his church, and rested his safety on 
the thoroughness of his belief He was a true 
soldier of the Cross, as he understood the sacred 
symbol; faithftil to his colors, and ready to do 
battle with any and all whose standards bore not 
the peculiar legend inscribed on the one under 
which he was fighting. He had been in many 
conflicts—for, like the war-horse, he snuffed the 
battle afar off—and had discomfited many. His 
onsets were terrible. He bore down the enemies 
of his church with an impetuosity that nothing 
could resist; and no victorious general of an army 
could have been more vain-glorious than he in his 
hour of triumph. 

To him, salvation was the result of a marvellous 
scheme, devised by infinite wisdom, in which 
God’s glory was the first end, and man’s rescue 
from destruction the second. His personal safety 
lay not in purity of heart and self-abnegation, but 
in his acceptance of the scheme. He honored God 
in this, and so was taken into favor, and made 
righteous by a transfer of divine righteousness. 
Thus he became a son of God by adoption; and a 
joint heir with Jesus Christ Herein he had 
rested in a feeling of complete security. 

But, on this particular Saturday evening, as he 
tried to withdraw himself from the world, and 
turn his thoughts to the pious things that were 
fitting for the Sabbath, he foiled to rise into the old 
state of rest and spiritual confidence which he had 
regarded as the evidences of true discipleship. 
Deborah had taken him away from Paul and set 
him fece to fece with Christ, the Son of the living 
God, who spake as man never spake; and His 
words had come to him with a new and deeper 
meaning, and shaken all the foundations of the 
house in which his confidence dwelt. Now, more 
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than in the two preceding days wherein his 
thoughts were immersed in worldly things, did 
the plain and simple declarations of our Lord 
accuse and rebuke him. 

It was noticed in his family that the deacon was 
strangely quiet this Saturday evening; and that 
little outbreaks of wild and joyous feeling among 
the younger members were suffered to pass with¬ 
out rebuke. Soon after tea he went into the office, 
or library, attached to his dwelling and remained 
there alone until bed-time. 

On Sunday morning the deacon was in his pew, 
wearing, as usual, his Sunday face. Sleep had 
oomposed his mind, and an hour’s polemic reading 
since breakfast had steadied his faith, and brought 
him back to a clearer apprehension of the doctrines 
on which he had for so many years rested in con¬ 
scious security. The nightmare which had op¬ 
pressed him was passing off; his chest heaved 
more freely again; he sat erect, not doubting now— 
for to doubt was td sin. “He that doubteth is 
damned.” 

The Rev. Silas Leering, minister of his church, 
was a doctrinal teacher. In an age and generation 
when infidels, latitudinarians and free thinkers 
intruded themselves everywhere; when the very 
bulwarks of faith were being assaulted in the 
church as well as out of it; when sin did greatly 
aljound, and the churches were making little ] 
apparent headway against the many evils that 
lifted their deformed and hideous fronts through¬ 
out the land, Parson Peering stood with his feet 
planted firmly upon the faith and doctrine of his 
sect, and held his people to their creed with an 
unwavering tenacity. Out of that creed he de¬ 
clared salvation to be impossible. In its complete 
acceptance was complete safety. He did not insist 
half so strongly on a good life as on a true faith. 
The good life was the natural sequence of a true 
faith, and would follow of course. It was not the 
good lifo that God accepted; but the faith that 
acknowledged and received Him. He would make 
all who so received Him pure and holy by an 
act of grace, and in an instant of time. The par¬ 
son’s text this morning, from Ephesians iL, 8, 9, 
fell upon the deacon’s ears with a pleasant and re¬ 
assuring sound: 

“ For by grace are ye saved through faith; and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God: not 
of works, lest any man should boast. 

“ The great and essential doctrine of the Christian 
church, my brethren, is here declared with an ex¬ 
plicitness of phraseology that leaves no room for 
misapprehension.” So the preacher opened his 
subject, speaking slowly and with a solemn em¬ 
phasis. “ It is by faith that ye are saved; simple 
faith, and faith alone; faith in Christ and the effi¬ 
cacy of His atoning blood. Any and every other 
way leads to death and hell!” 

He paused, giving a little time for his words to 
sink into the minds of his hearers. 

“ Not of yourselves,” he resumed. “ Mark the 
clear declaration! Not through works is grace 
received into the heart; but through faith only. 
It is because men in these latter times are drifting 
aw'ay from this central doctrine of the church, that 
tho life of religion is dying out of their souls, and 


that infidelity is making such fearful progress in 
the land. In all ages, the tendency has been to 
reject the teachings of God and to try to get to 
Heaven by climbing up some other way. At no 
period has this tendency been stronger than now ; 
and it is my solemn duty, as the God-appointed 
teacher and leader of this people, to lift my voice 
and utter a cry of warning. There Is only one 
way to Heaven, and that is through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the washing away of our 
sins in His atoning blood. Keeping the command* 
merits will not save us. Good works, be .they 
never so perfect, will not save us; nay, being done 
in self-righteousness, they will only sink us deeper 
into hell! Only ‘the righteousness which is of 
God by faith,’ is of any avail to salvation. ‘ Ye 
are the children of God by faith in Jesus Christ,’ 
says Paul; and again, ‘ A man is justified by 
faith.’ And Peter is quite as explicit, when he 
declares that we are ‘ kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation.’ 

“But ye know all this. It is the foundation* 
stone on which rest all the doctrines of our holy 
church. And what a blessed truth it is 1 What a 
grand and glorious scheme of salvation it reveals! 
Simple faith in the merits of our Lord and Saviour 
—nothing more. The utter giving of ourselves 
to God, that we may be made pure through the 
blood of sprinkling. ‘ No more of works.’ Thank 
God, no 1 But of free grace I We sit down with 
folded hands at the Master’s feet, weak, helpless, 
stained with sin, and cry out in our despair: 

* Here, Lord, I give myself away,. 

’Tie all that I can do.' 


And He accepts us through faith, and washes us 
clean. We rise forgiven. In an instant of time 
we pass from the bondage of sin into the freedom 
of Gospel innocence, and become the sons of God 
and heirs of eternal life. 

“ Let none deceive you, my brethren. It is by 
faith that ye are saved, and that not of yourselves— 
not of works—it is the gift of God. And if any of you 
sin—if any of you should fall through weakness 
of the flesh, or the subtle allurements of the devil, 
remember that you have an Advocate with the 
Father, even Jesus Christ the righteous, who for¬ 
ever intercedes for you. Go to Him and confess 
your sin, and you will find Him faithful and just 
to forgive and to cleanse you from all unrighteous¬ 
ness. And let me warn you against any and nil 
efforts to get back into God’s favor through deeds 
of merit—through charity and good works. You 
may visit the sick, and clothe the naked, and feed 
the hungry, and distribute your goods to the poor, 
but these will avail nothing if you do not humble 
yourself before God, and ask in faith for a new 
application of the cleansing blood that was shed 
for you on Calvary. 

“ Oh, the blessedness of this way of salvation! 
Though our sins bo as scarlet, through simple 
faith they are made white as wool. It matters not 
when nor w here; it matters not under what con¬ 
ditions, or in what extremity. We may be bound 
and powerless to do any good thing; sick and in 
prison; in peril and nigh unto death; the waves 
may be closing above our heads, and but an instant 
remain between us and eternity, still, the ever- 
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lasting arms are outstretched to save, and we have 
only to lay hold of them by foith, and all is well!” 

As Deacon Strong listened to this re-affirmation 
of the doctrine on which he had so long rested for 
salvation, he became more and more assured in 
his mind, and less troubled about his relation to 
the wretched people who worked in his mill— 
44 godless ” people, who were out of favor with the 
righteous Judge, and objects not only of His dis¬ 
pleasure, but of the displeasure of His people also. 
He felt safer than at any time since that visit of 
Deborah Norman, in which she set the plain words 
of the Lord Jesus in judgement upon his life, and 
made his heart faint within him as did the heart 
of Felix before Paul. 

How erect the deacon sat now, self-poised and 
satisfied. His mind rested upon this doctrine of 
faith alone as a tired man rests upon a bed. He 
had been wearied by doubts and questions; but 
rest had come again; and in his new-found sense 
of relief he thanked God for so plain and easy a 
way of salvation. And with this sense of relief 
came a feeling of indignation against those who 
dishonored God by not accepting His mercy; and 
especially against those who questioned about the 
truth of this faith-alone creed, and asked with 
James, “ What doth it profit, my brethren, though 
a man say he hath faith, and have not works ? Can 
faith save him ?” 

In closing his sermon on this particular morn¬ 
ing, the preacher, conscious that he had given the 
doctrine of faith so strong a presentation as almost 
to ignore good living as an element in the work of 
salvation, dwelt somewhat on the fruit of believing 
as an evidence of this change wrought on the soul 
by God’s grace. But what he said in this part of his 
discourse made very little impression on the dea¬ 
con. 6e was satisfied with the doctrine of faith 
alone as a soul-saving power, and did not care to 
trouble himself with lower things. The founda¬ 
tions beneath his feet were felt to be secure as the 
rocks, and he was content to rest thereon. 

During the afternoon of that day, he spent an 
hour with his minister, discussing the theme of his 
morning’s sermon, and getting new evidences of 
its truth. The poor rags of self-righteousness in 
which moral men clothe themselves, and then 
draw damaging comparisons between their lives 
in the world and the lives of believing and accepted 
Christians, were tom into tatters, flung upon the 
ground, and trodden under foot with indignation 
and contempt. The more men tried to please God 
by charitable deeds, while they rejected His plan 
of salvation, the more they offended Him; and 
their good deeds, if they remained out of Christ in 
the technical sense of that plan, would make their 
condemnation deeper and their punishment more 
severe. On the other hand, the vilest and most 
abandoned sinner, with no life of charity on which 
to rest for acceptance, had only, in the latest mo¬ 
ment of conscious life in this world, to throw him¬ 
self on the mercy of God, believe in the merits of 
His Son, and through faith be made pure as an 
innocent babe. Such a one would rise into the 
blessedness of Heaven, while the other would 
have only everlasting shame and contempt. 

This was the doctrine held and preached by 


Parson Deering, and accepted by Deacon Strong. 
They believed also that, being in fovor with God, 
their service to Him had special relation to the 
church, and that He did not look very closely into 
their lives in the world and among men, except so 
far as they held godly conversation therein, and 
kept themselves free from its pleasures, its follies 
and its crimes. To do this was to keep them¬ 
selves unspotted from the world. -Their duty as 
Christians was to remain true to the faith “ once 
delivered unto the saintsto observe all the cere¬ 
monials of the church; to give of their substance 
for its support; and to countenance and sustain all 
right efforts for spreading the Gospel, and hasten¬ 
ing the coming of Christ’s kingdom among men. 
To them God had committed a great trust, oven a 
knowledge of the feith by which, and by which 
alone, the world was to be saved; and they could 
do no service more pleasing in His eyes than 
keeping the doctrine pure, and, so for as in them 
lay, J)y teaching and preaching it in their day and 
generation. The letter of the commandments 
must also be strictly kept. As to their spirit, the 
deacon had no finer Bense by which to reach its 
perception. 

The effect of this hour’s conversation with his 
minister was to change entirely Deacon Strong’s 
feelings toward Mr. Trueford. Ho was again able 
to set this man down to the lower level where he 
had always stood in his estimation. He felt angry 
at the thought of having been rebuked by one who 
was an alien from God, and under the divino dis¬ 
pleasure ; and particularly at having been led by 
him to set aside a long-established business rule, 
which he now saw could only bring loss and 
trouble. The doctrine of faith alone had its legiti¬ 
mate fruit again, and wrought in his soul the 
destruction of charity. Even his thought of Fanny 
Williams was not attended by the concern and 
pity that so deeply moved him on the day before. 
Who and what was she that he must trouble him¬ 
self about her? If she were not able to do duty at 
the mill, that was her misfortune, not his fault. 
There were hundreds more like her in Kedron; 
and ^was that any reason why he should concern 
himself about them? Let their friends do that. 
Business was business. He was a manufacturer, 
as other men were merchants or bankers. He 
employed men and women for the service they 
could render, and paid therh for that service. 
There the relation and responsibility began and 
ended. 

As the day drew to its close, the mind of Deacon 
Strong began to withdraw itself from religious 
themes. He had enjoyed his Sunday privileges, 
and been largely strengthened in the faith and 
doctrines of his church. His satisfaction of mind 
was great; peace flowed as a river. Having done 
all that was needful to hold himself in favor with 
God, the current of his thoughts turned in an easy 
and natural drift toward the world, wherein his 
chief affections dwelt. His service of God was a 
constrained service, made in solemn self-denial, 
and refreshed only by the spiritual pride that set 
him above the great mass of outside sinners who 
were under condemnation and doomed to hell. 
He gloried in his “ adoption;” in being an heir of 
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God, and a joint heir with His Son; and expected 
to be a king or a priest in Heaven. If he had his 
choice, it would be a king; for then he would be 
in power and great magnificence. 

Having, as we have said, done all on this par¬ 
ticular Sunday that was needful to keep himself 
in favor with God, the current of Deacon Strong’s 
thoughts turned in an easy and natural drift 
toward the world wherein his affections dwelt, 
and began busying themselves with questions of 
gain and loss. First and foremost came up for re¬ 
consideration his departure from the old, safe rule 
of docking his people. It had always worked 
well, he argued with himself, and saved him hun¬ 
dreds if not thousands of dollars every year. It 
was just, too; had he not settled that question in 
the beginning? An operative who lost a day 
robbed him of his profit on that day’s work, and 
should be made to restore that profit out of the 
wages of his next day’s work. Nothing, in his 
mind, could be clearer than this. 

The deacon began to feel hard and angry toward 
his overseer. It was all Mr. Trueford’s fault that 
the rule had been set aside at the dose of the last 
week, and there would be trouble in restoring it. 
He let his anger rise so high as to result in a men¬ 
tal threat to discharge him as a punishment for his 
meddlesome interference. But self-interest toned 
this feeling down. His overseer was competent 
and faithful; a man whom he could trust implicitly. 
If he were only a Christian, he would be perfect; 
and yet, he had a latent feeling that if Mr. True- 
ford were to become a Christian, in his sense of the 
term, it might spoil him for the position he occu¬ 
pied. This reconciled him to the fact that his 
overseer was still in the gall of bitterness and in 
the bonds of iniquity. 

No, he would not discharge Mr. Trueford. He 
would only read him a lecture of unusual seventy, 
and frighten him by threats that he did not mean 
to execute. 

Monday morning found the deacon restored to 
his old mental status. He was a child of grace; 
elect of God through obedience to the faith; and 
so all right as to his immortal interests. No, he 
would not be turned out of his way by a weak 
enthusiast like Deborah Norman, or by a Christ- 
less man like Amos Trueford. Who, or what 
were those that they presumed to sit in judgment 
upon him! He threw them away from him in 
thought and feeling as one would throw something 
vile or offensive. 

Such was the deacon’s state of mind when Peter 
Maxwell mado his appearance that morning. 
There was a questioning look on the agent’s sin¬ 
ister face as he advanced with his gliding almost 
noiseless feet and crouching figure, and stood 
beside the office table, his half-closed eyes hiding, 
as usual, their clear expression. 7 

“Good morning, Peter!” said the deacon, in a 
firm, confident voice, almost smiling in his self- 
satisfaction as he spoke. The agent recognized the 
change which had come over his master’s state of 
mind since their last meeting. 

“Good morning, sir,” was the cold response. 
Maxwell was not demonstrative. 

“ Anything new, Peter?” 


“Humph!” The agent gave a shrug. “I should 
think there was if what I hear is true.” 

“ What have you heard-?” 

“ That every man, woman and child was paid 
full wages at the mill last week; full wages for the 
time they worked, I mean.” 

, The self-satisfaction went out of the deacon’s 
face. His brows fell; his mouth closed with the 
old, unsightly hardness. 

“ Who told you?” he asked. 

“ Oh, it’s town talk!’’ answered Maxwell. “ I’ve 
heard it from twenty different people.” 

“What is said about it?” The deacon was not 
wholly indifferent to the opinion of his neigh¬ 
bors. 

“ Some say the world must be coming to an end 
soon, and that you’ve got wind of it somehow.” 
Peter’s eyelids drew closer together, hiding even 
the color of the orbs beneath. 

The deacon’s lips parted in a grim smile. He 
was both amused and annoyed. 

“And what else is said?” he queried. 

“More than I can remember,” answered the 
agent. “ I heard one man say that he thought the 
deacon must be getting religion.” 

Maxwell had a chance to put in a thrust without 
much danger of getting hurt in return, and he 
could not let the opportunity pass. 

“-Who said that?” 

“ Len Spangler.” 

An expression of contempt dropped from the 
deacon’s lips. 

“He’s not of much account in your eyes, I 
know,” said Peter; “ but Spangler is no respecter 
of persons, and will have his say. And I might 
as well tell you something more; though I don’t 
fancy you set much store by his opinion, good or 
bad.” 

“ Not much,” answered the deacon, at the same 
time pricking np his ears. 

“ He said it was the best thing he’d ever heard 
of you; and that if this was the kind of religion 
taught in yoor church, he’d half a mind to join it. 
It was considering the poor, he said, and doing as 
you’d be done by; and that’s what he called 
religion.” 

“ He’s a vile sinner and scoffer,” returned the 
deacon, with some impatience of manner; but 
Peter saw that he was struck and moved by the 
language he had repeated. 

“ There’s been a great deal of talk over town, 
and some feeling, at the way yon’ve docked your 
mill-hands for loss of time,” said Peter; “and 
many hard things have been said against you.” 

“ People had better mind their own affairs,” re¬ 
turned the deacon, sharply. “ I carry on my busi¬ 
ness to suit myself; and it’s nobody’s concern but 
my own. If my rules are not liked, no one is 
obliged to work for me. My people are not slaves. 
They can go or come as they please. If they work 
they get paid for it; and if they don’t work they 
don’t get paid. That’s the long and short of the 
matter.” 

“People will talk, you know, and there’s no 
helping it,” replied Maxwell. 

“ Let ’em talk! It’s precious little I care.” The 
deacon snapped his thumb and finger. But it was 
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simple bravado. He did care, and Peter Maxwell 
saw beneath the thin disguise. 

“And so it’s really true!” said the agent, in 
affected surprise. “I didn’t believe a word of 
it.” 

“Why didn't you?” demanded the deacon, 
slightly scowling as he spoke. 

“Oh, because it isn’t like you,” answered the 
other. 

Not like me! What do you mean ?” ' 
Throwing money away isn’t your style, dea¬ 
con. That’s all.” 

The agent drew a little back from his master, 
who began to look dangerous. After the lapse of 
a few moments, he said: “There was a row at 
Harry Conlan’s yesterday, and one of the windows 
got smashed in.” 

“ What I A row!” ejaculated the deacon, show¬ 
ing surprisb and annoyance. Harry Con lan was 
one of his tenants, and kept about the vilest drink¬ 
ing-den in Kedron. Unlike the deacon, he did 
not give one day in the seven to the business of 
saving his soul. To him all days were alike; or, 
if he had any different regard for Sunday, it was 
because his gains were larger on that day than on 
any other. 

“ Yes, sir. I thought you’d heard about it It 
was an ugly row. Harry got a bad cut over jone 
eye, where a man hit him with a tumbler.” 

“ It wasn’t on Sunday!” said the deacon, affect¬ 
ing a pious horror. 

“ If I’m not mistaken, yesterday was Sunday,” 
returned Maxwell, who could cringe, or thrust, or 
be insolent, as the occasion might warrant 

“ Does Conlan always keep his place open on 
the Lord’s day ?” 

“ Why, of course he does. That’s his best day; 
x plenty of idle men about, with Saturday’s money 
in their pockets; and if he doesn’t come in for his 
share he won’t get another chance. It’s the Sun¬ 
day business that pays most of the rent,” added 
Maxwell, with malicious pleasure. He wanted to 
stir the deacon’s cupidity and set it against his 
pious scruples. “ Take the Sunday business from 
Harry, and his stand wouldn’t be worth two- 
thirds of what he pays for it now.” 

“ But it's against the law to do business on Sun¬ 
day,” said the deacon. 

“ Except to sell liquor,” remarked the agent. 

“ No; it’s against the law to sell anything on the 
Sabbath.” The deacon spoke with decision. 

“Policemen, constables and jurymen read the 
law differently,” returned Maxwell. “ They find 
an exception in favor of liquor-selling, and refuse 
to arrest or convict. You know how that is as 
well as I do. You can’t go to church on Sunday 
without passing half a dozen dram-shops. But 
keep your mill a-going, and see how soon the 
grand jury will take the matter up and put you 
into court” 

“I’m sorry about this row at Conlin’s.” The 
deacon looked troubled. “ I’d rather it had been 
anywhere else.” 

“ So would L But I haven’t told you all.” The 
agent put on a mysterious air. 

“ Then tell me all!” exclaimed Beacon Strong, 
impatiently. 


Peter saw the anxious suspense that was shadow¬ 
ing his master’s face, and enjoyed it keenly. 

“ The row came of a visit from that impudent 
Quaker girl, Miss Norman.” 

“ A visit where ? To Conlan’s ?” 

“Yes, sir. They were in full blast yesterday 
morning, at the time you were in church listening 
to Parson Beering, when in came Miss Norman, 
and began to talk to Harry about the wickedness 
of selling rum. Now Harry is a rough sort of 
customer, and not the one to s^aud any nonsense 
of this sort; so he cursed her up and down, and 
told her to get out of his place in double-quick 
time, or he'd pick her up and set her bodily into 
the street They say she didn’t seem a bit fright¬ 
ened, but stood her ground; and a man who was 
there told me she looked more like an angel than 
a woman—but I guess he’d been taking a glass too 
much. Then Harry got furious, and, leaping over 
the bar, was about laying hands on Miss Norman, 
when somebody’s fist took him under the ear, and 
sent him reeling against the wall. I don’t know 
what became of Miss Norman, but I believe a man 
picked her up and carried her out They smashed 
up things, and broke each other’s heads for awhile 
inside, and then cooled off. It was a nice bit of 
Sunday work.” - 

“ Were any arrests made?” asked the deacon. 

“ Humph! Arrests! There wasn’t a constable 
within half a mile of the place.” 

“ Is anything said about it?” 

“ Oh, yes—lots.” 

“What?” 

“It’s said that you own Harry’s saloon; and 
that it Isn’t just the thing for a deacon of the 
church to rent his house for a rum-mill; and a 
Sunday rum-mill at that.” 

The deacon winced. 

“ And I heard one man say,” continued Peter— 
“I wouldn’t just like to tell you his name—that 
he had serious thoughts of presenting Harry’s 
place as a nuisance, and having you indicted as a 
party in complicity.” 

“Are you lying, Peter Maxwell?” exclaimed 
the deacon, starting to his feet with the sudden 
pain of this probing thrust of his agent, whose 
malicious temper he knew but too welL 

“ I have no occasion to lie,” answered the other, 
coolly. 

“ Who said that?” demanded the deacon. 

“ I hardly feel at liberty to tell,” was replied. 

“Faugh! At liberty! Who was it? Speak out; 

| will you ?” 

I “ If you must know, it was Jacob Lyon,* ’ replied 
Maxwell. 

This man was a rival manufacturer in Kedron, 
who belonged to a church with which the deacon 
was at war; a man whom he not only hated with 
a strong sectarian hate, but with all the unhealthy 
rancors engendered by the antagonisms of busi¬ 
ness. 

“ Jacob Lyon!” There was a supreme contempt 
in the whole attitude and expression of Deacon 
Strong. “ Jacob Lyon I” he repeated. 

“ Yes, sir. That was the man. I give you his 
very words; and, what is more, spoke like one 
who meant what he said. He was down on you 
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hard; and said he wouldn't give the snap of his 
lingers for the religion of a man who made gain 
by robbing his poor work-people of their honest 
wages through the week, and then took shares on 
Sunday with a prison-bird in the profit of rum¬ 
selling !" 

All the color went out of the fece of Deacon 
Strong. He reached forth his hands as one who 
sought to grasp a support. Passion contended 
with conviction; a sense of shame and guilt with 
burning anger. What could he do under such an 
indictment? - Retaliation was not possible. It 
would be like casting sensitive flesh against jagged 
rocks. The deacon saw his position, and cowered, 
mentally, beforo the enemy he hated and despised. 
If then and there he could have ruined him in 
fame and fortune, he would not have hesitated a 
moment about putting his hands to the work. He 
would have swept him out of his path with as lit¬ 
tle compunction as he would have felt in destroy¬ 
ing a poisonous reptile. 

(To be continued .) 


WHILE I WAS DEAD. 

BT ANNIE L. MUZZET. 

F INALLY emerging from the shadow that 
had enveloped me, escaping the burden that 
had oppressed mo, I heard, as in a dream, 
somo one say; “ She is dead." Then there was an 
outbreak of sobs, and moans, and lamentations; 
of murmurings, of broken exclamations, grieving 
and regretfbl recollections distilling in tearful 
whispers of one to another: " How good she was!" 
44 How dear she was!" "What a beautiful life 
was hers!" " Can it be that Bhe is gone?" " Can 
it bo that she will never speak, nor move, nor 
smile, nor sit with ns again?" " Can wo, O God, 
can we, must we give her up?" 

Then the man whose passionate protestations of 
lovo had turned my heart from its first pure 
choice; and set all its pulses thrilling with wild, 
delicious pain, strode forward, and putting the 
wailing mourners imperatively aside, flung him¬ 
self down beside the woman whoso head seemed 
lying heavy on my feet, and raining mad kisses 
on the still, white face, gathered the lifeless form 
with convulsive tenderness to his heaving breast. 

" Mine," ho said, vehemently; " made mine by 
death! Now I have the right to say to you before 
the world, I love you, I love you, I love you, 
Evelyn Day, my life, my blessing, my hope, my 
angel, my inspiration, my all! Frown who may, 
cavil who will, condemn who must, no law or 
statute of man can hinder or restrain me from 
claiming yon this hour as mine—mine absolutely, 
utterly and eternally, as I know, had your life 
been your own, you would have given yourself 
freely to me! Ah, that these pale, sweet lips 
might open only once to say what they were for¬ 
bidden to utter in the flush and beauty of life and 
health—only once to say, 4 1 love you, Percy Le- 
grange—love yon only, truly and wholly, my 
soul’s elect, my Saul, my king among mc\i!’ ” 
And through all this wild, breathless talk ho 
was dropping passionate kisses on the still, un¬ 
heeding, unanswering woman of clay, straining 


her to his bosom in a fervor of despairing yet ex¬ 
ultant love; while I, a reij, living, breathing, vital 
presence, a being as actual and sentient as himself, 
stood unnoticed beside him, knowing his sorrow, 
feeling his pain, disquieted by his tumult, yet un¬ 
able by word or sign or impression to manifest 
my sympathy, or to come between him and the 
senseless dust to which he had gone down in pros¬ 
trate devotion. His soul, before my opened 
vision, glimmered and shimmered with reflected 
hues, like shallow water, ruffled and rippled by 
wind and pebble, soiled and turbulent with storms 
and inward strifes—no serene depths, no placid 
surface to mirror the peace and harmony, the 
blessedness and repose of the life upon which I 
was entering. Wide open were the gates between 
the realm of sense and the realm of spirit; but his 
face was set resolutely downward toward the 
darkness, and he would not see the light stream¬ 
ing out from the heavenly portals—the glory 
shining through the grim transparency which 
mortals call death. Into the gloom, and night, 
and horror of corruption he crept, seeking solace 
in the dismal triumph of undisputed possession at 
last, finding a brief, passionate pleasure in sound¬ 
ing the depths of his suffering, measuring the 
Iblness of his loss, dwelling with slow, painftil 
elaboration on each particular of his bereave¬ 
ment. 

44 O lovely eyes!" he groaned, kissing down the 
white lids over the fading orbs, 44 will ye never 
turn to me again with glad recognition, and the 
so a, warm light of welcome? O precious lips! 
will ye never part with the sweetly whispered 
words of affection for which my heart hungers 
with unutterable longing and pain? O pale 
cheeks! will ye never flush and glow with the 
tides of thought and feeling any more? Beautiful, 
floating hair, must your golden glory be shrouded 
and hidden in the darkness and' dampness of the 
grave? O slender and exquisite hands, whoee 
very touch was bliss, must you fall away into 
dust, and leave the tender offices of your life for¬ 
ever unfulfilled ? God, my God! I cannot give 
her up 1 I will not give her up! Here in death I 
claim her as my own, and I will hold her to my 
heart thus, and thus until I die!" 

And all the time, in the reality and beauty of 
the spiritual life, I stood beside him, and he would 
not perceive, and believe, and be comforted. 

Was he so engrossed, so infatuated with that 
which had charmed and ministered to the material 
sense, that he oould not be withdrawn from the 
worship and contemplation of the body, and lifted 
up to a conception of the higher power and gra¬ 
ciousness and loveliness of the pure and unfettered 
soul? 

1 was grieved to the quick, but my love drew 
me and bound me strongly to him, and I could 
not, without intense pain, turn away and fellow 
the shining ones who waited to guide me to other 
and serener scenes. . 

Speechless, tearless, without outward demon¬ 
stration of hurt or grief, Earnest Deville—the man 
to whom I had sworn an allegiance in which I had 
failed—stood apart, seemingly self-absorbed, self- 
siistained and undisturbed by the ovent which M 
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so utterly overcome my later and stronger lover. 
Clearly I saw, in the minds of those gathered 
about in sorrow and sympathy, a doubt and ques¬ 
tion regarding the depth and certainty of his affec¬ 
tion, and a swift comparison and decision in favor 
of the more demonstrative mourner. 

“ It is plain,” they said within themselves, ** that 
he did not love her so tenderly and profoundly as 
Percy, and that he does not grieve for her so deeply, 
and passionately, and truly.’* 

Yet I saw, too, that the soul of this man, in out¬ 
ward manner so quiet, composed and, to the shal¬ 
low observer, manifestly indifferent, was reaching 
out after me with infinite yearning, and that he 
had no thought nor care for the body, over which 
the other made such loud ado, simply because his 
love followed and clung with hope and faith to the 
spirit. Between him and the bright ones who had 
unsealed my vision to the mysteries of the inner 
life there seemed an interchange and communica¬ 
tion of thoughts which soothed, comforted, sus¬ 
tained, strengthened and uplifted him, imparting 
the serenity, and repose, and peace of a superior 
condition—a serenity, and repose, and peace that 
I could not attain even under the influence of the 
angelic atmosphere surrounding me, for all my 
sympathies were with Percy in his stormy grief, 
and all my mind and strength were given to the 
effort to impress him with a sense of the reality of 
my existence, of the closeness of my presence, of 
the undiminished ardor of my love. 

I felt that the angel guides who had waited to 
conduct and instruct me in the way and wisdom 
of the spiritual life, were turning slowly and sadly 
from me, and fading gradually from my sight, but 
I could not wrench myself apart from this man, 
who had so long and so strongly commanded me, 
without a degree of suffering as intense as though 
I were still visibly in the flesh with him, subject 
to his woes, his pains, his tempests, his despairs. 
Might I have drawn him up to the sphere of 
warmth, and light, and beauty to which angel 
hands beckoned me, I could have gone forward 
with gladness and absolute content, it seemed, 
but, held by the strong cords of love to one who 
would not lift his eyes above the dimness and 
darkness of earth, I was not in any sense free, and 
could not choose but stay with my heart, however 
I should long to flee away. 

Ah, but it was bitter, bitter, to hear him raving 
and moaning over the woman dead, while the 
woman quick and living, waited beside him to 
comfort and inspire, and I was relieved when, at 
last, the worthless but worshipped body was laid 
away under the solemn charge of “ earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust,** for I had faith that 
thereafter he could more easily and naturally ap¬ 
prehend my real and continual presence with him 
in the life and work of the soul. 

Yet was I doomed again to grief and disappoint¬ 
ment When he spoke of me, thought of me, he 
went shudderingly down to the grave, and moaned 
and groaned amidst its darkrtfesa and corruption; 
or he went back to the past when I said this, when 
I did that, when I was the joy, and inspiration, 
and comfort of his life, following me always with 
retrospective eye, as though I were forever gone- 


forever lost, a being who had been, but now, alas! 
was not 

Ah, you who have seen your loved ones float 
out on the tide of death, and railed at the cruelty 
of God, whose law so mysteriously divided you 
from your own, do you know that it was you that 
separated yourselves from them who are with¬ 
drawn from the perception of material sense only 
to be given more fully to you in the joy and com¬ 
fort of the inner life? Do you know that they are 
grieved by your stony rejection of their continued 
love and sympathy, that their progress is hindered 
often by your downward, graveward, brooding 
thoughts, by your unreadiness, unwillingness to 
be guided to the sources of light and strength 
which they, with vision no longer obscured by the 
mists of earth, more clearly discern, and most ar¬ 
dently desire to open to you? Wearied and repulsed 
by such blindness, and deadness, and unbelief, the 
tendereet affection must be hurt and chilled, the 
strongest attachment weakened if not destroyed; 
yet I clung tenaciously to my earthly love, and 
since I could not draw him after me, I sadly turned 
my eyes from the beckoning brightness of the 
opening upper way, and lingered in the twilight 
of his lower world, pierced by his anguish, 
numbed by his despair through all the trying 
ceremonials attending the final disposal of the fair 
temple left tenantless to fulfil its last uses in the 
wise economy of nature's laws. 

From the closed grave I followed him home, 
down to the secret places where his soul lived, ancl 
where, in the opaque sphere from which I was 
withdrawn, I had never entered. And I found, 
alas 1 that he did not dwell in a palace, that no 
such atmosphere of light, and purity, and beauty, 
as I had fencied, surrounded him in his solitude, 
that no such clear, tender, exquisite pictures of 
thoughts and impulses, as I had dreamed, adorned 
with grace of outline and harmony of color the 
inner sanctuary of his life, thrilling and filling him 
with inspiration to grand and noble deeds, prompt¬ 
ing him to ceaseless yearning and striving after 
the good and true, holding perpetually before him 
the ideal which he seeks to make real. The haunt 
of his soul, of his actual, God-seen self, was dark, 
and narrow, and cold, as I had never conceived, 
with treacherous pitfalls, and secret places of sin 
that I had never known. In his heart of hearts, 
where he had sworn I was forever and forever 
enshrined, I found the pale phantoms of loves 
that had bad their day, and last of all the covered 
face of a corpse over which he bowed himself in 
tears, and vowed that he could never love again. 
But a dead woman does not hold eternal sway 
over a man’s affections. He is susceptible to the 
sympathy and consolations of the living. He may 
be wounded to the quick and broken upon the 
wheel of torture, but ho is not beyond the reach 
and power of comfort. This man was not. Re¬ 
turning to him day after day in sheer misery be¬ 
cause I could not choose but come until the bitter¬ 
ness of frill knowledge and the pain of utter and 
repeated rejection had wrought our separation, I 
saw at last that the corpse with the covered free 
had fallen away into the dust and ashes of memory, 
and another faoe, with the bloom and beauty of 
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youth upon it, lay on his bosom, flushed and 
glowing, as once the dead had been, under the 
tender ardor and passion of his eyes. 

And I heard him saying: “ So believe me, I love 
you only, wholly and truly of all women in the 
world, the dearest, loveliest, sweetest, best If 
once I thought I loved another well, your precious 
self bears proof of the error that was not suffered 
to wreck our lives. Had death stayed his dart, 
and left with me the woman who I falsely dreamed 
could fill and satisfy my heart, I shudder to think 
of the gulf that would have yawned, dark and 
impassable, between you and me. But of a heap 
of dust, a phantom in the grave, we need have no 
dread. So kiss me, dear, and let no jealous fear, 
no troublous thought of one forever gone disturb 
your peace or shake your trust in me.” 

And this was the way that an ardent, glowing, 
impassioned lover talked, perhaps a six-month af¬ 
ter the dear one, to whom he had vowed eternal 
fidelity, had vanished from the knowledge of ma¬ 
terial sense! 

As I turned away in sickness and bitterness of 
heart, I found myself suddenly face to face with 
the clear, honest, aspiring soul of Ernest Deville, 
and the*calm and repose of his purposeful strength, 
which had more than once steadied me in these 
trial days, penetrated me now with soothing and 
quieting power, and brought me into closer sym¬ 
pathy and communion with the spirit of Truth 
and Love. He was full of light and peace—this 
man, whom I had so misconceived in the dullness 
and deadness of my earthly vision, whose honor, 
goodness, purity, faithfulness, I had utterly failed 
to measure and comprehend until freed from the 
influence that had darkened and distorted every 
object on which I had looked. I stood eye to eye 
with the soul of things, and knew them as they 
are. 

For above me was this brave, pure, loyal spirit 
in all the graces and attainments of the life which 
is not fully seen of men, and I saw him, even with 
the fetters of flesh upon him, living, toiling on a 
higher spiritual plan than I had ever gained, ex¬ 
cept in aspiration, hand in hand with angelic so¬ 
cieties to which I had no passport save an upward 
reaching desire which could only be fulfilled by 
long and patient struggle. Yet his love, tender 
and true, drew me up and enfolded me in its safe, 
constant keeping, and I came to seek rest with 
him, finding the calm and comfort, the strength 
and encouragement that I needed in his steadfast 
and sincere nature that knew no variableness nor 
shadow of turning any more than the love of God. 

But an intense longing arose in me that moment 
when his spirit caught me up out of the depths of 
' bitterness and humiliation into the clear atmos¬ 
phere of light and repose in which he dwelt—a 
longing to speak with him audibly in the language 
of the world from which I had passed, to make 
manifest to him, in the sphere of his labor and 
hope, the love, and sympathy, and appreciation 
which I seemed so imperfectly to express in the 
still communion df souls, and, with desperate 
effort, I put forth all my powers to utter his name, 
but only a feeble, unintelligible cry jarred on my 
sense, half-awakened to ma teri a l life. 


Slowly then grew upon my consciousness the 
impression of a hand softly stroking my forehead, 
and, as one rousing out of a troubled sleep, I 
opened my eyes and met the full, clear, steady, 
penetrating gaze of the lover who was present with 
me alike in the world of spirit and of matter. 

I essayed to move, but some strange oppression 
weighed upon me; some fettering, white, death¬ 
like wrap bound me hand and foot. 

“ I am dead,” I said, with a sense of something 
weird and awfhl about me. 

“ No! alive, thank God, alive I” Ernest Deville 
responded in a strong, fervent, triumphant voico, 
lifting me up and freeing me from the winding 
thing, with its shuddering suggestion of the grave. 

I looked about me. The femiliar walls of my 
own room greeted my vision, and through the 
open windows the breath of the syringas came in 
as I remembered—how long ago? Had I been 
dreaming only? 

“ You have lain two days in this cold, white, 
terrible trance, and they have called you dead,” 
Earnest said, in answer to my look. 

“And you?” I asked, recalling the experience 
through which I had passed. 

“I watched by you. I could not think you 
dead,” he answered, simply and briefly. 

“Percy Lagrange—how is it with him?” I 
rapidly questioned, the vivid impressions of my 
dream, if I might call it that, still uppermost in 
my bewildered thought. 

“ He has been greatly overcome, but is now re¬ 
ceiving tender consolation through the sympa¬ 
thetic ministrations of our Cousin Bertha.” 

And in confirmation, Percy’s own voice came 
to me, with such a tone in it as I had marked with 
pain when I heard him say: “But of a heap of 
dust, a phantom in the grave, we need have no 
dread, so kiss me dear,” etc. 

I turned to the faithful friend at-my side with 
outstretched arms. 

“ I died to prove your love, I will live to deserve 
it,” I said. 

And the kiss of an angel could not be purer, 
tenderer than the touch of his lips upon my fore¬ 
head. 


L ABOR.—It is a mistake to suppose that labor 
is an unpleasant condition of life. It Is a 
matter of experience that there is more contentment 
in attending to any kind of occupation than there 
is in looking for some occupation. Attend, there¬ 
fore, to your business, and regard your business as 
being worthy of all your attention. Working men 
are apt to consider that their occupations alone are 
laborious, but in that matter tiiey are mistaken. 
Labor of mind is generally even more fetiguing 
than labor of the body, and it isqnite erroneous to 
suppose that others do not work as well as we 
do, simply because their work is different from 
ours. Labor is the earthly condition of man, and 
until the nature of man is changed, the want ot 
something to do will produce all the horrors of 
ennui. Gambling and other reprehensible dissi¬ 
pations are all owing to the feet that human nature 
cannot support a state of idleness. To live without 
a purpose is to lead a very restless life. 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 


BY PIP8I8SIWAY POTTS. 


THIRD SERIES—No. 5. 


H OW common it is if a woman is going away 
on a journey, or on a visit, to find her in 
the shoestore, perplexed and busy, look¬ 
ing over all kinds of pretty shoes and gaiters; 
and how often we hear her say: “ I guess I’ll take 
this pair, they are a little narrower across the 
foot;” or, “ the heel seems very stiff, but they will 
get over that after I have worn them awhile.” 

The poor deluded dear! to think that she can 
visit, and be comfortable and chatty, in a pair of 
new shoes! Well, if a little bit of experience 
teaches her a lesson, it is well enough, perhaps. 

A lady visited me once—she was very tired 
when she came—in the evening; I thought her 
very steps were tottering, and made her lie down. 
When she rose to go up-stairs to bed, I had to 
assist her, and really I felt troubled for fear she 
was seriously ill. 

After we were in the bed-room, she said: “O 
Pipsey, I must confess! I’m not sick, but my 
new gaiters are one size too small, and very nar¬ 
row, too. I want you to see my poor feet.” 

So I unlaced her gaiters and took them off. Her 
feet were purple and scarred, and a fold was in the 
sole of each, for they had been crushed out of all 
shape in the narrow gaiter. She bathed them in 
tepid water, and rubbed them gently, and when 
they had resumed their natural shape, and the 
blood began io circulate, shv was comfortable 
enough. No woman is herself if her feet are 
tortured. 

The deacon came home from Pottsville, laugh¬ 
ing, one day last October. He said Jefferson 
Slater came so nearly missing the train that morn¬ 
ing, that he had to run from the store into the cars 
with only one boot on. Ho was going to visit his 
mother in Michigan, and the last thing he did 
after he paid for his ticket was to buy a pair of new 
boots to wear. 

I said: “ Now, fother, Jeff’s visit is spoiled; you 
remember if it isn’t, and find out about it after he 
comes back. Poor Jeff! I’m sorry; he should 
have knofcn better.” 

About three weeks afterward, one morning after 
the mail train came in, father went down for the 
news, and when it was time for him to be coming 
back, I looked down the meadow-path, wondering 
what kept him, and saw him coming home by way 
of the road, in company with a man who walked 
like a poor old cripple. We thought it was a 
tramp, until they came nearer, when who should 
it be but our neighbor, Jefferson Slater! 

Father laughed when he came into the house, 
and said: “Your prediction was correct. Those 
villainous new boots took all the enjoyment out of 
Jeff’s visit. When he got off the cars at the City 
of Lansing, he hobbled about a mile on foot, and 
then took off his boots and walked the other four 


miles barefoot. He said he never was in such 
torture in his life; and, to make it worse, the 
weather was colder out there than it was here, and 
the road was frozen and knobby. I do say I felt 
sorry for Jeff, for he ’lotted so much on that visit 
with his mother, as he’d not seen her for nearly 
seven years.” 

We grew so tired of kitchen smells, that we per¬ 
suaded the deacon a year ago into the notion of 
having new arrangements made. As soon as he 
gave his consent, we girls made our plans to have 
a new porch and kitchen at the south-east side of 
the house, to be thirty-three feet long and ten feet 
wide. The kitchen, ten feet square, was at one 
end, and the porch was wide enough to go over 
the cistern pump. 

It is a charming arrangement; I could wish for 
nothing better for all the form-houses in our land. 
A little of the early morning sunshine comes on 
the porch; then it is cool, and pleasant, and airy 
all the rest of the day. I sit out there and write, 
and oversee the work if I want to; the girls set the 
ironing-table there, or the sewing-machine, and 
we can all be busy carrying on ourdifferent kinds 
of work; and, best of all, we enjoy the pure, fresh, 
out-door air, and that is the most valuable con¬ 
sideration there is. My plant-stand is there, a 
mass of bloom, and foliage, and fragrance; a stand 
with the late papers on it; a rocking-chair, and 
sometimes a lounge. We can keep the door of 
the little kitchen dosed, ^nd its back window 
open. 

I tell this because perhaps other homes need the 
same kind of an arrangement, and other women 
need the fresh airs of heaven fires from the smells 
of the kitchen—the boiling, and the baking, and 
the stewing—of which one sickens and grows so 
tired day after day. 

I had wanted another kitchen for years. One of 
my neighbors, an energetic little women, told me 
how she had needed one, and they were not redly 
able to afford it; and one day she asked one of her 
boarders what a small kitchen for summer would 
cost—not ceiled nor plastered—with upright skiing, 
good floor, and roof^ and chimney, and he told her 
he would make her one for thirty dollars and find 
all the material. Ho was paying her four dollars 
a week for boarding, and he built it, and she 
boarded him until it was paid for. I tell this, 
hoping it may help some other woman. Ours 
cost about three times that much with the big 
porch, and its wide foof, and floor, and upper 
ceiling, and paint; and then we used a good deal 
of stuff that we had on hand. 

I’ve built a good deal in my life. I did tell you 
long ago how I used to handle tools, and what 
came of it. My folks will never tire of teasing me 
about the time I used heavy, two-inch plank for 
ceiling above the old fireplace, and how the poor 
work of mine came rattMng down among* the 
Pot t ses—and on the teakettle and the oat—one 
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night as they sat round the fire enjoying them¬ 
selves. We all had a very narrow escape. 

Now, if any of you tired women need a sum¬ 
mer-kitchen and can’t afford one like ours, or one 
like my good neighbor’s boarder made, why don’t 
be discouraged, there are substitutes to suit all 
means. You can surely afford as good a one as 
our first one was. I’ll tell you how that was, then 
you’ll see. 

A man who can plan, and contrive, and make 
something out of almost nothing, we call a “ handy 
man.” 

Every neighborhood has its handy man, I am 
thankful to say, and I don’t know how we com¬ 
mon people oould do without them, bless ’em! 
Our handy man was my school-mate, we sat to¬ 
gether and studied out of the same book, and I 
rode on his sled, and we were very good friends 
from our babyhood. 

We needed a summer-kitchen badly, and I sent 
for him and told him what I wanted, and asked 
him to look around among the out-buildings, and 
up in lofts, and among broken piles of lumber, 
and see if he oould find material that would make 
a rude one. He did. He found stuff with two 
Straight sides that answered for studding, some 
rather heavy boards that made upright siding, 
some stuff for the floor, and then roofing, that no 
one but a handy man would have thought of. 
The rafters were some sort of sawed stuff, and the 
shingling-lath some third-rate boards, split up. 
The shingles had done good service for twenty 
years on the bam, and about two-thirds of every 
one was quite sound and good; this good end he 
sawed off and used. The window was an old one, 
and put in in a way that it would slide off to one 
side when we wanted to use it. The door was 
rough, but answered the purpose as well as a 
better one. This little kitchen was attached to 
one end of the porch, and was one step lower. 
Now, it wasn’t pretty, but with creeper-vines and 
moming-glorys planted all round it and running 
up on poles, and a hop-vine shooting like a great 
column of green high above all the others, and 
then’ throwing back its surplus of loose, light, 
swinging leaves and tendrils—why, that little gray 
kitchen was a very marvel of beauty! 

The handy man charged us a dollar and fifty 
cents a day, and he did thp job in two days. Only 
three dollars! and, really, that little kitchen did 
me more good and helped me more than all the 
rest of the house. 

Well, the same of a wood-shed, or wood-house; 
if you poor souls have to gather your wood up 
from the ground in all sorts of weather, you really 
must assert your rights in a kindly but decided 
way, and I’ll assure you the wood-house will be 
forthcoming. Men don’t think what an imposi¬ 
tion it is to expect a woman to be prompt with her 
meals and her work, and all the time smiling and 
cheerful. 

Coax them, and urge them, and insist on justice 
and your rightful dues, and in the time to come 
they will give you credit for the good you have 
accomplished. 

While the handy man was building our porch 
and kitchen, ho made two articles for me that I 


had always wanted; a nice, light, pine ladder that 
I can carry easily, and a stand to put my house- 
plauts on. The stand has three steps and will hold 
thirty pots, and it has castors so that I can run it 
off the porch on to a platform, that I made out of 
an old door and a trestle, every night or during a 
shower. 

He told me a great many new things, one of 
which you women will be glad to know, espe¬ 
cially young women who are making preparation 
to live in homes of their own: how to make a 
mattress. We had a quantity of husks, more than 
we needed for our beds, and I bad been wondering 
how I could manage to make a mattress. 

“Well,” said the handy man, “if you don’t 
quite understand how the tick is made, you must 
go to the upholsterer’s and see for yourself. . You 
will find that the ticks are prepared in box shape, 
each corner is turned and sewed up in a straight 
line, then at each point of this line a narrow seam 
is run clear round the tick, meeting at the point 
where first commenced. You will need a long 
steel needle, made for tacking mattresses, a ball of 
carpet warp and some round pieces of soft leather. 
Fill the tick full of husks, very full I should say, 
for a husk bed will soon settle down and not seem 
full. Then spread them evenly all over it as pos¬ 
sible, then sew up the opening where the husks 
were put in. Lay it .upon a large table and thread 
the needle with double twine, bring the ends to¬ 
gether and tie, the twine will then be four double, 
wax it well, thread on one of the bits of leather 
and push it down to the knot, then put the needle 
on the under side of the tick and push it straight 
through to the upper side, draw down closely, 
thread on another leather, cut the twine and tie 
the ends, drawing them down very, tight Do this 
way until the tacks are close enough to suit you. 
And if I was going to make a mattress,” continued 
the handy man, “ I could make my own needle 
out of one of the wires of an old umbrella. You 
know I could make a point to the needle and the 
eye is already made in them. We always use 
these wires to make needles to string apples with 
in the fall when we are drying fruit” 

I was delighted with this bit of information, but 
I have not made the mattress, though husks are 
waiting. I think in preparing husks for beds 
there is no need of people taking so much pains 
preparing them. None but the finer and inner 
white husk should be saved, and therejs no need 
of that being slit into mere strips, as it is gene¬ 
rally done. I prefer the innermost husk, and it 
left whole. 

He told me another little item that I might have 
known before. I was watering an ivy that grew 
in the house, and, though I was careftil, I spattered 
some of the water on the wall-paper. 

“Better,” said he, “to fill a sponge with 
warmish water, and water your in-door plants 
that way; no danger then of spattering the 
walls.” 

I was wishing for a larger pot to set a geranium 
in—one with a hole in the bottom—larger than any 
of my empty ones; but there was none in the 
village. 

“We’ll manage that,” said he, “if you’ll give 
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me a clean, new, gallon crock of the shape yon 
want.” 

I did so, and he very carefully drilled a hole in 
the bottom of it, and it was just what I needed, 
and my geranium, that had been cramped and 
crowded, seemed, seemed to grow with a laugh 
and a shout after that. 

A neighbor tells me how she makes cucumber 
pickles look smooth and plump. None of us like 
shrunken, flattened pickles, even if they do taste 
good. She fills her porcelain kettle about half 
full, and then fills it up with cold water almost to 
the top. Then she puts it on the stove and lets the 
water heat as soon as it. will, stirring with her 
hand all the time. When the water is too warm 
lor her hand, she pours it all off and fills imme¬ 
diately with cold water, and heats it as before. 
She does this nine times, and the last time she 
adds a little lump of pulverized alum to the water. 
Then she finishes her pickles by putting them into 
cold vinegar, and they come out round, and plump, 
and crisp. If one prefers spiced pickles, the spioes 
can be put into the vinegar. 

The same neighbor makes delicious cold-slaw. 
To a gallon crockful of finely shred cabbage she 
puts one cup of sour cream, two eggs, one half cup 
of vinegar and one tablespoonful of flour, well 
beaten together. She pours this qver the cabbage 
in an earthen dish, and lets it cook until the eggs 
are cooked. Seasoned to suit with salt and pepper. 
This is excellent, and is to be eaten cold. 

A girl-friend visited us lately, and she laughed 
heartily when we admired her trim little hat; she 
even blushed prettily, which was explained by 
the sentence: “ Why, girls, I made this hat my¬ 
self!” 

Now of course we would be surprised and 
pleased, and that would make Em blush all the 
rosier. 

I took up my penknife, sharpened my pencil, 
and said: “Now, Miss Emily Holt Waterford, 
you will please divulge. I have girls in every 
State in the Union, who will be glad to *doup’ 
their own hats, and if Pipsey tells them how to do 
it they will surely try it.” 

“ Well,” said Emily, “ you see it is an old white 
leghorn braid; the first thing I did was to rip off 
the wire; then I gave it a good washing in clean, 
hot soapsuds. 1 rubbed it well with a cloth, then 
I put it into very sour milk, and let it be there till 
the next morning after all my chores were done. 
Then I wet up some corn meal, and nibbed and 
washed it in that awhile, and plastered it all over 
with it. Then I hung it in the top of a covered 
barrel, and took an old basinful of live coals and 
sprinkled brimstone on them, and placed it on the 
ground, and set the barrel over it. You must be 
very careful and have the hat hung high enough 
that the coals will not scorch it. Cover it up 
closely, and about once %very two hours get fresh 
coals and brimstone. When you think it is suffi¬ 
ciently bleached, brush off all the dry meal and 
dissolve some white glue in water and wet the hat. 
This is to stiffen it. Then put it on your block 
and shape it; fasten with pins, lay a fine white 


cloth over the hat and press with hot irons until 
it is dry. Then sew the wire round the edge, put 
in the crown lining, and your hat-is ready to trim. 
When you want to color hats or bonnets black, go 
through the same process as for coloring cloth, 
and when dry, stiffen, block and press; but, before 
removing, varnish with one-half pint of alcohol, 
three ounces of gum shellac, and just enough Ivory 
Black to color. This quantity of varnish is enough 
for two or three hats.” 

I said to Emily: “I should have thought you 
would have had . difficulty in getting a block to 
press your hat over, because this, though very be¬ 
coming, is not the style, and milliners in general 
seem so to enjoy Baying, ( That’s not the style.’ ” 

Em laughed and said: “ That’s what every mil¬ 
liner said when I asked to borrow a block to suit 
the shape of my hat.” 

“ Well, what did you do then ?” I asked. 

“ O Pipsey,” she said, looking down, “ you know 
there are some women who rise above every pos¬ 
sible difficulty; you cannot corner them, or drive 
them to the wall; and our Jack says he thinks I 
am one of those. Jack said he could make me a 
block—he knew that he could; and the dear fel¬ 
low was just as willing as though he’d been in the 
employ of a milliner all his life. But I contrived 
a substitute, and that was—a crock 1 It answered 
my purpose most charmingly; it was just the 
right size and height. When it came to putting 
on the trimming, I tended baby for our milliner 
while she did that for me. How prettily they can 
manipulate a bit of ribbon into a tasteful bowl 
Our milliner said I made a very good job of work, 
only that I should have used the heaviest iron we 
had while I was pressing. I am going to do up 
my sisters’ hate, and I’m going to color and make 
over mother’s straw bonnet.. One has to be very 
carefhl and not inhale the fumes of the burning 
brimstone; it is apt to make her take cold.” 

There, girls, seems to me if you have any in¬ 
genuity at all, you can make a tolerably nice job 
of millinery if you follow out Emily’s directions. 
If there is anything you do not quite understand, 
you must ask your own milliner, and in recom¬ 
pense for her kindness you must purchase any¬ 
thing you may require from her. 

I always select hats for Ida and Lily; they never 
bought their own yet; and they are alw ays pleased 
with my selections. I pay no attention to the 
style, because sometimes it is unbecoming te 
either of them. Pretty milliners shrug their 
shoulders and curl their lips, and say: “What 
strange girls! And they’d let an old woman 
choose their hats in preference to making their 
own selections! No woman could choose to suit 
me if she didn’t know any more about the prevail¬ 
ing styles than you do.” 

When I oome home, I tell the girls what the 
milliners say, and they laugh, and—oh, well I’ll 
not tell what they do reply. 


I never had as pretty a hanging-basket as I had 
last summer, and I want to tell you how I came 
to have such a nice one. I wanted to have vines 
run over the end of the new poxch, but it was not 
made then, and the deacon said the best way 
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would be to plant the roots of the Maderia vine in 
a box and let them be growing, and when the 
porch was finished, I could bury the box in the 
ground. But the job progressed very slowly, and 
the vines grew very fast, so fast that they ran on 
strings until they were ten feet long—very beau¬ 
tiful indeed. At last I grew tired waiting, it was 
the latter part of June then, and the idea occurred 
to me to cut off the strings a little bit at a time 
and slip them out and allow the vines to hang 
down. I did so, and by that means made a lovely 
hanging-basket in half an hour. I broke off the 
lower ends of the vines, and that made them send 
out new shoots and grow thicker. My vines re¬ 
mained green and beautiful until after the very 
cold weather in January. I think this is the 
quickest way of making a hanging-basket, and I 
hope it will reach you women readers in time 
that you may make the same kind. 

This number of the Homb will find many of you 
planning your house-cleaning. Well, don’t be in 
a hurry, and don’t yrork too hard or undertake 
too much, and, above all, don’t make fools of your 
precious selves. Take one room at a time; don’t 
work all day; don’t take all your stoves out and 
leave your rooms bleak, and cold, and cheerless as 
barns. Have a stout woman to assist you; let her 
do the white-washing, unless a man does it; don’t 
try to imitate your rich neighbors just because you 
feel envious; don’t scold your husband or chil¬ 
dren, and make them dine off their laps or eat 
cold victuals; and try and have one good cosey 
room all the time. Go about your work gently 
and quietly—many women think they are not 


working at all unless they are bustling, and clamor¬ 
ous, and making everything rattle and bang. It 
is a good plan to dean shelves, and cupboards, 
and closets at odd spells, beforehand. It is a great 
help, one will find, to have all such little nooks 
and corners in order before the work of general 
house-deaning begins. Whole days can be saved 
by attending to these little things when one is not 
hurried. Let your work be governed somewhat 
by the weather, if the wind blows from the north¬ 
west, shape your work to suit it; if the sun shines 
and the airs oome softly from the south, your 
work need not be confined to in-doors; in the 
former weather you can have a fire in your sitting- 
room, and rip the carpet and place the strip next 
the wall that came in the middle; if the latter, you 
can wash windows and woodwork. If you need 
painting done, buy the prepared paint and put it 
on yourself. 

Ida painted our doors and window-frames last 
summer, and did it so well that one of the 
brothers said: 44 Who did the painting? Jack 
MUler?” 

44 No, little Jack Potts did it,” she answered. 

44 The same little feUow who does the papering, 
too?” he asked. 

44 The very same,” was the reply. 

Papering is hard work for a woman, but she can 
do the measuring, and give orders, and assist, and 
see that it is done exactly right. Never paper 
over old paper, or on white-washed walls or dirty 
walls. Wash them thoroughly and wipe them, 
and then wash them in water in which you have 
put ammonia, vinegar, strong borax or soda, let 
them be perfectly clean. 




THE MOUNTAIN WAY. 

BY MBS. M. O, JOHNSON. 

"Tk “T"OT long ago, two gentlemen, travelling in 
\| Europe, attempted the ascent of one of the 
^ Alpine mountains. Though, of course, 
toilsome, it was delightfiil. The mountain-side 
was clothed in the varied beauty of vineyard, 
forest and grassy slopes, sometimes crossed by 
little streams. Farther up, the path became more 
difficult; but even there was the grandeur of the 
glacier, and the increasing beauty of the prospect 
When near the summit, a sudden gale arose. 
Though it would be a real disappointment to give 
up the attempt, after all their toil so far, especially 
as their time was limited, the gentlemen thought 
it the part of discretion to return. The wind was 
blowing so fiercely that they could scarcely keep 
their footing. But the guides came to their side, 
saying, in a cheery, resolute way: “Take our 
hands, and you’ll do it!” 

With hands firmly grasped in those of the 
strong, robust, brave mountaineers, the ascent 
was in a few moments accomplished, and they 
stood, rejoicing, on the summit. 

What a beautiful illustration of our life-path is 
this mountain way! All day those guides had 


walked beside the travellers, seeming scarcely to 
aid them at all, except, perhaps, a moment now 
and then, in crossing a stream, or climbing over a 
rocky pass; but ever alert, ever watchful, and at 
the first real peril, the first great need, holding 
out the strong, sure hand, and almost lifting them 
over the rugged way, till the mountain-height wan 
won, and beforo them spread, in matchless beauty, 
hill and vale, forest and river, green field and 
silvery lake. 

So we walk on, through the green pastures and 
beside the still waters of our home-life, perhaps 
with hardly a thought of danger or possible grief; 
hardly, it may be, recognizing, or even seeking, a 
Father’s guidance and care. Yet His all-loving, 
all-wise Providence is about us still, by night and 
day, shielding and guarding us in a thousand 
ways, warding off unseen dangers, aiding our 
weakness, though we may be unconscious of aid, 
guiding us all the way; and at the first great peril 
or pain, temptation or difficulty—the first moment 
we turn our faces to Him, and reach out our feeble 
hands, we feel His strong, sure clasp, and are 
lifted over the slippery rocks: so onward and up¬ 
ward, sustained by His arm, comforted by His 
love, cheered by the hope He sets before us, at last 
our foet touch the shining heights of life eternal! 
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BORROWING TROUBLE* 

LTHOUGH we know very well, or may 
know, if we will but reflect, how useless 
all anxiety for the unseen future must be, 
there is nothing, perhaps, to which mankind are 
more strongly addicted, than concern and solici¬ 
tude in regard to apparently impending future 
evil and misfortunes. The Lord, well knowing 
thia propensity of human nature, therefore, wisely 
forbids all solicitude for the future, bidding us let 
the morrow take care of itself 

Perhaps a few considerations may be presented 
which will assist us in putting away these forbid¬ 
den anxieties, and trusting with a more complete 
confidence in the Lord’s providence. 

First: we do not certainly know that the ex¬ 
pected evil will, after all, take place. And we may 
be able to recollect frequent instances in which 
we hpve suffered great anxiety from the anticipa¬ 
tion of calamities which were never realized. 

Secondly: if the trouble which we look for 
should take place, it may not be so great, or so 
disastrous in its consequences, as we suppose. 
And it may be well to observe, that when great 
and severe trials and misfortunes do overtake us, 
they more frequently come entirely unexpected 
and without warning. Thus we are mercifully 
spared the pain of their anticipation. 

In the third place, however great the coming 
evil may prove to be, we may be better able to 
bear it, or better provided against its mischievous 
oonsequences, than we fear we shall be. 

Fourthly: whatever the future may have in 
store for us, we may be sure that no evil can befall 
us without the divine permission; and that, how¬ 
ever difficult it may be for us to believe it, nothing 
is permitted to befall uq without respect, directly 
or indirectly, to our future good. And we may, if 
we have had years of experience, sometimes have 
been able to see, that events which were deemed 


calamitous at the time of their occurrence, have 
proved beneficial in their consequent results, 
either in respect to our temporal or spiritual wel¬ 
fare. And we might perhaps still oftener have 
proofs of this, especially with regard to spiritual 
things, if we could be impartial judges of ourselves 
and our own real needs. Even if we seldom see 
these proofs, or never plainly, we have still no 
good reason to doubt the divine mercy and good¬ 
ness; which we may reasonably expect will be 
made sufficiently plain and manifest to us in the 
life to'oome. 

But none of these considerations will be of any 
use to us unless we believe in the Lord and His 
providence. 


O UR ftituro grows out of our present, and only 
by wisely and diligently using the powers 
we have, do we walk in the path of Divine Provi¬ 
dence, and prepare for the blessings God has in 
store for us. 


W E should do our present duties in the best 
possible manner, and trust in tho Lord for 
the result. The present is in our power; the future 
we dream of may never come. If we do our best 
now, using every talent we have, we are certain to 
be in the best condition to receive any ftiture good 
that may await us. 


r 1 is often not difficult to admit tho overshadow¬ 
ing presence of Divine care, and the all-pene¬ 
trating influence of Divine Providence as a doc¬ 
trine ; but it is not always so easy to acknowledge 
it practically, and in our own case. Yet this is the 
very thing wanted. Tho doctrino only descends 
as a source of strength, purity and consolation, 
when we recognize it in its application to us in 
every circumstance of life, the bitter as well as the 
sweet. 
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FROM MY WINDOW. 

BY LICHEN. 

No. 12. 

O LD winter has gone at last, and his lovely 
daughter comes 44 trailing her green robes 
over the hillsides and meadows,” as she 
gayly trips along. The breezes sport with her 
hair, the brook leaps up and laughs in her face, as 
it goes dancing over the stones, sparkling in the 
sunshine. She flings white and rosy blossoms at 
the trees, and anemones and violets spring up be¬ 
neath her feet. The birds in every tree-top wel¬ 
come her, and the young leaves hasten forth to 
rejoice in her presence. O beautiftil daughter of 
winter 1 lovely art thou in the freshness of thy 
youth—welcome are the blessings which thy hands 
scatter on every side. Thy smiles are more prized 
by the waiting children of earth than are rarest 
gems set with precious stories; for in them lie 


promises of golden grain and rich fruitage; of food 
and raiment, comfort and pleasure. Oh, the de¬ 
light of roaming through the/ grand old woods, 
watching all their hidden treasures opening into 
new life! I know just where the violets’ blue 
heads peep up beside (alien logs apd tree roots, 
where the brown leaves have sheltered them so 
long from the wintry cold. I remember the hands- 
ful I gathered the last time I wandered over the 
hillsides, and through the wood, in the bright 
April sunshine, and the sweeter sunshine of youth 
and health. I know the dogwood is spreading its 
white banners to the breeze on many a sunny 
slope. I can see through memory’s window the 
very spot where one stands, just at the edge of the 
grove, lifting its snowy tent from amongst the 
undergrowth of young oaks and sumach bushes. 
The slope in front of it covered with fresh young 
grass and starry forget-me-nots, reaches down to 
a tiny brooklet singing through the meadow, 
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where the rabbit and field-mouse come to drink, 
and birds bathe and splash in the cool, rippling 
water. The sunshino is just as bright, the birds 
sing as gayly, the llowers bloom as sweetly as in 
those days so long ago; but something is gone 
which can never come again with any returning 
spring. Oh, youth and health! how beautiful ye 
seem when lost forever! 

These soft, balmy days stir my soul as no others 
can. I feel like reaching out my arms toward sky 
and trees, and clasping something—I know not 
what. A feeling of longing and yearning. Do 
others have it, I wonder? Such days used to fill 
ino with inexpressible pain and sadness, when I 
could go out only a few moments in the sheltered 
porch, and looking around at everything in nature 
springing into new life, while my own life seemed 
withered and dead, would think of past springs 
whose beauty and joy were gone forever. But as 
the years go on, and I grow more accustomed to 
it, and am able to see a little more of the outer 
world, these feelings gradually cease. Nature 
takes on now and broader meanings to the earnest 
watcher of its revelations; and though sometimes 
a tinge of melancholy mingles with the sweet 
pleasure which I now feel in viewing these scenes, 
it cannot dostroy it. I know there is an eternal 
spring, where I shall find what earth has lost for 
me; and this is sweet comfort. I know the beauty 
of earth and sky around us here are only types of 
a higher, holier beauty there, where it is fadeless, 
immortal. • * * * * 

The days grow warmer and longer; the hya¬ 
cinths, and jonquils, and narcissus have had their 
brief season and are gone, but the garden borders 
are still gay with tulips and daisies, and the blue 
iris raises its stately head to bo admired. Then 
the rosebuds form, and grow slowly toward per¬ 
fection—closely watched by the children’s eager 
eyes—and at last open into bloom. Pink and 
white, yellow and crimson; an almost endless 
variety of shades and forms, and almost every 
yard is brightened by their presence. The May 
skies look down upon it all, May breezes blow in 
at the open window's and scatter rose-petals upon 
the floor. Bees are humming amidst the clover- 
beds, butterflies sip the sweets from every flower 
and children’s voices ring out in merry laughter 
from garden and meadow, orchard and street— 
wherever their busy feet can go. 

Here comes Floy, up the garden walk—her hands 
full of flowers—singing, “ Oh, charming May! oh, 
charming May !” charming she is; like my white 
lilies—so fair and pure-looking. Surely none but 
a lovely character can develop in such an outward 
mould. ****** 

A few days ago I left my window for a drive 
with a friend, to take a peep at the world which 
lie* beyond my little boundary line -of vision. 
First we drove down the busy streets, where the 
shop windows were gay with new' goods, displayed 
to attract the attention of the passer-by, and mer¬ 
chants stood at their doors to welcome the coming 
customer. Groups stood on the sidewalk discuss¬ 
ing the affairs of the day, or busy men hurried up 
or down on their various errands. Country 
wagons, drawn by mild-eyed oxen, stood in the 


middle of the street, while their owners bargained, 
off eggs, chickens, butter, rag-carpeting, etc., for 
“ store-goods.” The little boy at the peanut-stand 
was selling off the last of his stock preparatory to 
going into the strawberry business, which will, in 
its turn, give place to the dewberry and black¬ 
berry. Everything seemed full of life, to the con¬ 
stant inhabitant of a quiet room, in a quiet neigh¬ 
borhood ; for I no longer live on the busy highway, 
and this sheltered valley has few sights and 
sounds belonging to the noisy world. Leaving 
the thoroughfare, we turned to take a look at the 
river, winding like a blue thread amongst its 
banks, edged with cottonwood and maple. Lying 
so calm and still in the sunlight, it was hard to 
realize that a deep, swift current lay beneath the 
placid surface, bearing it away to the sea. Driving 
back through another part of the town, we passed 
most of the prettiest residences, whose yards were 
bright with roses, honey-suckles, clematis and a 
variety of annuals. Occasionally we stopped before 
the house of some friend, and chatted with her a 
few minutes at the gate. Then we met a group of 
young school-girls, who each had a word of pleased 
surprise at seeing us out. On our way home, we 
met a picnic party returning from a day in the 
woods. Some were in wagons, some in buggies, 
and a few couples on horseback. All the younger 
portion of them seemed in a merry mood. One 
wagon, drawn by a pair of handsome black horses, 
was decorated with an arch of evergreens and tiny 
flags, and contained a crowd of gay girls and boys. 
Rosalie and Edna were amongst them, crowned 
with hawthorn blossoms, their broad-brimmed 
hats adorning impromptu flag-poles. Edna’s apron 
was full of ferns, and Rosalie held a small squirrel 
in her lap. Each greeted us with a gay salutation, 
and the boys all lifted thoir hats, and as the wagon 
passed on they commenced singing a favorite glee. 
Soon they were gone from sight, and in a few 
more minutes I reached home, tired and happy 
with all I had seen and enjoyed in that hour of 
freedom, the remembrance of which will remain 
a long time, though the day, with all those lovely 
spring ones yet to come, will soon bo numbered 
with the past. p 


“LICHEN” 

D EAR “EARNEST;”—Shall I give you a 
pen-and-ink portrait of your “Little 
Lichen ?” I do not like the name she has 
chosen, for she more closely resembles the white 
clematis or virgin’s bower, which clings so grace¬ 
fully to whatever presents itself, filling all hearts 
with the fragrance of its blossoms and doing its 
best to beautify the world, even if it is confined te 
a “ window .” She is neither small nor large; fair 
as a lily; brown eyes, and has a wealth of auburn 
hair that ripples in the most beautiful waves. 
So much for her person. You can form some 
idea of the soul from the faint glimpses you get 
from her window; but you can scarcely realize 
what a bright spirit of Christian fortitude shines 
out of that room, the rich fruit of a life mostly 
made up of sorrow and sickness. 

One who knows and loves hkb. 
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QUERIES. 

Q UERY No. I.—Will some good mother 
please tell me how to teach my boy the 
true use of money f I want him to be 
generous and just, neither a prodigal or 'miser. 

Query No. 2.—How can I teach a sensitive, 
imaginative child, one who is timid, to be brave 
and self-reliant? My boy, who is nearly four 
years old, and was bom and lives in the city, is 
afraid of all loud noises. A fireman’s parade with 
music, a company of soldiers, and even the strik¬ 
ing of the fire-alarm bells, sends him crying into 
the house; or, if inThe house, he runs to my side 
in evident terror. I do not know that he ever was 
frightened by seeing a fire, or in any way, except 
that it is the loud noise. 

Query No. 8.—Is it not best, in the case of 
nervous, imaginative children, not to talk much on 
religious subjects, but rather to let children see by 
your “daily walk” that you have firm religious 
principle? That a faith in God and love of tho 
same, as our Heavenly Father guides us in all our 
actions? 

Query No. 4. —Will the good mothers, aye, and 
the grandmothers, who read, the Home, please 
give us the benefit of their exj^rience ? 

Vara. 


CANADIAN “ PEN-TALKS.” 

OW busy the children are! Johnnie, who' 
has just arrived at the dignity of thirteen 
years, thinks he is old enough to help 
papa, and with a one-horse plough is working in 
the orchard behind the bam. Maysie and Nan, 
the next two “ steps,” are busy in the garden pre¬ 
paring the ground by fine raking fbr the amaranths 
and other immortelles that are to be grown thero, 
and which occupy a good deal of their leisure in 
summer and winter. Every other day these 
flowers must be gathered and tied into little 
bunches, then hung, head downward, in a dark 
room to dry, and when the autumn days are dull 
and sunless, we bring out our store of flowers, 
grass and mosses to be made into winter bouquets 
tor the Christmas markets. Just now the plants 
are but two-leaved mites in the hot-bed, and will 
soon bo ready to transplant, when, with water¬ 
proof and dogs, our little girls will take each 
damp, cloudy evening for their work. Mary is 
busy solving herbs—the mint, thyme, sage, worm¬ 
wood, rue and lavender; each has its place in her 
garden plot, for she designs to be a doctor some 
day, and is always stowing away in her garden 
feoiue healing herb, or curative, to be used in that 
coming time. 

Will and Jamie are still following their usual 
employment, hunting for caterpillars’ eggs. All 
through the long winter months, when we are 
snowbound, the recess was spent in a scamper to 
the orchard, where the bright eyes and eager hands 
searched for the rings of the tent-caterpillar that 
proves so destructive to our apple-trees in May 
and June. In order to encourage them in the 
good work, papa gives a cent* for every dozen of 
the nests gathered, and very often has to count 
several hundred, after a successful raid. . The 
VOL. xliii.—24. 


little ones, who have only mother for a teacher, 
and study their lessons in the interval of doing 
pleasant tasks and household duties, read with 
great interest anything pertaining to entymology, 
and were both amused and instructed by a clover 
article in “Arthur’s” of last year, called “Our 
Insect Friends,” which served as a reading-lesson 
for a class of three scholars several days. 

How do you manage with so many children ? 
It is very common for friends to make this remark 
to me; but I can do nothing but wonder when I 
hear it, and sometimes find myself able to pity 
those who have but one or two children, oitem 
more trouble than half a dozen who are early 
taught to be self-reliant and helpful to each other. 
And if a mother is truthful and honorable, as well 
as loving and kind, scorning broken promises and 
petty subterfuges, her children will not be so 
likely to become dishonorable in their dealings or 
unreliable in their character. 

Ours is not by any means a‘perfect household. 
Sometimes when recess comes, and the boys tum¬ 
ble out of doors for a roll in the snowr, or to sail toy 
boats in some miniature pool, I can see from tho 
window Will and Jamie stop in their play and 
begin to tussel for the mastery on some point of 
importance; but a glance at the window where I 
am sitting is enough to quell the tumult, or if I 
have to go outside I need only say: 

u Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For Qod has made them so;” 

and the little rebels are instantly ashamed of let¬ 
ting their “angry passions rise.” 

And now after our six months winter (for the- 
snow fell early in November), the trees are begin¬ 
ning to bud, and among the maples and elms we 
hear that the birds have come. I open the win¬ 
dows to the sun, and see already budded the 
fragrant hyacinths, the beds on tho lawn are dotted 
with the fragile snowdrops, and crocus purple, 
yellow and white, while to my mind comes the 
refrain of a sweet poem that always haunts me at 
this season of tho year; 

“ Sing, robin, on the budded spray. 

And sing your blithest tune, 

Help us across these homesick days 
Into the Joys of June.” 

Annie L-J- 


A TRUE LIFE. 

RUE, from the Anglo-Saxon trdowe, faith¬ 
ful; German from tranen, to trust; and, as 
we have it, conformable to feet, faithful, 
loyal. Life, from the Anglo-Saxon Ilf, body; 
German, leben, to live, that is, state of being, ex¬ 
istence. 

So a true life is feithftil to live; in other words,, 
to live a life oom form able to feet. But do we take 
the facts of life and live them? Instead, we seek 
what is beyond us, scarcely ever content with sur¬ 
rounding circumstances; we are constantly grap¬ 
pling for something, and even if we seize and' 
realize its possession, the novelty wears off, and it 
is another something of the past. That is not liv¬ 
ing a life of fects, a practical existence, thereby 
making it a true one. 
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It is not left to men or women of high intellec¬ 
tual powers, remarkable genius, men of science ! 
or others whose goodness or greatness is heralded 
through the land. It lies within us all to lead a 
true life. Live for the hour, for we know not 
what a day may bring forth. Do what lies before 
you, conscientiously knowing it to be your duty, 
even if other occupation or employment would be 
more to your taste and carry out ambitious 
thought; do it with your might, and if an all-wise 
Providence sees best to bring your day-dreams to 
realization, take them with a thankful heart as gifts 
to be returned. 

Many a true life passes by unnoticed in this 
bustling, working world, where all seem for self. 
The cry for Number One eohoes and re-echoes over 
hill and vale, mountain and glen, putting us to 
shame as telling of life helping life; even the mi¬ 
nutest bud peeping beneath its sheltering leaves, 
show how One above made all for each other. 
Still, yet the cry: *’ I am for number one!” Not 
two, three or thousands. “Noll took care of my¬ 
self, let others do the same.” 

Ah I I hold that a true life is one ever doing 
known duty with gentle patience; giving, lend¬ 
ing; now a smile,, perhaps a tear, whichever is 
needed in life’s battle of toil and struggle. What 
sweeter comfort than to feel that you have dried a 
tear or brought a smile on a weary face; a trifle in 
the day’s round, but it is another link in the 
golden chain that binds a true life from this to 
one infinitely greater, broader, grander and truer, 
which is the sure reward of one, who through 
trials, temptations, griefs and sorrows, passes away 
to be forgotten; aye, yes, forgotten, as Time reaps 
Jhis yearly harvest of things that were and are not; 
but taken up into the fold, whore existence is end¬ 
less, to everlasting bliss. Brunette. 


MY GIRLS AND I. 

BY CHATTY BROOKS. 

SECOND SERIES.—No. 6. 

SAW Elsie washing a pair of gauntlet gloves 
the other day; they were gray lisle thread 
and not soiled at all except the fingers. She 
ripped off the wide wrists, and when the gloyes 
were dry, pressed and stretched them, and put the 
wrists on again. If this is done carefully they will 
look as well as ever they did. 

She and Mary were ironing their print dresses 
Saturday; both were made with ruffles alike, only 
the ruffles on one were cut bias, and the other 
straight. I observed that the dress with the bias 
ruffles was a great deal harder to iron than the 
other, and took a good deal longer, and, when 
done, looked no better. A bias ruffle is harder to 
hem, too. 

We were speaking of hats yesterday. Josephine 
says she has worn her hat, a black Neapolitan, 
four years, both summer and winter, and every 
girl in the Institute thinks Josie’s hat is the pret¬ 
tiest one in Millwood. So we concluded that black 
Neapolitan was the cheapest,, and best, and pret¬ 
tiest, and most economical hat worn. She says 
fresh pansies, and rose-buds, and a green spray, 
and a new ribbon, makes a summer-time hat of it; 


and heavy ribbon, a dark crimson rose s*nd & 
bunch of thick, dark, tropical leaves transforms 
it into a substantial winter hat. 

Josephine showed the girls the scrap-book she 
mode during the holidays, last winter, and they 
are delighted with it, and now every girl has a 
little box into which she puts every pretty poem, 
good recipe, fine wood-cut or funny picture she 
finds. Josie told them it might be three or four 
years before they would have enough to fill a 
scrap-book, but to be saving of good things and in 
the end they would be well recompensed. Hera 
is as entertaining as a good bock. The choicest of 
fugitive poetry and the funniest pictures are in it. 
She made it out of a patent-office report, cutting 
out every third leaf. The paste must be made 
smooth, of flour and water, boiled until it thickens, 
and a cloth laid between the iron and the page 
when it is pressed. Only a few pages must be 
filled at one time. 

The girls had public society one night a few 
weeks ago, and Josephine and Mary were ap¬ 
pointed for discussion. 

Two days before, a boil came in the dimple of 
Mary’s chin, red and inflamed, and it began to 
swell and fill out me curve between lip and chin, 
and she despaired of taking any part in the dis¬ 
cussion, but Josie stopped it by wetting it with 
spirits of turpentine three or four times. She said 
it was not a wise plan, but under the circumstances 
it was right. The boil disappeared and Mary took, 
the negative side of the question and gained it. 

Boils indicate impure blood, and, ordinarily, 
such treatment would not be advisable. 

Through the winter our haiidkerchiefh all be¬ 
came stained and yellow, and I proposed to the 
girls on the last washing-day that I would bleach 
them white. They gathered them up, and I put 
six cents’ worth of oxalic acid in a gallon of boil¬ 
ing water, poured it over them and stirred them 
up and let them remain in it until the water was 
oold, then I rinsed them and laid them out among 
the patches of green grass and they were soon as 
white as snow. Our little green back yard makes 
a good bleaching-ground. < 

Wednesday Morning.’—1 have a good joke on two 
of the girls that I want to tell you of They sleep 
in the same bed-room that I do, and when they 
came up to bed one night I heard one say: “She 
breathes as though she were asleep.” 

“Yes, she’s asleep,” said the other, “and now 
I’ll show you the note that I received to-day. It 
is from Fred Wilkins, the young law student at 
Simmons’s—you remember him—as proud a little 
fop as ever flirted a cane, and he thinks every girl 
in Millwood is in love w'ith him. This note re¬ 
quests a private interview, on next Tuesday even¬ 
ing, and I don’t know how to answer it, and I had 
a mind to show it to Aunt Chatty and get her to 
write a reply. Mother told me I must keep no¬ 
thing from her.” 

“ Oh, don’t you hate to show her a letter from a 
young man? I would.” 

“No, no more than I’d hate to show it to a girl, 
and then she’d know how to answer it better than 
any girl would, you know,” was the trustftil 
reply. 
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My heart warmed toward the dear girl, but I 
breathed on regularly, as though I were asleep 
and dreaming. • 

The next morning she took me aside and showed 
me the young man’s note and asked me to write 
a reply for her to copy. She said: 44 Of course I 
want no interview with him, but then, Auntie,*1 
don’t tell him in a cross way that would make him 
angry; you know his mother died last winter, 
poor fellow, and we wouldn’t want to make him 
feel badly at all. Tell it to him easy as you can, 
Auntie,” said the dear, tender-hearted girl. 

Then I said in the note it would not be conve¬ 
nient for me to grant an interview on next Tues¬ 
day evening, presuming that he would take a hint 
that no evening would do. The young man showed 
the reply to the professor’s assistant and made the 
remark that it was easy to see that any other eve¬ 
ning would do, but he’d not ask her again. She 
was mortified when she heard of it, and said: 
44 Auntie, I wish, just because his mother died, we 
had not tried to unite positive, and pretty, and 
courteous things, in the same little note. The re¬ 
ply should have been couched in decided language 
that would have admitted of only one interpreta¬ 
tion.” 

Saturday afternoon. —Mrs. McWilliams’s former 
preceptress, a lady from New England, visited the 
professor’s family a fortnight ago, and, during her 
stay, she lectured one evening to young ladies. It 
tras the most motherly talk I ever heard. We 
were all delighted with it. I tried to remember 
some things concerning etiquette. Let me see: 

44 Quiet ease is indicative of good breeding; no 
well-bred woman ever fidgets with her hands or 
feet, or plays with her rings or her watch-chain 

44 It is not lady-like to fold your arms in standing, 
or to speak of those with whom you are slightly 
acquainted, by their first names. 

44 To be irritable, easily thrown off your guard, 
or to make a quick, pert reply is ill manners. We 
should be gentle and courteous to all alike. En¬ 
deavor to be punctual on all occasions, and never 
be in a hurry. 

44 Whispering in church is impolite; avoid mak¬ 
ing noises or sudden movements; never turn the 
head to see who is coming, or take out your watch 
to note the time. It is an offence to the minister 
lbr any one to look at her watch after she enters 
the church, and yet how frequently is it done, and 
accompanied by a yawn. 

44 Violent perfumes are to many persons offen¬ 
sive, sometimes even distressing, and in church it 
may be the beautiful woman becomes a nuisance 
to be avoided and dreaded. 

44 In the cars true politeness is often called into 
requisition. If you enter a car and find all the 
seats taken, take it coolly, other people have done 
so before you. 

44 If a lady or gentleman proffers you a seat, don’t 
forget to show civility by thanking for it; don’t 
take 4t as a matter of course. If the cars are 
crowded no lady will fill a whole seat with her 
bundles. She has no right to do it; there is true 
■ politeness even in a crowded conveyance. 

44 At a hotel do not assume or indulge in super¬ 
cilious airs; do not give orders; do not lot the 


servants be even more polite than yourself; re¬ 
member the 4 thank you,* and 4 if you please,’ and 
4 you are very kind.’ They cost you nothing and 
they are worth more than money. 

44 Endeavor to be polite, really and truly, not 
from any rules or arbitriuy forms, but for the love 
of always desiring to do right. Some one says, in 
studying to acquire politeness, we are too apt to 
begin on the outside instead of the inside; instead 
of beginning "with the heart, many begin with the 
manners, and leave the heart to chance and in¬ 
fluences. 

44 The golden rule contains the very life and soul 
of politeness: 4 Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.* 

44 True politeness is perfect ease and freedom* 
treating others as you would have them treat you. 
We must possess a sense of equity, good-will 
toward our fellow-men, kind feelings, magna¬ 
nimity and self-control. Cultivation will do the 
rest.” 

MY SURPRISE PARTY. . 

ID you ever have a surprise party? Per¬ 
haps you have had one just like mine, or 
similar to it. If so, I congratulate you, or 
sympathize with you, or both, just whichever is 
most agreeable to your view of the case. 

My surprise party happened in this wise. It 
was before I had cleaned house in the fall, and I 
was trying to get all my odd and distasteful jobs 
done up before I commenced operations in that 
direction. So this day of which I write, I had re¬ 
solved upon setting about the very worst of all 
my hateful tasks; and that was coloring the warp 
and somo rags for my new carpet, which I in¬ 
tended to cover the floor of my sitting-room this 
winter; so I had hurried around and washed the 
breakfast-dishes, made my bed, and finished the 
sweeping, and I congratulated myself everything 
was working most charmingly. 

I had never undertaken such a task as coloring 
alone, so I presume I was a trifle over-anxious in 
regard to the results. I had just deposited the 
dye stuff over the fire in the little back kitchen, 
and was watching it dissolve. Of course it couldn’t 
dissolve unless it was watched—and I began to 
think it never meant to if it was. So there I stood, 
looking and waiting, and the little bright-eyed 
bubbles kept rising up and darting around like so 
many spry little fishes; but the big, hard lumps of 
caticue were just as big, and just as hard, as when 
I first began to watch. All my anxious looks and 
energetic poking with the stick never melted them 
in the least, and I was just thinking how much 
warmth, and patience, and coaxing it takes to 
have any influence upon the adamantine natures 
of this world, when my philosophic revery was 
rudely broken in upon by a sudden rushing, and 
scrambling, and stamping of many feet, and I 
opened my eyes to behold the front door uncere¬ 
moniously burst open, and myself surrounded by 
a swarm of—oh, no, not bees—but children; but I 
don’t know as I should have felt more bewildered 
for a moment if I had been suddenly overwhelmed 
by a good healthy swarm of bumble-bees, for close 
following behind them were the mammas and 
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aunties, besides one who was neither mamma nor 
auntie to any of them, and who, of all the rest, I 
wouldn’t have had visit me that day, as she never 
had visited me before; and she was such a dear, 
sweet little woman, and everything so nice in her 
own home. 

My first perplexing inquiry (mentally, of Course,) 
was, 44 What shall I get for dinner ?” 

Just like a woman, wasn’t it? I suppose a man 
would never have let such a little thing as that 
worry him. If his moustache was properly curled, 
and his back hair combed toward his eyes, and his 
shirt bosom satisfactorily starched and smoothed, 
he’d just give his cuffs a sly pull to bring the 
sleeve-buttons into sight, and sit right down, with 
unruffled equanimity, with nothing more to do, 
only to entertain or be entertained, as circum¬ 
stances might be. As for dinner, he’d let that 
take care of itself, and look out for itself, until he 
got hungry, and then he’d remember all about it, 
and begin to look out for it, too, you may be 
certain. 

Well, my hair, was combed, and I had on a new 
calico wrapper; so my first and most solemn ques¬ 
tion at that moment was the one I wrote a moment 
ago. I was intending to take things rather easy 
that day (cooking included), so as to get along fast 
with my carpet affair. But how often wo are 
forced to acknowledge the truth of the old Scotch 
song: 

41 The best laid plans o’ mice and men 
Gan$ aft agley.” 

And so all the plans I had formed early that day 
were speedily frustrated, and all before half-past 
nine o’clock in the morning. 

It was coloring-day, and I found it too true, 

All things had assumed a most contrary hue, 

The bright tints of the morn 
Wore a shade quite forlorn, 

And I sighed as I saw them so dismally blue. 

But this was only of momentary duration. As 
soon as the bonnets, and hats, and shawls, and 
sacks (how many things folks do wear!) were 
doffed and spread out scientifically over the whito 
oounterpane on my bed, they (the ladies, I mean, 
not the aforesaid garments) one by one marched 
into the pantry, and deposited certain suggestive- 
looking parcels and mysterious newspaper pack¬ 
ages, until the shelves were crowded as far up as 
hands could reach. 

Upon a sly, subsequent examination, my eyes 
opened wide and sparkled, I know, as I bobbed 
my head in and out among the well-laden shelves, 
sniffing my nose with satisfaction, lifting up a 
corner of a paper and peeping under to find what 
dainty morsel was hidden beneath, and almost 
smacking my lips in anticipation of what was in 
store. Here in one corner was a whole nest of 
warm biscuit, fresh from the oven, plump and 
feathery, nestling cosily together like I’ve seen 
little downy ducks close up in a huddle, with their 
heads under their wings. Not far from these I 
found a frosted cake and a jar of fruit, while the 
smaller but equally palatable goodies were chinked 
in around to fill up the empty niches, such as 
pickles, pears half as big as your head—if your 
head isn’t very big—some quinces for canning. 


And something I did not find in the pantry, but 
which came with the rest, was a new dress for the 
baby! 

Of course I would have been very ungrateful if 
I could not enjoy the visit after all that—with all 
those good things to begin a dinner with. So I 
took off the pot of coloring—the lumps were not 
yet dissolved—and went about cooking my meat 
and vegetables with a light heart, and a heart pre¬ 
pared to enjoy the whole affair to its frillest extent. 
A little girl, to save steps and wash dishes, soon 
put in her appearance, sent up by the thoughtfal- 
noss of my 44 other self.” And so I had leisure to 
visit some, as well as cook and wait on table. 

Things didn’t look as blue at dinner-time as they 
did at nine o’clock in the morning, and long before 
the train came that was to bear the loved ones 
back to their homes, the old roseate tinge had re¬ 
turned. I don’t know how it might have been 
had they not been thoughtful and kind enough to 
bring along the “loaves and fishes;” but these 
made everything all right; and I think I shall 
over remember with pleasure—especially when I 
look at my new carpet—my first surprise party. 

Hattie F. Bell. 


THE MORNING WALK. 


F OR two weeks Mrs. Edson had toiled early 
and late, making up spring dresses for her 
household. . The dressmaker could give her 
only two days longer, and everything must go on 
in high-pressure style. She hardly stepped out¬ 
side of her little sewing-room for days together, 
except to eat or sleep. 

“You’ll be sick a month to pay for it,” ex¬ 
postulated her husband. 44 You had far better 
take the work more deliberately. You are grow¬ 
ing pale and careworn over it, and I must protest 
against your sewing at this rate. I shall feel it 
my duty to disable the sewing-machine and send 
it off for repairs,” he added, with a smile, as he 
hurried away to his business. 

But Mrs. Edson’s spirits were too dull to an¬ 
swer back the smilo. She was growing nervous, 
and irritable, and dyspeptic, as might be expected, 
from taking her meals in such haste as she had of 
late. The work seemed determined to go wrong, 
nothing quite pleased her. The world itself seemed 
generally out of tune. 

44 We shall need just about a half a yard more of 
this material to trim the overskirt,” said the dress¬ 
maker. 

44 O Roxanna, can’t you make out in some way? 
The children are all at school, and Jane is baking. 
There is no one to go for it but me, and it is fully 
three-quarters of a mile to Atkins’s store where 
we got it.” 

There seemed no other way; and as it was 
urgently needed, Mrs. Edson finally docided to 
go for it herself. It was a beautiful day. The 
trees were just budding, the birds singing^and 
the flowers peeping up from the dark ground. 
Mrs. Edson loved all these dearly when she felt 
she had time to enjoy them. Unconsciously their 
influence stole over her heart, raising her spirits 
many degrees. She met several acquaintances, 
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and had a few words of pleasant chat, saw a new 
dress on the street which solved a problem in 
trimming for her, and finally came home with 
cheeks and eyes bright and spirits light as a 
feather. * 

44 Your walk has done you good,” said the dress¬ 
maker, nodding her head. 

“ I believe you are right,” said the lady. “ I can 
work with twice the spring I had before.” 

44 Make haste slowly” when you have a 44 moun¬ 
tain of sewing to do.” It will save time to take a 
half an hour’s walk every day. J. K. McC. 


A LETTER. 

EAR MR. ARTHUR:—Do you allow any 
member of your happy 44 Home Circle” to 
disagree with another ? And will it be con¬ 
sidered rank heresy if I venture to differ with 
“Pipsey Potts” and one or two others? If not, 
please allow me to say a few words to them. To 
begin with, Pipsey, I have tried your way of mak¬ 
ing starch, and also 44 Exie’s,” and I can’t make 
them work. I don’t mind lumps in the bottom of 
starch, but in these cases they would float on top. 
8^ I have returned to my old way of making it 
with a spoon. Blending the flour and water, that 
is. Pipsey, I really think that 44 Rube” had the 
best of the argument with you. According to that 
lean readily agree with him that you are “just 
like the deacon.” 

44 Chatty Brooks,” if you will* come and stay at 
our house awhile you will alter your mind about 
mopping floors. That plan will do very well if 
water is plenty and very convenient, but our floors 
would be mopped about once a month if I followed 
your directions. Perhaps you do not live on a 
farm and have three or four careless men and 
boys around. I do dislike a pine floor. They are 
too soft to be easily cleaned or to look well after 
they are cleaned. We have one—an afterthought— 
the others are black walnut and cottonwood, and 
there is some satisfaction in scrubbing them. 
“Chatty,” your olfactory nerves must be nearly 
as acute as those of the Rev. De Witt Talmage. 
“ We 'girls ” always thought ma’s were excellent 
(we always said she could smell burning coffee a 
quarter of a mile away,) but I don’t remember 
that she ever employed them to test our scrub- 
bing. , 

Don’t think I am arguing for untidiness. I ad- 
mire thorough cleanliness, but it can be carried 
too far. This desire to have everything spotless 
and orderly about the house regardless of circum¬ 
stances, I do really believe is at the bottom of the 
ill health of nine out of ten of our sickly, faded, 
worn-out women. 

I’ll mention a case which will show what I 
mean. A few years ago, one of our farmers went 
East and brought back a wife, an ambitious but 
not healthy woman. She told me, rather exult- 
ingly, more than a year afterward, that 44 she had 
acriibbed her dining-room floor every day the pre¬ 
vious summer with strong lye, and rinsed it until 
it was dean enough to be eaten from,” adding that 
<4 if the hands (of whom they had a half-dosen) 
in and tracked it, she cleaned it again after 


they went out.” At the time of telling me this, 
she was suffering from an attack of nervous fever, 
and kept her bed for more than a month, while a 
stranger cared for ter infont, and she worried 
daily lest the house was not kept tidy. Such 
women make a house almost as uncomfortable as 
an habitually untidy one. 

I am 44 Chatty’s” debtor, however, for the account 
of her walk to church With fidgety Mary. I know 
how it is myself; 44 Chatty,” and extend my sym¬ 
pathy. I must also thank you for that passage on 
behavior at church. It will fit any congregation 
of which I know. 

44 Pipsey,” please tell us how to induce young 
girls to dress themselves properly, and not change 
thick clothing for thin, in cold weather. Puss will 
do it, and I remember that I always did (and have 
suffered for it since), but my experience goes for 
nothing with her. Melva. 


WINTER BEAUTIES. 

T HE beauty that winter hides in out of the 
way places is, I think, not more than half 
appreciated. I have often thought, when 
looking into our old log spring-house, on a cold, 
frosty morning, 44 What a treat for a lover of beau¬ 
tiful laces.” For hanging from wall and ceiling 
in filmy folds, laces the loveliest patterns of the 
most intricate and delicate tracery. Too purely 
white, perhaps, to pass for hundreds of years old; 
not costly enough, perhaps, foi 4 those who value 
things for the money value, but 5 a source of pure 
pleasure to a lover of nature. Just look at that 
miniature cascade rushing on, quite swelled with 
the autumn rains until it assumed proportions 
one would, from its appearance in summer, never 
suppose it capable of. Jack Frost laid hi^hand 
firmly upon it; and, lo I its beauty is not destroyed, 
but changed. Such lovely columns! why, a whole 
city in miniature can be traced, to say nothing of 
innumerable goblets, vases and all varieties of cut 
glass. 

Then, a walk in the woods, where the contrast 
between every evergreen that peeps from out the 
snow with the snow itself. Why, even when the 
ground is brown and bare, there is mu6h beauty 
to be met with in a walk under the leafless trees, 
especially upon a soft, balmy day when the patches 
of sunshine through the branches remind us of 
God’s loving care over us all the time, but only 
acknowledged with thankfulness upon especially 
being felt by us. Oh, winter is beautifal, seen in 
nature, and the heart full of tiature’s love lifts 
itself more readily to nature’s God. Mona. 


Ip men would but throw a live, practical Chris¬ 
tianity into the daily duties of lifo, mankind would 
be better; there would be fewer calamities to fasten 
upon a 44 mysterious Providence;” the life and 
the Christian profession would then go hand in 
hand, and religion would seem to be something 
else than a Sunday garment to be put on and doffed 
at leisure. 

Religion is the best armor in the world,'but the 
worst cloak. 
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THERE IS NO DEATH. 

BY EDWARD BULWEB LYTTON. 

T HERE is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 

And bright in Heaven’s jewelled crown 
They shine forevermore. 

There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer shower 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted dower. 
****** 

There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 

He bears our best loved things away, 

And then we call them 44 dead.” 

He leaves our hearts all desolate, 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest dowers; 
Transplanted into bliss, they dow 
Adorn immortal bowers. 

* * * * * * 

Bom into that undying life, 

They leave us but to come again; 

With joy we welcome them—the same, 
Except in sin and pain. 

And ever near us, though unseen, 

The dear immortal spirits tread; 

For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 


THE TWO ANCHORS. 

BY £. H. STODDARD. 

I T was a gallant sailor man, 

Had just come in from sea, 

And as I passed him in the town 
He sang 4< Ahoy!” to me. 

I stopped, and saw I knew the man— 
Had known him from a boy; 

And so I answered, sailor-like, 

“Avast!” to his 44 Ahoy!” 

I made a song for him to-day— 

His ship was then in sight— 

44 The little anchor on the left. 

The great one on the right.” 

I gave his hand a hearty grip. 

“So you are back again ? 

They say you have been pirating 
Upon the Spanish Main; 

Or was it some rich Indiaman 
You robbed of all her pearls? 

Of course you have been breaking hearts 
Of poor Kanaka girls!” 

44 Wherever I have been,” he said, 

44 1 kept iny ship in sight— 

4 The little anchor on the left, 

The great one on the right.’ ” 

44 1 heard last night that you were in: 

I walked the warves to-day, 

But saw no ship that looked like yours. 

Where does the good ship lay? 

I want to go on board of her.” 

“ And so you shall,” said he; 

44 But there are many things to do 
When one comes home from sea. 

You know the song you made for me? 

I sing it morn and night— 

4 The little anchor on the left. 

The great one on the right.’ ” 


“ But how’s your wife and little one?” 

“Come home with me,” he said. 

“ Go on, go on; I follow you.” 

I followed where he led. 

He had a pleasant little house; 

The door was open wide, 

And at the door the dearest face, 

A dearer one inside. 

He hugged his wife and child; he sang— 
His spirits were so light— 

44 The little anchor on the left, 

The great one on the right.” 

’Twas supper-time, and we sat down— 
The sailor’s wife and child, 

And he and I; he looked at them. 

And looked at me and smiled. 

“ I think of this when I am tossed 
Upon the stormy foam, 

Ana, though a hundred leagues away. 
Am anchored here at home.” 

Then giving each a kiss, he said, 

“I see in dreams at night, 

This little anchor on my left, 

This great one on my right.” 


WHO IS SHE? 

HERE is a little maiden— 

Who is she? Do you know?— 
Who always has a welcome 
Wherever she may go. 

Her face is like the May-time, 

Her voice is like a bird’s; 

The sweetest of all music 
Is in her lightsome words. 

Each spot she makes the brighter. 
As if she were the sun. 

And she is sought and cherished 
And loved by every one. 

By old folks and'bv children, 

By lofty and by low; 

Who is this little maiden? 

Does anybody know ? 

You surely must have met her; 

You certainly can guess; 

What! must I introduce her? 

Her name is—Cheerfulness. 


THE SUNFLOWER. 

AITIIFUL to the faithful sun, 

Aye, turning as he turns, 

And opening fUll its glowing breast 
Until it throbs and Durns; 

Drinking in the golden light, 

With ecstasy or bliss: 

Scarce could a fitter symbol be 
Of Christian faith, than this. 

Likeness of its King it shows. 

To witness all the days 
(With glowing disk from which there flows 
A sheaf of mimic rays)— 

That like to what is loved the most 
The soul will surely grow; 

And if on Christ our eyes are set 
We’ll likeness of Him show. 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 

BY CHARITY I*. HAPBETT. 

BOSES AND PINKS. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

OSES should be taken up as often as every 
fourth year, and the roots shortened and 
soil renewed by adding rich loam and well- 
rotted stable-manure. Where it is not practicable 
to lift them, as in case of climbers and large stand¬ 
ards, the earth should be removed about them, 
and other and richer soil substituted. This ope¬ 
ration will also have a tendency to lessen the 
number of rone-bugs—around the roses, at least. 

Roses should be budded in July, or as soon as 
the bark peels readily and the buds at the axil of 
the leaf is well defined. It is interesting to inno- 
culate roses, and useful, if different varieties on 
one stalk is the end wished; but a rose on its own 
root is so much more to be desired than a grafted 
or budded one, that the trouble is not repaid, if 
layering can be done. I have budded roses from 
branches taken from bouquets, and by making 
layers afterward, obtained roots of the same, but 
roses are now too cheap and plenty to pay the time 
and trouble. 

When buds are set, they will need shading, if 
they are exposed to the sun. This can be done in 
any way that the situation suggests; a shingle 
stuck in the ground, if the operation has been 
performed low enough, if not, a branch of ever¬ 
green, or a piece of matting or paper, tied to the 
bush, or a stick stuck in the ground for that pur¬ 
pose will answer nicely. 

Ever-blooming roses are readily increased by 
cuttings from slips of young wood just beginning 
to harden, or after the first bloom is past, which is 
usually about the 1st of July. Set them in the 
ground on the north of a wall or fence, and shade 
them with a glass, leaving only one or two leaves 
on the cutting. In most cases, in about six weeks 
they will have formed roots sufficient for plant¬ 
ing. All roses may be grown from cuttings with 
pretty fiur success, if the nearly-ripened wood or 
shoots are smoothly cut off the main stalk at their 
intersection, and placed in eight-inch pots, half 
filled with charcoal, broken fine at top, and covered 
with turfy loam and silver sand in equal parts, to 
the depth of three inches. Place the cuttings so 
that the ends may be near the charcoal, and press 
the soil firmly round them, then sink the pot in a 
cold frame in coal-ashes and let It remain until 
spring, when many of the cuttings will be found 
rooted, or callosed for that purpose. They should 
then be potted singly in small pots and kept in a 
cool, shady, not over moist place, until the roots 
jure fairly started and making their way out of the 
pots at the bottom; then set in the borders or in a 
pot one size larger if they are intended for pot- 
plants. Slips of roses should never be hwrried; 
time must be allowed them to form a cellos at the 
end, before sending out roots, and if all the sap 


they contain is used in a forced growth of leaf, 
there will be no provision for roots, and you will 
be wondering why your plant died, after it had 
begun to grow so finely. 

Monthly roses should be kept clear of seed cap¬ 
sules. The branches should be pegged down, 
when it can be done easily, as it will encourage 
the growth of new side-shoots, and “ the 'more 
shoots, the more flowers,” as a general thing. The 
ground around ever-blooming roses should be 
often stimulated by diggiug in old manure, or 
pouring it on in a liquid state. Guano is highly 
recommended by some for roses; I have never 
tried it, having an old-fashioned liking for stable- 
manure, particularly old hot-bed bottoms. 

Bpring pruning of roses is very essential. I 
have seen it set down as 44 nipping mischief in the 
bud,” and fully concur with the remark. 

Tea-roses and others that are tender may bo 
kept through the winter by lifting them carefully 
and placing them (rather crowding them) into a 
cold frame, or the much-lauded cellar corner, if a 
light, cool one is at hand. Evergreen boughs, 
stuck tent-like around them, and tied at top, will 
in many cases protect roses sufficiently, where 
they are in danger of an occasional winter killing 
if left to themselves, or at least to injuries to the 
buds, very detrimental to full and satisfactory 
blooms. 

New roses with fine-sounding names often con¬ 
fute the old saying that 44 a rose by any other name 
is just as sweet,” being not only less sweet, but 
less desirable in all respects, so it follows that 
44 rarity and catalogue celebrity ” are not to be re¬ 
lied on in making up a collection. V 

If roses are unavoidably kept out of the ground 
in the spring until very dry, they should bo wholly 
covered with earth in some moist place, and left 
until the wood is plump and showing signs of life 
and growth, then properly set in the ground and 
shaded until well established. The same method 
should be practised with all plants of woody fibre 
when in like condition. 

The process of layering as well as budding is 
now so common as to need no description. There 
are but few catalogues on florioultural works, 
without cuts representing both methods fully with 
plain directions. I use small pieces of muslin, 
cut bias, and spread with melted grafting-wax, for 
budding, as it serves, not alone to keep the bud in 
place, but protects the wound from, the action of 
the sun and winds. The size of the plaster must 
be regulated by the size of the stock on which the 
bud is inserted. A little practice will enable one 
to determine the size and mode of applying these 
strips, bearing in mind that whilst the wound is 
to be covered, the bud must remain exposed. As 
this plaster is not intended to cover more than 
half round the stock, it will not interfere with its 
growth, if it happens that you forget to remove it 
after the incision has healed. 

Good grafting-wax may be made with one pound 
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of rosin, half pound of beeswax and quarter pound 
of lard, melted together, poured into water and 
pulled or worked like molasses candy, before it 
gets entirely cold. If to be used in a warm climate, 
less lard should be used, or it may be too soft. 

The pink family are, with me, next to roses in 
favor, no matter by what particular sobriquet they 
are known. China pinks are very easily grown, 
and present an endless variety of color and form. 
Where the winters are not too severe, they give 
very little trouble; they are not safe, however, 
with the thermometer at zero, and will require, In 
such places, cellar treatment, or a cold frame pro¬ 
tection. The great point in saving all pinks 
through the winter, is in keeping them perfectly 
dormant. To this end water sun and air must be 


apportioned judiciously. When left to themselves 
in the ground, they must take their chance in a 
measure; though even then a shade of evergreens 
will be of great use; but in a oold frame or cellar 
they should not be watered, except to prevent 
absolute shriveling. The sun should not reach 
them, as that would increase the necessity for 
water; but air should be supplied as freely as pos¬ 
sible without danger of freezing. If kept dry , they 
will bear considerable frost. Rats and mice are 
very fond of pinks, and if within their reach will 
soon destroy them. In oold frames there should 
always be kept a dish of meal and arsenic ready 
for their use, and in cellars infested by them some 
^method must be devised for keeping the plants 
out of their way. 


Jhjrarterait 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD. 

E all like to say a w<5rd about home mat¬ 
ters, and I want to add one, not new, 
perhaps, but practical at least. 

Now, my dear readers, it would be a waste of 
time for toe to attempt to prove to you the supe¬ 
riority of brown bread over white. Of course you 
all know it has the reputation of being healthy, 
and therefore everybody approves it theoretically, 
if not practically. 

Putting this theory into practice, by making 
brown bread, or causing it to be made for our 
tables, is not always attended with the most de¬ 
sirable results. 

Instead of that ideal loaf fancy pictured, we have 
a heavy, sticky, black, hard-crusted, dubious- 
tasting compound that no fancy can make inviting, 
no sensible person commend. * 

Charles says the bread is simply abominable; 
Lizzie cannot deny the fact, and wonders, if she 
made it herself, what makes it look so, for she did 
just as Mrs. So-and-so had told her she did. If 
Biddy made it, of course it was not the want of 
skill that caused the failure, but something in the 
materials quite beyond the Hibernian ken. 

Really, is there no remedy for this T Poor bread 
is a dreadful trial. One cannot even say of it as a 
philosophical friend was wont to say of the vexa¬ 
tions of life, “It is good enough for sinners,” 
probably because we have not learned to control 
the appetite of our fallen nature, which cries out 
against poor bread. 

Boston Brown Bread, like some other things 
originating at the Hub, is unrivaled. To be sure, 
every one who tries it does not think so, but that 
is, I am persuaded, either a defect of education or 
the result of unfortunate experience. 

Have I stimulated your curiosity? Would you 
really like to know how I make it, or don’t you 
care a fig? I can assure you I have tested it times 
without number. 

The ingredients required are, Indian meal, rye 
flour, common molasses, some oold water and 
soda or baking-powder. .The meal should not be 


the finest and whitest the “ market affords,” but 
rather yellow and coarser than that usually fur¬ 
nished by the grocer. Take two-thirds weal and 
one-third rye flour. It is a good plan to measure 
both into a sieve and sift them through together, 
as this insures thorough mixing, which is very 
important Pour into your mixing-bowl a cup of 
molasses and three cups of water. When measur¬ 
ing the molasses, do not fill the cup to the brim, but 
let each cup of water run over a little. Stir tbp 
molasses and water till well mixed, and then 
slowly add tne meal and rye. If baking-powder 
is used, it should be mixed with the meal. If 
soda is used, dissolve one teaspoonful in a very 
little water before enough meal has been stirred to 
make it stiff. 

To bake it properly requires two iron basins of 
equal size, capable of holding a. couple of quarts 
apiece. Pour the dough into one basin, and invert 
the other over it. When the dough is just right, 
neither too stiff nor two soft, it w ill settle gradu¬ 
ally alter it is poured into the basin without the 
aid of the spoon. 

Bake one hour and a half in a steady oven. 
When it is taken out, leave it for a few minutes— 
not more than ten—in the basin, still covered. 
Then take it out and cover with a cloth. Be care- 
fill not to set where the wind will blowr upon it, or 
in a strong draft of cold air w hile cooling, as either 
may cause it to fall. 

After doing all this, you should have a large, 
light, fragrant, tender-crusted, dark-brow'n loaf 
that w ill be a delightful addition to the breakfast 
or tea-table. Abby Labobl 

INSECT DESTROYER. 

HE Journal of Chemistry publishes a recipe 
for the destruction of insects, which, if it be 
one-half as efficacious as it is claimed to be, 
will prove invaluable. Hot alum-water, it save, 
will destroy red and black ants, cockroaches, spi¬ 
ders, chintz-bugs, and all the crawling pests which 
infest our houses. Take two pounds of alum, and 
dissolve it in three or four quarts of boiling water. 
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Let it stand on the fire till the alum disappears;! 
then apply it with a brush, while nearly boiling | 
hot, to every joint and crevice in your closets, bed¬ 
steads, pantry shelves and the like. Brush the 
crevices in the floor of the skirting or mop boards 
if you suspect that they harbor vermin. If, in 
whitewashing a ceiling, plenty of alum is added 
to the lime, it will also serve to keep insects at a j 
distance. Cockroaches will flee the paint which 
hail been washed in cool alum-water. Sugar barrels 
and boxes can be freed from ants by drawing « 
chalk-mark just around the edge of the top ol 
them. The mark must be unbroken, or they will 
creep over it; but a continuous chalk-mark half 
an inch wide will set their depredations at naught. 
Powdered alum or borax will keep chintz-bugs at | 
a respectful distance; and travellers should always 
carry a package in their hand-bags, to scatter over 
and under their pillows in places where they have 
reason to suspect the presence of such bedfellows. 


BRILLIANT WHITEWASH. 

ARE half a bushel of good unslacked lime, 
and slack it with boiling water, covering it 
during the process to keep in the steam. 
Strain the liquor through a flne sieve or strainer, 
and add to it a peck of clean salt, previously dis¬ 
solved in warm water, three pounds of ground 
rice, ground to a thin paste and stirred and boiled 
hot, half a pound of powdered Spanish whitening, 
and a pound of clean glue, which has been pre¬ 
viously dissolved by first soaking it well, and then 


hanging it over a slow fire in a small kettle, within 
a large one filled with water. Add five gallons 
of hot water to the whole mixture; stir it well, 
and let it stand for a few days, oovered from dirt. 
The whitewash should be put on quite hot; for 
this purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a portable 
ftimace. It is said that about one pint of this mix¬ 
ture will cover a square yard upon the outside of 
a house if properly applied. Brushes more or less 
small may be used, according to the neatness of 
the job required. The wash retains its brilliancy 
for many years. There is nothing cl the kind that 
will compare with it, either for inside or outside 
walls. 


E ditor home magazine—dear sir: 

Every reader of the “Deacon’s House¬ 
hold,” in your excellent magazine, gets so 
much practical knowledge from good “ Pipsey,” 
that I think it is no more than right for your 
readers to help her in every way they can when 
the good old soul gets into trouble. For the bene¬ 
fit of your many readers in general and “ Pipsey ” 
in particular (if there is any benefit to be derived 
from it,) I send you the following, clipped from a 
newspaper: 

According to an English journal, hard putty can 
be removed from a window-sash by simply apply¬ 
ing a piece of heated metal, sunli as a soldering- 
iron or other similar implement. When heated 
(not red-hot,) the iron is to be passed slowly over 
the putty, which is thereby rendered so soft that 
It will part from the wood without difficulty. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

HE spring styles are full upon us, the early 
date of Easter this year bringing them out a 
few weeks earlier than usual. Nearly all 
fabrics are rough, twilled and fuzzy in their tex¬ 
ture. Armure, diaper, large and small basket 
Checks and diagonals of various widths, and in 
combinations of widths, are woven in goods that 
•ell for thirty cents a yard. These are dyed in 
popular shades, and, although half cotton, their 
colors are pronounced firm, while they are really 
handsome in appearance. Algerines are rougher 
than ever, and a new fabric in all silk is woven 
with doubled threads in order to give it a coarse 
appearance. This silk is in ecru color, plaided 
with black or brown, and also in plain tints. 
Other silks in various shades of ecru, are woven 
in large basket patterns of only one tint. 

Plaids are excessively popular in calicoes, and 
in contrasting shades of piques, jaconets, cambrics 
and printed foulards, and in all sorts of goods, 
from woollen grenadines and algerines to camel’s- 
hair. This style is so universal, that a popular 
fashion writer remarks that if this fashion is ac¬ 
cepted by the general feminine public, we shall all 
look as if we were laid out in squares, or had been 
tessellated. 

• White cottons are also woven in rough clusters or 


ornamental work, intermingled with lace or net¬ 
work, and accompanied by trimmings. These 
goods are found in gray, brown, ecru, buff and 
brown tints. The effect is similar td that of the, 
Hamburg webbings which were introduced last 
season, but are much less expensive. 

About the only distinction there is in the matter 
of trimmings this season is that everything is put 
on perpendicularly or diagonally, and nothing is 
seen cross-wise. Almost every kind of material 
is used in trimming, and used in every style. 
Many materials are self-trimmed, while lace, gimp, 
fringe, Titan braid, galloon, embroidery, feathers, 
bands of velvet, raveled silk ruches, yak and 
linen laces woven in guipure patterns, and, in fact, 
everything that can be devised in the way of trim¬ 
ming, is seen upon the fashionable costumes, the 
attempt only being made to have the style of 
using these trimmings differ in each individual 
instance, so that every lady may have a style by 
herself, if possible. 

Buttons are especially prominent this season, 
and are of all sizes and devices—shell, pearl, bur¬ 
nished steel, cut in facets and also mingled with 
fire-gilt, papier maehe and pearl in Oriental de¬ 
signs, polished wood in various colors, some round 
like a knob, and others hollowed out liko a cup, 
solid jet, and jet and silk, silver burnished or 
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oxidized, gold, engraved, polished or set with cameo 
shell or precious stones—all these, and numberless 
other styles, are offered for use. 

There Is some slight modification in bonnets and hats 
from the winter styles. Bonnets are made to more 


closely resemble hats, and hats bonnets, than even 
last season. They are prettier and airier in shape, 
and are, almost without exception, trimmed with 
feathers, felt and soft straws are the predominating 
materials. 


T$lm 


Alice Brand. A Romance of the Capital. By 
A. G. Riddle, author of “Bart Ridgely,” etc. New 
York: D. Appleton A Co. Our thanks are due the 
author for a copy of this work. Mr. Riddle is fast earn¬ 
ing a place among the best American novelists. His 
novels are pre-eminently American in character, being 
invariably descriptive of real people and real places. 
This story will be one of general interest, as its scene 
is laid in the national capital, and persons of national 
notoriety, either in desirable or undesirable ways, are 
brought prominently forward, and mentioned by their 
names. Ex-President Johnson, the late Chief Justice 
Chase and Mrs. Ctoiy, the lobbyist, are among those thus 
brought within the book. The story which is developed 
through the volume, and which serves a thread upon 
which to hang grapio descriptions of political and 
social life in Washington, is romantic in its character, 
at the same time that it is natural and pleasing. No 
one who knows anything about Mr. Riddle as a writer, 
will fear that he will ever permit vice to triumph over 
virtue In his stories. Their endings are always satis¬ 
factory and felicitous. While we can say much In 
praise of the literary merits of his book, the best thing, 
to our mind, is, that its auimus is perfectly pure. 
There Is no sanctioning evil, or even accepting it us a 
legitimate necessity of our social conditions. Gifted 
with the most delicate perceptions of right and wrong, 
and with a chivalrous Idea of honor, his stories cannot 
fail to have a good Influence upon the literature of the 
day, and serve to purify it a little, from the grossness 
and sensuality which is being dragged Into it from 
foreign sources. “ Alice Brand ” deserves, and will, no 
doubt, acquire an extensive popularity. It is for sale 
in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. 

41 The Metropolitan, a Weekly Journal, Devoted 
to Literature, Art, Fashion and CivilIzation,” pub¬ 
lished in New York by E. Butterlck A Co., Is a most 
excellent household paper, and seems to grow better 
with every number. Besides its weekly illustrations 
of the fashions, It contains a largo amount of good 
reading, especially adapted to the home circle. We 


want more of just such family papers as The Metro¬ 
politan. Wherever it goes it will bear a healthy influ¬ 
ence. The paper and typography are beautiful. Its 
literary editor is George W. Bungay, who gives, in a 
recent number, the following graceful poem, entitled 
“ The Snow Fall in March.*’ 

“ A great white sheet has been let down from heaven. 
Containing nothing common or unclean; 

Earth wraps it round her family of hills, 

As a fond mother folds her drapery 
About her children shivering in the storm. 

How softly falls the snow on starry wings. 

Each flake a white-winged messenger from Heaven, 
Lighting as softly on the humble shed. 

Beneath which labor finds sweet rest on straw. 

As on the roof that shields luxurious ease; 

There is a snow-fringe on the new-made grave— 
White lace work woven by the weaver Wind. 

O Spirit of the unseen air, thy voice. 

The wind, utters the grief of all mankind. 

Build a white stairway to the arching sky! 

Heap hill on hill, and mount to mountain add. 

That we may climb beyond the clouds and meet 
Our darling angels in the shining land.” 

We have received from W. W. Whitney, Toledo, 
Ohio, a piece of new music entitled “ Fan^sla.” It is 
simple In style, and adapted for learners, at the same 
time that It is very pretty. We have also received 
from the same publisher a song entitled “ Drifting from 
Home.” The words and music of this song are both 
very pleasing, and It will, no doubt, be popular. 

Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin: Gebrueder Pae- 
tal. The American agents, Stechert A Wolff, New York, 
have sent us the January and February numbers of 
this high-toned German periodical. The February 
number is an especially rich one, and contains, among 
other articles, papers “ on the modes of travel in Africa,” 
by Dr. Schwelnftirth^nd on “ Petrarch and Boccaccio 
as founders of the Italian Renaissance-Culture,” by H. 
Hettner, both of which are of deep interest, and will 
well repay perusal. As we have already stated, this 
magazine represents the most advanced literature of 
Germany. 


JfejrarJmmtL 


The Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

T WENTY-Fivfe years ago, on the 12th of March, 
1850, the Woman’s Medical College made its first 
feeble beginning, in the City of Philadelphia. At 
that time women as physicians were untried, and a 
great doubt pervaded the entire country as to their 
capabilities and ultimate success. Scarcely ever was 
an enterprise begun under more discouraging auspices. 
Not only did the publio disbelieve In the scheme, but 
the entire medical fraternity, with some very few brave 
individual exceptions, frowned upon it, and brought 
all their Influence to bear, not only against the mea¬ 
sures taken to educate women as physicians, bnt 
against those who In any way countenanced them, or 
gave them material aid. 

For many yec^rs it was a fight for life with the insti¬ 
tution against the difficulties thrown in its way. But 


women came forward eager to acquire medical know¬ 
ledge; and it sent forth Its graduates Into the world, to 
do battle in its flavor. They readily made their way, 
in spite of the opposition and prejudice against them, 
and through them the public became convinced of the 
value of the institution which prepared them for their 
professional labors. 

About fifteen years ago, the college for the first time 
was enabled to open a hospital—something very much 
needed by the students, In order to give them practical 
knowledge of diseases and their treatment in addition 
to the theoretical which they aoquired within the walta 
of the college. But even yet the institution labored 
under difficulties. The college and the hospital were 
beneath ,tho same roof, and many inconveniences, for 
want of room, were fait In consequence. 

On the 12th of March, 1875, just twenty-five yean 
from its first organization, the Woman’s Medical Col- 
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lege of Pennsylvania celebrated its “silver” anniver¬ 
sary. The occasion was made doubly a happy one, 
since on that evening it took possession of a new col¬ 
lege building, Just completed especially for its use. 
This building is a handsome structure, on the corner 
of Twenty-Fourth and College Streets; it is large and 
commodious, and in every way adapted to the needs of 
the institution. The occasion was one of hearty con¬ 
gratulation and rejoicing. ‘ 

This medical college has done a noble work. It has 
sent its graduates to all parts of America; and many, 
by the renown they have gained, reflect credit back 
upon the college. It has also sent women physicians 
to India, and there they have met with most encour¬ 
aging suocesg, being received by the native princes 
with a degreepf favor which was entirely unexpected. 
In one of the inland cities of India, where two of the 
graduates of this college have established themselves 
as missionary-physicians, the native prince, upon hav¬ 
ing explained to him their proposed labors, donated 
them a large tract of ground for the purpose of having 
established upon it a training school for girls, and also 
sent two of his wives to be educated as physicians. 
Such favor they had never dared to hope for; and it is 
an encouraging sign of what may be the future of wo¬ 
men in India. For the influence of such an institu¬ 
tion in such a country, especially if it be encouraged 
by those in authority, cannot but be marked and wide¬ 
spread. 

The days of doubt and discouragement for this col¬ 
lege seem to be over. It has acquired a recognized 
position among similar institutions, and Its graduates 
have settled past appeal the question of woman's capa¬ 
bilities as a physician. Before It there seems to be a 
prosperous future; and we hope It may go on toward 
its golden anniversary with ever-increasing favor from, 
and usefulness toward, the public. 


The Duty of Recreation. 

RS. ANTOINETTE L. BROWN BLACKWELL, 
in an able essay on “ The Relations of Woman's 
Work in the House to the Work Outside,” says: 
K So for from admitting that women have occupation 
enough in their family duties, I maintain, unquali¬ 
fiedly, that every woman, rich or poor, not actually an 
invalid, confined to one room, is in Imperative need of 
a dally distinct change of thought and employment. 
The change to more recreation Is not sufficient. None 
but very young children can find adequate satisfaction 
in unlimited play. 

“Women need a purpose; a definite pursuit in which 
they are interested, if they expect to gather from it 
tone and vigor, either for mind or body. If their 
necessities compel this, let them seek for the stimulus 
of peennlary gain, with the hopeflil feeling that they 
can earn more abroad than they can possibly save at 
home. • * • Women are in less need of more work 
than of a more sensible class of occupations on which 
to wisely expend their energies. To this end, also, wo 
need a general reconstruction in the division of labor. 
Let no women give all their time to household duties, 
but require nearly all women, and all men also, since 
they belong to the household, to bear some share of the 
common household burdens. Many hands mako light 
work, and hearts could be lightened in proportion. I 
would seek to have society so readjusted, that every 
man and every woman could feel that from three to six 
hours of each day were absolutely at his or her own 
disposal; and that the machinery of business, or of the 
family would go on unimpeded meanwhile. 

“This systematic leisure is essential. It would pro¬ 
mote morality, and restore our national robustness. 
From the president and the secretaries of state and 
of finances down to e^ery hod-carrier -and every dray¬ 
man, and to every woman of their respective families, 
as much as three hours of every day should be con¬ 
scientiously set aside far rest or recreation; or when 


that is found Impracticable, then, at least, for a com¬ 
plete change of occupation. Tb is is a duty to one’s sell; 
to the family, to society and to posterity. The work 
done would gain in quality vastly More than it would 
lose in quantity. The nerves of all coming genera¬ 
tions would rise up and call us blessed If we could in¬ 
augurate such a change 1” 


Le Cercle. 

T HIS new field-game, if we may Judge by the hearty 
commendations it received last year, is in a fair 
way to supercede croquet. It is played with 
spherical mallets, and gives opportunity for more vari¬ 
ed and greater skill In playing than croquet, and has 
many of the fascinating features of billiards. It has 
also the advantage of requiring, when necessary, less 
space than croquet, and can be played in smaller yards 
or enclosures. Our readers are referred to an adver¬ 
tisement in this number where the game is displayed 
in a diagram. 


“The Alarming Footsteps." 

I N our January number we gave a fine engraving 
of the “Stepping-Stones,” by Wm. Frederick 
Yeames, of the Royal Academy. In this number 
wo present another characteristic picture engraved 
from a painting by the same artist. It is thus referred 
to and described by the London Art Journal : 

“ The stolen interview of the two lovers, habited In 
costumes of the last century, is partially disturbed by 
the pattering footsteps of a young child, which seems 
to have left its cot on some wandering expedition, 
when the maiden .fancied she had left it safe for the 
night; but the little pet dog has ‘given tongue,' and 
apparently is keeping the intrude!* at bay, while the 
girl looks round somewhat timidly to see who it is that 
breaks In upon her happy moments. There is no real 
cause for disquietude, though children are very ob¬ 
servant, and often make unwelcome use of what they 
see and hear; besides, 

* Conscience doth make cowards of us fcll!' 

“There is but little in the picture as a subject, yet 
what there 1 b could scarcely be better represented.” 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Rea—W e cannot give you the information you de¬ 
sire regarding the publication of a recipe book. You 
will have to address some publisher, who will give you 
his terms^ If a publisher is sufficiently pleased with a 
book, he will either buy it outright from the one who 
has prepared it, or allow him a certain percentage on 
the sales. If he does not care to publish the book at 
his own risk, then the author will have to do so; must 
go to the expense of advertising it, and will be entitled 
to all the profits, if there are a<ny. It is impossible for 
any one to tell beforehand how much a book will 
“ realize.” Some books never pay the cost of printing; 
others bring a handsome profit to publisher and author. 
In preparing manuscript, either for book or magazine, 
for the press, you should write on but one side of the 
page, and if you use narrow sheets instead of wide ones 
Ft is better. We cannot recommend any special pub¬ 
lisher. You will see the names of a number in our book 
notices. 

E. S. B.—We would be much gratified If we could 
give you any satisfactory information in regard to em¬ 
ployment far your invalid friend. Bot the application 
Ties entirely out of the range of our knowledge. 

An Old Subscriber at Union C; H./B. C., wishes to 
know what will erase from a linen dress the iron rust 
caused by washing the dress with iron buttons (which 
were covered by linen) left on. If the dress is a white 
one, the iron rust may be taken out by oxalic acid, a 
few drops In a little water. If it Is figured or colored, 
we do not know of anything whiCh will take out the 
stain. Perhaps “ Plpsey,” or some one else, may sug¬ 
gest a remedy. 
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OUR BOOK-BUYING DEPARTMENT. 


Our subscribers and friends will see by this number 
that we have adopted a Book-Buying Department to 
the business of our office, and are now ready to supply 
books by mail, or by express, from the lists of all the 
leading publishers in the United States. All the new 
book* will be promptly mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. We give, In* this number, a list of the most re¬ 
cent books issued, and purpose giving every month a 
similar list, to include all the best new publications. 

People living rertiote from cities often find it, as we 
know from our large correspondence, very difficult to 
procure the books they desire to possess. If they see 
books noticed in the magazines and newspapers, the 
prices are rarely if ever given, and so they cannot 
order them by mall. To meet this difficulty, we shall 
give each month the prices of all the new books, and 
arrange to furnish all or any of them by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the prioe. 

93" Book Clubbing.— Where soveral books are or¬ 
dered and a package made up to go by express, the 
charges to be paid by those receiving them, very liberal 
discount* from retail prices will be made. By taking ad¬ 
vantage of this clubbing arrangement, a number of 
persons may Join and procure the books they desire at 
very moderate prices. In this case, the list should be 
made out and sent to us, when we will give the price 
at which the whole number of books will be sent. 

Books, new and ojd, from the catalogues of any of the 
leading publishers • in the United States, will be sup¬ 
plied through our Book-Buying Department. 


Our subscribers will see, therefore, that we offer them 
a rare opportunity to supply themselves with first- 
class engravings at a trifling cost. 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 

“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Butte rick & Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladies’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. 

Butterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be thfi 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable 
any lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to 
appear as well and tastefully dressed as any of her 
neighbors. 

93" See new pattern* in this number of Home Magaxtns, 
with price*. 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the age, as the patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and it is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can bo sent 
Be carefUl to make no mistake in the number of the 
pattern wanted, as no change can be made after the pat¬ 
tern is ordered and sent Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 


ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


One page, one time - 

• 

- $100 

Half “ “ “. 

- 

• 60 

Quarter “ 11 U - 

Less than a quarter page, 75 cento a line. 

- 

85 

COVER PAGES. 



Outside—One page, one time 

. 

- $150 

“ Half - - 

• 

- 90 

“ Quarter ^ 4 44 44 - 

. 

- 60 

Less than quarter pfcge, 31.10 a line. 
Inside—One page, one time 


- 3125 

14 Half 44 “ “ - 

• 

- 75 

44 Quarter 44 44 a 44 - - - 

- 

- 45 


Less than quarter page, 31 a line. 


OUR PREMIUM pictures. 

1. The Interrupted Mrier. 4 The Wreath of Immortelles. 

2. The Lion in Love, h 5. Peaoe he unto this House. 

3. Bed T Time. 6. The Christian Graoes. 

7. The Angel of Peaoe. 

Every subscriber to 44 Arthur’s Illustrated Home 
Magazine” for 1875 will have the right to order one of 
these large, beautlflil Steel Engravings .free. 

If no choice is mhde “The Interrupted Reader” 
will be sent. 

If more than on>e picture is wanted, our subscri¬ 
bers can have them for 50 cents each, on receipt of 
which they will be promptly sent by mail, care¬ 
fully put up on strong rollers. Engravings of like 
character and quaUty with these, do not sell at the 
picture stores for less than 15.00; and none of the above 
subjects are to be hod from picture dealers for less than 
f&OO, and some of them for not less than 315.00. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 

One copy, one year. 32 50 

Three copies “ . 6 00 

Six copies and one to getter-up of Club...~. 12 00 
Ten “ “ 44 ...... 20 00 

93" Every subscriber, whether single or in clubs, will 
receive one of our beautiful Premium Engravings fret. 
If no choice is made “The Interrupted Reader” 
will be sent. If both pictures are wanted by any sub¬ 
scriber, 50 cents extra will secure them. 

93" To those who send clubs of six subscribers a pre¬ 
mium picture, besides the extra magazine, will be 
given. To the getter-up of a club of ten subscribers 
both pictures will be sent free. 

ADDITIONS TO CIiUBS can always be made at 

the club price. 

93" Specimen Numbers 15 cento, in currency or post¬ 
age stamps. 

POSTAGE. —Fifteen cento must be added to each 
subscription for prepayment of postage fbr the year. 
This will cover all postages on premium pictures as 
well as the magazine, and make the cost to subscribers 
less than heretofore, besides relieving them of all oars 
and trouble at their own offices. 

REMITTANCES.— Send Post-Office order or draft 
on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot 
get a Post-Office order or draft, then have your letter 
registered at the Post-Office. 

T. 8. Asms A SOM, 

1129 Chestnut St, Phil*. 
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Wo give below a list of the new books, any of which will be 
mailed by us, postage free, on receipt of the price. 

Days Near Boms, 
of ** Walks In Romo,” w 
with 100 Illustrations, 

own sketches taken o _ ... . 

extra, 2 vols.. 16.00; 2 vols. bound in one, cloth, black 
and gold, 98*60. 

Assyrian Discoveries. An Account of Explora¬ 
tions and Discoveries on the site of Nineveh during 
ge Smith, of the Department of 
[ritish Museum, author of “His- 
’ etc., etc. With Maps, Wood- 
One vol., 8vo., cloth, $4.00. 


1873 and 1874. By Geor 
Oriental Antiquities, I 
tory of Assurbonipal, 
cuts and Photographs. 


By Augustus J. C. Hare, author 
Memorials of a Quiet Life,” etc., 
principally from the Author’s 


The Voice in Speaking. By Emma Sailor, author 
of “The Voice in Singing.” From the German by W. 
H. Furness. With Illustrations, ft.60. 

Homes, and How to Make Them. By E. C. Gard¬ 
ner. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Parnassus. A volume of Choice Poems, selected 
ft*om the whole range of English literature. Edited by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. With a Prefatory Essay. 
Crown 8vo. Nearly 600 pages. Beveled boards, gilt 
top. $4.00. 

Hasel Blossoms. By J. G. Whittier. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

Hanging of the Crane. By H. W. Longfellow. 
Popular Edition. 12 Illustrations. $1.50. 

How to Write Clearly. Buies and Exercises on 
English Composition. By E. A. Abbott, Head Master 
of the City of London School. From the Tenth English 
Edition. 16mo., 60 cents. 


Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, By Hearts and Hands. By Christian Reid. Paper, 
G. B. Bartlett. Paper, 50 oeuts; cloth, $1.00. 50 cents. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. As originally published 
by John Bunyan. Being a fac-simile reproduction of 
the first edition. In crown 8vo., with 19 quaint wood- 
cut illustrations, bound In doth, antique style,$3.00. 

This edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress is a Line for 
Line Reprint In fac-simile of the Editio Princeps , pub¬ 
lished in 1678, of which only one copy is known to exist 
at the present time. 

Danger; or, Wounded In the House of a Friend. By 
T.B. Arthur. $2.00. 

The Remains of Lost Empires. By P.V. N. Myers, 
A. M. Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, $3.50. 

The Ugly Girl Papers; or, Hints fbr the Toilette. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Sports that Kill. By T. De Witt Talmage. $2.25. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Cen¬ 
tral Africa, from 1865 to his Death. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, $6.00. 


The Bazar Book of the Household. $1.00. 

Tiie Apocalypse Revealed. From the Latin of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. 2 vols., $2.75. 


The Life of Benjamin Franklin. Written by 
Himself. Embracing a brief account of bis Ancestors, 
and an Autobiograpy of the first titty years of his Life, 
with a continuous story of hls later years and the 
events of his times. From hls original manuscripts, 
printed correspondence and other writings. Now first 
edited by the Hon. John Bigelow, late Minister to 
France. In three crown 8vo.. volumes, of about 560 
cages each. With Portrait from SteeL PTIce per vol¬ 
ume: extra cloth, $2^0; library extra, $3.00; half calf, 
gilt,$L60. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs. Hoey. 8vo., 
paper, 50 cents. 


Hops Mered ith. By Eliza Tabor. 8ro., paper, 60 
cents. 


The Maid of Killeena, and Other Stories. .By 
Black. 8vo., paper, 50 cents. 

A Strange World. By Miss Braddon. 8 to., paper, 
75 cents. 


Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Svo., paper, 50 cents. 

Eating for Strength. A New Cookery Book. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D. $1.00. 

The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Collins. Illus¬ 
trated. 12mo., cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 

At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. By Faxjeon. 
Svo., paper, 40 cents. 

Lost for Love. By Miss Braddon. Illustrated. 8vo., 
paper, 75 cents. 

In Honor Bound. By Gibbon. 8vo., paper, 50 cents. 
Aileen Ferrers. By Susan Morley. 8vo., paper, 
go cents. 

The Love that Lived. By Mrs. Eiloart. 8vo., paper, 
SO cents. 


bTrzm. By Faijeon* Svo., paper, 50 cents. 
Malcolm. A Romance. By George Macdonald. 
Fine cloth, $1.50; paper cover, $1.00. 


The Island of Fire. By Rev. P. C. Headley. $1.50. 

We are alto prepared to furnish bp mail , postage paid, 
books new and old, from the Catalogues of all the leading 
publishers in the United States at their published prices. 
If you do not know the price of the book you want, 
write to us and we will give the Information. 

49* BOOK-CLUBBING.— We have adopted apian of 
Book-clubbing, ap well as Magazine-clubbing, by which 
purchasers can obtain a large advantage in buying 
books. This plan enables several' persons to join to¬ 
gether and make up a list of the books they wish to 
obtain. On these orders, which are sent by express, 
charges to be paid by those who receive them, we make 
veru liberal discounts, 

it those desiring to make up clubs will send us a list 
of the books they want, we will answer promptly, and 

f ive the round sum for which tho order will be sent. 

t will, in nearly all cases, give them an advantage in 
price fnr beyond what they can possibly obtain in any 
other way. 


11 No Friendly Voice to Greet Me.” 

Song and Chores. By H. P Dankn. Price 35 cents. 
This beautiful Song, by the composer of "Silver 
Threads among the Gold,” although quite new, is already 
very popular, and daily growing in favor. Every one 
should have a copy. 

«Uncle Sam.” Military Song. By J. J. White. Prioe 
40 cents. With very pretty lithographic title-page. 
Will be as popular as "The Mulligan Guards.” 
Bellefbnte Galop. By M. D % Thofnas. Price 40 cents* 
A splendid and snowy Galop. Good for dancing. By 
the same composer as 44 Raymond's Kill Galop.” 
Gavotte. By Auguste Dupont. A beautiful composi¬ 
tion. Price 40 cents. Of medium difficulty. 

Either of the above-mentioned, or any piece of music 
wislieJ for, may be had by addressing your order to 
WM. H. BONER I CO., Music Publishers , 

1102 Chestnut St., Phila^ Pa. 

P. S.—Send for our Musical Almanao for 1875. 

4 — 5 , 9 . 


SWEDENBORG. 

We have been authorised to send a copy of Sweden¬ 
borg’s “APOCALYPSE REVEALED,” a volume of 1,200 
pages, to any clergyman in the United States who may 
wish to possess the work. On receipt of the postage, 35 
cents, the book will be mailed to any address. 

We are also authorised to send to clergymen Sweden¬ 
borg’s “TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; oohtaixisotss 
8jnw® Tbboioot or Tri New Chuscb,” on receipt of the 
postage. 40 cent*. ANoacopy of Swedenborg’s <4 HEAVEN 
AND ITS WONDERS; AND HELL. Faox Trams Hkaid 
amd 8ux.” Postage 26 oents. 

Any or all of the above-named works of Swedenborg 
will be promptly mailed to any Clergyman or Theological 
Student on receipt by us of the amount required to pay 
the postage, 

j. b. uppmeora a go., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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*•“ SELF-SETTING NEEDLE.** 


TSB SIXQR 

Is the best speci¬ 
men of American 
skill and ingenui¬ 
ty, excelling in 
beauty and finish. 

All the work¬ 
ing parts made of 
steel and highly 
polished, (no ja¬ 
panning to hide 
inferior workman¬ 
ship and defects,) 
superior to any 
Lock-Stitch Sew¬ 
ing Machine now 
in the market. 


Uses a short nee¬ 
dle, is a rapid and 
easy sewer; is eas¬ 
ily threaded; has 
a positive feed. 
All works above 
the table, (no oil 
pan required); 
easy to clean and 
oil; superior take- 
up, &c. New ex¬ 
tension leaf; pat¬ 
ent oil-cups on 
treadle and bal 
ance wheel, &c. 


IV&rYery Quiet and Light Running .*^8 


befobe pubchasing, be sure and see the new 


Or send for Descriptive Catalogue • 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 1815. 1 


[Prepared expressly for "ARTHUR’S HOUR MAGAZINE” by E. BUTTERIOK & 00.] 

Ladies* as&d Childrens Garments* 



3883 


Front View. 






1 jBFji 

i :Jj 



Back View. 


LADIES’ WATTEAU WRAPPER. 


No. 3883.—This charming pattern can be used 
for light worsted, cambric or linen goods, and is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust mea¬ 


sure. Of any material 36 inches wide, 7-J yards will 
be required to make the garment for a lady of me¬ 
dium size. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 



3306 


GIRLS’WALKING SKIRT, 
WITH OYER-SKIRT 
ATTACHED. 

No. 3906.—The pattern to 
this jaunty little affair is in 
8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 
years of age. To make the 
garment for a girl 7 years of 
age, 5-} yards of matexial, 27 
inches wide, will be required. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 



3906 


Front View. 


Back View . 
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E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 


3902 

Front View. 


LADIES’BASQUE 
AND DEEP 
OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 3871.—This 
handsome garment 
can be made of any 
suit material, either 
of plaid as repre¬ 
sented, or of plain, 
or of the two com¬ 
bined, with a very 
pretty effect. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and its 
price is 25 cents. 
To make the over¬ 
dress for a lady of 
medium size, 8$ 
yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will 
be necessary. The 
garment can be 
trimmed with the 
material if p r o - 
ferred. 


LADIES’ 

OYER-SKIRT. 

No. 3902.—This stylish 
pattern is in 9 sizes for 
ladies from 20 to 36 in¬ 
ches, waist measure. To 
make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, 9 
yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be required. 
An exceedingly modish 
result might be realized 
if camel’s-hair of two 
shades were employed in 
the construction of a skirt 
as illustrated. Silk and 
vigogne would also make 
up stylishly, and a pretty 
caprice would be to cut 
the front-gore of a light 
and the remainder of a 
darker shade of the goods. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


Back View . 


3902 


Back View. 
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3911 


Front View. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT, SHIRRED AT THE 
No. 3911.—'This novel pattern, combining two 
garments in one, is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 
to 36 inches, waist measure, and costs 35 cents. 



3911 


Back View. 

BACK, AND WITH OYER-SKIRT ATTAC 
To make the garment for a lady of mediui 
13$ yards of material, 27 inches wide, will Ik 
essary. 



3880 


Front View. 


LADIES’ SLEEVELESS 
JACKET. 

No. 3880.—The pat¬ 
tern to this stylish 
jacket is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure, 
and requires 3f yards 
of material, 27 inches 
wide, to make the gar¬ 
ment for a lady of 
medium size. Guipure 
grenadine, " decorated 
with linen lace and rib¬ 
bon bows, would result 
in an elegant prome¬ 
nade wrap, if fashioned 
after this model Cash- 
mere, lace or worsted 
net, with lines of velvet 
ribbon and bows for 
ornamentation, would 
also form a beautiful 
jacket. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 20 cents. 



Back View . 
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Front Vievj. 


Ba£k View . 


LADIES’ SLEEVELESS JACKET. 

^No. 3892.—To make this garment for a lady 
^&dium sizo, 2£ yards of material, 27 inches 
.ing fwill be required. The pattern is in IS 
Steel f° r ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
ore, and costs 20 cents. 


0TNOTICE.-We are Agents for the Sale of K. BUTTERICK Sc CO’S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 

order ' T. S. AETHUB A SON, 809 A 811 Chestnut St., Fhila. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. LADIES’ SHORT FRENCH BASQUE. 

No. 3908.—To make this pretty little garment for No. 3889.—These engravings represent a pretty 
a girl 3 years old, yards of mate rial, 27 inches pattern that is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
wide, will be required. The pattern is in 6 sizes for inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a 
girls from 1 to 6 years of age, and costs 20 cents. This lady of medium size, 3£ yards of material, 27 inches 
beautiful garment is dressy enough for any occasion, wide, will bo required. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


3872 View. 

Front View. 


GIRLS’ APRON OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3872.—To make this garment for a 
little girl six years old, 1£ yard of material, 
27 inches wide, will be required. The pattern 
is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of 
age, and costs 15 cents. Be bege would make 
up prettily by this model, and ruffles of the 
same piped with silk would form handsome 
trimming. 


3308 

Front View . 


3908 

Back View. 


Front View. 


3889 


Back View. 
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uousa. m the illustration wmcn stands at vile 
Head of this article will be seen a view of the in¬ 
terior of this Victoria Regia house, with the 
gigantic lily displaying its immensely broad leaves 
upon the surfhoe of the artificial pond. 

VOL. xliil — 25 . 


mtlll UlretJ to B 1 A iOVk, *UU w*w uwnv.., --- 

White, sometimes yeliow, and again violet, become 
magnified to a foot in diameter and height, he will 
have a tolerably accurate idea of the appearance 
of this wonderfol plant. Its perftune is delicious, 
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CHATS WORTH : THE VICTORIA REGIA. 



THE VICTORIA REGIA. 

BY MARION KNIGHT. 

r f the March number of the Homk Magazine 
appeared an article from my pen, describing 
the magnificent palace of Chatsworth, with 
Its state apartments, its library, picture and sculp¬ 
ture galleries, its extensive grounds, and its grand 
conservatory. The reader may remember, or if 
he does not, if he will turn to that number of the 
magazine, he will find a brief description of this 
conservatory, and a reference to the Victoria Regia 
house. In the illustration which stands at the 
head of this article will be seen a view of the in¬ 
terior of this Victoria Regia house, with the 
gigantic lily displaying its immensely broad leaves 
upon the surfkoe of the artificial pond, 

VOL. XLIII. —25. 


The Victoria Regia is a native of Bolivia, in 
South America, and was first discovered by D’Or- 
bigny, the traveller. It belongs to the lamily of 
the Nympheacoe , and bears a strong resemblance 
to the water-lily with which we are all familiar. 
The same plant was also discovered by Scomburgk,. 
in British Guiana. 

If any one will pay a visit to a river or pond in 
his vicinity, during the present summer, and take 
a look at the water-lilies growing upon its margin; 
if he will exercise his imagination, until by its 
aid the leaves of this plant broaden to a width of 
from three to six feet, and the flowers, sometimes 
White, sometimes yellow, and again violet, become 
magnified to a foot in diameter and height, he will 
have a tolerably accurate idea of the appearance 
of this wonderful plant. Its perfrune is delicious, 

( 541 ) 
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though perhaps not more so than that of our own 
native \Yater-liIy. Says one writer, in describing 
this plant, “The large discs of round leaves, from 
five to six feet in diameter, are so many huge 
dishes of perfume.” The leaf-stalk is below the 
centre. The leaves are smooth and green above, 
while on the under side they are reddish, and 
divided into a great number of compartmonts by 
the veins, which project, loaving between them 
triangular or quadrangular spaces, each filled with 
air, by means of which the leaves are supported 
on the surface of the water. There is a rim around 
the edge of the plant about two inches high, which 
makes it appear like a large circular tray. So well 
is the leaf buoyed upon the surface of the water, 
and so strong are its fibres, that large birds stand 
and walk upon it, while seeking their prey in the 
water below. 

The following is a description of the blossoms 
•of this aquatic plant,"" quoted from a traveller: 
*“ The calyx consists of four leaves of a brownish 
red outside and white inside, each six or seven 
inches long and three inches wide. From these 
leaves of the calyx a considerable number of petals 
•spread out in a circular and symmetrical form. 
These are white at first, but become darker first 
;at the centre, and gradually turn to the color of 
the carnation. In many respects it is very like 
•our water-lily. The petals, which are more than 
:a hundred in number, gradually assume the form 
•of stamens as they approach the central receptacle, 
which is lleshy, and bears large and farinaceous 
isceds on the surface.” These seeds .are inclosed in 
:a spherical fruit, which, when ripe, is as large as an 
average-sized cocoa-nut. On account of the nutri¬ 
tious character of these seeds, the Spaniards have 
marned this plant “water-maize.” The English, 
more patriotic, have bestoXved upon it the name of 
their queen, “Victoria Regina” or “ Victoria Re- 
£ia.” _ 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

BY MRS. KLLEX M. MITCHELL. 

INKED to the name of Turner is that of 
Ruskin, and only the future can decide 
which is the greater of the two, that of the 
artist or of his eulogist. One painted with brush 
and palette, the other with words, and the pictures 
•of both are alike full of meaning and beauty. 
Ruskin himself, though accused of arrogance, 
reverently sits at the feet of Turner, and aspires 
no higher. But, since Wordsworth, no man ever 
lived so near the heart of nature as he, or ex¬ 
plained more clearly the significance of her teach¬ 
ings. The infinite changes of sky and water, of 
mountains, trees and rocks, he lovir.gly notes, 
tracing in each the working of some spiritual 
truth, arid bringing everything, as he says him¬ 
self, “ to a root in human passion or human hope.” 
His deep religious fhith and poetic imagination 
color the impressions he receives from the ex¬ 
ternal world, and make the very grass beneath Ids 
feet an emblem of cheerfulness and humility. To 
him the lowly mosses and lofty mountain peaks 
alike reveal God’s glory and purposes. 

“ Meek creatures!” he says of the former, “ the 
first mercy of the earth, veiling with hushed soft¬ 


ness its dintless rocks; creatures fall of pity, 
covering with strange and tender honor the scarred 
disgrace of ruin—laying quiet finger on the tum¬ 
bling stones to teach them rest. No words that I 
know of will say what these mosses are. None 
are delicate enough, none perfect enough, none 
rich enough. * * * Strong in lowliness, they 
neither blunch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, 
slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted the 
weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the hills; 
to them, slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender fram¬ 
ing of their endless imagery. Sharing the still¬ 
ness of the unimpassioned rock, they share also 
its endurance; arid while the winds of departing 
spring scatter the white hawthorn blossom like 
drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowslip-gold, far 
above, among the mountains, the silver lichen- 
spots rest, star-like, on the stone; and the gather¬ 
ing orange stain upori the edge of yonder western 
peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.” 

Is it possible to read that passage and not look 
at mosses forever after with touching interest? 
Will not its memory color our thoughts, and give 
us now delight, as we climb the hills, or roam 
through the woods? Are we to censure a man 
who can feci and speak like this, even though at 
times he utter strange extravagances, disheartened 
and overcome by the materialism of the age amid 
which his lot is cast? Who knows but his ex¬ 
quisite interpretations of nature are due to that 
very sensitiveness and peculiar organization which 
people condemn ? 

But before vindicating the writer, it would be 
well, perhaps, to give a few details concerning the 
man. Most of them 1 gather from his own writ¬ 
ings. Ho was born in London, 1819, and educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford. His lather was a wine- 
merchant, and began business without capital. 
Before laying by anything for himself, he paid off 
certain ancestral debts. For this, Ruskin says, his 
best friends called him a fool, and he, the son, has 
written on the granite slab over his grave, 44 An 
entirely honest merchant.” 

Ruskin says also that his father had a rare love 
of pictures, and that he “ never met with another 
instance of so innate a faculty for the discernment of 
true art, up to the point possible without actual 
practice.” 

From the tlirie he was five years old, Ruskin 
used to travel through the country with his lather 
and mother in a post-chaise—a tour partly of busi¬ 
ness, partly of pleasure—going the rounds of the 
wine-merchant’s customers, and stopping at the 
noblemen’s houses wherever a gallery was to be 
seen. At that early age, the boy cared little fbr 
pictures, but a great deal for castles and ruins, 
perceiving as he grew older that “ it was probably 
much better to live in a small house and h$ve 
Warwick Castle to be astonished at, than to live in 
Warwick Castle and have nothing to bfe astonished 
at”—a truth some people never learn. ' 

In the third volume of “ Modern Painters,” he 
has described the emotions with which he first 
looked upon nature. It is a beautiful passage, and 
I should like to quote it entire. But space forbids, 
and I can only give an extract. 
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“ la such journeyings,” he writes, referring to 
those mentioned, “whenever they brought me 
near hills, and in all mountain ground and scenery, 
I had a pleasure as early as I can remember, and 
continuing till I was eighteen or twenty, infinitely 
greater than has since been possible to mo in any¬ 
thing ; comparable in intensity only to the joy of 
a lover in being near a noble and kind mistress, 
but no more explicable or definable than that feel¬ 
ing of love itself. * * * Although there was no 
definite religious sentiment mingled with it; there 
was a continual perception of sanctity in the whole 
of nature, from the slightest thing to the vastest— 
an instinctive awe, mixed with delight; an inde¬ 
finable thrill, such as we sometimes imagine to 
indicate the presence of a disembodied spirit I 
could only feel this perfectly when I was alone; 
and then it would often make me shiver from head 
to foot with the joy and fear of it, when, after being 
some time away from the hills, I first got to the 
shore of a mountain river, where the brown water 
circled among the pebbles, or when I saw the first 
swell of distant land upon the sunset, or the first 
ldw, broken wall covered with moss. * * * These 
feelings remained in their full intensity till I was 
eighteen or twenty, and then, as the reflective and 
practical power increased, faded gradually away 
in the manner described by Wordsworth in his 
‘ Intimations of Immortality.’ ” 

To his mother, Buskin’s writings owe much of 
their spiritual earnestness and beauty. Sho taught 
her son the Bible, made him learn long cliapters 
of it by heart, and read it through, aloud, hard 
names and all, once a year. He thus acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the book, a taste in litera¬ 
ture, and a certain power of taking pains. “ Once 
knowing,’’ he says, “ the 32d of Deuteronomy, the 
119th Psalm, the 15th of first Corinthians, the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, and most of tho Apocalypse, 
every syllable by heart, and having always a way 
of thinking with myself what words meant, it was 
not possible for me, even in the foolishest times of 
youth, to writo entirely superficial or formal 
English.’’ 

Besides the Bible, his only reading as a child 
was Walter Scott’s novels. Pope’s translation of 
the “Iliad,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and the “Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress.” His mother had it in her heart 
to make him an evangelical clergyman, and might 
have done so but for an aunt w r ho was still more 
evangelical, and gavo him cold mutton for his 
Sunday’s dinner. Not liking that, he didn’t favor 
the project, and the end of it was that he got fdl 
the “noble, imaginative teaching of Defoe and 
Bunyan,” yet didn’t become an evangelical clergy¬ 
man. 

There is little else to be told of his personal 
history. His marriage, like that of so many lite¬ 
rary men, proved unhappy. It was legally dis¬ 
solved, and Mrs. Buskin afterward became the 
wife of Millais, the great English artist. No rea¬ 
son was assigned for the separation save uncon¬ 
geniality. 

Of poverty Buskin knows nothing practically. 
An only child, he inherited all his father’s wealth, 
and has thus been enabled to write independently 
of publisher or critics. Part of his life has been 


spent in travel; his works show with what result. 
Evoked by him, pictures of Swiss and Italian 
scenery rise before tho inner vision, linked for¬ 
ever with noble emotions and deep moral signifi¬ 
cance. 

He was a young man, twenty-four years old, 
when he made his first literary venture in a vol¬ 
ume entitled, “ Modern Painters (Parts 1 and 2), 
their Superiority in the Art of Landscape Paint¬ 
ing to all tho Ancient Masters, by a Graduate of 
Oxford.” Only the first part of the title was re¬ 
tained in subsequent editions. 

Never did book create a profounder sensation. 
Suddenly, and without warning, it struck a power¬ 
ful blow at the public opinion of the day. No 
wonder the critics raised their voices in angry 
protest Here was an attack directed against cer¬ 
tain established belief^ and prejudices; here was a 
bold denunciation of Claude, Salvator Rosa, Gas- 
par Poussin, and other old masters, w'ho were 
thought to possess the entire secret of landscape 
painting. Canons of criticism in art that had been 
accepted for years, were defied and overthrown by 
this young radical; he tore aside tho veil of con¬ 
ventionality that had blinded men’s eyes, and 
turned their thoughts from the worship of past to 
tho appreciation of present greatness. 

“Let us not forget,” he writes, “that if honor 
be for the dead, gratitude can only be for the liv¬ 
ing. He who has once stood besido the grave, to 
look back upon the companionship which has been 
forever closed, feeling how impotent there are tho 
wild love, and the keen sorrow', to give one in¬ 
stant’s pleasure to the pulseless heart, or atone in 
the lowest measure to the departed spirit for tho 
hour of unkindness, will scarcely for the future 
incur that debt to the heart which can only bo dis¬ 
charged to the dust. .But the lesson which men 
receive as individuals they do not learn as nations. 
Again and again they have seen their noblest de^ 
scend into the grave, and have thought it enough 
to garland the tombstono when they have not 
crowned the brow, and to pay tho honor to the 
ashes which they had denied to the spirit. Let it 
not displease them that they are bidden, amidst 
the tumult and tho dazzle of their busy life, to 
listen for the few* voices, and w'atch for the few 
lamps, which God has toned and lighted to charm 
and to guide them, that they may not learn their 
sweetness by their silence, nor their light by their 
decay.” 

There was an interval of seventeen years be¬ 
tween the publication of the first and the last vol¬ 
ume of “Modern Painters.” Most of this time 
was spent by Ruskin in faithful study and in¬ 
vestigation, that ho might learn tho truth respect¬ 
ing art, and be able to judge of it rightly. Tho 
whole work includes five volumes in <all, repre¬ 
senting every phase of artistic development from 
that of the young student to the mature and ripened 
judgment of age. So written, it was impossible 
that there should not bo inconsistencies between 
certain portions, for “all true opinions,” as tho 
author himself says, “are living, and show their 
life by being capable of nourishment; therefore of 
changes.” No man can be certain of reaching 
final truth. 
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But from his main purpose Ruskin has never 
swerved; testing all works of - art by their,concur¬ 
rence with, or subjection to, those of God, and 
making clear from beginning to end that what is 
best and noblest in art, is best and noblest in 
morals. And is he not rigbt7 Has any great 
work ever been doner—work that was to last 
through the ages—except by one sincere, truthful 
and humble? Thought must first be* turned from 
selfish contemplation before it can soar into the 
spaces of infinity; genius is only grand when un¬ 
conscious. There must be an inward life reaching 
up toward love and purity in its perfectness, or 
human achievement, however glorious, will lack 
vitality, and its very memory perish. 

Strange doctrine of materialism! Who can but 
shudder at what it would prove? Wo are to look 
at the clouds, and see only their gold, and scarlet, 
and vermilion—nothing more. We are to wander 
through the woods, and note the fitftil play of 
light and shade between the leaves, and their 
beautifiil arrangement—nothing more. We are to 
ascend the mountains with eyes blind to “ their j 
gates of rock, pavements of cloud, choirs of stream 
and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of purple 
traversed by the continual stars.” Epithets, as 
applied to nature, can no longer bo used. For 
who would ascribe steadfastness to the pine, hu¬ 
mility to the violot, or rage to the torrent, if no 
invisible power were manifest in their existence? 
Invisible I Why, the world itself is ruled by 
things unseen, not seen. Thought furnishes its 
motive force, and spirit is everywhere triumphant 
over matter. 

What, then, is materialism? Let those who 
understand answer. 

That Ruskin should bo criticised by advocates 
of this doctrine, was the natural consequence of 
his peculiar teaching. But that any who are not 
materialists should complain that ho gives to art a 
moral responsibility, not justly its own, is a phe¬ 
nomenon difficult to understand. What is Art 
but the* pursuit of Beauty, and what is Beauty but 
the emanation of Divinity? Can the painter, the 
poet, the sculptor or the musician reach supreme 
excellence without foith in tliingfe spiritual? He | 
is ever the greatest who, knowing good from evil, 
seizes the one and rejects the other. 

Never was this more clearly demonstrated than 
in the writings of RuBkin. He shows us Religion 
linked hand in hand with Nature and Art—three 
radiant figures standing out clear in the light of 
God. To the visible forms of things, he adds an 
inner meaning, and makes their laws of growth 
and change typical of that Divine dispensation 
under which we, too, live. Truth and beauty, he 
teaches, are only to be attained by a faithful study 
of nature; it is reality we want, not vague imagin¬ 
ings. And so earnestly does he feel all this, and 
so eloquent and effective are the words in which 
he expresses it, that he thrills the heart, and com¬ 
pels instant sympathy. 

Considered merely as a writer agd word-painter, 
he takes high rank. In the long, musical swell of 
his sentences, and in a certain tendency to digres¬ 
sion, he reminds us of De Quincy, but his style is 
due rather to innate faculty than to modifying in¬ 


fluences. He mentions Wordsworth, Carlyle and 
Helps as the modern writers to whom he owes 
most, and thinks that his constant study of Carlyle 
must have colored his language as well as his 
thought. But this is never observable; Carlyle 
and he resemble each other in their hatred of false¬ 
hood, their powers of description, and perhaps in 
a certain quaint flavor of humor, but no farther. 

Ruskin’s style is distinctively his own. Such 
powef has he nver words, and such precision in 
using them, that he can bring out the minutest 
facts of nature, and make us see the sunbeams 
dancing on the leaves, the sea-waves breaking into 
foam, and the very wreathing of the mist, and 
waving cloud-sentinels along the mountains. 
Scattered through his writings are hundreds of 
illustrative passages; I content myself with one. 
It is the description of sunlight alter storm, in 
Italy, near Rome. 

“ Tho noonday snn came slanting down the 
rocky slopes of La Riccia, and their' masses 'of 
entangled and tall foliage, whose autumnal tints 
were mixed with the wet verdure of a thousand 
evergreens, were penetrated with it as with rain. 
I cannot call it color, it was conflagration. Purple, 
and crimson, and scarlet, like the curtains of God’s 
tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank into the valley 
in showers of light, every separate leaf quivering 
with buoyant &nd burning life ; each as it turned 
to reflect or transmit the sunbeam, first a torch 
and then an emerald. Far up into the recesses of 
the valley, the green vistas arched like the hollows 
of mighty waves of some crystalline sea, with the 
arbutus flowers dashed along their flanks for foam, 
and silver flakes of orange spray tossed into the 
air around them, breaking over tho gray walls of 
rock into a thousand separate stars, fading and 
kindling alternately as the weak wind lifted and 
let them fall. Every blade of grass burned like the 
golden floor of heaven, opening in suddon gleams 
as the foliage broke and closed above it, as sheet- 
lightning opens in a cloud at sunset; the motion¬ 
less masses of dark rock—dark though flushed 
with scarlet lichen, casting their quiet shadows 
across its restless radiance, the fountain under¬ 
neath them filling its marble hollow with blue 
mist and fitful sound; and over all, the multitu¬ 
dinous bars of amber and rose, the sacred clouds 
that have no darkness, and only exist to illumine, 
were seen in fathomless intervals, between the 
solemn and orbed repose of the stone pines, pass¬ 
ing to lose themselves in the last, white, blending 
lustre of the measureless line where the Campagna 
melted into the blaze of the sea.” 

Ruskin has been accused of verbiage, and his 
word-painting has been called an easy matter. 
Analyze that passage, clause by clause, and you 
will think differently. Find an epithet, if you 
can, that does not state some iact, or define some 
quality. Notice their delicate truthfulness and 
precision, each one fitting into its place and har¬ 
monizing with the whole. 

Soon after the appearance of Ruskin’s first work, 
a new school of painting sprang up in England, 
tho result mainly of his teaching. It raised the 
standard of revolt against a certain convention¬ 
alism in art dating from the time of Raphael, and 
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was therefore called Pre-Raphaelitism. From its 
adherents it demanded uncompromising realism, 
and faithfulness to nature in her minutest de¬ 
tails. 

The critics combined their forces against this 
school as they had before done against Buskin. 
How dared one use his eyes, and paint what he 
really saw instead of that which tradition de¬ 
clared he ought to see? And how came it that 
Ruskin should come forward as their champion- 
lie who had given boundless admiration to Turner, 
and so ridiculed the Dutch painters. Let hia.own 
words tell. 

4 * From young artists,” says he, 44 nothing ought 
to be tolerated but simple bond fide imitation of 
nature. * * * They should keep to quiet colors, 
grays and browns; and should go to nature with 
all singleness of heart, and walk with her labori¬ 
ously and trustingly, having no other thoughts 
but how best to penetrate her meaning, and re¬ 
member her instruction; rejecting nothing, select¬ 
ing nothing, and scorning nothing; believing all 
things to be right and good, and rejoicing always 
in the truth. Then, when thoir memories are 
stored, and their imaginations fed, and their hands 
firm, let them take up the scarlet and the gold, 
give the reins to their fancy, and show us what 
their heads are made of. We will follow them 
wherever they choose to lead; we will check at 
nothing; they are then our masters, and are fit to 
be so. They have placed themselves above our 
criticism, and we will listen to tlieir words in all 
faith and humility; but not unless they themselves 
have before bowed, in the same submission, to a 
higher Authority and Master.” 

Rusk in’s meaning seems clear, yet it has been 
strangely misunderstood. Readers do not always 
discriminate between the two points of view from 
which he looks at painting, prizing it first for 
technical excellence, but above all for the poetic 
thought it embodies. One thing only he con¬ 
demns utterly—mediocrity putting on the guise of 
genius. Conventional rules cannot make a painter, 
nor the study of prosody a poet. Pre-Raphaelite 
or otherwise, the painter in whoso work he dis¬ 
cerns want of feeling and absence of thought, falls 
at once under his rebuke. Art has to do with 
creation, not manufacture, if she would keep the 
heavenly lustre of her robes, and not trail them in 
the mire. 

Besides “ Modern Painters,” Ruskin has written 
other works, no less eloquent and beantifiiL The 
“ Stones of Venice” are ftiU of grand pictures and 
stimulating thought. In “ Sesame and Lilies ” he 
speaks of books and women, with a true appre¬ 
ciation of what is best in both, crowning the latter 
queens of their households and of the world. 

44 The Ethics of the Dust” is a beautiful study of 
crystals and their formation, applying the facts of 
inanimate to human nature. 44 Unto this Last,” is 
a treatise on political economy—a work that has 
been more ridiculed and maligned than any of liis 
others. And it cannot be denied that its argu¬ 
ments are often illogical, and its conclusions un¬ 
just. But what gives it worth are the blows aimed 
against the selfish materialism of the age, and its 
utter abhorrence of that covetous spirit which is 


the Nemesis of modern society. Others may 
compromise with the evil—Ruskin, never. 

But what is to be dolie ? This much, as he de¬ 
clares in 4t Fors Clavigera,” a series of monthly 
letters to tne workmen and laborers of Great 
Britain. He engages to give one-tenth of his 
yearly income toward the founding of a commu¬ 
nity, to be called the 44 St. George's Company.” 
Whatever land is purchased shall be cultivated by 
its members 44 with their own hands and such help 
of force as they can find in wind and wavethere 
shall be no railroads or steam-engines on it, 44 no 
untended or unthought-of creatures. ” The laborers 
shall be paid fixed wages, and their children edu¬ 
cated compulsorily, one condition of such educa¬ 
tion being that the boys shall learn either to ride 
or to sail, and the girls to spin, weave and sew, 
and 44 cook all ordinary food exquisitely.” They 
shall also be taught vocal music, Latin, and the 
history of five cities—Athens, Rome, Venice, Flor¬ 
ence and London. Gentleness to brutes, courtesy 
to each other, rigid truth-speaking and instant 
obedience, shall constitute part of their moral 
training. Leading pure and simple lives, they 
will possess the first condition necessary to the 
cultivation of art, and little by little it will spring 
up among them and reach upward. 

Land has been already purchased, and the ex¬ 
periment is to be tried—with what result awaits 
to be seen. Others rail at social abuses, but Rus¬ 
kin seeks out a remedy, and his schome, % even 
though impracticable, is consistent with the spirit 
in which he denounces modern crime and folly. 
It cannot be denied that he views these evils with 
exaggerated feeling, and utters, at times, strange 
paradoxes and incoherences thatjead peoplo to 
undervalue the strength of his teaching, and dwell 
rather on its weakness.. But in judging Ruskin, 
one must take into account the peculiar character 
of his genius, his constitutional irritability, his 
deep religious fervor and exquisite sense of the 
beautiful, whether in art or nature. Then picture 
him battling with a world, full of meanness and 
! hypocrisy, outraged at every turn by external 
ugliness, wounded by doubt and disbelief, and 
unable to see even the faint light that illumines 
this darkness. 

Let us not cease to be grateful, even though, as 
the years pass, he grows more bitter and misan¬ 
thropic, and fulminates .strange anathemas against 
this modern life of ours, and its countless inven¬ 
tions, ascribing to the last the greater part of our 
sin and wretchedness. Remember not his faults, 
but rather tho unselfishness and purity of his 
character, and his earnest love for all that is truly 
good and great. Think of that beautiful homo on 
Denmark Hill, in the London suburbs, filled with 
exquisite works of art, yet unable to give peace 
and content to the heart of its owner. For he can¬ 
not shut out the mournful cries that reach him 
from the outside world; he cannot rest in apathetic 
unconcern while men, created in the image of God, 
go down to the grave like brutes. He may err in 
judgment, and talk unreasonably, but his protests 
are not without a meaning tliat we should do well 
to heed. Were it not for a few bold spirits like 
his, stemming the tide of falsehood and corruption, 
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and guiding men’s thoughts from material interests 
to spiritual, who knows whither we should drift 
in this unbelieving, money-making age? 

One extract more, and I am done. Ruskin is 
speaking of Turner, but think over the words, 
and ponder them carefully. 

“Love and trust,” he writes, “are the only 
mother-milk of any man’s souL So lar as he is 
hated and mistrusted, his powers are destroyed. 

* 9 * No tpan can serve you either for purse or 
curse; neither kind of pay will answer. No pay 
is, indeed, receivable by any true man; but power 
is receivable by him, in the love and faith you give 
him. So far only as you give him these can he 
serve you; that is the meaning of the question 
which his Master asks always, 1 Belie vest thou 
that I am able?’ And from every one of His ser¬ 
vants to the end of time—if you give them the 
Capernaum measure of faith, you shall have from 
them Capernaum measure of works, and no more. 

* * * As the flower is gnawed by frost, so every 
human heart is gnawed by faithlessness. And as 
surely, as irrevocably, as the fruit-bud falls before 
the east wind, so fails the power of the kindest 
human heart, if you meet it with poison.” 


The immediate neighborhood of Mantua pre¬ 
sents few attractions to the lover of the beautiful 
in nature. Nevertheless, the city itself possesses 
many objects of interest in its ancient buildings 
and works of art. The immense bridges, six in 
number, which connect it with the main land, 
form a striking feature in the general view. Of 
these bridges, the largest and most imposing is the 
Ponte di San Georgio, which, crossing the entire 
lake, is two thousand, five hundred feet in length, 
and dates from the fourteenth century. A portion 
of Mantua, which the visitor is expected to admire, 
lies in the neighborhood of the Piazza Virgiliana— • 
a large square surrounded by trees, with the lake 
in front. One of the most important buildings to 
be noticed, as being a relic of the still visible an¬ 
cient splendor of Mantua, is the Castella di Corte. 
It is a huge edifice, with noble towers, which, 
however, are greatly decayed and battered, bear¬ 
ing witness to the many misfortunes, by battle and 
siege, which the city has sustained. Built origin¬ 
ally as a palace by a member of the celebrated 
Gonzago family, it is now used partly as a prison, 
and in part for public offices. The once grand, 
but now deserted imperial palace, with its five 



MANTUA. 

BY E. J. N. BAMMLEB. 

ANTUA, a strongly fortified city of Lom¬ 
bardy, with a population of some thirty 
thousand inhabitants, is justly accounted 
one of the bulwarks of Italy. It is also celebrated 
as the birthplace of Virgil; though, in fact, the 
great Roman poet was bom at Andes, a little vil¬ 
lage two miles distant, where a palace was built 
by one of the Gonzagas, and from him received 
the title of Virgiliano. Mantua lies some twenty 
miles a little to the south-east of Verona. Its 
situation is unique, it being built upon two flat 
pieces of land, between which flows the river 
Mincio. Surrounded by lakes, some of which are 
natural, others artificial, being formed by damming 
up the waters of the river, it is by no means re¬ 
markable as a healthy location. 


hundred rooms, and its innumerable frescoes by 
the old masters, is another one of the sights of 
Mantua. The floor of this building is of porcelain. 

The chuches of Mantua are also very imposing 
structures, rich in works of art, and in monuments 
of antiquity. 

The central part of Mantua shows signs of con¬ 
siderable commercial activity, but the outskirts 
are exceedingly quiet. Among the public enter¬ 
prises of the city are an academy of fine arts, a 
public library, containing nearly a hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes, a lyceum, a gymnasium, a work- 
house, two orphan asylums, a botanic garden and 
many other scientific and industrial institutions. 

Mantua is a very ancient city, older, it is said, 
even than Rome. During the days of her pros¬ 
perity, when under the government of her own 
dukes, the city was celebrated as a manufacturing 
centre, and had a population of fitly thousand. 
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PLEURS. 

T 7 tho public library at Zurich, there is a book, 
published more than seventy years ago, on 
the destruction of Alpine villages, from which 
tlie following account, of the comparatively un¬ 
heard-of City of Pleura, is obtained. In a charm¬ 
ing situation on the River Maira, a few miles before 
it flows into Lake Como, and but little distance 
south of the Swiss border by the Splugen Pass, lies 
the City of Chiavenna. An hour’s walk from there 
toward the Pass of Maloggia, eastward, up the 
feeantifol bank of the Maira, brings one to a place 
where a greater number of human beings were 
once buried alive than anywhere else known in 
the world. Even in Pompeii, as is supposed, less 
than a thousand people were overtaken by tho liery 
deluge from Vesuvius. But here three times that 
number were overwhelmed, with all their signs 
of life and civilization. And all were buried for¬ 
ever. There has never been any excavation at 
this place. They were a prosperous and happy 
people. It was one of the gayest, richest, most 
pleasure-loving little cities of Lombardy. Hang¬ 
ing above it was a mountain four thousand feet 
high: not very high for that region, but much too 
high for the safety of the inhabitants. It was called 
Monte Conte: the half of it which still stands, with 
one side abrupt and perpendicular, is still known 
hy the same name. On the night of the fourteenth 
of September, 1618, it split in two from base to 
apex, and half of it lies a wide spread grave-mound 
over the deeply-buried little city. This terrible 
avalanche was so instantaneous; it closed in the 
extreme outside houses so entirely; it was so com¬ 
plete and overwhelming, that it was impossible to 
discover the least vestige of Pleurs remaining. 

The substance that fell upon it was a mountain¬ 
side forest, and an immense depth of broken rock 
and earth. Enormous blocks of rock, some sixty 
feet thick are heaped in the most frightful confu¬ 
sion. Below the valley is wooded without sign of 
habitation, perhaps, because another suspiciously - 
steep mountain is there; but a mile or two beyond 
that are farms. Other mountains twice as high 
are to be seen, in picturesque peaks and outlines; 
and on the opposite side of the Maira is one of the 
most beautiful cascades in the world, probably, 
entirely unheard of in books, or in travel. It falls 
over a succession of ledges in four broad, thin 
sheets, each sixty to one hundred feet wide and 
about as deep. To the few who have heard of 
Pleurs, and turn aside from going down into Italy 
from the Splugen Pass, to view this place, it can¬ 
not foil to be highly interesting.. 

This city was called Pleurs, or the Town of 
Tears, because, strange as it may seem, it was 
situated upon the broad earthy tomb of another 
village, which had itself been overwhelmed by a 
like catastrophe. But that was many hundred 
years earlier, yet the fact is well known. The 
mountain from which that ancient avalanche slid 
away displays the ruin wrought upon it more dis¬ 
tinctly than Mount Conte, which overwhelmed! 
Pleura. As that mountain did not leave a surface 
of earth, that could become converted into soli and 
spring into vegetation, but its steep, towering wall 
is a mass of broken, flaky rock, in thin horizontal 


layers. While the restorative powers of nature 
have caused vegetation to cover Mount Conte, both 
the steep cleft side of the half mountain that stands 
and the half that lies prostrate. A straggling forest 
of chestnut trees, iu tlie more earthy places, covers 
the site, with clumps of whortleberry bushes 
among the rocks. It seems singular, that in those 
old times—the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury-rich gentlemen and nobles, fashionable peo¬ 
ple and successful merchants, should have had the 
same way we have of going with their families to 
summer resorts. But the old Romans, wo well 
know, had their country villas. Cicero speaks of 
retiring, to his suburban abode—to his “ books, 
and tablets, and literary leisureand, perhaps, 
we have very little that is new in our ways of life. 
Well recorded facts show that at tho time when 
Pleurs was destroyed, a few hundred more people 
were in town than the resident population, and 
they were summer visitors. A party from Milan 
went down to Chiavenna a few days before, and on 
account of very rainy weather, remained there till 
tho afternoon before the avalanche occurred. That 
being a pleasant day they set out to go to Pleurs. 
On approaching tho iown, they were alarmed at 
seeing several slides of gravel and rocks, and find¬ 
ing that some of the vineyards had been buried, 
most of them returned to Chiavenna, but some 
kept on. At Chiavenna, the people wondered, the 
next morning, at what had become of their river, 
for the Maira was dry. The mountain had fallen 
across the valley, and tho city of Pleurs, with the 
out-lying village of Cclano, had disappeared for¬ 
ever. There w r as a very old stone cathedral in 
Pleurs, rich in plate and sacred ornaments. Also 
two or three nobles’ palaces. Its destruction 
spread mourning and terror through tho region of 
Northern Italy. C. 

Vunelien , New Jersey . 


THE SPRINGTIME. 


BY 8. D. 


I N the beautiful, budding springtime, 

Tho violets sweet and white. 

Peeped forth from their emerald leaflets, 
Like forgotten snow-flakes white. 

They scented the April breezes. 

And swayed the young, green leaves 
Of the grand, old weeping willow. 

Which drooped o’er the moss-grown eaves. 

Prom the dark-brown mold sprung the crocus. 
While away in the forest deep, 

The forget-me-not and spring beauty, 

Awoke from their long, dark sleep; 

They sprang from cold earth’s bosom, 

The nodding ferns to greet; 

Smiled at the wax-blossomed wind-flower, 
And welcomed the daisies sweet. 


They lifted their fragrant petals, 

Kissed by the sun and showers; 

To list to the ring-dove’s cooing, 

Through the long, bright, happy hours. 
O Spring! thou art whispering ever, 

Of the grander life to come— 

By all thy growing seeds and buds 
And thy leaflets green and young. 
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THE BUILDINGS OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

HE construction of the buildings for the In¬ 
ternational Exhibition at Fairmount Park, 
is progressing with satisfactory rapidity. 
There is no fear expressed of their incomplction 
at the opening of the exhibition, on the lOfch of 
May, 1876. The principal of these buildings are 
the Main Building, the Art Gallery, the Machinery 
Hall, the Agricultural and Horticultural Halls. 
There will be required, in addition to these build¬ 
ings, a number of smaller structures, which will 
be erected during the present season. 

When one considers the vast undertaking of 
building these extensive structures, which cover 
in the aggregate a surface of about forty acres, and 
is still further reminded that the grading of the 
ground of the Park preparatory to their erection 
was not commenced until July, 1874, the progress 
made will be found to be indeed wonderful. 

The Main Exhibition Building is in the form of 
a parallelogram, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty feet in length, a^d four hundred and sixty- 
four feet in width. It extends east and west. The 
main entrance will be on the north side, and will 
lead directly to the Art Gallery, which stands at a 
distance of three hundred feet. The east entrance 
will form the principal approach for carriages, 
visitors being allowed to alight at the doors of the 
building under cover of the arcade. The south 
entrance will be the principal approach for street 
cars, the ticket offices being located upon the line 
of Elm Avenue, with covered ways provided for 
entrance into the building itself. The west en¬ 
trance gives the main passage-way into the Ma¬ 
chinery and Agricultural Halls. 

The superstructure is composed of wrought-iron 
columns, which support wrought-iron roof trusses. 
The sides of the building for the height of seven 
feet from the ground are to be finished with tim¬ 


ber framed in panels between the columns, and 
above the seven feet with glazed sash. 

There will be a central avenue or nave through 
the building, one hundred and twenty feet in 
width, and one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two feet in length. On each side are parallel ave¬ 
nues of equal length and one hundred feet in 
width; while betw een the nave and side avenues 
are aisles forty-eight feet wide, and on the outer 
sides of the building are smaller aisles twenty-four 
feet in width. There are to be three transepts 
through the centre of the building, the central one 
one hundred and twenty teet in width, and the 
side ones one hundred feet. All the other cross 
aisles will vary from ten to forty-eight feet in 
width. 

The Art Gallery is to be a magnificent structure 
located on a line parallel with and northward of 
the Main Exhibition Building. It -is situated on 
the lansdowne Plateau, and overlooks the city. 
It is elevated on a terrace six feet above the gene¬ 
ral level of the plateau, the plateau itself being 
one hundred and sixteen feet above the Schuylkill 
River. 

The architecture of this gallery is in the modern 
Renaissance. The materials are granite, gloss and 
iron. No wood will be used in the construction, 
and the building will be thoroughly fire-proof. 
This building is intended to remain as a perma¬ 
nent feature of Fairmount Park alter the close of 
the exhibition. 

The main front of the Art Gallery will fiiee the 
Main Exhibition Building. It will display in the 
centre an entrance consisting of three colossal 
arched doorevays of equal dimensions. There will 
be a pavilion at each end, while between the 
pavilions and the entrance are arcades, con¬ 
structed to conceal the long walls of the gallery. 
These arcades will each consist of five groined 
arches, and will form promenades looking outward 
over the grounds and inward ovejc open gardens, 
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which will extend back to the main 
wall of the building. The garden 
plats within the arcades are each to 
be ninety feet long and thirty-six 
feet deep, to be ornamented in the 
centre with fountains, and designed 
for the display of statuary. 

The rear or north front is to be 
similar to the main front, but in 
place of the arcade will be a series 
of arched windows. There will bo 
a pavilion at each corner of the 
building, and the walls between on 
the east and west sides are to be re¬ 
lieved by five niches designed for 
statues. 

It is impossible in the limits of 
this article to explain the general 
interior arrangement of this build¬ 
ing. It is sufficient to Bay that tho 
space furnished for paintings and 
statuary will be ample, and tho 
whole building, in both internal 
arrangement and external finish, a 
structure of which, considered as a 
national art gallery, we may bo 
proud. 

The Machinery Building is lo¬ 
cated at a distance of five hundred 
and forty-two feet from the west 3 
front of the Main Exhibition Build- w 
ing, the north front of the former m 
being upon tho same line as that of 9 
the latter. 

The building consists of the main § 
hall, three hundred and sixty feet « 
wide by one thousand four hun- m 
dred and two feet long, and an 0 
annex on the south side of two g 
hundred and eight by two hundred * 
and ten feet. The entire area cov¬ 
ered by the building is nearly 
thirteen acres. 

The Horticultural Building is in¬ 
tended, like the Art Gallery, to re¬ 
main a permanent feature of the 
Park. It is located on the Lans- 
downe terrace, a short distance 
north of the Main Building and Art 
Gallery, and has a edmanding view 
of the Schuylkill River, and tho 
northwestern portion of the city. 
The principal materials of which it 
is to be built are glass and iron. 
The length of the building is three 
hundred and eighty-three feet, 
width one hundred and ninety- 
three feet, and height to the top of 
the lantern seventy-two feet. 

There will be a large central con¬ 
servatory; and on tho north and 
south sides of .this principal room 
are to be four forcing houses for tho 
propagation of young plants, cov¬ 
ered with curved roof of iron and 
glass. Besides these rooms, there 
are to be vestibules, restaurants, 
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reception-rooms, offices, etc. There are to be 
galleries both inside and outside of the building, 
and upon the roof a grand promenade, which will j 
have an area of one thousand eight hundred square i 
yards. 

Near this principal building will be a number of 
other structures, such as a Victoria Regia House, 
Domestic and Tropical Orchard Houses, a Grapery, 
and similar horticultural buildings. The sur¬ 
rounding grounds will be arranged for out-door 
planting, and, under the auspices of the National 
Horticultural Society, organized for the purpose 
of co-operating with the Centennial Commission, 
it is expected that an imposing display will be 
made. It is proposed to plant, among other 
things, representative trees of all parts of the con¬ 
tinent, so that side by side the visitor may see the 
full variety of the forest products and fruits of the 
oountry, from the firs of the extreme North to the 
oranges and bananas of Florida, and the grapes 
and other fruits of California. 

The Agricultural Building will stand north of 
the Horticultural Building, and on the eastern 
side of Belmont Avenue. Its materials are to be 
of w'ood and glass. It will, consist of a long nave 
and three trancepts. The ground plan of the 
building will be a parallelogram of five hundred 
and forty feet by eight hundred and twenty feet, 
covering a space of above ten acres. In its im¬ 
mediate vicinity will be the stock yards, for 
the exhibition of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry, etc. 

The International Exhibition of 1876 will be 
opened on the 10th of May, and be closed on the 
10th of the following November. All govern¬ 
ments have been invited to appoint Commissions 
for the purpose of organizing their departments of 
the exhibition. Exhibitors will not be charged 
for space, but must provide show-cases, shelving, 
counters, etc., at their own cost. The articles to 
be put on exhibition have been classified in ten 
departments, as follows: 1. Raw materials—mine¬ 
ral, vegetable and animal. 2. Materials and manu¬ 
factures used for food, or in the arts, the result of 
extractive or combining processes. 3. Textile and 
felted fabrics; apparel, costumes and ornaments 
for the person. 4. Furniture and manufactures of 
general use in construction and in dw'cllings. 

5. Tools, implements, machines and processes. 

6. Motors and transportation. 7. Apparatus and 
methods for the increase and diffusion of know- ! 
ledge. 8. Engineering, public w'orks, architec¬ 
ture, etc. 9. Plastic and graphic arts. 10. Objects 
illustrating efforts for the improvement of the 
physical, intellectual and moral condition of men. 

Besides the Exhibition Buildings proper, nume¬ 
rous applications have been made by* manufac¬ 
turers, and by the Commissions of foreign govern¬ 
ments, for permission to erect pavilions and 
various ornamental and useful structures within 
the Exhibition grounds. 


Integrity is the first moral virtuo, benevo¬ 
lence the second, and prudence is the third. 
Without tho first, the two latter cannot exist, and 
without the third the two former would be often 
rendered useless. 


A BEAUTIFUL DAY IN JUNE. 

BY JANE O. DE FOREST. 

P OETS may sing of tho balmy ^breezes of 
spring, of budding branches and of lovely 
apple-blossoms, of the dark, dense foliage of 
the later summer-time, of the many-hued leaves 
of autumn and the snowy fields and glittering 
glories of winter, but nothing can be more perfect 
this side of Heaven than a beautiful day in June. 
The leaves and grasses have tliat most lovely 
shade of green, darker than in May, and brighter 
than during the later summer months. Tho sky 
is of a clear, deep blue, and seems to arch lovingly 
over tho newly-clothed earth. The sun shines 
brightly, but without undue fervor; the winds 
blow softly and coolly, laden with the perfume of 
roses, syringas, honeysuckles, clover-blossoms 
and ripening cherries. The luscious strawberries 
are hiding beneath their leaves, awaiting a transfer 
from their lowly beds to our tables. Birds of vari¬ 
ous kinds, as the robin, the thrush and the wren, 
sing merrily from the trees. 

Looking out from a front window of my cottage 
homo this sunny afternoon, I am enchanted with 
the loveliness of the day, and take in deep draughts 
of the pure health-giving air, a real “ elixir of 
life.” How the breeze sighs in the stately pine at 
the gate, and brings to me occasional balsamic 
odors. The trees and shrubs and grasses are 
sw r ayed gracefully to and fro, and glisten in tho 
sunshine. 

Oh that more of our days were so calm and 
beautiful, that life might bo more June-like to tho 
toiling, struggling masses of humanity 1 Alas! 
that “ perfect days ” are so rare. 

One must live in the town or country really to 
see and appreciate such delightful days. Tho 
majority of those who have always lived in large 
cities, know but little of these lovely glimpses of 
Nature. Shut in by high brick walls, they find 
occasional relief by visiting the city parks, now 
becoming so numerous; but these resorts are 
mostly monopolized by tho wealthy and well-to- 
do portion of tho inhabitants, for the hard-work¬ 
ing poor have little time or money with w’hich to 
seek recreation. In the country everything is 
different, for even the “farm hands” have the 
same opportunities for enjoying the beauties of 
Nature as their employers. People of wealth can 
afford to reside in cities, as they are able to spend 
their summers among the green fields; but it is 
indeed a mystery why so many of tho poor will per¬ 
sist in living in crowded tenement houses and suffer 
year after year from cold and hunger, lack of pure 
air and sunshine, w r hen so many broad acres in 
our great country are awaiting cultivation. 

Those philanthropists w’hich shall eventually, 
let us hope, lead out from their desolate homes the 
suffering denizens of our great, overcrowded cities, 
find homes for them in the villages and the coun¬ 
try, and teach them to become useful members of 
society, will surely be more worthy of admiration 
than any beautiful day in June. 


Zeal, is very blind or badly regulated when it 
encroaches upon the rights of others. 
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RALPH RIDLEY.* 

HANDSOME man of forty-five stood lin¬ 
gering'by the bedside of his wife, whose 
large, tender eyes looked up at him almost 
wistfully. A baby’s head, dark with beautiful 
hair that curled in scores of silken ringlets, lay 
close against her bosom. The chamber was not 
large or richly furnished, though everything was 
in good taste and comfortable. A few articles were 
out of harmony with the rest and hinted at better 
days. One of these was a large secretary of curious 
workmanship, inlaid with costly woods and pearl 
and rich with carvings. Another was a small 
mantel clock of exquisite beauty. Two or three 
small but rare pictures hung on the walls. 

Looking closely into the man’s strong intellectual 
face, you would have seen something that marred 
the harmony of its fine features and dimmed its 
clear expression—something to stir a doubt or 
awaken a feeling of concern. The eyes, that were 
deep and intense, had a shadow in them, and the 
curves of the mouth had suffering and passion and 
evidences of stern mental conflict in every lino. 
This was no common man, no social drone, but one 
who in his contact with men was used to making 
himself felt 

“ Come home early, Ralph, won’t you?” said his 
wife. 

The man bent down and kissed her, and then 
pressed his lips to the baby’s head. 

“Yes, dear; I don’t mean to stay late. If it 
wasn’t for tho expectation of meeting General 
Logan and one or two others that I particularly 
wish to see, I wouldn’t go at all. I havo to make 
good, you know, all tho opportunities that come 
in my way.” 

“Oh, yes, I know. You must go, of course.” 
She had taken her husband’s hand, and was hold¬ 
ing it with a close pressure. He had to draw it 
away almost by force. 

“Good-night, dear, and God bless you.” His 
voice trembled a little. He stooped and kissed 
her again. A momont after and she was alone. 
Then all the light went out of her face and a deep 
shadow fell quickly over it. She shut her eyes, 
but not tightly enough to hold back the tears that 
soon came creeping slowly out from beneath the 
closed lashes. 

Ralph Ridley was a lawyer of marked ability. 
A few years before, he had given up a good practice 
at the bar for an office under the State government. 
Afterward he was sent to Congress and passed four 
years in Washington. Like too many of our ablest 
public men, the temptations of that city were too 
much for him. It was the old sad story that repeats 
itself every year. He fell a victim to tho drinking 
customs of our national capital. Everywhere and 
on all social occasions invitations to wine met him. 
He drank with a friend on his way to the House, 
and with another in the Capitol buildings before 
taking his seat for business. Ho drank at lunch 
and at dinner, and ho drank more freely at party 
or levee in the evening. Only in the early mom- 

* From “ Danger : or. Wounded in the House op 
A Friend,” by T. 8. Arthur. Philadelphia: J. M. 
Stoddort & Co. 


ing was he freo from the bewildering effects of 
liquor. 

Four years of such a life broke down his man¬ 
hood. Hard as he sometimes struggled to rise 
above the debasing appetite that had enslaved him, 
resolution snapped like thread in a flame with 
every new temptation. He stood erect and hope- 
fdl to-day, and to-morrow lay prone and despair¬ 
ing under the heel of his enemy. 

At the end of his second term in Congress the 
people of his district rejected him.' They could 
tolerate a certain degree of drunkenness and de¬ 
moralization in their representative, but Ridley 
had fallen too low. They would have him no 
longer, and so ho was left out in tho party nomi¬ 
nation and sent back into private life hurt, humi¬ 
liated and in debt. No clients awaited his return. 
His law-office had been closed for years, and there 
was little encouragement to open it again in the 
old place. For some weeks after his failure to get 
the nomination Ridley drank more desperately 
than ever, and was in a state of intoxication nearly 
all the while. His poor wife, who clung to him 
through all with an unwavering fidelity, was 
nearly broken-hearted. In vain had relatives and 
friends interposed. No argument nor persuasion 
could induce her to abandon- him. “ He is my 
husband,” was her only reply, “and I will not 
leave him.” 

One night he was brought home insensible. He 
had fallen in tho street where some repairs were 
being made, and had received serious iqjuries 
which confined him to the house for two or three 
weeks. This gave time for reflection and repent¬ 
ance. The shame and remorse that filled his soul 
as he looked at his sad, pale wife and neglected 
children, and thought of his tarnished name and 
lost opportunities, spurred him to now and firmer 
resolves than ever before made. Ho could go for¬ 
ward no longer without utter ruin. No hope was 
left but in turning back. He must set his face in 
a new direction, and he vowed to do so, promising 
God on his knees in tears and agony to hold by 
his vow sacredly. 

A new day had dawned. As soon as Mr. Ridley 
was well enough to be out again ho took counsel 
of friends, and after careful deliberation resolved 
to leave his native town and remove to the city. 
A lawyer of fine ability and known to the public 
as a clear thinker and an able dobatcr, ho had made 
quite an impression on the country during his 
first term in Congress ; neither he nor liis friends 
had any doubt as to his early success, provided he 
was able to keep himself free from the thraldom 
of old habits. 

A few old friends and political associates made 
up a purse to enable him to remove to the city with 
his family. An office was taken and three rooms 
rented in a small house, where, with his wife and 
two children, ono daughter in her fourteenth year, 
life was started anow. There was no room for a 
servant in this small establishment even if ho had 
been able to pay the hire of one. 

So the now beginning was made. A man of Mr. 
Ridley’s talents and reputation could not long re¬ 
main unemployed. In the very first week ho had 
a client and a retaining fee of twenty-five dollars. 
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Tlie case was an important one, involving some 
nice questions of mercantile law. It came up for 
argument in the oourse of a few weeks, and gave 
the opportunity he wanted. His management of 
the case was sa superior to that of the opposing 
counsel, and his citations of law and precedent so 
cumulative and explicit, that he gained not only 
an easy victory, but made for himself a very favor¬ 
able impression. 

After that business began gradually to flow in 
upon him, and he was able to gather in sufficient 
to keep his family, though for some time only in a 
very humble way. Having no old acquaintances 
in the city, Mr. Ridley was comparatively free 
from temptation. He was promptly at his office in 
the morning, never leaving it, except to go into 
court or some of the public offices on business, 
until the hour arrived for returning home. 

A new life had become dominant, a new ambition 
was ruling him. Hope revived in the heart of his 
almost despairing wife, and the future looked 
bright again. His eyes had grown clear and con¬ 
fident once more and his stooping shoulders square 
and erect. In his bearing you saw the old stateli¬ 
ness and conscious seuse of power. Men treated 
him with deference and respect. 

In less than a year Mr. Ridley was able to remove 
his family into a better house and to afford the 
expense of a servant. So far they had kept out of 
the city’s social life. Among strangers and living 
humbly, almost meanly, they neither made nor 
received calls nor had invitations to evening enter¬ 
tainments; and herein lay Mr. Ridley’s safety. 
It was on his social side that he was weakest. Ho 
could hold himself above appetite and deny its. 
cravings if left to the contest alone. The drink¬ 
ing-saloons whose hundred doors he had to pass 
daily did not tempt him, did not cause his firm 
steps to pause ncr linger. His sorrow and sliamo 
for the past and his solemn promises and hopos 
for the future were potent enough to save him 
from all such allurements. For him their doors 
stood open in vain. The path of danger lay in an¬ 
other direction. He would have to be taken una¬ 
wares. If betrayed at all, it must be, so to speak, 
in the house of a friend. The Delilah of 44 good 
society ” must put caution and conscience to sleep 
and then rob him of his strength. 

The rising man at the bar of a great city who had 
already served two terms in Congress could not long 
remain in social obscurity; and as it gradually 
became known in the 44 best society” that Mrs. 
Ridley stood connected with some of the 44 best 
families ’ ’ in the State, one and another began to call 
upon her and to oourt her acquaintance, even 
though she was living in comparative obscurity 
and in a humble way. 

At first regrets were returned to all invitations 
to evening entertainments, large or smalL Mr. 
Ridley very well understood why his wife, who 
was social and naturally fond of company, was so 
prompt to decline. He knew that the excuse, * 4 We 
are not able to give parties in return,” was not 
really the true one. He Jtqew that she feared the 
temptation that would come to him, and he was 
by no means insensible to the perils that would 
beset him whenever he found himself in the midst 


of a convivial company, With the pdor of wine 
heavy on the air and invitations to drink meeting 
him at every turn. 

But this could liot always be. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridley could not forever hold themselves away 
from the social life of a large city among the peo¬ 
ple of which their acquaintance was gradually 
extending. Mrs. Ridley would have continued to 
stand aloof because of the danger she had too good 
reason to fear, but her husband was growing, she 
could see, both sensitive and restless. He wanted 
the professional advantages society would give 
him, and he wanted, moreover, to prove his man¬ 
hood and take away the reproach under which he 
felt himself lying. Sooner or later he must walk 
this way of peril, and he felt that he was becom¬ 
ing strong enough and brave enough to meet the 
old enemy that had vanquished him so many 
times. 

44 We will go,” he said, on receiving cards of 
invitation to a party given by a prominent and 
influential citizen. 44 People will be there whom 
I should meet, and people whom I want you to 
meet.” 

He saw a shadow creep into his wife’s face; Mrs. 
Ridley saw the shadow reflected almost as a frown 
from his. She knew what was in her husband’s 
thoughts, knew that he felt hurt and restless under 
her continued reluctance to have him go into any 
company where wine and spirits were served to the 
guests, and feeling that a longer opposition might 
do more harm than good, answered, with as much 
heartiness and assent as she could get into her 
voice: 

44 Very well, but it will cost you the price of a 
new dress, for I have nothing fit to appear in.” 

The shadow swept off Mr. Ridley’s face. 

44 All right,” he returned. 44 1 received a fee of 
fifty dollars to-day, and you shall have every cent 
of it.” 

In the week that intervened Mrs. Ridley made 
herself ready for the party; but had she been pre¬ 
paring for a funeral, her heart could scarcely have 
been heavier. Fearful dreams haunted her sleep, 
and through the day imagination would often draw 
pictures the sight of which made her cry out in 
sudden pain and fear. All this she concealed from 
her husband, and affected to take a pleased interest 
in the coming entertainment. 

Mrs. Ridley was still a handsome woman, and 
her husband felt the old pride warming his bosom 
when he saw her again among brilliant and attrac¬ 
tive women and noted the impression she made. 
He watched her with something of the proud in¬ 
terest a mother feels for a beautiful daughter who 
makes her appearance in society for the first time, 
and his heart beat with liveliest pleasure as he 
noticed the many instances in which she attracted 
and held people by the grace of her manner and 
the charm of her conversation. 

44 God bless her!” he said in his heart fervently 
as the love he bore her warmed into fresher life 
and moved him with a deeper tenderness, and 
then he made for her sake a new vow of absti¬ 
nence and set anew the watch and ward upon his 
appetite. And he had need of watch and ward. 
The wine-merchant’s bill for that evening’s enter- 
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breeding’s sake have sipped a little, just tasting its 
flavor, so that he could compliment his host upon 
its rare quality. 

“ Thank you,” Mr. Ridley was able to say, 44 but 
I do not take wine.” His voice was not clear and 
manly, but unsteady and weak. 

44 Oh, excuse me,” said the gentleman, setting 
down the glass quickly. 44 1 was not aware of that.” 

He stood as if slightly embarrassed for a moment, 
and then, turning to a clergyman who stood close 
by, said: “Will you take a. 
glass of wine with me, Mr. El¬ 
liott?” 

An assenting smile broke 
into Mr. Elliott’s face, and lie 
reached for the glass which Mr. 
Ridley had just refused. 

“Something very choice,” 
caid the host. 

The clergyman tasted and 
sipped with the air of a con¬ 
noisseur. 

44 Very choice indeed, sir,” 
he replied. 44 But you always 
have good wine.” 

Mrs. Ridley drew her hand 
in her husband’s ami and 
leaned upon it. 

44 If it is to be had,” returned 
the host, a little proudly; 44 and 
I generally know where to get 
iU A good glass of win cl count 
among the blessings for which 
one may give thanks—wine, I 
mean, not drugs.” 

44 Exactly; wine that is pure 
hurts no one, unless, indeed, 
his appetite has been vitiated 
through alcoholic indulgence, 
and even then I have some¬ 
times thought that the mode¬ 
rate use of strictly pure wine 
would restore the normal taste 
and free a man from the tyranny 
of an enslaving vice.” 

That sentence took quick 
hold upon the thought of Mr. 
Ridley. It gave him a new 
idea, and he listened with keen 
interest to what followed. 

44 You strike the keynote of a 
true temperance reformation, 
Mr. Elliott,” returned the host. 

44 Give men pure wine instead of the vile stuff 
that bears its name, and you will soon get rid of 
drunkenness. I have always preached that doc¬ 
trine.” 

Mr. Ridley went home from that first party with 
his head as clear and his pulse as cool as when ho 
came. The wine had not tempted him very 
strongly, though its odor had been fragrant to his 
nostrils, and the sparkle in tho glasses pleasant to 
his sight Appetite had not aroused itself nor put 
on its strength, but lay half asleep, waiting for 
some better opportunity, when the sentinels 
should be weaker or off their guard. 

It had been much harder for him to refbse the 


tainment was over eight hundred dollars, and men 
and women, girls and boys, ail drank in unre¬ 
strained freedom. 

Mrs. Ridley, without seeming to do so, kept 
close to her husband while he was in the supper- 
room, and he, as if feeling the power of her pro¬ 
tecting influence, was pleased to have her near. 
The smell of wine, its sparkle in the glasses, the 
freedom and apparent safety with which every one 
drank, the frequent invitations received, and the 


little banter and half-surprised lifting of the eye¬ 
brows that came now and then upon refusal were 
no light draught on Mr. Ridley’s strength. 

“Have you tried this sherry, Mr. Ridley?” said 
the gentlemanly host, taking a bottle from the 
supper-table and filling two glasses. 44 It is very 
choice.” He lifted one of the glasses as he spoke 
and handed it to his guest. There was a flattering 
cordiality in his manner that made the invitation 
almost irresistible, and moreover he was a promi¬ 
nent and influential citizen whose favorable con¬ 
sideration Mr. Ridley wished to gain. If his wife 
had not been standing by his side, he would have 
accepted the glass, and for what seemed good 
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invitation of bis host than to deny the solicitations 
of the old desire. He had been in greater danger 
from pride than from appetite; and there remained 
with him a sense of being looked down upon and 
despised by the wealthy and eminent citizen who 
had honored him with an invitation, and who 
doubtless regarded his refusal to take wine with 
him as little less than a discourtesy. There were 
moments when he almost regretted that refusal. 
The wine which had been offered was of the purest 
quality, and he remembered but too well the 
theory advanced by Mr. Elliott, that the moderate 
use of pure wine would restore the normal taste 
and free a man whose appetite had been vitiated 
from its enslaving influence. His mind recurred 
to that thought very often, and the moro he dwelt 
upon it, the more inclined he was to accept it as 
true. If it were indeed so, then he might be a 
man among men again. 

Mr. Ridley did not feel as comfortable in his 
mind after as before this party, nor was he as 
strong as before. The enemy had found a door 
unguarded, had come in stealthily, and was lying 
on the alert, waiting for an opportunity. 

A few weeks afterward came another invitation. 
It was accepted. Mrs. Ridley was not really well 
enough to go out, but for her husband's sake she 
went with him, and by her presence and the quiet 
power she had over him held him back from the 
peril he might, standing alone, have tempted. 

A month later, and cards of invitation were re¬ 
ceived from Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Birtwell. This 
was to be among the notable entertainments of the 
season. Mr. Birtwell was a wealthy banker who, 
like other men, had his weaknesses, one of which 
was a love of notoriety and display. Ho had a 
showy house and attractive equipages, and man¬ 
aged to got his name frequently chronicled in the 
newspapers, now as the leader in some public 
enterprise or charity, now as the possessor of some 
rare work of art, and now as the princely capitalist 
whose ability and sagacity had lifted him from 
obscurity to the proud position he occupied. He 
built himself a palace for a residence, and when it 
was completed and ftirnished issued tickets of 
admission, that the public might see in what 
splendor he was going to live. Of course the 
newspapers described everything with a minute¬ 
ness of detail and a freedom of remark that made 
some modest and sensitive people fancy that Mr. 
Birtwell must be exceedingly annoyed. But ho 
experienced no such feeling. Praise of any kind 
was pleasant to his ears; you could not give him 
too much, nor was he over-nice as to the quality. 
He lived in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, and in 
all his walk and conversation he looked to their 
good opinion. 

Such w«i Mr. Birtwell, at whose house a grand 
entertainment was to be given. Among the large 
number of invited guests"were included Mr. and 
Mrs. Ridley. But it so happened that Mrs. Ridley 
oould not go. A few days before the evening on 
which this party was to be given a new-born babe 
had been laid on her bosom. 

“Good-night, dear, and God bless you!” Mr. 
Ridley had said, in a voice that was very tender, as 
he stooped over and kissed his wife. No wonder 


that all the light went out of her face the moment 
she was alone, nor that a shadow foil quickly over 
it, nor that from beneath the fringes of her shut 
eyelids tears crept slowly and rested upon her 
cheeks. If her husband had leit her for the battle¬ 
field, she could not have felt a more dreadful im¬ 
pression of danger, nor have been oppressed by a 
more terrible tear for his safety. No wonder that 
her nurse, coming into the chamber a few minutes 
after Mr. Ridley went out, found her in a nervous 
chill. 

The spacious and elegant drawing-rooms of Mr. 
and Mrs. Birtwell were crowded with the Ciite of 
the city, and the heart of the former swelled with 
pride as he received his guests and thought of 
their social, professional or political distinction, 
the lustre of which he felt to be, for the time, re¬ 
flected upop himself. It was good to bo in such 
company, and to feel that he was equal with the 
best. He had not always been the peer of such 
men. There had been an era of obscurity out of 
which he had slowly emerged, and therefore he 
had the larger pride and self-satisfaction in the 
position he now held. 

Mrs. Birtwell was a woman of another order. 
All her life sho had been used to the elegancy that 
a wealthy parentage gave, and to which her hus¬ 
band had been, until within a few years, an entire 
stranger. She was “to the manner born,” he a 
parvenu with a restless ambition to outshine. 
Familiarity with things luxurious and costly had 
lessened thoir value in her eyes, an# true culture 
had lifted her above the weaknoss of resting in or 
caring much about them, while thoir newness and 
novelty to Mr. Birtwell made enjoyment keen, 
and led him on to extravagant and showy exhibi¬ 
tions of wealth that caused most people to smile 
at his weakness, and a good many to ask who he 
was and from whence ho came that ho carried 
himself so loftily. Mrs. Birtwell did not like the 
advanced position to which her husband carried 
her, but she yielded to his weak love of notorioty 
and social 6clat as gracefully as possible, and did 
her best to cover his too glaring violations of good 
taste and conventional refinement. In this she 
was not always successful. 

Of course the best of liquors in lavish abundance 
were provided by Mr. Birtwell for his guests. 
Besides the dozen different kinds of wine that 
were on the supper-table, there was a sideboard 
for gentleman, in a room out of common observa¬ 
tion, well stocked with brandy, gin and whisky, 
and it was a little curious to seo how quickly this 
was discovered by certain of the guests, who 
scented it as truly as a bee scents honey in a clover- 
field, and extracted its sweets as eagerly. 

Of the gUests who were present we have now to 
deal chiefly with Mr. Ridley, and only incidentally 
"with the rest. Dr. Ilillhouse was there during the 
first part of the evening, but went away early— 
that is, before twelve o’clock. He remained long 
enough, however, to do ftill justice to the supper 
and wines. His handsome and agreeable young 
associate, Dr. Angier, a slight acquaintance with 
whom the reader has already, prolonged his stay to 
a later hour. 

The Rev. Dr. Elliott was also among the guests. 
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displaying his fine social qualities and attracting 
about him the young and the old. Everybody 
liked Dr. Elliott, he was so frank, so cordial, tree 
and sympathetic, and, withal, so intelligent. He 
did not bring the clergyman with him into a gay 
drawing-room, nor the ascetic to a least. He 
oould talk with the banker about finance, with the 
merchant about trade, with the student or editor 
about science, literature and the current events of 
the day, and with young men and maidens about 
music and the lighter matters in w hich they hap¬ 
pened to be interested. And, moreover, he could 
enjoy a good supper and knew the flavor of good 
wine. A man of such rare accomplishments came 
to be a general favorite, and so you encountered 
Mr. Elliott at nearly all the fashionable parties. 

Mr. Ridley had met the reverend doctor twice, 
and had been much pleased with him. What he 
had heard him say about the healthy or rather 
saving influences of pure wine had taken a strong 
hold of his thoughts, and ho had often wished for 
an opportunity to talk with him about it. On this 
evening he found that opportunity. Soon after 
his arrival at the house of Mr. Birtwell he saw Mr. 
Elliott in one of the parlors, and made his way 
into the little group which had already gathered 
around the affable clergyman. Joining in the 
conversation, which was upon some topic of the 
day, Mr. Ridley, who talked well, was not long in 
awakening that interest in the mind of Mr. Elliott 
which one cultivated and intelligent person na¬ 
turally feels for another; and in a little while they 
had the conversation pretty much to themselves. 
It touched this theme and that,' and finally drifted 
in a direction which enabled Mr. Ridley to refer 
to what he had heard Mr. Elliott say about the 
healthy effect of pure wine on the taste of men 
whose appetites had become morbid, and to ask 
him if he had any good ground for his belief! 

“ I do not know that I can bring any proof of 
my theory,” returned Mr. Elliott, “ but I hold to 
it on the ground of an eternal fitness of things. 
Wine is good, and was given by God to make glad 
the hearts of men, and is to be used temperately, 
as aro all other gifts. It may be abused, and is 
abused daily. Men hurt themselves by excess of 
wine as by excess of food. But the abuse of a thing 
is no argument against its use. If a man through 
epicurism or gormandizing has brought on disease, 
what do you do with him ? Deny him all food, or 
give him of the best in such quantities as his nutri¬ 
tive system can appropriate and change into 
healthy muscle, nerve and bone? You do the 
latter, of course, and so would I treat the case of a 
man who had hurt himself by excess of wine. I 
would see that he had only the purest and in 
diminished quantity, so that his deranged system 
might not only have time but help in regaining 
its normal condition.” 

“And you think this oould be safely done?” 
said Mr. Ridley. 

“ That is my view of the case.” 

“ Then you do not hold to the entire abstinence 
theory?” 

“ No, sir; on that subject our temperance people 
have run into what we might call fanaticism, and | 
ghostly weakened their influence. Men should be | 


taught self-control and moderation in the use of 
things. If the appetite becomes vitiated through 
over-indulgence, you do not change its condition 
by complete denial. What you want for radical 
cure is the restoration of the old ability to use 
without abusing. In other words, you want a man 
made right again as to his rational power of self- 
control, by which he becomes master of himself 
in all the degrees of his life, from the highest to 
the lowest.” . 

“ All very well,” remarked Dr. Hillhouse, who 
had joined them while Mr. Elliott was speaking. 

But, in my experience, the rational self-control 
of which you speak is one of the rarest things to 
be met with in common life, and it may be fidr to 
conclude that the man who cannot exercise it be¬ 
fore a dangerous habit has been formed will not 
be very likely to exercise it afterward when any¬ 
thing is done to favor that habit. Habits, Mr. 
Elliott, aro dreadful hard things to manage, and I 
do not know a harder one to deal with than the 
habit of over-indulgence in wine or spirits. I 
should be seriously afraid of your prescription. 
The temperate use of wine I hold to be good; but 
for those who have once lost the power of con¬ 
trolling their appetites I am clear in my opinion 
there is only one way of safety, and that is the 
way of entire abstinence from any drink in which 
there is alcohol, call it. by what name you will; 
and tiiii is the view now held by the most ex¬ 
perienced and intelligent men in our profession.” 

A movement in the company being observed, 
Mr. Elliott, instead of replying, stepped toward a 
lady, and asked the pleasure of escorting her to 
the supper-room. Dr. Hillhouse was equally 
courteous, and Mr. Ridley, seeing the 'wife of 
General Logan, whom he had often met in Wash¬ 
ington, standing a little way off, passed to her side 
and offered his arm, which was accepted. 

There was a crowd and crush upon the stain, 
fine gentlomcn and ladies seeming to forget their 
courtesy and good breeding in their haste to be 
among the earliest who should reach the banquet- 
ing-hall. This was long and spacious, having 
been planned by Mr. Birtwell with a view to 
grand entertainments like the one ho was now 
giving. In an almost incredibly short space of 
time it was filled to suffocation. Those who 
thought themselves among the first to move were 
surprised to find the tables already surrounded by 
young men and women, who had been more inte¬ 
rested in the status of the supper-room than in the 
social enjoyments of the parlors, and who had im¬ 
proved their advanced state of observation by 
securing precedence of the rest, and stood waiting 
for the signal to begin. 

Mr. Birtwell had a high respect for the church, 
and on an occasion like this could do qp less than 
honor one of its dignitaries by requesting him to 
oak a blessing on the sumptuous repast he had 
provided—on the rich food and the good wine and 
brandy he was about dispensing with such a 
liberal hand. So, in tho waiting pause that ensued 
after the room was well filled, Mr. Elliott was 
called upon to bless tho feast, which he did in a 
raised, impressive and finely modulated voice. 
Then came the rattle of plates and the dink of 
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glasses, followed by the popping of champagne 
and. the multitudinous and distracting Babel of 
tongues. 

Mr. Ridley, who felt much inclined to favor the 
superficial* and ill-advised utterances of Mr. El¬ 
liott, took scarcely any heed of what Dr. Hillhouse 
had replied. In feet, knowing that the doctor was 
free with wine himself, he did not give much 
weight to what he said, feeling that he was talking 
more for argument's sake than to express his real 
sentiments. 

A feeling of repression came over Mr. Ridley as 
he entered (he supper-room and his eyes ran down 
the table. Half of this sumptuous feast was for¬ 
bidden enjoyment. He must not taste the wine. 
All were free but him. He could fill a glass for 
the elegant lady whose hand was still upon his 
arm, but must not pledge her back except in 
water. A sense of shame and humiliation crept 
into his heart. So he felt when, in the stillness 
that fell upon the company, the voice of Mr. El¬ 
liott rose in blessing on the good things now spread 
for them in such lavish profusion. Only one sen¬ 
tence took hold on Mr. Ridley's mind. It was 
this: “Giver of all natural as well as spiritual 
good things, of the com and the wine equally with 
the bread and the water of life, sanctify these 
bounties thac come from thy beneficent hand, and 
keep us from any inordinate or hurtful use 
thereof.” 

Mr. Ridley drew a deeper breath. A load seemed 
taken from his bosom. He felt a sense of freedom 
and safety. If the wine were pure, it was a good 
gift of God, and could not really do him harm. A 
priest, claiming to stand as God's representative 
among men, had invoked a blessing on this juice 
of the grape, and given it by this act a healthier 
potency. All this crowded upon him, stifling 
reason and experience and hushing the voice of 
prudence. 

And now, alas! he was as a feather on the surface 
of a wind-struck lake, and given up to the spirit 
and pressure of the hour. The dangerous fallacy 
to which Mr. Elliott had given utteranoe held his 
thoughts to the exclusion of all other considera¬ 
tions. A clear path out of the dreary wilderness 
in which he had been straying seemed to open 
before him, and he resolved to walk therein. Fatal 
delusion! 

As soon as Mr. Ridley had supplied Mrs. Gene¬ 
ral Logan with terrapin and oysters, and filled a 
plate for himself, he poured out two glasses of 
wine and handed one of them to the lady, then, 
lifting the other, he bowed a compliment and 
placed it to his lips. The lady smiled on him gra¬ 
ciously, sipping the wine and praising its flavor. 

** Pure as nectar,” was the mental response of 
Mr. Ridley as the long-denied palate felt the first 
thrill of sweet satisfaction. He had taken a single 
.mouthful, but another hand seemed to grasp the 
one that held the cup of wine and press it back to 
his lips, from which it was not removed until 
empty. 

The prescription of Mr. Elliott felled. Either 
the wine was not pure or his theory was at fault. 
It was but little over an hour from the fetal mo¬ 
ment when Mr. Ridley put a glass of wine to his 
VOL. xlii?.—26. 


lips ere he went out alone into the storm of a long- 
to-be-remembered night in a state of almost help¬ 
less intoxication, and staggered off in the blinding 
snow, that soon covered his garments like a wind¬ 
ing-sheet. 

The nurse of Mrs. Ridley had found her in a 
nervous chill, at which she was greatly troubled. 
More clothing was laid upon the bed, and bottles 
of hot water placed to her feet. To all this Mrs. 
Ridley made no objection—remained, in fact, en¬ 
tirely passive and irresponsive, like one in a par¬ 
tial stupor, from which she did not, to all appear¬ 
ance, rally even after the chill had subsided. 

She lay with her eyes shut, her lips pressed to¬ 
gether and her forehead drawn into lines, and an 
expression of pain on her face, answering only in 
dull monosyllables to the inquiries made every 
now and then by her nurse, who hovered about 
the bed and watched over her with anxious solici¬ 
tude.' 

As she feared, fever symptoms began to show 
themselves. The evening had worn away, and it 
was past ten o’clock. It would not do to wait un¬ 
til morning in a case like this, and so a servant 
was sent to the office of Dr. Hillhouse, with a re¬ 
quest that he would come immediately. She re¬ 
turned saying that the doctor was not at home. 

Mrs. Ridley lay with her eyes shut, but the nurse 
knew by the expression of her face that she was 
not asleep. The paleness of her countenance had 
given way to a fever hue, and she noticed occasional 
restless movements of the hands, twitches of the 
eyelids and nervous starts. To her questions the. 
patient gave no satisfactory answers. 

An hour elapsed, and still the doctor did notmake 
his appearance. The servant was called and ques¬ 
tioned. She was positive about having left word 
for the doctor to come immediately on returning 
home. 

“Is that snow?” inquired Mrs. Ridley, starting 
up in bed and listening. The wind had risen sud¬ 
denly and swept in a gusty dash against the win¬ 
dows, rattling on the glass the fine hard grains 
which had been falling for some time. 

She remained leaning on her arm and listening 
for some moments, while an almost frightened look 
came into her face. 

“ What time is it?” she asked. 

“ After eleven o’clock,” replied the nurse. 

All at once the storm seemed to have awakened 
into a wild fury. More loudly it rushed and roared 
and dashed its sand-like snow against the windows 
of Mrs. Ridley’s chamber. The sick woman shiv¬ 
ered and the fever flush died out of her face. 

“ You must He down!” saftd the nurse, speaking 
with decision and putting her hands on Mrs. Rid¬ 
ley to press her hack. But the latter resisted. 

“Indeed, indeed, ma'am,” urged the nurse, 
showing great anxiety, “ you must lie down and 
keep covered up in bed. It might be the death of 
you.” 

“Oh, that’s awfttl!” exclaimed Mrs. Ridley as 
the wind went howling by and the snow came in 
heavier gusts against the windows. “ Past eleven, 
did you say?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, and the doctor ought to have been 
i here long ago. I wonder why he doesn’t come!” 
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“Hark! wasn't that our bell?” cried Mrs. Rid¬ 
ley, bending forward in a listening attitude. 

The nurse opened the chamber door and stood 
hearkening for a moment or two. Not hearing the 
servant stir, she ran quickly down stairs to the 
street door and drew it open, but found no one. 

There was a look of suspense and fear in Mrs. 
Ridley’s face when the nurse came back: 

“ Who was it?” 

“No one,” replied the nurse. “The wind de¬ 
ceived you.” 

A groan came from Mrs. Ridley’s lips as she 
sank down upon the bed, where, with her face hid¬ 
den, she lay as still as if sleeping. She did not 
move nor speak for the space of more that half an 
hour, and all the while the nurse waited and lis¬ 
tened through the weird, incessant noises of the 
storm for the coming of Dr. Hillhouse, but waited 
andlistened in vain* 

All at once, as if transferred to within a few hun¬ 
dred rods of these anxious watchers, the great 
dock of the City, which in the still hours of a calm 
night could be heard ringing out clear but afhr off, 
threw a resonant clang upon the air, pealing the 
first stroke of the hour of twelve. Mrs. Ridley 
started up in bed with a scared look on her face. 
Away the sound rolled, borne by the impetuous 
wind-wave that had caught it up as the old bell 
shivered it off, and carried it away so swiftly that 
it seemed to die almost in the moment it was bom. 
The listeners waited, holding their breaths. Then, 
Swept from the course this first peal had taken, the 
second came to their ears after a long interval 
muffled and from a distance, followed almost in¬ 
stantly by the third, which went booming past 
them louder than the first. And so, with strange 
intervals and variations of time and sound as the 
wind dashed wildly onward or broke and swerved 
from its course, the noon of night was struck, and 
the silence that for a brief time succeeded left a 
feeling of awe upon the hearts of these lonely 
women. 

To the ears of another had oome these strange 
and solemn tones, struck out at midnight away up 
in the clear rush of the tempest, and swept away 
in a kind of mad sport, and tossed about in the 
murky sky. To the ears of another, who, strug¬ 
gling and battling with the storm, had made liis 
way with something of a blind instinct to within a 
short distance of his home, every stroke of the 
clock seemed to come from a different quarter; 
and when the last peal rang out, it left him in 
helpless bewilderment. When he staggered on 
again, it was in a direction opposite to that in 
which he had been going. For ten minutes he 
wrought with the blinding and suffocating snow, 
which, turn as he would, the wind kept dashing 
into his face, and then his failing limbs gave out, 
and he sunk benumbed with cold upon the pave¬ 
ment. Half buried in the snow, he was discovered 
soon afterward and carried to a police station, 
where he found himself next morning in one of 
the cells, a wretched, humiliated, despairing man. 

“Why, Mr! Ridley I It can’t be possible!” It 
was the exclamation of the police magistrate when 
this man was brought, soon after daylight, before 
him. 


Ridley stood dumb in presence of the officer, 
who was touched by the helpless misery of his 
face. 

“ You were at Mr. Birtwell’s?” 

Ridley answered by a silent inclination of his 
head. 

“I do not wonder,” said the magistrate, his 
voice softening, “ that you lost your way in the 
storm last night. You are not the only one who 
found himself astray and at fault. Our men had 
to take care of quite a number of Mr. Birtwell’s 
guests. But I will not detain you, Mr. Ridley. I 
am sorry this has happened. You must be more 
carefhl in future.” 

With slow steps and bowed head Mr. Ridley 
left the station-house and took his way homeward. 
How could he meet his wife ? What of her ? How 
had she passed the night? Vividly came up the 
parting scene as she lay with her babe, only a few 
days old, close against her bosom, her tender eyes, 
in which he saw shadows of fear, fixed lovingly 
upon his face. He had promised to be home soon, 
and had said a fervent “ God bless you I” as he left 
a kiss warm upon her lips. 

And now! He stood still, a groan breaking on 
the air. Go home! How could he look into the 
face of his wife again ? She had walked with him 
through the valley of humiliation in sorrow and 
suffering and shame for years, and now, after go¬ 
ing up from this valley and bearing her to a plea¬ 
sant land of hope and happiness, ho had plunged 
down madly. Then a sudden fear smote his heart. 
She was in no condition to bear a shock such as 
his absence all night must have caused. The con¬ 
sequences might be fatal. He started forward at 
a rapid pace, hurrying along until he came in 
sight of his house. A carriage stood at the door. 
What could this mean? 

Entering, he was half-way up-stairs when the 
nurse met him. 

“ O Mr. Ridley!” she exclaimed, “why did you 
stay away all night? Mrs. Ridley has been so ill, 
and I couldn’t get the doctor. O sir, I don’t know 
what will come of it. She’s in a dreadful way— 
out of her head. I sent for Dr. Hillhouse last 
night, but he didn’t come.” 

She spoke in a rapid manner, showing much 
alarm and agitation. 

“Is Dr. Hillhouse here now?” asked Mr. Rid¬ 
ley, trying to repress his feelings. 

“ No, sir. He sent Dr. Angier, but I don’t frost 
much in him. Dr. Hillhouse ought to see her 
right away. But you do look awfiil, sir!” 

The nurse fixed her eyes upon him in a half¬ 
wondering stare. 

Mr. Ridley broke from her, and passing up the 
stairs in two or three long strides, made his way 
to the bath-room, where in a few moments he 
c hang ed as best he could his disordered appear¬ 
ance, and then hurried to his wife’s chamber. 

A wild cry of Joy broke from her lips as she saw 
him enter; but when he came near, she put up her 
hands and shrunk away from him, saying in a 
voice that fairly wailed, it was so frill of disap¬ 
pointment : “I thought it was Ralph—my dear, 
good Ralph! Why don’t he come home?” 

Her checks were red with fever, and her eyes 
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bright and shining. She had started up in bed on 
bearing her husband’s step, but now shrunk down 
under the clothing and turned her faee away. 

“Blanche! Blanche!” Mr. Ridley called the 
name of his wife tenderly as he stood leaning over 
her. 

Moving her head slowly, like one in doubt, she 
looked at him in a curious, questioning way. 
Then, closing her eyes, she turned her face from 
him again. 

“ Blanche! Blanche!” For all the response that 
oame, Mr. Ridley might as well have spoken to 
deaf ears. Dr. Angler laid his hand on his arm 
and drew him away. 

“ She must have as little to disturb her as pos¬ 
sible, Mr. Ridley. The case is serious.” 

“Where is Dr. Hillhouse? Why did not he 
oome?” demanded Mr. Ridley. 

“ He will be here after awhile. It is too early 
Ibr him,” replied Dr. Angier. 

“ He must come now. Go for him at once, doc¬ 
tor.” 

•‘If you say so,” returned Dr. Angier, with 
some coldness of manner; “ but I cannot tell how 
soon he will be here. He does not go out until 
after eight or nine o’clock, and there are two or. 
three pressing cases besides this.” 

44 1 will go,” said Mr. Ridley. 44 Don’t think me 
rude or unoourteous. Dr. Angier. I am like one 
distracted. Stay here until I get back. I will 
bring Dr. Hillhouse.” 

44 Take my carriage—it is at the door; and say to 
Dr. Hillhouse from me that I would like him to 
oome immediately,” Dr. Angier replied to this. 

Mr. Ridley ran down-stairs, and springing into 
the carriage, ordered the driver to return with all 
possible speed to the office. Dr. Hillhouse was in 
bed, but rose on getting the summons from Dr. 
Angier and accompanied Mr. Ridley. He did not 
feel In a pleasant humor. The night’s indulgence 
in wine and other allurements of the table had not 
left his head dear nor his nerves steady for the 
morning. A sense of physical discomfort made 
him impatient and irritable. At drat all the con¬ 
ditions of this case were not clear to him; but as 
his thought went back to the incidents of the 
night, and he remembered not only seeing Mr. 
Ridley in considerable excitement from drink, 
but hearing it remarked upon by one or two per¬ 
sons who were familiar with his life at Washing¬ 
ton, the truth dawned upon his mind, and he said 
abruptly, with considerable sternness of manner 
and in a quick voice: 44 At what time did you get 
home last night?” 

Ridley made no reply. 

44 Or this morning? It was nearly midnight 
when I left, and you were still there, and, I am 
sorry to say, not in the best condition fbr meeting 
a sick wife at home. If there is anything seri¬ 
ously wrong ifl this case, the responsibility lies, I 
am afraid, at your door, sir.” 

They were in the carriage, moving rapidly. Mr. 
Ridley sat with his head drawn down and bent a 
little forward; not answering, Dr. Hillhouse said 
no more. On arriving at Mr. Ridley’s residence, 
he met Dr. Angier, with whom he held a brief 
conference before seeing his patient He found 


her in no favorable condition. The fever was not 
so intense as Dr. Angier had found it on his arri¬ 
val, but its effect on the brain was more marked. 

41 Too much time has been lost” Dr. Hillhouse 
spoke aside to his assistant as they sat together 
watching carefully every symptom of their pa¬ 
tient 

44 1 sent for you before ten o’clock last night,” 
said the nurse, who overheard the remark and 
wished to screen herself from any blame. 

Dr. Hillhouse did not reply. 

44 1 knew there was danger,” pursued the nurse. 
44 O doctor, if you had only come when I sent for 
you! I waited and waited until after midnight” 

The doctor growled an impatient response, but 
so muttered and mumbled the words that the 
nurse could not make them out Mr. Ridley was 
in the room, standing with folded arms a little 
way from the bed, stern and haggard, with wild, 
congested eyes and closely-shut mouth, a picture 
of anguish, fear and remorse. 

The two physicians remained with Mrs. Ridley 
for over twenty minutes before deciding on their 
line of treatment A prescription was then made, 
and careful instructions given to the nurse. 

44 1 will call again in the course of two or three 
hours,” said Dr. Hillhouse, on going away. 
44 Should anything unfavorable occur, send to the 
office immediately.” 

. 44 Doctor!” Mr. Ridley laid his hand on the arm 
of Dr. Hillhouse. 44 What of my wife?” There 
was a frightened look in his pale, agitated face. 
His voice shook. 

44 She is in danger,” replied the doctor. 

44 But you know what to do? You can control 
the disease? You have had such cases before?” 

“ I will do my best,” answered the doctor, try¬ 
ing to move on; but Mr. Ridley clutched his arm 
tightly and held him fast. 

44 Is it—is it—puer-p-p—” His voice shook so 
that he could not articulate the word that was on 
his tongue. 

44 1 am afraid so,” returned the doctor. 

A deep groan broke from the lips of Mr. Ridley. 
His hand dropped from the arm of Dr. Hillhouse, 
and he stood trembling from head to foot, then 
cried out in a voice of unutterable despair: 44 From 
heaven down to hell in one wild leap! God help 
me!” 

Dr. Hillhouse was deeply moved at this. He 
had felt stem and angry, ready each moment to 
accuse and condemn, but the intense emotion dis¬ 
played by the husband shocked, subdued and 
changed his tone of feeling. 

44 You must calm yourself, my dear sir,” he 
said. 44 The case looks bad, but I have seen re¬ 
covery in worse cases than this. We will do our 
best. But remember that you have duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities that must not foil.” 

44 Whatsoever in me lies, doctor,” answered Mr. 
Ridley, with a sadden calmness that ^oemed 
supernatural, 44 you may count on my doi If 
she dies, I am lost.” There was a deep sole 
in his tones as he uttered this last sentence, 
see, sir,” he added, 44 what I have at stake.” 

“Just for the present little more can 1 y 
than to follow the prescriptions we hav 
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and watch their effect on the patient,” returned 
Dr. Hill house. “ If any change occurs, favorable 
or unfavorable, let us know. If your presence in 
her room should excite or disturb her in any way, 
you must prudently abstain from going near 
her.” 

The two physicians went away with but little 
hope in their hearts for the sick woman. What¬ 
ever the exciting cause or causes might have been, 
the disease which had taken hold of her with un¬ 
usual violence presented already so fatal a type 
that the issue was very doubtful. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 

BY ROSELLA RICE. 

NO. 6. 

N§TEAD of standing beside old ^hearthstones 
on the site of a cabin that was old and tumble- 
down fifty years ago, this time let us intro¬ 
duce you to one of the past winter evenings at 
“our house.” They are common to us; so com¬ 
mon that we will not know how to appreciate 
them until they are gone forever. 

Imagine, then, a pleasant sitting-room, and the 
family busy with reading and writing; father sits 
on one side of the low desk, and I on the other, 
while May, a rosy girl in her latter teens, is sitting 
before us toeing a stocking. She works awk-, 
wardly, for she throws her hand up every time 
she makes a stitch. 

Father grows weary of reading, and takes off his 
glasses, lays the paper on the desk, and draws 
nearer the glowing coal-fire, and, while warming 
his feet, looks over at May, and. with a little laugh 
says: “ Dolly, you can’t knit like Granny Benja¬ 
min did.” 

Granny Benjamin 1 We’d never heard her name 
before, and I said: “ Who was she, father, and 
how did she knit?” 

“Well, it was just awhile after we came to 
Ohio. We landed at Newark, and stayed there 
until February, 1811. It was in December, 1810,1 
remember, that a man came to our house and told 
us that the oldest woman living in Newark was 
going to talk that night, and they wanted all the 
folks to turn out and hear her. I was bom in 
1801, and was a little shaver, but my daddy took 
Betsey and Patty and me with him and mamma. 

“ Granny Benjamin was the blacksmith’s 
mother, and sat in a little old chair knitting. 
She knit while she talked; she rocked back and 
forth, and told the whole story of the Revolution. 
She spoke from experience—told what she had 
seen, and heard, and suffered, and of the woe it 
brought to her own family. I cannot remember 
any of the particulars, only that all the people in 
town were there and paid marked attention. I 
thought it a little strange that she did not lay aside 
her knitting, but my mother said that it helped 
her Jmory, and that she could converse better if 
1 gers were busy. 

e town was about eight years old at that 
out they had a jail even then. It was built 
\ heavy and rude, but looked very jail-y to 


“ That is very sad,” I Baid, “ to think that in 
those early days jails must put in an appearance; 
but I presume they only built it because it was a 
sign of civilization;” and I laughed at father in a 
filn-making way. 

“Oh, they needed it, or they would not have 
built it!” was his reply. “ There was one prisoner 
in it, a man named Hough; his offence was shoot¬ 
ing with intent to kill. 

“ Granny Benjamin talked all the evening; and 
she was a very graceful old knitter; she didn’t 
throw her hand over every time she made a stitch. 
She wore a scant little poky gown with a pocket 
in each side, a dress handkerchief pinned smoothly 
across her bosom, and a white cambric cap with a 
high crown. She was called a very intelligent old 
lady. I remember of going home that night. We 
buried the fire before we left, but soon had a roar¬ 
ing good one after we got back. There were three 
families of us living in that one little log-house, 
Solomon Hill’s, Moses Adsit’s and my daddy’s, 
but we got along as smoothly as though there was 
only one family.” 

“ Your father was fond of reading—what did he 
do for his weekly paper?” I asked. 

“ Oh, he took a paper as soon as wo entered our 
land and had an abiding place! He could have 
lived without bread easier than without his paper. 
He subscribed for the nearest one, the Muskingum 
Messenger , published at Zanesville, seventy miles 
away. Mails did not run regularly then; for 
awhile our nearest post-office was twenty miles 
away, then fourteen for a few years. We did not 
get letters very frequently. The postage on a let¬ 
ter was fifty cents, and money was vory scarce, 
indeed sometimes there was hardly any in the 
country at all. You cannot imagine how a poor, 
half-starved man felt when he knew there was a 
letter for him in the office and he could not pay 
the fifty cents postage. He would take it in his 
hand and look at it, and feel of it, and shake it, 
and listen to its rattle with bright eyes, and he 
would smell of it, and gloat over the postmark 
that told him it was New England, or Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Virginia, and then with a longing, lov¬ 
ing, greedy look give it back into the hands of the 
waiting official, and turn away to try some means 
of raising the half-dollar of postage.” 

“I wonder how the money would come if a 
poor fellow knew no way of earning it?” said one 
of the girls, compassionately. 

“ Well, I hardly know, unless he would go to a 
man in good circumstances and get a half-dollar 
on any condition the man had a mind to propose,” 
replied father. 

I said: “ When you were a young man, and in a 
pinch for money, how did you manage?” 

“ Well, I recall a good many times in which I 
needed money, and sometimes I made it come. 
But nineteen dollars and twenty oents was all I 
wanted to start with, and really, when I was a lad 
and in my teens, I almost agonized for that paltry 
sum. You see all the land about us in Ohio was 
called Virginia military school land; it was a 
grant for services rendered, and a man could enter 
a quarter section or more and live on it five years 
by paying the interest on the purchase-money. 
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The interest was nineteen dollars and twenty cents 
a year, and the purchase-money was three hundred 
and twenty dollars, to be paid at the end of five 
years. So that a man had the land five years for 
nothing. Not one man out of ten could hold what 
lie entered; he could not, or did not, pay the nine¬ 
teen dollars and twenty cents, and so he forfeited 
the land. Such oases were common all around us, 
and it used to make me shut my teeth and say: 
* Oh, if I were only a man!’ ” 

One day in the spring, a dear little girl was leav¬ 
ing our village and going to Kansas. A good 
many of the neighbors went to the depot to see the 
child start and to bid her loving good-byes. 

We were talking about it at the dinner-table and 
discussing the presents given to Mina, when lather 
said, with a little sniff of a laugh: “ How times 
have changed! Now, when we left the Falls in 
1810, there was a great crowd of old neighbors 
came to see us off. We lived a mile or so away 
from the Falls, but we stopped two or three hours 
when we came down to the village.” 

44 What Falls ? I thought you came from Wills¬ 
borough?” I asked. 

■ 44 Well, yes; Willsborough, Essex County, New 
York; but when we spoke of it we called it * The 
Falls/ You see, the village is situate on Gille- 
land’s Creek, where the falls are. Boats ran up as 
fer as Willsborough then. Why, in time of the 
war, the British ran up the creek and burnt the 
mill at the Falls! 

44 Ha, ha I I remember at the time of my daddy’s 
sale there were three pretty good old baskets that 
were either overlooked or couldn’t be sold, and 
that 4th of September morning, when we left the 
old place, some one stuck the baskets up on the 
wagon. When we stopped at the Falls to bid the 
multitude good-bye, it seems that it was customary 
to treat, and the first thing I knew was hearing 
old Dannels crying a sale most vociferously. There 
he was selling those old baskets with a relish, and 
the money that paid for them went to buy liquor 
to treat the crowd. It was customary then to 
treat; really a man, if he considered himself a 
gentleman, could not get out of it. I suppose my 
daddy had little enough money, and old Dannels 
knew it, and did him a kindness by turning the 
baskets into grog. People made a great fuss over 
us when we started; there was a good deal of cry¬ 
ing, and shaking hands, and bidding of long fere- 
wells. It was a great undertaking to move to 
Ohio in those days. Our friends supposed we were 
coming out here to be roasted and eaten by the 
Indians.” 

44 Was it a wearisome journey 7” I inquired. 

44 We were forty-nine days on the road; seven 
weeks. Yes, it was tiresome,” he answered; 44 and 
there was such a prejudice against the Yankees in 
the State of Pennsylvania that we were made very 
uncomfortable sometimes. You can guess how 
we would feel if we could not reach a tavern at 
night, and wanted to stop at a private house, will¬ 
ing to pay them and cause them as little trouble 
and annoyance as possible, and instead of a cor¬ 
dial 4 turn in! turn in P the pursy, well-fed, old 
proprietor would say in a voice of thunder: 4 Pe- 
gone I you tarn Yangee pack 1 I ’spises you P or, 


the rosy matron would make up a compact fist, 
and squall out: 4 Clear oud; I makes te pool tog 
pite! you cheetin’ whelps wat would trive us out’n 
house an’ home wiz your tsharp ways! Te tevil 
is so goot as you wile Yangees!’ ” 

At this we all laughed, and I said: 44 Well, we 
paid the poor dears back, didn’t we father? ha, ha! 

4 The mills of God grind slowly, but with exact¬ 
ness,’ you know. My! what wonders time has 
wrought in fifty years. We’re all a mixture of 
good old Pennsylvania red blood and old New 
England blue blood, and what a great crop the 
rich, new soil of wild Ohio did bring forth! The 
blood is so mixed, and the loves are so entangled, 
and the blessed ties so intertwined, and the hates 
so deeply buried, and the new likes so charming, 
that taking apart would be intricate, and ravelling 
impossible. We don’t care what the sturdy 
Dutch farmers, long, long ago, snarled out at the 
poor wayside immigrants with their old rackety 
4 hossis ’ and their white, covered, rickety, rum¬ 
bling l waggins t ’ do we, father ?” 

And father laughed and said: 44 No, we don’t 
care—these old memories are fer away in the past, 
and I am glad that soon they will be forgotten.” 

Then I said: 44 Tell us about the journey, father.” 

44 Well, I do’ ’no* as I can tell much; I was such 
a little shaver, and had never studied geography, 
so that the main points of that long trip were not a 
much to me but a jumbled together remembrance. 
I only know that my heart ached all the time for 
the little boys I had left behind. I did not like the 
looks of the new country at all. I remember 
going through Delaware County in York State; 
Bald Eagle Creek, near Delhi, New York, a stream 
that seems to me was about the size of the Muskin¬ 
gum ; of crossing the Susquehanna in two places, 
once in a boat, and once on a toll-bridge; and we 
crossed the mountains near Blair’s Gap, a little 
north of it; I remember Lock Haven, and I mind 
of Betsey falling into Pine Creek near its mouth, 
where it empties into the Lycoming River. We 
were crossing on a foot-bridge, Aaron Crosby was 
leading her and she got dizzy—like our mamma 
always did—and fell in and pulled Aaron in with 
her. ’Twa’n’t dangerous; just came to Aaron’s 
waist” 

“I should think, from the name, that Pine 
Creek was a beautiful stream,” I said; 44 that the 
banks were steep and rocky and green with 
pines.” 

44 That’s just what I thought and hoped for,” 
said father, 44 when I heard my daddy say that 
we’d cross Pine Creek in a couple of hours. I 
thought I’d see some of the beautiftil pines and 
hemlocks like we had left behind us in Essex 
County, but it was the loneliest, dreariest place I 
had ever seen, and I was glad to get away from it 
I guess, though, further up the creek, it was, per¬ 
haps, very wild and beautiful. 

“Then I remember Greensburg, Ebensburg, 
Washington—all lonely little places—yes, and 
Belfonte, in Centre County, Pennsylvania, and to 
this day I shudder when I recall that God-forsaken, 
lonely little hamlet There were about a half 
dozen houses, the tavern was, oh, so lonely and 
gloomy! I could hardly stand it to stay there 
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until the horses ate their feed. I wandered round 
aimlessly and found three or four poor little pet 
fowns shut up in a dirty pen at the back of the 
house. That made me feel worse thun ever. 

44 We crossed the Ohio River at Wheeling. We 
landed on the island and walked across it, then 
went over the rest of the river. The island was 
very beautiful; I remember the silver-white sands, 
and the trees, and I thought then that during a 
time of high waters the magnificent island would 
be overflowed. Next I recall Cambridge in Guern¬ 
sey County, Ohio. The county had only been or¬ 
ganized a few months, but the village had been 
there, perhaps, a dozen years. Then we came to 
Zanesville. This village had been laid out in 1799, 
and called Westbourn, but when a post-olfice was 
established there, it bore the name of Zanesville 
and soon the village took that name. It was a 
wild and pretty place. We forded the Muskingum 
River at Zanesville, below the mouth of the Lick¬ 
ing, and made our way direct to Newark, and 
there the wagon-road stopped, and for four months 
we stayed there and in Clinton, a little village near 
Newark, that was supposed would one day be the 
seat of justice for Licking County. 

44 In February, 1811, we came fhrther on and my 
daddy entered this farm. Before he entered it 
however, we stopped a few weeks with one of the 
best men I ever knew. He lived with a son on 
the Billy Irvine form. He was a widower, and the 
fother and son kept house and had good times. 
We were poor enough by this time, but good 
old man, John Davis, a sterling old soldier, one of 
General Washington’s men, made us cordially 
welcome. My mamma’s cooking pleased him, he 
said it was so good to see housework done by a 
woman, that it made everything seem so home¬ 
like and cheerful. It always makes me angry to 
hear any one speak lightly of the memory of 
Uncle Davis, for he was so perfectly unselfish and 
kind and tender. He had four dogs, and he loved 
them with a human love almost. He was a great 
hunter—liked to kill wolves, and bears, and deers, 
and especially foxes. He had any amount of fox 
and coon-skins on hand.” 

44 Were they worth anything? could he sell 
them?” I asked. 

44 Oh, yes, a fox-skin was worth right smart and 
coon-skins were a quarter of a dollar.” 

44 Father, what were the names of his dogs? or 
can’t yon remember?” said the youngest listener. 

“Oh, I’ll never forget the names of Uncle 
Davis’s dogs!” said he, in a ’shamed way, looking 
down and laughing. “The two hounds were 
called Music and Song; and the two brave, old, 
sturdy bull-dogs were Lion and Bull. When I 
look away back now, I wonder how the old man 
and his son managed to live so well, for unole was 
too old to dear and till land, and David was too 
easy-like. Why, in the three years that they lived 
on that quarter, they only cleared and cultivated 
one acre; bat he was a noble old man, and, really, 

I don’t believe he bad one single fault.” 

44 What became of the poor old soldier, fother, 
at last?” I inquired. 

Here fother sighed and said: 44 Well, his end was 
,sad enough. After awhile the laws were made so 


that old soldiers drew pensions, and then he lived 
very comfortably and easy with Dave and b» 
wife—Dave married a good girl, a daughter of old 
Peter Zimmerman’s. One time, Unde Davis had 
been down to Chilicothe—which was the tempo¬ 
rary capital of the State for afewyean—to draw 
his pension, and on his way home died, fell off his 
horse, and his body was found at the wayside, cold 
and dead. His money was in his pocket, and his 
body showed no signs of violence. It was sup¬ 
posed that he died of apoplexy or heart disease. 
It is very pleasant for me to recall that old 
Just t hink ! his cabin had one room, about fbur- 
teen by eighteen, and there were four fomilies of 
ua all in there together. Let me see: there was 
Uncle Davis and son Dave, were two; Unde Solo¬ 
mon Hi ll, and Aunt Aby, and Harvey, and their 
granddaughter, Maria Pattee, that made six; then 
Unde Moses Adsit, and Aunt Hannah, with their 
three children, Alva, Eliza and Phebe, that made 
eleven; then came my daddy and mamma, and 
five children, Betsey, Clark, Orson, Abtrie and I— 
we had left Patty down at Newark, at school—well 
t h at made just eighteen in the family, besides the 
two bull-dogs and the two hounds, that required 
feeding as regularly as four boys would. I’d like 
to see a poor man now days who would swing 
open his door and bid welcome sixteen men, wo¬ 
men, children and young babies,” said fother, with 
eyes aglow. 

44 That man has passed away and his like will 
be known no more forever,” said one of the boys, 
solemnly. 

“ How did the women make arrangements for 
sleeping?” asked May. 

44 Oh, made beds all over the cabin floor! the 
men slept at one side of the bouse, and the women 
at the other, and Uncle Davis and Dave slept on a 
queer sort of a bedstead in one corner,” was the 
reply. 

44 Where did they put the bedding In daytime, 
so that they could have the use of the cabin?” I 
asked. 

44 They piled it all up on the one bedstead, so It 
would be out of the way.” 

44 Did it look cosey St night when the light was 
burning, and the curtains drawn, and the chairs 
all occupied, and the good stories floating about?” 
said May, with a bright eye and smiling foce. 

At this fother laughed till he shook all over. 
“Why, bless yon, child, what are you talking 
about? curtains, and lights, and chairs! There 
wa’n’t a window in the cabin, nor a chair, nor 
even a tallow candle, nor lamp of any kind. These 
things yon speak of are luxuries; we had only the 
bare necessities of life. Instead of a window, the 
light earn© down the low, wide stone chimney and 
in from the top of the door.” 

Ah, a kind of a transom! Yes, I understand,” 
said she. 

44 Transom! that is rich for 1811! transom! ha, 
ha!” and fother laughed long and heartily. 

44 No, there were no boards in those days to 
make doors out of, and Unde Davis had made his 
door in two parts, twice the lengths of clap-boards; 
it would open in the middle, and so when we 
wanted light we opened the upper half as yon 
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would swing open a shutter. It was in the month 
of January, and a good bit of cold oame in with 
the light, but we didn’ t mind that at alL But if a 
woman wanted to thread a needle or sew on a 
patch, she went close up to the fireplace and used 
the light that came down the chimney. For chairs, 
we used little stools or benches. 

“ Yes, we had pleasant times in the evenings, 
sitting and listening to Uncle Davis tell good old 
Revolutionary stories. The old man used to fire 
up until it did one good just to look into his face. 
He grew really handsome in those times in which 
he was fighting his battles over again.” 

“ Yon must have been very poor, for in ooming 
such a long journey with only one wagon, you 
oould not bring much,” said I; “ bedding, aa<) 
clothing, and a few books would be about all.” 

“Yes,” said father, “we brought nothing with 
us. The chum was put in the back part of the 
wagon and packed fttll of things; and we brought 
the tea-kettle and a fow dishes. I remember that 
my daddy stopped at an iron foundry, eight miles 
above Zanesville, and bought a big dinner-pot. 
My mamma was pretty apt and shrewd and oould 
manage well. 

“Money was very scarce, but, somehow, we 
lived through. I remember, one time, when I 
was a young married man, that I needed cash to 
make a payment, and all I had to sell that would 
bring money was four three-years-old steers, and 


I sold them for thirty-two dollars. Now days a 
man can sell a steer of that age for forty dollars.” 

“I do wonder what women did when they 
needed money in those times,” said I. 

“Well, they spun flax for seventy-five cents a 
week and boarded; or, one dollar and board them¬ 
selves. Six dozen outs was a week’s work, but I 
never knew, even then, of their getting money for 
work,” said father; “they thought they were 
doing well to be paid in flour, meal, corn, flax, 
linen, or a calf or pig. Indeed, money was out of 
the question, and in a case of this kind, of course 
they could get along without it if .they only 
thought so. 

“Why, I knew of a young woman, eighteen 
years old, coming to your mother, a couple of 
years after we were married, and with a very 
modest, downcast face, saying: ‘ I never yit had a 
caliker gown, an’ I want fur to spin fur you, and 
fur you to git me ouo, so I kin go to meetin’ an’ 
hole my hed up with the best of ’em.’ 

“ Your mother got her one immediately, and let 
her take her own time to pay for it. I think I 
never saw a woman feel richer or better than Anna 
did in her 1 fust caliker gown.’ There was nothing 
she liked better than to flirt round comers sud¬ 
denly, and let the air lift it, it made her feel like 
flying or sailing airily. There never had been any 
flirt in the narrow, poky, scant linseys she had 
worn all her life.” 


Hip 


FLO’S FLOWER MISSION. 

BY MADGB CABBOI*. 

HAT’S the matter, mother mine? No 
bad news, I hope.” 

“ I’ve just received a letter from my 
old school-friend, Mrs. Paysont. She’s in great 
distress. Her youngest son, Larule, has left home. 
Ran away in the middle of the night, three weeks 
ago. Poor Sabina, although possessing ample for 
their support, has had a world of trouble with her 
five fatherless boys. It’s her own fault, however. 
When I saw them, ten years ago, they were as 
good as the average, willing to be led, furious if 
driven, and Sabina was a regular driver. As seen 
as they were of age they have left her, one by one. 
Larule, it appears, hasn’t waited for that. He’s 
jnst twenty; not quite two years your senior, 
Flo. Sabina wanted to make him a minister, 
nature has made him an artist; that’s been the 
difficulty. She says she has good reason for think¬ 
ing he sailed for California, and wants me to ask 
your pa what she shall do.” 

“ Pa’ll say let him sail.” 

“ Yes; I suppose he will.” 

“ Then suppose we let him, and suppose you 
put away your letter and come out in the garden. 
Ever so many roses opened last night. Our little 
six-by-nine is a perfect bower.” 

Flo Estlow was right. Red and white climbers 
over-reaching, mingled blush and pallor. The 


crimson wine of one dyeing the white drift of the 
other. The air was heavy with their scented sigh¬ 
ing. Flash of bee and butterfly, with now and 
then a dip of larger, darker wings, told how far 
the secret of their sweetness strayed. Smaller 
flowers smiled unnoticed under the fragrant pa¬ 
vilion they formed. Even a monthly, with pink 
and white sea^shell tinting, was of little or no con¬ 
sequence just then. There was a woodbine, too, 
pouring honied sweetness out of golden trumpet- 
horns, nor scarce winning a thought. Everybody 
and everything was sure of these bloomers by and 
by; their June rose guest was so fair, so fleeting, 
not a moment of her presence must be lost. 

“ Mother,” said Flo, surveying the scene with 
eyes as blue as the arching skies, “this is the 
Feast of Roses; all the world should be invited 
thereto. I long to go out and, if need be, compel 
the people to come in.” She was darting hither 
and thither, her houri hair unbound and flashing 
hack the sun, the tints of youth and health on lip 
and cheek. “ I know what I’ll do,” pausing and 
dipping like a humming-bird into a rich rose- 
heart, then coming out again with red rain on her 
shoulders, “ not * go be a nunnery,’ as.old Polonius 
tells poor Ophelia, bat go be a Flower Mission.” 

“ Where will you go?” 

“ Wherever my Queen Rose bids.” 

“ Nonsense. I mean how will you find the peo¬ 
ple that need your flowers ? Unauthorized, alone, 
you would be denied entrance to hospital or prison, 
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even were I willing you should go into such 
places.” 

44 Motherdy, didst ever carry a bunch <5f roses 
through the streets?” 

44 Many a time.” 

11 Then haven’t you seen longing looks, nay, 
very hearts, going out after them? Do not little 
children, even from the gutters, beg for just one ?” 

44 Oh, yes, but for all that they may have plenty 
at home.” 

44 Everybody don’t have them at home. There 
are places, so-called, hundreds of them, where 
flowers never bloom, a rose is never seen. It is 
easy to find them, easy to find flowerless folk.” 

44 But, Flo, you surely don’t contemplate visit¬ 
ing courts and alleys.” i 

44 With your permission, I surely do. Thad has 
a week’s holiday; I can take him along, for the 
look’s sake.” | 

44 Yes, so you could.” 

44 Then you consent?” 

44 Provided your father does.” 

44 Pa’s sure to. We’ll start to-morrow morning, 
bright and early. Hundreds of roses are waiting 
to come out for that very purpose.” 

44 A rose and a woodbine spray,” said Flo, in¬ 
haling their fragrant breath before tying them 
with a scarlet cord; 44 there’s summer enough to 
reach around the world! J ust one rose, Thad. 
Don’t bo extravagant. Red, white or pink, one 
rose and a spray of woodbine forms the bouquet.” 

Starting out with their fragrant burden, this 
sister and brother were a charming pair. She with 
the bloom of eighteen on cheek and lip, he wear¬ 
ing his fourteen summers with the grace and dig¬ 
nity of twenty-one. It was early morning, and 
they joined that great procession—moving without 
banners or music, and that nobody goes to see— 
the procession of men, women and children, wend¬ 
ing their way to their daily labor. 

44 You can play Lady Bountiful; I’ll be simply 
your cup-bearer,” said Thad. 

Many eyes turned wistfully upon that bank of 
bloom in those young arms, and still iUwas not 
lessoned by a single spray. Glancing along the 
line of weary faces, Flo Estlow’s tender heart mis¬ 
gave her. She had hoped a rose, 

44 Like balm, would steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal/' 
but what was a flower to the great heart of hu¬ 
manity throbbing so painfully before her? 

44 Did you bring these out to give away, or sim¬ 
ply to perfume the air?” asked Thad, after they 
had walked four or five squares. 

“To give away, of course; and yet I’m afraid 
to. Nearly all these people are wanting so much, 
a flower seems like a mockery. It’s taking time to 
bring my mind to the do-what-you-can duty.” 

44 Meanwhile our roses are getting no fresher.” 

44 True. Walt; I’ll offer this siokly-looking wo¬ 
man one. She’s going to work when she ought to 
be in her bed. Since I can’t send her there, I’ll 
send a bit of brightness to the shop. Will you 
have a rose?” 

An instant’s lighting of the pale, sad face and a 
“Thank you,” sincerely uttered, gave our little^ 


Flower Mission courage. 44 Gim mein?” n»^> 
it easy to drop a bloomy branch into the hand 
of neglected childhood; while “Thoses? Ady T 
Thoses?” from a dirty-faced, yet tantalizingly 
kissable little creature, rendered service a delight. 

There were four tiny bouquets left. One of these 
dropped into the gutter where wallowed a boy 
with enough beauty in his soul to reach after it. 
Another was laid, tenderly, in a palsied hand, si 
third fell softly in the lap of the blind. Flo wan 
left wondering to whom the last should go, when 
a woman with a basket passed, looked longingly 
at the dainty spray, hesitated, then said: 44 Have 
you a rose to spare for a sick lad?” 

44 Certainly,” answered Flo, asking where he 
was, and congratulating herself on having so 
worthy a personage on whom to bestow her last 
floral offering. 

They would find him at the window of the fourth 
house from the corner. 44 I’m in a great hurry, 
else I’d go back with you,” added the woman; 

44 but you won’t miss it. It’s the cleanest place 
hereabout, although I do say it myself.” 

The stranger was bright-eyed, ruddy-cheeked 
and scrupulously neat, still there was nothing in 
her appearance that prepared Flo Estlow for the 
extreme delicacy and refinement of the face she 
saw at the window, leaning hack in an arm-chair, 
with closed eyelids. Not having taken into con¬ 
sideration the various standpoints from whence 
persons estimate age, she was surprised, too, to 
find a young man in place of a little, ailing boy. 
A handsome man, beside, with jet black, wavy 
hair, black eye-lashes and sweet, firm lips from 
whence the color had fled. The window being 
low, she plucked up courage, and was about to lay 
her June gemB on the pillow, then slip away, 
when, all of a sudden, the midnight eyes opened, 
and gazed, not at her, but at the dove-white hand 
bringing summer into his drear November day. 
Color enough for a whole garden of roses dyed the 
fair girl-cheeks. She drew back hastily, her golden 
hair fluttering as though, but for ribbon bonds, it 
would spread into wings and fly away with her. 
How absurd to be caught dangling flowers over a 
sick man’s nose. 

44 1 beg your pardon, did you speak ?” 

44 We met a lady who asked us to bring you a 
rose,” said Thad, since silence sealed Flo’s lips. 

There was a scrambling inside, a scampering of 
very short-stepping feet, and a tugging at the door¬ 
knob. 

44 Many thanks. You’ll please walk in, won’t 
you ? My little Rabbit’s trying to open the door.” 

Thad assisted, and two miniature editions of the 
red-cheeked woman stood revealed. 44 Haven’t 
you a rose for me?” asked the largest of these, 
the smallest being too tiny to do anything but 
stare. 

Flo, overwhelmed with regret, volunteered a 
kiss instead. 

44 I’ll take it,” answered little sincerity with a 
sigh, 44 but I’d a heap rather have a rose.” 

44 If you get me some water to put theso in, you 
shall have them in a day or two. I want them 
now for something very particular,” said the sick 
man. 
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M Oh, I know, I know!” exclaimed the little 
girL 

Yea, bat she was not to tell, answered the in- 
valid, and again urged his visitors to walk in. 
Being very tired, they accepted the invitation. 
Thad was soon drawn out on school topics, while 
Flo became so engrossed in the baby*woman as 
ne^er to dream how time was passing until the 
red-cheeked mother returned from market. She 
was glad they had come in to see Mr. Smith, and 
Flo, with an inexplicable thrill at her heart, was 
equally glad to discover that he was not her hus¬ 
band. They were to call again. Thad having be¬ 
come perfectly fascinated with Mr. Smith; Flo 
laboring to persnade herself she was proportion¬ 
ately fascinated with the children. At any rate 
sbe must go the very next day and take Rabbit 
the promised bouquet. 

“ Her name's Rebecca,” explained Mrs. Grow, 
apologetically, “ but it was too long for a baby- 
girl, so her father began calling her Rabbit, and I 
fell in with it. You don't mind it for a pet name, 
do you?” 

The morning had been crowded with delightful 
experiences, the last, most delightful of all. Of 
course Flo Estlow didn’t 44 mind.” 

They called the following evening, and, upon 
leaving, Mrs. Grow walked as far as the corner to 
tell how her husband, at the hotel where he was 
employed, had found Mr. Smith sick. They had 
both known him when a boy, and nothing would 
do but he must come to their own home. 

u »Twas a poor roof compared to the hotel, yet 
the hearts under it are warm, and if there’s heart- 
warmth in a hotel, nobody ever finds it out.” 

Alter that day, Flo was not able to conjure any 
reasonable excuse for going, and felt an odd, ner¬ 
vous shrinking from asking further permission, 
knowing well how closely questions would come. 
Thad went, however. Mr. Estlow knowing some 
little about Mr. Grow, was quite sure that all was 
right. The boy was at perfect liberty to cultivate 
his new acquaintance. Flo hovered about on his 
return from these visits, drinking in every utter¬ 
ance, while loveliest rose-ripples crossed her 
cheeks at mention of Mr. Smith's acknowledg¬ 
ment of the tiny bouquets she sent, and hts desire 
to be remembered. 

Four days later, Thad came in deeply dis tress ed. 
Mr. Smith had a relapse, was entirely out of his 
mindv raved about his “ Queen rose of the garden 
of girls,” his mother, and called himself by another 
name. 

44 They didn’t want me to go up-stairs and see 
him,” continued Thad, ‘‘ but hearing me speak, 
he insisted on my coming. I had to go to quiet 
him, and what do you think, he took this from 
under his pillow, telling me to bring it home. See 
here, Flo.” 

Flo’s face was toward the window. She did not 
turn directly, indeed might scarce have looked at 
all, had not an exclamation from her mother 
startled hen 

44 Why, mat's onr Flo's hand, holding one of her 
flower-mission bouquets! What a lovely pic¬ 
ture!” 

Mrs. Estlow gazed Intently, then asked Thad a 
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few hurried questions. These ended in her tying 
on her bonnet and seeking the Grow’s humble 
home-roof. The sick lad proved to bo Sabina 
Paysdnt’s son, just as she suspected on seeing the 
picture. 

44 1 was his nurse five years,” said Mrs. Grow, 
outside of the sick chamber; ‘‘then waiting-maid 
in the house five on top of that. I loved Larule 
dearly, and, if you, being her Mend, will excuse 
my saying so, his mother was hard on him, very 
hard. So, when my husband found him a run¬ 
away Mid sick, we took him in as if he*d been onr 
own brother. I was ready to call him Mr. Smith, 
or anything else, and willing to shelter him as 
long as he needed me. He was going to Califomia, 
poor lamb, to seek his fortune, when the fret of it 
all—for he loved his mother, ma'am—took him 
down. Dear child, he may never lift his pretty 
head again!” 

In spite of these forebodings he did lift it. As 
soon as he was able to bo moved, the Estlows took 
him to their own home. Exhausted by the jour¬ 
ney, for he was still very weak, they laid him on 
a lounge under the window, where red and white 
rose-rain dropped, and into which stolo woodbine 
whisperings and hum of lioney-burdened bee. 
His mother, Mrs. Estlow, several married Estlows 
and Thad surrounded him, while Flo, like some 
shy, winged creature, hovered afar, too deliciously 
happy at seeing him once more to draw near and 
have her tell-tale face betray her. 

Sabina Paysont was persuaded into giving up 
the idea of the pulpit for her youngest, and con¬ 
sented to his remaining with Mr. Estlow, pursuing 
his artist studies until of age. His birthday came 
in May, consequently this present month sees him 
past twenty-one, and in possession of a handsome 
income from the paternal estate. 

June roses are here once more, and the little 
44 six-by-nine” again blooms out a perfect bower. 
Before the month's sweet moon sets the white 
rose-drift will see its fairest buds resting in Flo's 
sunny hair and on her pure girl-bosom. She 
starts on another mission, hand in hand with one 
not a brother. It may not be all flowery, this new 
path, but if there's summer enough in a rose and 
a woodbine spray to reach around the world—and 
who, looking out upon thorn to-day, doubts it— 
surely there's bliss enough in two fond hearts, 
such hearts as Larule’s and Flo’s, to brighten the 
whole of life. 


TT is home business which is the test of good- 
-L ness. A pleasant order to the worn-out servant 
44 not to hurry” won't delay the supper; a sympa¬ 
thetic, loving kiss to the languid-looking mother 
will do her more good than wine. A little praise, 
a little wonder as to how she manages to keep the 
house so cool and clean, and endure all the worry 
of the nursery, will make her happy. If some 
only knew how good a word in season is, they 
would give it oftener, and get in exchange smiles 
and kisses, and pleasant little acknowledgments. 
A day has a great many good things in Its gift, but 
the key to them all is renunciation and unsel¬ 
fishness. 
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DEBORAH NORMAN;* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

HE deacon’s business interview with his 
agent on that particular Monday morning 
was far from being satisfactory. Every¬ 
thing seemed to be going crooked. Two of his 
miserably poor tenants, after having burned up 
doors, shutters and every available bit of wood 
that could be found on the premises, had gone off 
leaving their rent unpaid. Another tenant, who 
kept a vile saloon, in which debased men and 
women were the chief customers, had flatly re¬ 
fused to pay his rent unless it were reduced one- 
half, declaring with a shocking oath, which the 
agent was careful to repeat for the deacon’s edifica¬ 
tion, that the “Crusaders” were coming, and 
would ruin his business. 

Fretted beyond endurauoe by all this, the deacon 
dismissed his agent, and drove him angrily from 
his presence. He was walking about his office, 
passing from side to side with the quick, excited 
movements of a caged animal, when there came a 
low rap on his door. In answer to his gruff 
“ Come in!” it was pushed gently open, and De¬ 
borah Norman entered, looking pale but peaceful. 
A quiet smile just touched her lips as she stepped 
into the room. Her presence acted as a charm; it 
was like the music played before Saul, driving out 
the evil spirits by which he was possessed. The 
turbulent waters of passion grew still; a great 
calm fell upon his soul. 

“ Good-morning,” said the deacon, toning down 
his voice and making it as soft as possible. He 
reachod out a hand toward the placid maiden, and 
she laid one of her soft palms within it, returning 
his spasmodic grip with a gentle pressure. The 
power of her simple sphere subdued him utterly. 
The touch of her hand was like the touch of an 
enchantress. 

“How does thee do?” she returned, the smile 
fading from her lips as she stood and looked at him 
steadily. 

“ I have come to trouble thy peace,” said Debo¬ 
rah. There came a sorrowful curve to her gentle 
mouth, and the deacon saw accusation in her clear 
eyes that did not withdraw themselves an instant 
from his countenance. 

“ Sit down,” returned the deacon, and he offered 
his visitor a chair. They sat down near together, 
the deacon’s faco almost blank in the weakness 
and irresolution it exhibited. It was wonderfhl, 
the subtle power this strange young woman, 
whom he had only met twice before, was able to 
hold over the coarse, hard, self-asserting Pharisee. 

“ I had rather bring thee peace than trouble of 
soul,” began Deborah; “ but I can speak only as 
the spirit moves me. I do not come of my own 
will; but constrained of God, whose spirit I may 
not resist. I am His messenger. He has given 
thee money and great influence. Thou art His 
steward and almoner; and He says to thee now, 

• Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by T. 8 , Arthur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 


through His weak and humble servant, * I shall 
require, ere long, an account of thy stewardship.” 
How does the reckoning stand? If He were to 
call for the account to-day, art thou ready to hand 
it in, assured of the 1 Well done, good and faithAal 
servant V ” 

A shiver ran through the strong man’s frame, 
and a look of fear settled in his eyes. * 

“I saw a thing yesterday,” Deborah went on, 
after a little pause in her speech, “ that made me 
very sad. Men, fired by strong drink, tearing 
each other like wild beasts, and I had no power fee 
stop them. It was dreadful. Only a little while 
before the church bells were ringing, and the very 
peace of Heaven seemed resting on this quiet 
town. Thee had gone to worship God in the con¬ 
gregation of his people; but I oould not go. It 
seemed like mockery to offer up prayer and 
praise, when, near to the very church doors, the 
gates of death and hell stood open, and no hand 
was put forth to dose them. Nay, worse than 
mockery, when I knew that one of the worship¬ 
pers had himself opened these gates, and made 
gain of the ruin of souls.” 

She paused. The deacon was actually trem¬ 
bling. 

“ I should not be guiltless before God,” Deborah 
resumed, “if I did not say to thee, Mend Strong, 

4 Thou art the man!’ ” 

He started like one struck with a sharp pain. 

44 It was in one of thy houses,” she went on, 
44 that I saw men mad with strong drink, tearing 
each other like wild beasts, and filling the air with 
curses; and this while thee was in church serving 
God l How oould thee think such service accept¬ 
able to the pure, and true, and loving Father of 
us all!” 

Deacon Strong rose hastily, strode across the 
room, and, opening the door of his office, motioned 
Deborah to retire. His convulsed feoe told of the 
wild storm that was in his heart. 

But Deborah did not stir. 

“ Go!” he exclaimed. 44 Go!” 

44 Thee had better letme remain,” was Deborah's 
calm response. 44 My going will not alter the 
truth of things; and it is the truth thee has to deal 
with. I may go, but that will remain.” 

The deacon stood for some moments looking at 
Deborah with a baffled expression on his face. 
Then he came back from the door and sat down 
again. His coarse passion was no match for the 
subtle strength of her quiet will. 

44 If we cannot ask the blessing of God upon any¬ 
thing that we receive, it will be an unsafe posses¬ 
sion, and curse us in the holding or in the using,” 
naid Deborah. 44 Does thee not believe this?” 

The deacon was silent. 

“ If thee believes God’s word thee believes it?” 

He still kept silence. 

“ I have not come to thee of my own will,” 
Deborah continued; “nor in anything to serve 
myself. A power that I cannot resist and be con¬ 
science-clear, has drawn me hither, and I speak to 
thee not of myself, but as one constrained by the 
Spirit of God. Thy soul is in great peril; for thee 
is not only consenting to the hurt of thy neighbor, 
but making gain of his hurt. It is an awful oak 
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that thee is taking, friend Strong; and thee has 
tcri&en it without due consideration. But now God 
upon thee to consider and take heed unto thy 
ways. He has sent me to warn thee of the dan¬ 
gers that lie in thy path, and the ruin that will 
surely overtake thy soul if thee does'not repent 
and cease from this evil thing. He has not sent 
me in wrath, but in love and meroy, that thy own 
soul, and the souls of all put in jeopardy through 
thee, may, if possible, be saved.” 

The heart of Deacon Strong sank within him. 
A.U his spiritual confidence was gone. The wings 
of his faith drooped, and no longer held him alar 
up in the serene atmosphere where he had dwelt 
on the day before. He was not now able to de¬ 
ceive himself by subtle reasonings, nor to rest 
assured of forgiveness and justification with God 
through loyalty to doctrine, while his life in the 
world set the pure precepts of the Gospel at de¬ 
fiance. 

44 1 have troubled thy spirit and brought thee 
into doubt and darkness,” said Deborah, reading 
in the deacon’s face his state of mind. 44 Thee 
does not see a clear path before thee. Thy steps 
falter and thy heart is faint. Now, 4 If any man 
lack wisdom,’ says the Apostle James, 4 let him 
ask of God, who giveth liberally, and upbraideth 
not’ We both lack wisdom now. Let us ask of 
him to give us light.” 

As Deborah said this, she knelt upon the floor— 
her companion not stirring from his ehair, but 
only covering his face with his hands—and in a 
few low and tenderly-uttered sentences asked God 
to bless the few words she had spoken, and make 
plain to the deacon the way in w^ieh He would 
have him walk. “Give him,” she said, “the 
Spirit of Christ, that, following in His footsteps, 
he may do good, oomforting the mourner, feeding 
the hungry, healing the sick, casting out devils; 
so that the world may be better for his life, and 
the 4 Well done, good and faithful servant,’ be his 
joyfUl welcome when Thou shalt call him to go up 
higher.” 

By this time a complete revulsion had taken 
place in the mind of Deacon Strong, and he was 
again as much under the influence of Deborah 
Norman as on the occasion of his previous inter¬ 
view with that young woman. When she arose 
from her knees, she made a movement as if about 
to retire; seeing which the deacon said: 44 No, not 
yet.” 

She looked at him earnestly. 

44 You were at Conlan’s saloon yesterday 7” 

“Yes.” 

“So I heard. It was there you saw men tearing 
each other like wild animals 7” 

“Yes.” 

“ What were you doing there 7” 

44 1 went in Christ’s name, hoping that I might 
turn some one from his evil ways.” 

44 It was not well. You should not have gone 
there,” said the deacon. 44 It is no place for a wo¬ 
man. Instead of doing good, you did harm. They 
were not fighting when you went in.” 

Deborah did not answer. 

44 It was your presence that stirred np strife; 
that set man against man.” 


“I went in -Christ’s name to do them good,” 
said Deborah, “and good will come of it.” 

44 If some one had not carried you to a place 
of safety, you might have been seriously in¬ 
jured.” 

44 Some one did carry me to a place of safety,” 
replied Deborah. 

44 You might as well have gone into a den of 
savage beasts,” said the deacon, warming. 

44 The lions did not hurt Daniel; nor the fire the 
Hebrew children. I am not afraid.” 

44 They have hurt many saints and martyrs, for 
all that. In these latter days God does not work 
miracles. If a man jump into a river he will 
drown; if he is thrown into a fiery furnace, he 
will be consumed; or if into a den of lions, he will 
be tom to pieces. We must not tempt God by 
setting his laws at defiance.” 

44 Where duty calls I must go,” answered Debo¬ 
rah, calmly; 44 and I know that I shall be safer in 
obedience than in disobedience.’ 

44 We may be mistaken as to our duty.” 

44 Not often. God gives us a very clear sight as 
to duty, so leaving ns without excuse. You know 
that it is wrong to rent your houses to be used for 
evil purposes, and let the gain of sin find its way 
into your hands.” 

The deacon’s growing confidence died out. He 
had meant to push Deborah to the wall in this 
argument; but she was too much for him. She 
set her thoughts in no vague expressions, bat 
spoke with a directness that left room for neither 
cavil nor excuse. 

“ If,” she added, 44 the fight in Conlan’s bar and 
my danger of being hurt should result in leading 
thee into the ways of dnty, and so into shutting 
up two or three doors by which many now pass 
through to death and hell, then both the fight in¬ 
duced by my presence and the danger into which 
I was brought, will result in good. 4 The wrath 
of man shall praise Him; but the remainder of 
wrath will He restrain.’ ” 

The deacon was no match for Deborah, and he 
folt it now as he had felt it before. Bhe accepted 
God's precepts as true, grfen for man’s highest 
good, and to be obeyed both as to the letter and 
the spirit. He believed them in a sort of legal and 
general sense, and regarded his acceptable obedi- 
enoe as somehow included in the righteousness 
which comes by faith. With her, Christian duty 
lay in that neighborly regard which Becks the good 
of others; with him, soundness of doctrine and 
faithtalnees to the services and ordinances of his 
church. His self-love and love of gain were per¬ 
petually leading him away from neighborly love, 
causing him to ignore the plainest Christian 
duties, and bringing his mind into such darkness 
of perception that he could not see how his life 
and actions among men were bnt the ultimate and 
intense expression of his real quality; while her 
denial of self was ever lifting her soul into higher 
spiritual atmospheres, in which Christian duty was 
seen to be love of the neighbor, and the life most 
acceptable to God, a life of good deeds, in which 
charity was the inspiring impulse. He shut his 
eyes to the needs of his fellow-men, while his 
thought of others had always some relation to 
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their service to himself; she, on the other hand, 
was ever thinking how she might serve others. 

No wonder he was no match for her in any con¬ 
test where spiritual weapons were to be used; for 
the finer steel of her sword of truth shattered his 
clumsy weapons, and penetrated the coarse scales 
of his armor at every blow and thrust. He bowed 
his head, and was for a long time silent. Deborah 
waited for him to speak. 

At length he said: 44 There are many sides to 
this thing, and you do not see them all. Suppose 
I should refuse to rent my house to Conlan; it 
will be no trouble for him to get another and go 
right on with his business. No abatement of the 
evil will follow.” 

Deborah fixed her calm eyes on the deacon’s 
face, but did not reply. As she looked at him her 
thoughts penetrated to his consciousness, and he 
aaw the weakness of his excuse. 

44 It is safest,” she remarked, “ to have no share 
in the gain of evil doing.” 

44 But I do not Bhare the gain. I have nothing 
to do with that,” said the deacon, warmly. 

“ Let us see,” returned Deborah. 44 Does thee 
not receive more rent for this property as a drink¬ 
ing-house than it would bring if occupied as a 
dwelling, or as a shop for the sale of useful articles 
only?” 

The deacon was silent. 

44 This being so,” continued Deborah, taking his 
silence for assent, 44 is not the excess of rent re¬ 
ceived thy share in the gain of a great iniquity?— 
the gain of the first day of the week as well as the 
gain of every other day? Is thee not, in fact, a 
partner with Conlan in this business of destroying 
the bodies and souls of men, and equally guilty 
before God?—nay, more guilty?—for thee has 
greater light and stands before the world as a 
Christian man and an exemplar of that Gospel the 
mission of which is to lift men into Heaven, not 
to drag them into the regions of everlasting woe. 
Friend Strong,” added Deborah, her voice taking 
on a warning tone, 44 this is an awfiil business! 
Thou art assuming a fearfui risk I The gain of this 
traffic is in thy handstand if thee does not cast it 
away it will curse thee with many sorrows; nay, 
it will shut thee out of Heaven; and what will it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? God is not mocked. What a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. Good if good; 
evil if evil. Thou art sowing evil seed, and the 
harvest of such seed is bitter.” 

The calmness which had marked Deborah’s de¬ 
portment from the beginning had given way to a 
sibyl-like excitement, and her voice had risen to 
an intense fervor. Her eyes shone with a starry 
brightness; her cheeks flushed; her manner was 
that of an inspired prophetess. The deacon was 
awed by this change, and still more by her con¬ 
victing utterances, which struck upon him with a 
condemning force that was half appalling. 

Deborah paused in her speech, checking herself 
with an effort. A sudden rush of feeling had car¬ 
ried her away from the quiet waters on which her 
soul was wont to rest, and borne her out into the 
swift current of enthusiasm. She had been so 
carried away once or twice before in her efforts to 


rebukq sin and bear testimony against evil doing?; 
and this passing as it were out of herself and into 
the control of unknown spiritual influences, per¬ 
plexed and troubled her. It seemed as though she 
were possessed, for the time being, by anotber 
spirit than her own; a spirit burning with fiery 
zeal, and impelling her to an indignant denuncia¬ 
tion of sin and wrong. The reaction that followed 
these states of abnormal excitement was very 
great, leaving her physically weak and mentally 
depressed, and with a painfttl, half-anxious im¬ 
pression that she was losing control of herself, and 
coming under the action of forces the nature and 
power of which she did not understand. A strong? 
undercurrent, drifting she knew not whither, 
seemed to strike her soul and bear it blindly 
away. 

It was this feeling that caused her to turn quickly 
from the deacon at the close of her passionate 
warning, and almost flee from his presence. Some 
time passed before the surprised and startled sub¬ 
ject of her rebuke could recover himself from the 
bewilderment into which he was thrown, and 
think with any degree of calmness. Her ringing? 
tones and strong utterances were still sounding in 
his ears; and he could not shake off the sense of 
guilt and condemnation before God which had 
taken possession of his soul. There was some¬ 
thing weird in the influence this young woman 
had thrown over him; a subtle power in her per¬ 
sonality that he knew not how to resist. A kind 
of awe dwelt with her image in his mind. As one 
who breaks the spell of a suffocating nightmare 
by a sudden effort, the deacon started up and 
harried from his office, taking his way to the mill. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A LL the Sunday strength of Deacon Strong had 
been lost in this brief interview with Debo¬ 
rah Norman. His spiritual pride; his self-cbnfi- 
dence; his contempt for the poor overseer, and 
anger at his presumption in setting himself up as 
a judge of one of God’s people, were gone now. 
As he walked toward the mill, he made a feeble 
effort to rise out of the valley of humiliation into 
which he had fallen. He tried to recover his lost 
indignation toward Mr. Trueford for having led 
him into the breach of a safe business rule; and 
especially did he try to put this man below him 
in thought. But all was vain. How should he 
meet him ? He almost dreaded the moment when 
they must come face to face. When they parted 
on Saturday evening, Amos Trueford stood, in 
moral stature, far above him. The manhood of 
this man had reasserted itself—had broken its ser¬ 
vile bonds, and stood erect in the freedom of living 
truth; and he had seen and felt his superior 
stature. But he had meant to thrust him back into 
his old place; to rebuke his presumption with 
stem and angry sentences; to whip him into the 
old submission as he would have whipped a dog 
for having growled at him. 

How utterly shorn of strength he was! Twice 
he checked his feet, and turned his steps in another 
direction in very dread' of meeting his overseer 
and standing humiliated before him, instead of 
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pushing him down with the lordly air of a con¬ 
scious superior. But this was adding folly to 
weakness. He felt ashamed of himself. 

Mr. Trueford was not in the office when Deacon 
Strong entered the mill. So he had a little time to 
settle his thoughts and compose his mind before 
thfl usual morning interview. What he expected 
was a certain air of superiority and self-assertion 
on the side of his overseer, who, as he naturally 
inferred, judging Amos Traeford by himself 
would seek to maintain the advantage he had 
acquired, and let his purpose be seen. He tried 
to prepare himself to meet this with the needed 
self-control, and to react upon it in such a spirit 
as not to precipitate a quarrel; for self-interest 
came forward again and warned him not to make 
a rupture with Mr. Trueford, who might, in his 
new-found independence, leave his service alto¬ 
gether ; and that would be an almost irreparable 
loss. 

He was sitting at his desk reading a letter, when 
he heard the sound of well-known feet. The 
office door opened, and his overseer came in. He 
did not look up, nor seem to notice the presence 
of Mr. Trueford, who remained for a few moments 
only, and then went out. It was over ten minutes 
before he appeared again. The deacon was as well 
prepared to meet him now as if he had put off the 
interview for hours; so he turned from his desk 
and looked up into his face. An instant sense of 
relief was felt by the deacon. Why? ho would 
hardly have acknowledged to himself. The truth 
was, he saw nothing of what he had expected to 
see $ but only the old grave, passive expression, 
and willingness to serve. So the question came 
naturally: “ All right this morning ?” 

“ Yes, sir; everything.” 

There was an unusual heartiness and satisfaction 
in the voice of Mr. Trueford as he thus replied 
that did not escape the ear of the mill-owner. Two 
or three queries rose to his lips, but he kept them 
back, not feeling sure as to where they might lead. 
Mr. Trueford waited for anything further his em¬ 
ployer might have to say, standing in his old, re¬ 
spectful attitude, but a little more erectly. The 
deacon rather felt than saw the changed state of 
this man; and in spite of his mental effort to push 
him back into his old abject and inferior condi¬ 
tion, a feeling of respect, rising almost to defer¬ 
ence, kept possession of his mind. 

44 Glad to hear it,” answered the deacon, after a 
rather prolonged silence; 44 1 don't know when 
I’ve beard you say as much.” 

44 Hope to say it often,” returned Mr. Trueford, 
the satisfaction expressed in his voice still stronger 
now. 

44 Why?” asked the deacon. He was off of his 
guard for an instant. This question gave his over¬ 
seer an opportunity to bring forward a subject for 
which he was least prepared. Before his inter¬ 
view with Maxwell and the young Quakeress, he 
bad settled the r6le he would act. Trueford was 
to be sternly rebuked, and the old role of docking 
for lost time restored. Bat his mind was at sea 
now. He almost held his breath for Mr. True¬ 
ford’sanswer. 

44 Because our people have gone to work in a 
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spirit I’ve not seen since I took charge of the 
mill.” 

The deacon had turned himself a little away, so 
as not to face his overseer; bat he wheeled around 
with a quick movement, and, looking up, asked 
in manifest surprise: 44 What do you mean? What 
kind of a spirit?” 

44 A spirit of cheerful industry. They feel now 
that they are to be treated with kindness and con¬ 
sideration, and they mean to do their best in re¬ 
turn. Not a man, woman or child feels this 
morning a sense of wrong. No one says, 4 I’ve 
been docked for more time than I lost, and I’ll 
make it up against the deaoon twice over, in shirk¬ 
ing, before the week’s out.’ Some who had lost 
time, and did not have it charged to them, are par¬ 
ticularly active. In foot, the whole tone of things 
is changed; and it’s my opinion that we’ll get 
more work this week, hand for hand, than was 
ever turned out before.” 

The deacon took a deep breath. A load seemed 
to fall away from him. And yet he was in a state 
of bewilderment and uncertainty. It might be as 
Mr. Trueford said; but such a condition of things 
could not last, for, measuring these people by 
himself^ he saw nothing to rest upon in mere 
good-will. Men could only be hold to service and 
duty by the force of a law that, if broken, brought 
loss or suffering. Any man of business experi¬ 
ence, and especially with an experience among 
such a miserable riff-raff crew as he had to deal 
with, knew that* Mr. Trueford was only a weak 
enthusiast; a mere dreamer. 8o he shook his head, 
closed his mouth hard, and set an expression of 
doubt upon his, face. 

44 We shall see,” replied tho other, cheerily. 
44 Give them, a fair trial, and, my word for it, you 
will be largely the gainer in money, to Bay noth¬ 
ing of a higher gain,” was added, in a more seri¬ 
ous voice. 

44 What higher gain?” demanded the deaoon, 
rousing himself. 

The overseer was trenching on questionable 
ground. He might be able to teach him some¬ 
thing about the management of a hundred un¬ 
godly men, women and children ; but he must not 
presume to go farther, or suggest anything about 
spiritual rewards. He knew all about the way to 
make his calling and election sure; and he didn’t 
want thing * that stood apart from each other 
mixed up by Mr. Trueford. But his question 
was out, and the overseer could do no less than 
answer it. 

The reply was in these words: 44 The satisfaction 
of knowing that your people are better off and 
happier; and that they think of you kindly and 
gratefully, instead of with anger and dislike. 
The satisfaction of knowing that”—Mr. Trueford 
paused, showing for an instant some hesitation, 
but went on in a dear and now very impressive 
voice, as of one who had a conscience in his 
speech— 44 of knowing that yon were making your 
Christianity practical, and showing to these poor 
lost sheep afar off in the wilderness of an unpity¬ 
ing world* that one who calls himself by the name 
of the Great Shepherd of souls is filled with His 
divine pity, and moved by His loving spirit.” 
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“Sir!” exclaimed the deacon, with a stern air 
and countenance. “Sir! you have gone too for!” 

“ I trust not,” replied Mr. Trueford, with a calm \ 
dignity that baffled the mill-owner, and struck his < 
Pharisaic anger deeper. “ If there is nothing in | 
what I have said, let it pass as the idle wind; but 
if the truth of God be in it, I pray you let it sink 
into your heart. I think God is speaking to us 
both; and it will be best for both of us if we give 
heed to what He is saying.” 

“ It will be better for you, Amos Trueford,” re¬ 
torted the deacon, sharply, “ to put a bridle on 
your tongue, and not 'presume to Bpeak for me or 
for God either. You went too for on Saturday; 
and I should have rebuked your infidel boldness 
then. It must stop here and now I One word 
more, and you and I part!” 

“As you will,” returned the overseer. “I am 
not here as your judge or monitor; but to serye 
you as faithfully as I can in the mill. I have only 
sought to make my service higher and better, and 
if^ in seeking to do it, I have ventured too for, you 
must forgive me for the sake of my good inten¬ 
tions.” 

He went out, leaving the deacon in great excite¬ 
ment. His self-esteem; his pharisaic pride; his 
religions dogmatism; and his Bense of spiritual 
elevation as compared with this non-professor, 
whose speech he considered blasphemous when he 
talked about God, were all assailed and hurt. He 
wad angry; and flowing into his anger came a 
feeling of contempt and rejection. He was not 
going to be turned into even a right course by a 
presuming fellow like this, who^set himself up as 
his judge; and while yet in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity, took upon himself to 
talk to him about God and his duty. The thing 
was an outrage! And as he dwelt upon it, and 
narrowed down his view to this one aspect of the 
case, he drifted back into his former state, and was 
the Deacon Strong of old; living, for the time being, 
among the old associates of his inner world of 
thought and feeling, and taking from them the 
counsel and comfort he needed. Very closely did 
they hold his mind to a consideration of his worldly 
advantage, and the danger of loss if he permitted 
himself to be drawn away from common sense 
and experience in the management of his affairs. 
They scooted at the visionary notions of Deborah 
and Mr. Trueford, and inspired him with a fooling 
of contempt for their professions of interest in 
humanity, which was not—for in his view it could 
not be genuine. It was an offense for these here¬ 
tical, not to say infidel, pretenders to a virtue 
higher than that of the saints, to set themselves in 
judgment upon one holding his high place in the 
church, and his indignation against them grew hot 
as the spiritual companions who were in agreement 
with his life and foith kept his thoughts busy and 
magnified himself to himself 

A conflict, invisible to mortal eyes, was now 
imminent; a conflict on which hung great issues 
in Kedron. Through the agency of a simple- 
minded but truly religious woman who took 
Christ’s words literally when He said of love to 
the Lord and love to the neighbor, “ On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets,” 


and the agency of a godless unbeliever, as he had 
styled Mr. Trueford when comparing him with 
himself, Deacon Strong had been brought within 
the sphere of angelic spirits who lifted his mind 
into a region where he could see with a clearer 
vision. From them there had flowed into his 
thoughts truer ideas of God, and jaster conceptions 
of (}uty. They had uncovered for him the founda¬ 
tions on which his spiritual house was bnilded, 
and revealed only sand in place of thp solid rock 
he had thought beneath him. They had endeavored 
to inspire him with high and noble aims; to lead 
him to use his ample means and large influence in 
doing good In his day and generation. They had 
tried to touch his heart with pity for the poor ; to 
remove the veil from his eyes so that h© could see 
the dreadful wrongs that were following in his 
footsteps as he walked through the world; to lift 
him above himself and nearer to God. And for a 
little while they were able to influence him for 
good. 

But, now, he had turned from these heavenly 
friends and counsellors, and was again consorting 
with the old companions of his soul, and suffering 
them to lead him. They flattered his self-16ve, 
and inflamed his cupidities, and restored the domi¬ 
nant pride which gave him so fine a sense of per¬ 
sonal superiority as compared with other men. 
He felt strong again, ready to lord It over the 
weak and trample down whatever set itself in his 
way. 

But there is a Providence with all men, leading, 
controlling, hindering or baffling; and there was 
no exception in the case of Deacon Strong. De 
what we may, we cannot take ourselves for a sin¬ 
gle instant of time out of the sphere of this Provi¬ 
dence, which acts upon and with each man, though 
with a difference according to his character. Its 
end is always the same—to withhold from evil and 
lead to good; but in no case to touch that freedom 
of will by which alone man is man and responsible 
for his actions. He stands In perfect equilibrium, 
but in the midst of opposing influences. Heaven 
is on one side, and hell upon the other; and he is 
at liberty to turn to whichsoever he will. From 
Heaven, angels come to him on the spiritual side 
of his life, and seek to inspire him with good 
affections and lift his soul to God; from hell, evil 
spirits draw near and do all, in their power to fill 
his soul with their false persuasions, their evil 
lusts and their cruel passions. But neither angels 
nor devils can lead him against his will. He turns 
to the one or the other of his own choice. But the 
moment he so turns, all hell, or all Heaven is on 
his side. If he yield to the solicitation of evil 
spiritual associates, and so turn himself away from 
the angels, his perceptions become darkened, his 
lust excited and his self-love strengthened; but if 
he resist these solicitations, and so turn himself to 
the angels, their true thoughts and tender, unsel¬ 
fish affections will flow in upon his soul, and he 
will be filled with pure desires and noble, Christian 
purposes. If a man take the side of good spirits 
and angels, all hell cannot destroy him; but if he 
take the side of evil spirits, all Heaven cannot 
save him! God has given his destiny into his own 
hands; but in so giving it, He has made it possible 
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for him to rise into angelic life. If he doea not, it 
Uf Decause he will not. 

But our loving Father never leaves ub in this 
simple equilibrium, to let the outcome be what it 
may. He knows that our inherited tendencies are 
nil upon the side of evil, and that we are perpetu¬ 
ally yielding to the solicitations of our spiritual 
enemies, and going over to their side; and that, 
unless we are brought back to a state in which 
img ftk can influence us, our ultimate destruction 
to oertain. 

To draw us back from the perilous condition 
into which our evil counsellors have brought us, 
is the never-ceasing work of His providence. 
Omnipotence might force us back; but force 
would destroy our freedom of will, and then we 
would cease to be men. God cannot save ns by 
destroying us. Of ourselves, like the suffering 
and repentant prodigal, we must return to our 
Father’s house. 

As in the case of the Prodigal Son, so in the case 
of all who, have wandered from God under the 
enticements of selfish and worldly influences, 
suffering is the benign agent that leads us back. 
Deep and agonising mental suffering with one, 
and bodily suffering with another, according as 
this or that may have power to quicken the con¬ 
science. One man suffers a great misfortune, and 
Is suddenly reduced from riches to poverty; an¬ 
other is stricken in his body by accident or sick¬ 
ness, and shut up for months in a lonely chamber; 
death comes in and desolates another’s household, 
and make- silent the chambers where once the 
voices of children made all the air musical. In a 
hundred different ways the hand of Providence 
troubles the false security of men and women, and 
by the way of suffering leads them back from the 
wilderness of sin into which their feet have 
strayed. In such times, the things of this world 
look poor and mean in comparison with the grand 
and glorious things of a higher world. Men see 
that they have been feeding on husks, while in 
their Father’s house immortal food is spread 
awaiting their return; and willingly, nay, often 
eagerly, do they turn their feet thitherward, and 
go back, walking in the God-given strength 
vouchsafed to every one who will accept and 
use it. 

It is not for the sake of himself alone that a man, 
spiritually astray, is so troubled in his natural 
life; but for the sake as well of others, upon whom 
he may act for good or evil. No one stands iso¬ 
lated in this world. Every word we utter, every¬ 
thing we do, every impression we make upon 
society, is beneficent or hnrtfril. We are parts of 
a great whole*—members and organs of a grand 
social man—and cannot possibly live to ourselves 
alone. This being so, the providence of God in its 
regard for the individual has regard also for every 
other man who may be affected by his life in the 
world; and the discipline and suffering required 
to break the selfish evil will, and torn a man from 
ways that lead to everlasting destruction, are as 
touch for the sake of his neighbor as himself. 

Deacon Strong, as we have seen, was a man of 
large influence in Kedron; and, unhappily, that 
influence was on the wrong side. Men and wo¬ 


men who came near him were rarely benefited by 
the contact. He had a strong, absorbing power, 
and generally took from society more than he 
gave; He waa like an organ in the human body 
that received more than it distributed, and grew 
larger, in proportion, than its neighboring organs, 
but in so growing disturbed the orderly life of the 
whole body of which it was a member, and laid 
the foundation for disease and suffering. 

In the providence of God that regarded liim with 
the rest, and operated for the good of all, he had 
been warned both by Deborah and his overseer; 
and, aroused by this warning, he had paused in 
the way he was going. Through them he had 
been lifted into v a higher region, and enabled to 
see the wrong he was doing in society, and the 
unchristian character of his life among men. 
There had been conviction of sin, a movement 
toward repentance in his heart, and the fruit of 
good deeds had already made their appearance. 

But this better state was not permanent. Too 
quickly flowed on again, and with a force made 
stronger by temporary obstruction, the current of 
his old selfish life. To him there was no delight 
in giving, no satisfaction in going out of himself 
and taking concern for others. Of his own free 
will he turned from the heavenly guests who were 
trying to lead him into the safe way of duty and 
self-denial, and took counsel with the evil spirits 
whose suggestions were in harmony with his de¬ 
praved and selfish nature. He was making a sad 
mistake. But God could not let him alone. His 
soul, and the souls of all who were affected by his 
life, were immortal and precious; and infinite 
love and mercy must still strive with him for their 
sakes as well as for his own. If ho would not 
hearken to the still, small voice of God in the 
murmur of summer airs, he must hear it in the 
rush and roar of the storm, and in the crash of a 
falling house he had builded on the sand 1 


CHAPTER XV. 


T HE deacon’s state was becoming worse than 
before his heart felt the touches of pity. He 
was like the man out of whom the unclean spirit 
had gone; he was walking in dry places, or in a 
mental region where no streams of heavenly truth 
were flowing, seeking rest and finding none. And 
now he was preparii\g to return unto his house— 
his old condition \of faith and life—and with seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself to dwell 
there again, his last state in danger of becoming 
worse than the first. 

The door of his office opened, and a small, 
wasted-looking man, with large, hungry eyes 
gleaming out from their deep sockets, came in. 
He hesitated, shuffling in his gait. It was Peter 
Ober. 

44 What do you want?” demanded the deacon in 
a rough, impatient voice that caused the intruder 
to start, look frightened and move back toward 
the door through which he had entered. 

44 1—I—sir. I wanted to—to—ask, sir. If—if—” 
But the poor man could not make known his 
request. He had come to ask a little favor, even 
the payment in advance of one dollar on his 
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week’s wages that he might get some sorely-needed 
refreshment for his sick wife. The small sum re¬ 
ceived on Saturday had nearly all been paid to the 
storekeeper for food already consumed, and what 
remained went but a little way in supplying their 
most pressing needs. Monday morning found 
Peter without a cent in his pocket. The stomach 
of his wife had refused the coarse food which he 
had eaten with the relish of hunger; and it was to 
get her some daintier morsels that he had come to 
ask this small advance on account of wages. But 
the deacon’s manner, so changed from what he 
had expected to find it, frightened and confused 
him. His petition died on his tongue. 

“ What are you here for ? Why don’t you go to 
Mr. Trueford?” demanded the deacon, scowling, 
as he waved his hand toward the door. 

Peter Ober staggered back, as if he’d been 
struck, and in a moment after disappeared from 
the office. 

The deacon did not use profane language. That 
would have been very wicked. But the angry 
execration that leaped into his thought was bitter 
with cursing. 

Mr. Trueford found him, not long afterward, 
sitting moodily at his desk. 

“What did Ober want?” he demanded of the 
overseer, looking at him with knit brows. 

“ The advance of a dollar on his week’s wages,” 
replied Mr. Trueford. 

“He can’t have it,” said the deacon, in a hard 
and positive voice. “ It’s just the way—give an 
inch and they’ll want an ell,” he continued, in 
tones of angry annoyance. “ I knew how it would 
be when you let him have his wages on Friday. 
We pay on Saturday, and not a dollar shall be 
given out hereafter except at that time. And see 
here, Mr. Trueford, I’ll have no more of the folly 
we enacted last week. I wish the time kept as 
usual, and the loss marked as usual.” 

“But you don’t mean to dock as usual,” 
surprise mingled with regret in the overseer’s 
voice. 

“Yes, I do. I understood what I was about 
when I made the regulation, and was a fool ever 
to have deviated from it. It’s all your fault; and 
for the trouble that may come of it you will be to 
blame. Hereafter, please to mind your own busi¬ 
ness.” 

There was a great deal of asperity in the deacon’s 
manner. 

“The mill is yours,” said the overseer, with a 
quiet dignity that fretted his omployer. He made 
no further remark, though the deacon sat con¬ 
fronting him and waiting for him to go on. 

Mr. Trueford was turning to his own desk for 
the purpose of making some entry in one of the 
account-books, when the other said, sharply: “I 
wish it understood, once and for all, that you are 
not to come again between me and any of my peo¬ 
ple. I make my rules to suit myself, and if any 
one doesn’t like them, he’s at liberty to go else¬ 
where. What’s the good of a rule if it isn’t kept. 
There is no easier way to demoralize a community 
than by letting them evade the law, or set it at de¬ 
fiance. I expect all sorts of trouble this week. 
But I’ll bring matters back to the old order of 


things or something will break. And if you'll 
accept a friend’s advice, Mr. Trueford, you’ll keep 
out of my way.” 

“ I trust you will come into a better mind before 
the week closes,” remarked the overseer. 

“ A better mind 1 How dare you, sir!” 

The deacon’s face grew dark with the congesting 
blood that flowed into it. There was menace in 
his tones. 

Mr. Trueford made no reply, but turned to hi* 
desk and began writing in the account-book. H© 
was hurt and deeply troubled. In imagination, 
he had seen a new order of things at the mill; and. 
his heart had been going out into it with a glow 
of pleasant feeling. Thought had become busy 
with plans and improvements. He saw change© 
in progress both inside and outside of the estab¬ 
lishment; changes affecting the lives, character© 
and external condition of the work-people. A 
better ventilation of all the rooms was to be made; 
improved machinery substituted in some of the 
departments, by which better results, with leas 
wear and tear of nerve and muscle, could be 
gained; and more humanity, and less injustice, 
made to prevail. Ho had already given thought 
to the cost of repairing and improving the miser¬ 
able hovels owned by the deacon, and let to many 
of his operatives at a rental which gave him 
twenty-five jJer cent, a year on their cost. How 
this desert* had begun to blossom in his fancy, as 
the rose 1 

The weight that came down upon Mr. Trne- 
ford’s feelings was felt as a bodily pressure also, 
and as he wrote Ills head bowed low over his book. 
Tears came into his eyes, blurring his sight. He 
was in the bitterness of a great disappointment; 
and the bitterness, as it went deeper, began to stir 
his indignation and arouse him to new courage. 
The old, weak, craven spirit had died out after his 
first encounter with the deacon, and he felt the 
strength and confidence of his new-found man¬ 
hood. Not for himself had he braved the anger 
of one who had so long trampled on and despised 
him, but for the sake of the poor who were op¬ 
pressed and wronged. And should he desert them 
now, because their oppressor was turning again 
to set his iron heel upon their necks? 

“ As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” He remembered* now these 
words of our Lord, and felt them as spoken to 
himself and for this occasion. 

“If brave, true words can help them, I will 
speak the words,” said the overseer to himself. 
He raised his bent head, and turning, looked at 
Deacon Strong, who was still glowering at him. 
There was not much to count on in the coarse, 
iron face he saw before him. 

“ Wait a little, Deacon Strong,” said Mr. True¬ 
ford, speaking calmly, but with great earnestness. 

“ The new way may prove better than the old way. 
The week has begun auspiciously. A larger per¬ 
centage than usual of our hands are at work, and 
a better spirit prevails.” 

He was not able to go any farther. The deacon’s 
pent-up wrath exploded, and he raved in a blind 
sort of fury for several minutes, ending his half- 
insane denunciation of the overseer, by saying: 
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“ If you presume to speak of this again, I’ll dis¬ 
miss you from my service!” 

It was on the lip of Mr. Trueford to say that he 
would consider himself dismissed, and look out 
for another place; but he forbore, thinking it best 
not to speak in the heat of his indignation. But 
of one thing he was there resolved—to leave the 
deacon’s service at the first opportunity for change 
that offered, unless a different order of things 
oould be inaugurated at the mill. He would not 
be a party to the old oppressions any longer. 

On leaving Deacon Strong’s office, Deborah 
went directly home, walking with hasty steps. 
The strain on her feelings had been very great; 
and as the unnatural enthusiasm into which she 
had been wrought died out, it left her body weak 
mnd her mind depressed. Shadows fell upon her. 
Doubt and sadness came into her soul. She had 
lost herself for a brief time, and drifted out upon 
an unknown sea; and the incident was troubling 
her spirit. 

Tho little strength that remained gave out as 
Deborah reached her chamber, and sho fell across 
her bed in utter exhaustion, where she remained 
so still, for almost tho space of an hour, that one 
looking at her would have thought her fainting, or 
in a deep sleep. Sho had taken up a burden of 
duty too heavy for one so frail of body and sensi¬ 
tive of soul; the strain had been too severe, and 
nature was exacting her penalty. 

When Deborah rose from the bed, she was very 
pale, hep eyes heavy, and her mouth almost sad in 
its expression. After bathing her face, smoothing 
back her hair, and making some changes in her 
dress, she sat down with the Bible in her hands 
and read for a long time, deeply absorbed in its 
pages. When she laid the volume aside, a more 
serene look was on her countenance; but the color 
did not come back. For the next hour she was 
busy with her needle. At tho end of this time 
Mrs. Conrad came into her room and said, in: 
great excitement: “Such a dreadful thing has! 
happened! Deacon Strong has been caught in 
some machinery and nearly crushed to death! 
They’ve just carried him past on a settee. They 
say he’s awfully hurt, and can’t live.” 

Deborah clasped her hands together in mute 
pain, her face growing whiter. Then, lifting her 
eyes upward, she said: 44 May God pity him!” 

“ Which is more than the deacon does to any 
one else,” broke in Mrs. Conrad, her dislike 
asserting itself. 44 It’s a judgement on him for—” 

44 Hush!” said Deborah. 44 Don’t say that. God 
is love.” 

44 And suppose He is?” returned Mrs. Conrad; 
“does that alter the case? Not a bit of it! I 
wouldn't give much for His love for the weak and 
poor if He didn’t bring up their oppressors with a 
round turn now and then, as He’s just done with 
the deacon. That kind of love means something.” 

44 Hustf! hush!” answered Deborah, putting up 
her hands. “Let us not presume to speak for 
God.” 

44 But you see, Miss Norman, the thing’s done, 
and nothing happens by chance, you know. The 
deacon’s an old hypocrite, and has been grinding 
his poor people at the mill awfully. Now the 
vol. ran.—27. 


Bible tells us that the oppressor shall be cast down 
and utterly destroyed. That the wicked may 
flourish for awhile like green bay trees, but the 
time will come when, 4 Lo, they are not!’ And 
maybe the deacon’s time’s come. It won’t be any 
loss to Kedron when ho goes out; but a good 
riddance; and I for one will say, 4 Amen!’ Oh, 
you needn’t look so dreadful about it, Miss Nor¬ 
man ! I wouldn’t hang him nor shoot him my¬ 
self. But if God will just take him off, I don’t 
care much in what way He does it. It will be all 
right, of course.” 

44 Was any one else hurt?” asked Deborah. 

44 1 didn’t hear,” replied Mrs. Conrad. 44 But I 
guess not. They’re all hurt bad enough as it is, 
and this about sets them even.” 

Deborah had arisen while Mrs. Conrad was 
speaking, and w r as putting on her cloak. 

44 Where are you going?” asked the latter. 

44 To see how badly friend Strong is hurt.” 

44 You are not going to do anything of the kind,” 
was tho positive reply. 44 That’s tho doctor’s busi¬ 
ness, not yours. So just take your things off 
again. I shall have something to say about this.” 

And Mrs. Conrad showed a spirit in her manner 
that Deborah saw would be supplemented by 
physical force if needed. 

44 If you’re so anxious to know how he is,” 
addod Mrs. Conrad, 44 I’ll run up to the deacon’s 
house myself and find out everything. But you’re 
not going.” 

And she took Deborah’s cloak away from her 
and threw it across a chair. 

Deborah was passive to this assertion of autho¬ 
rity on the part of her kind-hearted friend. 

44 As you will,” she replied, dropping back into > 
the weaker state of mind from which she had been, 
aroused by tho news of Deacon Strong’s accidont, 
and again conscious that strength had gone out of 
her. 

It was nearly half an hour before Mrs. Conrad’s 
return. During the time, Deborah’s thoughts 
were restless and disturbed by questions of duty, 
and especially her duty toward the deacon. Was 
there not a providence in this disaster which had 
fallen upon him ? She had already helped to stir 
his heart with good impulses, and awaken in his. 
soul a sense of responsibility to which ho had be- 
fore seemed a total stranger. Might not this be to 
him only the beginning of a new state—the break¬ 
ing up of the hard soil df his natural mind by the 
ploughshare of suffering, so that the good seeds of 
charity could be sown therein, take root, and bear 
precious fruit? 

Such were her thoirchts when Mrs. Conrad came • 
back, showing a solJlr face as she entered Debo- - 
rah’s chamber. 

44 How is he?” was the eager question that met 
her as she came in. 

44 The doctors say he’s all broken to pieces,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Conrad, 44 and that it will bo as much 
as ttye bargain if he escapes with his life.” 

44 Where is he hurt?” asked Deborah. 

44 All over. Both legs are broken, and one armr 
is mashed so that it will have to be cut off. Two 
or three ribs are crushed, and he’s hurt badly 
inside.” 
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A faintness came upon Deborah, and she would 
have fallen from her chair if Mrs. Conrad had not 
caught her in her arms, and carried her to the bed. 
The good old lady then refused to answer any 
more questions about the deacon. 

“ You’re not fit to hear of such dreadful things,” 
she said. “ Don’t think any more about it. It’s 
done, and can’t be helped; and the deacon’s only 
got himself to blame. If he’d had any bowels of 
compassion for other people, God wouldn’t have 
sent this judgment upon him. You needn’t look 
at me so! Things don’t come by accident. And 
when a man like Deacon Strong is brought up all 
standing, you may be sure that God’s hand is 
In it.” 

“ But only in a permissive way,” said Deborah, 
in a faint voice. 

l * It doesn’t matter at all how it’s done,” replied 
Mrs. Conrad. “ The hand' of God is in it all the 
same. He sets up whom He will, and puts down 
whom He will; and He’s put the deacon down in 
a way that he’ll not soon forget.” 

Deborah drew a deep sigh. She did not feel 
•strong enough for an argument with Mrs. Conrad, 
And so remained silent. A great weakness had 
fallen upon her. For many days the strain on her 
nerves had been severe and unusual. Though 
Jong given to good works and ministrations, her 
life had been quiet and unobtrusive. It was only 
Tocently that she had felt constrained to bear testi¬ 
mony against some of the grosser wrongs that 
'curse society, and to rebuke and warn evildoers. 
•Only after a long period of prayer and self-repres¬ 
sion, and struggle with a sensitive and retiring 
mature, had she found courage to set her feet in the 
ways to which she felt herself called. The un- 
matural strength, bom of a high purpose, which 
bad sustained her up to this time, was ebbing 
mow; and as the wave receded, it left her weak, 
•depressed and, for awhile, almost helpless. In 
this state, which continued for a great many days, 
;she was passive in the hands of Mrs. Conrad. 

The deacon was very badly hurt. Just how he 
got caught in the machinery that nearly crushed 
his life out, he could never tell. He was not in a 
.good state of mind when, about an hour after the 
ireader left him in his office, he took a tour of in¬ 
spection through his works. He did not feel 
kindly toward anybody or anything. It had come 
into his thoughts, absurdlv enough, that his over¬ 
seer had entered into a*league with his people 
:against him; that his rule at the mill was to bo 
subverted, and that a new order of things, more 
favorable to thorn, and, of course, adverse to his 
Interests, was to bo introduced. All Mr. True- 
ford’s talk about the good-will of this one and that; 
the cheerful spirit with which the week opened; 
and the promise of larger results at the week’s 
end, he regarded as a mere blind to deceive him. 
With a feeling of angry contempt he rejected it all, 
fend set his mind, with its whole strength, to his 
•pew purpose. He would restore everything to the 
•old order; he would rule with a rod of iron as 
before, and make his will the law of his business. 
How clearly it came to his mind, that to substi¬ 
tute the will, and wishes, and selfish interests of 
his work-people for his own in the management of 


his establishment, would be the blindest of all 
follies. As well might the captain of a ship con¬ 
sult his sailors about the discipline of his vessel! 
They were, in his estimation, a thriftless, shirk¬ 
ing, ill-assorted crew at the best, whom ho de¬ 
spised. He had no goodwill toward them, and In 
his heart grudged the wages he was compelled to 
dole out every week. 

A man in his mood finds plenty of evil coun¬ 
sellors in the spiritual associates that gather around 
him, attracted by his peculiar state of feeling. 
The better angels of his life are pushed away and 
held so far off that they cannot influence or protect 
him. He can no longer hear their truer and better 
suggestions; he can no longer feel their softening 
and humanizing sphere. Heaven recedes and hell 
comes near. They who dwell with God in that 
love of His precepts which inspires obedience^ 
dwell in a region of comparative safety. They 
are not in the danger that surrounds men who 
suffer; themselves to come under the influence of 
evil associates both as to the inner and outer life. 
We all know that there is more personal danger 
in associating with bad men than with good men. 
They prey upon, and hunt and.kill each other in 
the heat of passion. No one can be called safe in 
their company. 

Now, in coming under the influence of evil 
spiritual associates, we come likewise into great 
danger. They are not our friends; and they 
gather about us, attracted by our selfishness, our 
lusts and our evil passions, seeking to do hs harm. 
The greatest injury they can do is to pervert our 
minds by false persuasions, and corrupt our hearts 
by filling them with evil desires. But is it not 
possible for them to go beyond this? May they 
not, in some moment of bodily peril, so blind and 
obscure our perceptions as to make it impossible 
for us to see the way of escape? If angels and 
good spirits were our close companions then, they 
could give presence of mind so that we might see 
the way out of danger. But evil spirits would 
not do this, but rather seek to confuse our thoughts 
and dethrone our reason. 

Very certain it was, that, as Deacon Strong went 
hither and thither through his mill, moving about 
under a pressure of feeling much higher than 
usual, and with a hard set mouth and a cold glitter 
in his unpitying eyes, he was not in the com¬ 
panionship of angels. The friends of his soul 
were not gentle, pure, loving, full of tenderness 
and charity; but accusing, cruel and pitiless. The 
men and women about him were not immortal 
souls for whom Christ died, but human machines 
out of whose nerves and sinews he was extracting 
money. 

It happened that as he was passing through one 
of the rooms, a pale-faced girl who had charge of 
some spindles, caused, through some unsteadiness 
of hand, a derangement in the machinery. She 
was one of the girls in whom a temporary interest 
had been awakened in his mind. Her name was 
Lucy Jenks. The kindness shown by the deacon, 
and the genuine concern for her welfare which he 
had expressed to her mother, had put a new life 
into the weak and exhausted girl. Against her 
mother’s wishes she had come to work this mom* 
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lug, trusting to gain such favor with tho deacon as 
to lead him still further to consider her case and 
tliat of her sister Jenny, and give them easier 
positions in the mills. But she had miscalculated 
tier strength. A sight of the deacon’s clouded 
brows as he came into the room, dashed her spirits. 
She saw neither kindness nor pity in his iron &ce, 
but only stem and cruel exaction. Strength and 
hope went out of her heart. Her hands became 
unsteady and lost their skill. Then came a jar and 
whirr of machinery, the meaning of which the 
deacon’s practised ear knew too well, and he turned 
upon her with a torrent of angry and threatening 
words that frightened the poor girl, and almost 
broke her heart, for had she not been hoping for 
good-will and kindness from the deacon, whose 
promises to her mother had been like green, re¬ 
freshing places in the weary desert of her life. 
Like a cheating mirage, all was gone in an in¬ 
stant ! 

“ Go home!” cried the deacon, in uncontrolled 
passion. “ Go home, and stay home!” 

Weak in every limb—so weak that she could 
scarcely stand—and trembjing violently, Lucy 
Jenks shrunk outf, many pitying eyes following 
her, and made her way home as best she could. 

A dozen times every day had Deacon Strong 
stood just where he was standing when his wrath 
poured itself out on the frightened girl. He knew 
every wheel and band in the mill; every lever, 
cam and pinion; every spot where circumspec¬ 
tion was requisite; every dangerous place; and 
could have • gone about blindfolded in safety. 
Strangely enough now, his first step after he had 
driven Lucy from the room was in the wrong 
direction, and ere the cry of warning that came 
from a dozen lips could reach his ears, a great iron 
arm had caught him by the shoulder and thrown 
him in among the crushing cogs, from which a 
few moments after he dropped into the room 
below a mangled and bloody heap of quivering 
llesh! 

{To be continued.) 


RACHEL DILLOWAY’S SON.* 

BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

S HE caned him back after a while. “ Robert! 
where are you?” 

It seemed as if the silent tears she had been 
shedding had washed away the pain, the sorrow, 
the humiliation of years. A soft peace was on her 
face. Her eyes were radiant. Robert looked down 
upon her with a mist of tears gathering in his own. 

"This has been such a terrible mistake,” he 
said, as he took her hand. “ But It is all over now; 
and I think you have been drinking of the foun¬ 
tain of youth since I left you twenty minutes 
ago!” 

Her lips quivered. Her newly won joy was 
something too sacred to talk about; but she knew 
there must be much that her companion longed 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by Mas. Julia C. R. Does, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 


both to hear and to tell. In a very few words she 
told him of the events of the last few dhys, and of 
the box she had seen in Rose’s room. 

"Tell me something about Isabel Leighton!” 
she said, drawing him to a seat beside her. “ I 
have a very different sort of interest in her now. 
O Robert r 

She stopped short, again overcome by the rush 
of commingled emotions. 

"I know,” he said. “You have been in the 
fiery ftimace. Sometime you shall tell mo all— 
when you are stronger and calmer.” 

He was hardly stronger, hardly calmer himself 
The ghost of the past had confronted him, too, that 
day. But he told her a long story, feeling sure 
that every word he spoke was effacing some scar, 
and healing some wound. With every stroke- of 
his brush he was blotting out the old, and painting 
in the new. 

He had met Isabel Leighton in Paris, the year 
before his brother Royal went abroad. Her Cither 
was connected in some official way with the Amer¬ 
ican Legation. Ho lived elegantly and entertained 
handsomely, making his countrymen especially 
welcome to his hospitable home. It was tho old, 
old story. Isabel was young, brilliant, beautiful 
and bewitching. Robert was young, ardent and 
susceptible; all the more so perhaps, because until 
circumstances threw him into close association 
with the Leightons, he had devoted himself en¬ 
tirely to his studies, seeing nothing of the gay life 
of Paris. 

Mr. Leighton, a southern gentleman of wealth 
and high social position, was proud of his young 
compatriot, who was already rising into eminence. 
More than that, he liked him personally, and made 
him feel that he was always a welcome addition to 
the family circle. As for Isabel herself— 

“ Well—” said Robert, covering his eyes with 
one hand and stroking his brown beard with the 
other—a fashion of his when deeply moved. “ I 
do not blame her; I never have blamed her. She 
did not know what she was about, perhaps, any 
more than I did, until it was too late. The horse 
was stolen, you see,” he added with a faint 
smile, “before she thought to lock the stable 
door. 

“ She learned to love me, I cannot doubt, almost 
unconsciously; and when the knowledge of my 
love and of her own broke upon her, she floated idly 
on the soft, warm current for awhile, happy in the 
present, and taking no thought for the future. But 
she was even then engaged to the man she after¬ 
ward married—and for weeks she did not toll me. 
That was her great mistake. He was much older 
than herself, a friend of her father’s, and his estate 
joined that of the Leightons. She felt for him a 
quiet, daughterly affection, and was content enough 
with her lot, I judge, until her evil destiny—and 
mine—threw us together. Then for awhile she 
overrated her strength. She thought herself—I 
am giving you her own version of the matter— 
strong enough to brave her father’s anger, and the 
fierce displeasure of the whole army of Sterlings 
and Leightons, for my sake. But—she could not 
do it. It was a family arrangement, and it must 
be submitted to.” 
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“What course did her lather take? Was he 
harsh with her?” asked Rachel. 

“ He never knew anything about it,” was the 
answer. “ She would never allow me to speak to 
him on the subject; saying She could manage it 
herself better than I could. She knew, probably, 
that he would forbid me the house at om&, for he 
considered the honor of the Leightons involved in 
the fulfilment of his daughter's pledge; and look¬ 
ing at the matter from his standpoint, I do not know 
that I could have blamed him. Then—besides—” 

Robert hesitated for a moment, taking up the 
long, yellow curl, and holding it where it glittered 
in the sunshine. 

“ Oh—well!” he said, laying it back and looking 
at Rachel with a slight, half-questioning smile. 

“ You left your sentence unfinished,” she re¬ 
marked. “ What were you about to say ?” 

“ Isabel was fond of pomp, and luxury, and all 
‘ the pride of life,’ ” he said.. “ I was a student—a 
mere man of books—living on the allowance made 
mo by my father. A liberal one, it is true; but 
not such an one as would have maintained her in 
the style to which she had been accustomed. I 
have thought since that she knew her own nature 
better than I did; and tliat in spite of her love, 
which I never doubted, she would not have been 
happy in the home I could then have given her. 
But of course I did not see this in the exaltation of 
a first love-dream. I did not think much about 
the bread-and-butter question, in fact.” 

“ And that was the ond of it?” 

“ Yes—I was asked to join the African Expe¬ 
dition and I did so; I was glad to put an ocean be¬ 
tween us. She came back to America and I never 
heard from her afterward. * Rose and Daisy are not 
in the least like her. I cannot think of them as 
being her daughters.” 

“ Rose's hair is like that,” said Rachel, glancing 
at the curl. 44 1 thought of it the lirst time I saw j 
her.” 

44 Yes; but there is no other resemblance. Daisy 
has blue eyes, but they are not like her mother’s, 
though hers were like sapphires. The difference 
is in the expression, I suppose.” 

“ How about the boxes, Robert? They are pre¬ 
cisely alike—save that one has her monogram and 
one has yours.” 

“ The boxes were a young man’s whim—noth¬ 
ing more, unless you throw in a charitable im¬ 
pulse or two. There was a little Italian who kept 
a tiny shop in the Rue St. Martin. lie did ex¬ 
quisite work; but whether it was owing to his 
invalid wife, or his blind fathor, or his crowd of 
children, ho was always in trouble, always in 
want of money. One day I went to him in pur¬ 
suit of some trifle, when ho brought out those two 
boxes, finished save as to the monograms, and 
begged me to buy one of them for my wife, sister, 
sweetheart or friend. Isabel’s birthday—we were 
cultivating a very Platonic sort of friendship just 
then—was drawing near; and, romemboring it, I 
at once bought one, leaving it with him for the 
putting on of her monogram. When I went for it, 
two or three days after, I found him In groat dis¬ 
tress, his wife having died, one of his little boys 
being very ill, and his creditors clamorous for 


money. I always had a passion for mosaics; and 
moved partly by the beauty of the little caskets, 
partly by the desire to help the man, and partly 
by a sentimental fancy, I Anally took both, order¬ 
ing my own monogram to be placed upon the 
other, and sent Isabel’s to her on her /Ste day, 
filled with the choicest bonbons I could find in all 
Paris. I remember I took great pains in select¬ 
ing them,” he added, with a touch of irony both 
in his voice and in the "half-smile that curled his 
lip for a moment. “Heigh ho! I wonder if that 
young fellow was I, Rachel—this very identical 
Robert Dilloway who is sitting here ? Somehow 
I find it hard to recognize him.” 

The young people had come home from church 
long ago, and half tho afternoon had worn away 
as they two sat there talking of Robert’s past. 
Much was said which it would take too long to 
repeat here. But very little of it related directly 
to Rachel, or to the misunderstanding that had so 
shadowed her life. That was something it would 
not do to talk about, and Robert’s delicate nature 
accepted tho fact with but few words. Sometime 
she might bo able to speak freely to him of oil she 
had borne during those silent years; but it would 
not bo to-day, nor to-morrow. If her sorrow* had 
been reticent, her joy w’ould bo no less so. It was 
sacred, as her pain had been, to herself and to 
Royal. 

But as he left the room he turned in the door¬ 
way, for somo ono of the last words that aro always 
presenting themselves under such circumstances. 
It remains unspoken to this day. Rachel stood in 
the middle of the chamber with her hands clasped 
upon her breast, and her eyes uplifted to a crayon 
portrait of her husband that hung above her 
writing-desk. Her lips moved as if in prayer, 
and her face was rapt, intense, yet radiant with an 
ineffable joy. 

Robort stole softly away, leaving her to her 
communion with her lover, who had been dead 
and was alivo again, who had been lost and was 
found. 

Katy had told of Professor Dilloway's arrival, 
and Roy could hardly wait for him to make his 
appearance down-stairs. Was his unde’s sudden 
return from New York connected in any way with 
his mother's unaccountable seclusion? Would 
the spell that had seemed to bind them all be 
broken now, and tho shadow be lifted from the 
house? As hour after hour passed, his wonder 
and anxiety increased. Rose and Daisy had gone 
directly to their own room on coming in, and still 
remained there. He had no one with whom to 
talk, and to read was impossible. He oould only 
sit in the library—and wait. 

But when the professor came down-stairs, in¬ 
stead of joining him there, or even peeping in as 
was his wont, he went swiftly through the hall to 
the Tower-room; and before Roy could rush to 
the door and waylay him, he had locked him¬ 
self in. 

In sheer desperation, Roy took down a copy of 
Sin tram from the shelf, feeling that he, too, dwelt 
in an enchanted castle, and that the oompany of 
the Little Master himself was hardly more to be 
dreaded than his own thoughts. 
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Some of you can understand the feeling that) 
made Rachel dress herself as for a festival that 
day. It was the outward expression of the inward 
joy, and was as fitting as were the black robes she 
wore when Royal Dilloway was buried. 

It was two hours afterward when Roy heard 
her step upon the stairs, and sprang to meet her. 
One glance at her face was enough. He drew her 
into the library and shut the door. 

Bo not ask me what passed between them. I 
think they never told any one. But by and by, 
when it was almost dark, there was again the 
rustling of soft, silken garments in the hall, and 
the sound of light footfalls, that made the hearts of 
both mother and son beat warmly. Both rose as 
the door swung silently inward, and Rosamond 
Sterling stood for an instant with downcast eyes, 
framed in the dark, arched portal. She had 
caught one swift glimpse of the room she sup¬ 
posed vacant, and had seen who were its occu¬ 
pants. Then she turned to fly, her cheeks flaming 
with sudden scarlet. 

But Rachel glided—I use the word advisedly; no 
other can fitly describe the rapid, easy grace with 
which she reached the side of Roy's fair young 
love—Rachel glided across the large room, and 
laid her hand on Rose’s shoulder. 

“ Do nob run away from us,” Bhe said, softly. 
44 Rose—my dear daughter l” 

Rose cast one quick glance at her face, and in an 
instant they were locked in each other’s arms. 

44 Roy has told me everything,” Rachel whis¬ 
pered, u and we understand each other perfectly. 
There has been a sad mistake—but never was 
daughter more welcome to a mother’s heart than 
you are to mine. Will you believe it, Rose?” 

44 Yes,” she answered. 44 It would make me so 
wretched not to believe it I” 

44 And there’s to be no going back to ‘Aunt 
Jane’s linter,’ ” said Roy, who had suddenly found 
his arms were long enough to clasp them both. 
44 Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth;” and as the “linter” was the source of the 
young fellow’s greatest uneasiness at that mo¬ 
ment, it was of that he first spake. 

44 No,” said Rachel, kissing the flushed cheek 
that was half-hidden on her bosom, “I cannot 
spare my daughter. She will live w;th her 
mother till she gives herself to you.” 

Daisy, who had followed Rose, stood a little 
apart during this scene, in wide-eyed wonder. It 
had passed very quickly, and no one had noticed 
the cftiild. Just then she gave a little cry that 
seemed in doubt whether to be a laugh or a sob. 

Rose turned instantly, with outstretched arms, 
while Roy extended his hand. 

44 Come here, my little sister,” he said, putting 
both arms around her. “I shall be always on 
hand hereafter to pick you up out of snowdrifts, 
and to take care of you, lest at any time you dash 
your foot against a stone—and sprain your ankle.” 

“ Why!” she said. 44 What does it mean? Are 
you—are you going—going to—” stopping short 
In a bewilderment that did not further speech. 

“ It means that your dear sister will be my wife 
one of these days,” he answered. “Will you 
give her to me, Daisy?” 


44 You should have asked me that before it was 
all settled, I think,” she said, trembling all over. 
44 But I always told her how nice you were—nicer 
than anybody else!” 

Whereat they all laughed—as happy folks will, 
upon the smallest provocation. 

44 But it means another thing, too,” said Rachel, 
as she drew Daisy to her side. 44 It means that 
my life has suddenly grown very rich; and that I, 
who have been so mueh alone, am to have two 
little girls to love me, Daisy.” 

Robert entered the room just then. There was 
no need of words to explain the situation, and he 
waited for none. 

“God bless you, my boy!” he said, clasping 
Roy’s hand. But there was a grave tenderness in 
his manner, that only Rachel fully comprehended, 
as he kissed Rose Sterling’s forehead and lifted 
Daisy to a seat upon his knee. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

HERE need be no hurry. Even Roy felt thak 
And when Rachel said, in one of their many 
fUll, free talks: 44 This marriage is very dear to 
my heart, Roy. But you are both young, and 
delay in your case does not mean separation with 
its dangers and anxieties. It only means that you 
will be growing nearer oach other day by day, and 
learning to understand each other better. I would 
be glad if the wedding-day might be postponed 
for a full year.” 

When she said this, her son answered: 44 It shall 
be just as you wish, mother. You shall give mo 
my Rose when you see fit; in your own good time 
and way.” 

And Rose, who had been a little afraid of being 
hurried into a speedy marriage, whispered: 44 You 
are so good to me, Mrs. Dilloway; so good to take 
my part! For I did not want to be married just 
yet. We are happy enough as we are.” 

But there was no going back to the 44 linter,” 
save on brief visits to Aunt Jane, whose kindness 
to her young lodgers was never forgotten. The 
seven trunks, and the pretty china, the pictures 
and the bronzes, were removed to Dilloway 
House { but all the other dainty appointments 
were left with the good old lady for Jane Maria’s 
benefit, when she should come home on a visit to 
the little brown cottage on the Doncaster Road. 

Rose took her place at once as the daughter of 
the house, who, God willing, would one day be its 
mistress. There were no attempts at disguises or 
concealments. Roy went about his daily business 
with renewed ardor, finding each day too short for 
what he wished to do and to learn ; while through¬ 
out the warp and woof of the two lives that were 
one, and yet not one, ran the golden thread of a 
pure and happy love. 

So passed the winter, and it was spring again. 
The wedding was to be in the autumn, and Rose 
was beginning to think about her trousseau. She 
had given it an occasional thought through the 
winter, for that matter, as what girl would not? 
Rachel, who had no false pride, and who knew 
perfectly well that Rose would be far happier if 
she felt entirely independent, as fiir as the question 
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of pocket-money was concerned, had said to her, 
in the general settling of affairs: “ I want you to 
feel, my child, that you are to continue your deal¬ 
ings with Mr. Farrington, or not, just as best 
pleases you. He likes your designs and will 
always be glad to pay for them.” 

The grateful glance she received in reply, showed 
her that her knowledge of womanhood had not 
been at fault, and that she had relieved Rose of 
one source of perplexity. This putting forward 
of Mr. Farrington in the matter was a great help. 

In this way quite a sum had accumulated in the 
little portemonnaie, for neither Rose nor Daisy had 
many wants. The pretty Parisian wardrobes had 
only needed certain renovating touches, now and 
then, to make them all that could be desired. But 
the trousseau, was a stubborn fact, and a large one. 
Rose knew everything needfiil would be prepared 
for her joyfully; and with no thought or care on 
her part. Yet she had enough true womanly 
feeling, as well as enough of the prido of tho dead 
Sterlings and Leightons, to wish that she could do 
the providing herself. 

“ Oh, if that copper mining stock was all right,” 
she said to Daisy, one day, “what a comfort it 
would be!” 

But there was ofte tiling she could have, and no 
thanks to any one. And so, by slow degrees, the 
work of quiet hours in her own room, there grew 
beneath her fingers the loveliest flowers, delicate 
and graceful enough for the queen of the fairies. 
And the best of it all was that some tender, loving, 
Joyftil thought was interwoven with each snowy 
petal; and that tho orange-blossoms themselves 
were not whiter than the soul of hor who fashioned 
them. 

It is a hackneyed saying that “Providence helps 
those who help themselves;” and it seemed to 
prove true in Rose’s experience. Only a few days 
after she made the above remark to Daisy, Pro¬ 
fessor Dilloway, who was down on one of his fre¬ 
quent, flying visits, was running his eye over tho 
morning paper. Suddenly he leaned back in his 
chair and pushed aside his ooffeo-eup. 

“See here, young ladies,” he said, “isn’t this 
something that interests you? Seems to me I 
have heard there was a coppery odor to some of 
your affairs.” 

“The lack of It, rather,” said Rose, laughing. 
“ That’s what we oomplain of. But what is it?” 

He read aloud. 

“ It will be seen by a reference to notices in an¬ 
other column, that the Matapan Copper Mining 
Co. and also tho Lake Mohegan Co. declare divi¬ 
dends of 10 per cent, for the year ending July 1st. 
This, as we understand, is quite a surprise to the 
stockholders and we congratulate them heartily.” 

“Well ho may,” said tho reader, laying down 
the paper, “ for he is one of them, and has not re¬ 
ceived a penny from his investment in ten years. 
But how is it, Rose? Haven’t you an interest 
there?” 

“ Yes,” she said, quietly, though every nerve in 
her body tingled with surprise and pleasure. “ We 
have something like twenty thousand dollars there. 
I don’t know precisely the amount.” 

“ Who does know ?” 


“ Mr. Stuart. He has all the papers—everything 
concerning it. He was my grandfather’s lawyer.” 

“ Well, I’ll call and see him about it this very 
day, if you like. Some legal steps may be neces¬ 
sary. Or what if you were to go to town with 
me?—I’ll engage to bring her back to-morrow, 
Roy 1” 

The preparations for the quiet wedding that was 
most in accordance with the wishes of all con¬ 
cerned were going on, when, one day, Robert 
sought Rachel in her morning room. 

“ I have been wanting to have a good talk with 
you for a fortnight,” he said. “ But these young 
people make such demands upon you, that it does 
not seem an easy thing to do. Can you give me 
an hour or so this morning?” 

“ Certainly,” she answered, with a bright smile, 
“and more if you wish. Here’s an easy chair for 
you.” 

He sat down, picking dp a largo Indian fan, and 
began to stroke the feathers the wrong way. 

“Take care! You’ll spoil the plumage of my 
bright-winged bird,” she said, eyeing him curi¬ 
ously. “ Why don’t you begin your 4 good talk ?* 
I am waiting your pleasure.” 

“I see you are,” he answered, with a slightly 
embarrassed laugh, as he dropped the fan. “ Ra¬ 
chel, I wanted to talk with you abouj—our con¬ 
tingent fund.” 

“About your surplus revenue? Very well. I 
am ready to listen. It must have grown into quite 
a fortune by this time.” 

“ Oh! there have been drafts made upon it sev¬ 
eral times for one thing or another. It can be 
nothing very alarming. Rachel!—” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“ I want to give that money to Roy on his wed¬ 
ding day,” he said, speaking rapidly. “ Now don’t 
say one word I It belongs to him—or to you—and 
you know it” 

“ I have been oxpecting some such wild propo¬ 
sition as that for some days,” she remarked. “ I 
felt it in the very air.” 

f 4 And have been fortifying yourself against it, I 
know by your eyes and mouth. But I think you 
will have to yield to me in this matter, Rachel.” 

“If I do,” she said gravely, fixing her large, 
gray ejjes upon him, 44 if I do, it will be because 
you knowingly give me a real sorrow. I do not 
believe you are willing to do that, Robert” 

He hesitated a moment, frowning a little. 

41 Let me give it to Rose, then,” he said. 

44 Which of us is supposed to be the unsophisti¬ 
cated party, you or I?” she asked, a smile play¬ 
ing about her mouth. 44 Rose or Roy—it amounts 
to precisely the same thing, does it not?” 

“Well—tell me just what you think about it 
then,” he said, throwing himself back in his chair 
with a little sigh. 44 1 would like to know just 
what your objections are, if I could.” 

44 You can,” she answered. 44 In the first place, 

I have a wholesome regard for the provisions of 
your father’s will. In tho second place, I never 
could see the wisdom of carrying coals to New¬ 
castle. The children will be rich enough without 
it. In the third place, if you find it an intolerable 
burden, there are plenty of ways for getting rid of 
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it without throwing it on our shoulders. In the 
fourth place—” 

. “ In the fourth place, you are determined to con¬ 
vince me that if a woman 

'* • will, she will, yon may depend on’t; 

And if she won’t, she won’t; so there's an end on’t.’ 
"Very well. I acknowledge myself vanquished. 
But now, my lady Imperatrix, tell me what I may 
do! For as for using that money for my own per¬ 
sonal necessities or gratification, I never shall. So 
there’s another point settled.” 

. Rachel smiled, but remained silent. She was 
thinking. 

“ Or rather,” he went on, after a moment, 44 tell 
me what we may do. For whatever is done will 
be your doing as well as mine.” 

“So be it!” she said. “ We won’t quarrel about 
trifles. If a song be well sung, the name of the 
singer matters little. What would you like to do, 
Robert?” 

“I hardly know,” h& answered. “I think I 
would like to do something for Woodleigh, if I 
might” 

“ But that is my work; mine and Roy’s. I want 
him to feel that his fi&ther’s mantle has fallen upon 
Iiis shoulders, and that it belongs to him to carry 
out and perfect his father’s plans.” 

“ But I have an interest in Woodleigh,” he said. 
“ You forget that I, too, am a Dilloway.” 

“ No, I do not Never think that Robert But 
your field is wider. Leave this little village to us; 
and do you do something else. Let your benefi¬ 
cence be broader and more far-reaching, as your 
work has been.” 

His eye kindled. 

“ What do you mean, Rachel? Tell me!” 

“ Is there nothing more you can do for the mis¬ 
tress whom you have served so long and well?” 
she asked. Has 4 star-eyed Science ’ no claim upon 
you?—” 

“ Would you like me to acknowledge that claim, 
Rachel ?” he cried, eagerly. 44 It has been in my 
thoughts for years. But I felt that it belonged to 
you to say what should be done with this fund 
of—ours; and I thought you would choose to de¬ 
mote it to the good of Woodleigh.” 

“We do not need it here,” she said. We have 
our schools, our pretty church, our reading-room 
and our free library. There is no large want un¬ 
supplied. Woodleigh does not need charitable 
institutions nor hospitals. Let the world, and not 
this little corner of it alone, have the benefit of 
whatever you can do.” 

“ God bless you, Rachel 1” he exclaimed, getting 
up to pace the floor as he always did when moved 
by some rushing tide of thought 44 God bless you 
for giving voice to the wishes that have slumbered 
within me for months and years! This money 
would set the museum on a firm foundation, and 
go far towards establishing such a scientific school 
as I wish to see connected with it. If that were 
onoe accomplished, I should be almost ready to 
s^y * now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.’ ” 

“ Found your school then, and let it bear your 
father’s name; and make your museum strong 
•noqgh to live after you are dead. Of course you 


cannot do it alone, but a good beginning is half the 
battle.” 

44 It shall be a thank offering,” he said, coming 
back to his seat^beside her. 44 An offering made 
on Roy’s wedding-day. Our lives are very rich, 
Rachel.” 

44 Yes,” she said, 44 notwithstanding all loss and 
pain. The stream broadens and deepens as it 
rolls onward to the sea. There is so much more 
of it, Robert, than there was when it started.” 

44 4 It grows as it goes,” he quoted. 44 But I shall 
never cease to regret your long years of seemingly 
needless sorrow, Rachel, for which I am in one 
sense accountable. It pains me to think of it” 

44 Then don't,” she said. 44 Don’t think of it It 
is all over now, and Royal knows—” 

She stopped suddenly, and was silent for a mo¬ 
ment or two. Then she went on. 

44 The pain of those years lias left no scar, Rob¬ 
ert At least I think it has left none. I don’t 
know why, unless it was because, after the first 
terrible shock was over, I did not wrestle with it; 
nor struggle. I just bore it; and after awhile it 
became so much a part of my life that I scarcely 
recognized its presence. You must not think I 
have been a wretched woman all these years, be¬ 
cause it would not be true.” 

He looked at her earnestly. 

44 1 am glad to hear you say that,” he said. 44 And 
yet you hardly need to say it. No wretched wo¬ 
man could have kept a face like yours—so calm 
and sweet, and with so much of Heaven’s own 
peace in it.” 

She did not reply, save by a slow shake of the 
head. But after awhile she said, turning the face 
he had praised towards him. 

44 It is for your sake chiefly that I regret there 
was ever any reason for such a mistake. Your 
life^ after all, is far less rich than mine. I shall 
always be sorry, Robert, that the memory of Isabel 
Leighton has kept you from love and marriage, 
even though science may be the gainer.” 

He started and his color rose, as ho gave one 
quick glance at her face. Then he resumed his 
pacing of the floor. 

“Isabel Leighton’s memory?” he said. 14 Did 
you think it was that? You are mistaken, Ra¬ 
chel !” 

44 At least,” he went on, after a long pause, “it 
is many years since any thought of her has come 
between me and the chance of other ties. My love 
for her was a bewilderment, an intoxication—but 
in the course of time I came to my senses as other 
intoxicated men do; and I knew then that, save 
in her beautiftil person, she was not what my im¬ 
agination had painted her. I have long known 
that hers was not the rich, womanly nature, in 
which alone I could have found the fulfillment of 
my heart’s desire.” 

Something in his voice and manner that had 
never been there till that moment, made Rachel 
breathless and dumb before him. Perhaps a flood 
of light broke in upon her, and perhaps not. I 
cannot tell. At all events, she held her peace, 
while a little ray of sunshine crept round and 
crowned her as with an aureole. 

44 But after awhile,” said Robert, still walking 
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back and forth, and speaking seemingly as much 
to himself as to her. “ But after awhile fate threw 
another woman in my way—a woman who was the 
very imbodiment of all for which my soul had 
yearned.’* 

He paused for an instant and then went on rap¬ 
idly, changing his tenses. 

“She—this woman—is strong, and sweet, and 
tender. She has loved and she has suffered. She 
Jias sounded the heights and the depths of human 
experience. She is one to be reverenced as a saint, 
and yet she is still young enough and fair enough 
to be. most passionately loved. Wo have been 
close friends, almost like brother and sister, for 
ihany years, and I have so guarded myself that 
she has not once dreamed of my love for her. I 
did not mean that she should ever know it. But 

4 He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all!’ 

Shall I tell her, Rachel?” he said, pausing beside 
ber chair, and speaking in tones husky with emo¬ 
tion. 44 1 place the whole matter in your hands. 
Shall I tell her?” 

How swiftly Rachel’s thoughts had moved dur¬ 
ing the last few minutes, how much ground they 
had covered, and what lightning-like decisions 
they had formed, only a woman may know. She 
saw, as in a panorama, her whole past and her 
whole future, and the loneliness of the years that 
were to come. For even Roy’s marriage, which 
was in itself a joy, would inevitably take some¬ 
thing out of her life. 

As she looked, her heart gave one quick bound. 


To be first again with some one, to know tbit 
still to some one sho was the dearest being on 
earth—surely that would be sweet! For if, me 
Robert had said, she was still young enough to toe 
loved, so she was still young enough to love; and 
forty-three has more to give than eighteen. 

For a moment she hesitated, while Robert stood 
by her side, not touching her, but wit|i his eyee 
fixed upon her face. Then she put out her 
and clasped his. 

‘‘Don’t tell her, Robert,” she said. 44 Bo her 
friend, her brother, always. But don’t tell her* 
It is not best nor wise.” 

And he never did. 

Shall I stop here, or shall I give yon one scene 
more? 

It is the night before the early morning wed¬ 
ding. Everything is in readiness. The house 
still and sweet, filled with the fragrance of lilies 
and violets. Roso and Daisy are up-stairs in their 
dainty chamber. 

Roy is in his mother’s dressing-room, watching 
her, soberly, yet happily, as she arranges a basket 
of flowers. 

He knows where it is going. 

Suddenly his eyes fill with tears, his breath 
comes quickly, he leans over and kisses her fore¬ 
head. 

“Mother!” he cries, “there is no rue in your 
basket.” 

44 No,” she answered, with a soft smile. 44 No, 
my dear Roy, 4 for now in all my garden grows no 
single root of rue.’ ” 

THE END. 




AUNT RUSHA'S EXPERIENCE WITH AGENTS. 

BY SUSAN B. LONG. 

S’POSE the way it begun was—er that seemed 
tew be the agrivatin’ cause—thot ’long some¬ 
time in the latter part uv Jinewary, I sent a 
post’l caird tew the “Chang Chang” folks in 
Pheledephy, askin’ fer their cirkylors. I didn’t 
care much abaout it myself—I don’t hev much use 
fer sech things—but ’twas sech a kewris name, 
thet I thought I’d like tew see what ’twas, ef I 
never made no use on’t. Well, arter I’d said what 
was needed ’baout the cirkylers, I jest mentioned 
thet we lived in a kinder quiet place, en agents uv 
one kind en another didn’t often trouble us—I 
didn’t know what was the reason—’twasn’t ’cause 
we was so poor, fer most on us was purty fore- 
handid. Now I think on it, ’twas dretfbl foolish 
fer me tew say all this—there wasn’t any need on’t, 
en I hedn’t any purpus in it—I jest happen’d tew— 
en I don’t know es it hed anything tew dew with 
arter events, but it seemed tew, fer arter that, 
come the delugo—no, cirkylers, I mean. The 
Chang Changers sent thairn, uv coarse; but so did 
everybody else, it seemed. I don’t live very 
handy tew the post-office, but gener’ly some uv 


the nabers go there every day; en whoever goes, 
brings the mail fer the rest; en I guess, fer tile 
next tew er three weeks, I everidged es muck ss 
one lot a day, Sundys not excepted. Some days, 
mebby, there’d come es many es three; en then 
some days, none. 44 Starch polish,” “ gloesine,” 
44 Chinoes inamil,” en I don’t know haow many 
other kinds uv that natur; but that wasn’t all, by 
any means. 

1 can’t begin tew ’numerate all the things—en 
some on ’em I should be ashamed tew mention- 
useful, en wonderful, en indispenBible, thet I was 
respectfully en earnestly urged tew buy, for my 
own use, er take an agency forj all on ’em dirt 
cheap, en a chromo wuth tew er three dollars 
thrown in; en all on ’em “sellin’ like wild fire,” 
en makiu’ fortius fer 44 wide-awake agents ” right 
along, without hardly a mite no aoutlay. It was 
a subject uv some wonder tew us—I mean the 
nabers en me—haow ’twas, thet they could afford 
tew sell an article fer twenty-five er fifty cents, en 
give a picter wuth a dollar er tew, inteu the bsa- 
gin; but we s’posed they knew their own busi¬ 
ness. 

But the cirkylers were a triflin’ matter, com¬ 
pared with what fbllered; I mean the agents. Not 
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thet they wus quite so neurmerous, but they wa’n’t 
so readdyly disposed on. We couldn’t throw 'em 
in the fire, en let that end it. The fast one was a 
woman, with some kind uv starch polish, I’ve 
ffergot what; en she gin a chromo with every box 
sold. She did purty well—most everybody bought 
some—a good many jest fur the sake uv the pio- 
ters. The next tew er three dun purty well, tew, 
I guess. One on ’em was a book agent, en one 
lied several little notions—a combination needle- 
book, en a needle-threader among ’em—en they 
gin chromos, tew. Naow en then, one would 
happen along thet didn’t give picters, but they 
didn’t hev much success. Arter six er eight hed 
ben along, the business begun tew decline a little; 
fbr we found thet the more we incurrig’d ’em, the 
more there was on ’em; en, besides, we’d all got 
css many chromos es we knew what tew dew with. 
W© talked some abaout puttin’ ’em all together, 
en hevin’ a public picter gallery, only, the trouble 
was, there wa’n’t variety enough. Deacon Scott 
said, thet es I hed ben the one tew interduce the 
• 4 chromo disease,” es he called itr—he said ’twas 
’most es bad es the measels er small-pox—he 
thought it would be a good idee fer me tew give 
notice thet we’d got a full supply fer the present, 
en shouldn’t want any more for a good spell; but 
thet if there was any gentlemen er ladies any¬ 
where thet would like tew sell us some com int- 
ment, er rhewmatic linyment, en a few sech simple 
en necessary articles, en would give ile pointin’s, 
steel ingravin’s, en water-color sketches with ’em, 
we should be happy tew patronize ’em, jest fer the 
sake uv interducin’ a little variety inter aour art 
collections. 

So we hed some fun aout on ’em fer awhile, but 
toimeby they got tew be perflet nusences. Most 
on ’em was perlite en civil, en them I alius tried 
tew treat with respect, en guess I did; but some 
was purty toppin’, en they got short answers en 
few on ’em. The wust was—but I s’pose they 
couldn’t help that—they was purty sure tew come 
jest et the very wust time. Ef I was off up garrit 
sweepin’, there be sure tew come an agent a- 
poundin’ away at the door, en sometimes they’d 
hev tew pound a good while ’fore I’d hear; fer I’m 
Come hard uv hearin’, but they’d stick tew till I 
did hear; er ef I was cookin’ somethin’ thet 
needed strict attention; er ef I was iemin’ starched 
dose; er was moppin* er scrubbin’, with my 
sleeves en skirts pinned up, then was the very 
Ume fer an agent tew appear on the scene, en keep 
the parleyin’ et the door, while my vit’ls was 
•pilin’, er my close dryin* on the iernin-table. 

En then, haow the nabers did laf at en plague 
me! They dew like tew git a joke on me; en 
they thought thet naow was a purty good chance 
fer ’em tew pay off some old debts; so, when a 
hew agent come along, et every place he stopped, 
afore gittin’ tew my haouse, they’d tell him thet 
I'd buy uv him. 44 Mebby I’d be kinder short et 
fast, but ef they’d hang on long enough, they’d 
succeed et last.” In one er ter instancis they’ve 
actewally come back, arter I’d got rid on ’em, 
’cause some uv the nabers hed persuadid ’em tew, 
4n some way—tellin’ ’em thet I was hard uv hear¬ 
ing en likely didn’t understand, er sGmethin’. 


I laffed es hard es anybody; told ’em thet ef I 
did bring the 44 disease ” there, I guess’t I hed the 
wust on’t; but we’d be patient—like all diseases, 
it would hev tew hev its run, en it would begin 
tew mend arter awhile—there must be a crisis fust. 

Weil, it got tew be along inter April, en not 
much sign uv the nusence abatin’. One day, I 
was ‘‘sugerin’ off” on the kitchin stove. The 
suger was purty near done, en I hed tew watch it 
every minit tew keep it frum runnin’ over. My 
little niece, Carrie, was there, en all at once she 
says: 44 O AntRusha! there’s one uv them book 
men cornin’ ini He’s got tew er three books in 
his han’s.” 

Withaout lookin’ up, I said: 44 Well, yew'll hev 
tew go tew the door for me, Carrie; I can’t leave 
this suger. Now, don’t be a mite afraid, but go 
right along en tell him thet I don't want any uv hi i 
books. I’ve got books enough en chromos enough, 
en I don’t want another one." 

Carrie was a real bashfVil little thing, but she 
spunked up, en marched off es brave es could be, 
en delivered my messij word fer word, she said, 
when she come back. She looked mighty proud 
en triumphant, tew. 

44 He pertendid thet he knew yew,” says she, 
44 en said he’d promised tew cull en leave the 
books, en tried tew make me take ’em all, whether 
er no; but I knew it was jest a trick , en he didn’t 
ketch me! Ef I’d a took ’em, he’d a come back 
in a day er tew, I s’pose, en made yew pay for 
’em.” 

I ketched the suger-kittle off the stove, en run 
tew the sink with it, whore I could look aout’t the 
winder, en there I see the new minister, walkin’ 
away in a great hurry, with the very books, I 
s’posed, thet he’d promised tew lend me. I 
couldn’t bear tew tell Carrie who ’twas, when she 
was feelin’ so praoud abaout what she’d done; be¬ 
sides, she wa’n’t tew blame—she’d never seen the 
minister; but I hurrid my suger-makin* threw, cm 
quick es I could, en then fixed myself, en went 
right up tew his haouse tew make suitable apoly- 
gies. 

Well, this answered tew laff abaout fer a few 
days, en then there was another act in the dramy, 
in which tew new charicters took a purty active 
part. The new charicters was my young Devon¬ 
shire cow, Cherry, en en old hen. The hen was 
the pluckvist little thing I ever see; so I named 
her Pluckie. Ef any strangers, er dogs, er cats 
interfered in any way with her domestic avications, 
there was a rumpus purty quick, en she gener’ly 
come aout best, when ’twas over. She hed a nest, 
en was settin', on the scaffil over the long stable in 
the bam. The caow was a drotful high-strung 
critter tew, en et that time was more obstropelous 
then common, fer she hed a caf on’y ’boout a week 
old, thet she was consider* bly exercised abaout. 
It was in the barn, in a little pen made off one end 
uv the hose-stable, en it was purty resky business 
fer anybody thet she wa’n’t purty well acquaintid 
with tew be seen goin* near that bam, I can tell 
you. I was as ’fraid es death uv her, en my tew 
neffews, en sometimes thei* father, tew, hed tew 
come over every night en momin’ tew ’tend tew 
milkin’ on her. 
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Well, airly one mornin*, along come a dapper 
little feller with a carpi t-bag—en agent fer some 
paper, with a chrotno ’tachment, es usyil—en ho 
was es conceitid en airish es yew ever see, with 
his waxed mustash, en fancy cane, kid gloves, en 
scentid hangkorcher, which he took great pains 
tew llourish abaout. I was purty busy, en I 
didn’t waste many words with him, en he soon 
took his departer. In the course uv haf an haour 
I went tew the barn tew put some eggs under a 
hen that was wantin’ tew set. Cherry see me, 
though she was clear tew the other side uv the 
paster, en up with her head, en startid fer me, but 
I hurrid on intew the barn-yard en shet the gate. 
I went intew the barn et one uv the great doors— 
they open ontew the barn floor—en left it open. 

On one side uv the floor is the bay, en on the 
other is the long stable, with the scaffil over it. 
There was a tall ladder thet went up tew the scaffll, 
en on up tew the big beams, over the floor. On 
each side uv the floor was board partition, mebby 
four feet high. The hen’s nest thet I was arter 
was in the bay, en I’d got over en put the eggs in 
the nest, en was abaout to begin the diffyeilt task 
uv climbing aout agin, fer the hay was purty low, 
en ’twas no very easey matter, when I heord a 
short kind uv a beller frum some critter, on en 
, awfhl skurryin’ in the barn-floor. I looked, en 
there wds that little sarpent uv an agent with his 
carpit-bag, part way up the ladder, en Cherry in 
the middle uv the floor, a sliakin’ en tostin’ her 
head, en snuffln’, en her eyes lookin’ like wild¬ 
fire. I understood the whole matter in a minit. 
Somebody, most likely Deacon Scott, hed sent the 
little plagy fool back tew harriss mo intew sub¬ 
scribin’ fer his paper, en he’d seen me go intew 
the barn en follerod, en Cherry hed follerod him, 
en he’d left the barn-yard gate open, probably 
’cause ho hodn’t time tew shet it, sho was so close, 
en so there was nothin’ tew hender her follerin’ 
right on intew the bam. She could see her caf, en 
that only made her the more fewryous tew git tow 
it, en I ’xspectid nothin’ but what she’d half tear 
the bam daoun, en mebby kill herself ’fore the 
fiiss was over, on I was so mad et the little ninny 
thet I wantid to skin him; but fer all that I felt 
like lafiln tew see haow skairt he was. He was 
jest es palo es a ghost, en all uv a tremblo. He 
got off uv the ladder ontew the scoflll, en was 
kinder walkin’ raound, lookin’, I s’pose, fer some 
way tew escape. Purty soon ho see me. 

44 That’s a dangerous beast, ma’am,” says he. 

Cherry was makin’ sock a noise, runnin* aout 
•n in on bawlin’, thet he hed tew repeat his re¬ 
mark before I could understand. 

44 She aint ef yew keep away frum her,” says I. 
“She’s a vallyble beast, en I don’t think she ought 
tew be thought the less on fer mannyfestin’ a 
nateral affection for hor offspring. I’d be willin’ 
tew sell her, though,” says I, “ ef I can, afore she 
breaks her own neck. I’ll take seventy-five dol- 
lers fer her, en give a chromo intew the bargin.” 

He snappt aout sumthin’ abaout itp bein’ not a 
very suitahlo occasion for jokin’, en I begun tew 
say thet the occasion was one uv his own makin’, 
but didn’t finish, for hostillytls hed begun frum a 
new quarter, en he hed enuff tew dew withaout 


listenin’. In walkin’ abaout, it seems, he’d un¬ 
wittingly intrudid on Mistriss Pluckie, es she 
chose tew consider it in that light; en so, with- 
aout the least warnin’, she giv a squall cn a dive 
fer his feet. I guess ef the bam hed ben tailin’ 
daoun over my head, I should a l&flt then tew see 
him kick en caper. 

“ Jerewselem / What next . f ” says he; but the 
caow was a bawlin’ en the caf a blairin’, en so 
much confrision, thet I couldn't hear what else he 
did say; but I guess he swore a little. 

Arter a dive er tew et his feet. Miss Pluckie set 
back en took a new start; this time fer his head. 
Sho knocked his hat off, en giv him tew or three 
good flaps with her wings, en a few good picks, 
afore he could knock her off. He did et last, en 
then he sprung fer the ladder, en scamper’d up it 
in quick time, en sot himself on the big beam, en 
she went cacklin’ en cluckin’ back tew her nest. 

44 Can yew tell me, ma’am, haow in thunder I 
am goin’ tew get aout uv this den uv wild beasts?” 
says he, arter the noise hed quieted daown a little. 

44 No,” says I, 44 1 can’t. I don’t know haow I 
am tew git aout myself. There’s no way only 
threw the great doors, en I daresn’t atempt tew g* 
thet way while thet caow is in sech a fewry.” 

The caow kep runnin’ aout en raoun tew the 
stable door, en then in a minit back agin, en I 
couldn’t see no way thet either on us could get 
away without runnin’ the resk uv bein’ killed. 
At last I noticed one uv the weather-boards does 
by me was partly sprung off et the bottom, en 
arter workin’ awhile I bust it off enough so thet 
I manned tew squeeze threw—en purty tight 
squeezin’ it was, tew. I hurried right avray arter 
the boys tew come en take charge uv Cherry. I 
told ’em when we was goin’ back thet I’d got a 
chromo peddler treed up on the big beams, en 
Pluckie and Cherry keepin’ guard, cn they was in 
high glee abaout it, calkylatin’ tew hev some fun 
with him; but when we got tew the barn we 
faound the prisoner hed escapod. I s’pose he’d 
watched his opportunity when Cherry was aout, 
en scrabbled daoun en over intew the hay, en so 
aout the same way I did. 

The next time I see Deacon Scott, “Well, 
Rusha,” says he, “the disease has come tew a 
head naow, haint it?” 

44 1 guess it has,” says I; en I declare, I b’leve 
that was the turnin’ pint, en agents hov ben ruther 
fewer en further between ever sence. 

RAB INGENUITY.—A gentleman who rode 
his own mare in the course of an Eastern 
tour, asked his Arab attendant if he was quite sure 
sho always got her allowance. 44 Oh, yes,” he re¬ 
plied ; 44 my countrymen often steal from one an¬ 
other, and rob their friends’ horses, but I can 
always And out if your mare has. been cheated.” 
“How?” “I always put some pebbles in with 
the barley—seven or eight—and count exactly how 
many I put in. The mare never eats the pebbles, 
and, if any one steals from the barley, he is sure to 
take two or three pebbles with it. If I find the 
pebbles short in the morning, I have hard words, 
and they cannot tell how I know, and so they give 
up cheating her.” 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIPSIS8IWAY POTTS. 

THIRD SERIES—No. 6. 

E made everything look Us very prettiest 
last summer when we were expecting 
the arrival of our brother home from 
college for the siftnmer vacation. We had the 
house in tip-top order, and our fresh lawn dresses 
waiting, and the weather was delightful, and 
everything seemed to favor us. He was to come 
at night. We walked around and put on finish¬ 
ing touches, and I was so anxious to show off my 
plants that I moved the pots a good many times 
and ways to make them show to the best advan¬ 
tage. I had one pugnacious old cactus that he 
never liked, so I sat him in the background quite 
out of sight. I liked the bristling old fellow just 
because he never would say die, no matter what 
his treatment was. 

Bub had not been in the house very long until 
he said: “ Well, I must look about a little.” 

I took the lamp and showed him our new books 
first; then the new arrangements we made while 
cleaning house in the spring; then the new addi¬ 
tion; and finally I stood before the plants in a 
careless, oh-that’ s-uothing way, and he fairly 
caught his breath at the bloom and fragrance, lie 
atooped, and closed his fingers about the chin of a 
velvety monthly rose, when suddenly he said: 
* Oh, does that old cactus live yet I Why it has as 
many lives as a cat 1 Do you ever water it ?” 

I replied that I always watered it when I did the 
other plants. 

44 Well, I can tell you something new, then, that 
our teacher in botany told us,” said Bub. “ He 
said that the cacti needed no water, that they were 
succulent plants; that he had a large, rare one 
once that never bloomed, and ho took special care 
of it because he wanted it to flower. He watered 
it, and watched it for years, but it grew not, nor 
was he rewarded by the spike of blossoms that he 
so longed to see. At last, in disgust, he threw it 
away, flung it among some bushes, and thought 
no more of it. Some time afterward he chanced 
to see something bright among the bushes, and, 
on examination, it was the cactus bursting into 
bloom. All it needed was to be left alone.” 

The next day I carried my pots of cactus into 
the garden, and put over behind the currant 
bushes next to the palings, where they would be 
slightly sheltered. Iu the fall, one of them had 
grown all over the edge of the pot, and down upon 
the ground, and was beginning to strike root in 
several places. The other, the admiration of all 
the neighborhood for four years, was sitting in 
among a nest of young cacti; really, she looked 
like a motherly old hen on a cunning brood of 
chickens that were peeping out from under her 
sheltering wings. These were easily out off and 
removed to other pots ready to transfer to other 
homes. 


Seems to me I hear some woman or girl say: 
“ I wonder if the Pottses have good times when 
their boy comes home for vacation ?” 

Now, if I were a California girl, familiar with 
grizzlies, and Digger Indians, and the rude but 
expressive dialect of the bom Californian, my an¬ 
swer would be, “ You bet/” But I content myself 
with the smooth, tame, insipid, but courteous and 
faultless, “ We do.” 

I have told you that he never tires or wearies of 
the society of his sisters; no woman could ask a 
love kinder, more unselfish, more reverent or 
tenderer, than the love he gives them. 

I did forget! x wanted to tell you last month, 
when I wrote of housecleaning, a little item of 
news that might have been of benefit to you, as 
it was to myself. It may not be too late now. 

When we papered some of our rooms last spring, 
we could not get a border to match tho paper. I 
didn’t want a border on a deep blue ground— 
staring, glaring blue—when not a bit of blue was 
in the paper at all. The merchant said he could 
send and order it, but the girl who helped us was 
in a hurry to get through, and her time was en¬ 
gaged elsewhere, and I contrived a substitute that 
was very gratifying, very pretty, and cost but a 
mere trifle. I bought a roll of wail-paper that had 
a stripe of beautiful vine in it—three stripes in the 
roll. I cut these out, and wo used them for a 
border, and they made an admirable substitute. 
One of tho colors in a border should be one of the 
principal colors in the paper, else it will not har¬ 
monize and produce a,pleasing effect. 

I never said a word about it before any of my 
family, because I was ashamed of it; but I am 
sure it was owing to my negligence that so many 
of our.chickens died last summer. Poor things! 
people called it the chicken cholera, when I am 
certain it was want of plenty of cold water to 
drink. They had a drinking-trough over toward 
the well in the shade, and I refused to let them 
drink anywhere about the kitchen pump. Some¬ 
times I found their trough dry, and saw them 
standing around with drooping wings and fluffy 
feathers. The weather was very warm, and I am 
sure they did not have all the fresh water they 
needed, and the result was that they died by the 
dozen. After they became diseased, it was too 
late to do anything for them then. 

I gave yon a reeipe for Graham bread and for 
Graham geips, but in case you are in a hurry, and 
have not time to make the bread raised with yeast, 
or if you have no gem pans, I will tell you how to 
make Graham short-cake; it can be made in a few 
minutes, and if your fire is right will be excellent. 

Take one quart of buttermilk, or soured sweet 
milk, two eggs, one heaping tablespoonful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, and an even tea- 
spopnful of salt. Put all tho ingredients together. 
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and then stir in Graham flour to make a stiff bat¬ 
ter. You need not stir it very much. Have your 
long bread-pan well greased, your oven piping 
hot, and then pour in the batter and bake quickly. 
Cut it out in checks like ginger-bread and serve 
hot. 

We received such a cheery letter from a young 
woman lately—a very little chick-a-dee of a girl 
she seems. We hope her future may be as radiant, 
and rosy, and beautiful as she dreams it will be, 
when she enters upon the new and the charmed 
life before her. She says she likes housekeeping, 
likes to wash, and iron, and sweep, and bake, and 
cook dinners. 

That’s the kind of talk, my dear! Really, I 
never heard a girl talk in that sensible way before, 
never in my life. They always say: “ Oh, what 
drudgery! How I do dislike to wash dishes, and 
work over the hot cook-stove and make my face 
red and my hands brown.” I don’t have much 
patience with such girls, and often make no reply, 
but when I do, I say: “Don’t call housework 
drudgery—it is wicked talk—God may take from 
you the dear father, or mother, or the dear little 
brother or sister, or the healthy, hearty brother 
grown up to manhood, and, oh, when you stand 
beside the cold form, how keenly will come to 
your remembrance every word you have said, 
every complaint you have uttered about drudgery! 
You will have one less to do for then—that one 
will be under no obligations to you for kindness 
to him or her any longer. Do you think, standings 
there with your accusing conscience upbraiding 
you, that you can ever forget those unkind words 
you have often spoken?” 

With a dear friend I stood beside the coffin of 
her father. She wept bitterly, and though she 
had been a kind, devoted, patient daughter, the 
burden of her lamentations was: “Oh, I could 
have done more for father! I can see/now so 
many ways in which I could have helped him, 
and cared for him, and made him happier! my 
poor, poor father! I can do nothing for him now— 
it is too late; he is gone forever from me!” 

Whatever is our duty we should perform kindly, 
and cheerfully, and lovingly; we should love to 
do our duty for the sake of our dear ones. 

The brave girl who tells me she likes house¬ 
work, and that she means to learn how to do 
everything well, asks me a few questions in view 
of the station she expects to till with honor. One 
is: “ Can we not make lemon flavoring ourselves, 
a better article than we buy ?” Of course we can, 
child; cheaper and better, and then we have the 
satisfaction of knowing what it is made of. Cut 
off the yellow outside peel, say of. five lemons, 
shave it as thin as you can, put it into a pint of 
spirits and cork the bottle up tight. In a few days 
you will have a better quality of extract than you 
can buy. 

If you want vanilla extract, bruise the beans 
and proceed the same as with the lemon. By^this 
means you will save an item in the line of ex¬ 
penses, for we know that flavorings cost consider¬ 
able in the course of a year. 

A very good way to get the flavor of lemon is to 


grate the yellow off with a nutmeg grater. Grat-* 
it over a plate of fine, white sugar, then stir it 
up and put in a wide-mouthed bottle and cork 
tightly. 

She inquires how lemon jelly is made, also. 
Easiest thing in the world. Take a paper of gela¬ 
tine and let it soak in a pint of cold water for one 
hour at least, but the longer it is soaked the better. 
Then add to it a quart of boiling water, the juice 
of two or three lemons and a pint and a half of 
sugar. Set it away without cooking at all, im a 
form to cool, and an excellent article of jeiry will 
be the result. • 

It may be that our little chickadee don’t know 
how to make the very best kind of bread; if she 
don’t, we will tell her sometime. Every paper 
ope picks up tells how to make good bread, but so 
much depends on the quality of the flour, that 
sometimes we feel disheartened and don’t like to 
touch the bread question at all. Now here in our 
own fhmily we could not get snow-white bread, 
and always the last of the baking was not half ao 
good as the first, but we experimented, time after 
time, and still thought it was our own fault* 
Brother Rube’s wife said other folks get white 
bread, and why can’t we? our wheat is sound and 
good; it must be our own fhult We never 
thought of the miller at all. But now we have 
good, white bread, and it all came about in such a 
ftinny way, too. 

Bub took a wagon load of girls up to Hemlock 
Falls one fine day last summer; we meant to have 
a good time, and for fear the day would not be 
long enough we went very early in the morning. 
An elderly man was strolling about over the 
grounds in a worried, uneasy way, and he carried 
something under his arm in a paper flour-sack, 
marked “ Taylor’s Best.” That sack betrayed his 
whereabouts. “ Taylor’s Best ” meant flour made 
five miles east of us; but that wanderer, looking 
like Hood’s “ Last Man,” who and what was he? 

I said: “ Bub, maybe he's in distress—you must 
find out, poor fellow! I don’t like the way he 
rolls up bis eyes and wanders around; it might 
be that he had no breakfast, or, perhaps, he’s not 
quite right in his mind, or, maybe, his friends ate 
all dead.” 

“I’ll speak to him,” was the reply, “just to 
please you, then I’ll come and tell you.” 

“ And, Bub, try and find out what he has in that 
sack under his arm; it might be old family jewels,” 

I suggested. 

Just as I turned to follow the winding path 
down the steep rocks, I saw my brother extend 
his hand and give the old man a good cordial 
shaking. Afterwhile he came to us and told ms 
the man was Jacky Pringle, and he was there to 
meet a dancing party from Mount Vernon, and tha 
sack under his arm, marked “Taylor’s Best,” 
contained his fiddle; that the dancers were to pay 
friend Pringle two dollars for his services and give 
him his dinner. Then he added, with a twinkle 
in hiB eyes, “ and the doctor is afraid the party will 
not come, that is the reason of his manifest 
uneasiness. He says he is well acquainted with 
vou, Pipsey, and knew your face as soon as he saw 
it.” 
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I could not remember that I had ever seen Mr. 
Pringle in my life; but that sack marked “ Tay¬ 
lor’s Best,” gave me a new train of thought, and I 
concluded I would make it convenient to speak $o 
the man before we went home. As soon as I 
went toward him, he reached out his hand and 
pinned in an abashed way. 

I said: “Mr. Pringle, I believe; how do you 
<*o?” 

“ Well as common, I thank ye; how’s yerself?” 
was the reply. “You didn’t know me, did ye? 
Forgot the time I saved your life, Miss Potts.” 

I was astounded! Saved my life! And I had 
forgotten my benefactor! I asked when. 

“ Oh, that time you come down to Dave’s to see 
the Indian hatchet he found, and as you dim the 
fence, the three dogs, Bull, and Brave, and Bounce, 
all made a rush fpr you, an’ would ’ve tore you 
into rags, only that I run out and knocked ’em 
right an’ left, an’ driv ’em in under the house, an’ 
saved your life,” said he, staring at me with a lit¬ 
tle derisive sniff of a laugh that made me feel, for 
the first time, how great had been my peril, and 
how black my ingratitude. 

Yes, I remembered that pack of ferocious dogs, 
and I remembered distinctly of reaching out my 
hands to them and talking dog-talk, and of their 
wriggles of delight; but I might have misinter¬ 
preted them, really. 

Then we talked about the Indian hatchet, its 
perfect workmanship, and finely-wrought eye, 
and helve, and edge. It was found on a hillside 
near the house where the Pringles reside, in close 
proximity to a skeleton of giant proportions. 
Near it were the remains of a fire, coal aud ashes. 
Nearly all of the great bones crumbled into brown 
dust when exposed to the air; but the poor Prin¬ 
gle’s kept the rare little stone hatchet. The best 
men in the State tried to obtain possession of it, 
but failed. It would have been a valuable acqui¬ 
sition to their cabinets of curiosities. 

They said: “We cannot get the hatchet, now 
you try; perhaps they could not refuse a woman.” 

They promised it to me. I was elated, and 
wrote to my friends, “Eureka! I’ll get the 
hatchet!” But only the echo of my jubilant 
about came back to me; I never got it. I could 
not humiliate myself to ask the ninth time. 

Now I’ll go back to the white-bread question 
after this circuitous, meandering, rambling way 
of a woman talking. The fiddle lay on Dr. Prin¬ 
gle’s lap in its sly, ingenious casing. 

I said: “ 4 Taylor’s Best!’ Do they make a good 
article of flour at those mills near you?” 

44 There is not such flour made in all the State,” 
said he. 44 Why a woman couldn’t miss getting 
good bread out o’ such flour as that is. Our bread 
is always white, and moist, and spongy, and the 
last loaf of a big baking is even better ’n the first. 
Taylor has the best of millers; money is no object 
with him when it comes to paying a good miller; 
he don’t much care what he has to pay ’em.” 

“Really, I am obliged to you,” said I, “and I 
will coax my men folks until they go to that mill 
and bring home a wagon-load of sacks, marked 
like that is in which you carry your fiddle.” 

And so I did; and we all think now that it is 


better to go twenty miles for good flour than to 
use a dark, poor stuff made nearer home, even if 
we got it for nothing. 

Perhaps when £he girl who loves housework 
goes into her own little cottage, she will one day 
be met by the perplexity that we were the other 
day—how to hang pictures that the light may fall 
upon them favorably, so as to bring out all the 
beauty of the varied landscape. There were rocks, 
and mountains, and lakes, and wildwood scenery 
in both; in one, the mountain tops were bathed 
with the sunset’s gold; in the other, the first 
glintings of' the sunrise made very beautiful the 
rugged peaks, and then slanted adown their jagged 
sides and lighted up the sweet valleys that nestled 
away below, and down beside the still, embosomed 
waters. 

We were not long in finding the proper place to 
hang one of the -pictures; the light from the ad¬ 
jacent window fell upon it so as to bring out into 
full view the most charming points in the land¬ 
scape. At last a place was found for the other, 
and on examination wo discovered that there were 
no places in that room in which the pictures could 
hang advantageously, only precisely whero each 
one hung; and the secret of it was that the light 
must fall on them from the samo direction that tlio 
sunrise and sunset fell. We were delighted with 
our success and the result of our planning. 

What’s this! How nice! Our nearest neighbor 
mado a fruit pudding for dinner to-day, and sent 
us half of it just in time for our dinner. That’s 
just like Mattie! It was excellent, and I want 
you to know how it was made that you may taste 
and decide for yourselves. 

Pour over half a loaf of dry bread boiling water 
enough to cover it; let it stand until soft, then 
drain off the water and add to it three eggs well 
beaten, two cups of white sugar, a lump of butter 
the size of a hulled walnut, and a pint of any kind 
of fruit you choose—currants, berries, cherries, 
raisins, dried currants, or whatever you like best. 
Mix the ingredients thoroughly; put in a floured 
cloth, drop into boiling water, and keep it covered 
and boiling for one hour. Serve with sweet or 
sour sauce, as you prefer. Good cream well sweet¬ 
ened, into which you have squeezed the juice of a 
lemon, is best. 

Mattie’s summer mince pies are good for a 
change, although we do distrust them a little. 

A cup and a half of chopped raisins, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of molasses, one cup of warm water, 
half a cup of vinegar or good boiled cider, two well- 
beaten eggs, five crackers pounded tine; stir all 
together and season with spices as other mince 
pies; bake with rich crust. For the top crust, roll 
thin, cut in narrow strips, and twist, and lay across. 

In very warm weather, Mattie keeps lemons by 
cutting them in sliees and mixing white sugar 
with them. Put in a glass jar, cover well with 
sugar, and paper securely. 

If you want a very pretty and fast color in your 
next web of carpet, let me suggest a new one that 
I heard of since we talked rag-carpet the last time. 
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It is hardly in season to tell now, but if I defer it 
until the right time, I may forget it altogether. 
My favorite color in rag-carpet is madder red, it is 
bright and cheery, and always looks clean and 
new, but I think I would like this new tint, 
bluish purple, and have laid aside a couple of very 
old woollen blankets to dye. 

For one pound of woollen goods gather and 
macerate half a bushel of common purs lain- 
pursley, some people pronounce it—in a sufficiency 
of water. Then boil a quarter of a pound of log¬ 
wood chips in a separate kettle. Strain, and mix, 
and boil the goods in the water two hours. Then 
drain it well and rinse, and it is done. Before 
putting the goods in the dye it must be boiled half 
an hour in alum water, five ounces of alum to a 
pound of wooL This is for a mordant. 

The girls were grieving to-day that our door- 
yard had no flower-beds in it—nothing but trees, 
and shrubs, and abundance of green grass. Now, 
I love the beautiful grass; to me it is prettier than 
to see the yard cut up into beds, and a-bloom with 
flowers for only a few weeks, and then the un¬ 
sightly stalks, leafless, and flowGrless, and brown, 
and unlovely. Oh, I tell the girls that it is no 
wonder Nebuchadnezzar ate grass, and that I’ve 
no doubt he learned to like its succulent juices, 
and to rest his nose lovingly among the cool, 
green, quivering blades with a sweet sense of ex¬ 
quisite enjoyment. 

Then I read to them this favorite poem: 

“ The grass, the grass, the beautiful grass, 

That brightens this land of ours, 

Oh, why do we rudely let it pass, 

And only praise the flowers ? 

The blossoms of spring small joys would bring, 
And the summer bloom look sad, 

Were the earth not green, and the distant scene 
In its emerald robe not clad. 

44 The grass, the grass, the feathery grass, 

That waves in the summer wind. 

That stays when the flowers all fade and pass, 
Like a dear old friend bohiud; 

That clothes the hills and the valley fills, 

When the trees are stripped and bare; 

Oh, the land would be like a wintry sea 
Did the grass not linger there! 

44 The grass, the grass, the bountiful grass, 

Oh, well may the gift endure, 

That never was meant for creed or class, 

But grows for both rich and poor; 

Long may the land be great and grand, 

Where the emerald turf is spread; 

May the bright green grass, when from earth we 
pass, 

Lie lightly o’er each head.” 


THE BEGINNING OF SUCCESS. 

Are you in earnest, seize this very minute, 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it; 
•Boldness has-genius, power and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated; 
Begin, and then the work will be completed. 


WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOR? 

BY HRS. E. B. BUFFET. 

ILL you walk into my parlor? It is in 
truth a parloir, but it is an etude as well; 
and a nourrisson; and I cannot find 
words in the French dictionary to tell what else 
this little parlor of mine is. Come to think of it, I 
don’t think I have any parlor at allonly a little 
room where I sit, and read, and write, and sew, and 
amuse the children, and scold the captain, and 
build air-castles, and look out at the green trees. 
It is a very commonplace little room without one 
bit of pretense about it—not so much as a hair¬ 
cloth sofa or a Venetian blind; whose table has 
generally a litter of newspapers and manuscript, 
and half-withered leaves and flowers; whose walls 
are covered all over with paintings and chromos, 
most of them frameless; and whose every nook 
and corner is filled with books. These books have 
most of them bright new covers, for I am not 
enough of a bookworm to have a firncy for the 
rubbish of old book-stalls; and George Eliot her¬ 
self would receive but a doubtful reception from 
me if she came in tatters and dirt and general 
mustiness. It is a room liable to invasions of 
small barbarians who leave disorder in their 
track. Nevertheless, it is a room which one who 
loved to read or look at pictures, could take infi¬ 
nite comfort in; but one which would fill with 
ineffable disgust those who like gloom and seclu¬ 
sion, and stately fUmiture, and all that sort of 
thing. 

Yes, it is true, I haven’t any real parlor for you 
to walk into. So, will you please walk into my 
imaginary parlor? I often occupy it. It is, in 
fact, my exclusive property, and I feel perfectly 
competent to do the honors. 

What makes you blink so? Does the light hurt 
your eyes ? It is rather light, but no lighter than 
the great out-of-doors, where men and women had 
to live before houses were invented. I like light, 
and plenty of it. Who is it that the Bible says 
love darkness rather than light? No closed shut¬ 
ters or thick curtains for me; no shading porches 
or 44 ombras ”—as some architect fancifully though 
not inappropriately calls them—over my parlor 
windows. Let the fullness of the daylight come 
in. 

Am I not afraid of fading my carpet? Bless 
you! I don’t care for my carpet; I don’t live for 
the sake of my carpet. But take a look at it, and 
see if there is any danger of its fading. It is no 
glaring monstrosity of incongruous colors and 
forms—an architectural design wreathed with 
giant flowers of every hue—a carpet which, if the 
walker gave it intelligent consideration, must fill 
him with a perpetual sense of weariness as he 
attempts to surmount the obstacles which it pre¬ 
sents in his path. No; my carpet, as you see, is 
nothing but a ground of dark green moss present¬ 
ing two or three different shades, with here and 
there a spray of cinque-foil, its leaves tinged with 
bright tints—not real moss, to be sure, but just as 
restfUl to the eye. I never saw just such a carpet 
out of my own parlor; but if I failed to find one 
like it at the carpet stores, I should try to content 
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myself with one displaying a small geometrical 
figure instead—either green, brown or red in 
color. 

You don’t like the color of my wood-work, nor 
the paper on my walls ? No, I suppose not; but I 
do, and that is all that is necessary. You don’t 
like them in detail, you mean, but you must cer¬ 
tainly acknowledge that the general effect is good* 
Time was when I, too, thought that white was the 
only color for the wood-work of a house, and the 
lightest of paper for the walls. A parlor thus 
papered and painted, with a crimson carpet on the 
floor, is really cheerful and pretty. .But I leave 
that style now for my imaginary bed-rooms. 
Besides, that style would never do for this grand 
parlor of mine, which is intended to match the 
hall I described to you some little time since. 
The room is finished in black walnut, oiled and 
varnished, and the walls are papered with walnut 
paper in imitation of wainscoting, with panels of 
a lighter color. This wainscoting is about three 
feet in height. Above this the walls are papered 
in panels, the panels themselves being a rich mot¬ 
tled crimson, and the surroundings or columns 
two or-three shades of light pearl color. The bor¬ 
der is rich velvety crimson. The ceiling is pa¬ 
pered with a pale mottled pearl paper. 

44 This is a curious style,” remarks one of my 
visitors. Yes, so it would be, if I were simply 
ornamenting my wall. But you know crimson is 
the best color for a background that pictures can 
have, and my wall is only considered in the light 
of a background for pictures. In every crimson 
panel hangs a picture—sometimes more than one, 
if they are small. I will not describe these pic¬ 
tures, because they do not always, in this im¬ 
aginary parlor, remain two days the same. I 
like landscapes with all the green, fresh tints 
of nature—not the asphaltum-pictures which so 
many admire because they are 44 so warm and 
■oft” 

You have been already admiring the arched 
recess of my bay-window. Is it not pretty? It 
is a bit of sunshine end summer the year round. 
The whole window is draped with vines which 
serve as curtains to obstruct the somewhat too 
flerqp rays of the sun; while the shelf running 
around just below the window-sill is filled with 
roses, geraniums, heliotropes, and every pretty 
blooming thing that strikes my fancy. My globe 
aquarium, with its gleaming, golden fish and 
delicate water-plants, has the place of honor in the 
oentre. I have not one particle of affection for the 
gold-fish that find their home in it. I wonder if 
any one does have? But I love to watch the bril¬ 
liant effects of light and shade, as the sunlight 
falls upon and gleams through the globe of water, 
and to see the flashes of brilliant color as the fishes 
dart to and fro. 

* Somebody wants to know why I don’t have a 
bird-cage suspended in the centre of my bay- 
window. Well, it would be pretty; but that hang¬ 
ing-basket is really prettier, with long, trailing 
money-wort, and delicate blue lobelias, and it 
does not make one bit of noise. I object to birds 
tinging in my house. I prefer my bird-songs au 
a aiurel from amid the green leaves out of doors. | 


Have you taken notice of my windows and 
doorways? They are all arched. The abomina¬ 
tion of ugliness is a square hole in the wall to go 
in or out of, or to look through. I never could 
reconcile it to my ideas of beauty. So those of my 
imaginary parlor are properly arched as they 
should be. My door, too, does not open and shut 
as doors ordinarily do. It slides into the wall 
when it is open, and thus is entirely out of the 
way, shutting up no corner. By the way, my 
parlor has corners. A room is not comfortable or 
cosey without corners. I once planned a kitchen, 
and found when it was finished that there were no 
available corners in it—they were all taken up by 
doorways. And I was never able to sit down in 
the room with any satisfaction. There was noth¬ 
ing cosey about it. My parlor has corners, and 
there are brackets holding statuettes and pictures, 
and trifles of all sorts. 

But to return to my doorway. I had some 
trouble in getting my doorway to suit me. My 
carpenter made objections about its construction, 
and seemed to think it couldn’t be done. But I 
reasoned, and expostulated with, and worried 
him; and being only an imaginary carpenter, and 
consequently more under my control than a real 
one, he finally gave in, and I had my doorway 
made to suit me. He also objected that the win¬ 
dows would be a great dead more expensive with 
arched tops. But I airily replied that the expense 
was a matter of no moment to me, and he hadn’t 
another word to say. He submitted as gracefully 
as a real carpenter would have done undor the 
same circumstances. If he ever brings in his im¬ 
aginary bill, I shall probably find that he has 
taken advantage of my indifference, just the same 
as a real carpenter would. Never mind; my im¬ 
aginary purse is inexhaustible; and it is such a 
satisfaction to hold one’s self above the petty wor- 
riments of a limited income, even in imagina¬ 
tion. 

Do you see that green, living cornice around the 
top of my room? (How I abominate gilt cor¬ 
nices—they look so tawdry!) That is an iTjr 
vine, and the crimson border to the wall-paper 
forms an excellent background to its leaves, 
which so admirably match the carpet. So I 
have not, after all, violated the upholsterer’s 
mandate that carpet and wall-border shall match 
in color. 

My parlor is nearly square. The long parlors 
which fashion decrees are my abomination. They 
are the result of necessity; and my imaginary 
dwelling is untrammeled by necessities. So to 
show the utmost independence in this respect, if 
for no other reason, my parlor is nearly square. 

As imagination scarcely dares to indulge in so 
wild a flight as to fancy an open wood-fire lighting 
and warming a room in this year of our Lord 
1875, I have contented myself with a heater to 
warm the room in the winter. I detest stoves— 
great, ugly, black things—that take up so much 
room, and look so gloomy and inhospitable! 

-is the best heater I know of. (I have left 

this blank purposely, intending to fill it up with 
the name of the first heater I have presented to me 
by an admiring and appreciative reader who has 
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heaters for sale, and wishes thus to earn a gratui¬ 
tous puff.) 1 

My parlor has two doors, one opening into the hall 
and the othor into the dining-room or sitting-room 
direct. Sometimes when I am in the mind, this 
last is a double door, capable of being pushed back 
both ways, and throwing the two apartments into 
one. (There is an advantage an imaginary house 
has over a real one: it is easily altered or repaired 
without additional expense, or worry with a car¬ 
penter.) 

My bay-window faces the south, of course, and 
there is one east window, or rather two, for it is a 
double window—or it may be a west window, 
through which to watch the sunsets. But quite as 
important as either of these is a north window (a 
double window' also) where I can sit to draw or 
paint, w'ith a pure, clear light. My w indows have 
drapery. I can’t endure Venetian blinds; they 
aro my especial horror. In summer, lace curtains 
looped back half cover the windows, without ob¬ 
structing the light; and in winter, crimson cur¬ 
tains, also well looped back, give a warmth to the 
room. The white shades, usually w ell roled up, 
can be lowered wrhen the sun’s rays become too 
impertinent or obtrusive, without really darken¬ 
ing the room. 

I have neither mantlo nor pier-mirrors. My 
parlor is a place for mutual rather than sblf-admir- 
ation, and mirrors are not necessary to that. My 
mantle has no bronze ornaments. Why? Well, 
I don’t know', unless it is because I liavo got so 
tired of seeing them in all properly-furnished par¬ 
lors. I havo got a raro collection of dried ferns 
and lichens and mosses done up in fancy shapes— 
crosses and wreaths and all that—dreadful to catch 
the dust, I know, but pleasing mo better than tho 
conventional mantle ornaments, and renewed with 
loss expense. Then there is a w r hite parian vase 
or »o, and semi-transparent glass ones, graceful 
and delicate in outline, which hold my dried 
grasses in winter, my bright-hued leaves in au¬ 
tumn, and sprays of leaves and liowors in spring 
and summer. 

My furniture? Well, yes, I suppose my room 
is furnished, though I had nearly forgotten it, 
furniture is really of such little importance. Thero 
ore tables and chairs and things, such as you will 
usually find in such apartments. No, there aro 
not, either. There are no hair-cloth-covered chairs 
or sofas, nor even a marble-topped table. Thoso 
things wero doubtless invented by some shrewd 
housewife who wished to preserve her parlor from 
the w’ear and tear of daily use, and so aimed to 
make it as cold and repulsive and uncomfortable os 
possible. The Fates deliver me from hair-cloth 
furniture: and from satin-covered furniture too— 
too nice to be used. I like green reps for right down 
•olid comfort about as well as anything I know of. 
It may be striped or plain. It is comfortable and 
durable, and will stand much abuse. 

My parlor has good wide lounges and sofas in 
every available place, really intended to rest upon ; 
and it has no other kind of chairs but easy chairs. 
Temper your consternation by tho reflection that 
it is only an imaginary parlor. We all know that 
real parlors must, of course, contain six high- 


seated, unco m for table-backed, uneasy chairs made 
for no other purpose than just to All up the vacant 
places in the room, or possibly to seat some unwel- 
come visitor upon, that his stay may be short. I 
have no unwelcome visitors in my imaginary 
parlor ;, of course I don’t need seats of that sort. 

There is a good broad table extending its hos¬ 
pitable leaves for books and periodicals—not an¬ 
nuals whose beauty and value are all on the out¬ 
side ; but genuine* readable books, and magazines 
with their leaves ready cut. Over there, in that 
pleasant corner, between my bay-window and the 
register with the yet unnamed heater, is my pet 
desk. I caught glimpses of it once or twice in 
auction-rooms, but they were fleeting visions. I 
couldn’t find it in any cabinet ware-house. The 
desks which I did find were all made after one or 
two patterns of ugliness, and I couldn’t abide 
them. But this elegant little black walnut affair 
of mine is unique in pattern, and I am, so far, the 
sole possessor. It is half writing-desk, half cabi¬ 
net, and the third half what-not. If there is yet 
another half, it is dressing-table, as there is a 
mirror in its recesses, so that when I have dis¬ 
heveled my hair in the frenzy attending the in¬ 
spiration of a poetic, idea, I can, without rising 
from my seat, restore it to order when I am called 
back to myself by the appearance of a visitor seen 
approaching through the window. The desk is 
neatly and substantially made, and ornamented 
with carved work. When I receive a present of 
such a desk, I shall tell the name of the maker, 
that others may have an opportunity of ordering 
from him. It is a useful and at the same time 
handsome piece of parlor furniture. 

In tho other corner, across the bay-window, sets 
the piano—or is it an organ ? Somehow a parlor 
never looks quite furnished without some kind of 
a musical instrument. 

Well, what do you think of my parlor? I dart 
say your own has cost twice, if not ten times as 
much, in the finishing and furnishing, but is the 
result half so pleasant? Here is light, coolness, 
cheerfulness, rest, distraction for a tired mind, 
occupation for an idle one, beauty, harmony and 
good taste—though I do say it myself—without 
any obtrusive display of colors or of expenditpre. 
There is no straining after effect. Everything is 
just what it is, because to my mind it is prettier 
or more comfortable that way than it could be any 
other; and that is all I want of it. As for your 
gaudily-furnished parlors, with their silken ftir- 
niturc, outrageous carpets, and tarnished gilt 
frames filled with ridiculous daubs of cheap pic¬ 
tures, kept dark for fear flies and sun will mar 
their beauty (!) they give me the nightmare. And 
your hair-clothed and green-blinded parlors, con¬ 
sidered as models of respectability by people of 
limited means—well, when I die you may fit up 
my tomb that way if you choose, for then my 
eyes w'ill be shut, and it will be an additional 
reason for not opening them. 

Give me sunlight, even if I do share it with the 
flies. They have, no doubt, as good a right to it 
as I, and I am not going to bite off my own nose 
to spite them. The buzz of their wings has a 
cheery, summery sound in it; and now and then 
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a great yellow-and-black bee comes whizzing in 
at the open window, and hums about the room in 
a friendly way, as if he recognized in me a kin¬ 


dred spirit.. Go your way, busy bee, I shall not 
disturb you. Wo both like sunlight and flowers, 
and neither of us has time for idleness. 




THE GREATEST AMONG YOU. 

BY BEY. W. F. PENDLETON. 

W ~E are all servants. There is something 
for each one of us to do for mankind, 
something we can do better than any 
other. If this were not so, we would not have 
been brought into existence. There is a place for 
ns to fill somewhere in the great human form that 
is peculiarly ours. We may not find it at once, 
we labor all our life to find our true place and 
work, and never find it at all in this world. But 
it will come if we are patient and fhithftil. If we 
do not find our true work as soon as we wish, it is 
because we are not yet ready for it. The Lord 
sees that it is better for us to be where we are. So 
wherever we may find ourselves, that is our place 
for the time, and our work is right before us and 
around us. If our ambition is to servo, wo can 
always find plenty to do right at hand. The work 
that is nearest to us is always our work, however 
fitted we may be for something further off. Let us 
do the work that is nearest to us, and our true 
work will come at the proper time. 

We are all servants. The king upon his throne 
is a servant, all public officials are servants of the 
people, and they are entitled to greater honor than 
others, only because they are in a position to serve 
a greater use. They are able to serve a greater 
number of people. The Lord, the greatest of all, 
came to serve. “I am among you as ho that 
serveth.” Luke xxii.: 27. He was the greatest 
because He preferred the greatest service to man¬ 
kind, and He considered Himself only great be¬ 
cause He served the whole human race. And we 
are only great in proportion to our service. “ He 
that is the greatest among you shall bo your ser¬ 
vant,’* and there is no other way to become truly 
great. The selfish man, full of ambition, may 
make a great noise in the world, and may become 
the instrument in the Lord’s hands to effect a 
great work; but he is not great, because with him 
there is no idea of serving. He only thinks of 
being served, and if he were not restrained, he 
would soon enslave the whole world. Such is the 
tendency slumbering in every man’s breast, who 
does not labor with the idea of serving. 

We are all servants, but, unfortunately, the most 
of us are so by compulsion. In the present condi¬ 
tion of humanity, men are servants, not because 
they wish to bo, or find delight in serving, but 
because they are driven to it by necessity, or are 
stimulated by love of rule, or love of gain. We 
serve others for the sake of ourselves, and with no 
thought of the happiness our service may bring to 
them. We do not act from a love of usefulness 
A love of usefulness is a love of the neighbor; 
hence, when we are in the active love of use, we 
VOL. xliu.— 28. 


are in the effort to obey the second great command¬ 
ment. Usefulness is service, but we may do deeds 
of usefulness, and do continually, without having 
the love of it—only for the sake of selt We do 
not desire to be the greatest in order that we may 
be the servant of all, and thus a true servant of 
the Lord. We do not practically realize that he 
only is the greatest who is the most useflil from 
the love of use, that ho only is the greatest who is 
the humblest, and acknowledges from the heart 
that he is but a servant. The Lord teaches in the 
verse following our text that “whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be abased, and he that shall 
humble himself shall be exalted.” Ho that ex- 
alteth himsolf, that seeketh only his own self-ad¬ 
vancement and glory, at the expense of his neigh¬ 
bor, who thinks only of being served, he it is that 
stands abased in the sight of Heaven. Only ho 
that Uumbleth himself, that feels himself to bo no 
better than others—only so far as he feels himself 
to be above their evils—-who is willing to be the 
servant of mankind, without thought of personal 
reward, only he is exalted in the sight of the Lord 
and tho angols. 

If all men had this love of use, this love of 
serving, the work of tho world would be very 
much the same as it is now, as to outward appear¬ 
ance. We should render and receive service just 
as ever. It is true, our work would bo performed 
more faithfully, for we should then be working 
for our neighbor’s benefit, and for the sake of his 
comfor£ our work would be done well; still, tho 
world’s work would appear nearly the same. But 
our motives and aims would be totally different, 
directly opposite to those that are our mainsprings 
of action now. Our love would flow out toward 
others, and we should consider their highest good 
in our work for thorn. Although we should still 
expect to receive compensation for our labor, our 
prime motive would bo the good of him for whom 
we labored. 

Are we willing to be servants? Are we ever 
ready to serve in our business, in our church or- 
social relations, in our families? Or do we wish 
to rule there, and thus make ourselves the greatest?' 
Are we thinking of the applause of men? Do we 
wish our good deeds to be heralded abroad, or are- 
we ready to live in obscurity, unknown, un¬ 
honored, but yet happy with the thought that, 
others are receiving the benefit of our work ? This, 
is a very proper test of our love, and we should 
apply it to ourselves continually. If we are not. 
willing to be unknown, misunderstood, unappre¬ 
ciated, in our labors, and as to our motives, we are- 
not like the Lord, and are not following Him in. 
the regeneration. He was willing to be despised 
and rejected of men. He was willing to be mis¬ 
understood, abused, maltreated, even put to death* 
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when He saw that such an ordeal was the necessary- 
result of His efforts to rescue man from eternal 
thraldom. If we find that we are thinking very 
much of the applause of others in our work, it is 
an evidence that we are seeking to be the greatest, 
and not at the same time the servant of all. We 
are serving them for the sake of the reward they 
will give us, rather than from a sincere desire to 
be of use to them. 

Do we feel envious, jealous, sadly disappointed, 
when we see another coming into a position that 
we have long coveted—chosen in preference to 
ourselves ? If so, it is because we have been seek¬ 
ing to be the greatest from our love of self. It is 
self we are thinking of, and not the use to be per¬ 
formed in the position. If we thought of the use 
alone, if we were truly willing to serve, we should 


rejoice if others were thought better qualified to 
perform the duties required. And if we feel that 
our abilities are not recognized or understood, we 
shall still not be unhappy, placing an humble re¬ 
liance in the Lord, believing that He will finally 
lead us to that work which is most suited to our 
capacity, and in which we can exercise that true 
greatness which comes from the feeling that we 
are the least of all and the servant of all. This Is 
the essence of angelic happiness, the very perfec¬ 
tion of human nature, the true law of heavenly 
order. And we are all going astray, are all wrong, 
all bringing upon ourselves misery, torment, 
despair, pouring into each others’ hearts the gall 
of bitterness, so long as wo do not adopt and make 
our own this eternal law of life, “ He that Is the 
greatest among you shall be your servant.” 



AN APPEAL TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 

BY ELIZA BETH. 

I AM an old woman; I have only a few threads 
more to weave, when the pattern will be 
completed, and the Master will fold it up and 
lay it away. It is an imperfect piece, full of 
broken threads and wrong colors. I do not like 
to look upon it; I would like to take it all out and 
weave it over again. But no, it must go just as it 
is. But I will try to add a few good threads and 
right colors, that the finishing up maybe better; 
and as the garment is folded up, may they appear 
•upon the outside, and, meeting the gaze of those 
.just weaving their piece, teach them what to put 
i in their pattern. 

Mothers, young mothers, listen to my story, 

• and learn a lesson therefrom. You do got so out 
• of patience with that boy of yours. He is never 
•quiet—whistling, singing, stamping, some kind 
of a noise all the time. You think you cannot 
bear it, your nerves are so weak, so you send him 
away, out of doors, anywhere that you may not be 
so annoyed. Don’t do it any more. 

Come with me to yonder cemetery. Here in the 
•corner, under the willow, lies mg bog , “ Earnest 
'Clinton, aged twenty-one.” Sit down with mo 
near his grave, and I will toll you about him. Ho 
was a beautiful babe. How I did love the pre¬ 
cious blue-eyed one! How cunningly he would 
twine those little arms around my neck, and press 
his little cheek against mine! Every moment of 
his little baby life was a joy and comfort to me. 
Soon the little feet began to tottle round, and he 
would run to mamma for safety. Then tlio child¬ 
ish prattle came, and how sweetly ho would lisp 
my name, and, looking in my eyes, say, “ I ’ovo 
’ou, mamma!” 

O Eamost, my precious boy, come back again 
and be once moro a babe on mother’s knee! Let 
mother try again! 

But the little fellow kept on growing, and soon 
arrived to the dignity of his first pair of pants. 
How proudly he strutted around and called him¬ 


self “mamma’s man.” But I cannot follow him 
along step by stop. He soon became the school¬ 
boy ; and how I used to get out of patience with 
him, as he came rushing in from school, so noisy 
and boisterous. I would scold him, and try to 
keep him quiet by seating him in a chair. After 
awhile ho would not come directly from school, 
but would play by the way. Mother had so much 
to do, she did not take much heed of her boy’s 
seeking pleasure away from home. 

When he was a little fellow, I always went with 
him when he went to bed, read to him from the 
Bible, knelt by him while he said his evening 
prayer, talked kindly to him about any wrong he 
had done through the day. How tender his little 
heart was at those times, all ready to receive im¬ 
pressions for good. And how he used to enjoy 
those bed-time talks. But as he grew older, when 
bed-time came I would feel tired, or be busy, and 
would send him away alone. He felt badly at 
first, and would kiss me over and over again be¬ 
fore going; but after awhile he would go without 
saying anything, or even kissing me. I did not 
then think much about tho change; my mind was 
occupied with work, which seemed more im¬ 
portant then than anything else. 

Thus he gradually drifted away from me. When 
he was naughty, I would get ail out of patience 
with him, instead of kindly and firmly reproving 
him. I would dread vacation-time, and permit 
him to go from home to play; I could not stop to 
amuse and interest him at home, and it was such a 
relief to have him awag. 

But why need I go on ? The loving, affectionate 
boy was weaned from his mother, and every year 
found him farther away. Rumors began to come 
to the ears of his father and myself of his being 
wild. We talked with him; he felt very badly, 
and promised to do better. But, alas! the chain 
of love which should have bound him to his home 
and mother had been severed, and other chains, 
woven by wicked companions, had been thrown 
around him and held him fast. We sent him 
away to school. I wrote many letters to him. I 
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tried to get my influence over him back again, but 
It was too late. He ran away from school, and for 
five years we heard nothing from him. Mothers, 
just imagine those five long, weary years, with no 
knowledge whatever of my only son! 

One evening we sat before the fire talking of our 
absent boy. The storm raged without, and the 
tempest in our own hearts could not be stilled, I 
thought I heard a timid knock at the door. I went, 
and there stood my long lost Earnest. But what 
a change! Was it possible that this was my 
blue-eyed, curly-haired baby—my robust, ruddy- 
cheeked son ? A pale, emaciated young man stood 
before me. 

“ Earnest, my boy,” I cried, “ is this you?” 

“Yes, dear mother, it is Earnest; may I come 
In? I have come home to die.” 

We did everything we could for him, but could 
not save him. Those five years of dissipation 
had ruined his health, and he only lived a few 
months. 

“Mother,” he would often say. “I am only 
twenty-one, and have got to die. I have wasted 
the past years of my life, and cut off the future, 
which might have been mine to use for good.” 

Bitterly did he repent, and wo believe was for¬ 
given, which is the only drop of comfort my cup 
of sorrow contains. 

He dropped asleep very peacefully, and we have 
laid him here to rest, till God shall bid him rise. 
But my heart was broken then, and bitterness and 
sorrow have been my companions ever since. 
God gave me that boy to bring up, and I was re¬ 
sponsible for his future. There was in him the 
germ of a noble manhood, and I crushed it. 

The heart of my child was mine, but, instead of 
making an effort to keep that heart, I permitted it 
to slip from my grasp. 


I never see a little boy now, but what I want t6 
go to the mother, and, on bended knee, implore 
her to so love that boy that she will be patient with 
him; that she will so win and retain his affections, 
that his love for mother shall be a shield of safety 
in the darkest hour of temptation. 

Dear young mothers, bear with the noisy boys: 
better a few headaches now, than the dreadful 
heartaches that will come in after years. Make 
home pleasant for them. No matter if the work 
is not all done to your satisfaction; the eternal 
welfare of the child is of for more importance. 
Lay aside your work sometimes, and enter into 
their sports and games. Question them about 
their doings at school; rejoice with them when 
they are happy; sympathize with them when they 
are in trouble. Let them see that mother is a true 
friend to them. At the same time be firm and in¬ 
sist upon implicit obedience, They will respect 
you all the more for that. Make bed-time a happy 
hour for them, that the memory may linger with 
them in after years, and that hour shall ever be a 
sacred one, causing a deep tenderness to spring up 
in the heart, and a strong yearning to bow the head 
again on mother’s knee, and say the evening 
prayer, even when they have become strong men 
engrossed in the business of life. 

Dear mothers, as I say farewell to you, I would 
lift my heart in prayer, to the Father above, asking 
Him to give you, each and ail, wisdom and strength 
so to bring up those boys of yours, that a noble 
manhood may be theirs , a happy heart yours, and 
a mansion of rest bo for you all, in the pure City 
of God. 

And if my story will help some mother to be 
more patient and tender with her boy, I will thank 
God that He has permitted a few threads of gold 
to finish my web of life. 


®irf$ 


SOME BITTER APPLES. 

BY O. B. 

HERE are a great many different kinds of 
apples. Whole families of great, juicy, 
sweet ones, that everybody loves, like the 
sweet, every-day acts of kindness we do, that 
make every one love us. Then there are a num¬ 
ber of kinds of tart ones, which, with plenty of 
sugar, are very nice indeed for cooking; these are 
like the unpleasant little tilings we have to do 
occasionally, and which, we can sweeten with 
patience and good humor . And then there are 
hard, bitter, biting apples that no one cares very 
much about, and which are feed to the pigs, who 
even turn up their snouts at them sometimes; 
•these are like the naughty, wicked things we are 
all prone to do, and by which we learn sometimes 
a bitter lesson from experience. 

Little Harry Buckly gathered an apron full of 
apples once, which, though beautiful to look upon, 
proved to be some very bitter apples to him. 

His mamma was sitting by the window one day, 


sewing on his little, new, blue jacket, when she 
thought she saw a strange dog in the garden. 
Something was creeping along the fence very 
cautiously and carefully, and she watched to see 
what it could be. Presently a little, bare, golden 
head came to view from behind the currant 
bushes—and, yes, it was Harry. But how slowly 
he walked, and how curiously he behaved! He 
did not look up at mamma’s window as usual, his 
face all sunshine with bright smiles. No, his 
head instead was drooped quite low, and he had 
an apron full of something, for he held it up quite 
light with both hands r 

Could it be that her little boy had robbed a 
bird’s nest, when she liad told him so many times 
what a sinful, wicked thing that was to do! That 
was her first thought. Then she waited to hear 
what he should say when he saw her. 

“Where is your hat, little Golden-head?” she 
called out to him when ho got under her window. 

“Golden-head” stopped suddenly at the sound 
of the voice, and his name might have been 
“Scarlet-cheeks,” too, from the color that flushed 
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into them as he stammered in answer: 44 Here it 
is, mamma, in my apron, and it’s all full of nice, 
sweet apples—see!” 

44 Who gave them to you, Harry,” asked mam¬ 
ma, in an eager voice, a dart of suspicion stabbing 
her heart as she thought she recognised the golden 
fruit. 

44 Nobody, mamma. They’re ours, just as much 
as any ones. Franky Wilson said so,” and Harry 
trudged on into the house and up into his mamma’s 
room. 

. 44 But where did you get all these pretty apples, 
Harry?” asked his mamma, looking very ear¬ 
nestly at his little hushed face. 

44 Why, they hung over the stone wall—right in 
the road, and Franky said they were anybody’s 
apples, and w'e could have an apronful if we 
wanted to.” 

44 But where did the tree grow?” questioned 
mamma, still watching the anxious little face. 

44 Oh, the tree growed in Farmer Bates’s garden, 
but these apples hung over the wall, in the road, 
and—and they’re anybody’s apples, mamma,” the 
little voice shook a little now. 

44 How did you get them—were they on the 
ground in the road?” 

44 No; Franky boosted me up in the tree, ’causo 
I was the littlest; and I just picked ’em off and 
threw ’em down. Franky said apples that growed 
over the wall was anybody’s apples, mamma—” 

“But, Harry, see here; if the tree grow in 
Farmer Bates’s garden, isn’t it his tree?” 

“ Y-e-s—it’s his tree—but, mamma-” 

“ Well, if the tree is his, don’t you think all the 
apples that grow on the tree are his, too?” 

44 1 told Franky so, mamma, all the time, but he 
said no; that apples that growed over the wall 
were anybody’s apples, and wo could have a whole 
apronful, they were ours.” 

“Oh, no, Harry,” answered mamma, in very 
decided tones. 44 They are not yours nor any ones, 
but Farmer Bates’s who owns the tree, and I am 
sure, from your words, and your face, and the 
guilty way in which I saw you creeping home 
along by the fence, I am sure my little boy felt in 
his heart that it was not right to take those apples. 
Did you not, Harry?” 

44 But Franky Wilson said—” 

44 1 don’t care what Franky Wilson or anybody 
said. Did you not feel that it was wrong? Why, 
Harry, don’t you know it was stealing? Is my 
little Harry a thief?” and mamma’s voice was 
very sad indeed. 

“No, no, no, I ain’t—there! They’re hateful, 
sour, bitter apples!” and the little hat was pas¬ 
sionately tossed onto the floor, and the fruit rolled 
in every direction. 

“Yes, Harry,” continued mamma, “you took 
those apples from Farmer Bates’s tree without his 
knowledge or consent. They are his apples—not 
yours! Now I am sure my little boy would like 
to do what is right, and he will pick up every 
one—put them in his basket and carry them over 
to Mrs. Bates and tell her they are her apples that 
you gathered from her tree.” 

44 No, no, no—I can’t, I can’t,” sobbed Haiyy, 
in a frenzy of grief and shame. 


“Oh, yes, you can,” replied mamma, in firm 
tones, 44 because it is right. Come now, get up and 
go over to Mrs. Bates’s with the apples.” 

44 Oh, I can’t, mamma, I can’t—I won’t,” and 
the word came out with full force as the little 
figure flung itself down onto the floor in a passion 
of tears. 

Mamma looked very sorrowful. Was this the 
end of all her teachings and trials to make her 
little one choose right from wrong! Oh, it was 
hard, this training of a little, weak, frail human 
soul—beset, as it was, by all the temptations and 
trials which human flesh is heir to—every day ! 
What should she do? 

After a little while the kicks and repeated sobs 
of 44 1 can’t,” 44 1 can’t,” grew fainter, and finally 
ceased. Then there was deep silence in the room, 
and mamma feared her little one had gone to sleep 
with his little sin still on his conscience; presently 
he roused himself and came over td his mamma’s 
knee and sobbed, very quietly now, “I was a 
naughty boy, mamma; I will do right; kiss me 
and give me the basket.” 

And while ho gathered together the apples that 
lay upon the floor, his mamma said, in a pleased, 
glad voice: 44 1 am so happy that you have chosen 
to do right at last. Now go directly to Mrs. Bates 
and tell her that you have brought her the apples 
you were persuaded to take from her tree; and say 
that you will try never again to be persuaded by 
any ono to do an act which your heart tells you is 
wicked and sinful,” then mamma kissed the little 
tear-stained face, and Harry started on his un¬ 
pleasant errand. Mamma watched him all the 
way. It was only the next lot to theirs, and she 
felt every step ho took as deeply as he did himself 
Her heart almost stopped beating when she saw 
him pause as he got to the door—she feared, per¬ 
haps, he would fail at last to acknowledge his 
wrong. Are we all not faint-hearted and weak at 
such times ? But no—it was only for a moment— 
on he went up the steps and into the house. 

Presently a little bounding figure came skipping 
down the road, and very soon a bright, happy face 
shone in the doorway, and Harry cried: 44 O 
mamma, I am so glad I took them back-rl feel so 
much better here,” with the little hand upon his 
heart. 44 1 will never, never do anything I know 
is wrong again. I told Franky they were not our 
apples all the time, but he said they were; and, 
mamma, Mrs. Bates said she saw us all the time, 
and she felt sorry that a big boy would make a 
little fellow do such a thing; and then I told her I 
was naughty, too, as well as Franky, or I wouldn’t 
have let him persuade me; and I told her I was 
sorry, and I would never do such a thing again; 
and she kissed me and said she didn’t believe I 
ever would; and now, mamma, will you kiss me, 
and do you forgive me?” 

44 Yes, my darling,” answered mamma, “I for¬ 
give you with all my heart; and I hope now you 
will ask God to forgive you, too—He saw you 
commit the sin , and He wants you to ask His 
pardon.” 

And when little Harry said his prayers that 
night, he asked that he might never again be 
tempted to a deed which heJtnew in his heart was 
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a Bin. And he never to this day eats an apple that 
he is not reminded of the little taste of experience 
he had through gathering one apron full of some 
bitter apples! 


HISTORY OF A CAT. 

BY NELLIE NYE. 

HE was of a beautiful Maltese color, with the 
softest, silkiest fur a cat ever wore. Her 
paws were shaded out to the most delicate 
tint, and she had such cunning ears. But I must 
tell how they happened to be so small and funny. 
She belonged to a poor family living near, and, 
moving away, they left her, then only a little kit¬ 
ten, locked in the house, in mid-winter, and it 
was fearfully cold. Her ears froze, so that about 
one-half of them came off. After being there 
several days, and, of course, nearly famished, her 
cries attracted the attention of a boy passing the 
house. He got her and brought her to our house. 
She soon appeared to be satisfied with her new 
home, and seemed to appreciate fully the kind¬ 
ness shown her. She soon began to show signs of 
intelligence, by learning to open the doors wher¬ 
ever there was a latch and let herself in. ' 

On one 6ocasion, when the writer of this was 
busy in the kitchen cooking, Kitty opened the 
outside door and came in. Not wishing to be dis¬ 
turbed or have her in the room then, I put her out 
and fastened the door. When she found she could 
not open it, she went to a door opening into a back 
kitchen, opened it, came to the door which com¬ 
municated with the room where I was, opened 
that and came in. Thinking to show her who was 
mistress of the house, I put her out the second 
time, and fastened that door. As soon as possible, 
after ascertaining the situation of things, she went 
into the cellar by the hatchway door, which was 
open, came up the stairs, opened the cellar door, 
and walked in, as much as to say, 44 Here I am 
again. What are you going to do now?” Miss 
Puss remained in the house. 

Who will say a cat has no reasoning faculties, 
after such an illustration? 

Well, as time went on, and she grew up to cat- 
hood, she was very proud one day to exhibit her 
family of four splendid kits. Oh, she was the 
proudest mother I ever saw! Of course she was 
petted more than ever, and we tried to make her 
understand she was the most wonderful cat in 
existence. 

After awhile an Irish family, living about forty 
rods from our house, wanted the kittens, so we gave 
them to them, and loaned Mrs. Puss until the kit¬ 
tens were capable of caring for themselves. But 
every morning, noon and night found her here for 
her meals. At first we supposed she had abandoned 
her family; but, on watching her, we discovered 
as soon as she finished her meal she went back to 
her post of duty. Not a mouthful of Irish food 
could she be induced to eat, though they tried 
their best to tempt her. We were flattered by her 
preference, of course, and fed^her accordingly. 

One day, when the kittens were large enough to 
walk some, I was standing by the window look¬ 
ing in the direction of her new home, when my 


attention was attracted to something moving in 
the road. I soon became convinced it was our 
cat, but she acted so queer, would go a little way 
and then stop a few minutes, then on again. When 
near enough for me to see, I found she had her 
family with her, and was taking them home. She 
came the shortest route across the garden, and the 
poor little things were “as tired as tired could 
be.” I went out and brought them in for her, and 
if ever a dumb creature expressed satisfaction, I 
am sure she did. 

Two members of the family were making a bed- 
quilt, and for the convenience of arranging the 
blocks they had placed them on the floor. Kitty 
seemed to think it a nice carpet, expressly for her 
use, so she put her babies right on it and got them 
to sleep. Her family were permitted to stay with 
her after such an exhibition of maternal love and 
care. 

A few months after this, a friend living four 
miles away wished to borrow her to kill the mice 
in his barn. She was a famous mouser withal. 
We let him take her and her darlings, determined 
they should not be separated. After about a week, 
during which time she ftilly sustained her reputa¬ 
tion as mouse-killer, she disappeared, leaving the 
kittens. Search was made, and it was decided she 
had been killed by a neighbor. 

A year after, my sister and myself were visiting 
a friend in town. When in the afternoon a eat 
came into the parlor, we both exclaimed: 44 There 
is our old cat!” And in endeavoring to prove her 
identity, we mentioned the habit of opening doors. 

The lady said: 44 That was the first thing she did 
here. One evening she opened the door and came 
in.” 

She had, doubtless, started to come home, came 
in the right direction a part of the way, and then 
got lost. Her new friends had become so much 
attached to her, that we left her there. This w as 
the last I ever heard of her. 


TO THE BIRDS. 

BY O. »■ B. 

EE the little birds on high. 

How their wings wave in the sky. 
Small, brown sparrow, snow-white dove, 
All the birds we children love; 

Let ns beckon them to come— 

Come, birdies, come, come— 

Sparrow, Robin, Bluebird, come I 


A BIRD’S WING.—There are few things in 
nature more admirably constructed than 
the wing of the bird, and perhaps none where de¬ 
sign can be more readily traced. Its great strength 
and extreme lightness, the manner in which it 
closes up or folds during flexion and opens out or 
expands during extension, as well as the manner 
in which the feathers are strong together and over¬ 
lap each other in divers directions, to produce at 
one time a solid resisting surface, and at another 
an interrupted and comparatively non-resisting 
one, present a degree of fitness to which the mind 
must necessarily revert with pleasure. 
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MARGORITE. . 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

[The following is the latest poem by Hans Christian 
Andersen. The translation is by Miss Adamme Sind- 
bcrg, of Boston.] 

"THROM a pyramid in the desert’s sand 

Jlj A mummy was brought to Denmark’s land— 

The hieroglyphic inscriptions told 
That the body embalmed was three thousand years 
old. 

It was the corpse of a mighty queen. 

Examining it, they found between 

Her closed lingers a com of wheat; 

So well preserved was this little seed, 

That, being sown, it put forth its blade, 

Its delicate stem of a light-green shade. 

The ear got filled with ripening com, 

Full-grown through sunshine and light of the 
morn. _ 

That wonderfiil power in a com so small— 

It is a lesson to each and all. 

Three thousand years did not quench its germ— 
It teaches our faith to be strong and firm. 

When such a life is laid in a com, 

When out of that husk a new plant could be bom 

To ripen in sunshine and dew from the sky, 

Then human soul, thou spark from on high, 

Thou art immortal as thy great Sire 
Whose praise is sung by the angel choir I 

The husk, the body, is buried deep, 

^And friends will go to the tomb and weep; 

But thou shalt move on, on wings so free— 

For thine is the life of eternity. 

That wonderftil power of so small a seed— 

The miracle seen in that com of wheat, 

It puzzles the mind; but still it is done 
By the Author of Life, the Eternal One. 


THE RHODORA. 

BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

[Lines.on being asked, whence is the flower?] 

I N May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh rhodora in the woods 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook: 

The puaple petals fallen in the pool. 

Made the black waters with their beauty gay. 
ITero might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 

Dear, tell them, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask; I never know, 

But in my simple ignorance supposed 
The self-same power that brought mo there brought 
you. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLEJ 

H ER name is only Margurite; 

A prouder mime the winds repeat, 
The wild brook babbles at her feet, 

The leaves are whispering in her ear; 

She stavs her breath the name to hear, 
Bends lower to the lace she weaves 
To catch the whisper of the leaves; 

But she is only Margurite. 

What that the lips no more repeat— 

No more repeat in whispered word— 

The music that her heart hath heard? 
What that with every lifted latch, 

With every sound beneath the thatch. 

She starts to find the coming feet 
No message bear for Margurite? 

A simple cottage maiden she— 

A little maid of low degree— 

A scion of noble line is he; 

Then, though with tender, saddened face. 
She bends in silence to,ber lace, 

The witchery of the wild-woods gone, 

The witchery of the free-bird’s song, 

What matter ? He hath quite forgot 
That Margurite forgetteth not. 

Christum Union. 


THE HAPPY VILLAGE. 

BY KANE O’DONNEL. 

A S often I pass the roadside. 

When wearily falls the day, 

I turn to look from the hill-top 
At the mountains far away. 

The red sun through the forests 
Throws hither his parting beams, 

And far in the quiet valley 
The happy village gleams. 

There the lamp is lit in the cottage 
As the husbandman’s labors cease, 

And I think that all things aro gathered 
And folded in twilight peace. 

But the sound of merry voices 
Is heard in the village street, 

While pleased the grandame watches 
The play of the little feet. 

And at night to many a fireside 
The rosy children come: 

To tales of the bright-eyed fairies 
They listen and are dumb. 

Thore seems it a joy forever 
To labor and to learn. 

For love with an eye of magio 
Is patient to discern. 

And the father blesses the mother, 

And the children bless the sire, 

And the cheer and joy of the hearthstone 
Is as light from an altar Are. 

Oh, flowers of rarest beauty 
In that green valley grow; 

And whether ’twero earth or heaven 
Why shouldst thou care to know? 

Save that thy brow is troubled, 

And dim is^hy helpmate’s eye; 

And graves are green in the valley. 

Ana stars are bright in the sky. 

Scribtier for May . 
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PANSIES. 

BT LIOHBK. 

"There's panties, that’s for thoughts.”— Hamuet. 
AST enough they come, as I gaze upon the 
rich, purple, pressed flowers, looking up at 
me with their golden eyes, from the open 
letter before me, in which they have travelled a 
thousand miles with their message of love. 
Thoughts of a little cottage home, embowered in 
evergreen trees, under southern skies. Orange 
blossoms and jessamine sending out perfume on 
the soft spring air; pale yellow honeysuckle climb¬ 
ing over the shaded porch. A tiny girl with curls 
of red gold clustering around her head, and eyes 
blue as the spring skies; her chubby arms clasped 
about my neck, and the baby voice lisping, “ I love 
»oo,” as I catch her to me in merry frolic, and 
carry her up and down the porch, while she pulls 
my curls with her plump, dimpled Angers. Or 
playing in the white clover beds until tired, she 
comes to me where I sit with my book* in the 
bower of Lady Banks roses, and with her little 
white aunbonnet in hand, and the golden hair 
blowing over her face, throws herself at my feet 
and talks her sweet, childish prattle. Then my 
thoughts span a bridge of years, and the tiny child 
is a maiden, standing 

“ where the brook and river meet;” 
cheeks abloom, heart aglow with tho enjoyment 
of« youth and the hopes of the life just opening be¬ 
fore her. A sweet picture she makes to the mind's 
eye—one that I linger over lovingly. It is her 
hands that have gathered these pansies, and sent 
them as a little love token, but she has no idea of 
the thoughts they awaken. She cannot remember 
the face now looking at them, but she loves it 
nevertheless, as we love so many whom we never 
see. Still thinking on, I am wondering if we 
ever will see each other's faces again-—if she will 
stand at the gate some day to welcome me, as she 
used to when a little child. 

And other thoughts the pansies bring me, of far 
different scenes. Of a gentle, delicate boy, whose 
little figure used to.slip so quietly into my sick 
room, in the days when I was unable to leave my 
couch at all, and lay a tiny bunch of these flowers 
and a geranium leaf or two, tied with a narrow 
ribbon, in my hand. How his large, soft, brown 
eyes would light up, as I told hi n\. some story of 
the times when the ftdries lived in the flower-cups, 
and stepped out of them at night, to danoe on the 
green sward in the summer moonlight Some¬ 
times his little sister would come with him—merry 
bright-eyed Lu, and then there would be a pleas¬ 
ant rivalry between them as to which should give 
me their bunch of flowers first, and deliver their 
mamma’s message. When we left the place where 
they lived, I pressed his little bouquet on one of 
the pages of a blank book, wherein I copy choice 
passages from books I read, or poems I particu¬ 
larly like, and there they are yet; faded some, but 
with color enough to tell very plainly what they are. 


I never thought this flower was rightly named. 
It seemes to me that, whenever possible, iiow<&-s 
should receive names suited to, or suggestive oi 
something in their looks or character, and this 
one should surely be called ‘ ‘ bright eyes. * ’ * ‘ John- 
nie-jump-up” does very well for the little ones oi 
the same species, which pop up their heads from 
under the leaves of such* very small bushes, and 
stand as straight and confidently as any tall flag, 
or lily. I remember a mound of them mingled 
with many colored petunias, which encircled a 
young cedar tree in my childhood’s home. And 
there thought leads mo off swiftly on another 
track. That beautiful home spot! The large 
grassy yard with its gravel walks and flower-beds, 
and great clover patches; its rose-bushes and 
other large shrubs, dotted around between the 
trees. The row of maples shading the side of the 
house and reaching away to the back gate. The 
snow-ball under the parlor windows, almost bend¬ 
ing to the earth with its white burden; the spread¬ 
ing acacia by the front steps, so lovely every 
spring, covered with clusters of pink blossoms. 
Tho greville rose reaching long branches wreathed 
with variegated bloom into the catalpa tree. Coral 
honeysuckles climbing over the lattice and up the 
w all to our bed-room window, where in the closely 
interwoven branches the brown sparrows build 
their nests. Then the large circle w r ith the great, 
sweet rose-bush in the centre, and its outer border 
filled with small shrubs and annuals. Pinks, but¬ 
ter-cups, tulips, pansies and jonquils, white phlox, 
amaranth and flowering almond, and the old-fash¬ 
ioned lady-slippers and four-o’clocks, which all 
children love. How I loved to work amongst 
them every spring, planting and transplanting, 
hoeing and weeding, with my sunbonnet hanging 
at tho back of my neck, and the w ind and sun 
having a lair chance at my face. Nearby was a 
small peach-tree, which was called mine, whose 
lower branches formed a comfortable seat whero I 
used to rest after my garden work, and read my 
story-books. A little farther on was an apple-tree 
with a bench under it, where w r e used to play with 
our dolls, or keep store with little scraps of calico 
and domestic, folded in piles, which were sold for 
round pieces of white paper representing money. 
I dream of those spots yet, although it seems so 
many years since I have seen them with waking 
eyes. Some of my happiest memories cluster 
around them. 

And so, sweet maiden, you see what pleasure 
your little flowers have given, all unthought of by 
you. It is just so, that many a pleasure may be 
given to others by an act so small and simple in 
itself, that we often think it scarce worth doing. 
Take the flowers for teachers, and they will lead 
you to many an act which will bear sweet fruit. 
May you ever have sweet thoughts at your com¬ 
mand, which, like the pansies, shall brighten and 
beautify the spot where they bloom. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 

BY CHATTY BROOKS. 

SECOND SERIES.—No. 6. 

HESE girls! these girls! Tudie and Midget 
and Kitty have been measuring me with the 
tape-line, and they report, height five feet 
three inches, waist measure thirty inches, and the 
length of the hair fifty-one inches. And then 
comes the teasing and the pleading of, “ O Aunt 
Chatty, now do please let us put your hair all up 
in curl to-morrow night, and then let it down on 
Sunday morning, just to s’prise the girls at church 
who have such a scant little fluffy bit themselves.” 

Kitty says: “ Auntie, you will look very grand, 
you little, plump dear, with such a nest of curls 
as we’d make out of this heap of long hair.” 

I say: “ Oh, I’ll look like a little dumpy woolly 
dog!” But they hang about my chair, and pat my 
cheeks, and coax, until, just to please them, I tell 
them they may put it up in curl. 

Monday , A. M .—I am glad that I did let the 
children curl my hair, because now I have some¬ 
thing new to tell you. When I sat down in the 
low chair, they divided my hair in three parts, 
and each child went to work. I was reading, and 
paid no attention ; but I was wishing that I’d never 
consented to such a foolish thing as that I, Chatty 
Brooks, widow, aged thirty-five, was going to 
wear her hair in curls. 

After they were through they brought the glass, 
and I looked into it, expecting to see a fright. But 
what was my surprise to see the hair put up in a 
very becoming manner, different from any style 
I had ever seen before, and it was as comfortable 
as the way I usually wore it—a loose coil at the 
back of my head. At night when I lay on my 
pillow there was none of the inconvenience that 
one experiences in the usual way of putting up 
curls on tin, or paper, or cloth, with pins to fasten 
with. 

Eleanor Lisle had given the girls her patent 
rubber curlers to use, and they are a very fine 
invention. I wish all you girl-readers of the Home 
had them; you would be delighted, and could 
curl your hair, even though it were the stubborn, 
straight kind that never submitted to curl before. 

I do believe I’ll have to tell you, so you can buy 
gome. Well, write to me with stamp enclosed; 
address, 44 Mrs. Chatty Brooks, Perryville, Ohio, 
box 64.” 

Nothing would do for the girls but that I must go 
down to Peterson’s gallery and have some pictures 
taken while I was fixed up with curls. I had 
promised George Nelson’s brother Levi to send 
him one and one to Mother Brooks. 

44 Can’t you put on a smile, Mrs. Brooks?” said 
the artist. 44 Your expression is indicative of sad¬ 
ness.” 

Now we all know if we sit for a picture, and 
simper, and smile, and try to look pretty, that the 
picture will grow into an annoyance and a vexa¬ 
tion after awhile. We become so tired of that 
vapid smile, that senseless grin that greets us 
every time we look upon the poor counterfeit. 
The sun will tell the truth, his light will ferret out 
the falsity of the smile, and, in time, we will grow 


ashamed of the poor superficial shadow of our own 
selves. 

Wednesday ,—We were discussing the subject of 
kissing to-day. It came about in this way: one 
of the girls has not been at home for over six 
months, her mother resides in another State, and 
yesterday two men from her own neighborhood, 
one an elderly man and the other young, called to 
see her. She did not know they were in Mill- 
wood until, on opening the door in answer to the 
bell, she stood lace to face with them. She Is a 
very impulsive girl, and, without thinking whether 
it was proper or not, she kissed them both. 

I told her I wished she had not done so, but she 
said they were both old school-mates, and she had 
always known them, Jack and Will Mulligan, and 
it did not seem wrong to her. 

Perhaps it was right, there is a doubt about it* 
when surely it would have been right had she not 
kissed them at all. A maiden should be very 
chary of her kisses, she knows not w*hat such a 
kindly-given, generously-expressed token of good 
will may hold in store for her; and then I told the 
girls a little story of a dear friend of mine, a re¬ 
cital that makes my heart ache whenever I think 
about it. 

It was told me in confidence, tut telling it now 
will wrong no one, for the daisies make starry the 
green sod above the white face that was wet with 
tears when the poor girl confided to me her 
story. 

My friend was attending a select school and fit¬ 
ting herself for a teacher. At this time she was 
about nineteen years old, frank, candid, impul¬ 
sive, positive and not used to the ways of the 
world. In a neighboring village resided a lawyer, 
unmarried, unscrupulous, cold, unsympathizing, 
cynical and bearing the character of a bad man. 
On her way to school one summer morning, she 
met him. He had been at a lawsuit that lasted all 
night; probably he had been drinking. They 
were not acquainted, 1 their paths never crossed 
each other, there was no sympathy, or conge¬ 
niality, or bond between them. An incarnate 
devil must have possessed this man. He reined 
up his horse when ho met her, and, touching his 
hat politely, he said—pot in this poor, broken, 
Chatty-Brooks’ language, but in that of a strong 
man, eloquent—that he had always heard her 
name spoken of as the synonym of purity, beauty, 
virtue, grace, sincerity, generosity and all the 
charming characteristics of a beautiful and excel¬ 
lent womanhood. *Of himself, the world judged 
harshly; it called him hard names; and with the 
ban resting upon him, what did life hold that wes 
worth the striving for. Then he drew eloquent 
pictures of her future, surrounded by all that 
makes life desirable; then of his own, bleak, 
desolate, despairing, hunted down, belied, de¬ 
spised, misconstrued, misunderstood, tortured, 
friendless. 

The impressible young girl listened, awed by 
his power of eloquence and touched by the spe¬ 
cious tale of wrong and woe, and before die was 
aware, the tears ran down her cheeks. So strong 
is the magic of eloquence. 

Then he said: “ Without speaking a word even. 
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you can do me goody and I can go home happier 
than I have been for long years. Lay a kiss on 
my poor lace, like an angel of light, bless me, and 
let me carry one sweet remembrauce down to my 
lonely, unwept grave. That is all I ask.” 

She drew back, hesitated and blushed, and 
started on, but the wily lawyer was eager to see 
if his eloquence could prevail - that was all he 
cared for; and in a voice modulated and tremu¬ 
lous with unshed tears of emotion, he dwelt upon 
his utter loneliness and lack of friends, and, the 
young girl cradled in a loving mother’s holiest 
affection and knowing nothing only to believe 
and have faith in all, bravely and resolutely 
stepped up to the poor ingrate with a blushing 
countenance and put up her lair face nervously, 
and the fiend bent down from his seat in the sad¬ 
dle, and she kissed him. She did it honestly, and 
so wrought upon were her feelings of pity, and 
charity, and sympathy, that she would have done 
it with th9 same freedom on the streets of a city 
or in the crowded aisle of a Church. 

He thanked her with a show of civility, and sin¬ 
cerity, and manliness, and putting spur to his 
horse, he rode on. 

“Mephistoplieles” was the name that came to 
me when my dear friend told me th*9 pitiful story. 

She said she regretted the act sometimes, and 
then again, when she thought that she had perhaps 
helped, and cheered, and done him good, she was 
satisfied. One time, in the course of a year, she 
met him again, and he seemed inclined to be 
friendly and familiar, but she only bowed to 
him. 

When my friend was about twenty-three years 
of age, she was betrothed to a young merchant, 
and the day was fixed for the wedding, but her 
lover grew cold and distant, and finally sought to 
be relieved from his pledge. When she inquired 
the reason, he stammered, and with faulty speech 
informed her that he did not choose to marry a 

woman who had been an intimate friend of-, 

the lawyer, whom she had kissed. 

The poor girl’s sorrow was intense, but her 
pride held her up. She told the correct story to 
her betrothed, yet his mind was poisoned, and he 
questioned and doubted. Then it were better that 
they should part forever, and they did. 

But this was not all of it. One time she was a 
witness in a suit in court, and a question was put 
by a lawyer, in cross-examination, which brought 
to the surface that remorseful kiss, and it was used 
against her character. I could cry yet while I 
write this, and it happened long ago, and the grave 
has closed over the dear girl, who carried her sor¬ 
row with her all through the rest of her poor 
blighted life. 

Thillking of all this, it was no wonder that I 
cautioned my dear little flock about indiscriminate 
kissing. I told them to confine this kind of de¬ 
monstration to their own immediate families and 
girl friends. We have all heard enough of the 
folly and absurdity and wickedness of promiscu¬ 
ous kissing within the present year. It has been 
very disgusting, and has brought into disgrace 
feir name* that else would have had no stain upon 
them. Why I was so shocked that I resolved I 


wouldn’t even kiss my. dear dead husband’s 
brother Levi ever again. It is silly, and weak, 
and sinful, and wicked, and is not far from the 
limits of modesty and purity. 

But Margie calls us to tea just while we are talk¬ 
ing on this subject. We are experimenting in 
making biscuit. One girl makes one time, and 
another the next, and another the next, each try¬ 
ing to excel the rest. My girls are all good cooks, 
and we are learning each other’s ways and methods 
of doing all kinds of work, both in the culinary 
and housekeepers’ department. 

GIVE THE MONEY TO YOUR WIVES. 

HERE is one subject upon which I think 
most men agree; and that is, that they can 
buy any article of dress or ornament to suit 
their wives, better than said wives can for them¬ 
selves. This mistaken idea generally is indulged 
in by the kindest and best of husbands. Thus, 
Mr. Goodman, country merchant, when he returns 
with his spring goods, brings with him a bonnet, 
which the city milliner has assured is just the one 
suited to his wife’s style, and which he fully be¬ 
lieves will be the envy and admiration of Starville. 
Well, Mrs. Goodman knows that it is not becom¬ 
ing to her, that the very stylishness of the hat 
makes her whole attire look shabby, and knows 
that the price of it would have covered the ex¬ 
pense of a bonnet for her and hats for her little 
girls, at the village milliner’s, which would have 
suited her much better. But with wifely affection, 
knowing the kindness that prompted the purchase, 
she conceals all of this and w r cars her old bonnet 
to save the new one as often as she can. 

In like manner, Farmer Day, after selling his 
produce of the season at a much higher figure than 
he expected, remembers the good wife at home 
and resolves that she shall have a shawl. Man¬ 
like he thinks the highest priced is the best, and, 
as he has heard his wife admire Mrs. Ray’s brocha 
shawl, one at twenty dollars is purchased for Mrs. 
Day. Well, it was kind, she says, and of course 
is delighted, while in her heart she knows that for 
ten dollars she could have suited herself far better 
and had the extra ten for so many things. 

So I often think, when I see the wife really wor¬ 
ried with a gift that ought to be a pleasure to her, 
how much better to give her the money and let- 
her suit herself. Mona. 

44 Valley Home” May 6th, 1875. * 
Friend “Pipsey:” From a quiet country 
home, I feel like writing to you, my friend. I 
feel that you are a friend of the human fttmily, 
coming bravely forth to meet the evils of the day; 
giving your opinions fearlessly; helping the weak 
to rise, strengthening the strong in their good pur¬ 
pose ! Your wisdom and experience are invalu¬ 
able ! Thank you for permitting others to profit 
by them. I have learned to love you, and look 
for you each month with your words of cheerfiil 
advice and sweet love for the little ones. I, too, 
love the little 44 darlings,” although our home re¬ 
echoes no longer to the sound of tiny foot falls. 
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Not that we have never had them, but thoy have 
grown from babyhood, and are almost ready to go 
forth and do the battles of life for themselves. So 
it must naturally be; we cannot guard them 
always; but hopefully, prayerfully, we must 
watch their future, trusting the good seeds we 
have endeavored to sow in their young minds 
may not be fruitless. 

We mothers particularly need encouragement 
and wisdom to enable us tp do our duty. In this 
day of extravagance in dress, ’tis a difficult matter 
to regulate the wants to the means. And how 
much could be said of Jhe evils attending the 
course of youth. The importance of sound moral 
principles is not felly realised in our day. The 
hours that are spent in the adornmont of the per¬ 
son, the vitality employed to have every article in 
the “ latest sty le,” is almost incredible. We that 
realize the effect on our children and our neigh¬ 
bors’ children, tremble for the future. The kind 
hands, willing to smooth the sufferer’s pillow, 
attend to the claims of childhood and imbecility, 
are preferable to the soft, lily hands of selfishness 
and pride. 

I have long wanted to write to Mr. Arthur, and 
through him thank you, and many more of his 
contributors, for their living interest manifest to 
the readers of his magazine. “ Lichen,” in her 
quiet nook, looking so bravely into her path 
wherein lameness “has fallen,” teaching us pa¬ 
tience and resignation by her sweet fortitude. 
“Chatty Brooks” makes me think of the busy 
hen with her brood around her, hopeful and 
pleasant, turning life into a pleasure-boat, whero 
all must row to keep afloat. We need a “ Debo¬ 
rah Norman” spirit amongst us, for the evils of 


King Alcohol are manifest to a greater extent than, 
usual. 

If the mothers, years agoue, had fully agreed 
with some of your ideas, bow many heartaches 
the little ones would have missed! How many 
more of their rights and privileges would they 
have enjoyed, and how much better would they 
in turn have been fitted to become w'ives and 
mothers I In this life of incompleteness we can¬ 
not expect perfection, but we can aim high, and 
society is being prepared for woman to take a 
higher position than was once considered her 
privilege, making it so much more her duty to 
cultivate her mind and that of her children to fill 
the new era. 

I am ail unused to writing to strangers, but 
wanted so much to know your true, living self; 
wanted you to know there was at least one more 
added to the number of those whom you have 
strengthened. Many an hour has been bright¬ 
ened by your words speaking from the quiet 
pages of the magazine, which has been a welcome 
member of our family for almost twenty years, 
and within the last tw’o years is more valuable to 
me than ever before. I never read a number 
without feeling better for it, if it is only seeing 
through some other person’s eyes the duties of the 
day. The article. in March number, entitled, 
“Concerning Women,” particularly claims my 
attention. I rejoice with the writer in the coming 
“ millennium,” when woman shall be valued for 
her goodness and usefulness. 

Again let me thank you all, “ Pipsey,” “ Lich¬ 
en” and “Chatty,” for many profitable sugges¬ 
tions and pleasant hours of reading. 

Yours truly, Aunt Hopeful 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 

BY CHARITY L. MABBETT. 

CHAPTER XY. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

HE general transplanting season must bo, in 
all cases, when danger of frosts are over in 
that particnlar locality. If it cannot all be 
done at one time, which is hardly to be expected, 
advantage must be taken of the most suitable 
times for the tenderest plants. “ After a rain,” is 
the old maxim, and for cabbages and the like, 
grown out of doors, will do very well, as the 
chances are they will live any way. But some 
soils will pack very tight and become hard by 
baking in the sun, if stirred and pressed firm 
enough to support a newly-set plant w hilst very 
wet. In soils somewhat clayey, I have been 
obliged to lift a plant thus set fairly out of the 
earth* in order to loosen the ball from the roots, 
breaking them more or less in the operation. 
Asters set in this way I have always found more 
likely to suffer from lice at the root; it may be 
because it takes the roots so long to find their way 
Into loose, well-aired soil. It seems to me as 


necessary that the plant should be in proper con¬ 
dition for planting as that the earth should be for 
receiving it, and if the two cannot be in that state 
at one time, give the plant the “ benefit of the 
doubt,” and trust for the earth to acquire it. 

When plants have been transplanted once or 
twfice, and are w r ell used to the sun and air, it will 
hardly be necessary to shade them at all when set 
in the border, especially if it is done when they 
are full of moisture, and, like a well-fed child, 
able to wait longer for a new supply, than if dis¬ 
turbed in a famished condition. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances should a plant be set in a wilted, 
drooping state. When it exists, as often happens 
with gifts, exchanges, etc., they should be wet 
and placed in a cool, dark cellar until they have 
recovered their crispness. 

Such plants as depend on symmetry of growth 
for beauty, should not be left to themselves in 
this matter, but should be placed in proper and 
natural position, and supported until they have 
acquired strength to hold themselves erect. Nor 
will it do to leave thorn wholly to themselves 
when set in the border. A stick by thoir side, 
with a newspaper wound around it and the plant. 
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and tied lightly at top and bottom Is a very good pro¬ 
tection both from sun and winds. It must not, how¬ 
ever, be wonnd so closely as to smother the plant, or so 
loosely as to sway with the wind and fret off the leaves. 
I have transferred to the borders in this way choice 
petunias, that had run up to an almost fabulous length In 
Winter, and by cutting off the buds at top, they would 
send out side shoots the whole distance of their stalks, 
and in a little while form a pyramid of bloom, highly 
satisfactory, requiring no farther care through the 
summer, If properly secured to the stake at first. 

I do not like the practice of pouring water in the 
holes prepared for transplanting. If the ground is 
pressed sufficient to secure firmness, the effect la the 
same as in working the earth too wet with rain. 
Neither have I found it well to dash water on and 
around plants that really seem to be dying for the need 
of it. When It Is evident that there must be, for 
awhile, an artificial supplyofwater.lt is much the best 
way to place a flower-pot, partially imbedded, os close 
to the roots as It will do to dig, in such a way that the 
hole will be as near In the direction of the root as pos¬ 
sible, then fill it with warm water and let it leak out 
gradually, to secure which I have sometimes placed a 
stone or loosely-fitting stick in the hole. 

This method of watering will be found to answer well 
applied to plants requiring extra moisture, such as 
hydrangias, caladtums, cannas and the like. It should 
be affixed at the time of setting them in the ground. 
Any article of crockery that Jack Frost has remem¬ 
bered when forgotten by others, can be made available 
for this purpose, and helps one to look upon bottom¬ 
less pitchers with more equanimity than had been 
supposed possible. Glass fruit-jars, with the bottom 
<#duty, (or an old M tin ” one, if anybody is so unfor¬ 
tunately careless of poison as to use their contents,) 
may be secured at top with its legitimate fastening, in 
such a way as to leave a little leak, and when concealed 
near a plant needing sucji aid, can be kept with water 
slowly draining out for a day. The top should be 
covered with a piece of shingle or tin, and this with a 
little earth, so curiosity is not excited, nor good taste 
offended. 

A dipper gourd with a long, sharp-pointed handle, is 
very useful in supplying water in this way, where the 
arrangement need not be permanent. Make one small 
hole through the stalk at thesmall end, or, several still 
smaller ones just around it. Gut out the blossom mark 
large enough to admit of pouring in the water, then 
this apparatus can be forced into the ground and 
allowed to remain till empty; or, into pots containing 
plants, where there is no convenience for immersing 
them. 

It will do to give liquid manure in this way, but It 
must be clear, as, indeed. It always should be, however 
applied. This gourd Is also usefal for watering hang¬ 
ing-baskets, as It is easily kept upright by leaning It 
against the strings, when it will saturate them without 
the trouble of talcing them down. 

A string may be arranged at the top of the gourd. In 
such a manner as to be readily tied in place to a stick 


or string, where it cannot in any other way be kept 
u prig tn. 

Arrangements of this sort are very useful where 
layers are made in places that would otherwise be too 
dry to succeed. When used for this purpose, the drip 
of water should be near the surface, and as near the 
expected rootlets as practicable. 

Moss may be used to conceal the vessel containing 
the water, if desirable, and will help to keep the ground 
In a moist condition around it; judgment must be 
used in regard to this matter, however, as some plants 
axe liable to “damp off” if kept too wet alter being 
layered. The carnation In particular Is apt to do this, 
whilst roses and shrubs in general, will not root If 
lacking a constant supply of moisture; iu some coses 
this may be attained by placing a stone over the in¬ 
cision, but if at all exposed to direct rays of sun, the 
above method will be found a help, if not a necessity. 

During the season of transplanting, I have found it 
convenient to have a vessel of strong tobacco tea in 
readiness to immerse the roots of plants known to be 
infested with, or subject to, root-lice; for asters, ver¬ 
benas, etc., this precaution is indispensable; cabbage 
also is so much benefited by this treatment, that I 
may be excused, perhaps, for mentioning it thus “ out 
of its sphere.” 

Another enemy to be guarded against at this season 
is the cut-worm. Some of my sorest trials In garden¬ 
ing have arisen from finding a choice and perhaps only 
plant of some desirable variety cut off by theso vora¬ 
cious depredators, without leaving a bud or eye to keep 
hope alive for a moment. The only consolation In 
such cases is to dig for the offender. A careful search 
is generally successful, and you can dispatch the ene¬ 
my at once, making a sort of compromise between 
your vindictive feelings and necessity for the rigid per¬ 
formance of duty, to save other plants from similar fate. 

To secure plants from mishaps of this kind, I have 
taken various methods, but have found a strip of stiff 
paper pinned together at the ends to answer very well. 
Any paper will do, however, If folded until It will keep 
erect around the plant; they maybe sewed together 
with needle and thread quite expeditiously. They 
should be made with reference to the size of the plant 
needing protection, and should be two Inches or more 
in height above ground and one inch below, with the 
earth pressed closely enough to keep them from blowing 
away. Gray paper shows less than other oolors, and 
will not require to be removed on account of unsightli¬ 
ness, as It disappears before the winds and rains in 
most cases by the time the worms have ceased to be 
troublesome. 

If seeds are to be sown where the presence of these 
marauders is suspected, it is well to look over the 
ground carefully before sowing, and then fence in the 
portion used with paper, or anything else that will 
presept a perpendicular barrier, at least two inches 
high, quite around the place planted, for the little 
globules of water seen in the morning on the top of a 
bunch of headless seedlings, is not nearly as poetical 
as a legitimate dewdrop. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

A LTHOUGH the extremely backward season has 
delayed In an unprecedented manner the ap¬ 
pearance of spring costume# upon the streets, 
the time is now fairly reached when they can be wdrn. 
It is noticeable that the styles are far plainer than 
heretofore, being almost severe In character, wjth their 
uniform perpendicular lines, unrelieved by horizontal 
or diagonal trimming. 

The polonaise with underskirt still holds Its own. 


The underskirt Is made long at the back, while a 
cluster of box-plaiting gives it the proper fallness. 
These plaits should be caught together by several tapes 
underneath. The underskirt Is often trimmed at the 
sides or front, but the fall portion of the back Is seldom 
or never decorated. The polonaise is long, sometimes 
draped high at the sides. The most fashionable cos¬ 
tumes now worn, have the underskirt of some plain 
color, while the overskirt and basque, or polonaise, are 
of plaid. Thero is a little variety displayed in the 
arrangement of the materials of the dress. Sometimes 
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the entire overskirt and basque are plaid; again the 
overskirt and body of the basque are plaid, with 
plain sleeves; or the body Is plain, and the sleeves 
plaid. 

The camel’s-halr serges, semi-thick, twilled and soft, 
are especially suitable for sea-side or mountain wear 
during the summer. They are also very serviceable, 
since no amount of wetting will Injure them beyond 
the renovating Influence of a warm iron. 

Plaid cashmeres in high colors are popular for chil¬ 
dren and misses, and fringes and gimps to trim them 
may be found harmonising with any of the colors in 
the material. 

Hats and bonnets have so nearly approached in shape, 
that it now seems to be merely a matter of strings or 
no strings, whether we bestow upon an article of head- 
gear the one name or the other. They are for the most 
part profhsely trimmed, especially about the face, with 


flowers and ribbons. They are worn farther back on 
the head than formerly, and on the under portion of 
the brim, which is usually raised from the forehead, 
there is generally displayed a full coronet of flowers. 
A very pretty style for misses’ wear, is the sailor hat, 
bound or faoed with silk, with foil face trimming, and 
trimmed with a broad sash or scarf, tied loosely and 
carelessly about the crown. This season’s styles of 
hats and bonnets are noticeably larger tlian the last, 
both in crowns and brims. The crowns are for the 
most part made flat, but English hots. In some cases, 
exhibit the conical brigand shape. The brims, how¬ 
ever, are the leading feature, their extreme width giv¬ 
ing them much the appearance of the Mexican sombrero. 
Any style can be attained by the tasteful manipulation 
of these brims. Real and imitation chip are the most 
popular material. Undressed white, gray, brown and 
black are the leading colors. 



Miscellaneous Poems. Stories for Children, Tho 
Warden’s Tale and Three Eras in a Life. Printed for 
private circulation. Porter A Coates. Many of the 
poems in this volume show a cultured taste, a fine 
fancy and great tenderness of sentiment. The writer 
has evidently touched some of the lower deeps in life’s 
experience and brought up pearls of wisdom. We 
moke a single extract: 

"THE CUP OF LIFE. 

“I hold with trembling hand the foil, rich cup 
Which God has given unto me to drink— 

8uch generous dole that not one added drop 
Could fall within and not o’erbrim its wealth. 

I would my hold were stronger, but, alas I 

The strongest arm Is weak Indeed against 

Tho purposes of God. Ah! blest is no 

Who still can give God thanks when all the wine 

Life yields is spilled, and naught is left but lees. 

Couldst thou, my heart? What didst thou do but moan 

When on a time a north-east wind did breathe 

Upon thy calm, vexing thy life with plaints 

That would have best befit a tempest storm? 

But now the wind has lulled, ’tls well and wise 
To search thy soul, and question of Its strength, 

And if again a few drops from thy cup 

Are swept unto the ground, thou shalt not grieve 

As if the richness of thy draught was gone. 

Take time to thank thy God for what Ho leaves. 

Faint heart, and thou wilt find the hours grow few 
Wherein thou mournest over what He takes.” 

Spain and the Spaniards. By N. L. Thieblin. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. Mr. Thieblin takes his reader 
with him right into the heart of that much disturbed 
country, whither he was sent as special correspondent 
of the New York Herald. He gives us a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the state of Spanish aflulrs during the recent 
disturbances in that country; and he Alls his pages 
with personal experiences among the armed factions. 
He is a lively writer; yet beneath his brilliancy of de¬ 
scription, there is an under-strata of carefully-collected 
and os carefully-sifted Information. This book is for 
sale by J. B. Lipplncott A Co. 

Typos and Emblems. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
New York: Sheldon A Co. This Is a collection of Mr. 
Spurgeon's Sunday and Thursday evening sermons, 
delivered at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. These ser¬ 
mons, sixteen in number, are practical in their char¬ 
acter, and possess, in an eminent degree, the special 
merits which belongtoall that proceeds from the great 
English preacher’s mouth. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott A Co. 

The American Temperance Cyclopaedia of His¬ 
tory, Biography, Anecdote and Illustration. By Rev. 
J. B. Wakeley, D.D. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. This is a collection of 
anecdotes, incidents, poetry and sentiment, all touch¬ 
ing upon or illustrating the subject of temperance. 


There is very much that is amusing, and still mors 
that is profitable, gathered in this book, and it will, no 
doubt, do good service in the temperance cause. For 
sale by J. C, Garrlgues A Co. 

Perfect Love casteth out Fear. By Katharine 
Sedgwick Washburn, author of “The Italian Girl,” 
etc. Boston: Lee A Shepard. This is a slightly sensa¬ 
tional story, dealing with titled and untitled foreigners, 
jealous men and sentimental women. It Is a story 
which may amuse the reader, but which will win no 
very high place In American literature. For sale by 
Ciaxton, Remsen A Haflellinger. 

Paul Brewster and Son; or, The Story of Mary 
Carter. By Helen E. Chapman. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. ThU 
little story illustrates the danger of moderate drink¬ 
ing, and shows how difficult it is to keep within the 
bounds of safety. For sale by Garrlgues A Co. 

Warrington’s Manual. By William S. Robin¬ 
son, “ Warrington,” Clerk of the House of Representa¬ 
tives of Massachusetts from 1802 to 1878. This la a 
manual for the information of officers and members of 
legislatures, conventions, societies, etc., in the prac¬ 
tical governing and membership of all such bodies, 
according to the parliamentary law and practice in 
the United States. This is a practical book, and should 
be in the hands of all those who have need of kmew¬ 
led ge of parliamentary usage. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott A Co. 


Rafttwg ox THE Timus.—It is curious to note in 
comparing the ancient usages with modern, how little 
progress has been made by Eastern people in the com¬ 
mon arts of life. Take this instance given by Mr. Myers, 
in his recent volume, “ Remains of Lost Empires.” lie 
says: 

44 The rafts employed at the present day in navigating 
the Mosopotaminp rivers, are constructed precisely in 
the same manner as those used in the earliest antiquity. 
For a description of the one upon which we floated down 
the Tigris, we might turn to Herodotus or Xenophon: 
and for an exact representation of the same, we might 
point to the hiiss-reliefa. which thirty centuries ago were 
buried beneath the mounds of Nineveh. It consisted 
of a light frnme Work, thirty feet square, constructed of 
poles, beneath which were placed about three hundred 
inflatedgont skins, which gave great buoyancy to the 
whole, enabling It to support a burden of over twenty 
tons of wheat and gall-nuts. A pair of immense sweeps 
were attached, for the purpose of control and guidance, 
and our 44 kellie ns the natives called it, was complete. 

“The greater part of the rafts employed upon the Ti¬ 
gris are freighted at Dlarbekir and Mosul, and floated 
down to Bagdad. Upon arrival there they are taken to 
pieces, the wood of which they are composedis sold,and 
thesklnsarecarried hack by land. From Herodotus, we 
know that the same method was practloed in his day.” 
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butterick¥~patterns. 

“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Butterick & Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books oontaining a large number of patterns 
for ladies* and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. 

Butterick'8 patterns are now acknowledged to be the 
most practical and reliable that are Issued, and enable 
any lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to 
appear as well and tastefully dressed as any of her 
neighbors. 

See new pattern* in tM» number of Home Magazine, 
urith price*. 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
In the case of children by the age, as the patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and It is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be carefUl to mako no mistake in tho number of the 
pattern wanted, as no change can bo made after the pat¬ 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 

PAINT. • 

The popularity of the paints manufactured by the 
Averlll Chemical Paint Co., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 
seems to be fUlly established, and those who have used 
these goods speak of them in the highest terms, as can 
be seen by their advertisement headed “Beautify 
Home,” in this issue of our magazine. All who think 
of painting this present season should first obtain their 
sample card and price list, furnished free. 
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TBRM IN ADVANCES. 

One copy, one year.....,. 82 60 

Three copies 44 . 6 00 

Six copies and one to gettor-up of Club. 12 00 

Ten 44 44 44 . 20 00 


Every subscriber, whether single or in clubs, will 
receive one of our beautiful Premium Engravings free. 
If no choice Is mode 44 The Interrupted Header ” 
will be sent. If both pictures are wanted by any sub¬ 
scriber, 60 cents extra will socure them. 

49* To those who send clubs of six subscribers a pre¬ 
mium picture, besides the extra magazine, will bo 
given. To the getter-up of a club of ton subscribers 
both pictures will be sent free. 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS can always be made at 
the club price. 

49* Specimen Ndmbers 16 cents, in currency or post¬ 
age stamps. 

POSTAGB* —Fifteen cents must be added to each 
subscription for prepayment of postage for the year. 
This will cover all postages on premium pictures as 
well as the magazine, and make the cost to subscribers 
less than heretofore, besides relieving them of all care 
and trouble at their own offices. 

REMITTANCES.—Send Post-Office order or draft 
on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot 
get a Post-Office order or draft, then have your letter 
registered at the Post-Office. 

T. 8. AITHTO * SON, 

1129 Chestnut St, Phil*, 
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We give below a list of the new books, any of which will bo 
mailed by us, postage free, on receipt of tho price. 

Paul. Brewster and Son. By Helen E. Chapman. 
A Temperance Story. 81.00. 

Norman Brill’s Life-Work. By Abby Eldrldgo. 
A Temperance Story. 81.00. 

Types and Emblems. A Collection of Sermons. By 
C. H. Spurgeon. $1.25. 

Spain and the Spaniards. By N. L. ThlObUn. 
81.75. 

Warrington’s Manual. For the Information of 
Members of Legislatures, Conventions, Societies, Cor¬ 
porations, Orders, etc.. In the Practical Governing and 
Membership of all such Bodies, according to the Par¬ 
liamentary Law and Practice in the United States. 
By Wm. S. Robinson (“Warrington”), Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts from 1862 to 
1£73. 73 cents. 

Little Classics. Vol. IX., Comedy. Containing 
Barney O’Rolrdon. the Navigator, by Samuel Lover; 
Haddad—Bon Ahnb tho Traveller, by John Galt^Bluo- 
beard’s Ghost, by Wm. M. Thackeray* Tho Picnic 
Party, by Horace Smith; Father Tom and tho Pope, by 
Samuel Ferguson: Johnny Darbyshlre, by William 
Howitt; The Gridiron, by Samuel Lover; Tho Box 
Tunnol, By Charles Reade. 81.00. 

The Poetical Works of Owen Meredith (Robert 
Lord Lytton), comprising Lucile, The Apple of Life, 
Clytemnostra, etc. Household Edition, uniform with 
Household Tennyson, Longfollow, Wnittler. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. $2.00. 

The American Temperance Cyclopaedia of His¬ 
tory, Biography, Anecdote and Illustration. By Rev. 
J. B. \Va£cloy, ti.D. $2.00. 

Perfect Ix>ve Casteth out Fear. By Katherine 
Sedgwick Washburn, author of 44 The Italian Girl,” etc. 

A Perfect Adonis. By tho Author of “ Rutledge.” 
81.50. 

Man and Beast, Here and Hereafter. With 
Illustrative Anecdotes. By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., 
F. L. S. Post 8vo., cloth, $3.00. 

What Young People Should Know. By ProC 
Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell University. 81.50. 

Ancient Symbol Worship. Influence of the Phallic 
Idea In the Religions of Antiquity. By Hoddor M. 
Wcstropp and C. Stan Hand Wake, with an Introduc¬ 
tion, Additional Notes and Appendix, by Alexander 
Wilder, M. D. New Edition, with Eleven Full-page 
Illustrations, 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 83.00. 

Lumley: The Art of Judging the Character of Indi¬ 
viduals from their Handwriting and Style. With &5 
plates, containing 125 specimens of the handwriting of 
various characters to Illustrate tho above theories. 
Edited by Edward Lumley. Square 12mo., cloth extra, 
gilt, very curious, London, 1875, $&50. 

Timbs’s English Eccentrics and Eccentricities. 
Storios of Wealth and Fashions, Delusions, Impos¬ 
tures and Fanatic Missions. Strange Sights and Sport¬ 
ing Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, etc. By John Timbs. F. S. A. An entirely new 
edition, with about fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo^ 
cloth extra, 600 pages, 8300. 

Boys and Girls in Biology : or, Simple Studies of 
the Lower Forms of Life. Based upon the Latest Lec¬ 
tures of Prof. T. H. Huxley, and published by his per¬ 
mission. By Sarah Hackett Stevenson. Illustrated 
by Miss M. A. J. Macomish. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

Nature and Life. Facts and Doctrines Relating 
to the Constitution of Mntter, the Now Dynamics, and 
the New Philosophy of Nature. By Edward Papillon. 
Translated from the second French edition by A. R. 
Macdonough, Esq. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, $2.00 

Outline of the Evolution Philosophy. By Dr. 
M. E. Gazelles. Translated from the French by the 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham. With an appendix by E. L. 
Youmans, M. D. 1 vol., 12mo., $1.00. 

Astronomy. By J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. S. With 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 

Fungi : their Nature and Uses. By M. C. Cooke, M. A 
Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M. A. 1 vol., lmo. 
With 188 Illustrations. $1.60. 

This forms the fifteenth volume of the 44 International 
Scientific Series,” which has already attained a wide 
circulation. The volumes already published are: 

The Forms of Water. By J. Tyndall. $1.60. 
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Physics and Politics. By Walter Bagehot. $1.50. 

Foods. By Dr. Edward Smith. $1.75. 

Mind and Body. By Alex. Bain. $1.50. 

Thk Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. 
$1.50. 

The New Chemistry. By J. P. Pooke, Jr. $2.00. 

On the Consehyation of Energy. By Balfour 
Stewart. $1.50. 

Animal Locomotion. By Dr. Pettigrew. $1.75. 

Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Dr. Henry 
Mnudslcy. $1.50. 

The Science of Law. By Prof. Amos. $1.75. 

Animal Mechanism. By C. J. Marey. $1.75. 

History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science. By Dr. J. W. Draper. $1.75. 

Doctrine of Descent, and Darwinism. By Oscar 
Schmidt. $1.50. 

Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Frank Lee Benedict. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Safely Married. By the Author of “Caste.” 60 
cents. 

The Story of Valentine and his Brother. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 75 cents. 

Love’s Victory. By D. L. Faijoon. 25 cents. 

The Maid of Killeen a. By Wm. Black. 50 cents. 

We are also prepared to furnish by mail , postage paid , 
books new and old. from the Catalogues of all the leading 
publishers in the United States at their published prices. 
If you do not know tho price of the book you want, 
write to us and we will give tho information. 

J8©“* BOO K-C LUBBI N G.—Wehaveadopted apian of 
Book-clubbing, as well as Magazine-clubbing, by which 
purchasers can obtain a large advantage in buying 
books. This plan enables several persons to join to¬ 
gether and make up a list of the books they wish to 
obtain. On these orders, which are sent by express, 
charges to be paid by those who receive them, uc make 
very liberal discounts . 

If those desiring to make up clubs will send us a list 
of the books they want, we will answer promptly, and 

f ive the round sum for which the order will be sent. 

twill, in nearly all cases, give them an advantage in 
price far beyond what they can possibly obtain in any 
other way. 


WORKS OF T. S. ARTHUR. 

Wc give below a list of the greater part of Mr. Ar¬ 
thur’s published books, any of which wo will send by 
muil on receipt of the price: 

Danger* or, Wounded in tho House of a Friend.$2.00 

Orange Blossoms. 2.50 

Cast Adrift..2.00 

Three Years in a Man-Trap.2.00 

Woman to the Rescue. A Story of the “ New Cru¬ 
sade”. 1.25 

Lights and Shadows of Heal Life. 1.75 

Sketches of Life and Character. v . 1.75 

Leaves from the Book of Human Life. 1.75 

Tho Way to Prosper. 1.50 

The Angel of the Household.1.50 

True Riches; or, Wealth without Wings. 1.50 

Heart Histories and Life Pictures. 1.50 

Home Scenes; its Lights and Shadows. 1.50 

Sparing to Spend; or, The Loftons and the Pinker¬ 
tons. 1.50 

Three Eras in a Woman’s Life; or, The Maiuen, tho 

Wife and the Mother. 1.60 

Before and After Marriage; or, Sweethearts and 
Wives, Lovers and Husbands, and Married and 

Single.. 1.50 

The Martyr Wife, and other Stories. 1.50 

The Young Lady at Home. 1.50 

Steps Toward Heaven; or, Religion In Common 

Life. 1.50 

The Good Time Coming. 1.25 

The Allen House; or, Twenty Years Ago and Now 1.25 

What Can Woman Do?... 1.25 

The Withered Heart. 1.25 

The Angel and the Demon. 1.25 

The Trials and Confessions of a Housekeeper. 1.25 

Advice to Young Men on their Duties and Conduct 

in Life. 1.25 

Advice to Young Women on their Duties and Con¬ 
duct in Life. 1.25 

Ten Nights in a Bar-room. 1.25 

The Old Man’s Bride.-.- 1.25 

The Hand Without the Heart. 1.25 

Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest-Field.- 1.25 

After the Storm. 1.50 

Light on Shadowed Paths... 1.50 


Out in the World.. L50 

Our Neighbors in the Corner House——......—1.50 

Nothing but Money.-J L50 

What Came Afterward.1-59 

“ All for the Best” Sories. $ vola.* . $.75 

Juvenile Library. Ovols. 7-50 

The Wonderful Story of Gentle Hand, and other 
Children’s Stories, elegantly Bound and Illus¬ 
trated.:.-. 2 jOO 

A liberal discount will be made to schools and libra¬ 
ries, and to thoso who order a number of volumes at 
one time* the books, in these cases, to be sent by ex¬ 
press at tne cost of the purchasers. 

Address, T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


1V*0 Chestnut Street , PhiladfU 



Wfiteter’s DiateW Dictionary. 

“ The best practical English dictionary 


extant.” —London Quarterly Review, October , 1873. 

A Nat ional Standard. The authority in the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office at Washington, and supplied by the 
Government to every pupil at West Point 
*3- Warmly recommended by Bancroft Preecott, 
Motley, Geo. P. Marsh. Hnlleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate and the 
best American and European scholars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man. What Liorary is com¬ 
plete without the best English Dictionary ? 

A NEW FEATURE. 

To tho 3,000 Illustrations heretofore in Webster's Un¬ 
abridged, wo have recently added four pages of 

COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 

engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 

JQ&- The National Standard. 

PROOF-2O TO L 

The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the 
country in 1873 were 20 times ns large as the sales of any 
other Dietiouarie< In proof will be sent to any person, 
on application, the statements of more than 100 Book- 
'sellers, from every section of the country. 

Published by G. St, C. MERRIAM, Springfield. Mass. 

$100 A MONTH. AGENTS WANTED 

Everywhere for the new hook “Success in Business,” or 

This country has money for 
everybody; for Workingmen, 
Business men, Farmers, Young 
Men, IWs, Women, and all; and 
n this book shows how to get it. 

mm m vpv« WH Just tho book for the times, and 
Ifl A K K IB. will S' II fast. 8‘-nd for circular 
- and terms to agents. 

P. W. ZIEGLER Sb CO., 

518 A roll Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* “BRACKETS, EASELS, 

TABLE MA TS, MONOGRAMS, 
BOXES, &c., &c., 

Of Walnut or other woods, in Inlaid 
•and open Scroll work. 

BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTS 
made, and all descriptions of light 
Scroll and Fret Sawing 
done with the 

FLEETWOOD SCROLL SAW, 

runs as easily as a sewing-machine. 
Send for Circular And List of Designs. 

TRUMP BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

WILMINGTON, SIX. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1875. 
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[.Prepared expressly for "ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE” by E. BUTTERIOK <fc 00.] 



DESCRIPTION OF MISSES’ COSTUME. 



The costume repre¬ 
sented by this en¬ 
graving is made of 
French gray silk and 
challis. The simplici¬ 
ty with which tho 
materials are com¬ 
bined, together with 
that of the shaping, 
renders the costume 
very popular and at¬ 
tractive. The skirt is 
similar to those worn 
by ladies, hanging full 
at the back, and close¬ 
ly at the front and 
sides. It is made of 
challis, and that ma¬ 
terial being rather 
flexible, a lining of 
crinolino is added.— 
The bottom, after 
being hemmed, is 
completed with a deep 
but scanty flounce, set 
on under a silk band. 
The pattern by which 
the skirt was cut is 
No. 3066, price 20 
cents; it is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age, and 
is suitable for any 
other material than 
that described. 

The over - dress, 
which is really a plait¬ 
ed polonaise, is made 
of silk, with sleeves 
and decorations of 
challis. Three plaits 
are laid in both the 
front and back, ter¬ 
minating at the waist¬ 
line, where they form 
a skirt-fullness. A 
side-pore is let into 
the skirt, the back of 
which is draped by 
tapes. A band of silk, 
below two others, bor¬ 


ders the bottom of 
the skirt, while two 
similar bands com¬ 
plete the pointed cuffs 
at the wrists of the 
sleeves, each cuff be¬ 
ing further trimmed by 
three buttons placed 
lengthwise through 
its back or deepest 
portion. The garment 
closes at tho back, 
and the neck and 
sleeves are completed 
with tiny muslin ruf¬ 
fles. The pattern used 
in cutting tho ovor- 
dress is No. 3886. It 
is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of 
age, and costs 20 
cents. To make tho 
costume for a miss of 
12 years, 8 yards of 
material will be re¬ 
quired. The skirt can 
l)e cut from 4 yards of 
27-inch-wido goods, 
and the over-dress 
from the same quanti¬ 
ty of goods measuring 
36 inches in width. 
The cost of material 
and trimmings will de¬ 
pend upon the goods 
selected and will vary 
from $10.50., to $22. 

The straw hat has 
a low crown and a 
wide sailor rim, and is 
bound with silk. A 
wreath of Marguerites 
with foliage encircles 
the crown, and is con¬ 
fined at tho back with 
a bow of ribbon. If pre¬ 
ferred, a rubber cord 
may be substituted for 
the ribbon ties repre¬ 
sented and a scarf used 
instead of the wreath. 



BOYS’ COSTUME. 

No. 3907.—These engravings represent a stylish 
pattern that can be made up of"any goods worn by 
boys. It is in 4 sizes for boys from 2 to 5 years of 
age, and costs 20 cents. Three yards and three- 
fourths of material, 27 inches wide, will make tho 
dress for a boy of 3 years. When de bege is employed 
wide worsted braids should be selected for trimming; 
but if linen or pique be chosen, then fine braids in 
handsome designs have the prettiest effect. 



3307 

Back View. 
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E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 



3901 

Front View. 


LADIES’ MANTLE. 

No. 3901.—The charming wrap represented by these 
engravings is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure, and costs 30 cents. It can be made up 
of any material employed for such purposes, and requires 
3f yards, 27 inches wide, to make it for a lady of medium 
size. 



Back View. 



3902 


Front View. 

LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 3902.—This pretty pattern can be made up 
from any suit material. It is in 9 sizes for ladies 



Back View. 

from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and its price is 
25 cents. To make the over-skirt for a lady of 
medium size, 9 yards of material, 27 inches wide, 
will be necessary. 
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Front View, 


3904 


particularly suitable for those of heavy texture. The 
pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
waist measure, and costs 30 cents. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, 6| yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, will bo required. 


LA DIFS’ DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT, SHIRRED AT 
THE BACK. 


No. 3904.—The charming skirt here represented 
can be made of any popular dress goods, but is more 


Front View. 


Front View. 


Back View . 

MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No 3915.—This pretty little garment can bo made 
of any material used in making up suits, and trimmed 
according to the taste. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and requires 4^ 
yards of goods, 27 inches -wide, to make the garment 
for amiss of 13 years. Price, 20 cents. 


GIRLS’ SQUARE-NECKED APRON. 

No. 3896.—This pretty little pattern can be used 
for Swiss, lawn, muslin, cambric or print, and is in G 
sizes for girls from 1 to G years of age. To make the 
apron for a girl 3 years old, 1£ yard of goods, 27 
inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 
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NOTICE.—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BCTTEBltK A CO’S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 

order - T. S. ABTHUB & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 


4 K. BUTT ERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 


LADIES’ SHORT 
BASQUE. 

No. 3898.—To make 
the garment represented 
for a lady of medium size, 
yards of material, 27 
inches Wide, will be re¬ 
quired. The pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and its price is 
20 cents. 

Front View. 


3897 

Front View. 


3897 

Back View. 


Back View. 


3918 

Front View . 


3918 

Buck View. 


LADIES’ JACKET. 

No. 3897.—The pattern to this pretty garment is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas¬ 
ure, and costs 25 cents. To make the jacket for a 
lady of medium size, -1| yards of matenal, 27 inches 
wide, will be required. 


MISSES’ CUT AWAY BASQUE. 

No. 3918.—To make the j.unty garment illustrated, 
for a miss of 12 years, 3^ yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will bo necessary. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of ago, and costs 20 
cents. 


3308 

Front View. 


GIRLS’ WALKING SKIRT, 
WITH OYER-SKIRT AT¬ 
TACHED. 

No. 3906.—To make this 
garment for a girl of 7 years, 
5£ yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be required. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes for girls 
from 2 to 9 years of ago, and 
costs 25 cents. It is suitable 
for any material from Swiss 
muslin to waterproof, and is 
pretty when made of two shades 
of the same material. 


390G 

Back View. 
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The brightest and pleasantest day of the year! 
These are the holidays— 

Brightest and best-of days 
In all the year I 
vox*, xnirr.r—29. 

V 
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These are the holidays; daughter hat. 
These are the holidays— 
Brightest and best of days I 
Daughter has come! 
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HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BY E. B. D. 


B ACK again, darling 1 oh, welcome to homo 
again! 

Pet, I have missed you this many a day; 
Now I have got you, and ix6’er*hall you roam again, 
Till your school duties shall summon away. 
Darling, you smother almost with your kisses !j 
Swoet! I am happy —% have you safe hero 
On my bosom, my arm* folded round you. Ah, 
this is i 

The brightest and pleasantest day of the year! 
These are the holidays— 

Brightest and best pf days 
In all the year! 
von. xliit.—29. 


Sad it is mothers and daughters must part again, 
Ere of their meeting they’vo felt tho ftill bliss! 
E’en as I’m speaking tho tears quickly start 
again, 

As I remember how short tho timo is. 

Foolish am I! My tears quickly drying, 

With kiss os and smiles let me welcome you 
home. 

Now is no moment for weeping and sighing; 
These are the holidays; daughter has comet 
These are the holidays— 

Brightest and best of days I 
Daughter has oome! 
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HARRISBURG, FROM TIIE WEST BANK OF THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SUSQUEHANNA, 

BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


find that American scenery has many 
distinctive features from that of the older 
world. It is so short a period since our 
whole continent was in its nativo wildness, and 
the hand of civilization has in reality accomplished 
so little—save, perhaps, to mar the already exist¬ 
ing beauty—that the original characteristics of the 
country are yet plainly perceptible. I do not refer 
especially to our remarkably long and broad 
rivers and magnificent inland seas, which give us 
so marked an advantage over much of the known 
world. But in the countries of Europe and Asia, 
which have been under the dominion of man for 
so many hundreds and even thousands of years, 
wo find nature guided and controlled, domineered 
over and perverted, by the tastes and needs of 
humanity. In America nature has been left for 
many centuries untramelled and undirected. She 
has luxuriated in unpruned growth. She has 
reveled in unlimited and unrestrained abundance. 

Nature is essentially savage, when loft to herself, 
whether she directs man or the inanimate world. 

And so in America we have all the beauty of a 
savage landscape, which utility is doing all it can 
to mar, and which art has only in rare and excep¬ 
tional cases taken upon itself to improve. The 
first steps which civilization takes toward con¬ 
quering nature, are the crudest and most unsatis¬ 
factory in an sesthetical point of view. The earth 
is denuded of its loveliness, and time alone can 
mako amends for the wanton act, and bring a re¬ 
compense, in the form of green slopes for tangled, 
briar-grown hillsides, stately trees for a crowded, 


stunted growth. But time has only begun to do 
this for us. For the most part, the most charming 
portions of our scenery are those where nature is 
still left untampered with. Savage scenes, as thus 
dofined, are rich and varied within our national 
domain. There is scarcely a river head that does 
not know them. They line the banks of our 
riverg ; they cluster along the margins of our 
lakes ;Htiipy allure our artists to our mountain¬ 
sides. 

One of the iiiest picturesque rivers of America 
is the Susquehanri^, flowing as it does through a 
region of exceptional grandeur and beauty. It* 
eastern branch takesV te ri s© in Otsego Lake, in 
central New York, aril^ descends, in a general 
southerly course, through the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and across a narro^ neck of Maryland, into 
the Chesapeake Bay. Its} upper tributaries drain 
the north-western slope? the Catskill Moun- 
tains. In Pennsylvania ft winds amid the heights 
of the Alleghenies and' the Blu0 Ridgo. The 
western branch rises in t&e wilds of north-western 
Pennsylvania, and th^ds a region peculiarly 
romantic and pictured 110 in its appearance. 

The Susquehanna is emphatically a mountain 
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stream, rushing headlong on its way, over the 
rocky impediments of its bed, and sometimes 
dashing down precipices, or noisily contesting its 
right to proceed through narrows and rapids. It 
is for much of its length broad and shallow; at 
some seasons of the year so shallow that even 
where it is a mile in width a man might almost 
wado across it. But in the spring it loses this 
characteristic, and pours an impetuous torrent 
along its bed, its volume greatly augmented by 
the thawing of the snow upon the mountains, and 
by the spring rains; and sometimes it works tei- 
riblo destruction by its floods. These spring 
freshets boar down immense masses of ice, timber 
and fragments of trees; and these, grounding 
upon the obstructions in the rocky bod, form dams 
extending from brink to brink. The water accu¬ 
mulating behind those dams suddenly overflows 
the low-lying country; and when the weight of 
the flood breaks the barrier, the water rushes on¬ 
ward, bringing irresistible destruction to every¬ 
thing in its course. The ice-gorges, as these icy 
•lams are called, are sometimes magnificent in 
appearance, but in their consequences they are 
frequently terrible as well. The spring of the 
present year was remarkable for the 
excessive damage caused by the al¬ 
most unprecedented floods. 

Nevertheless, these floods have thoir 
uses, and when they aro not exces¬ 
sive, are very welcome. The lum¬ 
bermen of the Upper Susquehanna 
wait for them, as does the farmer for 
harvest time; as it is only during 
their continuance that it is possible 
to 


WYOMING VAL.LKY. 

have been cut in the extensive forests of Northern 
Pennsylvania The passage of a raft down the 
river is quite an exciting affair. Its struggles 
with the rapids, and the skill required to avoid 
wreck upon the shoals and crags over which it is 
borne at a tremendous speed, make it an exceed¬ 
ingly interesting spectacle. 

J. Fenimore Cooper, in “The Deerslayer,” 
gives the following beautiful description of Otsego 
Lake, the head waters of the Susquehanna, as it 
appeared more than a century ago, while all the 
surrounding region was still an unbroken wilder¬ 


ness: “On a level with the point lay a broad 
sheet of water, so placid and limpid, that it resem¬ 
bled a bed of tho pure mountain atmosphere, com¬ 
pressed into a setting of hills and wilds. Its 
length was about three leagues, 'while its breadth 
was irregular expanding to half a league, or even 
more, opposite to the point, and contracting to less 
than half that distance more to tho southward. 
Of course, its margin was irregular, being indented 
by bays, and broken by many projecting, low 
points. At its northern, or nearest end, it was 
bounded by an isolated mountain, lower land fall¬ 
ing off, east and west, gracefully relieving the 
sweep of the outline. Still the character of the 
country was mountainous; high hills, or low 
mountains, rising abruptly from the water, on 
quite nine-tenths of its circuit. Tho exceptions, 
indeed, only served a little to vary the scene; and 
even beyond the parts of tho shore that wore com¬ 
paratively low, the background was high, though 
more distant. But the most striking peculiarities 
of this scene wero its solemn solitudb and sweet 
repose. On all sides, w'herever the eye turned, 
nothing met it but the mirror-like surface of the 
lake, the placid view of heaven and tho dense 
setting of the woods. So rich 
and fleecy w r ero the outlines of 
tho forest, that scarce an open¬ 
ing could be seen, the whole 
visible earth, from the rounded 
mountain-top to the water's 
edge, presenting one unvaried 
hue of unbroken verdure. As 
if vegetation were not satisfied 
with a triumph so complete, 
the trees overhung tho lake 
itself, shooting out toward the 
light; and there were miles 
along its eastern shore where 
a boat might have pulled be¬ 
neath the branches of dark, 
Rem brandt-looking hemlocks, 
•quivering aspens,’ and mel¬ 
ancholy pines. In a word, the 
hand of man had never yet 
defaced or deformed any part 
of this native scene, which lay 
bathed in the sunlight, a glo¬ 
rious picture of affluent forest- 
grandeur, softened by the 
balminess of June, and re¬ 
lieved by tho beautiful variety 
afforded by the presence of so 
broad an expanse of w r ater.” 
Otsego Lake presents a very 
different scene to-day, with its thriving towns and 
villages sprinkled upon its once wooded slopes; 
its cultivated fields, and the boats which now 
ruffle the surface of its once placid bosom. Never¬ 
theless, it is still beautiful. The mountain and 
the hills are still there; trees still overhang the 
water, which reflects the passing clouds as in days 
gone by. Cooper has made this region classio 
ground, since not only the novel from which I 
havo quoted, was located here, but another one of 
the same series, “The Pioneers,” describes the 
same spot, as it appeared two generations later. 
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No lees classic ground is the Valley of Wyo¬ 
ming, famous for the tragedy which Campbell has 
described in his “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” The 
length of this valley, from north-east to south¬ 
west, is about twenty-five miles, while its width 
averages'no more than three mifes. The best 


was Count Zinzendorf, the founder and apqsffle of 
the Moravian Missions in the New World* who 
came to Wyoming in 1742. Twenty years later, a 
colony came from Connecticut, and established 
itself in the valley, which was claimed by that 
State as a part of itself, under the grant which 



SUSQUKHANN A AT N ANTI COKE. 


general view of this valley may be obtained from 
Prospect Rock, a crag jutting from a mountain 
just back of the town of Wilkesbarre. It is 
bounded on either side by high ranges of moun¬ 
tains. Through its northern section it is an ex¬ 
tended plain, which breaks into a series of low, 


undulating hills toward the south. The Susque¬ 
hanna is seen here and there through gaps in the 
trees, a silver line flowing around the foot of the 
hills, and watering the extremely fertile plain of 
the valley. This spot was a favorite residence of 
the Indian tribes, and was originally the property 
of the Delawares. The first white man to visit it 


gave to Connecticut all the land within oertain 
parallels of latitude between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Pennsylvania also claimed the region, 
and the inhabitants of the valley, whether from 
Connecticut or Pennsylvania, were continually 
engaged in a triangular warfare between each 


other and the hostile Indians, who in tarn dis¬ 
puted their right to the ground. The history of 
the valley is an exceedingly bloody one; but the 
disasters culminated on the 4th of July, 1778, 
when the unprotected inhabitants were attacked 
by the Tories, and escaped from them to fall into 
the hands of the more cruel Indians, and those 
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who were not fortunate 
enough to escape per¬ 
ished by forture. This 
last catastrophe is the-theme of the poem by 
Campbell. That the poet should make some 
ludicrous blunders in his description of the coun¬ 
try, and in his conceptions of pioneer life, is 
not. strange, since England furnishes nothing 
similar from which he might form an idea of the 
truth. Thus all who know of the hard labor, the 
almost total absenco of sentiment and poetry, from 
want of time for their indulgence, if for nothing 
else, which characterize life upon the frontier, 
will, no doubt, smile when they read the follow¬ 
ing stanza: 

44 Delightful Wyoming! beneath thy skies 

The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 

Or skim, perchance, thy lake with light canoe. 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew 
With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown, 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew; 

And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town.” 

Wo may easily forgive this flight of the imagi¬ 
nation ; but when the poet talks of crocodiles and 
condors, the high magnolias on the hills, and the 
palm-trees, one cannot but confess that these are 
more than the widest poetic license will justify. 

The troublous times have passed, and Wyoming 
still stretches itself along the margins of tho Sus¬ 
quehanna as beautifrd as ever, and peopled by a 
civilized, a peaceful and a prosperous people. 
Wilkesbarre is its most important town, having a 
population of upwards of five thousand, while tho 
large coal-mines which surround it, and the ample 
facilities for transportation, both by rail and canal, 
make it the centre of considerable business. 

The southern limit of Wyoming Valley is de¬ 
fined by the mountains between which lies the 


entrance through 
Nanticoko Gap. 

Here tho road to 
the valley eiitors 

a narrow moun¬ 
tain defile, through which the Susquehanna rushes 
in rapids which bear the name of Nanticoke Falls. 
From the heights at tho little coal village of Nau- 
ticoke a fine vista of the extended plains of Wyo¬ 
ming are disclosed to the view; though at this 
point tho distonoe is so great that the curiosity is 
only finally satisfied when Wilkesbarro is reached. 

The junction of tho east and wost branches of 
the Susquehanna is one of the most beautiful situ¬ 
ations in the State, and offers a striking combina¬ 
tion of mountain and river scenery. Tho village 
of Northumberland is situated at this point. 

The course of the west branch of the Susque¬ 
hanna is quite as bold and grand in its scenery os 
that of the east branch. US' upper waters flow 
through a comparative wilderness It crosses the 
line of the Allegheny Mountains, hugging close to 
mountain sides, and taking acute angles around 
them. The town of Williamsport is the principal 
point upon this branch. It is a beautifully-situ¬ 
ated and rapidly-growing town of more than 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and with immense 
lumbering and lumber-manufacturing interests. 
The lumber used in this town is floated down, 
from the upper waters of tho river whenever there 
is a rise in the waters. 

Below Northumberland the Susquehanna 
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spreads out into an exceedingly broad stream, NOVELS AND NOVEL-READING, 

while it still retains all its wild picturesqueness | .^VERY branch of fine art springs out of 
of scenery. One of the most beautiful spots upon H something within human nature. All the 
the river is found at the junction of the Juniata -J —* ar ts are the external expression of some- 
with the main stream. Here the Susquehanna thing in the spirit, and literature, being ono of the 
spreads out into a broad, lake-like expanse, seve- arts, must also be the external expression of 
ral miles in width, its bosom dotted with green- something within.* In seeking for the cause of 
growing islands, and its sides encompassed by the some branches of the fine arts, it is often essential 
everlasting hills. The same characteristic scenery that we fall back upon our rights as human be- 
continues as far as Harrisburg, and below. At ings, and, placing our hand upon our hearts, say, 
Dauphin, a few miles above Harrisburg, the “ I love this or I love that because—I do.” None 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad crosses the river, of you can rise in your place and tell why you 
after taking a sudden, almost right-angled turn love music. Very often we have to be like the 
over a long, covered bridge. This bridge, which young man who was walking in the garden among 
was built many feet above the ordinary level of the Romans—I am sure it was in the Roman days 
the river, was swept away during the spring floods —with an old philosopher, and having come to a 
of the present year. The view at this point, both bed of poppies, the young man said: “Father, 
up and down the river, is magnificent in the ex- why is it the poppy makes people sleepy?” 
treme. Bold mountains raise their precipitous Now, the custom of those old Latin and Greek 
sides directly from the river’s brink; and it has professors was never to admit ignorance of any- 
been found necessary in many places to cut a foot- thing, but always to know the whole reason ; and 
hold for the railroad on the very face of the cliffs, there are men yet living of that class—theologians 
I doubt if there was ever a more picturesquely generally, 
situated town than Harrisburg, the capital city of The old philosopher, looking upon the ground, 
Pennsylvania. The Susquehanna is here nearly said: “ My son, the poppy makes people aleepy 
a mile in width, and the outlying hills of the Blue because it possesses a soporific principle.” And 
Ridge are already assuming mountainous propor- the young man was happj\ 

tions. The State House, an edifice of no special Walking through the garden of literature, this 
beauty in itself, occupies a commanding position flower called the novel—not this poppy, for the 
upon a natural eminence a little north of the centre sermon is the true poppy of literature±-this rose 
of the city, and from its dome a beautiful view rises up before you and ^sks If you can tell the 
may be obtained of the river, studded with its source of its gorgeous coloring, 
numerous green islands, and of the horizon- The great Hindoo nation produced a beautifiil 
bounding hills, or rather mountains. Harrisburg system of morals, and quite a good system of 
is principally a manufacturing city, having innu- scientific thought and truth, but no novel. Why? 
merable iron-mills and machine-shops within its Because the reason of the novel had not been per- 
limits. mitted to exist. The Hindoo world denied the 

As long and as broad as is the Susquehanna, it existence of woman as a mental and spiritual be¬ 
ta of little avail for purposes of navigation, save as ing t and thus, having held back the cause, the 
it furnishes the water for a complicated net-work effect failed to put in an appearance. The novel 
of canals, since it is navigable for sloops only five rose up out of the land which emancipated wo- 
miles from its mouth. It is a mountain stream man; and ever since that day the novel has been 
from Otsego Lake to Chesapeake Bay. The bay the photograph of woman, beautiful as she is 
is but a broadening of the river, and its true mouth beautiful, wretched where she declines. In the 
might be considered to be at the outlet of the bay, days of Sir Walter Scott it was nothing but the 
between Capes Charles and Henry, since there it history of a green country courtship long drawn 
is no wider than it is at many points above, nor so out and full of monotony, that is, to the rest of 
wide as at some. mankind. Had not Sir Walter Scott woven into 

The Susquehanna possesses the breadth of the his novels a vast amount of scenery and costume, 
Delaware, with all the petulance and wayward- his works to-day would be entirely crowded from 
ness and romantic beauty of a hill-side rivulet our shelves. In Sir Walter Scott’s day the entire 
During the summer it sometimes dwindles to a efforts of genius in this line was to postpone a 
thousand threads, winding their way through a wedding. Just think of it! Escapes from bandits, 
maze of tiny islands. But when spring returns, Indians, poisoning and mothers-in-law, enabled 
it forms a rolling and seething torrent, a mighty the novel-writer then to accumulate stuff enough 
flood, striking terror to the hearts of the beholders, for two volumes, and then came a wedding or a 
at the same time that it challenges their admira- funeral. 

tion. The question, Who should read novels? is per- 

[The pictures that accompany this article are ta- fectly absurd. There are in all the arts the high 
kon from “ Pennsylvania Illustrated,” Published an d the low. The wit of Rabelais is low, of Cer- 
by Porter A Coates, Philadelphia. It is a veryattrac- vantes lofty. The paintings of the old Dutch 
tive book, giving a large number of views in the school were humble, being most of them scenes 
great valleys of the Delaware, Schuylkill and Le- in grogshops; but in the Dusseldorf school lofty, 
high, and along the route of the Pennsylvania Rail- being for the most part great scenes from the 
Road. Noted places in and around our city, with world of nature. The poetry of Swinburne is low 
many of its fine public and private buildings are for the most part, that of Bryant lofty. These two 
also illustrated.] colors, white and black, run through all the arts 
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everywhere, and it is for us to choose. Who 
should read the novel ? Everybody should read 
the novel where woman decorates the great truths 
of life; but where the novel is the simple history 
of love, nobody. And especially should those 
read, novels who the most don't want to. They 
the most need them; and there ought to be a law 
requiring a certain class of * people to read one 
novel a year—persons who, through some narrow¬ 
ness of law, or of medicine, or of merchandise, or, 
what is most probable, of theology, have been re¬ 
duced to the condition of pools of water in August 
—Stationary, sickly, scum-covered, and just about 
to go dry. * 

Nor are we to love only the novel in the day 
when history has become so deep, so broad, so 
grand, not being the history of wars any more, 
bat of thought, of science, of art. In such a day, 
to love only the novel, and to read only the novel, 
is to offer an insult alike to God and to man; but 
even Tyndall ought to turn away from his per¬ 
petual analyses of drops of water, everlastingly 
weighing of dust, and over the pages of John 
Halifax pass from a world of matter to a world of 
spirit So must you all live, with all the beautiful 
things and the powerful things of God’s world 
felling right into your open hearts, feeding the 
great flame of life. As miners look up a long 
shaft and see a little piece of sky which they call 
Heaven, so there are men who look through a 
long-punched elder, very long and very slim, and 
they see through the other end of it a spot, and 
call it a world. No, it must be the effort of your 
lives, my young friends, to get right away from 
this imprisonment. To be too near any one thing 
—that is fanaticism. It is the eclipse of God’s 
great heavens in favor of your tallow candle.— 
Prop. Swing. 


FERNAN CABALLERO. 

BT MAURICE F. EGAN. 

“The mind of Cervantes stifled his heart. He who 
could make Don Quixote ridiculous had no heart. 
Neither the casque of Marnbrino nor the love of Marl- 
tomes makes me laugh. It always makes me weep.” 
—Fernan Caballero. 

T HE greatest successes in the more modern 
lists of fiction have been achieved by masked 
knights. Often the mask was very flimsy, 
revealing glimpses of feminine features beneath 
the knightly helmet, and as often the disguise 
was almost impenetrable. “Boas,” “Titmarsh,” 
“Waverly,” “Currier Bell,” “George Eliotl” 
Masks!—but how dear to many who care very 
little about the feces that are behind them. 

Fernan Caballero, who has given “ a new world 
to Castile and Leon,” is one of those who, in the 
present century, have gained their renown under 
a pseudonym, “ He is a she.” Her maiden name 
was Caecilia Bohl de Faber. Having married 
three times, she is now a widow, Madame de 
Baer. The nom de plume , Fernan Caballero, lives, 
but how many of her readers burdened their 
minds with her thrice-changed cognomens? 

Her father was Don Juan Nicolas Bohl de Faber, 
to whose erudition and industry Spain owes a col¬ 
lection of ancient poetry, entitled, “ Floresta de 


Rimas Antiquos Castellanas.” He had emigrated 
to Cadiz from Hamburg. 

Caecilia was born in 1797, at Morges, Switzer¬ 
land. It is worthy of notice that the publication 
of her first work was owing to the encouragement 
received from our own great writer, Washington 
Irving. The field of Spanish fiction had been un¬ 
reaped since the time of Cervantes, but there was 
little market for the grain. The Spanish people, 
like Don Judas in Fenian’s story, “ UnaenOtra” 
do not read because reading injures the eyes. 
Knowing this, our authoress wrote her charming 
idyl, “The Alvareda Family,” in German, and 
then rewrote it in Spanish. She did not at once 
publish this story, but, encouraged by Washing¬ 
ton Irving, to whom she had submitted her manu¬ 
script, she went to work on another. 

Sometime in 1849, “La Gaviota”—“the sea¬ 
gull, an epithet which Andalusians give to scold¬ 
ing women—made its appearance in the Heraldo , 
a daily paper of Madrid. Up to this time, it was 
not strange that Spanish women looked on novel¬ 
reading as something approaching the magnitude 
of a crime, for the only specimens of light reading 
attainable were translations of Sue, the early “ in¬ 
spirations” of George Sands, and the feuilletons 
in the French papers. The publication of “ La 
Gaviota” opened a new vista. “ In all this, how¬ 
ever,” says the Edinburgh Review , after mention¬ 
ing several minor poets, “ there was little sign of 
genuine national inspiration; the appearance, 
therefore, of an author like Fernan Caballero, a 
really original writer of fiction, offering vivid de¬ 
lineations of the manners and characters of the 
most poetic population of the peninsula, is an 
event in the literary history of Spctfn, and, we may 
add, in that of Europe.” 

The success of “ La Gaviota” induced its author 
to place numerous other works before the public, 
which were well received by foreign critics, and 
the best of them translated into German, French 
and English. 

A recent writer divides Fernan Caballero’s 
works into three classes. The first comprises 
those stories which represent Andalusian life 
among the small farmers and rustic laborers, such 
«s “ La Gaviota,” “The Alvareda Family,”'“Una 
en Otra,” and “Simon Verde;” the second con¬ 
sists of those which describe “good society” as it 
exists in Seville; and the third of the stories of a 
shorter kind made to illustrate the proverbs that 
the Spanish peasant loves so well. 

The majority of her stories wore taken from real 
life. She moved from Cadiz to San Lucar de Bar- 
ram eda, from Chiclana to Seville, for the purpose 
of studying the characteristics of the Andalusians; 
“Living in the midst of this fine population,” 
says a French translator of her books, “observing 
its manners, its ways of speaking, taking on the 
spot all those precious pictures of country life 
which need neither the imagination nor the ar¬ 
rangement of the novelist to be moving and pro¬ 
foundly dramatic.” 

Her romances excited great interest in Franco, 
and many attempts were made to discover her real 
name. “ Qit importer 9 exclaims Gormond de 
Lavigue in a notice. “‘La Gaviota,’ ‘Dolores,’ 
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* Elia,' are signed Fernan Caballero; the Spanish 
say, 4 Our Fenian,' and ask no more. 

Such reasoning would not satisfy the American 
public in the case of a favorite writer; as the author 
of 44 A Princess of Thule” complains in a recent 
letter, they have a penchant for getting at the bot¬ 
tom of things. 

Monsieur Merim6e named this author 44 the 
Andalusian Sterne.” From the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes ,” we translate the following enumeration 
pi her characteristics, which, being admirable, 
shall take the place of our own analysis: 

44 Like Sir Walter Scott, Fernan Caballero has a 
lively feeling of the traditional and local life of the 
regions about which she writes. She lovos Spain, 
it is her first, her only inspiration—she loves 
Spain in its landscapes and its miseries, which are 
not without greatness. Her creations, her com¬ 
binations, her personages, are not imitations; they 
are taken from the heart of the national life. They 
proceed from observation of the reality and com¬ 
prehension of the poetry of common things, two 
qualities which, united and balancing each other, 
make real and original inventors. 

44 Fernan Caballero has a genius for details; she 
makes everything live. She has an instinct for 
those thousand shades, often imperceptible to 
vulgar eyes, which give each mood of nature a 
distinct physiognomy in the sight of all other 
human beings. Like Sir Walter Scott—more than 
Sir' Walter Scott—she likes digressions, sinuous 
conversations, abandoning herself to them with 
delight, multiplying portraits and pictures full of 
freshness, prodigal of all that can throw new light 
on manners and characters. She collects the 
legends sung by the unlettered Andalusians, and 
passes with graceful ease from the refinements of 
tho aristocratic world to the most humble scenes 
of popular life.” 

Madame de Baer herself appears to think that 
her works bear more resemblance to those of 
Emile Souvestre than to either Scott or Sterne’s. 
In fact, they stand alone—the author is sui generis. 
Great talent impresses them, as it stamps the 
works of Sir Walter. She loves the legends of 
Spain as he loved the ballads of Scotland. She 
paints lovingly each national trait. Besides this, 
there is little resemblance; but the comparison 
seems to be a favorite. 44 La Gaviota,” says Don 
Eugenio de Ochoa, “will be for our literature 
what Waverly was for English literature, the 
dawn of a beautiftil day.” 

44 La Gaviota” is, even setting aside its national 
significance, a truely powerful novel. As a work 
of art, it is perfect. The character of Marisalada, 
the heroine, is unique in modern fiction, and is 
worthy of the pen that drew Tito in 44 Romola.” 

The works of Fernan Caballero will never be- 
oome popular in America without, indeed, their 
very contrast to American modes of thought and 
life should draw our people to them; but no stu¬ 
dent of literature or of national peculiarities should 
neglect them. To the latter they will prove of 
more advantage than a year's travel in Spain. 

The assertion that Fernan Caballero’s novels 
were published at the expense of the queen, does 
great injustice to the Spanish people. A complete 


edition—a rare enterprise in Spain—was at 

Madrid by Don Francisco de Mallado. T his 
the greatest compliment that could be paid to 
44 our Fernan.” During Isabella’s reign, Madame 
de Baer occupied apartments in the Alcazar. It is 
hardly possible that the new government has been 
less kind to this great novelist than that of the 
Bourbon queen. 

The words prefixed to this paper give tho key¬ 
note to the sentiment of Fernan Caballero’s writ¬ 
ings.* Like the Andalusians, who, literally, find 
44 books in therunuing brooks, sermons in stones,” 
she sees a tender thought, a suggestion of beauty 
in the most common and uncouth things. 


A WORD TO WIVES. 

BY CELIA SANFORD. 

OT crying are you, Mattie? What has 
happened to distress you?” 

“ Well, I am ashamed to tell, or ought 
to be, I suppose. But, you see, I had set my heart 
on going to the social, and, as usual, Eiward has 
contrived some errand to take him off in another 
direction. H'e is so absorbed in business that he 
scarcely ever finds time to go out with me of an 
afternoon, or even in the evening; and what is 
worse, he never seems to think that I want to go 
anywhere. If he finds sufficient food and relaxa¬ 
tion for his own mind in his changeftil employ¬ 
ment, lie ought to remember that I need some 
recreation, shut up here from morning till night 
with the squalling young ones.” 

“I thought Edward was very social in his 
habits.” 

44 But he is not at all the man he used to be. He 
used to be very fond of society, and never thought 
of going out without taking me with him; but 
now if he does happen to go anywhere, he man¬ 
ages to go when it is impossible for me to accom¬ 
pany him. You can’t begin to think what changes 
five years have wrought. But what vexed me 
most was—though, I suppose, I ought not to men¬ 
tion it, even to you—be said he thought I might 
find quite work enough to employ my time at 
home.” 

I thought so, too, as my eye glanced over the 
forlorn-looking little woman, in a slovenly morn¬ 
ing-gown, with gaiters fretted and torn out at the 
sides—these being the only articles of wearing 
apparel visible upon her person—and then took a 

* Apropos of this, we may quote the following: 

44 There Is hardly a bird, or a shrub, or an odor, about 
which the AndaluBlans have not some pious and sim¬ 
ple legend. The white poplar was the first tree the 
Creator made, and therefore, being the oldest. It is 
hoary. Rosemary had its sweetest perfume and Us 
brightest blossoms on Fridays, the day of tho Passion, 
because the Virgin Mother hung on a rosemary bush 
the clothes of the Intent Jesus. Everybody loves the 
swallow, because they plucked out the thorns of oar 
Saviour’s crown on the cross; while the owl, who dared 
to look impassively on the crucifixion, has been* 
afflicted ever since, and cam utter nothing but Out! 
Cruz! (Cross! Cross!) The rose of Jericho was ones 
white, but a drop of our Saviour’s blood tell on it; md 
It has been red ever since. Children smllw i* tlM* 
sleep because angels visit them.” 
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hasty survey of the room, for, though it was late 
in the afternoon, the table was standing against 
the wall with one leaf raised, and covered with a 
soiled cloth and the remains of dinner. The 
potato-kettle and frying-pan were sizzling on the 
stove, which, to say the least, was not the tidiest 
stove in the world. A patchwork quilt was spread 
on the dusty carpet, and two pillows—I will not 
attempt to describe them—supported a six-months- 
old baby in a sitting posture upon it; while a 
four-year-old boy with smutty face and tangled 
curls—yet, withal, a bright-eyed, interesting child 
—was doing his best, with tin whistle, and rattle- 
box, and various toys, to amuse the little one ; and 
I could scarcely refrain from exclaiming; 44 What 
changes five years have wrought, to be sure!” 

And as the mother lifted the little one from the 
floor and sat down in a low rocker to give him his 
dinner and hush him to sleep, my mind went 
back to the time when Mattie was a charming girl, 

. with sweet and winning manners, and so neat and 
particular about her dress and appearance. I 
knew that the proud, sensitive, high-spirited Ed¬ 
ward Osborne had regarded her as the perfection 
of loveliness, and when he had won her for his 
bride, everybody said, “ It was such a good match, 
they were so well suited, to each other,” and had 
predicted for them a cloudless life and an unusual 
store of happiness. 

For a few months after their marriage he had 
seemed to enjoy so much going with his young 
wife into society, and had seemed so fond and 
proud 1 of her; then our paths in life had diverged 
for a time, and I had seen but little of nay friends 
till of late. 

That there had been a change was apparent; and 
the cause was apparent, for, in addition to the 
careless, untidy habits which I have described, I 
had more than once been witness to little exhibi¬ 
tions of temper—which no third person should 
witness—had seen the pouting lip, the flashing 
eye, and the defiant look; and heard the words of 
' cutting censure; and had noted with sorrow the 
lack of the little courtesies and loving attentions 
that had once been so easy and natural. And I 
knew that love was in jeopardy; that the peace 
and happiness of two hearts that should be as one, 
was endangered. I knew that the canker, the mil¬ 
dew and the blight does not more surely work out 
destruction and devastation, than that these little 
things, so thoughtlessly committed and neglected, 
cat out, and undermine, and destroy all that is 
lovely and pleasant and to be desired in our 
lives. 

It is pleasant to be loved, and, wives, if you 
would retain your husband's love in all its fresh¬ 
ness and old-time fervor, be yourself a lover. Be 
to him all you would have him be to you. Make 
yourself as attractive in his sight as was your 
woni.in othen.days. Your cheek would have tin- 
gled once, and you would have been embarrassed 
beyond measure had he surprised you by his pro- 
•once when you were in fhulty attire and your 
hair in papers. You would on no aooount have 
ftppoared before him in slatternly dress or dis¬ 
heveled hair. And* if the lover was worthy of 
painstaking, the husband should be still more so. 


The love that is worth winning is worth retaining. 
The thousand little arts that you studied so care¬ 
fully to make yourself charming in his eyes are 
no less needful now. 

The years are slipping by. One by one they 
drop from the golden thread on which they are 
strung, and you canuot gather them up. By and 
by your hair will begin to be threaded with silver, 
your cheek will become wrinkled, your eye dim, 
your sense of hearing dulled and your beauty and 
outward attractions will grow less and less; but, 
if you wiil, you may build around your husband 
a wall of love that the tooth of time cannot affect. 
You may bind his heart to yours with a threefold 
cord that cannot easily be broken. 

Make home pleasant. Make it just as bright and 
beautiful as it is possible to do, and great wealth 
is not necessary for this. It is astonishing how 
much may be accomplished with very little means. 
Plant flowers. Train a vine over the lattice. Let 
the glorious sunshine into every room in the 
house. Have books, magazines, pictures and 
music, if you can, and let furniture and ornaments, 
however simple and plain they may be, harmo¬ 
nize. Be scrupulously neat, tidy and punctual. 
Be yourself the light and charm of your home. 
When your husband comes home, tired with the 
day's labor, meet him with a smile and kind 
words. Exert yourself to make home the brightest, 
dearest spot in all the world to him. There are 
many temptations in the world; allure him from 
them by every art in your power. Inform your¬ 
self on the current topics of the day, and be ready 
to discuss them at the tea-table, or in the evening. 
Study his tastes. Defer to his opinions when you 
can, or, if you must differ, do it modestly, with 
sweetness and gentleness of manners, avoiding 
everything like altercation or contradiction. 

Be content to live within your means. Econo¬ 
mize if circumstances demand it. Many a man 
has been ruined by his wife’s extravagance. 
Many a man has risen to competence and wealth 
by his wife’s frugality. I despise littleness and 
stinginess. The woman who would dioker half 
an hour to buy a paper of needles for five cents 
worth six, is not my ideal of a woman. But I 
would recommend a cheerful, fearless retrench¬ 
ment of all superfluities, if the indulgence of them 
would expose your husband's business to em¬ 
barrassment. Don’t wear expensive finery if 
your means will not allow. It is out of tastfe. If 
you cannot afford to wear silk, or velvet, or costly 
material, have the courage and independence to 
wear calico, and do it uncomplainingly, as a true 
woman should. Many an indulgent husband has 
yielded to unjust and exacting demands from his 
wife, greatly to his detriment, because he could 
not bear to see her tears or hear her reproaches. 
It has been truly said that woman has it in her 
power to make or mar her husband’s fortune. 

Solomon described a model wife, and said: 
“ The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. She 
will do him good and not evil all the days of his 
lifer She worketh willingly with her hands. She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” 
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The happiness, comfort and thrift of home de¬ 
pends in a great measure upon womap, but while 
she occupies her rightful place beside her husband 
in the great battie of life, she should never indulge 
in a domineering or dictatorial spirit. It is in ex¬ 
ceedingly bad taste. 

I know a woman, a very worthy woman in 
many respects, who takes it upon her to dictate to 
her husband in all matters, great or small, per¬ 
taining to his business; and he, a kind, hard¬ 
working, indulgent man, submits with a grace that 
is truly praiseworthy and martyr-like. 

She says: “We did not buy the adjoining lot 
which husband wished so much to do, in order to 
bring his farm into better shape, because I thought 
the price asked was too high.” Or, “ We did not 
build a barn this year as we intended, because I 
thought the money could be better invested in 
fruit trees and shrubbery.” Or, “ We did not sow 
fell wheat, because I thought it would be better to 
sow oats in the spring. Husband had quite set 
his heart on a mowing-machine this year, but I 
told him that as lie had got along without one so 
long, and always got his hay in in good season, I 
guessed he could wait another year, and the 
money was just whet I needed to buy a chamber 
set.” 

Now it is all right and proper that a woman 
should understand her husband’s business, and 
be able to help him in any way that he wishes, or 
circumstances require. And I think those femi- 
lies prosper most—other things being equal— 
where this is the case; but she steps from her own 
proper sphere when she assumes the control of 
what rightfully belongs to him even in ever so 
small a degree. “ She wears the breeches,” is an 
exceedingly doubtful compliment. 

There are cases, indeed, where the woman is far 
more competent than her husband to manage 
business affairs; and if he knows it, and is willing 
to abide by her judgment, it is all right; but if she 
has sense equal to her capabilities, she will not 
take advantage of this feet to show her superiority 
over him, much less to parade it before the world. 
But she will exercise her presiding genius in such 
a modest and unassuming way that no offence 
will be given, and no slur cast upon her woman¬ 
hood. 

There are, here and there, milk-and-water men 
and women, who will tamely submit to any in¬ 
vasion of their rights, to indignity and even abuse, 
their sensibilities not being fine enough to be hurt 
thereby, or not having force of character enough 
to resent; but, as a general thing, the assumption 
on either hand of the rights and privileges that 
naturally, or by right of bestowal, belong to the 
other, is promotive only of evil. 

Wives and mothers, to you individually is com¬ 
mitted the noble privilege and duty of making 
home worthy of the name. It is for you to say 
whether your home ehall be a paradise or a prison 
bounded by four gloomy walls. It is for you to 
determine whether you will be queen or menial 
in your own home. If happiness cannot be found 
in a cheerfhl, well-ordered, refined, cultivated, 
Christian home, then we need look nowhere for it 
in this sin-stained world. 


A DREAM. 

BY* K. MILLER CONKLIN. 

TTIWAS nothing but a passing dream, 
I A vision of the night; 

And yet, so real did it seem, 

I almost mourned its flight! 

The boat was frail, the winds were wild. 
The sea rolled mountain-high; 

But hand in hand we sat and smiled, 

My fether dear, and 11 

And wave on wave rose threatening o’er. 
But did not overwhelm; 

We knew not how we reached the shore. 
Nor who was at the helm! 

Ah, could I feel that hand-clasp warm, 
That long-lost dear one see, 

Fain would I bravo the wildest storm. 

Nor fear the tossing sea. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 

BY ROSELLA RICK. 

No. 7. 

ASS the dish to fether,” I said this morn¬ 
ing at break fest. 

“ Oh, no, I don’t like grits; the no-taste 
carries me away back to 1811 and ’12, when we 
had to eat them without salt,” said he. 44 1 never 
taste grits without seeing the old hominy mortar, 
or block, standing in the yard before Uncle Davis’s 
cabin. There were no mills in reach of us to 
grind our com, and the only alternative was to 
pound it up tolerable fine. 

“ How was such a block made, fether?” asked 
one of the boys. 

“Well, you see,” said he, “that we worked 
according to the tools we had. A solid new stump 
was chipped and hacked a little in the centre, then 
some kindlings and stones laid on it and a fire 
started. After awhile the stones would get hot and 
bum into the stump, and a nice, smooth hollow 
would be the result Then, for a pounder or pestle 
we always drove an iron wedge into the end of a 
thick, heavy piece of timber, and this made a very 
good substitute. The corn was pounded and 
sifted, and the meal that was fine enough to go 
through the sieve was used for pone and mush, 
and the coarse, cracked pieces of grains made grits 
or hominy. Our pounding-block was a movable 
one, and could be taken into the house and we 
could work at night Oh, when we used to eat 
our humble food unseasoned by salt I thought 
times were very hard indeed! The nearest salt 
was at Zanesville, and there was no road in that 
direction, so that it had to be packed on horses. 
One horse would walk directly behind the other. 
We made a tincupful of salt go a great ways then. 
It was not uncommon for women to borrow a tea- 
cupful of salt at a time.” 

“ Did you think this was a pretty place when 
you first came here?” I asked. 

44 Oh, yes 1 I had quit fretting for the evergreen 
trees, and the bread and beautiftil view of Lake 
Champlain, and the men and beys we had left 
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behind us, and the tea and short-cake and all these 
likes that were so dear to my heart 

44 You see, when we left Uncle Davis’s, we all 
moved into a little cabin that our daddys had put 
up on Uncle Solomon Hill’s land, just over there 
across the creek, up on that slope above the bank. 
We three families lived all together in the one 
cabin for as much as six months. During that 
time my daddy built on this farm and cleared 
some. 

44 But you asked if I thought this was a pretty 
place, and how it looked. It was in the month of 
February that I first saw this place. I felt an 
affinity for it the minute I set foot on it. That 
February day was a mild one, there was a humid 
atmosphere, a blue, soft haze enveloped the hills 
and lay in the creek valley. I crossed the creek 
on the ice, and followed a little path that my daddy 
had made through the woods. More than half the 
way was through a dense thicket, a low matted 
growth of small timber interlaced with vines. I 
stopped and took long breaths, and stood in my 
bare head and looked up at the sky through the 
woven branches. I imagined that I would soon 
become an adept in popping over Indians. We 
were the fifth family in the township.” 

44 There is one thing that I cannot understand,” 
said one of the girls, “ how in this world could 
people manage when they had only one room in 
which they ate, and worked, and slept The 
sleeping arrangement is what puzzles me.” 

44 Easiest thing in the world,” said he, laughing. 
44 If two beds stood close together, a quilt or sheet 
was hung between them. My mamma’s bed had 
a curtain of blue calico hanging around it” 

44 What did you do when the preacher stayed all 
night at your house?” 

44 Well, we men folks would sit round the fire 
In winter, or the fireplace in summer, and tell 
stories, and pat in the ashes, and punch the brands, 
and be so much interested that we didn’t notice 
when the women retired. Then when we went to 
bed the fire would be all covered up and the house 
dark. In the morning, when breakfast was nearly 
ready, and the preacher opened his eyes and 
yawned, then the women would have some excuse 
for going out-doors, maybe for chips, or to cut 
meat for breakfast, or to do the milking. At a 
concerted signal they would come in. I presume 
this was the unpleasant part for the teacher who 
boarded round, and had to sleep in the same room 
with the whole family. I know of one teacher 
who used to sleep in a little loft in the milk-house, 
some distance from the dwelling.” 

“Why, that was a strange place for lodging; 
rather cool and airy.” 

44 Oh, he said it was delightful to lie and listen 
to the rippling of the water and jto peep out from 
the openings in the roof and see the blue sky and 
the gleam of the stars,” said father, laughing, 
44 but I guess it was the blue of a pair of eyes that 
he admired the most.” 

44 Oh, what was it, father? do tell us the story,” 
said one of the girls. 

“ Oh, it is a homely sort of a narrative, not much 
of the romantic in it, and if there was I couldn’t 
bring it out,” said our father, laughing. 44 Well, 


I can tell it just as Carrol told me. He said he 
wanted Lucy, and her father wasn’t willing, and 
got mad and said it would be a pretty story, in¬ 
deed, for his daughter, the like of Lucy Clark, to 
marry a schoolmaster who had to teach school for 
a living at ten dollars a month. Now, Carrol had 
set his face on the law and put his aim pretty high, 
and he meant to come up to it. Lucy loved him, 
but her father influenced her, and she finally mar¬ 
ried John Hunks, an old bachelor, whose farm 
joined the Clark’s section. Carrol went off and 
studied law, and in time was one of the first law¬ 
yers in that part of the country. Somehow, he 
couldn’t get the image of Lucy out of his heart, 
he couldn’t fall in love with any other woman. 

44 One day, about five years after his disappoint¬ 
ment, he took a notion he’d like to see the place 
and the people where he had taught his last school. 
He was heavily bearded and dark, and had grown 
taller and looked very unlike the smooth-faced 
boy of other years. He longed to look upon tho 
idol of his young manhood. Fortune favored 
him. He went to the village near her home and 
idly sauntered into the one dry-goods store. No 
one knew him. He had not been there ten min¬ 
utes until a little, sun-burnt woman came in, 
carrying a bag of rags, a basket of eggs, a pail of 
butter and an empty jug. Her face was flushed 
with walking and her bare, brown hands looked 
like a pair of claws. She wore a calico sun-bonnet 
made over a whole sheet of pasteboard, and her 
shoes were a heavy pair of clogs, a size too small 
for her husband, which she wore as a matter of 
economy. She did not recognize Carrol in tho 
manly man who sat back a little from the door. 

44 His heart beat faster, while it ached with pity. 
Poor Lucy, into what a mercenary niggard had 
the lassie ripened! She inquired what they paid 
for rags, eggs and butter, and began a tirade 
against the low prices. She wanted to buy some 
muslin and some molasses, and when* told how 
they sold them, expressed great .astonishment that 
they would dare to ask so much. She called their 
system of traffic dishonest, and said they ought to 
become rich at such an unreasonable rate per 
cent. - . 

44 Carrol’s idol crumbled and fell to the ground. 
It was but coarse clay, after all. When the indig¬ 
nant little termagant closed her bargaining, she 
gathered up her bag, basket and pail, shut her 
white lips with a pucker, that meant business, and 
walked out of the store, digging her little, hard 
heels into the floor defiantly, while She lugged tho 
dangling jug of molasses by a string instead of a 
handle. 

44 He was cured, and in less than a year married 
a woman who was his equal if not his superior. 

44 1 rode with Carrol all day in a stage-coach once; 
we were the only passengers, and that was how 
he came to tell me this episode in his life.” 

44 What became of Carrol, the poor schoolmaster 
and the rising lawyer? did he re&Ch the goal he 
had aimed for in his young manhood?” I asked. 

Father laughed knowingly and smoothed the 
end of his thumb over a threadbare place in his 
jeans pantaloons, as he slowly said: v44 D<5 you re¬ 
member alawyer in-by the name of-? M 
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“ Yes,” said I, “but what of him?” 

“ Well, he was the poor schoolmaster whom I 
havo called Carrol, that's all,” said he. 

.“ Why, father, how you talk ! you surprise me! 
he was the governor of the State; our best and 
noblest governor,” I said, with staring eyes. 

“ Yes, so he was. Carrol was the best governor 
we ever had,” was the reply; 44 the noblest Roman 
of them all.” 

44 And what became of Lucy Clark Hunks, the 
blue-eyed school-girl, who was the first love of the 
governor?” 

44 Well, she was the mother of eight poor, igno¬ 
rant sons and daughters, who had no higher aim 
in life than to become wealthy, and they counted 
wealth by acres. They were the greediest, grasp¬ 
ing family I ever saw. Why, whenever Lucy 
was sick unto death, she always whined for a little 
sack of money that she had, and it was brought to 
her, and she held the little wallet by the neck, 
sleeping and waking. I remember, one time, her 
husband was at our house to see about buying 
some calves. I was in the sitting-room, reading, 
and he was shown in to where I was. 

“ He stopped, and stared, and stood still. When 
he spoke, he said: 4 1 declare! I don’t go much on 
books myself, I ’aider that a man can do without 
■’em, and I ’cided long ago that the money ’vested 
in books better be put into real estate, good land, 
Cat acres, somethin’ that can’t take wings and flee 
away, somethin’ safe from fire, and water, and 
’structive elements; that’s my ’pinion.’ 

44 1 thought such a narrQ\/-mindod man wasn’t 
fit to be tho father of a family. 

“I remember hearing my daddy tell of the 
Methodist preacher staying at our house, one 
night, long ago, and John Hunks’s father was 
lying ill and it was feared he never would recover, 
and the poor old man, with death staring him in 
the face, concluded it might be well enough when 
the 4 Methody minister’ was so near them to send 
for him. 

44 The preacher found him lying in a dark cor¬ 
ner, breathing with difficulty, and approached 
him with: 4 My friend, this is hard to bear; I 
hope you are patient under the circumstances. 
Did you want me to come and pray with you ?’ 

44 4 Wall—yes,’ was the reply, wheezed out in a 
voice scarcely audible; 4 don’t know as ’t’ll ’mount 
to much, but I thought as how you was so nigh to 
us, you might pray a little, it won’t do any harm, 
any how, you know.’ 

44 4 Do you love to read your Bible? have you 
found precious the promises contained therein ?* 
said the minister. 

44 4 1 can’t read nary a word, but then I know a 
good many things that’s in the Bible from hear¬ 
say. These old ears have served me faithfully. I 
know all the fax about Addum and Eve just as 
well as if I’d ’a’ been there—’bout their residen in 
the garden of Egypt and eaten of the—the—British 
soup, I think’8 tho* word—and their findin’ out 
their, stark nakedness an’ makin’ aprons fur their- 
aolvea, out o’ pig leaves, I have that all at my 
tongpe.’s. end^au! then, I know about Mosy in the 
little plastered,basket, and the trouble he had with 
the Pizzyjftee* and the Izzarites eatin’ mamma off 


the ground that had rained down out o’ the sky, 
an’ about the plagues of the fleas, an’ all that. 
You’d find me pretty well posted on Bible matters, 
squire,’ and here the poor old man stopped and 
wiped the moisture from his brow. 

4 * 4 Have you ever made a profession of religion ; 
ever experienced a change of heart?’ asked tlio 
minister. 

44 4 Weil, that’s where you have me, squire,* he 
replied. 4 1 did sort o’ jino meetin’ once, but, 
somehow, I didn’t stick; I s’pect I didn't git the 
right flop in the fust place, or else I hadn’t good 
root or somethin’. Last winter I tuck to goin* to 
meetin’ agin, an’ got kind o’ warmed over, an’ I 
felt better, a sight better, than I did at fust. I was 
in danger o’ tho dark place, sure.’ 

44 4 Do you er^joy communing with your Saviour ? 
do you love to pray ?’ asked the minister. 

‘‘•There you’ve got me agin, squire; I’m not 
much on prayin’, an’ the like. Fact is, I didn't 
come o’ prayin’ stock,’ and the poor old man 
smiled a made-up, ghastly smile that was pitiful 
to see. 

44 The minister read tho chapter about the thief 
on the cross, and knelt beside the bed and offered 
up a fervent prayer. Before he took his leave the 
old man called him to tho bedside, and after pain¬ 
fully fumbling around in his bosom, drew out a 
wallet and shook out of it a warm silver dollar, 
which he urged the minister to accept. The prof¬ 
fered kindness was politely rejected.” 

While father was talking, one of our old neigh¬ 
bors, Elnathan Starkey, came in. Wo were 
laughing heartily about old Mr. Hunks telling the 
preacher that he did not come of 44 prayin' stock.” 

Elnathan turned in and laughed as hard as any 
of us, then he wiped his eyes on the sleeve of his 
warn us and said: 44 ’Pears to me now that in those 
old times, Alex, there was a power of real Simon- 
pure religion in our new neighborhood. What 
ranting, stirring, wide-awake Methodists we did 
use to have in our day! Just think of the Gwin 
family, for instance. They were a holy family— 
the religious element could have been no stronger 
without reaching fanaticism. 

44 1 often laugh over an incident that oceured in 
1820, when little Hannah Gwin was teaching 
school. You romember she taught a term or two 
in the lower part of Father Gwin’s old house. 
Hannah wasn’t much of a scholar, could only 
read and write, tolerable like, but she was so good 
that some of the mothers prevailed on her to 
gather their little ones around her for instruction. 
Hannah wouldn’t make near so much teaching as 
she would sewing. You know, Alex, she com¬ 
manded a dollar a week the year round; she was 
a powerful fine hand with the needle, no sewing- 
machine of nowdavs could make any finer stitch¬ 
ing than did Hannah.” 

44 But what Lb the incident, Elnathan, that you 
started out to tell us?” said May. 

“Oh, well, yes, yes; it was in 1820, one hot 
summer day a sudden storm came on with thunder 
and lightning and pouring rain. The old clap¬ 
board roof leaked a good bit, but Hannah had the 
children sit in dry places, and they didn’t mind it 
much until the thunders were so loud that their 
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voices were drowned in the noise. All at once 
came a peal of thunder that shook the low cabin, 
and almost at the same instant it was followed by 
a blaze of lightning which struck the trunk of a 
laqge elm directly in front of the house. The 
shock was severe, and very white were the faces 
of poor Hannah and the little ones. I told you 
that Hannah was a good Methodist, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, she could not sing. Looking around over 
the little group, she said: ‘ Will some one start a 
suitable hymn?’ That instant a blue-eyed little 
girl, with a voice that suggested the song the 
lark, started up, to the tune of Pisgah, that blessed 
old hymn, ‘ On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.’ 
She sang at the top of her voice and the fire of 
enthusiasm caught, and all the scholars and the 
teacher joined in with on earnestness and fervor 
that was beautiful. By the time the hymn was 
finished, patches of blue sky began to appear and 
the black clouds were gathered up and the storm 
was over. 

“ Poor Hannah, she felt so safe, and trustful, and 
happy during the storm: the hymn seemed to lift 
them all out of the reach of danger. I remember 
she said to the little girl, * Why, I was so glad you 
chese that suitable hymn; it was just the very one 
for the occasion, it lifted me above all fear or care 
and made me feel that God was watching over us 
like a tender, loving lather. Perhaps it is well 
enough that I cannot sing much; I should 
always be singing hymns and, maybe, annoying 
people.’ 

“ But, Alex, I declare for it! I often smile now, 
after the lapse of fifty years, when I think of that 
wild summer storm, and Hannah and the chil¬ 
dren in the midst of it, singing so beautifully. 
‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.’ Hannah 
thought it was so appropriate, too, when, you sec, 
that it wasn’t at all, only that the word stormy was 
in it.” 

This incident was very enjoyable to us; we who 
were not born, and knew nothing of life, and 
times, and trials of fifty years ago. 

“ I’ll never forget,” said father, “a littlo fuss I 
saw at the raising of old Captain Parker’s barn. 
It was just after old Bedford was out of the State’s 
prison; he had servod a year and this was the first 
gathering after he came home. Deacon Jones’s 
father was talking to Judge Lee, perhaps on some 
political topic, and old Bedford heard him use the 
word plenipotentiary. He became very wrathy, 
and flew at him and was raining down the blows 
thick and fast, when some of the men interfered 
and shook him, and an explanation ensued, and it 
came to his understanding, very dimly, however, 
that he had been over-sensitive and had no cause 
whatever for insult. Bedford had never heard of 
such a word in his life, but the word penitentiary 
was somewhat like it in sound, and he knew what 
that meant.” 

“ As a general thing we had good preachers In 
early days,” said Elnathan, “ but when 1 tell my 
folks that everybody used whisky and thought it 
no harm and no more disgrace than to drink tea 
or lemonade now, I can hardly make them believe 
it of the preachers.” 

“It is a fact, nsvertheless,” said father, “bat 


speaking of preachers reminds mo of old Parson 
Harmon; ha, ha! Now, really, that man, when 
excited, frequently need language that was a little 
dubious, I think. Really, I couldn’t call it much 
less than downright, real wicked, bad language. 
Yet he was a very earnest, tender-hearted, gener¬ 
ous man, his language was good and he was spe¬ 
cially eloquent in prayer. 

“People were not so ready to criticize their 
pastors then as they are now, they allowed them 
to have human traits, to bo brother men. I re¬ 
member, one time, a committee of two were ap¬ 
pointed to confer with old paster Harmon, to 
approach him very gently on this point and see 
what he thought of it and how he regarded it. 
Wo didn’t want the unconverted to find a flaw in 
the character of our preacher. 

“Judge Lee approached the subject as gently as 
he could. The parson looked up with a bright, 
frank fhee and, smiling, said s 4 My dear brothers, 
you are mistaken. I never swear. I would scorn* 
to do it; still, I am aware that sometimes my lan¬ 
guage is very strong, but it is only a kind of a 
rough way I have of praying when I am excited! 
1 may be a littlo peculiar, that's alL’ ” 


LUCERNE, ITS BRIDGES AND MOUNTAINS. 

BY o. 

L UCERNE is a very pleasant little city, the 
capital of the canton of Lucomo, in Switzer¬ 
land. The River Reuss runs through it, 
which has meandered down from above the St. 
Gothard Pass, and hore becomos an arrowy, sea- 
green river. It is spanned by handsome bridges, 
having for foot-walks covered galleries, whoso 
walls are all painted over with pictures, some like 
those in old-l’ashioned books for children, somo 
^really excellent, all old and huge, many very 
interesting, and some amusing, so that you think 
you will never get across the bridge for looking at 
them. One of the bridges has none but New Tes¬ 
tament sketches on the walls of the walk on ono 
side, and Old Testament sketches on the other. 
This scriptural bridge is of considerable length, 
but you do not get weary of it, for you can rest 
your eyes from the frescoes by gazing over the 
lovely lake. In another bridge are painted famous 
scenes in Swiss history. In another, the complete 
array of Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” which is not 
now believed to have been painted by Holbein. 
Wordsworth, who wrote some poetry on these 
bridge paintings, says there are two hundred and 
forty in the scriptural bridge. 

Lucerne is highly picturesque, enclosed by a 
wall and watch-towers. 

The arsenal at Lucerne contains many curious 
old trophies that give one new ideas of implements 
of warfare before the use of gunpowder. Here 
also may be seen the shirt of mail worn by Duke 
Leopold, of Austria, when he was struck down by 
a club in the great slaughter at Sempach. Thor- 
walden’s monument to the Swiss guards is one of 
the most chaste, simple and touching works of its 
kind anywhere to be found. 

The Lake of Lucerne is called by the Swiss the 
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Vier Walds tetter See, or Lake of the Four Can¬ 
tons—the four original cantons of Switzerland 
bordering upon it. It is surrounded by scenery 
more sublime than any other in the world, except, 
perhaps, the Lake of Geneva. It is walled in by 
rich, green mountains, rising from the water’s 
odge, or leaving garden-like plats in front, re¬ 
lieved by ravines opening back from the shore, 
dotted with houses and rich with cultivation. 
These near mountains are from four to seven 
thousand feet high. The Righi is the highest of 
them. Through every opening the peaks of the 
Oberland Alps appear afar. On the south-east, a 
fow milos away, tower heavenward the snowy 
masses of the Clariden Alps, more than ten thou¬ 
sand feet high. And on the south, a few miles 
further away, with only their bases hidden, stand 
three other mountains nearly as lofty. 

Thus, within the Lucerne panorama, we have 
every element of beauty and grandeur that the 
% Ijake of Genva has, except that there is not within 
range any such one giant of glory as Mont Blanc. 
The ascent of the Righi is the most glorious of all 
excursions to be had from Lucerne now since the 
railway runs to its top, and a visit to the Lucerne 
region without going to the top of Righi, is not to 
be thought o£ 

We have read that Petrarch once climbed a high 
mountain, and after enjoying all that was thcro 
spread out to the vision, he took from his pockot 
Augustine’s Confessions, and his eye rested on a 
passage much like this: Men travel far to climb 
high mountains, to observe the majesty of the 
ocean, to trace the source of rivers; but they 
neglect their inborn majesty and the source of 
their salvation. Petrarch closed the book and 
meditated: Since I have wearied myself so much 
to reach the summit of this mountain, that my 
body might be nearer to heaven, what toil would 
be too great to procure the entrance of my soul # 
there? 

It has seemed to others that the climbing of 
mountains works but little redemption. To go to 
the top of Right in the afternoon, see the sun set, 
remain over night (there is a house kept open a 
few weeks each season,) and see the sun rise, and 
view all the mountains brought out with splendid 
distinctness, and in the rear reinforced by all the 
rest of the Oberland range, while on the remote 
west the low sky is serrated with the white crests 
of the Helvetian Alps, is a sight that fills one with 
an overpowering sense of awe. The amazing 
panorama, seen from the Righi, has a circumfer¬ 
ence of not less than three hundred and fifty 
miles. We look down into the streets of Lucerne, 
and it seems impossible that it can be six miles 
from the foot of the mountain. One hundred and 
fifty villages can be seen from its top. 

Directly east of the Righi is the Rossberg. Their 
summits are, perhaps, five miles apart. Seventy 
years ago an avalanche, nearly half a mile wide, 
from the side of this mountain, fell and crushed 
' into the vale between the Rossberg and the Righi, 
burying every house and person in the village of 
Goldau so deep that no vestige of it was ever 
found, except the bell of the church, which was 
thrown a mile up the valley, and by some strange 


chance was not injured. A village now stands 
where Goldau was, bearing its name. 

Within the memory of many people now living 
a part of a mountain that rises from Lake Lucerne 
fell into the lake, and threw up a wave, that sped 
across the lake, there four miles wide, and de¬ 
stroyed the whole hamlet of Obermatt, with every 
person and living creature. Another hamlet of 
the same name stands on the site of the one that 
was drowned. 

DuneUen, New Jersey . 


FROEBEL. 

E take from the Methodist the following 
interesting sketch of Froebel, the origi¬ 
nator of the Kindergarten system. It is 
by Edward Eggleston: 

The Kindergarten writers and translators have 
given us in English hand-books and guides and 
everything else but the beautiful story of the self- 
sacrificing life of Friedrich Froebel, and of the 
gradual development of the man until his inven¬ 
tion of the Kindergarten system—his “ discovery 
of the method of nature,” as he would call it. For 
all the germs of the Kindergarten were in the life 
of Froebel—he was the apostle of childhood, out¬ 
fitted with a wonderful store of natural gifts and 
subtle sympathies, and providentially enriched by 
his various experiences as a boy and man, and as 
an educational reformer during half a century, 
and divinely set apart to be the deliverer of in¬ 
fancy. What a world of benignity, of patience, of 
endurance, of unselfishness, of child-like sim¬ 
plicity shines out of his homely face as one looks 
now at his portrait! 

He intended himself for an architect; God meant 
him not to build cathedrals, but for the grander 
work of building little block-houses for babies. 
Is it not the greater mission? For with block¬ 
houses he built the living temples of human 
nature. What is there in St. Paul’s, or Notane 
Dame, or St. Peter’s—what is there at Strasbourg, 
at Cologne, at Milan, worth the education of one 
child? Who would not rather be Pestalozzi or 
Froebel than Michael Angelo or Sir Christopher 
Wren? Froebel, like so many other great men, 
discovered his destiny only by accident—if, in¬ 
deed, there are any such things as accidents in 
such a life. The young architect happened at a 
meeting of Pestalozzian teachers at the house of 
one Gruner, a school principal. He was asked to 
give his opinion on some educational question. 
As he, with that marvellous intuition so charac¬ 
teristic of him, unfolded to his charmed listeners 
his views, Gruner clapped him on the back, cry¬ 
ing, u Froebel, you are meant for nothing else but 
a teacher; will you accept a place in my school?” 
The young Froebel, whose own childhood and 
youth had not been happy, did not hesitate when 
he heard this call, but forsaking his dreams of dis¬ 
tinction as eagerly as Peter left his fishing-nets, 
gave himself thenceforth, in evil and good report, 
through opposition, calumny, persecution and 
disaster, to education in the highest and truest 
sense. No desire to make a popular school ever 
tempted him to swervo from the lofty ideal that 
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|' he had set before him, no wish to make a good 
, show at examination ever led him to dream that 
* he could educate a child by cramming him with 
, facts. He could neither be seduced, nor intimi¬ 
dated, nor discouraged. He became the leader of 
a devoted band of teachers, who counted nothing 
in life dear unto them, if they could but accom¬ 
plish the end of living. I do not know that there 
is any other Christianity in the world but just 
, this. 

Froebel was past fifty years of age, ripened by 
all his experience, study and toil in teaching, 
when he set about reforming the management 
and training of the youngest children, and devised 
the plans which have not to this time been im¬ 
proved. He was quite unwilling that his new in¬ 
stitution for children under seven years of age 
should be called a school. He called it Kinder¬ 
garten—intending it to be a true “Child-garden,” 
where little children might grow as naturally as 
plants in a garden, having such assistance and 
direction as a gardener gives. For the gardener, 
wiser than a routine teacher, does not attempt to 
make a plant grow contrary to its own nature, he 
helps it to the highest growth and completest de¬ 
velopment possible to its nature. 

Jean Paul said: “ Play is the poetry of child¬ 
hood.” Froebel, with equal insight and more 
practical wisdom, said: “ Play is the first work of 
childhood.” This immortal sentence is the corner¬ 
stone of the Kindergarten. There must be nothing 
in it but play. All the training it gives is given 
through plays—that is, through employments de- 
lightful to children. Irksome tasks are banished— 
time enough for them when the muscle has hard¬ 
ened, and the mind is more mature. To make 
little children drudge at lesson or work is as un¬ 
natural as to yoke frisking calves to a plough. But 
Froebel knew that the earliest childhood was a 
period of the greatest susceptibility to educational 
influences. If not directed, infancy must be lost, 
and may be perverted. So, with colored balls, 
with “gifts” of sphere and cube and cylinder, 
with stick-laying, mat-weaving and slat-inter¬ 
lacing, with pea-work, clay-modeling and net- 
drawing, with miniature gardening, paper-cutting 
and tablet-laying, with merry musical and imita- 
■ tive plays, all philosophically arranged and sub¬ 
ordinated to their end, the good and wise teacher, 
like a magician, managed to give moral and 
mental discipline of the most invaluable kind to 
little children, while he rendered them ten-fold 
happier than they could be without the Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Froebel was a great educator, and the leader of 
a band of teachers who were called Froebellites, 
before he bethought him of his Kindergarten. But 
this work, which occupied the last fifteen years of 
his life, he rightly regarded as the embodiment of 
the ripest result of his studies. The younger 
Fichte finds in the Kindergarten methods evidence 
that Froebel was a great philosopher, with an un¬ 
surpassed knowledge of human nature. This 
knowledge has not found its best utterance in his 
writings—it is not in them that his greatness ap¬ 
pears—but in his adaptation of methods to educa¬ 
tional ends. I cannot hope that my own testimony 


will be of any value after so many of the most 
eminent thinkers of Europe have given their ap¬ 
proval to Froebel’s plans, but my admiration for 
the greatest of. pedagogues has increased with 
every year that I have known the Kindergarten, 
and seen its methods and its results. 

Froebel died at seventy, surrounded by the de¬ 
voted Froebellite teachers. 

“ Carry me to the window that I may look out,” 
he said. 

“ It will hasten your death,” said his physician. 

“ Friend,” answered the child-like old man, “ I 
have been all my life accustomed to live in the 
society of nature, and will you forbid me to look 
upon her once more before I die?” 

And so, looking nature in the face, the old man 
who had become as a little child, who had lived 
for “the least of these” brethren of Christ, died 
calmly. 

No monument—not Sir Christopher Wren’s it¬ 
self—could be more appropriate than his. They 
put over his grave a cube, a sphere and a cylinder— 
“ the third gift ”—with which ho was accustomed 
to teach children of three years of age to observe 
and to discriminate. And they wrote upon this 
unique tomb his motto—his glorious battle-cry 
let me call it: “ Kommt l&zt uns unsern Kindem 
leben”— “Come let us live for our chil¬ 
dren.” Amen . 


WOODS OF VIRGINIA. 

BY ELLA F. MORLEY. 

HE characteristic scenery of Virginia is that 
of her woodlands. Though you do not find 
in these the weird and ghostly forest scenes 
of the far South, where the cypress and oak stand 
draped in long, gray mosses that hang like rent 
drapery around their dark boughs, nor the warm 
splendor of color that lights up their fields with 
flowers like Aladdin’s fairy garden of gems; 
although the gloomy grandeur of the forests of fir 
that darken the mountain-slopes of tho North, 
may be lacking here, you cannot walk in them a 
day without feeling the spell of their sylvan beauty. 
Your heart will unconsciously bo won by this cool 
and quiet nature, ftill of freshness and repose ; and 
the thousand fleeting and lovely changes of light 
and shadow, the green glimmer of the boughs 
overhead, the golden glow on the rugged trunks, 
will leave no room for further desire of effect or 
hue. You would feel the gorgeous coloring of the 
South, or the Rembrandt darkness of the far 
North, like a false chord in these pure green lights, 
so aerial in their tone, and these transparent gray 
shadows, so tender and so swiftly passing. 

Everything is subdued in tint. The flowers 
have a moonlight hue—white and faintly flushed 
with pink—the wild rose, the honeysuckle, tho 
kalmia or mountain laurel, the trailing arbutus, * 
which, under a mass of half-dead leaves, brown as 
those of last autumn, conceals its clusters of wax¬ 
like and delicate blossoms fall of subtle and deli¬ 
cious fragrance. Now and then there will be an 
exception, as in the dark purple of the wild pan¬ 
sies, opening their velvet petals along some ne¬ 
glected wood-road, or the blood-red crimson of 
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fthe Indian pink. ‘ The flower last named is, indeed, 
worthy of the closest artistic study, so beautifully 
does it grow, with a background of rich lush green 
grasses, or springing up out of the clefts of some 
cool, gray rock, its five flame-like flower-leaves 
standing out in exquisite clearness against the 
gray and the green behind it. These woods, with 
their long glades between the hills, down whose 
sloping sides the sunshine is shivered by inter¬ 
cepting branches into a thousand arrowy or lance¬ 
like gleams, are fUll of beautiful flowers and orna¬ 
mental shrubs, from the fragrant, rich brown 
4 calycauthus to the pendant scarlet bur of the 
enonymus, the long, red cone of the wild cucum¬ 
ber-tree and the tulip-like flower of the poplar. 

You see much of the beauty of these quiet 
woods in the long journey by water between Rich¬ 
mond and Lexington. It is, indeed, the sole 
charm of these “slow-trailing barges” or canal 
boats, that even as the sultriest, most breathless 
sunshine beats down on the dilapidated cabin and 
bare deck, you can catch glimpses of cool and 
sun-flecked openings into green and tranquil 
woods, and see gray cliffs with hanging clusters 
of flowers and trailing vines, and hear the swish- 
awash of the rope in the water, as it drags across 
tall reeds and water plants. Later in the evening, 
indeed, cool gusts of air began to blow the fra¬ 
grance from the. white, blooming banks into your 
face, and across the distant river you see a golden 
and crimson splendor of the sunset glittering, and 
and the woods and far-off vision of mountains 
looking aerially fair as their lovely reflection un¬ 
gulates in the deep waters. Even the long, dole¬ 
ful sound of the horn, and the ruined-looking 
buildings you pass, will scarcely lessen the delight 
of these slowly-drifting views. 

It is a striking source of delight in these wood¬ 
land views that you can never go beyond sight 
and hearing of running streams. There is a con¬ 
stant network of rivulets and springs all over the 
country. No inclosed field is without its wide- 
spreading tree overshadowing some cool, deep 
spring; no forest-walk without its “trickling of 
invisible brooks.” If you sleep, they seem to 
flow and murmur through your dreams; if you 
lie awake in the dark, and listen, you will soon 
hear tho distant roll of the water plunging down 
some steep bank. The spray and foam of these 
small cascades moisten the exquisite plumy and 
close-wrought mosses, of which you will find as 
many as thirty varieties in a few hundred yards, 
and keep alive great beds of nodding ferns. Even 
in winter time the hillsides will be green with 
these fresh banks of feathery verdure, and they 
overhang every curved bank, and rocks that pro¬ 
ject out into the waters and throw their green and 
lovely shadows upon their still surface. 

But when these streams widen and deepen into 
# large creeks, you will find that the ferns are not 
their only lovers. In quiet places the flags will 
bloom, and a hundred varieties of grasses with 
green burs and feathery arms will crowd together 
with blue and white flowering plants into the cool 
shallows. Over them brown and shining dragon 
flies, azure butterflies, long-billed water-birds, 
will fly and hover. By the “ netted sunbeam ” on 


the low waters, a water-snake*will roll his undu¬ 
lating length, and the minnows will glance swiftly 
from the light to shadows that lie dreaming in the 
darker corner of some deep pool. All is astir and 
afloat, and now and then a light wind ripples it 
suddenly with its coming, and tosses down a leaf 
to skim and drift over its upper waters, with the 
shadow leaf floating far down within it. There is 
such freshness and tranquil joy here that you 
sympathize with him who said: “ In the woods is 
perpetual youth. In the woods a man casts off his 
years as a snake his slough; and, at whatever 
period of life, is always a child there.” For child¬ 
hood sleeps ever in the tender soul and needs only 
the look or tone of the great mother to awaken it 
into life. 


DUMB FOSTER-MOTHERS. 

BT M. O. JOHNSON. 

HAT would you think of a cow adopting 
lambs? Such a thing really happened, 
not long ago, at West Oxford, where, on 
a form, were three little orphan lambs. The 
mother-sheep died while they were very young, 
far too young to feed. By way of experiment, not 
knowing what else to do, their owner held one of 
them to the cow to get its supper, and found it 
would nurse, and she seemed willing to let it. 

The next morning, when he went out to milk, 
all three lambs were cuddled up beside the cow, 
and she was plainly quite happy with her charge. 
Her owner put one more lamb beside her; and 
she took care of the four, as if they were her own 
offspring. They would follow her about, and she 
defended them from dogs, and any animals that 
might harm them. 

Quite as curious was the conduct of a pet cat 
toward a little chicken. The hen had left it, and 
its owner carried it into the kitchen. Pussy was 
there, but no one was afraid of her hurting it. A 
cat well fed, kindly treated and accustomed, from 
a little kitten, to live among hens and chickeus, as 
a general thing, is perfectly harmless to them; she 
understands that there is a difference between 
these and her lawftil prey. A kitten can be taught 
this without whipping or any hard treatment, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, a few pecks , which the hen is not 
slow to give, if little puss chases any of her brood. 

Well, soon after the little cljick was left in the 
kitchen, it was found cuddled close to pussy’s 
warm, furry side, with her kittens. Of course, it 
was fed with dough and .crumbs; but pussy gave 
it bed and blanketing, mother-care and love, till it 
was old enough to take care of itself, and go with 
the liens. It would follow pussy, run at her call 
as her kittens did, and sleep in the midst of them ; 
and she seemed to love it just as she loved them. 

A cat, belonging to Dr. Whiting, of Hyde Park, 
adopted an entire brood of chickens, which had 
been deserted by their mother. She watched over 
them with constant care, and if they seemed to be 
in danger, showed great alarm. When she was 
fed, she called her chickens , and waited till they 
were around her, before she could be even coaxed 
to eat. She would not allow any of tho hens to 
notiee them at all; seeming jealous that they might 
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try to entice them away from her. At night she 
gathered them all around her, and slept in their 
midst 

A dog and cat, owned in one family, were 
mothers at the same time. The dog had five, and 
the owner thought it would be a heavy tax for her 
to bring them all up. But they w ere of a valuable 
kind; and the lady went into the kitchen, and said 
to the cook: 44 What would you do ? It seems too 
bad to destroy them.” 

44 Give them to the cat,” was Biddy’s suggestion. 

The lady thought she would try it, so she placed 
two of the puppies beside the cat. Pussy seemed 
to have no objection, but made room for them with 
her kittens, and began to wash their faces. The 
kittens and puppies grew and thrived together— 
mother pussy feeding, washing and playing with 
all alike. Strange to say, the two puppies with tiie 
twt outstripped the other three. They were larger, 
stronger and could run about, while their brothors 
could hardly more than roll. 

The kittens were, after awhile, disposed of, one 
at a time, and pussy did not seem to mind it, but 
was contented with her foster-charge. But by and 
by, when they were old enough, they were sold or 
given away; and pussy wandored about the house, 
looking for them, day after day, till she found the 
remaining three with their mother. Instantly she 
pounced upon them, and a fierce dispute ensued. 
Pussy triumphed, and carried off one little dog to 
her own nest. But she was not satisfied. Back 
she came, and after another conflict, took a second. 
She meant to bo just, however, for she claimed 
only two, the number she had before; and those 
two, that she honestly thought her own, she 
brought up with all motherly care and kindness. 

A dog, who had lost her puppies, was known to 
adopt a brood of motherless ducklings. They 


slept cuddled close to her shaggy side; she shared 
her food with them; and, as she was a water- 
spaniel, she would lead them to the pond, and 
swim about with them. The tiny ducklings and 
their foster-mother seemed to enjoy the bath 
equally; and it must have been a pretty picture. 


THE LOVER.- 

BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 

A LL hail, the beloved lover, 

For who is so blest as ho! 

The wonder-world of his future 
Such a vision of victory. 

He walks like the man first fhshioned 
In a happy garden’s aisles,. 

And scorneth the thought of sorrow, 

In the light of the loved one’s smiles. 

Wherever a father and mother 
Stand amid children fair, 

We see his triumph recorded, 

For once the lover was there. 

And though ever so old the story, 

Like some traditional rhyme, 

It groweth more sweet in the reading 
When read for the hundredth time. 

Full soon o’er the little folk playing 
Under unshadowed skies, 

As sure as the hours are fleeting 
Will the lover’s star arise; 

And, be he a prince or peasant, 

With jeweled or gilded ring, 

To place on the dear one’s finger, 

*Tis the lover out-kings the king. 




THE WISH-BONE. 

A CALIFORNIA STORY. 

BY LAURA JAMESON DAKIN. 

CHAPTER I. 

T IE chicken was done to a turn, and sent 
such an appetizing odor through the room 
that the boys, Nod and Joey, could hardly 
conceal their impatience to be served to a dainty 
bit. They kept their hands tightly clasped to¬ 
gether under the edge of the table, but their feet 
would push about on the chair-rounds uneasily, 
their eyes would look anxious and hungry as the 
chicken sent up fresh puffs of steam, with savory 
smell of dressing, and their lips would twist and 
turn in all sorts of grimaces, in sympathy with the 
oarving-knife that twisted and turned in all sorts 
of ways as it carved the plump little bird. At last 
their plates were supplied most abundantly, and 
with a sigh of satisfaction they gave their longing 
mouths some real work to do. 

44 I’ve got the wish-bone, Flora,” said Neddie, 
balancing it dexterously on the end of his fork. 
VOL. xliil—30. 


44 But I don’t care if you have it to put over the 
door, if you want it so bad. I don’t care so very 
much about breaking it with a wish, ’cause it 
takes so long for it to dry first; besides, I never 
get my wish. Wished for a horse and gun last 
time, and haven’t got ’em yet; so what’s the good ? 
Pass it to Flora, won’t you, papa?” 

44 No, no. I don’t want it. What a memory you 
have, Neddie Thornton!” exclaimed Flora, laugh¬ 
ing and vexed. 

44 You needn’t turn so red in the face, Flora,” 
piped Joey, 44 for papa don’t care if you put it up 
over his door. Do you, papa? So’s she can see 
if WiU—” 

44 Oh, be still, boys, dol” entreated Flora. 

“Never mind the boys,” said my husband, 
good-naturedly slipping it under the edge of her 
plate. 44 Put it up, Flo, if you want some ftin. I 
dare say a Walla or Chinaman will come march¬ 
ing under it first; but I know you do not really 
believe anything in it any more than I do, so it 
will not matter who it is. As for William Hays, 
he is out of town, and will not be back for several 
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days.” And then he turned the conversation, 
much to Flora's relief. 

She was a little afraid of Mr. Thornton-afraid 
he would think she was foolish to have talked 
about trying a charm; but she need not have 
fretted herself about that, for well do I remember 
when he tied knot-grass with great soberness and 
anxiety once upon a time; but I suppose he has 
forgotten all such folly in the wisdom of his forty 
years, and that is why Flora stands in awe of him, 
and tries to check her wild spirits in his presence. 

' Though I do believe he likes to see her full of 
mirth and jollity notwithstanding his own gravity. 

After dinner, Flora hid the wish-bone in her 
napkin, hoping the children would have forgotten 
it; but, no indeed, they began to besiege her on 
every side to put it up. “ Please put it up, Flora.” 

41 But you boys will tell of it, and that would 
spoil the fun. I do not believe you can keep a 
secret.” 

“Wo won’t tell^” said Neddie. 44 We won’t 
speak a word about it. All the kings horses and 
.all the kings men can’t draw it out of me.” 

44 1 can keep a secret, too,” asserted Joey, with 
•dignity. 44 Katy Fletcher told me a secret of her 
birfday party to-morrow, and I never told a 
single anybody.” 

44 Oh, ho!” laughed Neddie. 44 What a boy you 
are, Joey Thornton.” 

44 You are an innocent little rogue, Joey,” said 
Flora, kissing his rosy cheek. 44 It is fun to trust 
you with a secret, you are so honest you won’t tell 
if you know it, so I guess I’ll put it up and see 
how carefal you will be.” 

Then, amid much laughing and cheering from 
all of us, Flora mounted a chair, reached up and 
laid the cupid’s bow—in other words, the wish¬ 
bone—over the door. 

The next day we were busy all the forenoon, 
absorbed in the duties of washing and setting the 
house in order. The children were so excited 
at having duly received an invitation to Katy 
Fletcher’s 44 birfday party,” that they had quite 
forgotten Flora’s wish-bone, and all their specula¬ 
tions about it, and were only anxious to be dressed 
as soon as dinner was over and go early to Katy's 
home. After they were gone, Flora concluded 
she would go up to Lillie Merriam’s and give her 
.another lesson in worsted flowers. 

44 Come home early,” I called to her as she 
started, 44 because*there is to be a meeting at the 
Hall to-night. Colonel Baker and Mr. Denham 
are the speakers. Mr. Denham is an old friend of 
Albert’s, they were at college together, and I am 
almost as anxious to hear him as I am to hear the 
-colonel; they are both good speakers, Albert 
says.” 

44 Well, it must be a poor sort of a man who 
could not speak eloquently in these war times. I 
"know I could if I were a man, or I’d go and fight. 
Oh, don’t laugh, I would! But, as it is, I can only 
send my last ‘bit’ to the soldiers,” and Flora 
shook her empty purse at me, while her eyes 
looked so earnest and lovely that I had to fly to 
her and kiss her glowing little face, and tell her I 
•quite believed in her power to interest any audi¬ 
ence. 


44 Colonel Baker is going East to join the army 
very soon, so that adds greatly to our desire to sec 
him. Everybody is enthusiastic about his com¬ 
ing to-night.” 

44 Yes indeed, I should think they would be. 1 
’will be back in time to go down with you, you 
may be sure.” 

Then Flora went her way, and I turned back 
into my quiet house, and sat down with a new 
book to read while I rested. By the way, when a 
woman has finished her week’s washing and got a 
good dinner for her husband, she may consider 
her day’s w r ork done, and she may read or write 
or take a nap afterward if she please, and no man 
shall call her lazy. That is my proverb; but, I 
am sorry to say, I do not often live up to it; for 
many is the time that, having washed more than 
half the day, I have ironed till nine o’clock at 
night, because the clothes were just right, and it 
seemed so good to get them out of the way. 
Nevertheless, it was a wrong thing to do, because, 
though I took the wrinkles out of my clothes, I 
put ugly wrinkles into my face, and I would not 
wonder if I put ugly wrinkles into my heart, too; 
for it made me deathly tired and fall of unhappy 
thoughts. Therefore I write my proverb, and 
obey it when I can. 

Well, I had been reading contentedly for an 
hour or more, when I heard the gate click, and 
Albert’s hearty tones in conversation with some 
one; and in a minute more he came through the 
hall, and was introducing to me his old friend 
John Donham. I liked the looks of the man ; not 
that he was handsome, but he looked honest and 
earnest, as though he found life quite worth the 
living, and meant that his days should be godly 
and honorable. 

While I was taking these mental notes of him* 
he began to remove his duster. 44 1 think I will i 
step out and shake it,” said ho, at the same time j 
passing through the side door. 

What would Flora say if she had seen him ? I 
thought, and instantly resolved that she should ; 
not know it, not for a long time, at least* She 
would only be embarrassed when she met him if | 
she knew he had passed through the charmed 
door. 

44 It is surprising that we have had no rain this 
month, so early in the spring, too,” said Allien, 
following him out to the porch with a dust-brush 
in hand. 

44 Yes, the roads are quite dusty from Hilford's ; 
Ranch, or a little beyond.” I 

44 Seems like old times, don’t it, John?” said 
Albert, as he administered a final sweep of the 
brush to his friend’s coat-sleeve. 

44 Indeed it does; you have not changed mueh, 
old fellow, in the last eight years. Do you re¬ 
member the year at Blue Stone Gulch T 

44 Ah, that I do!” and they laughed cheerily. 

Now that they were fairly launched on the wave 
of 44 old times,” I could only sit and listen while 
they went through college again, took the voyage 
around Cape Horn, landed in San Francisco in 
’50, helped build several California towns, besides 
going through half a dozen mines. It was: 4 Don t ■ 
vou remember the time we had up on Dutch Flat? 
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We didn’t pan out much there—came out ‘ dead 
broke.* ** Then how they laughed again. 

“ ’Twas better at Hardtack Canyon; we made a 
very fair show there.** 

“Wonder what has become of that Captain 
Heeley we met there ? He was a rough customer, 
to be sure.” 

Several times I wanted to ask a question about 
these old times, but they were so absorbed in each 
other there was no chance for me to get in a single 
word, and I began to wonder why women are said 
to be greater talkers than men. Finally I slipped 
out to the kitchen to get tea ready. 

After supper, the two men prepared to go out 
end hunt up old landmarks that they had known 
before the town was built. While Mr. Denham 
was drawing on his gloves, I managed to telegraph 
to Albert to come one side while I whispered: 
“ Don’t tell Flora that he has been here.” 

He looked at me for a second in a dazed sort of 
way, and then laughed: “ Oh, I understand. No, 
I won’t speak of it.” 

Soon after they left, the children and Flora came 
home, and we were both busy getting ourselves 
and the little ones ready for the evening, when 
there came a knock at the side door. I opened it, 
and in walked old Mrs. Severns and her son, 
Jefferson Davis Severns. 

“How’do, Mrs. Thornton?*’ said Mrs. Severns. 
“ How’s all you uns this evening?” 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Thornton,” said Jefferson 
Davis Severns. “ How’do, boys? You’re lookin’ 
mighty peart; I rayther reckon yer goin* to the 
speakin’ to-night.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Neddie. “I’m goin’ to take 
care of Cousin Flora.” 

“ You’re a right smart boy, but I reckon you’re 
not quite large enough for that.” 

■ “Oh, yes I am—’specially Joey and me to¬ 
gether.” 

At this Mr. Severns laughed loudly, for he was a 
boisterous, good-natured Western man—from the 
neighborhood of Pike’s Peak, I suspect. Ho con¬ 
tinued to laugh and banter Neddie till his mother 
poked him with her parasol, saying: “You go 
’long, Jeff, an’ stop yer gassin’; ’pears like yo 
can’t live ’thout dev’lin somebody.” 

Just then Flora came in, and Mr. Severns arose 
with an awkward bow to greet her, explaining his 
rather unseasonable call by saying that his mother 
and himself had come over to the lecture, and 
thought they would call on us till it was time for 
it to begin. Flora tried to smile and say some¬ 
thing pleasant to both of them, but I could see 
that she was decidedly uncomfortable. 

. I took Beth upon my lap and began to lace her 
shoes, at the same time talking to Mrs. Severns 
about her ranch. She was descanting at length 
upon their cows, turkeys, hens and ducks, with a 
minute account of the eggs she had sold and the 
butter she had made, when I noticed Flora rising 
hurriedly and saying to Mr. Severns: “ I have a 
picture in my album which I think is Colonel 
Baker’s likeness} perhaps you can tell me whether 
it is or not.” 

As she passed me she twitched my sleeve slyly, 
and I looked up just in time to catch a look in her 


eyes and a turn of her head that said to me plainly 
enough: “ O Kate, just look at those boys!” 

I was a little startled, but turned carelessly in 
my chair, so as not to attract Mrs. Severn’s atten¬ 
tion, and sure enough “those boys” had most 
inopportunely thought of the wish-bone. Joey 
had planted himself before the door, with his 
hands plunged deep in the pockets of his knicker- 
bocker, and his eyes fixed on the tip of the wish¬ 
bone, where it lay on the narrow ledge above the 
door; he was breathing noisily, as though the 
weight of the secret was more than he could well 
carry. Neddie sat in his chair holding himself 
quite rigid, his mouth shut close, his cheeks 
puffed out, and his eyes glaring warningly at 
Joey, as though he felt that “ All the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men” were after them sure 
enough. Before I could move, Neddie suddenly 
leaned forward with his hand around his mouth, 
and whispered: “ You Joey, hush that looking up 
there! If you don’t, that man’ll guess he’s come 
under the wi—” 

“ Boys, your papa will be coming up to take us 
to the Hall, presently, so get your hats and wait 
for him at the gate,” said I, as calmly as I could, 
glad to see our visitors so engaged in listening to 
Flora’s description of her collection of photographs 
that they were quite oblivious to everything else. 
The boys rushed away with vigorous hurras, and 
Flora settled back in her chair with a sigh of 
relief 

Beth being now ready, I asked my visitors if 
they would not like to go into the garden and get 
some fruit and flowers. They readily assented, 
but as wo passed out and down the steps, I noticed 
that Flora lingered behind, so, while Mrs. Severns 
and her son were busily examining a blossoming 
cactus, I stepped back to look for her just in time 
to see her snap the wish-bone in pieces and drop it 
into the stove. ' 

“ This adventure is worse than your Grandsire 
Higkins,” she whispered, as she joined mo, her 
face flushing as rod as a rose. And I laughed with 
more enjoyment than she could appreciate, know'- 
ing, as I did, that it was not Jefferson Davis 
Severns who had first passed the charm, yet I was 
naughty enough to still hug my secret, thinking 
it was not time to toll her yet. 

But Flora forgot all her vexation that evening 
ns we listened to the stirring speeches, and watched 
the animated faces of the orators. Indeed, though 
Colonel Baker fell bravely and early in the fight, 
I shall never forget his face as it looked that night, 
full of zeal, earnestness and self-sacrifice. And 
when the audience cheered, it was with such heart¬ 
felt applause, that we had to assert our “ woman’s 
right” and clap our hands, too. 

Mr. Denham had promised Albert that he would 
go up home with us and occupy our guest chamber 
that night, so, when the meeting closed, he joined 
us, and, as I introduced him to my “ cousin, Miss 
Ansilie,” I thought he was quite struck with her 
animated face, there was a glow and gladness in 
her eyes, as though she fully sympathised with all 
the sentiment she had hoard that night, and only 
wished she could reach out into the world and help 
the right, if ever so little. 
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But the perverse child—when we were going up 
the street she began to ask skeptical questions 
concerning the South; and so they came to loiter 
behind us, talking very earnestly. Flora cautious 
and doubting, Mr. Denham energetically asserting, 
explaining and correcting, as though they were old 
friends. 

When we reached home, Flora and I excused 
ourselves to our guest and went away to put the 
sleepy children to bed. Meditative and smiling, 
Flo unbuttoned Beth’s wraps. 

44 Which speaker did you like best?” she ques¬ 
tioned, confidentially. 

14 Well, I hardly know, they were both so in¬ 
teresting. But Colonel Baker’s name has the 
most attraction for us now because he is going into 
the army.” 

44 Yes, I know. Of course Mr. Denham is mar¬ 
ried, isn’t he?” 

44 No, I do not think he is, indeed I am sure I 
have heard Albert say he was not.” 

44 Then I ought not to have asked such questions; 
ho will think I am very forward.” 

44 I am sure ho will not think so, men always 
like to explain things. Makes them feel thoir 
superiority, you know.” 

“I don’t think he fools superior. Though, of 
course, he knows he is superior to most men, but 
ho don’t put on airs about it certainly.” 

When wo returned to the parlor, w*o found Albert 
and Mr. Denham searching through Flora’s music 
for war songs. 

44 Come, Flora, let us have the 4 Battle Cry of 
Frocdom,’ ” said Albert. 44 Mr. Denham will take 
the tenor, and we’ll have a rousing quartette.” 

That song was followed by others, and I believe 
wo sang well, for our sympathies had been stirred 
during the evening till we could sing with the 
44 spirit and the understanding also.” 

The noxt morning Mr. Denham left us, promis¬ 
ing most earnestly to visit us again sometime 
during the summer. I wondered if Flora would 
think of him two days alter he had gone, but I 
could not tell whether she gave him a serious 
thought or not; as the weeks went on I thought 
she was a trifle more quiet than formerly, and she 
practised her music more thoroughly, especially 
some songs and marches that she received from 
San Francisco. But who could bo sending them, 
she said she was suro she could not tell. Who did 
I think it was ? I was just as sure that I could not 
tell. 

41 Could it be William Hays, or Jefferson Davis 
Severns?” I asked her. 

44 No, indeed; it is neither of them ; they do not 
know enough to select such music. If they were 
to choose it would suro to be ‘Up in a Balloon, 
Boys,* or 4 Dixie.’ ” 


CHAPTER II. 

I WAS opening the windows in the early morn¬ 
ing to let in the air and sunshine, the music of 
bird-songs and sight of flowers and foliage. 

4 *I like the way your windows are arranged 
with, weights and pulleys, they slide up so easily 
and remain open just as much or just as little as 


you please, with no fear of their falling on an un¬ 
suspecting head. I have seen no other windows 
in town fixed in this way,” said Flora. 

44 And it is curious how we happened to have 
ours made with pulleys,” answered I. 44 You see, 
when Albert began to build, he said he intended 
to have a more substantial house than Californians 
had been in the habit of building, and so we drew 
plans and tried to remember the conveniences of 
modem. houses in the East. He hired a New 
England carpenter, after the cellar was dug and 
stoned on all sides in orthodox fashion, and our 
house progressed to our own and the master car¬ 
penter’s satisfaction, until they came to the win¬ 
dows, then he wanted to put in pulleys, but Albert 
said no, common window springs were good 
enough, it would take more time and bother to 
put in pulleys. 

44 4 Nonsense,’ said Mr. Aubin, the carpenter. 

4 Your windows are larger and heavier than com¬ 
mon windows, and your common patent spring 
will fail some day, and down will come your win¬ 
dow on somebody’s head; your children’s, most 
likely.’ 

44 4 1 don’t think there is the least danger,’ said 
Albert. 

44 Now, the house wo were, living in had the 
patent springs to the windows, and that very 
morning, after the men had gone to their work, 
Neddie, who was a little fellow just beginning to 
pull himself up by chairs and such things, crept 
along to the open window ? reached up, clutched 
the sill, and began to struggle to his feet. Just as 
he had raised himself almost erect the window 
fell with a crash and within an inch of his fingers. 
I was desperately frightened for a minute, but 
soon found there was no harm done, only an argu¬ 
ment raised in favor of weights and pulleys. 

44 At dinner-time, Mr. Aubin went back to the 
old subject of the windows, but without making 
any impression on Albert, who ridiculed the 
notion as much as ever. And I never said a word 
about what happened in the morning, for I knew 
he would feel a little mortified if I exposed the 
flaw in the springs he was advocating while the 
carpenter and his assistants were present, and 
they would be too triumphant. So I waited until 
they were fairly away, and then I told him of 
Neddie’8 advonture. 

44 4 If the little darling had been up two seconds 
sooner,’ I said, 4 his hands would have been out 
of the window and badly hurt; so it seems to me 
that it was a warning to us, happening as it did 
just when we were discussing the merits and de¬ 
merits of window-fastenings.’ 

‘“Perhaps it may have been,’ he answered, 
thoughtfully. 4 And I suppose I had better let 
Mr. Aubin have his way.* 

44 And so he did have it, gratifying himself with 
the idea that it was his arguments that had con¬ 
quered Albert’s prejudices and brought him to 
reason. However, I have always liked my win¬ 
dows, for they are convenient as well as safe.” 

Now when Flora and I were talking about my 
windows that day, wo had no thought that we 
should soon have greater cause to be thankfhl for 
their convenient arrangement; but so it was* As 
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to how it happened, I must first tell you that Mr. 
Thornton was at this time superintendent of the 
Great Mining and Irrigating Ditch Company, and 
while they were building the dam and liurnes he 
had several thousand dollars in his hands that were 
to be used in paying off the workmen, and for 
lumber or other material, if wanted. 

One morning he came in saying he must go to 
Sonora on business for the company, and wished 
I and the children to go with him for the ride. 
Flora had already promised to spend the day with 
a friend, and so decided not to accompany us. 

When we were getting ready, my husband said: 
44 What shall we do with the money ? It is hardly 
safe to take it with us, as we shall be quite late 
getting home, and you being with me would not 
hinder a gentleman of the road from trying to rob 
me, I suppose. If I take it, they might smell it, 
you know.” 

44 Oh, dear, don’t joke about it, it is dreadful to 
think of! Can we hide it so it will be safe to 
leave it?” 

We looked around us, but every available place 
seemed to be the very one where a robber would 
be likely to search, if one should force his way 
Into the hbuse during our absence. 

44 I’ll tell you what I will do^’ said Albert. 44 1 
will put it into my old boot here that I’ve just 
taken off. Nobody will think of looking there.” 

So he pushed it into the toe of his boot, and left 
them, one standing up and one lying down, as 
though he had just pulled them off and dropped 
them carelessly. 

We fastened doors and windows, Flora taking 
one key that she might get in if she happened to 
come home first. Then away we drove right mer¬ 
rily, the children going almost wild with delight 
at sight of rabbits, squirrels and owls, pine trees 
and great rocks. I, too, enjoyed everything with 
them, and only gave the money a passing thought, 
and then felt sure that no robber would go near 
the house—they never had, and why should they ? 

We got our dinner in Sonora, and Mr. Thornton 
attended to his business, which consumed more 
time than he had expected, so it was rather late 
when we started on our return, and began to be 
dark when we were still miles from home. Sud¬ 
denly I began to be troubled about Flora, and to 
hope that she would not go home; though when 
she had spoken of returning before us, I had felt no 
fear, for I had often stayed alone evenings; there 
were neighbors so near—just over the fence in the 
next garden—how could anything happen ? And 
yet I could not help feeling worried. When we 
had hidden the money and imagined a search, we 
had imagined it happening in the day-time, when 
the house would be quite deserted by us; but 
here we were belated, and what might not take 
place in evening? 

Now I must tell you what really befell Flora on 
this eventful night. The moon was full, and 
shone from our cloudless California sky with a 
brightness and clearness only equaled in Italy. 
She stopped at the gate a minute, thinking how 
gradually daylight had faded into moonlight, and 
then walked carelessly on toward the lonely house 
without a fear. She unlocked the door and passed 


in, leaving it open so that the moonlight might 
guide her over to the windows. She crossed the 
room and drew up the heavy shades, turned back 
the window-locks, and was about to raise them so 
as to air the room, when she heard the bolt slide 
to its place in the door she had just entered. 

She was a brave girl, but now she turned faint, 
and staggered back against the wall, for the door 
w as closed, and beside it stood a man as shaggy 
and fierce as the story-books are apt to make their 
villains, 

44 Don’t ye be afeared, miss, I won’t hurt ye ef 
you jest mind what I tell you. Speak out now, 
and less know whar Mr. Thornton keeps his 
money.” 

“ I do not know where he keeps it; I haven’t the 
least idea,” answered poor Flora, with the ear¬ 
nestness of truth. 

44 But you kin tell mo the most likely places 
round this here house wheer they’d be apt to leave 
it. I’ve looked ail over, an’ can’t find hide ner 
hair o’nt.” 

44 Probably Mr. Thornton took it with him.” 

44 Prob’ly not is what I say. Gentles don’t tako 
the’r money roun’ with ’em now ’days; so pull 
down them curtins an’ git a light. Don’t make a 
noise, fur J’ve got somethin’ ’at ’ll stop it suddin.” 

What could she do? Was it any use to scream 
for help? No, he would be sure to rush at her 
and choke or gag her. Should she make an ap¬ 
peal to his better nature? She felt that it would 
be useless, but yet ventured to say: 44 Pray do go 
away; I don’t know that there is any money in 
the house. Even if there is, why will you under¬ 
take such an awful business as stealing. Oh, be 
sure that God see you, and that He has something 
honest for you to do in the world if you would 
only—” 

44 Jest stop thet blarney, will ye, an’ do as I 
say?” 

At that instant they both heard the gate latch, 
and a firm step coming up the garden-path. 

44 Ef ye stir, or as much as squeak, or let on in 
any way thet ther’s anybody here, I’ll send a 
bullet through yer head quioker’n light’nin’!” 
hissed the thief, taking a step toward her. 

Flora listened breathlessly as the step came up 
on the piazza, and then came a knock at the door. 
Here was help; and, oh, she could not let it go 
away without giving a sign of her danger. Should 
she try to open the dpor ? It wpuld take too much 
time; it would be prevented. But there was the 
large window that would fly up gt a touch; and 
with the thought her hand was on the frame, the 
window flew up, and she cried out sharply: 4 * This 
way, John; have your pistols ready, here is a 
thief.” 

There was a quick bound toward the window; 
the thief wavered an instant, but as a tall figuro 
was leaping in, he darted for the back door and 
was off like a flash. There was a rush through 
the trees and over the garden fence, the new¬ 
comer in full ohase. Flora expected every instant 
to hear the report of a pistol, and was half wild 
with terror. What was coming—what would hap¬ 
pen next? kept running through her mind in a 
dazed sort of way, os she stood with every nerve 
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tense listening. Suddenly rapid footsteps came 
up the street—they were in the garden—on the 
porch—then Flora thought of the open window. 
Was the thief coming back? She tried to move 
toward it, but only gave a wild little cry and hud¬ 
dled back into a chair, for there was a tall, dark 
figure pausing by the window in the moonlight; 
but at that cry it sprang through, as it had once 
before that night, but stopped now and bent anx¬ 
iously over her. 

“Are you hurt, Miss Ansilie—Flora, are you 
hurt?” 

“No, no,” answered Flora, fighting with her¬ 
self to keep from crying. “Not hurt, only fright¬ 
ened.” 

“ Well, it is over now, and I am thankful you 
are not hurt. The robber is gone, but I have re¬ 
ported to the sheriff, and he may be taken yet.” 

“ You are Mr. Denham,” said Flora, half ques- 
tioningly. 

“ Yes; how did you know me when I knocked 
at the door?” 

“ Oh, I didn’t know; I had no idea who it was.” 

“But you called my name,” said he, not re¬ 
membering that there are a million Johns in the 
world. 

“ I spoke at random the first name that came 
into my mind, for I wanted that dreadful man to 
think I knew who was there, and that I knew you 
had a pistol.” 

“ I wish I had had a pistol, then he would not 
have escaped so easily.” 

“ I thought I saw one in your hand when you 
came through the window.” 

“ It was only my spy-glass; I thought it likely 
that a thief would not stop to examine it very 
closely, and he did not. But what happened 
before I came—and where are Mr. Thornton’s 
femily?” 

Then Flora told him all her adventure with the 
housebreaker, trying to laugh at the fright she had 
felt, but only succeeded in becoming almost hys¬ 
terical. 

“You poor child,” said he, “I hope we shall 
not find your hair turned white in the morning,” 
and he put out his hand and touched the dark 
braids gently. 

“Nonsense! you know there is no danger of 
that, for, luckily, you came too soon to allow any¬ 
thing so sensational as that to follow. But I will 
get a light now, and we will see what the robber 
has really done.” 

“Cannot I get the lamp? you ought to keep 
quiet after so much excitement.” 

“ You could not find it or the matches; I know 
just where to go for them.” 

“ Come, then, I will go with you,” said he, draw¬ 
ing her hand through his arm. “ And if we can’t 
find the matches we will—why, we will make one. 
Won’t we?” 

“I never servod an apprenticeship; I should 
not know how. And here they are just at hand,” 
answered Flora, striking a lucifer and touching it 
to the lamp-wick; the light flared up and showed 
her face, not palo and frightened now, but quite 
rosy and happy, even if it was a little shy and 
confused. 


“What is this?” she cried, as the light spread 
through the room and showed on the table a bun¬ 
dle tied up in a red silk handkerchief. Mr. Den¬ 
ham unknoted it, and there lay all the silver 
spoons and forks belonging to the house. Flora’s 
little specimen pin and an old-fashioned silver 
buckle and needle-case that used to be grand¬ 
mother’s, even the children’s purses with their 
little savings were there; in feet everything of 
value, even to our thimbles and napkin-rings. 

“ He must have been into every corner of the 
house to collect these; but there is nothing lost, 
for he could not find the money, and I am thank¬ 
ful for that,” said Flora. Just then there came 
the sound of wheels and voices at the gate. 

“Oh, there they come! what will they say?” 
and Flora began to laugh and almost to cry in the 
same breath, of which she was quite ashamed and 
declared that it seemed as though she could not 
bear anything that night. 

“ Because you have borne more than enough 
already,” said Mr. Denham. “So you must sit 
still in this easy chair while I go and tell Omm 
about it.” 

But the minute he was gone she crept away to 
her room, and so, when I came running in, so 
sorry for her terril^e trial and so thankful that it 
was no worse, there was no Flora to be seen. 

“Flora, Flora; where are you?” I cried, but 
getting no answer, I flew to her room, and there 
was the dear little maid kneeling by the door and 
actually crying at last with her face to the wall. 

“I co-couldn’t stay there,” she sobbed. “I 
knew I should cry and ma-make a scene if I tried 
to tell you about it, and that is just what I am do- 
doing.” 

“And you may cry, you darling! how could 
you bear it all and be so brave,” going down be¬ 
side her and holding her close in ray arms till she 
was quiet and comforted. “ Mr. Denham calls you 
a real heroine, so now you must go to bed and rest 
upon that,” I whispered, and then started to cross 
the room in order to light the bed-room lamp, but 
stumbled and fell into such a pile of furniture 
and dry goods as quite astonished me. 

“ Why, Flora, everything is in the middle of the 
floor, all tumbled in heaps by that wretched man.” 
Then I called to Albert to bring a light; and when 
he came what confusion we beheld, it was even 
worse than I had imagined. The bed was pulled 
to pieces, the bureau drawers were taken out and 
ransacked, and articles from the closet were thrown 
about in the greatest disorder. 

Upon seeing this, we went through the house on 
a tour of inspection, first to my room, and there 
the bed was pulled to pieces, the bureau drawers 
were taken out and ransacked, and articles from 
the closet wore thrown about in the greatest dis¬ 
order. 

“ But here are my old boots looking as innocent 
os you please with tho treasure all safe in their 
shabby toes. What would have become of it if I 
had left it anywhere else?” said Albert, glancing 
around the room. * 

“ Everything else seems to have been thoroughly 
searched, oven your pictures have had their backs 
laid bare by that industrious man,” said Mr. Den- 
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ham, who stood by the door holding my frightened 
and sleepy-eyed boys by the hand. 

“Oh, dear!” I exclaimed, lifting the frames 
carefhliy, “here is my Evangeline tom right 
across her beautiftil eyes.” 

“ Never mind,” said Albert. “ Remember that 
Flora’s eyes are safe.” 

“ Ah, so I do,” said I, thankful to see them as 
bright and happy as ever; for this “ topsey tor- 
vey ” state of things had given Flo something to 
think of, and helped her to forget herself, and she 
was quietly restoring to their places some of the 
household goods before us while we talked. 

But now we all marched away to the spare room 
to inspect its condition, and, if you will believe 
me, it was as much like the other rooms as possi¬ 
ble, for the bed was pulled to pieces, the bureau 
drawers were taken out and ransacked, and arti¬ 
cles from the closet were thrown about in the 
greatest disorder. 

“ If this isn't too bad,” said Flora. 

“ Never mind,” said Albert again; “ I can help 
make up the beds; I served my time in early 
days, didn't I, Denham?” 

Then we thought of the boys* room, and won¬ 
dered if that had been spared; but, upon opening 
the door, there was the little bed pulled to pieces, 
the little drawers taken out and ransacked, and 
little articles from the closet were thrown about 
in the greatest disorder. 1 declare, it seemed as 
though a horrible Genius had been at work in the 
house. 

However, we went to work and restored order 
in this room first, and put the little chaps to bed. 
Then we arranged the other rooms so that we 
could pass the night comfortably, Albert helping 
famously, even if he did hang up some of my 
dresses by the bottom of the skirt, and put my 
best bonnet in the stocking-box. 

The next morning when 1 went to get the break¬ 
fast, I missed a plate of oold meat, some ginger¬ 
bread, a pie, and doughnuts without number. 
And Albert, coming in, reported that he hud found 
a new hoe in the garden, and a small patch of 
earth freshly turned up, and upon inquiry among 
the neighbors we learned that a man had been 
seen going in at our gate with a hoe on his shoul¬ 
der, and they had supposed him to be some man 
whom Mr. Thornton had hired to work in our 
garden. Bat that was the last we hoard of our 
thief; to be sure, the sheriff had ridden a little 
way out on the Stockton Road and back again, but 
the man he was after had probably taken to the 
hills and gone to parts unknown. 

Mr. Denham stopped in town that day, and after 
dinner Flora sang for him some of those songs 
that had come to her so mysteriously from San 
Francisco. Just as they had finished their third 
song, in rushed Neddie. 

“ O Flora, here comes Jeff Davis Sevems; you 
know he is the one that—” 

“ Was going to bring us some nice butter from 
the ranch,” said I, in pity for Flora’s suddenly 
flaming Cheeks, for I knew she suspected Neddie 
was on the wish-bone question. 

“ No, no; I mean—” 

“ Eggs ?” said I, cheerily. “ To be sure he was 


going to bring eggs, too, and you are to have a 
nice little custard. You and Beth and Joey.” 

“ Baked in little cups?” 

“Yes; now let’s go and see how many he has 
brought.” 

But as I loft the room, I saw that all was not 
right, for Flora had turned so many colors in a 
minute that Mr. Denham, looking gloomy and 
disturbed, had walked away to the window to 
think about it, I suppose, and Flora was playing 
an impromptu march. So I thought the best 
thing I could do would be to bring Jefferson 
Davis Sevems into the room and let Mr. Denham 
judge for himself whether he had anything to fear 
from him. Therefore, when Mr. Severns had 
brought in his baskets of butter and eggs, I said: 
“Won’t you come into the parlor a little while? 
Mr. Denham is here; perhaps you would like to 
meet him. You heard him speak last spring, you 
remember.” 

“I’m lookin’ right rough this mor’n,” said he, 
running his fingers through his hair, which was 
not very carefully brushed. “ But I don’t keer if 
I go in; he was a right smart un, tket Mr. Dam- 
ingham, and I reckon he kin tell me the state o’ 
the San Francisco market.” 

By this time we were at the parlor door, and I 
ushered him in. 

“How do you do, Mr. Severns?” said Flora, 
with a reproachful glance at me. 

“ I am right Well, Miss Anftilly. How’s yerself ?’ ’ 

Then I introduced him to our visitor, taking 
particular care to speak Mr. Denham’s name 
plainly. 

“ How are ye, Mr. Durham?” said he, striding 
across the floor to shake hands. “ It’s right warm 
to-day. I reckon I seen you afore—time yo was 
here last spring; but ’taint likely yo noticed me,” 
with a jovial laugh at his own joke that set us all 
at ease. , 

“ I do not remember having had the pleasure of 
your acquaintance, bat am glad to meet you now,” 
said Mr. Denham, cordially. 

“ Thank yo. I ain’t much on secesh, ef my 
name is Jeff Davis; though ’pears like folks take 
a mighty sight o* trouble to tote out my hull 
name now’days,” with another good-natured 
laugh; and,.hearing it, I began to think that per¬ 
haps his name and native State had not quite 
spoiled him, and I mentally resolved to call him 
nothing but Mr. Sevems in future, though I could 
not determine whether he disliked having his 
whole name “ toted out” or not. 

“Wal, how’s market prices down to ’Frisco? 
How’s peaches, sweet potatoes, tomaterses *n* 
onions? Been thinkin’er takin’ down some bar’ls 
of projuoe,” he continued. 

“ I cannot inform you as correctly as the city 
papers would do. Here is yesterday’s Bulletin, if 
you would like to look at it; but I think you will 
find that it will not pay you to send anything 
unless it be fine large peaches. They are supplied 
with vegetables nearer home.” 

“Yes? Wal I reckon that’s so. But how’s 
earthquakes down your way ?” 

“Rather shaky,” answered Mr. Denham, smil¬ 
ing. 
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44 Worse *n fever ’n* ager to scare folks, ain’t 
they? It is a good thing they’re more spatterin’, 
don’t you think so?” 

44 If you mean less frequent than cases of ague, 
I agree with you.” 

“That’s about it, sure as you’re born. But I 
must be goinV Call in and see us when ye come 
our way, Mr. Dillingham, you’d be mighty wel¬ 
come, sure. Mrs. Thornton, you an’ Miss Ansilly 
must come out an’ see the old woman. She’d 
think the world of a visit from you uns.” 

We thanked him heartily and assured him we 
would do so at the earliest opportunity. 

“He is not so disagreeable as I have always 
thought him to be,” said Flora, alter he was gone. 

44 Well, we have never become much acquainted 
with him,” said I. “For, although he brings 
butter and vegetables once or twice a week, he 
has never been into the house since last spring.” 

Then I went out to look for Neddie, and having 
found the unsatisfactory child eating a raw turnip 
which Mr. Sevems had givGn him, I proceeded to 
take him into my confidence. „ 

“ O Neddie, dear! Mr. Sevems was not the first 
one that went under the wish-bone, so do be care¬ 
ful and not call out again that he was the man, 
Flora wouldn’t like it.” 

44 Why, I nover!” cried Neddie, with a fece ex¬ 
pressive of great disgust. 44 1 was jes’ goin’ to say 
that he was the man that said I wasn’t big enough 
to take care of Flora down to the Hall.” 

44 Was that it, little man? I was afraid you had 
forgotten that you were not to say anything about 
the charm.” 

44 ’Course not, why I sh’d think it was most two 
years ago, since Flora said she had taken the old 
wish-bone down, ’cause there wasn’t much fun in 
it.” 

I felt quite foolish to think that Flora and I had 
such (consciences that we could not allow the chil¬ 
dren to say what they pleased without causing 
such a commotion. And I firmly resolved never 
to 44 aid and abet” another young lady by encour¬ 
aging her to put wish-bones over my door, not I, 
indeed! 

I noticed that shortly alter Mr. Denham went 
away this time, Flora began to get bulky letters 
from San Francisco instead of music. But it was 
not until she had worn an engagement-ring for 
some months and was about to exchange it for the 
wedding-ring, was even dressed for the marriage 
ceremony, and John Denham was waiting for her 
in another room, that I told her who passed under 
the 'wish-bone first. 

44 Was it really John?” said she, blushing and 
smiling brightly. 44 Well, considering all things, 
I am glad you did not tell mo at the time, for if 
you had I should not have known what to say 
when I met him, I should have been so conscious 
and embarrassed. How could I have been so 
foolish as to have had a bit of superstition about 
any such charm? for, although the coincidence 
may seem a little curious, I know it would all 
have happened Just the same if I had never touched 
the wish-bone. So, you see, I do not believe in 
charms, after all.” 

44 Neither do I, only in the charms of a good, 


Sensible face, neatness, pleasant conversation, a 
sweet voice, a cheerful temper and a good, pure 
life. These are charms that may be desired and 
cultivated by any woman; and I think John Den¬ 
ham will find them all in his charming little bride. 
So, bless thee, Flora, the minister has come, and 
somebody is tapping at the door.” 


HOW ETHEL FOUND HER WORK. 

BT MAJASA. 

THEL GARLAND was the daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer; the large farmhouse was 
commodious and pleasant; luxury, perhaps, 
was wanting, the definition of that term depends, 
in a great measure, upon the standpoint taken by 
the observer, but comfort surely reigned in the 
quiet rural home. 

The family originally oonsisted of Ethel’s pa¬ 
rents, two brothers and two sisters older than her¬ 
self, and two younger brothers. 

The older brothers owned farms adjoining, and 
being, like their father, industrious, and with a 
gift for management, they were gradually increas¬ 
ing in wealth, and abundance of this world’s 
goods seemed in store for them. 

The girls were sent off, a winter a piece, to a 
large boarding-school in an adjacent town. Mr. 
Garland would not be behind his neighbors, many 
of whom were wealthy; though “ readin’, ’ritin’, 
’rithmetic and jography,” summed up his ideas of 
education in general, and a woman’s in particular. 

But Ethel was not content with her one term of 
44 schoolin’” away from home; her active mind 
once aroused was not ready to settle down to the 
usual routine of farm-life; on, on she longed to go 
in search of the knowledge so congenial to her in¬ 
tellectual nature. 

She pleaded so earnestly for another year’s study 
that it was at length granted. An eager, enthu¬ 
siastic student, she stood high in her classes. 

The second vacation, the principal of the insti¬ 
tution visited her home, gave such a glowing pic¬ 
ture of her scholarship and the honors awaiting if 
only allowed another year and permitted to gradu¬ 
ate, that the pride of her father was roused, and 
thus the third term was gained. 

Ethel then returned to her country home; baked 
and churned, washed and scrubbed as before, to 
the great delight of her father, who was now fhlly 
convinced that “schoolin’ didn’t spile girls.” 

Her mother took great delight in the simple 
tunes breathed forth from the little organ, and a 
few drawings that adorned the “ front room ” and 
44 spare bed room.” Her own life had been filled 
with toil and homely, every-day duties, and the 
sesthetic part of her nature now found utterance 
in her daughter’s accomplishments. 

Thus three years glided calmly away; Ethel was 
twenty-four, active and vigorous both in body and 
mind. Her physical powers easily found a field 
of labor—did a farmer’s daughter ever lack em¬ 
ployment? True, much of this labor was self- 
imposed ; she cared for the chickens and turkeys 
so efficiently that quite a little sum of money each 
year was gained and expended for books and 
periodicals. The apples wasting in the orchard 
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were dried and sold, thus adding to her small in¬ 
come. She loved the farm, the garden and all the 
dumb animals around her; to her they seemed 
wonderfully intelligent. She fed the calves, petted 
the colts, and often salted and counted the drove 
of sheep. Choice flowers bloomed under her 
Postering care; even the onion beds and rows of 
peas and beans claimed a share of her attention. 
Poetry and the best authors of fiction occupied 
many spare hours in the summer, while the 
deeper mines of metaphysics and history were 
explored in winter. 

Meanwhile, her sisters married farmers’ sons, 
with good prospects and comfortable homes. But 
when Ethel refused Sam Marlev, a thrifty young 
farmer and speculator, worth “ fifty thousand dol- 
lars,” the good father was much disappointed, 
and concluded, “ If schoolin’ didn’t spile girls for 
work, it did make ’em act mighty queer. To be 
sure, Ethel was ’mazin’ handy, and kept his 
’counts jest like a boy; but only think of her say- 
ln* * no * to such a nice man as Sam Marley, worth 
fifty thousand!” 

The mother replied by saying: “Ethel never 
was like the rest of the children.’’ 

Ethel was not satisfied with her prospects, yet 
Bbe could not be reconciled to the idea of uniting 
herself to a man whose heart was so bound up in 
broad acres and fine cattle. 

Her life at home was easy and comfortable; 
what more did she want? She enjoyed her work 
and books, music and pets; what else could she 
ask? 

Ah, many a thoughtful girl in a pleasant home 
can understand the question. Petted, indulged 
young ladies, willing to have papa spend hard 
earnings and mamma wait on them, might reply, 
if the truth were really known, “More fine 
dresses, beaux and parties, and by and by an ele¬ 
gant establishment of one’s own.” 

But these things were not the daily desires of 
Ethel’s" heart If just the “ right one” had pre¬ 
sented himself, she might perhaps have married, 
but this was not the beginning and end of life 
with her. 

Dimly conscious of “reserved power,” she 
ardently longed for something to do worth the 
doing in this busy, practical, wide-awake world 
of ours; She was not needed at home. Amid the 
work, and want, and sorrow of life, surely some 
place demanded labor such as she was able to per¬ 
form. She went through her daily round of self- 
imposed tasks, but they grew more and more 
monotonous, while the question, “ What is it all 
when all is done?” would keep coming back, un¬ 
bidden and unwelcome, as it often was. 

Oh, if she might only share in the toil and tri¬ 
umph of those whose lives were a blessing to 
mankind! 

At length she mustered courage enough to ask 
her parents if they had any objection to her teach¬ 
ing school. Not that she felt herself possessed of 
a peculiar fitness for such a position, but she bad 
often envied some independent “ schoolma’am ” 
friends who seemed very happy in their work. 
And then she did not see any way open for her 
except in this direction. 


m 


Her mother thought it quite right for Ethel “ to 
use her education.” The father took out his 
pocket-book and asked “if she wanted money.” 

Right here, too, was a tender point with our 
heroine; because she “was nothinj^but a girl,” 
was that sufficient reason why she might never 
enjoy the longed-for privilege of earning an inde¬ 
pendent income, and using it just exactly as she 
chose? To be sure her father was generous, and 
gave her all he thought she needed; but she was 
now of an age when it would be deemed a dis¬ 
grace for her brothers thus to live off of the pater¬ 
nal estate. Why should she not also support her¬ 
self? 

So Ethel’s steps were bent one bright spring 
morning to the little brown school-house on the 
hill, with the earnest hope that her problem might 
be solved within its walls. 

Earnestly did she toil through the summer. 
Her school was pronounced a success by the 
directors 03 they offered her the position for the 
winter. But to herself she confessed, as she 
placed her little bell on the mantle-piece in her 
room, that it had rung for her as teacher for the last 
time. The confinement of the school-room was 
irksome to her, the children’s noise grated on her 
ear, and the oft-repeated lessons haunted her 
dreams. The trouble was, the labor was not to 
her a work of love. Coleridge declares, “ Poetry 
has been to mo its own exceeding great reward.” 

Now Ethel believed it possible to find a large 
degree of reward in the work itself, entirely apart 
from pecuniary recompense, fame or position. 
She could not bring herself to say, as a certain 
lady, when asked if she liked teaching, “ Yes—the 
results.” 

Then she returned to the old life on the fturm 
more dissatisfied than ever. She asked her pas-* 
tor’s advice; he told her to be satisfied with the 
position in which Providence had placed her; but 
she could not help feeling that her way was hedged 
up by the false ideas of woman’s work rather than 
by Providence. 

Her parents, astonished by her perplexities, 
feared “something was wrong with her mind,” 
and sent her on a visit to a relative up the river, 
hoping “ a change would drive away her fancies.” ’ 

In a few weeks a terrible disease broke out in 
the neighborhood; her aunt was suddenly stricken 
down. Ethel had never seen sickness only in a 
mild form, and was entirely inexperienced as a 
nurse. 

The violent attack almost paralyzed the family 
with fright; no one seemed calm enough to carry 
out the physician’s orders, while the sick woman 
raved and tossed in excruciating pain or wild 
delirium. 

Ethel, though trembling in every nerve—for 
death seemed near, and she had never looked 
upon its awful face—by a strong effort of a deter¬ 
mined will forced herself at length to calmness, 
and received the doctor’s directions. She took 
charge of the remedies, and was the ruling spirit 
in that chamber of terrible suffering. Soon she 
became deeply interested in watching the course 
of the disease—a malignant fever of a type almost 
unknown in that region—and as the physician 
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explained the effects intended to be produced by 
the medicines, she carefully noted their effect. 

Day and night she kept watch, only relieved for 
a few hours at a time; and thus the weary weeks 
went on until life triumphed over death. The 
grateful circle of relatives gathered around her, 
declaring that her care had been the chief means 
of recovery. How happy and thankful she felt; 
once in her life she had been useful. 

The fearful disease spread rapidly. Ethel went 
to other stricken homes, watched with the sick 
and dying, and tenderly arrayed the dead for the 
last resting. 

She was astonished at herself; she found her 
brain clear, her hand steady in trying hours. The 
gray-haired physician, whose instructions she so 
carefully obeyed and treasured up, told her she 
ought to study medicine—it was woman's work, 
and her experience in those awful weeks ought to 
prove to her her fitness for this mission. 

Ethel’s heart echoed his words, joyfully she said 
to herself: 44 The way is opened to me at last; I 
may yet live for some purpose.” 

The scourge of death passed by, and then she 
felt her strength failing; in her eagerness and zeal 
she had gone beyond the powers of physical en¬ 
durance, and paid the penalty in long weeks of 
sickness and suffering. 

But her determination faltered not; if God spared 
her life sho would consecrate it to Him in labors 
for poor suffering humanity. 

Sho was spared, and as strength came slowly, 
she felt that the hours of pain and weakness were 
not lost—they were a part of the discipline for the 
work before her. 

We need not follow Ethel back to her home, and 
listen to the remonstrances of wondering and 
even indignant friends. Nor need we narrate the 
history of years of difficulty and trial, as she went 
on nobly in her chosen profession. Many brave 
women are now treading this rugged path, and i 
they will find at length, as Ethel did, an open 
field, a wide-extended work with great reward. 


DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XYI. 

EN like Deacon Strong are hard to kill. 
Their tenacity of lifo is very great. Your 
iron-willed, earnest, aggressive men have 
large vitality, and hold their own in a life or death 
struggle better than most people. The deacon’s 
time had not yet come. There was a chance for 
him to grow better, and to do better work in the 
world than ho had yet done; and the opportunity 
was reserved. So his will and vitality stood him 
in good service. 

But the accident was a terrible one, and left him 
maimed for life. The crushed arm had to be taken 
off; and the broken bones of his legs—one of the 
joints was badly injured—could not be so re-ad- 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, In the year 1875, 
by T. 8. Artuvu, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 


| justed as to make walking easy. Besides, a serious 
inner hurt, the nature of which the surgeons were 
not able to determine, had been sustained, and re¬ 
covery was very slow in consequence, running on 
through many months, during which he was con¬ 
fined to his chamber. 

The first impression made on the deacon's mind 
by this calamity was a little curious. He felt like 
accusing God with having dealt by him falsely. 
Why should he be so stricken down, bruised and 
mangled, and not one of the “godless” creatures 
in his mill receive the smallest injury ? Was he 
not one of the faithful ? Had he not always been 
true as steel to the doctrines and ordinances of his 
church, ever ready to do battle for them and to 
give of his substance for their support, thus honors 
ing the God ho worshipped ? He was shocked and 
almost indignant at such a return for his loyal ser¬ 
vice. Had not the righteous children of God the 
promise of protection and prosperity? Was He 
not to give His angels charge concerning them; 
and were not these heavenly guardians to bear 
them up in their hands lest at any time their feet 
should be dashed against the stones ? 

The mind of Deacon Strong fell into great dark¬ 
ness and confusion. Among those who came 
earliest to his bedside, after the first intense suffer¬ 
ings were over, and the surgeons had done for 
him all they could, was his minister, the Rev. 
Silas Deering. The surgeons interdicted any con¬ 
versation, but could not forbid prayer. So the 
minister knelt down and prayed for this stricken 
member of his flock, so wording his petition as 
to flatter the religious vanity of the deacon, and 
present him bofore God as one of His saints on 
whom a dark and mysterious calamity had fallen; 
half suggesting at the same time that there might 
havo been some mistake—the bolt of anger which 
had stricken down this faithful soul, being really 
intended for another. Rising out of this thought, 
he prayed with an intense fervor that lifted his 
voice into the higher tones of petition, asking God 
to restore, as by a miracle, the shattered frame of 
His devoted follower; or to send upon him. His 
humble servant, the gift of healing, that, like the 
apostles of old, he might touch this hurt and man¬ 
gled body and make it whole. 

But no such miracle was wrought, and no such 
power given; and both the minister and his faith¬ 
ful church-mem her felt a dash of disappointment 
as the fine enthusiasm of the moment died out 
and the maimed and helpless sufferer felt no influx 
of health and strength thrilling along his half- 
palsied nerves and muscles. 

The visit of Pafson Deering and the help and 
comfort he had sought to impart through prayer, 
were not effective in bringing the mipd of Deacon 
Strong into a state of submission to the will of 
God. What had he done that so frightful a dis¬ 
pensation should fall upon his head? Why had 
God permitted this awful thing to happen ? But 
in the weakness of the flesh his spirit broke. In 
his effort to look heavenward, even though the 
bigot and the Pharisee were activo within him, he 
opened the door for another influence to come in. 
Self-accusation began to whisper in his heart. Tlie 
image of Deborah Norman arose before him y ^4 
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with her presence in his thought came, like a 
shock to his weak and breaking spirit, the charges 
she had brought against him. The convictions he 
had crushed down and trampled upon only a few 
hours before, were all restored to life again, 
and he felt himself in the avenging hand of an 
angry God, helpless, weak and in despair! Now 
came to his inner ears, as he lay crouching in bed, 
scarcely able to move hand or foot, the startling 
accusation, “ As much as ye did it not unto the 
least of these, ye did it not unto me!” 

The very life seemed to go out of the deacon. 
IT© felt himself under the curse of an angry and 
vindictive God, the spirit of whose divine precepts 
he had trampled under foot. Death seemed very 
near. He might be raised from this bed of suffer¬ 
ing ; or it might be only the gate of death through 
which his soul must pass naked to its Judge. He 
tried in imagination to lift his eyes to the face of 
this Judge; to speak to Him of his faithfulness 
and devotion as a Christian believer; but even as 
he did so he satv an angry frown, and heard a 
stern voice saying: “Many will say unto me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
Thy name? and in Thy name cast out devils? 
and in Thy name done many wonderful works ? 
And then I will profess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from me ye workers of in¬ 
iquity.” 

Down into the valley of humiliation and despair 
passed the soul of Deacon Strong. He seemed to 
be in the midst of a company of accusing spirits, 
who took delight in exploring his memory, and | 
bringing out of it and into view every act of his 
life that was not in accord with the teachings of 
our Saviour. How many there were 1 What had 
been the essence of his Christianity? Faith in 
doctrine, and faith only I On that, and the righte¬ 
ousness that came by faith, bad he rested all his 
hopes. The love that adjoined itself to that faith 
had, with him, been only self-love. Of the higher 
faith, that comes through obedience to the law of 
love, he knew nothing. It was s<£ much easier for 
him to believe and be saved than to work out his 
salvation before God in the way of self-denial and 
charity. 

It all grew plainer to him as he lay there broken 
in body and weak of heart. He began to see in a 
purer spiritual atmosphere; and there came to 
him a perception, dim at first, but growing gradu¬ 
ally clearer, that God looked closer into men’s 
actions and deeper into their hearts than he had | 
supposed, and regarded them more from quality 
than from profession. That what a man really 
was, gave him higher favor with God than any 
church membership or soundness of doctrine. 
That worship was only a form of expressing re¬ 
ligious faith and feeling, but without acceptance 
with God, unless the heart were filled with charity 
toward the neighbor. He gained no comfort from 
this. In just so far as it took hold of his convic¬ 
tions, it covered him with fear and dismay. 

Of all the past that came back to the deacon, his 
thoughts dwelt with most comfort on the conces¬ 
sions he had made to his poor work-people on the 
previous Saturday. Singularly enough, and in 
the face of uis belief that works of merit on a man’s 


part were offensive to God, and brought him into 
greater condemnation, he began to rest on this one 
good act, and to trust in it lor some degree of 
divine favor. To feel that, so far as it went, it 
would entitle him to a “ Well done good and faith¬ 
ful servant.” 

It was under the influence of this feeling that he 
said to Mr. Trueford, on the morning of the day 
after the accident, speaking in a weak whisper: 
“ Maybe the now rulo is best; and you may keep 
to it until I get out again.” 

“ It will be best for all, as you will see in the 
end,” replied tho overseer, in a voice so kind and 
tender and full of interest, that the deacon’s heart 
was touched. 

“I must trust you now in everything, Mr. 
Trueford,” he said, looking up at him in a help¬ 
less, appealing way. 

“ I will manage your business as faithfully as if 
it were my own,” returned Mr. Trueford. 

“ I believe it,” said the deacon. Then, after he 
had been silent a little while, lying with his eyes 
closed, he addod: “ I wish you would see Mrs. 
Jenks, and talk to her about her girls. They’re 
not strong enough to work in the mill—at least 
not strong enough for what they’ve been doing. 
If you can find anything easier at which they can 
make their wages. I’d like you to do so.” 

“ I was thinking about the poor girls as I came 
over,” answered Mr. Trueford, “and I’m glad 
you’ve spoken about them. If you’ll leave it all 
to me, I’ll fix things so that they can go on work¬ 
ing at the mill and not be driven beyond their 
strength, as heretofore. There is some light piece¬ 
work that I can give them, and they will be ablo 
to earn as much as they get now, and not be taxed 
half so hard.” 

“Oh, thank you!” spoke out the deacon, in a 
grateful voice, as if he had been the recipient of a 
favor. 

“ And you may trust me,” said the overseer, 
“ to keep your interests carefully ii> view. Tliero 
are many ways in which a case liko that of the 
Jenks girls can be met without loss to business; 
and often with a real gain.” 

“ Maybe there are,” replied the deacon, in a 
feeble way. “ I don’t know; but I leave it all to 
you. I'm too weak to think about it. But I’m 
glad you can make it easier for the girls.” 

Gradually, and in spite of his minister’s efforts 
to disabuse his mind of that dark impression, the 
conviction grew stronger and stronger with the 
deacon that he had fallen under the displeasure of 
God, who had sent this hurt upon him in anger, 
and as a judgement. His eyes had become opened 
to the real character of his life in the world, and 
he saw how utterly at variance it was with the 
teachings and practice of our blessed* Lord. It was 
for this reason he now believed that he had fallen 
into disfavor with God, who had laid His hand 
heavily upon him. How to appease the divine 
wrath and turn away the almighty vengeance, be¬ 
came an all-absorbing thought. The God of his 
imagination was a jealous God, who had created 
man not that He might have something to love 
and bless, but to show forth His power and glory. 
He was a God easily offended, exacting and in- 
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exorable. His laws were arbitrary enactments; 
the mere expression of His will; made to secure 
His own glory. 

The deacon had felt safe and confident a little 
while before, because,-under the full belief that he 
had accepted the legal provisions set forth in the 
great charter of man’s redemption and salvation, 
and so become reconciled. 

But now all the foundations of his religious con¬ 
fidence were moving beneath him. It had become 
as clear to him as noonday that mere faith in the 
doctrines of a church could give a man no accept¬ 
ance with God; and that, as his faith had never 
come down to the level of humanity, it was only 
a dead faith, and of no value in the sight of Heaven. 
He was, therefore, still under the divine displea¬ 
sure. Christ had died for him in vain. He was a 
child of hell, and the curse of Adam still lay 
heavy upon him. 

A great darkness came into his soul. He could 
not look up with the serene and self-satisfied con¬ 
fidence of old, and Bay to God, 14 There stands my 
Redeamer and Saviour. He has borne my sins 
and mado fall atonement for all my transgressions. 
In His blood I have washed by faith and am clean. 
Through Him I have forgiveness and reconcilia¬ 
tion. I am Thy child, the brother of Thy own 
dear Son 1 Thanks be to God for this great salva¬ 
tion !” 

No; the deacon could not say this now. His 
faith had dissolved and passed away, leaving him 
in fear and darkness, and under a paralyzing sense 
of the divine wrath and indignation. It was all 
in vain that Mr. Deering, and many brethren in 
tho church, talked and prayed with him, and be¬ 
sought God to let the light of His countenance 
shine again upon the heart of His doubting ser¬ 
vant, to strengthen his faith and give him once 
more the blessed liberty of tho Gospel. The old 
confidence and peace would not come back. 

And now there came a conflict in his mind be¬ 
tween the value of faith and the value of works as 
a means of placating God; for Deacon Strong had 
no higher idea of God than of a being who was to be 
placated. Of tho new birth he had no true concep¬ 
tion. That a man must be bom again before he 
could enter into the kingdom of Heaven, he know, 
because the Bible said so, and the church affirmed 
tho doctrine. But just what tho new birth was he 
did not know. All who accepted Christ and be¬ 
lieved in Him, were washed in His blood and 
made pure and dean; became new creatures; were 
in some way bom again. This had once been 
very clear to him, and he had felt as sure of 
his own new birth as of any well-known fact in 
nature. 

But of that implantation in the mind of spiritual 
truths from the Word as seed in good ground; of 
their germination, growth, blossoming and fruit¬ 
bearing in the life, he understood nothing. And 
now, in his fear and dark gropings about for the 
way in which he might get favor with God, he 
had no thought of an inner change, but of some¬ 
thing to be donp in his outer life. It was not 
faith, now, in any great plan of salvation, but 
good deeds among his fellow-men, by which he 
was to oe saved. He must walk more closely in 


the footsteps of Christ, and make Him his great 
exemplar. 

As Parson Deering, who visited him daily, saw 
the direction in which the mind of Deacon Strong 
was drifting, he warned him faithfully and prayed 
with him earnestly. 

44 God is not mocked in this way, my brother,” 
he said, with deep solemnity of manner. “ It is 
not the road to peace and safety. You must go to 
Him in faith, pleading the merits of His Son, and 
He will give you back your lost peace and confi¬ 
dence. All this is a temptation of the enemy; a 
dark delusion of Satan. Reject him! Think no 
more of works as a means of restoring your lost 
confidence. But lift your soul on the wings of 
prayer—cast yourself upon God—rest in His pro¬ 
mises—let your faith be strong; anddight, and joy 
will come into your soul. The old, sweet peace 
will flood all your life, and this sick chamber will 
be to you as the house of God and the gate of 
Heaven!” 

It was but a little way upward that the deacon 
could ever be lifted by such exhortations and in¬ 
citements ; and the wings of his faith soon grew 
weary and lot him fall back again into the valley 
of doubt and fear. If he were ever to get out of 
this valley it must be by climbing up the rugged 
sides; not by flying through the air. Of this he 
had a solemn conviction. And so his thought 
turned from doctrines and theories of salvation 
and found something more stable to rest upon in 
considering the ways and means by which he 
might do good, and so win back the acceptance he 
had lost. He would offer up, on this altar ,of 
sacrifice, his most precious things, and make them 
a sweet savor unto the Lord. He would deny his 
love of self and lovo of gain, and share his money 
with the poor. He would be more oonsiderate 
toward his overworked and underpaid people. He 
would see that the wretched hovels in which 
many of them lived were put in better order and 
mado moro comfortable. He would cease from 
being a partner^in sin, and from sharing in the 
gains of iniquity. 

It was a low state, and fall of selfishness; but a 
better and more hopofal one than that from which 
he was rising; for to do good is better than to do 
evil, even though tho promping motive be fear, 
self-interest or any other form of self-love. Its 
danger to the soul lies in its confirmation. A man 
cannot earn the right to enter Heaven by doing* 
good. Ho enters Heaven only through the door of 
his affections; not by the door of his deeds. But 
he gains his heavenly affections by denying the 
selfish ones that are perpetually seeking to lead 
him to hate and wrong his neighbor—denying and 
repressing them because they are evil in the sight 
of God. In this sincere denial and repression of 
self, the love of heavenly things is born; and man 
begins to enter Heaven. As the lovo of doing 
good—for this is the true heavenly love—grows 
stronger and stronger, a man thinks less and less 
about the merit of his works and his acceptability 
on their account; for he knows that God does not 
regard him for anything that he may do, but only 
from the character of the affection from which he 
acts. If tho affection be good—that is, unselfish— 
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tlieu his act is good in the sight of God; but if the j 
affection be mean, or selfish, or tainted with hope j 
of reward, then it goes for nothing. j 

With what marvellous force and terseness of 
expression did St. Paul announce this truth nearly 
two thousand years ago; and ever since his voice 
lias been heard along the ages, repeating the 
golden sentences. But how few have believed 
tliem? “Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, 1 am be¬ 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I have the gift of prophecy, and un¬ 
derstand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
Charity suffereth long and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Charity never fail- 
oth; but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

* * * And now abidetli faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.” 

A man cannot be in love or charity without 
doing the works of charity; for love is an undying 
force that always impels to action. And so the 
soul that is filled with heavenly love will express 
this love in useful and beneficent deeds. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. 

The spiritual culture of Deacon Strong was not 
advanced enough for him to comprehend with 
any degree of clearness the truth of all this. If, 
through contact with another and purer mind, he 
were lifted occasionally into more elevated regions 
of thought, where glimpses of higher truths than 
had yet come to his dull sense were given, ho 
soon fell beck again into the obscurity from which 
he had been lifted. To love good, or to love to do 
good, was to him a thing impossible. He loved 
only himself; and to love to do good, which was 
a voluntary denial of self, and the doing of glad 
service to others, was something beyond his con¬ 
ception. He could make a sacrifice of his good 
things for the sake of others; not that others 
might be benefited, for in his heart he cared for 
only himself, but in order to gain favor with God 
and turn away his anger. 

Deacon Strong, in his new state of mind, saw no 
hope of getting back Iqp old peace and confidence 
through simple prayer and faith. If he looked up 
and prayed, as he sometimes did under the pres¬ 
sure of doubts that drove him almost to the verge 
of despair, the heavens seemed as brass to his 
ories. He saw only an angry God, and a stern 
voice seemed to cry down to him, “ Inasmuch as 
ye did it not unto the least of these, ye did it not 
unto me.” What was left for him now but to do 
something unto the “least of these?” To earn 
the right of approval in the Judgment Day by 
feeding the poor, and clothing the naked, and 


doing whatever else might be required of him. 
The task looked hard and dreary, for there was no 
love in it; but how else was he to escape the wrath 
of God and the torments of hell? 


CHAPTER XVII. 

EDRON was in great excitement over the 
accident which had come so near sending 
Deacon Strong into another world. Many stories 
were afloat in regard to the accident, and various 
were the comments made thereon. With some it 
was a dork and mysterious providence; with 
others a direct judgment of God. The deacon had 
his friends and his enemies; and the case took its 
light or shadow from the estimate in which he was 
held. 

If this accident had stood alone as an element of 
excitement in Kedron, that excitement would 
have died out quickly; but such was not the case. 
Deborah’s invasion of some of the drinking- 
saloons, the closing of Sandy Spieler’s bar, and the 
Sunday fight at Harry Conlan’s, growing out of 
one of the young woman’s visits, were incidents 
of too much novelty and significance not to pro¬ 
duce a disturbing effect on the public mind. Any 
number of stories, as we have said, were floating 
about; some true and somo greatly exaggerated. 
Peter Maxwell, the agent of Deacon Strong, had 
related with his own gloss and feeling what passed 
before his eyes, and what ho had heard with his 
ears, on the occasion of Deborah’s first visit to the 
deacon. Spangler, Victor Howe, Gilbert, and 
others who were present when Deborah made her 
call upon Sandy Spieler, had told over and ovor 
again the incidents of the occasion, until all the 
town was familial* with them. That Spielor should 
have been led to close his bar and abandon his 
calling, was a matter of surprise to all; and one of 
the good results, seen in the reformation of Gil¬ 
bert, was spoken of and commented upon, though 
few had any confidence in the permanency of his 
reform. 

The noticeable thing was a disposition to make 
of Deborah a central figure. Now that she had 
drawn upon herself the public gaze, it was re¬ 
markable how many incidents of her quiet life in 
Kedron were brought forward, and such a charm 
and mystery thrown about the maiden as to lift 
her above the common ideal. Who was she? 
and where did she come from? were questions 
passing from one to another; but in no case find¬ 
ing a satisfactory answer. 

. Few, it was observed, ventured to speak of her 
lightly; and if any did so, even in a bar-room or 
among coarse fellows, some one had a quick, 
strong word in her favor, which usually found a 
hearty response. 

Days passed, and in all that time no one had 
seen Deborah on the street. Queries began to be 
made; and then it became known that, since the 
accident to Deacon Strong, she had not been well 
enough to leave her room, though nothing serious 
was alleged. But soon rumors of a dangerous 
illness began to circulate, and public feeling took 
the alarm, showing how strong public inter^u# 
had become in the stranger-maiden, whose weet 
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and work in Kedron stood out, so far as known, 
in marked and rebuking contrast to that of some 
of its best and most prominent citizens. . 

The causes of this illness, as explained by Mrs. 
Conrad, who also became an object of interest, 
were overwork among the poor and the nervous 
exhaustion growing out of this overwork. She 
had heard, though not from Deborah, of the fight 
in Conlan’s saloon, and was shocked and scandal¬ 
ized at the incident—not hesitating to condemn, in 
her peculiar phrase, the folly and madness of the 
gentle girl whom she had learned to love with 
almost a mother’s tenderness. To her surprise, 
instead of finding everybody on her side, not a 
few, and among them people for whose judgment 
she had great respect, spoke approvingly of what 
.Deborah had done; and referred to the good re¬ 
sults which had followed—especially in the closing 
of Spieler’s saloon. 

“But, sakes alive!” returned the old lady, 
warmly, in answer to one of these apologists for 
Doborah; “ what does all that amount to? Shut¬ 
ting up Spieler’s saloon doesn’t stop the curse of 
rum-selling in Kodron. It’s just as easy to get 
liquor now as it was before Spieler went out of the 
miserable business.” 

“ But, may bo, it will not be as easy in six months 
to come,” was replied; “and all because of Debo¬ 
rah’s good work.” 

“ Good work!” ejaculated Mrs. Conrad, with ill- 
concealed impatience. “ You see what this kind 
of good work has brought on the poor child. If I 
had known anything about it, I’d have locked her 
in her room, and kept her there until she promised 
to act like a sensible woman!” 

Mrs. Conrad was inclined to flourish a little 
sometimes. 

“I heard this morning,” said the other, “that 
Deacon Strong has ordered his agent, Peter Max¬ 
well, to close Conlan’s saloon as soon as the lease 
expires; and that he has given the same order in 
regard to three other properties in which liquor is 
sold. So much for Deborah’s work.” 

“So much for God’s judgment!” replied Mrs. 
Conrad, with a snap in her voice. “ Deborah has 
no more to do with it than you or I .’ 1 

“ Peter Maxwell holds a different opinion,” was 
answered. “He says that Deborah came down 
upon the deacon, one day last week, about the sin 
of letting his houses to rumsellers, in a way that 
scared him, and that ever since he hasn’t seemed 
like himself. He says that she prayed with him 
in his office, and talked to him in a way that 
seemed to make the deacon’s hair stand on end.”’ 

“Well, I do declare!” exclaimed Mrs. Conrad, 
lifting her hands and looking the picture of aston¬ 
ishment. “That beats me out! Prayed with the 
deacon ? And scared him ? Sakes alive! Just to 
think of her tackling on to the deacon! What 
won’t the girl do next! Dear, dear! And Peter 
Maxwell saw and heard it all?” 

“ So he says.” 

“ Dear, dear!” ejaculated the old lady, her mind 
growing more conftised over this revelation. 

“What Deborah has already done,” said her 
‘sitor, “ is destined, some believe, to effect a great 

’ormation in Kedron; and the work will not 


cease, though her hands may never put forth their 
strength again. You may not know it, but all the 
town is alive with stories of her pure and. genile 
life; of her ministries among the sick; and, more 
recently, of her feeble attempts to stop, at its very 
source, the flood of intemperance that is sweeping 
hundreds of our young men to ruin. She went, 
all alone, moved by God’s Spirit, as she believed, 
and lilted a voice of appeal and warning; and her 
cry has not been in vain. The sound of it will not 
soon die in Kedron.” 

“I don’t know about all that,” replied Mrs. 
Conrad. “ Good may grow out of evil sometimes; 
but I don’t believe in doing evil that good mar 
come. ’Tisn’t right nor safe.” 

“ But one would hardly call rebuking sin and 
warning sinners, doing evil work,” said. the 
other. 


“ It depends altogether on how you do it,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Conrad. “ There’s a right way and a 
wrong way for everything. Look at our poor 
Deborah! Do you think she’d be lying up-stairs, 
as weak as a baby, and with an in’ard fever burn¬ 
ing out her life, if she’d kept to the right way of 
doing things? No, ma’am ! She’s just gone and 
killed herself; and you needn’t tell me that she's 
done right. If you want to break stone you must 
use iron hammers, and not wooden mallets or soft 
fists; and if you want to shut up rum-shops, you 
must set strong men to the work, and not puny 
girls! Praying in whisky-saloons! Faugh! I've 
no patience with such things!” 

“ You think Deborah seriously ill?” 

“Of course I do. The doctor don’t seem to 
make out what ails her. She lies just as still, all 
the while, as if she were asleep; and I can’t get 
her to eat a thing—just sips a little tea now and 
then. Poor child! I’m dreadftil anxious about 
her.” 

This was nearly a week after the accident to 
Deacon Strong. If Deborah had not fallen sick, 
her influence in Kedron would have been limited. 
She might have gone on with her ministrations 
among the poor, and continued to lift her voice in 
testimony against evildoers; and her work would 
have borne good fruit, though the harvest might 
not have been large, yet precious as are all such 
harvests. But the fact of her having been stricken 
down with a sudden and seemingly mysterious 
illness, and at a time when all eyes happened to 
be drawn upon her, made the fair young girl an 
object of especial interest; the more so, as it was 
alleged that her illness grew out of excitement 
and exhaustion, and was the consequence of over- 
effort in trying to do good and to break the power 
of a great and destructive evil. Men began to 
think, and talk, and grow serious over the state of 
things in Kedron, over the poverty, and crime, 
and suffering against which Deborah had sought 
to contend single-handed, and with such marvel¬ 
lous results, if a tithe reported by common rumor 
were to be believed. If from the efforts of a single 
young woman—a stranger in Kedron—so much 
good were done, what might not be hoped for, if 
all true men and women in the community were 
to unite and do their best for the suppression of 
things wrong and hurtfti!; fbr the help of thc«^ 
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who needed help; for the protection of the weak 
mud the encouragement of virtue? 

These were sober questions, and as men and 
women pondered them they grew in earnest. To 
think and feel earnestly on any subject is soon 
followed by some kind of action. And so it was 
in Kedron. Social wrongs and abuses which had 
been tolerated for years, until they ceased to at¬ 
tract attention, and were regarded as existing by 
necessity, or in the very nature of things, now de¬ 
manded consideration. Christian men and wo¬ 
men began to think and talk about the degree of 
responsibility that attached to every individual in 
a community. Well-to-do people, who were easy 
and comfortable, did not feel quite so easy and 
comfortable as before, now that the wretched con¬ 
dition in which so many were living came more 
distinctly to their notice. The men who had in 
charge the government and well-being of the 
town, and who had gain or distinction therefrom, 
began to look about them, and to see many things 
that ought to be changed for the better. Indi¬ 
viduals who had long been free to manage their 
affairs wholly in their own interests, regardless of 
who might be annoyed, oppressed or injured, felt 
the eyes of their neighbors turning upon them, 
and became conscious of a growing sentiment of 
interference—or, as some expfessed it, 44 meddle¬ 
someness.” Many things long tolerated were dis¬ 
covered to be nuisances; and some things sanc¬ 
tioned and upheld by law were openly denounced 
as evils that ought to be removed. 

There was, In fact, a ferment in the public mind 
that went on increasing from day to day, until 
fVom thinking and talking people began to act. 
Deborah, well and active, going about among the 
sick and poor, or breaking away from her quiet 
sphere under some sudden pressure of feeling, 
that she might raise her voice in testimony against 
the wrongs that lifted their hideous forms in her 
path of duty, would have continued to be an agent 
of great good ; but Deborah, stricken down in her 
work, and idealized in the minds of the people- 
transformed from a woman into an angel of mercy, 
whose true character they had not known until 
now—became a power in Kedron that made itself 
felt everywhere, and stirred all hearts not wholly 
dead to the claims of justice and mercy. Men and 
women indifferent to the common good before, 
were shamed or stimulated by the recital of her 
unobtrusive deeds, that often gained a hue of 
romance in the ardor of relation. 

There had been an angel in Kedron, and the 
people knew it not; but now that she was dis¬ 
covered, and the paths along which her feet had 
walked were revealed by the shining of her foot¬ 
steps, surprise and admiration knew no bounds. 
A feeling of reverence took possession of almost 
every one; and this grew stronger, blending itself 
with a sentiment akin to pity and tenderness, as 
curiosity about her antecedent life obtained little 
information beyond the incident of her lover’s 
visit, in regard to the meaning of which nothing 
was known beyond the vague guesses of Mrs. 
Conrad, who was as likely to be wrong as right 
The fact of this visit from a handsome stranger, 
^whom many remembered to have seen at the 


hotel, and who had acted, as some now said, in a 
singular manner, gave for Deborah a new interest 
in the minds of many. 

Throw a mystery about any one, and you make 
him an object of unusual consideration, and the 
subject of a thousand vague stories. Every one 
will have a guess or a theory to explain this or 
that; and it is remarkable how positive and cir- 
cumstantial some of the relations will be, and on 
what apparently good authority the wildest state¬ 
ments will be made. That there should bo a lover 
in Deborah’s case was the most natural thing in 
the world; and every one was ready to believe 
that disappointed love was at the core of the mys¬ 
tery of her life. She was a nun, hiding herself and 
her heart-burdens away from the world, and her 
cloister was the home of the poor and suffering. 
The lover had found her place of retirement and 
seclusion. He had knocked at her cloister, but 
she had refhsed to open the door. 

Think of Deborah as they would, in all aspects 
she was now an object of deep interest to the peo¬ 
ple. She had dropped in among them a year be¬ 
fore, coming without observation, and her life for 
the most part of that time had been so unobtru¬ 
sive that few but the poor in out-of-the-way placets 
took more than a passing note of her presence. 

Mrs. Conrad was as much at fault in regard to 
Deborah’s previous life and history as any one 
else. About a year before this timo of which we 
are writing, as she sat one evening at her lonely 
meal, a hesitating knock came upon lior door. 
Opening it, this young girl stood before her in a 
light gray travelling-dress. She had a small 
satchel in her hand. There was a half-frightened 
look in her eyes as she stepped inside. 

44 Is this Mrs. Conrad?” she asked, a tremor in 
her voice, which had seftnething in its tone that 
went right down to the good old lady’s heart. 

44 Yes, Mrs. Conrad is my name,” she replied, a 
spontaneous good-will in her manner. 44 Come 
right in.” 

And with an impulse of kindness and protec¬ 
tion, she took hold of the stranger and drew her 
into the little parlor, where a lamp stood burning. 

“Sakes alive, child!” she exclaimed, as the 
light fell clear on the face of the young girl, and 
she saw its paleness and distress; and saw, too, 
that she was trembling violently. 44 Sakes alive, 
child! Who are you? and what ails you ?” 

44 I’m a stranger, and sick.” And two small 
hands took fast hold upon Mrs. Conrad. 

There was no opportunity for hesitation or de¬ 
nial, for in a moment afterward the girl, with 
white face and ashen lips, was lying heavily 
against her. She had fainted. 

Lifting the slight form of the stranger as if it 
had been that of a baby, Mrs. Conrad bore her up 
to a little spare chamber and laid heron the snow- 
white bed. Then hurrying down, she quickly re¬ 
turned w’ith a lamp, some cold water and vinegar, 
and went vigorously to work in efforts to restore 
the feinting girl. Success soon crowned these 
efforts; and in less than twenty minutes, with all 
the mother-love which had been shut up in her 
solitary heart for years stirring from its long 
sleep, Mrs. Conrad sat bending over the sweet 
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young face of Deborah Norman and looking into 
her soft, brown eyes that were full of mystery and 
tender sadness. 

“ Who are you, child?” she had asked again, as 
at first. 

“A stranger—tired, and sick, and homeless,” 
answered Deborah. Her lips trembled; tears 
tilled her eyes. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Deborah Norman.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“ Here,” returned the girL Then noticing the 
shadow and questioning doubt that came into Mrs. 
Conrad’s face, she added: “God gives us our lives 
by moments at a time. I am living here now. 
Whero I am to live to-morrow, or next day, or 
next year, Ho only knows. I shall trust Him, and 
try to be content.” 

For an instant Deborah seemed like one lifted 
up and set to a distance. Mrs. Conrad would 
scarcely have been more suprised at words from a 
statue than she was at this sentence from the weak 
and helpless girl, who seemed to have fallen at her 
foot like a broken and wind-beaten flower. 

“Have you a mother?” asked Mrs. Conrad, 
after a long pause. 

The fringe of lashes fell upon Deborah’s cheeks, 
hiding her eyes. Her lips drew closely together, 
and an expression of pain flitted about them. 

“I have no mother. She died when I was a 
l>aby.” The answer was in a calmer voice than 
Mrs. Conrad had expected to hear. But the eyes 
of Deborah did not open. 

Mrs. Conrad rose from the bedside and stood 
for a little while above the girl, looking upon her 
pale, still face. Thon she bent down and kissed 
her. She could not holp it. 

There was a visible tremor of suppressed feel¬ 
ing on the part of Deborah, and a lifting of her 
arms as though she were moved to throw them 
about the neck of Mrs. Conrad. But she only 
smiled a restful smile, and looked the loving 
thanks that were in her heart. 

“ You will tell me all about yourself to-mor¬ 
row,” said Mrs. Conrad, after she had brought 
Deborah some tea. 

“ No,” was tho firm, but gently spoken answer. 
“ My past self belongs to the past. It has been 
laid in the grave; and until.God wills it, there can 
l>e no resuri^ction.” 

The shadow and the look of doubt crossed the 
face of Mrs. Conrad again. 

“ Why have you come to me f ” she asked. “ How 
did you know my name?” 

“ He that feeds the ravens does not forget His 
children,” replied Deborah. “ I was led hither.” 

“ But how did you know my name?” 

Deborah was silent for a little while, and then 
said: “I was going away from the past; going I 
knew not whither; but trusting in the Spirit to 
lead me aright. Too sick to continue any farther, 
I stopped in Kedron. Night was closing in. Alone 
and a stranger, I shrunk from remaining at a 
public house, and after getting my trunk into safe 
hands, started out to seek for shelter. As I passed 
from the door of the hotel, I met a woman and 
asked her if she knew of a kind-hearted person 


where a sick stranger might find a temporary 
home; and she said, ‘Go to Mrs. Conrad,* and 
came with me and showed me the way. And so, 
guided by the Spirit, I have come to the©.” 

Two things were a surprise to Mrs. Conrad; 
this strange story of being led to her by the Spirit, 
and the fact revealed by the little word “ thee,” 
that Deborah belonged to the people called Friends. 
She had her strong sectarian prejudices, and among 
these was a dislike for Quakers. Why she held 
this dislike it would have been hard for her to ex¬ 
plain. If questioned, she would most probably 
have answered: “ Well, I can’t bear Quakers, and 
there’s the end on it.” It is very certain, that she 
had a style of saying and doing things not at all in 
harmony with the staid and proper ways of 
Quakers; and this may have had something to do 
with her feeling toward that people. Of one thing 
she became conscious, and that was of an in¬ 
creased respect for Deborah, and a removal of cer¬ 
tain doubts and suspicions which had kept in¬ 
truding themselves in spite of every effort to keep 
them out of her mind. 

“And so you are a Friend,” she said, in a 
changed voice, and with an expression of surprise 
on her face. 

“ Yes,” was the simple answer. 

There were some moments of constraint on the 
part of Mrs. Conrad. She did not feel the same 
nearness towards tho girl; not the same brooding, 
motherly tenderness. A sense of coldness and 
distance came upon her. This was perceived by 
Deborah, who spoke, with a sweeLrebuke in her 
voice that went to tho heart of Mrs. Conrad. 

“God’s children have many names, but He 
loves and cares for thorn all with an equal love.” 

“True, child, true!” said Mrs. Conrad, soften¬ 
ing, and bending nearer to Deborah. “ But we 
don’t always think of that. We build up walla, 
and set gates with sentinels in them, just as if we 
were enemies and not friends—the children of one 
great Father who, as you say, loves and cares for 
us all with an equal love. And I’ve sometimes 
thought,” she added, after a brief pause in her 
speech, “ that He doesn’t know us by the names 
wo call ourselves here. I once heard a great 
preacher tell a dream. He said that he saw Abra¬ 
ham looking down from the sky, and he called to 
him and said, ‘O Abraham! are there any Bap¬ 
tists in Heaven?’ And Abraham said ‘NoT 
Astonished and frightened, the preacher spoke 
again and said, * O Abraham! are there any Metho¬ 
dists in Heaven?’ And again the answer came, 

4 No!’ 4 Any Episcopalians ?’ * No!’ ‘ Any Pres¬ 
byterians or Congregationalists?’ ‘No!’ It was 
4 No,’ 4 No,’ ‘No,’ to every question about sects 
and denomination. Then the preacher called out, 
‘0 Abraham! who are. in Heaven?’ And Abra¬ 
ham replied, 4 They only who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ and abide in His words.’ And I guess 
Abraham knew.” 

There was just a shade of humor in the emphasis 
with which Mrs. Conrad uttered the closing sen¬ 
tence. 

“ I’m a Baptist and you’re a Quaker,” she added, 
after sitting silent for a little while; “but that 
doesn't signify anything.” 
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“ Not if we love the Lord Jesus Christ and abide 
in Hfa words,” returned Deborah, taking the hand 
of Mrs. Conrad that lay upon the pillow near her, 
and touching it with her lips. 

. The feeling of distance and coldness which had 
come over Mrs. Conrad’s heart melted off like a 
veil of snow in the sunshine, and she answered 
the kiss with another, laid warm on the young 
girl’s lips. 

Later, and when Mrs. Conrad was about leaving 
Deborah for the night, the latter said, with some¬ 
thing like hunger in her voice •. “ Won’t thee read 
a chapter for me before thee goes? It will do me 
good.” 

“Sure, child.” And Mrs. Conrad looked to 
shelf and table; but there was no Bible in the lit¬ 
tle chamber. 

She was leaving for her own room to get one, 
when Deborah said: “Open my satchel. Thee’11 
‘ find a Bible there.” 

Mrs. Conrad took from the satchel a small 
pocket Bible, and turning to the one hundred 
and twenty-first Psalm, read: 

“ I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. My help cometh from the 
Lord, which made heaven and earth. He will not 
suffer thy foot to be moved: Ho that keepeth thee 
will not slumber. Behold, He that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is thy 
keeper: the Lord is thy shade upon thy right 
hand. The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night. The Lord shall preserve thee 
from all evil: He shall preserve thy soul. The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming 
in from this time forth, and even forevermore.” 

As she closed the volume and looked over to the 
stranger, she saw that her eyes were shut, and 
that an expression of rest and peace was on her 
pale countenance. 

“Thank thee. It has done me good,” said 
Deborah, as her eyes unclosed, and she lifted 
them to the face of Mrs. Conrad, who touched her 
lips again, saying a soft “ Good-night,” and going 
out, so blinded by tears that she scarcely saw the 
way. 

{To be continued,) 


"UNTO ONE OF THESE" 

BT M. T. ADKINS. 

I It was a weak, querulous voice that came 

through the open door of the humble 
kitchen out into the grassy yard, where a boy was 
playing under an apple-tree. 

“ Tom!” 

The voice was a note higher, but weak and 
querulous still. 

“ Tom, please come here!” 

“ Yes, I’m cornin’.” 

The boy dropped his playthings, and went 
through the kitchen, on into the further room, 
whence the voice had nailed. 

“ What do you want?” 

“ Won’t you please run over to Mrs. Hope’s for 
me and ask her to loan me some more magazines ? 
I’m so tired of lying here with nothing to do, 
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nothing to read, and nobody to talk to me, when 
you and Mary are out.” 

“Yes, I’ll go,” said Tom. 

■ “ And, Tom, please take back these magazines, 
and tell her I am much obliged to her for loaning 
them to me.” 

“Well?” 

“ And, Tom, please don’t stay long.” 

“ All right,” and the boy caught up his hat and 
was gone. 

It was a humble room, small and poorly fur¬ 
nished. Its only occupant was an invalid, a youth 
of some fifteen or sixteen years. 

“ Oh, I am so tired of lying here!” quavered the 
weak voice again. “ I hope Tom will hurry back 
and bring me something to read.” 

But Tom came back empty-handed. 

“ What did she say?” eagerly asked the invalid 
as the boy came into the room. 

“She said she could not lend you any more 
now; she hadn’t read them herselt” * 

It was pitiful to see the poor youth’s face as the 
boy said this. For a moment he said nothing, 
only turned his face to the wall, while the tears of 
disappointment stole over his poor thin cheeks. 

It was only such a little thing, you will think; 
but remember that the poor follow had been lying 
there for long, weary weeks, stricken down by a 
slow, lingering fever. It had come on in the early 
spring days, when the blue-birds and peewees 
were building out in the old apple-tree, and now 
the young birds were almost ready to fly. 

For the first three or four weeks he had gone 
creeping around the house, each day hoping to be 
better to-morrow, and each day growing weaker. 
But now he had got so weak that he never walked 
farther than out into the little kitchen and back. 
There were only three of them—this invalid, the 
little brother Tom and a sister—and they were 
orphans. Tom and Mary, the sister, were kind 
and patient with the stricken one, and did their 
best to cheer him up; but Tom was only a child, 
and almost all the household cares devolving on 
Mary, she was unable to give that attention to her 
sick brother which he needed. 

No wonder the poor fellow turned his face to 
the wall and wept. 

“ Oh, it is so hard to lie here day after day with 
nothing to read, nothing to do, and no one to talk 
to me but Tom and Mary I Oh, I get so tired and 
lonely! I wish I could get well I” and the poor 
fellow’8 tears flowed afresh. 

“Mary!” 

The patient girl dropped her work in the kitchen 
and obeyed the summons. . 

“ What is it, brother?” 

“Won’t you please go down to.Mrs. Moore’s 
for me after dinner and get me something to 
read?” 

“Yes, brother.” 

“ Mary, I will never forgive Mrs. Hope for her 
treatment She forgets how our poor father nursed 
her husband for six weeks,, and caught his own 
death by it” 

“ Hush, brother, you must not talk so; you are 
getting excited, and it will make you worse.” 

And sitting down by his side, the patient girl 
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soothod and comforted him until the tears ceased 
to fall. 

“ To be sure, child,” said kind, motherly Mrs. 
Moore, when Mary explained the object of her 
visit, “ you shall have as many papers and maga¬ 
zines as you want for your brother. I am sorry 
he is no better. After he reads these, send Tommy 
down and get some more.” 

In addition to the goodly bundle of reading 
matter which Mary carried back, was a basket of 
choice fruit, just such as would tempt the fickle 
appetite. 

44 O Mary, did Mrs. Moore give you all of these ?” 
and the thin hands soized the papers eagerly. 
There were illustrated weeklies and monthlies 
with their beautiful stories. They gave the poor 
lad another glimpse of the busy, outside world, 
from which he had been so long exiled. It was 
better than any tonic to that hungry, weary, starv¬ 
ing mind. Yes, I have not put it too strongly. 
That young, active mind was actually starving for 
■food and companionship. 

Oh, could Mrs. Moore have seen the effect of her 
little act of kindness, she would have been amply 
repaid. 

Nor was this all that she did for the poor little 
fellow. She visited him and talked with him 
about his illness hopefully, cheerftilly; she loaned 
him books, and brought him fruit. And it was 
not long ere the Christian kindness of the lady had 
its effect. 

The invalid soon began to rally. The weak, 
complaining voice grew stronger and the pale, 
thin cheeks grew toiler. The lingering fever lost 
its hold upon his feeble frame. 

He had needed books and papers with whiefy to 
amuse his mind; and more than these, kind, 
cheerful, hopeful words of sympathy and encour¬ 
agement. 

Oh, ye rich! in your daily walk and conversa¬ 
tion, ever remember Him who said: 44 Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did 
it unto me.” 


MRS. GASTON'S “DAY” 

BY MBS. SARAH HART. 

RS. GASTON was one of the cheeriest, 
liveliest, most hopeful little women that 
ever lived. But, on this particular morn¬ 
ing, her brow was shaded by something that re¬ 
sembled a frown, her voice had lost its cheerful 
ring and there was a mopishness about her move¬ 
ments that did not agree with her usual briskness. 
To jell the truth, Mrs. Gaston had an attack of the 
blues. She had been obliged to acknowledge this 
to herself, but was quite unwilling to disclose the 
fact to fcny one of her family, for they firmly be¬ 
lieved her proof against all such weaknesses. She 
had believed the same herself, and now here she 
was as miserable as any hypochondriac, and, 
strangely enough, was taking a morbid delight in 
being thus miserable. 

As soon as her daughter Maude, a bright girl of 
twelve, had given her a good-bye kiss and started 
to school, and Mr. Gaston and their son were safely 
out of the way, Mrs. Gaston sat down on the edge 


of the bed, drew a letter from her pocket and began 
to read. But the shade on her brow deepened and 
the lines about the pleasant mouth increased as 
her eye ran over the page. Then she folded the 
letter and said aloud: 44 It’s too bad, any way. 
I’m not envious, but it is hard to think that Ellen 
can have everything, while I must drudge and 
drudge, and have nothing after all. If we had 
only stayed in Boston, I believe we might have 
been well off to-day. Just to think of her pre¬ 
sents or New Year’s! A diamond ring and a silver 
tea-set, qnd a piano for Mary! My Maude is just 
as clever a girl as Mary ever was, and just as fond 
of music and beautiful things as she can be. And 
to think of her out here with so few advantages. 

I cannot see why we ever came to this wilderness. 
What good has it done us? We’re poorer than 
when we came, I’m sure. I don’t care for myself,” 
she added, wiping her tear-wet face with her apron, 

44 1 don’t want a silver set nor a diamond ring, but’ 
I do care for the children. What will they ever 
be brought up in the society about here ? And as 
for myself, I am just rusting out.” 

She sat a long time with her hands folded in her 
lap and her countenance the picture of discontent, 
until, glancing at the clock, she saw it was time to 
prepare dinner. Getting up in a listless kind of 
way, she put the room in order and went to work 
at the dinner, all the while contrasting her humble 
three-roomed house with its humble furniture, to 
her sister’s stately mansion in Boston. True, that 
mansion stood on a very poor foundation; for 
Henry Graham, her sister’s husband, was a whole¬ 
sale) liquor dealer, and by no means an abstainer 
himself. A very different man from John Gaston 
in every respect; for he was “almost a fanatic 
about temperance,” the neighbors said. But these 
reflections availed very little to Mrs. Gaston this 
morning. Sister Ellen had a silver tea-set and 
everything to match, and her daughter had a piano, 
and Maude had none. So poor Mrs. Gaston was 
making hor usually happy self as discontented as 
possible in consequence. 

Then, as she thought of the diamond ring, she 
glanced down at her own hard, stumpy, brown 
hands, and thought of Ellen’s soft, white ones and 
sighed again. But her eyes caught sight of the 
gold band on her finger. It was worn thin, but it 
was as bright as on the day when John had slipped 
it there and called her his queen. It was just like 
John—plain, and honest, and pure; and the sight 
of it led her back to the days when she and John 
were first wed. 

He was then a book-keeper in the same store 
where Henry Graham was clerk. But the con¬ 
finement of his position was wearing on his 
health. The doctor had said a change must be . 
made, or he would soon be a consumptive. She 
remembered distinctly how she had urged him to 
sell out their stock of worldly goods and seek a 
home on the free, wild prairie. John had objected 
at first to going. He knew what it meant to be a 
farmer in a new country, ad4 was loth to take her 
away from kindred and society to bear the toils 
and privations of a poor farmer’s wife. But the 
subject of his health was dearest to her heart, and 
she overruled every objection, and hopefully. 
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bravely urged the change. And so they had come; 
and she had cheerftilly endured everything, as she 
saw John’s health improve, until no one would 
have recognized in the broad-shouldered, bronzed- 
face, muscular farmer the puny, pale clerk of 
other years. 

But somehow even this failed to comfort her 
this morning, and time after time she found her¬ 
self sighing and wishing they were back in Bos¬ 
ton, and wondering what ever possessed them to 
come away. If there was only some society here, 
or if Maude could have a piano, she thought, 
nothing more would be wanted. 

A loud knock at the door startled her. She 
opened it quickly, and saw her nearest neighbor. 

“ Good-morning, Mis. Gas’on.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Thomas. Walk in.” 

t“I can’t; I reckon my feet’s too muddy,” he 
replied, glancing down at his number tens in a 
questioning way. “ I come over, Mis. Gas’on, to 
git ye to come over to our house a spell this after¬ 
noon.” 

“Is Mrs. Thomas or the children sick?” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Gaston. 

“Waal, no. Ye see the ole woman’s kind o’ 
down in the mouth. Got discouraged like, and 
wants cheerin’ up a bit; and you’re just the one 
can do it,” and a wan smile lit up the man’s face 
as he glanced at Mrs. Gaston, whose heart palpi¬ 
tated faster as she thought what a poor condition of 
mind was hers to think of cheering up any one. 

But she answered: “Well, I’ll come over a 
while after dinner, Mr. Thomas.” 

“All right. Thankee. I’m going over to’Squire 
Greens’s after some clover seed, and sha’n’t git 
back afore dark, and it’ll cheer up the ole woman 
right smart if ye can go,” returned the man, 
shuffling about on the large, flat stone before the 
door. “ ’Pears like she’s got onsatisfied or sum- 
thin’.” 

“ Oh, no, she hasn’t,” said Mrs. Gaston, cheerily. 
“ She just wants to talk to some woman. We’ll 
have a good chat. I’ll go over as soon as I can 
after dinner.” 

“That*s the blessedist little body that ever got 
into this yer country,” soliloquized Mr. Thomas, 
as he trotted his angular nag over the smooth 
prairie road. “ She never gits down in the mouth, 
I know she don’t, ’cause there’s never a wrinkle 
in her face, and her hair is never tumbled-lookin’, 
and she’s allers got a collar on, and John Gaston 
allers looks like a ’squire instead of a farmer. 
Mighty high folks fur this country.” 

Somehow the idea of cheering up poor Mrs. 
Thomas, and the pleasant intercourse of the family 
while at dinner, went much toward restoring Mrs. 
f Gaston’8 spirits, and setting things right again. 
After dinner she changed her dress from calico to 
calico, put on a clean white apron, gave a glance 
over the tidy room, and set off to her neighbor’s. 
On her way, she thought many times of the un¬ 
fortunate letter, and was ashamed to think she 
had allowed it to so affect her. But it was over 
now, and, like a thunder-storm, it had purified 
the air, and freshened and beautified even the very 
weeds. 

It was not the first time she had gone to Mrs, 


Thomas on a similar errand. They had been 
neighbors for some years, and to Mrs. Gaston’s 
friendly counsel and helping hands they owed 
many of their comforts. Formerly, they had had 
no ambition beyond bare floors and dusky win¬ 
dows. Mrs. Gaston had suggested rag carpet, and 
even helped to make one. Then they had taken 
pattern from her own neat home, and had put 
forth an effort to make their own more attractive. 
Hanging-baskets, winter bouquets and rustic 
frames, had found their way into these rude 
homes, and now adorned the once dingy, cobweby 
walls. 

It was like a gleam of sunshine crossing the 
threshold when Mrs. Gaston appeared before Mrs. 
Thomas that day. The sad look vanished as she 
said: “I’d ruther see you cornin’ in than my 
mother. The sight of your face always does me 
good.” 

“ Then I’m glad I came. How nice your cur¬ 
tains look!” said Mrs. Gaston, glancing at the 
windows. 

“ Yes. I took your plan, and made them out of 
old sheets and things. They look a heap better’n 
paper ones; but I reckon they’ll need washin’ 
’bout every week,” replied the woman, a flash of 
gratification lighting up her eyes. 

“ Oh, they’re very little trouble to do up,” said 
Mrs. Gaston. “ Then they always look as nice as 
new when they’re clean.” 

Then sitting down, Mrs. Gaston drew her knit¬ 
ting out of her pocket, and commenced knitting 
away vigorously while she told Mrs. Thomas 
about the sermon which had been preached over 
in the Creek School-house the Sunday previous; 
how earnestly the preacher enjoined them to walk 
in their appointed paths, trusting in God for bless¬ 
ings and comfort. Then she told her of the tem¬ 
perance society the young folks and olfl folks, too, 
were talking about forming. Then of Mrs. Tuck¬ 
er’s new baby; and when everything else was ex¬ 
hausted, she actually told her about her sister’s 
letter. Told it in a way that made her listener 
think how wonderfully Mrs. Gaston was blessed 
in receiving such pleasant letters. 

“You have given me a world of comfort,” said 
Mrs. Thomas, as her visitor at length rose to go. 
“Somehow I always feel stronger after I have 
talked with you.” 

“ Do you? Well then we’ll have many a good 
chat, won’t we?” replied the cheery little woman. 
“ It will soon be time for gardening,” she added, 
as she passed down the door-yard. “I expect 
some rare seeds of flowers and vegetable from my 
friends this spring, and I will share with you. I 
mean to have every spot in the door-yard just 
glowing with flowers this summer.” 

As the kind little woman walked briskly home¬ 
ward, she wondered why her heart felt so ftill of 
joy, and how even the sunset clouds, which had 
grown purple and dark in the short twilight, were 
seemingly tinged with a soft beauty. 

“ It must be because spring is so near,” she said 
half aloud, as she glanced over the wide prairie, 
which was already covered with a greenish gray, 
a token that vegetation was beginning to spring 
up under the warm Maroh sun. Upon that 
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southern slope, was just where the first flowers 
would be seen, and she and Maude would come 
very soon now to gather them. 

That evening, as the family were all gathered 
around the cheerful fire, Mr. Gaston said: “ Mother, 
what do you think I heard Neighbor Stines say 
to-day?” 

“Whatwas it?” asked Mrs. Gaston, while the 
children looked up from their books in question¬ 
ing surprise. 

“He said that John Gaston’s wife was the 
bravest, cheeriest, helpfulest woman in the neigh¬ 
borhood. That his wife would have been discour¬ 
aged and gone back East long ago only for her. 
She was always on the bright side and never got 
the blues.” 

“ We all knew that before, didn’t we, mother?” 
said Maude, laying her head in her mother’s lap. 

But Mrs. Gaston did not reply. She was think¬ 


ing of her “ spell ” of the morning, so she only 
stroked the bright young head and inwardly re¬ 
joiced that she had not betrayed herself to them. 

“ I believe mother’s secret lies in this, she is 
always counting her blessings,” said Mr. Gaston, 
smiling. 

But that night, in the quiet of their own room, 
Mrs. Gaston told her husband her experience of 
the morning. 

“ I was wishing myself back, John. I was en¬ 
vious of my sister’s comforts, and in cherishing 
my envy, I lost /sight of you, of myself and my 
God. I could not see any Providence in our being 
out here, deprived of society and friends. But I 
see now, and am satisfied to fill my appointed 
place, and God will see to it that our children fill 
theirs also.” 

For all answer John folded her dose in his 
arms. 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIP8I8SIWAY POTTS. 

THIRD SERIES.—No. 7. 

HE girls were wishing for something to make 
pie of—something new and not common. 
Now we all know that prunes are whole¬ 
some fruit, and I suggested them, and thought no 
more about it. The next day, at dinner, we were 
treated to prune-pie, the fruit stewed until it was 
soft, the pits taken out, a glass of currant jelly 
mixed with it, the whole well sweetened and 
baked with one crust, and narrow strips of twisted 
pie-crust laid across the top and white sugar sifted 
over. It was very nice, and, to us, it was new. 

Our prune-tree, that has stood in the yard for 
six or eight years, remarkable for nothing but its 
leafy beauty, bore two bushels of fruit last year. 
We have been experimenting with it for some 
time, but with no avail. The last thing we did 
with it—the year before it bore—was to scatter 
coal-ashes about it to the depth of perhaps a foot. 
It may be, that the little Varmint could not make 
his way up through this covering, we do not 
know. 

We canned and dried of the fruit, made jelly, 
and jam, and preserves, and shared with our 
neighbors. 

One day, I stewed a dish frill and placed them 
in the dining-room window where the current \>f 
air would cool them before tea. At tea we tastpd 
and shook our heads, and tasted and made faces, 
and looked at each other, and said, “ What’s the 
matter with the fruit?” None of us wanted any. 
They had an old greasy taste that we could not 
acooupt for. I had beep scrupulously particular 
in cooking them, and yet, if they had been dished! 
out with .a tallow candle the flavor would hardly 
have been any worse. I examined everything, 
intent on discovering what was wrong. I peered, 
and sniffed, end drew my brows, and at last I dis¬ 
covered from whence came the taste. A little, 


white piece of lawn had been laid on a folded 
Tribune the day before, and a pan of cookies and 
a custard-pie placed on it on the table. While the 
sauce was cooling, I saw flies alighting on the edge 
of the dish, and I picked up this bit of lawn and 
spread over it, the sun shone on it and made the 
taint of lard grow foul, and the steaming fruit ab¬ 
sorbed it, and hence the flavor of grease. The 
knowledge of this came to me like a text, and I 
said to the girls: “ How delicious this fruit looks, 
almost transparent, quivering like jelly, glowing 
with the tint of the ruby, and yet it is not pure, 
and not good, just because of that one evil asso¬ 
ciation. That one little influence has spoiled it.” 

“Shirley Dare,” who is good authority, upset a 
bottle of ink into her lap upon a pretty linen 
dress, striped with brown and white and trimmed 
with many rows of braid. In her fright she dipped 
the stained portion of the dress into warm water, 
rinsing out as much of the ink as possible, thqn 
quickly it was again plunged into a warm solution 
of oxalic acid, hot, that it might take effect sooner. 
Only the spots were dipped into this liquid, and in 
a minute they faded, taking the color of the stripes 
with them.. The linen was rinsed in warm water 
again and wet with a solution of ammonia, which 
changed the skirt to its original oolor, and the 
dress was as good as ever. 

She says: “ Henceforth I keep high and sub¬ 
lime courage over all ink mishaps, sure that acid 
and ammonia and care will make it all light , 
again. The process must be gone through with 
as quickly as possible, when once begun, but it 
will cancel old ink stains on wool, cotton or 
linen.” 

Now, if I had a nice carpet with a grievous ink- 
stain on it, I would treat it after this manner. 
While I write this I seem to see home circles, and 
one woman reads aloud, while another curls the 
baby’s hair, and another bastes her work ready 
for the sewing-machine; and I seem to see them 
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all look up at onoe, and their eyes meet, and they 
say with bated breath: 44 Let’s try it! You know 
how that stain has troubled and annoyed us for 
years!” 

Well, try it, and may success attend your effort. 

I am sorry I cannot give you the exact propor¬ 
tion of water to mix with the oxalic acid and the 
ammonia, but your judgment will determine that. 
I can always tell by rubbing my fingers together 
in the dilution when it is as strong as it should be. 
I shall be very glad if my suggestion helps any of 
you to remove an ink stain from a carpet; such a 
mishap worries one almost as much as a stain on 
the conscience; from the latter, however, may the 
good Lord deliver us. 

How to be handsome. No woman need deny 
the soft impeachment, it is a very comfortable 
feeling to be handsome. But, ah, the devices in 
men and women seeking to improve their good 
looks—washes and paints, and all kinds of tricks 
and cosmetics, including the dastardly anointing 
with hair oil! 

I admire beauty; I feast on it; it rejoices me 
wherever I see it—pretty hair, pretty eyes, good 
complexion, a good mouth, an honest, pure eye, 
the beautiftil curve of the cheek and chin, the 
clean, well-kept teeth, the erect figure, and the 
firm, springy step, I admire and love them all 
wherever I see them. Everbody can be a little 
bit pretty, no matter what the features are; and 
this is how it can be done: Keep yourself clean by 
washing often and freely. The skin wants to act 
freely, and it will take care of itself if its thousands 
of pores are not closed and clogged by the im¬ 
purities it is daily casting off. Eat regularly of 
healthful food; don’t eat between meals; give the 
stomach a chance to rest. 

When the children were small, and I wanted 
them to understand the functions of the stomach, 
I used to make myself understood by this simple 
illustration. I would say: the stomach is like a 
poor washerwoman, who makes her living by go¬ 
ing out to wash. She excels in that kind of work. 
It takes her five hours to do a washing. It takes 
the stomach five hours to digest a meal. Now 
suppose that two or three hours after a hearty 
meal you eat a piece of pie or cake; that is just on 
the same plan as though, when the washwoman 
was nearly through with her work, you had 
brought out some quilts or sheets and thrown 
them down, saying, 44 Here is something else to 
wash.” See how you would impose upon her— 
how unfeeling you would be. Yet you could in 
part recompense her with money. But not so 
that fhithftil, patient, wearied and wonderful or¬ 
ganism, the stomach. Sometime the penalty must 
be paid, and frequently it is a fearful one. 

Good teeth make a plain face quite handsome. 
They should be brushed or washed after every 
meal, and at night before going to bed. Keep 
them clean. No one is lovable who neglects his 
or her teeth. There is no excuse for It. 

A pretty girl said to me once when I ventured 
to tell her that her neglected teeth was her clown¬ 
ing Jn: 44 Oh, my gums bleed when I brush my 
teeth!” 


44 Brush away with a soft brush,” I said; “ that 
will toughen them, and make them grow closer to 
the teeth, and be redder and healthier.” 

Plenty of sleep and abundance of pure air are 
necessary to good looks. Exercise on foot is 
positively necessary; and the mind must be 
active; think and study, and work with hands 
and brain. Endeavor to associate with people 
who know more than you do yourself; do not be 
content to babble and tattle, and heed with inte¬ 
rest the idle gossip of the neighborhood. Keep up 
out of the reach of that; do not let it touch even 
the air you breathe; be watchful lest you catch 
yourself relating the floating tattle of the com¬ 
munity in which you live; nothing drags one 
down lower, or is more debasing, and humilia¬ 
ting, and disgraceful. Hear all the good lectures 
you can, even if you make some sacrifice in doing 
so; heed all the sermons you hear; live a con¬ 
sistent life, obeying the golden rule to the very 
letter. 

We think a merry heart makes a handsome 
face; it imparts a glow and a cheery brightness; 
not the habitual giggler do we mean, but the 
bright, cheerful, hopeful, happy soul, whose very, 
eyes are magnetic and full of good-will and good- 
cheer. 

Lily steals in and looks over my shoulder, and 
I feel the touch of her ripe, red lips softly on my 
cheek, and when my pen announces a period, she 
says: 44 Do please let me tell you what to say now, 
and then you please say it, Pipsey, that’s a dar¬ 
ling !” 

I say: 44 Well, tell me what it is, and I’ll see 
about it. But if it’s poetry, I don’t want it, and 
Mr. Arthur don’t want it either. We like prac¬ 
tical things. You know you Interfered and 
wheedled me into putting some grass poetry into 
the last article. If I don’t watch, you’ll make me 
turn troubadour yet.” 

Well, her selection is pretty, and, as Dr. Bodkin 
would say, it is right to the point. We yield to 
her solicitation, and append it as following imme¬ 
diately after my talk on cheerfulness. She says it 
is called 44 A Merry Heart.” 

** It gives to beauty half its power, 

The nameless charm worth all the rest. 

The light that dances o’er a face, 

And speaks of sunshine in the breast. 

If beauty ne’er has set her seal. 

It well supplies her absence, too, 

And many a cheek looks passing fair 
Because a merry heart shines through.” 

To keep hair in curl, take a few quince seeds, 
boil them in water, and add perfumery if you t 
like; wet the hair with this, and it will keep in 
curl longer than from the use of any other prepa¬ 
ration of which we know. It is also good to keep 
the hair in place on the forehead if you are going 
out in the wind. The seeds can be bought at the 
drug store for a few cents an ounce; or, when you 
make your quinces into jelly, you can save the 
seeds yourself. 

This is the time of the year in which I always 
dig some of the largest and crispest roots of horse¬ 
radish and grate them, being careful to have no 
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part of the root saved except the clean white, and 
cover with good cider vinegar. Working-men 
relish it on their food, which, in spite of us, seems 
to all taste alike to them sometimes. While grat¬ 
ing the roots, to avoid weeping, stand where the 
wind will blow across the table. 

Now I want to whisper a little private talk—get 
your heads all down so you can hear, for I’d 

rather that woman down in-wouldn’t hear 

us or observe us at all. I want to tell you about 
her, poor thing; she gave me a terrible drubbing 
with her pen! positively my eyes are red yet 
from weeping, and you see my hair is all scutched 
up and I look forlorn and ’bused. 

She said I didn’t write nice things, and that no 
woman was excusable for being so ugly and homely 
as I was, and that she'd think my girls, Ida and 
Lily, would feel like marrying ’most anybody, 
for fear, if they lived single, they might become 
like me; and she said I ought to bo ashamed to 
tell about my catarrh, and my odd clothes, and 
my homely self; and that I was a real old man- 
trap, trying to catch a husband, that I tried to 
ensnare poor Deacon Skilos and old Elder Nutt, 
and now, just as likely as not, I was after our pre¬ 
sent preacher, Brother Burley! And then, to cap 
the climax, she said she loved me, and thought I 
was sensible in some things and that there were 
worse folks in the church than I was. 

I was hurt when I read the letter, and the poor 
girls were indignant beyond expression. I smiled, 
however, and said: “Oh, there’s the same old 
story that has been dinned in my ears ever since 
I was three weeks old! At that ripe age the deacon 
first exercised parental authority, and gave me a 
good whipping*because I objected to having the 
light extinguished; he said he did it for my good, 
and in all the following years of my childhood and 
girlhood he always insisted that the frequent pun¬ 
ishments were only 4 tokens of his affection.’ ” 

So, when I read the woman's candid letter, I 
said, 44 the medicine is very bitter, but, like the 
whippings, I must beliove it to be a token of re¬ 
gard.” Really, I think, though, that I don’t like 
such tributes of love; I presume I cannot appre¬ 
ciate them. I thought, if it would please her, I 
would turn over a new leaf and try and behave 
more sedate and womanly, and I’d quit laughing 
and saying funny things, and I’d conform more to 
the ways of the world in the matter of dress. My 
heart aches so over that letter yet, that I think I 
could not raise a laugh even. 

You will understand, then, if I am quiet and 
talk serious things, that it is because the poor, 
angry woman wants me to do it. She loves me so. 

In this particular case, I see I must take the 
well-meant castigation kindly and be reconciled, 
in the same manner that the Dutchman’s wife was 
when she met the grim monster, death. The 
woman died, and a few days afterward a friend 
met the bereft husband, and in his sympathy he 
said: 44 So you have lost your wife, my dear sir; 
it is a great sorrow—an irreparable loss.” 

44 Yaas,” answered the stricken one. 

44 Was she aware of her coming dissolution, and 
was she reconciled?” inquired the friend. 


44 Ragoneiled /” said the husband, sharply; 44 w’y, 
dunder, she ha't o’ be ragoneiled /” 

Floating Island. Put about a pint of good milk on 
to scald, take the beaten yelks of two eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and one spoonful of corn¬ 
starch, which has just been stirred up with a little 
cold milk, stir all together and add to the milk, 
carefully, that it may not be in lumps, and as soon 
as it thickens well, pour it into the dish designed 
for the table, then add a teaspoonful of lemon. 
Put some boiling water in a clean spider and beat 
up quickly the whites of the two eggs until they 
will heap up, put a spoonful at a time into the 
boiling water until you have what can be cooked 
at one time. Do not turn them, but lift out care¬ 
fully with a skimmer, one at a time, and lay them 
gently on the dish of float. 

This is a very pretty dish for the tea-table, but 
it should be made in the forenoon, so that it will 
be cold and refreshing at supper-time. 

In making any kind of berry pies at this season 
of the year, I think they look prettier and more 
appetizing if the upper crust is omitted and little 
twisted strips of paste laid across instead, and then 
white sugar sifted over. 

It may be a whim of mine, but I think it is so 
much better if you have flowers on the table. I 
don’t mean a towering bouquet that you find in 
your way every time you speak to your friend 
across the table, but flowers in something low and 
unassuming. A large bouquet is well enough in 
the diningroom, or on the side of the table that 
remains unoccupied. 

Another good, cool dish for this season of the 
year is tapioca cream. It is better cold, and is a 
convenient dish to make the day before the one in 
which you know you will be too busy to cook 
much. Three spoon fills of tapioca soaked over 
night in cold water, or an hour or two in the morn¬ 
ing in warm water. Drain off the water, add one 
quart of good milk and a little over half a cup of 
sugar, and put it on to boil. Then stir the beaten 
yelks of four eggs in the milk when boiled. Let 
it boil about a minute, and pour out into a deep 
dish. Beat the whites to a stiff froth and stir into 
the dish with the cream. Flavor as you choose. 

Care must be taken in cooking tapioca, corn¬ 
starch and like things, that they do not burn. 
The fire should be steady and partly burned down. 
A very good way, however, is to cook such creams 
and puddings in a pail standing in a kettle of 
boiling water. 

The hair-striped or dotted shirting calico makes 
pretty dresses for summer, and they are so cheap 
and look so clean, and fresh, and cool, that- you 
women should have three or four of them. Make 
them with little or no lining, so they will be cool 
and comfortable; put a bit of a narrow ribbon 
bow on a hair-pin at one side of your coil of hair, 
or where your curls are caught up back of your 
ears; wear a bow of the same color in front, and 
you will look really pretty and nice. 

All kinds of fine white goods are so cheap now 
that each of you girls can afford a white dress, 
surely, with Victoria lawn costing only twenty-fire 
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cents a yard. Make them np neatly, getting a 
dressmaker to fit the waist, by all means; have as 
few flirbelows about them as possible, with an 
eye to ironingrday. 

I never do the ironings now since the girls are 
old enough to do them, and I observe that they 
are careful not to have elaborate fixings on their 
white dresses. Sometimes I watch them slyly to 
see how they manage. Many things are new to 
me—different from what they were 44 in the good 
old days” when I never thought of wearing a 
white dress only on the Lord’s day, and then in a 
very careful, sanctimonious manner. 

When they iron, one takes the fine things, and 
the other the common ones. They stand the large 
table a few feet from a window, and one uses it 
and the other the ironing-board, a board five feet 
long and two feet wide, smoothly covered with 
sheets that are pinned on the underside. One end 
of the board rests on the table and the other on the 
window-silL The white dresses, skirts and shirts 
are ironed by slipping the board through them. 
A newspaper is spread on the floor below the 
board. If a white dress does not retain dampness 
until it is all ironed, it is dampened by a white 
cloth wrung out of clean water. We did talk 
about ironing shirts, polishing, starch, bosom- 
board, and all that before. 

In ironing cotton hose, always iron them on the 
wrong side, then the seams will not hurt and chafe 
the feet. It is advisable also to smooth down the 
shoulder-seams in a dress, and the facing about 
the neck; sometimes the starch dries in these 
seams, and unless ironed they will irritate and 
scratch one’s neck, and cause considerable annoy¬ 
ance. 

In ironing sheets, it is only the ends and sel¬ 
vages that are hard to get smooth. A neighbor of 
mine overcomes that difficulty in this way: Fold 
in the middle crosswise, the seam wrong side out, 
then fold the hems back to the centre each way, 
which brings it right side out, and all right to 
iron, after which fold at the seam. By so doing, 
you bring the ironing where you want it, across 
the ends of the sheet. 

Keep your iron-holders laid away with the 
sheets you iron on; let them be used for nothing 
else. Many an annoying smirch on the bosom of 
a fine shirt or a white dress comes from the touch 
of fingers soiled from an old iron-holder that had 
been use for other purposes. 


ONE LITTLE SPOT. 

BY MADGE CARROL. 

B RET HARTE says very truly: 44 The rear of 
a house only is sincere.” 

If the back yard reveals a heap of ashes 
and rubbish, genuine neatness has no place under 
that roof, although the entire front, from cellar 
window to cornice, may stand the glistening em¬ 
bodiment of cleanliness. 

Nor does true flower-love dwell in that home 
whose rear windows face a wilderness of bricks, 
however artistic the display enchanting the world 
at the front. That city yards are too small for 


great things in the way of gardening, is no excuse 
for delivering them over to dirt and desolation. 
What housekeeper ever reftised to furnish her 
parlor because of its dimensions? However four 
walls press, there’s room for a parlor inside; so 
however they press there’s room for some green¬ 
ness and beauty outside. Another plea for the 
avoidance of rear adornment is want of leisure. 
This is a strong point with many women, and 
always will be, so long as, if there’s any deception 
to be kept up, it’s sure to be at the front of the 
house. The family wash is an additional obstacle. 
There is such a thing as taking that into considera¬ 
tion when making out the first garden plan. Put 
all sorts of shrubbery, or any plant of free-grow¬ 
ing habits, close to the fenoe—never be deluded 
into fancy trellises for the centre—then with long, 
strong props swing the clothes high, and that 
difficulty is obviated. Still another stumbling- 
block, perhaps the very biggest, is the expense. 
There is a way of getting over, or around, even 
that. Seldom indulge in novelties; let nothing 
suffer for want of a little attention; collect the 
seed of annuals, look after slips, roots, bulbs, from 
season to season, and there need be no outlay after 
the first year. 

One little spot in this great city proves how 
much a woman can do, when she will, with small 
means, and some odd minutes that fit into a 
flower-bed as nowhere else. The pleasure of 
learning her plans, and seeing them effectually 
carried out, has been so great, the writer wishes 
others to share it, and, if possible, go and do like¬ 
wise. In the first place, it is fair to state the size 
of this little spot—fifteen feet in length by sixteen 
in breadth, with a side yard eighteen by four. 
The latter terminates in a recess only big enough 
to hold a medium-sized vase of flowers. Neces¬ 
sarily, one-half of even this tiny bit of ground is 

reserved for walks, although Miss L-narrowed 

the one down the side yard by removing a couple 
of rows of bricks, thereby securing a foot-wide 
vine border. A low, rambling line of rock-work 
forms the centre of a wee stretch of grass. 

A friend, unacquainted with geology, yet eying 
these specimens critically, once remarked: 44 I 
thought I understood your garden expenses to 
have been trivial at the very outstart? Unless 
you’ve friends in the carting business, these stones 
must have cost something considerable.” 

14 They cost me the use of a wheelbarrow, two 
boys’ time two hours, and a walk,” replied Miss 

I>-. 14 1 got them on the lots, where as likely 

specimens can be picked up any day. In their 
former sphere of life, they doubtless did good ser¬ 
vice in the way of baking, boiling, stewing, and 
are none the less useful here, although, I flatter 
myself, decidedly more ornamental.” 

Closer examination led to the discovery that 
this dainty, really artistic piece of rock-work was 
composed entirely of rusty tins! Skilful arrange¬ 
ment, some common paint, and a sprinkling of 
sand, aided a deception few were clever enough to 
detect. Anxious to disclose a leakage somewhere, 

this visitor questioned Miss L-in reference to 

earth for filling in, and was informed that it was 
gathered from the street in the fall. Exposure to 
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one winter’s cold rendering it fit for every ordi¬ 
nary gardening purpose. 

This lady has found uses for many things usually 
thrown away as worthless. One of the loveliest 
hanging-baskets in her garden’s round is an old 
wash-basin, with gnarled roots about it, and sus¬ 
pended by a chain such as any hardware dealer 
sells for six oents a yard. Another novel feature 
is a rustic box, odorous with golden-dropped, sea- 
green musk. This box is nothing more nor less 
than an ordinary pudding-pan, with splints of 
kindling-wood, the bark left on, fastened around 
it, then varnished. The family fruit-cans, and, 
latterly, compressed-beef cans, for which the gro¬ 
cer has no use, find a place somewhere. Up the 
shed posts or along the shady fence side, filled 
with trailing plants and painted bronze, brown or 
green, they form a very attractive feature. 

For almost any out-door painting this helpfiil 
woman declares that bristles from a worn-out 
window-brush, fastened tightly around an old 
pen-holder, are quite good enough. As for perfo¬ 
rating tins, a hatchet, a nail, a brick and a toler¬ 
ably strong right arm, will do it. For removing 
the tops of fruit-cans, set them on hot coals a mo¬ 
ment, then a half brick, or cobble-stone, fitted into 
the opening, will enable any one, capable of using 
a nail and hammer, to make a hole in the side for 
the purpose of fastening wherever wanted. Use 
fine wire for securing roots or bark; either painted 
or varnished, this will last two or more seasons. 

Miss L-has discovered that fine wire and hoop- 

skirt springs form a neat lattice-work for vines, 
and afford no highway for that enemy of city gar¬ 
dens, the cat. Preserve the woven covering, as it 
prevents overheating, straighten out the springs, 
cross them, either in squares or diamonds, then 
fasten with wire, and, if desired, paint. Strips of 
leathor tacked over the join secures the frame. It 
will last at least two years, or can be easily ar¬ 
ranged so as to be taken down and kept indoors 
through the winter, when it will serve a much 
longer period. 

Miss L- recommends an excellent water¬ 

proof varnish, prepared without alcohol. Take 
three parts, by weight, of pale shellac, one part of 
spirits of sal-ammoniac, and six or eight of water. 
Shake them together in a bottle, then cork up for 
twelve hours. Next place in an earthen vessel 
over the fire, and boil, with constant stirring, until 
the shellac is dissolved. This solution may be 
used for staining wood, and at the same time ren¬ 
dering it water-proof. It also readily dissolves 
certain aniline colors, as green, yellow, etc.; and 
can be employed for the purpose of imparting a 
permanent color, not in the least affected by mois¬ 
ture. The basin-basket, described, has a coating 
of this varnish, and Is quite as pretty as any article 
at the florists, with the additional advantage of 
hanging within reach of all. 

In fact, one little spot proves “Conclusively how 
much brightness and beauty lies within reach, 
and needs only to be laid hold of to become a real 
home comfort and delight. For instance, there 
are the fruit-cans. Somebody else may own the 
garden, or perhaps there is none, but anybody 
might pick up a can and a nail, then somewhere, 


there’s a post, or a shady sill, a little earth and a 
seed. 

“A friend of mine,” said Miss L-, “a seam¬ 

stress, who lived in a second-story room up a nar¬ 
row court, and was much annoyed by an opposite 
neighbor’s prying gaze, took a hint from these 
cans. A row of them nailed along the window¬ 
sill, and filled with running-vines, not only 
shielded her, but brought rest and refreshment. 
The hanging of a curtain would have set idle 
tongues to running, putting up cans was a signal 
for others, and by the time summer came around 
again the court was all in bloom.” 

Will any other bit of God’s earth be brighter 
next year for this glance at one little spot? 


MY GIRLS AND I. 

BY CHATTY BROOKS. 

SECOND SERIES.—No. 7. 

““TTTHAT do you think of this?” Baid Lofc- 
V/\/ tie, to-day, as she read an item that has 
' f been going the rounds in all the news¬ 
papers, from Maine to California. And then she 
read aloud a recipe for starching black calico 
dresses by dipping them in sweet milk. 

I had often read the recipe, and every time I 
was vexed, and said if women were editors this 
abomination would cease, for no lady could stand 
it to wear a dress that had been dipped in milk. 
We all know that if a cow kicks over the pail and 
the milk is splashed on a woman’s dress, she 
changes it'immediately, or washes it onfc, and a 
man is just as particular, if he meets with a 
similar mishap. I know that my George Nelson 
used to milk a kicking cow which we owne4, and 
very often a soft towel, wet in warm water, was 
called into requisition to wash a splash off from 
his sleeve. 

No woman is likely to have more than one 
black calioo at a time, and I think she could stand 
it—that one dress from among all her others—if it 
were not starched at all. That would be prefer¬ 
able to having it dipped in sweet milk and be 
punished by the filthy, unclean odor and the pre¬ 
sence of the myriads of flies that would be at¬ 
tracted to the good living the dress afforded. It is 

not pleasant to contemplate, and we hope the re¬ 
cipe will reach the end of its journey and, like the 
stubborn mule in the long-ago school book, “ sink 
to rise no more.” 

Tuesday.— One thing makes me feel so sorry, 
that is, to see young girls uneasy, and fidgety, 
and unnatural, and—I do hate to say it trying to 
attract attention, especially that of young men. 
It is only a species of girlish vanity and they will 
get over it after awhile, but we grown people un¬ 
derstand it, and it is pitiable to ns. One of my 
girls is that way; she inclines to be coquettish, 
and flirty, and vain, will toss her head to make 
her ear-rings sparkle, will put her hand up to her 
face, pensively, to show her rings and bracelet, 
and if she is entering a church or store, will stand 
lightly on the steps with the skipping motion of a 
tomtit, for no other purpose only to show her 
dainty little No. 2s, and the trim ankle peeping 
out from the snowy hems, or the delicate embroi- 
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dery of pretty skirts. She manages very adroitly 
to drop her veil, or glove, or handkerchief, when 
a crowd of young men are standing about, or 
when one of them is walking behind her, and she 
wants to attract his attention. She sings one 
octave higher than any other person. She selects 
a seat so that the prettiest side of her hat or the 
prettiest arrangement of her curls will be on the 
44 congregation side.” She is scheming and artful, 
and yet she wears the most innocent ways; while 
she plots with all the secretiveness of a wily de¬ 
tective. I could shake her sometimes when I see 
her laughing just purposely to show her white 
teeth or the dimples in her cheeks, or to make the 
sparkles come in her sunny brown eyes. Ah, the 
cunning of the fbx is under all these pretty bland¬ 
ishments and disguises! Her voice is melodious, 
and that is why she so frequently speaks aloud in 
the vestibule of the church, or when riding past a 
crowd. She manages to have her gossamer veil 
stream from her hat, and loose ends of ribbons 
flutter in the wind, and curls slip loose and lie 
caressingly on her white neck; and yet it all 
seems to happen with an artless grace that is per¬ 
fectly charming and natural. She would blush to 
be called bold, or immodest, or coquettish; she 
would weep tears of angry resentment at the im¬ 
putation ; and yet she is really all of these. 

The young man we call Orga Torix—you re¬ 
member him—escorted her home from the last 
Thursday night lecture, and I walked behind 
them with Tudie and Kitten. It was beautiful 
moonligjtit, and I heard the little flirt quoting 
poetry something about the “silver moon,” and 
she hung on Torix’s arm as helplessly as though 
she were a feeble octogenarian, while she looked 
up into his eyes with a languishing, die-away ex¬ 
pression that was very disgusting to practical, 
matter-of-fact woman. 

I don’t say anything to her about this, because 
I think it belongs to some girls to be silly, and 
sentimental, and shallow, and 1 know her mother 
was just exactly like her twenty years ago; but I 
do talk in an off-hand way to all the girls about 
being modest, and unassuming, and cautious 
about their behavior in public. There is no charm 
in woman equal to modesty; it adorns, and beau¬ 
tifies, and covers a multitude of defects. 

I remember when I was a girl, if my brothers 
were speaking of a young woman, and wanted to 
say of her the best thing that could be put into 
language, it always was couched in the tender 
words, “ She is so modest.” I was astonished 
when, from among all the pretty, and good, and 
lovable young women in our whole township, my 
brother Tom chose for a wife little, dark, dumpy 
Lutie Fairfield. I could hardly believe my own 
ears when he told me that Lutie was his choice. 
There was Josie Hamilton, tall, and fair, and 
robust, and full of fun, I was sure she would have 
found favor in his sight before little Lutie, for she 
and Tom were always such good friends, and 
always laughing and running jokes on each other. 
Then there was Sybiila Hunt, with her queenly 
figure, and black eyes, and raven curls, a girl who 
was equal to any emergency; she could officiate 
at the bedside of the dying, fill the moderator’s 


chair with honor if called into it at a public meet¬ 
ing, survey a puzzling piece of land that farmers 
had quibbled over, make gilt-edged butter, or 
work any place that a sensible, intellectual or 
domestic woman had to. I did wish Tom would 
take a liking to dear ’Biila Hunt; but, no, he 
turned from all, and worshipped at the shrine of 
brown, little, pug-nosed blushing Lutie Fairfield. 
Lutie’s mouth was large, and her upper teeth 
jutted over, and her gray eyes were prominent 
and bulged out, and her voice was fine and 
squeaky as a little fiddle, and her shoulders 
round and stooping. 

I said, before I thought how wrong it was: “ O 
Tom, why didn’t you choose a lady-like woman!” 

He smiled like the kingliest man in the world, 
and replied: “Lutie’s worth all the women in 
Ohio. Oh, she’s so modest!” 

Yes, she was very modest; the pretty glow of 
blushes were always rosy, and ready to come and 
go. She was so pure and good. 

Anothor of my girls is always complaining. I 
know very well how this comes about. She is 
the pet at home, and has grown a little selfish, and 
to thinking too much and too often of herself. 
This is the fault of the mother. Any mother can 
make her children, especially her daughters, 
petulant, and babyish, and weak. I am well 
acquainted with the mother, and know just how 
she has brought up her daughter, and I hesitated 
when she wanted me to take the girl under my 
care. She has been accustomed to magnifying 
every little ache and ailment, and dwelling upon 
it selfishly. 

She will rise in the morning and come to the 
table—generally the last one—and she will say: 
44 1 didn’t get to sleep very much last night. I 
heard the clock strike twelve, one, two and three; 
and I had such a horrible dream of being chased 
by a sheep.” Some one will pass her the baked 
potatoes, and she will say: 44 No, I’ll not take one, 
I had such a burning pain in my stomach yester¬ 
day that I must be careful.” Then she will rise 
and pour boiling water in her tea, and just as she 
sits down will say: “Tudie, put the cat out; if 
there’s anything I hate it is to have a cat walling 
up its yellow orbs a* when I eat. A little of 
the gravy, please—but, oh dear, I got my sleeve 
in the cream!” And then she runs to the pantry, 
and fussoa round, and calls one of the girls to get 
her the washbasin with a little warm water in it. 
She comes back to the table with, 44 1 am so ner¬ 
vous this morning!” and she holds her hand over 
the region of her heart, and rolls up her pale blue 
eyes. Pretty soon she leaves the table to fix her 
collar, saying: “I’ve stood that scratching at my 
neck as long as I can.” After breakfast she comes 
to me with, “ My hair is coming out so badly; do 
you know what would prevent it? I’m ’fraid I’ll 
lose all of it yet.” I tell her what to do. And I 
am very busy cutting out and fitting the waist of 
a dress, when she comes again with, “ One of my 
great toe nails is growing thick and stubby, and 
it pains all the time. What would you do if you 
were me?” 

I say: 44 Bathe your feet in warm water, and 
scrape the top of the nail in the centre with a bit 
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of broken glass, and then wear shoes a size 
larger.” 

“ O auntie, my shoes are a mile too largo now! 
Just see!” and she thrusts out a clubby foot that 
spills over the sides, runs back, and bulges up at 
the toes. 

At dinner-time she has the girls looking at her 
eyes to see if they are not unusually red. She 
thinks she feels symptoms of inflammation. She 
takes supreme pleasure while at the table of tell¬ 
ing an old family yam about her grandfather hav¬ 
ing a crimson flannel cockade given him by 
General Lafayette. 

While we sit at the table, Josephine, in taking 
something out of her pocket, drops her kid gloves, 
which my complaining lassie picks up, saying: 
“Thank fortune, I don’t have to wear number 
sixes!” and she puts on the old gloves, and makes 


her hand into a fist, and laughs immoderately at 
the loose fit. 

She is always afraid to go out alone at night, 
even to the cistern pump; and if she reads any¬ 
thing frightful before she retires, she always keeps 
her lamp burning. She never thinks of going to 
bed without looking under it for burglars, or 
fiendish men intent on murder. 

She is always thinking of herself; always mag¬ 
nifying every ailment and misfortune; always fear¬ 
ful of lightning, and tornadoes, and rain storms, 
and drought, and famine, and pestilence, aifd con¬ 
tagion. She keeps a full supply of quack medi¬ 
cines for “ toning up the stomach,” “ giving an 
appetite,” “enriching the blood,” “assisting the 
liver,” “regulating the bowels,” “helping na¬ 
ture,” and “rectifying derangements.” Poor 
girl I 
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LAYING DOWN THE LIFE FOR FRIENDS. 

BY REV. CHAUNCEY GILES. 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.”—J ohn xv., 13. 

L OVE is life. If the love is natural, the life is 
natural. If tho love is spiritual, the life is 
spiritual. If the love is evil, the life is evil. 
If the love is good, the life is good. In all cases 
the love is the measure of the quality and degree 
of the life, for it is the life. 

The first degree of love in the order of time is 
the natural. It is tho love of this world, and of 
the things of this world. Its various derivative 
forms aro called natural affections. It is also the 
love of self This is a good love when it keeps its 
place. It is right for us to love ourselves and the 
world, our children and friends. Natural delights 
aro good in their degree aud kind. The Lord 
created us to enjoy this life, to derive pleasure 
from all its possessions and relations. But it is 
only good when it is estimated at its true value. 
It Is the lowest form of life. It is temporary, and 
when judged by the highest standards, by the 
true end of life, it is only an apparent good. 

But it becomes evil as soon as it is over-esti¬ 
mated, as it is by every one before regeneration. 
The natural degree of life was formed to be the 
foot, and it assumes to be the head. It was de¬ 
signed to be merely an instrument in the produc¬ 
tion of higher forms of life; but it absorbs all the 
sap and vigor of the troe, and “ produces leaves 
only.” It is now practically regarded as the only 
real life, and it is so called. To be successful, for¬ 
tunate, is to obtain an abundance of the things of 
this life; and life itself is regarded as existence in 
the material body. All the common forms of 
thought and modes of expression confirm the 
truth, that we do practically regard this world as 
the real world, and this life as the real life, and its 
possessions as the real, substantial good. When 
this state of the mind is mentioned in the Word, 
it is sometimes called life, though in truth it is 


death. Consequently we find it written, “ Who¬ 
soever will save his life shall lose it; but whoso¬ 
ever will lose his life for my sake, the same shall 
save it.” Here we find the apparent and the real 
life contrasted. Onr life is the natural, evil life, 
and if we try to save it, that is, if we live only as 
natural men, and seek only to enjoy the pleasures 
of this life, we shall lose our spiritual and eternal 
life. But if we subdue and destroy our, evil life, 
we shall save our spiritual and eternal life. 

This over-estimate of our natural life is the in¬ 
version of true order. It must, therefore, be cor¬ 
rected before we can be truly said to live. We 
must “ lay it down.” We must cease to regard it 
os the real good. We must bring these natural 
loves, which assume to rule over us, into subjec¬ 
tion to the true order of life. In this order they 
are servants, and they must be made to serve. 
They are not friends in any sense. In a true order 
of life they are good and faithful servants. In an 
inverted order; they are usurpers and enemies, and 
must be put down. 

And they must be put down for our friends. 
Who or what, then, are they? Speaking gene¬ 
rally and abstractedly, the truth is onr friend. 
“Ye are my friends,” said the Lord, “if ye do 
whatsoever I command yon.” All the Lord's 
commandments are truths. We can all see that 
if there is any true path of life, those directions 
which point out the way without any mistakes are 
our true friends, for they show us how we may 
escape the dangers of error and secure the highest 
ends of life. So far as these truths are embodied 
in persons, those persons become onr friends, and 
the only true friends we have. 

A true friend desires to help us, and not himself 
He favors us and helps us along when we go ri ght, 
but he hinders and opposes us if we go wrong. 
“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” A tens 
friend stands by us as long as be can do us good, 
and he leaves us when, by so doing, he can serve 
us more effectually than by remaining with ns. 
He assists us in our weakness; reproves us hr 
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our errors; encourages us when we despond and 
faint; chides os when we linger and halt in the 
path of duty; rejoices in our real prosperity; 
grieves at our adversity, and sympathizes with us 
always. His hand is ever extended to help, to 
sustain, to guide us. Such a friend is the truth. 
It is the straight path to the true goal of life, it is 
the light which always shines, whether clouds ob¬ 
scure our minds or not. It never deserts us, 
though we may forsake it. So far as' any one is 
the embodiment of the truth, so far is he a friend 
to every one, though.he may appear to be an 
enemy. The Lord is such a friend. These are the 
friends mentioned in our text, for whom we ought 
to lay down our life. And so far as we do, it be¬ 
comes a test of our love for them. 

By “laying down our life,” however, is not 
meant the giving up of our life in this world, the 
separation of the soul and body. A man may ex¬ 
pose himself to certain death in battle; he may 
surrender himself into the hands of the execu¬ 
tioner, or go voluntarily to the stake and give his 
body to the flames, and yet not lay down his life 
for. his friends. He may do all these things for 
the love of glory, or some other evil love. He 
may regard himself first in his surrender of his 
natural, life. But we only lay down our life for 
our friends when we give up our selfish and 
worldly loves for them. This is the most difficult 
thing we can do, and thus it becomes the severest 
test of our love for them. 

But there arc those, perhaps more than we 
think, who do possess this “ greater love.” There 
are parents who lay down their life for their chil¬ 
dren, and children who do it for their parents, 
husbands for their wives, wives for husbands, and 
friends for friends. And the exhibition of this 
love by whomsoever exercised, is one of the 
noblest and most beautiful sights in the world. 
You have seen it—-perhaps you are doing it your¬ 
self. You have seen a son, noble and dutiful, 
foregoing his own pleasures, postponing or giving 
up entirely his most deeply cherished plans, for a 
father or a mother; restraining the impulses of 
youth and giving up entirely his strength to be 
the stay and the staff for the feebleness and de¬ 
crepitude of age. You have seen a daughter, with 
beautiful and touching tenderness, lay down the 
delights of youth, the pleasures of social life, and 
give up, one by one, some dearly cherished tastes 
and habits, and it may be hopes and affections 
treasured in the inmost shrine of her heart, to 
watch over aged and infirm parents, to lift the 
burdens which often, press so heavily upon us 
toward the close of our earthly life, to minister to 
their many wants, to be their hands and their feet, 
a light to their eyes, and a song of joy in their 
hearts. 

You have seen a wife and mother, with a devo¬ 
tion which has no parallel, lay down her own 
worldly and selfish life upon the altar of her affec¬ 
tions. Many of you who hear me may be doing 
it now. Day by day you go the round of domestic 
duty. You lay down your youth and the beauty 
and freshness of life’s morning. You give up the 
home that sheltered you in infancy and childhood; 
the patient and tender care of parental affection. 


Many give up wealth for poverty; luxurious ease 
and freedom from all care, for daily toil and pain¬ 
ful solicitude for others. They give their strength 
and the fresh vigor of their prime. Patiently and 
tenderly they vait and watch, and renounce, 
weaving the web of others’ lives with threads 
drawn from their own, and in manifold ways fore¬ 
going their own wishes, denying themselves and 
offering up their own lives, for those dearer than 
life, and often for a poor and cold return. 

The days of martyrdom and heroic self-sacrifice 
are not yet passed. The four walls of many of our 
dwellings enclose the scene of tragedies as painful, 
as heroic and sublime, as was ever enacted on any 
stage, or wrought out by fire and sword in days of 
persecution and blood. There are noble offerings 
of love to duty; a weary, painful, protracted wast¬ 
ing of life by inches, where the light of all hope 
fades as a summer sun, and the darkness is seen 
approaching, with slow but sure and steady step, 
like a stormy night. The warmth of affection 
wanes, and the cold of neglect comes creeping on, 
as winter cools and chills, and turns to ice in his 
frozen bosom the fervid summer and bounteous 
autumn. Aye, there is more than this. There is 
blood. Not the red current that flows in the veins 
of our bodies, but the blood of a higher and nobler 
life. There is torture, worthier of its infernal 
origin than ever racked the bones or stretched the 
quivering flesh, in the dungeons of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. There is the slow torture of a sensitive life; 
the pulling out, as it were, fibre by fibro, of the 
living soul. Death in battle or by the hands of the 
executioner, or even at the stake, is nothing com¬ 
pared with this. In the roar and din of conflicting 
armies, men are hurried on by excitement, and 
they become unconscious of danger and suffering. 
Even the martyr is sustained by the stimulus of 
applauding and sympathizing crowds. If the pain 
is great, it is momentary. A flash, a stroke, or at 
most a few moments of agony, and all is over. 
But this immolation of the soul is by slow and 
painful degrees, with no sympathy. It is suffered 
alone. 

These are some natural examples of the general 
truth of our text, which fall within the observation 
of alL But there is a sense in which it is appli¬ 
cable to all, in every station, to the rich and poor, 
the learned and the ignorant, the prosperous and 
the unfortunate. All who become regenerated 
and attain a true spiritual life, must lay down 
their natural life, their selfish and worldly loves; 
and the degree in ^hich they do it is the measure 
of their spiritual life. Let us apply the test to 
ourselves and see how we can stand the trial. 

Our real and true friend is the love of spiritual 
goodness and truth, the love of learning it and 
obeying it. How many of you, my friends, love 
the truth better than any selfish or worldly inte¬ 
rest? How many are willing to lay down your 
natural delights, your worldly hopes, your selfish 
pleasures, your business, your office, to break up 
your selfish relations, to sever your natural ties, 
to abstain from vicious habits, to consider your¬ 
selves, in all aspects of your life, as spiritual and 
immortal beings, if the truth demands one or all 
of these things ? The truth does demand of you 
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to put your own interest on a level with your 
neighbor’s in all your business. Can you do it? 
Can you lay down so much of your natural life for 
your friend, justice, as to do that? Can you look 
to his interests as well as your own ? If you em¬ 
ploy others in the house or shop, the store or field, 
can you look to their interests as well, as really, 
as fhlly, as your own ? Can you treat them as you 
would wish to be treated, if you were in their 
place? Can you be kind, considerate and just to 
them? Can you in any respect lay down your 
natural life for them ? 

If you labor for others, do you look to the inte¬ 
rests of those who employ you, as well as your 
own? Are you diligent, faithfol, willing to give 
the just measure of your strength and ability? 
When your selfish and worldly interests come in 
collision with theirs, can you give them up, so far 
as the truth requires? 

You are all links in a vast web of social rela¬ 
tions. You talk of each other’s interests and 
actions; you discuss each other’s opinions, charac¬ 
ter and conduct. Are you as considerate and ten¬ 
der of their reputation and honor as you wish 
them to be of your own? Are you unwilling to 
believe evil of any one until you are compelled to 
do it? If you hear an evil report, do you conceal 
it, and bury it in silence? Do you throw the 
mantle of charity over the failings of others, and 
try to find the good in them? When unkind 
thoughts arise in your mind against them, when 
pride, or envy, or jealousy, or any evil intention 
manifests itself, have you a sufilcient love of the 
truth, and for your neighbor, to lay it down? 
When others speak plain and true things about 
you—point out your evils—can you be thankful 
for it as for a great favor conferred upon you? 
Can you put down the uprising solfhood, and con¬ 
sent to remain indebted to your friend for a time 
without any over-anxiety to repay him by a 
similar service? Can you, from a regard to the 
truth, lay down every or any disposition you find 
in your heart to detract from the minds of others, 
to say sharp and unkind things, to utter harsh 
judgments, and to poison the currents of social 
life? 

The interests of our spiritual nature ought to be 
valued more highly than any natural good. But 
are they? Do you think as much of your spiritual 
as of your natural wants? Are you anxious to 
learn what they are, and to provide the means of 
supplying them ? Are you ready to give up the 
necessary time, and money, and thought ? When 
a spiritual and a natural good are fhirly placed in 
competition, and you must choose the one or the 
other, which would you regard as your friend? 
Which would you lay down? Which do you lay 
down? 

We have only to watch the voluntary motions 
of our own minds, to observe in what direction 
our thoughts tend, to what ends our affections 
draw us, for a single day, to see clearly how strong 
our natural life is, and how weak our spiritual— 
how much the love of self and the world is re¬ 
garded as our life, as our true friend, and how 
hard it is to lay it down. 

All the trials, the cares, the conditions, the fears, 


and the so-called misfortunes of life, have their 
origin and cause in this worldly love, and in the 
necessity of laying it down. So strong are these 
natural desires, that few, if any, of us lay them 
down until we are compelled to, or are led by a 
long series of disappointments to see that they are 
only an apparent, not a real good. You have all 
had some love that was stronger than your love 
for the truth. Some thing, some end or some 
person that you cherished and guarded as your 
life; that you have lived, and labored, and watched, 
and prayed for; something so desirable, so dear 
in your estimation, that you would lay down all 
other things for it, and you may have been called 
upon to give up the treasure. While you were 
just entering upon its enjoyment, you have seen 
it vanish away. It has been torn from your re¬ 
luctant grasp while you dung to it with the 
tenadty of life. You may have seen the blow 
coming; you have trembled, and struggled, and 
prayed, 44 O, my Father, if it be possible let this 
cup pass from me;” and you have not bowed 
humbly and meekly while your heart finished the 
petition, 44 Not my will, but Thine be done.” But 
the cup is put to your lips, and you must drink it 
to its bitterest dregs. Why is it? It is that you 
may love the things of this world—your friends, 
your children, your husbands and wives—not 
less, perhaps, but the things that relate to your 
spiritual interests the more. It is that you may 
have a greater love, for which you can lay down 
your natural life, in whatever pleasing and beauti¬ 
ful forms it may be embodied, when your spiritual 
interests require it. 

But whether you are called upon in the Divine 
Providence to sustain these great trials or not, you 
are called to lay down your life daily, hourly, lit¬ 
tle by little. You are called upon to quell the 
rising murmur against the Lord for some want of 
success in natural things, for the privation and 
want you must undergo, for the labor you must 
endure; to slay, in their inception, envious and 
jealous thoughts of others; to check the unkind 
word ere it flies like an arrow from the tongue; to 
restrain the foot when it would hurry you away 
into some evil; to cut off the right hand when 
lifted to do a wrong; to pluck out the right eye 
when it looks to any worldly or selfish lust; to 
give up personal comfort and ease when a greater 
good demands it; to hush the clamors of selfish 
desires; to deny yourself; and in all things to lay 
down the natural life for the spiritual and eternal 
life. 

We often think that we copld make great sacri- 
fioes if we were called upon; that we could do 
some great, heroic and noble action. And doubt¬ 
less we could, though it might not be the laying 
down of our life for our Mends, but the cherish¬ 
ing of a stronger selfishness. If you wish to do 
something really great and heroic; if you wish to 
put your love for your spiritual friends to the 
severest test, try to lay down your life for others 
in all your daily actions. Think of them kindly; 
speak to them gently; treat them lovingly; per¬ 
form your duty faithfully; act in every relation 
justly; obey the truth promptly; and in all the 
little and comparatively unimportant contracts of 
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life, lay down the life of self cheerfully. Do it for 
all, for husband and wife, for parent and child, for 
brother and sister, for servant and master, for 
buyer and seller, for acquaintance and stranger, 
for lover and friend. Do this, and your life must 
be more than angelic if you do not find self-denial 
a renunciation that will tax all your heroism and 
strength. 

We sometimes meet with persons who are striv¬ 
ing to die such a death, and to live such a life; 
and when we do, we meet with angels. It matters 
not in what outward garb they appear, how rich 
in this world’s goods, or how poor, with how 
many or how few earthly friends. They may live 
in the remote alley; they may dress in worn and 
faded garments; their hands may be soiled and 
hard with labor; they may be uncultivated in 
manner; they may have little or nothing in the 
external to commend them to us, and yet they are 
angels. They are in the society of angels, and 
they are bound to them by indissoluble ties. 
Heaven is within them, though all without is poor 
and rude. 

But this heavenly beauty and loveliness is ex¬ 
hibited in clearer and, if possible, in nobler forms 
in those who have had much to resign. “He 
loveth much to whom much is forgiven.” There 
are those who have possessed a large amount of 
this world’s goods, and who have enjoyed them 
highly. Their natural tastes have been highly 
cultivated, their habits have been formed by that 
culture, by those associations and instrumentalities 
which wealth or high social position alone can se¬ 
cure. They have a fine sense of the beautiful, 
and a keen relish for natural delights. They have 
been unused to hardship and daily toil, and their 
natural passions are vehement and strong. When 
you see such persons lay all these things down, if 
in the Divine Providence they are called to do it, 
meeting the rude contacts of life patiently, taking 


up its burdens cheerfully, you see an exhibition 
of true nobleness, of heroic self-renunciation, that 
has no parallel in human life. They do really lay 
down their life, and the action of their language is, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
Such natures do not become morose and misan¬ 
thropic; they do not fret and complain. Their 
temper is sweet anU their soul serene, and when 
called upon for some new sacrifice, they lay down 
their life freely and meekly upon the altar of that 
greater love for the greater friend, 
i This is what our Lord did for us. With the in¬ 
firm humanity, He assumed all tendencies to evil 
'possible to us, and by temptation-combats He 
overcame them and laid them down. “ I lay down 
my life for the sheep.’ ’ It was the laying down of 
this life that caused the bloody sweat of Geth- 
semane, and the despairing cry upon Calvary. It 
was the test of His love for us, and the degree in 
which we lay down our life, is the measure of our 
love for Him, and our love for Him is the measure 
of the good we can receive from Him. 

As the Lord laid down His life that He might 
take it again, so we are called to lay down our life 
that we may receive a higher and better. As the 
lower is put off, the higher descends; as selfish 
and worldly loves and hopes of earthly good fade 
away, the love of the Lord and the neighbor, and 
the ineffable blessedness of Heaven draw near, 
and become more real. 

Brethren and friends, commence this work of 
renunciation, if you have not; carry it on with 
more vigor if you have begun it. Be patient, be 
humble, be firithful, be docile, be tender, and gen¬ 
tle, and pure, be thorough in your work. Be in¬ 
dexible in your fealty to the truth, and persevere 
unto the end. Deny yourselves, take up your 
cross daily, and follow the Lord. “ For whosoever 
will Save his life shall lose it; but whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it.” 
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THOUGHTS. 

SUGGESTED BY “ VARA’S QUERIES.” 

BY MRS. M. O. J0HN80N. 

AR A ’ ’ is not alone in her difficulties. The 
first one, I think, presents itself to every 
mother of boys. I certainly would not 
attempt to give advice on this point, speaking at 
all as one having authority, for it is one of the 
hard places in my experience; but only would try 
to help another, if I may, by the thoughts that 
occur to me, and the means I am trying. 

It seems to me that children, girls and boys 
alike, should have a regular weekly allowance. 
How much, of course, must depend on the pa¬ 
rents’ means and judgment; and sometimes on 
the tendencies of the child. Encourage them, too, 
to earn money as soon as they are able. There are 
various ways that suggest themselves, especially 
if you live in the country. It has always seemed 
to me unwise and unfair to demand children’s ser¬ 


vices as a right, and punish or reprove them if 
they manifest an unwilling spirit. Their playtime 
is their property, their own especial right, and 
very dear to them. We would not like to be called 
from our sewing-machines, in the middle of a 
seam, or from our pretty laces and muslins half- 
ironed, to wait on somebody; and we might not 
be very gracious about it. Their employments are 
of just as much importance and interest to them 
as ours to us. How often is a real self-denial exer¬ 
cised, in compliance with a parent’s wish, and 
meets little or no appreciation. How often is a 
child ordered to run up-stairs for one thing and 
another, to go and tell Katy this, or Patrick that, 
to draw the baby’s carriage, or take these letters 
to the post-office, and be quick about it. How 
seldom are remembered the little words, “ please,” 
and “thank you,” that cost nothing, but profit 
much. At least, let us make our requests courte¬ 
ously, as we would of a neighbor, and thank our 
children pleasantly. And I think it is well to 
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make a small cash payment for many of their ser¬ 
vices. I do not mean, of course, every time a 
child carries a message to the cook, or picks up a 
ball of yarn, or hands mother her scissors—that 
would make them mean and niggardly enough— 
but for things that cost them effort and time. 

It is an excellent plan to give a boy a garden- 
patch ; and after having it ploughed and prepared 
for him, allow him to raise vegetables, and sell 
them. You can buy them yourself, or let him 
peddle them in the neighborhood, or at the provi¬ 
sion-stores. Most boys count this “good fun.” 
Then, in berry and nutting-tirae, the chances are 
plenty, and they enjoy both the work and the 
profits. 

My eldest boy began gardening at four years 
old. That is, he planted a few kernels of corn in 
the flower-plat, and we did not know it till the 
tiny green blades came to light. We let them 
grow; they looked odd, to be sure, among the 
flowers, but for from unsightly; and the corn 
ripened just in time for a birthday present to 
grandma. The next year, Frank had a good-sized 
bed; and every year since, has raised vegetables 
for sale; peas, beans, corn, beets and so on; the 
ground was ploughed for him; but after the heavy 
work was done, the rest was left wholly to him. 
Ho selected his own seeds, planted, watered and 
hoed, and had the proceeds. The vegetables were 
mostly used on our own table; but he measured 
them fairly, and received the market price for 
them. 

He had a present of some hens, took care of 
them himself, and sold eggs and chickens. He 
lias never lost his relish for either this work or 
gardening; and now, at about fourteen, employs 
much of his time out of school in these ways, and 
his little brother learns from him. 

Methods like these result in great good. Of 
course, the child’s natural tastes and abilities de¬ 
termine just what means should bo’chosen. Gar¬ 
dening, for instance, keeps a boy, who likes it, 
happily and usefully employed; and is in the 
highest degree hoalthftil. It tends directly to 
teach him the value of money. He can hardly 
help acquiring knowledge, and exercising thought 
and memory. It trains him in habits of industry, 
forecast, perseverance and economy. 

It is a good opportunity to give instruction, 
easily and pleasantly, in book-keeping, in connec¬ 
tion with any gardening or mechanical business in 
which he engages. It is well for him to make out 
regular bills, even when his parents are the pur¬ 
chasers. 

Then, if to these good business habits, you can 
add charity and self-denial, you do much toward 
training him in Christian living and thinking. I 
do not believe that children should be urged to 
put their money into mission-boxes, for some far- 
off and doubtftil good, that they cannot see or 
realize; nor to give all their money for any pur¬ 
pose, however good. No Christian man gives 
away all his business revenue; no woman all her 
income; nor would any be justified in doing so. 
But all our worldly wealth, our time and talents, 
may and should be consecrated. Everything 
Should be turned to good uses, and held in the 


I spirit of Christian fidelity, truth and good-wifl. 

! And this is the lesson we should aim to teach our 
children, by precept and example. 

Christmas and birthday gifts are a great help in 
keeping alive a generous spirit Hardly a child, 
brought up in a home of affection, and having the 
means at his disposal, will be reluctant to purchase 
little gilts at these seasons; and there are count¬ 
less things that cost very little, that yet are pretty 
and useful; and when received as tokens of love, 
give as real pleasure as costly presents. There is 
no objection possible to giving our children money 
at these times, Christmas especially, for this very 
purpose; but this need not take the place of their 
own money; rather supplement it. 

It is not usually difficult to awaken pity and 
sympathy in children, when a real need is brought 
before them. Kind people may differ about the 
objects of charity; but “the field is the world,” 
and “ The Children's Mission to the Destitute Chil¬ 
dren,” for instance; the “Home for Little Wan¬ 
derers,” and the like, have the ring of peculiar 
fitness. Suppose, for once, you make this experi¬ 
ment. Take your boy to one of these or similar 
homes; let him personally see the children thus 
benefited; the various rooms and provision made 
for their comfort and instruction; explain to him 
how the money contributed is used, and why it is 
needed. Tell him stories of children that have 
been in these very homes, and been blessed and 
saved by their influences. 

After he has had time to think it over, perhaps 
when you are yourself sending a contribution, or 
repairing a half-worn garment for one of them, 
ask him if he would like to give something to help 
these children. But never require it; do not even 
urge it, or seem disappointed if he refuses. Let 
him alone, he will think the more. We must 
wait and hope for the growth of the Bweet flower 
of charity, as he waits for his corn and peas. 

Another object that seems to me equally im¬ 
portant is aiding to protect dumb animals; and in 
this direction it is very easy to lead a child of good 
disposition. I do not believe one lives, born in a 
happy home, and taught by word i^id example to 
treat animals kindly, who will wilfully abuse 
them. Children do hurt, and tease even their 
pets, but almost always from thoughtlessness or 
want of instruction. They may easily be trained 
to be gentle themselves, to take thoughtful care of 
the animals around them, and also to take a per¬ 
sonal interest in helping to protect these in 
general. 

With regard to expenditures for themselves, it 
is well to let them, in some degree, learn by expe¬ 
rience. It would not be wise or kind to refuse 
advice. Give them the benefit of your judgment; 
say not only, “ That is not best,” but explain the 
reason. Yet let there be no commands , beyond a 
prohibition of really hurtful purchases. Sensa¬ 
tional books and papers, cigars, etc., of course, 
should not bo allowed. But if a boy or girl is 
bent on an unwise purchase, it is sometimes the 
very best and kindest thing to let the experiment 
be tried—only never say, “ I told you so!” When 
it foils, do not count the trouble small—it is not so 
to your children. Give ready sympathy and en- 
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couragement, though usually it is not wise to 
make up the loss; the next time, probably, your 
advice will be welcomed and heeded. 

Judgment must be formed mainly by experi¬ 
ence ; and it is far better to begin while the outlay 
and probable loss are small, and there are home 
sympathy and help to turn to, than in after years, 
when, at best, the burdens will be heavy, and dis¬ 
appointment may prove disaster. 

The timidity “Vara” mentions, is, of course, 
constitutional, and time and patience will best 
answer its needs. Anything like force is worse 
than useless. 

You remember, perhaps, Mozart’s dread of a 
trumpet, in childhood. His father attempted to 
overcome this, by having one played in his pre¬ 
sence, regar&ng his fear only as a childish whim. 
But the boy instantly grew faint, and the trumpet 
had to be removed. Parents sometimes try to 
cure a fear of darkness by leaving a child alone in 
a room at night without a lamp. There is great 
danger, absolute cruelty and no profit in any such 
course. The terror is deepened, and the impres¬ 
sion made lasting. Instances we have all heard of 
unprincipled servants frightening little children 
into idiocy, or convulsions and death. Even 
mothers have been known to do the terrible deed 
in ignorance, and blight their own lives with re¬ 
morse. A mother Once left her little child to cry 
itself to sleep—not that she was impatient or over¬ 
wearied ; she was in easy circumstances, and kept 
more than one servant; but thinking it a point of 
discipline, forbade them to go up-stairs, and went 
out to walk. When she returned, not long after, 
her child slept “ the sleep that knows no wak¬ 
ing.” 

Any child, and especially a nervous, timid one, 
should be guafcled with the greatest care from 
hearing books read or stories told of an exciting 
or painful nature. Ghost-stories, of course, should 
be strictly guarded against, and everything that 
tends to awaken fear. The parents’ example of 
fearlessness will gradually influence the child. A 
gentle word, in the right season, a kind explana¬ 
tion of cause and effect, is helpful. But direct 
attack upon his fears, or expressed contempt for 
them, is only hurtful. And ridicule should never, 
in any circumstances, be employed between pa¬ 
rent and child. It hurts most cruelly, lessens 
confidence, sours temper and does no good what¬ 
ever. 

Let us bear in mind, too, that oftentimes what 
we call physical timidity is more than counter¬ 
balanced by moral courage. Sometimes a sudden 
emergency brings out this moral power in a way 
that surprises us. Sometimes in physical crises, 
the hitherto timid child is aroused to a degree of 
physical courage and action all unlooked for; 
true, this is generally closely allied to moral cour¬ 
age, and occurs especially when the occasion is of 
such a nature as strongly to move the affections. 
How many instances have been known of delicate 
little girls, nerved by love of a mother, to deeds 
of daring and endurance I 

Years and growth, gentle training and encour¬ 
agement, will develop and strengthen courage in 
both forms. 


A child’s religious training depends most of all 
on the silent, unconscious influence of home— 
what the home is, and the life therein lived. 

Direct “preaching” always disgusts children, 
and engenders hatred of everything in the way of 
religious instruction. But the example of an 
earnest, truthful, loving, reverent life is powerful 
for good; never forgotten, however slight impres¬ 
sion it seems to make day by day. A fretful, de¬ 
sponding or impatient spirit will neutralize every 
effort at religious training. A genuine piety is 
always one with a true and earnest life; and it is 
this that tells on the character of the children. 
The selfish seeking for Heaven, the craven fear of 
God, that often passes for piety, is far, far removed 
from the Christ-like spirit that quietly and cheer¬ 
fully does every day’s duty as it comes, reaching 
out to humanity hands of brotherly helpfulness, 
and looking unto God in loving trust as a tender, 
all-wise father, leaving things present and to come 
in His care. A gentle word now and then, if 
borne out by the example of daily living, is a 
good seed sown, that, beneath the sunshine of a 
loving, cheerful spirit, will grow aud fructify. 

To the mother who is much with her children, 
times and seasons for direct teaching will readily 
suggest themselves. The passing incidents of 
daily life often furnish material for useful lessons; 
but this we must be careful not to overdo; too 
many words spoil it all. Much may be done by 
pleasant stories, ranging from Bible narratives to 
fairy tales. Any innocent story lias its place, and 
subserves a good purpose. Children doarly love 
stories; even the old tales oft repeated do not lose 
their charm. There is a Providence in tliis uni¬ 
versal thirst of childhood, and, if rightly stimu¬ 
lated, it will prove an efficient aid. 

The Sunday-school I believe to be very import¬ 
ant ; and yet it cannot, as we are too apt to try to 
have it, supersede diligent home-instruction. We 
must act with and for the teacher, and manifest 
our interest in the Sunday lessons, if we would 
have these result in lasting good. When parents 
have succeeded in making Sunday a pleasant, 
welcome day to their children, while seeking to 
keep it holy in spirit, they have gained very much. 
Morning and evening prayer should never be 
omitted; it may be brief and simple—all the better 
for that—but if it is a sincere and grateful offering, 
it is never fruitless. And it seems to me that at 
least a verse of the Bible should be nightly read 
and explained to our children. These are the 
seeds that, if our daily life bears witness to their 
power, shall surely fructify some time, though it 
may be when the grass grows above our rest. 

Home, to exert its holiest influence, must be not 
only pure but happy. Sunshine in both a literal 
and metaphorical sense, is as needful for children 
as for plants. A large liberty may be safely given 
where the pervading spirit of the household is 
reverence toward God and mutual love. Plea¬ 
sures, not in themselves harmful, should be per¬ 
mitted—of course, within reasonable limits and in 
well-chosen company. 

Let us make our homes beautiful and pleasant, 
so for as lies within our means. Far better to 
exercise self-denial in the way of dress and style, 
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if we must choose between tliese and pictures for 
our walls, books and music to cheer our winter 
evenings. Flowers, birds, home-pets, give plea¬ 
sure indeed, but they do far more. They draw 
out the best feelings, and refine the tastes. And 
children need much association with one another. 
If bad company and bad books are strictly 
shunned; if obedience and truth are required; if 
the home is literally open to sunshine, and glad 


in the light of love, there is little to fear. In good 
time the harvest shall ripen for the gamers of 
Heaven. 

“Then sow, for the hours are fleeting. 

And the seed must fell to-day; 

And care not what hands Bhall reap it. 

Or if you shall have passed away 
Before the waving corn-fields 
Shall gladden the sunny day/' 


Hljtj T|mm[ dirdbj. 


FROM MY WINDOW. 

BY LICHEN. 

No. 13. 

F RIEND, whoever you are who read this 
page, I wonder if you look from your win¬ 
dow this morning, as I do from mine, upon 
something beautiful or pleasing to the eye. In 
how many different places such windows are. 
Some, in the great city, look out only on crowded 
streets and little strips of blue sky; others upon 
the snow-crowned mountains and spreading plains 
of the mighty West, where the sky reaches far as 
the uninterrupted sight can range. Some over 
the quiet beauty of field and orchard, where the 
grain ripens for the reaper’s scythe, and apples are 
growing rosy under the ardent glances of the sum¬ 
mer sun; others where hill and dale, brook and 
meadow, present a varied picture to the eye. One 
looks over the broad, blue sea, where white sails 
gleam and foam—capped waves run high; while 
another opens upon a quiet river, w’hose surfeoe 
is scarcely stirred by a ripple. The pine forests 
of the South throw their shadows over some. I 
know of one where I am almost sure a young, 
bright fece is watching the long, gray festoons of 
moss swaying gracefully from the branches of the 
tall, solemn-looking trees, and the baby in her 
lap cooes and crows, and reaches out his tiny 
hands toward the crimson flowers in the window¬ 
sill. Other that I know look out upon orange- 
trees and jessamine bowers, and feces that I love 
are often near them. 

Then I wonder about feces that I have never 
seen. I imagine Hattie Bell sitting by her “ east 
window,” enjoying the morning breeze and the 
birds’ song in the apple-tree opposite. Perhaps 
she is trying to read, but I know she cannot keep 
her eyes in-doors steadily with this glorious sun¬ 
shine and summer beauty luring them away. 
And little Amy—what are the window-pictures 
she loves to gaze at as she opens her casement? 
Green hills and fruitful valleys? or the smooth 
streets and pretty houses, surrounded by flower- 
gardens, of a quiet town? 

'Different people will see such different things 
from the same window. One will look out on the 
city street and see bright feces, and the most at¬ 
tractive scenes that are passing, while another 
notices at first the most unsightly objects and dis¬ 
agreeable sounds. I know some would look from 
this window and see a rough road, and dirty 


children playing in the dust near by; or a dilapi¬ 
dated house at a distance would offend their eyes; 
but I see only the green slopes of the hills oppo¬ 
site, with clouds leaning low to kiss the tree-tops 
on their summits; the ledges of gray rock on the 
mountain-side, peeping through thick summer 
foliage; a cottage embowered with shade and fruit 
trees, and cattle grazing quietly in the distance. I 
hear an oriole trilling a waltz in the lilac bosh, 
and a mocking-bird’s occasional burst of song 
from the grove near by; and the child crying in 
the next yard, and a little boy calling out, “ Ah- 
hoo-ah-ha!” does not disturb mo at all. 

Do not think, my friend, that I selfishly turn 
away from pain, suffering or sorrow, when they 
are real tangible things, coming under my notice 
—especially if I can do anything for them by sym¬ 
pathy or actual help—because I love best to look 
only at the beautiful. But I believe that God 
made these things for us to epjoy, even when we 
have trouble, weariness and care, and that the 
weariness and care may be lightened by them 
sometimes; else He would not have lavished such 
beauty around us so much of the time. And when 
sorrows are not pressing upon us, or suffering ab¬ 
sorbing our senses, I think it is well to cherish 
cheerful, pleasant thoughts as much as we can, 
and not well to gather up little vexations about 
things which are of no real consequence to us. 

Do not think I am talking of what I do not un¬ 
derstand, or that I have always been able to apeak 
and feel thus. I used to hug sorrow to my heart, 
and even thought sometimes with the poet Rogers 
that there was 

“ Such a charm in melancholy, # 

I would not, If I'could, be gay/» 

And the petty vexations of every day assumed for 
me a much greater importance than—I have found 
from the study of life and its greater trials—they 
really possess. M rs. Browning says: 

“ We overstate the ills of life.” 

“ Light human nature Is too lightly tost. 

And ruffled without cause, complaining on— 
Restless with rest—until, being o’erthrown. 

It learneth to lie quiet.” 


Now if any of the readers of 44 Chambers's 
Essays ” see this, they may accuse me of 44 riding 
off” from my subject. I confess that I have wan¬ 
dered gradually away from the starting-point, and 
wiU try to find the way back to my first outlook, 
if possible. As a first step toward it, I must say 
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that I now think it is a great gift to be able to look 
at the brightest side of everything. The one who 
possesses it has treasure worth more than count¬ 
less riches^ I do not pretend to have it always, 
myself I hold fhst to it for awhile, and think I 
will keep it securely, but occasionally it gets out 
of sight, and is hard to find. My windows do not 
always open to the east. Did you ever think of 
the signification of eastern windows? Light comes 
comes to us from the east, and it was a star in tho 
east which foretold the coming of the “ Light of 
the world,” and pointed out to the wise men tho 
spot where He was to be found. 

So, when we open the eastern windows of our 
souls, spiritual light will come in, and bless and 
brighten our lives; while if we keep them closed, 
our minds are in a state of darkness into which 
truth cannot enter, and our lives will be a miser¬ 
able failure. Open the eastern windows, then. 
Let the sunshine of love and charity stream in, 
listen to the bird-songs of hope and trust, and 
breathe the fragrance of the many flowers of virtuo 
which, with carefiil nurture, blossom in the garden 
of the heart. 


CHEERFULNESS AT HOME. 


D EAR HOME CIRCLE: I send you a little 
sermon by Fanny Fern, which I came 
across in my reading the other day. The 
text from which she preached is “ Husbands, be 
cheerful at home,” and I think it w ill do no harm, 
and may do some good, if it is preached over 
again. So, if you have no objection, let it find a 
new audience in the readers of tlio Home Maga¬ 
zine. B-P-. 


HUSBANDS, BE CHEERFUI* AT HOME. 

I dare say that your Bible may belong to an ex¬ 
purgated edition, but the above verse is in mine, 
though I cannot, at this minute, point to the exact 
chapter; but that’s neither here nor there. 

In every “Guide for Wives” I find “ Cheerful¬ 
ness ” the first article set down in the creed; with 
no margin left for crying babies, or sleepless 
nights, or incompetent servants, or any of tho 
small miseries which men waive off with their 
bands as “not worth minding, my dear!” So 
when the time comes for John’s return from the 
shop or office, they begin the oheerftil “dodge,” 
Just as they are bid by the single men and women 
who usually write these “Guides for Wives.” 
They hurry to wash the children’s faces, or to 
bave them washed, and stagger about, though they 
may not have had a breath of fresh air for a week, 
to make things “ cheerful ” for John. John’s din¬ 
ner and dessert are all right. He accepts them 
mid eats them. Then he lies down on the sofa to 
digest them, which he does silently—cow fashion. 
The children, one by one, are sent to bed. Now, 
does it occur to John that he might try his hand at 
» little “cheerfulness?” Not a bit He asks his 
wife, „ coolly, if there’s anything in the evening 
paper. 

She is so tired of the house and its cares, which 
have cobwebbed her all over till she is half-smoth¬ 
ered, soul and body, that this question seems the 
cruellest one that could be put in her- nervous 

VOL. xliii.—32. 


condition. She ought to answer as he does, when 
she asks him what is in the morning paper, the 
while she is feeding Tommy—his Tommy as well 
as hers—“Read it, my dear; it is full of inte¬ 
rest!” 

Instead, she takes up the evening paper wearily; 
and though the tell-tale, exhausted tones of her 
voice, as she reads, are sufficiently suggestive of 
her inability for reading aloud, yet he graciously 
listens, well pleased, and goes to sleep just as she 
gets down to the advertisements, which is a good 
place! 

Now that woman ought just then quietly to put 
on her bonnet and shawl, and run into the house 
of one of her neighbors, and stay till she has got a 
little “ cheerfulnessbut the “ Guide to Wives ” 
insists that, instead, she must sit down and look 
at her John, so that no unlucky noise may disturb 
his slumber; and half the wives do it, too; and 
that’s the way they make, and perpetuate, these 
very Johns. 

The way men nurse up their frail bodies is curi¬ 
ous to witness, in contrast with the little care they 
take of their wives. Now, it never occurs to most 
wives that being “tired” is an excuse for not 
. doing anything that, half dead, they are drummed 
up to do. Now, there’s just where I blame them. 
If they wait for their Johns to see it, or to say it, 
they may wait for the millennium. There’s no 
need of a fight about it either. He wants to lie 
there and be read to. Well—let him lie there; but 
don’t you read to him, or talk to him either, when 
you feel tired. If he is so stupid or indifferent as 
not to see that you can’t begin another day of 
worry like that without a reprieve of some kind, 

I bid him a pleasant good-evening, and go to some 
pleasant neighbor’s, as he would do, if he felt like 
you, for the same reason—as ho did do the evening 
I before, without consulting your preference or 
tiredness. 

Now this may sound vixenish, but it is simply 
justice; and it is time women learned that, as 
mothers of families, it is just as much their duty 
to consult their physical needs, as it is for the 
fathers of families to consult theirs, and more too, 
since the nervous organization of women is more 
delicate, and the pettiness of their household cares 
more exhaustive and wearing than a man’s can 
possibly be; and this I will insist on, spite of 
every parson who ever said, “ Let us have 
peace!” Peace, reverend sir, is of no sex. We 
like it, too; but too dear,* price may be paid even 
for “ peace.” 

Now I know there are instances, for I have seen 
them, in which the husband is the only cheerful 
element in the house—when his step, his counte¬ 
nance, like sunshine, irradiates and warms every 
nook and corner. But, ah! how rare is this! I 
know, too, that oheerfulness is greatly a thing of 
temperament; but I also know that it is just as 
much a man’s duty to cultivate it by reading to 
his wife, and conversing with his wife, as it is hers 
to amuse and cheer him when the day’s cares are 
over. And in this respect I must say that men, as 
a general thing, are disgustingly selfish—absorb¬ 
ing, but never giving out, aooepting, but seldom 
returning. It is for women to assert their right 
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to fresh air, to relaxation, to relief from care, 
whenever the physical system breaks down, just 
as men always do; for the Johns seldom wake up 
to it till the coffin is ordered—and pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs are too late! 


ONE MARK OF A GENTLEMAN. 

T HERE are many people who pass for very 
genteel folks in society who have not yet 
learned tho very foundation principles of 
politeness. It is not in the drawing-room, in the 
society of his equals, that you can determine 
whether a man is a gentleman or not, but in the 
society of his inferiors and dependents. How 
does he deport himself among his workmen? 
Does he put on the airs of a petty tyrant where he 
dares to tyrannize? Does he speak haughtily to 
his boot-black, and find needless fault with those 
who serve him? If so, mark him down, girls, as 
no true gentleman; and I shall not blame you if 
you seriously mistrust the sincerity of any re¬ 
ligion he may profess. 

True religion softens the heart toward all around 
us, even the dumb creatures made subject to our 
will. True high-breeding is shown by a courtesy 
and kindliness of manner toward inferiors and 
dependents. A gracefulness of demeanor here, 
tells for more of a person’s true character than tho 
most punctilious etiquette in “society.” 

It is at your peril, girls, that you accept a suitor 
who is not a “true gentleman.” Ho may possess 
this noblest distinction and wear tho roughest 
homespun. His hand may be toil-hardened, and 
his brow sunburnt, but if he is a true gentleman 
ho is tho peer of any prince. 

The man who is coarse and careless in his be¬ 
havior to his mother and sisters will never be a 
desirable life-companion. Tho one who is very 
• exacting toward those he employs will make 
home-life a burden by his endless foult-flnding. 
Weigh the character of the one who seeks your 
hand far more Critically than you weigh the for¬ 
tune. A happy life is more desirable than a gilded 
cage. J. E. 


A LETTER FROM “LIBBIE.” 


M R. EDITOR: Having been a constant 
reader of your magazine for a number of 
years, I want to let you know how 
thoroughly I enjoy and appreciate it. If I was an 
enthusiastic school-girl, I should say your maga¬ 
zine is perfectly splendid; but being a married 
woman, I will only say I prize it above all others, 
hoping at the same time that you are a modest 
man, not conceited, or so much praise from evory 
one might turn your head. 

I always turn the leaves eagerly until I come to 
“The Deacon’s Household.” Dear good Pipsey, 
how I love her for the many good things she has 
said to us through the pages of the Home. I want 
to tell her through you how much good her 
“talks” in the February number did me. I 
have read them over, and thought of them more, 
I think, than of anything she has ever written 
before. I want to say to her J think, as regards 


her “ family affairs,” 9he is correct, and %at 
“ brother Rube.” 

The “Mothers’ Department” comes to me 
freighted with loving, earnest words—words 
which I have pondered in my heart, and which 
have helped me through many a long, care-bur¬ 
dened day. Sometimes, as I begin the day’s 
labor, and look forward to the endless round of 
tasks which my one pair of hands must accom¬ 
plish, I almost shrink from them in despair; but 
with a prayer to “our Father” for strength and 
guidance, and the knowledge that my darlings 
are still spared to me, while so many mothers 
moan oyer “ empty cradles,” I strive to do well 
each duty as it comes. 

And then dear little “Chatty” (I always think 
of her os little). It seems to me I am well ac¬ 
quainted with each of her girls. I understand ail 
about their school life, for I don’t have to look 
back so very for to remember mine. I did have 
to laugh, though, Chatty, when you gave us the 
“only correct way of mopping;” not that it isn’t 
tho correct way, hut, Chatty dear, if I, with my 
two babies, were to go through with that long pro¬ 
cess of mopping every time my kitchen floor 
noeds it, what would bocomo of the knitting, and 
sewing, and mending, the dinners and suppers, 
the thousand-and-ono duties of my household? 
Who would watch my little ones while I was 
breaking my back wringing out tho mop some 
eighteen or twenty times ?—for you say it is to be 
wiped dry throe times with the mop. I try to be 
neat; I call myself a cleanly housekeeper, but I 
never could adopt your mopping system and have 
any time or strength left for other work. If I 
“ took in mopping,” now, Chatty, it might do. I 
detest mopping anyhow; and so, to obviate the 
necessity, my good husband painted my kitchen 
floor last week while I and my babies were mak¬ 
ing a visit “ home.” 

Dear me, how long my letter has grown! I am 
afraid Mr. Arthur will consign it to the waste¬ 
basket. so I will end just here. Libbie. 


TO THE FRIEND 

WHO OAVE KB A “ PEN-AND-INK PORTRAIT ” OP 
LITTLB LICHEN, 

D EAR FRIEND *, Tour little sketch of Lich¬ 
en was ;ladly road; and, if Mr. Arthur 
will permit me, I would like to thank you 
for it. It is ever a pleasure to me to know what I 
may of those in whom I become interested, and I 
welcome every glimpse of their life and character. 
Dear little Lichen! I do love her, and I can readily 
believe all you write of her. Her window-pictures 
are filled with a true spirit of Christianity, and T 
could but believe them pictures of her life and 
soul. It seems sad that one so gifted must pass 
her life in sorrow and suffering; yet I question, 
would the gifts have borne such rich fruit but for 
the suffering—but for the discipline it brings? 
The law of compensation ever holds good. The 
kind Father does not take one thing from us with¬ 
out thereby providing a way for the growth of 
another of richer worth; and when we are shut 
out from active life or work by sickness, we 
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should gather the treasures yet left close around 
us and make the most and best of them. One 
can hardly over-estimate the blessings of health 
and freedom from pain, but one can do much good 
and make much sunshine lacking them, and life 
is yet worth the living. It is easy to write these 
words, but memory tells me of many hard, sad 
hours when I could not take them into my heart 
and be brave, cheery and patient. I understand 
so well the “ inexpressible pain and sadness,” the 
“longing and yearning,” little Lichen used to 
feel, standing out in the sheltered porch and noting 
“everything in nature springing into new life, 
while her own life seemed withered and dead.” 
I have stood just so in our porch, and felt the great 
sobs choking in my throat. It was so hard to be 
idle when everything seemed calling me to work. 
It was not so often. I, too, learned to look beyond 
—to look higher—and I tried to learn aright the 
lessons He would have me know. 

Poor, tired Lichens! May God ever comfort 
them with His own sweet comfort and peace, and 
make their recompense great in that happy spring¬ 
time when they shall be forever well. 

Do you care to hear more about my little moss- 
garden made in April? The plants in it are grow¬ 
ing very fast, and have given me many beautiful 
flowers. The wild geraniums are all in bloom 
now. The pure white of the one kind and the 
delicate pink of the other, together with the soft, 
green leaves, form a very pleasing contrast and 
fill our room with wild-wood beauty and fragrance. 
I wish Lichen had it that it might rest and cheer 
her as it does me. Ah, the world is full of beauty. 
Do you catch much of it, unknown friend of 
mine? Earnest. 


ANSWERS TO VARA’S QUERIES. 

D EAR MR. ARTHUR: As I am one of the 
mothers and grandmothers who read the 
Home, I will try to give you some of my 
experience, in answer to “ Queries ” in the May 
number. I am more than half way home, with 
five children. I started out to have them perfect 
in obedience. At twenty years of age, and with 
no experience with children, I found it up-liill 
work. I found this direction in “The Book/” 
“ If any lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth liberally.” 

My aunt said to me, one day: “ When children 
are in mischief find something they may do and 
call their attention to it, without saying, 4 don’t do 
that.' Prohibition begets desire,” and I remem¬ 
bered, as I looked back, that the things forbidden 
were the first ones done when amusement was 
wanted. 


My oldest was very nervous and afraid to be 
left alone in the dark. When put in bed, her 
father told her of God as a loving Father, always 
present with her, to take care of her , and kneeling 
by her bed, committed her to His care, and there 
was iio more trouble from that cause. 

Wifth my fourth child, I made love the ruling 
principle. When I said to him, “ Please do this 
for n»e?” and he showed reluctance, my remark, 
“ If you do not love me, you need not,” would 


always conquer, which I have found so much 
easier and better than the old way fighting it out, 
whip in hand. 

When seven years old, he had to go a quarter of 
a mile on a lonely road, after dark, to meet his 
sister, or she had to come alone. He was a frail, 
nervous boy, yet he never failed to do it cheer¬ 
fully, but once, through some wicked boy’s stories. 

He is now twenty, and I am perfectly satisfied 
with this rule . 

My youngest daughter was bora with nervous 
heart disease, which made her very timid and de¬ 
pendent. When she was ten, we had a peculiar 
experience with burglars in our neighborhood; 
they went up the pillars of the piazza and through 
the rooms while the family were down to meals. 
She would not go from one room to another, alone, 
in the day-time. I turned the matter over in my 
thought, on going*to The Unfailing Source , I found 
a remedy, full and complete, in the one hundred 
and twenty-first Psalm. 

So far from finding (the right kind of) “talk 
upon religion” an injury to my ‘‘nervous, imagi¬ 
native children,” it has been my great help, 
coupled, of course, with the “daily walk” and 
firm faith in God and His promises. Here is a 
staff for parents to lean upon. “ All thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord.” Can wo find a better 
teacher? Grandma. 


M R. ARTHUR; Will you please give me a 
little space in the “ Home Circle.” I want 
to ask some one of the friends who tell 
us so many good things how to fasten shells and 
seeds on what-nots and picture-frames, so that 
they will not come off. I have tried different 
ways; but, in a few days, the shells would drop 
off at the slightest touch. 

Pipsey, that starch is splendid. I don’t burn 
my hands straining starch now, thanks to you! 

Angie. 


HOME MANUFACTURE. 

~li T~Y little girl has had dolls of many sorts 

V/l and sizes, from the pretty, flaxen-curled 
wax-doll of Christmas times, to the tiny 
china doll which would Just fit a puny cradle. 
But of late she has busied herself in the manufac¬ 
ture of a square-built image made out of black 
carriage-cloth, which has given her the greatest 
amount of enjoyment. Miss Dinah serves in the 
capacity of nurse to her numerous family, and 
blooms out in a new dress almost every day. 

“ I wonder Hattie can like that ugly thing so 
well,” I remarked, in some surprise, one day. 

“Don’t you know the reason?” said her older 
brother, “ She made it herself.” 

I think children usually prize the toys they 
manufacture far more than any that are bought 
for them. 

A set of doll’s patterns, which can now be ob¬ 
tained at most toy-stores, will give a little girl who 
can sew more enjoyment than the finest French 
wardrobe for her dolly. Indeed, our Hattie could 
scarcely sew at all when a friend sent her a set of 
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those patterns from the city. Her first effort was ing and making so pleasantly as in skilled work 
a trailing skirt for her doll, which I showed her of this kind for her doll. 

how to cut, but left her to sew it alone. She com- One would almost think the care of dolls a pro- 
plained of the hem being difficult to manage, and vision of Providence for the culture of women, 
on looking at it, I found she had laboriously gone They are a time-honored institution. I remem- 
around it, beginning at the left hand. She has ber seeing some curious wooden dolls, as flat as a 
improved greatly since that time, and now rejoices shingle, in an Egyptian museum. They had seen 
in beaded sacques, waterproof wraps, polonaises service, and no doubt delighted the heart of some 
and redengote for her favorite doll; little Egyptian lady as much as wax-dolls do our 

In no way will a little girl learn the art of sew- children. J. E. MeC. 


JSmp mti ®trl$ Imw|* 

NEDDY AND THE CHICKENS. I stooped down, and, putting Neddy’s little yellow 


BY VARA. 

EDDY was visiting at grandpa’s in the 
country in summer-time. Grandpa had a 
nice lot of chickens, and one particular 
brood had its home right beneath the window 
where Neddy slept. Every morning while mam¬ 
ma dressed him, he would stand on a footstool 
and look out to see the little yellow, brown and 
white biddies eat their breakfast. 

Now Master Ned was only two years old then; 
but he had a grown-up Cousin Nellie, who was 
visiting at grandpa’s, too, and she made a pet of 
Neddy and of one big white chicken that she 
named 44 Jim.” Every day when dinner was done, 
Nellie would take some crumbs and go out to the 
door and call 44 Jim.” And so she fed him every 
day, till Jim grew very saucy. He would follow 
Nellie about the yard, and fly up and pick her 
hand to remind her to feed him; and poor little 
Neddy could not eat a bit of bread or cake near 
the door but “Jim” would snatch it from him, 
leaving Ned crying from fear and anger. 

One night mamma called her boy to go to bed. 
But Neddy said: “ No, no —no go ’eep.” 

44 Yes, my boy, the chickens have all gone to 
bed, and it is time for little boys.” 

44 Go ’eep with tho chickies. Ned go ’eep in the 
bar lei 1” meaning barrel, which was the chicks* 
bed-room. And all the time mamma was un¬ 
dressing him he kept crying and coaxing to 44 ’eep 
with the chicks.” 

He made such a fuss, that at last grandpa told 
mamma to wrap a shawl about him and he would 
take him out to the barrel, and see how he would 
like it when he came to get near the old hen and 
her brood. 

So Ned had a shawl wrapped over his white 
night-dress, and grandpa took him up. Neddy 
laughed outright, and kissed us all round for 
good-night, and then went out doors, while we all 
ran to the bed-room window to watch. Grandpa 
pulled away the board in front of the barrel. 
44 Cluck,” said mother biddy. 44 Cluck,” and then 
she added a little quieting talk to her children, as 
if she asked them to lie still for it wasn’t morning. 
The saucy Jim ran out, however, to see what was 
going on. Neddy laughed rather faintly at seeing 
him; but when grandpa said, “ Do you want to go 
in there now?” he said, 44 Yes.” So grandpa 


head close to the barrel, said: 44 Move along, old 
hen, and make room for Neddy.” 

The old hen started up with a loud 44 Cut-out- 
caw.” The chicks peeped out shrilly, and Neddy, 
turning, grasped grandpa tight about the neck, 
cried out: 44 No, no, go ’eep with mamma— not 
’eep with tho chickies i” emphasizing his words 
with kicks of his fat legs. And as the chicks all 
ran out, he called, 44 Go back, Jim—go evey one 
chicky back to ’eep.” 

So grandpa brought Neddy in, and mamma put 
him in her bod, and we heard no more about 
44 ’eeping with the chicks.” 

Well, the chicks grew and grew, till their 
mother hen thought she could leave them to care 
for themselves. But they still came to the old 
barrel to Bleep nights, until they were so large 
they filled it quite full, and grandpa said it 
44 wasn’t healthy for so many to sleep in so small 
a place,” and he tried to teach them to go to roost 
in the hen-house. But the old hens were cross to 
them, and the young ones some of them would 
come back to the old barrel. So grandpa took 
the barrel away, and told the chicks to 44 go sleep 
where they were a mind to—there were plenty 
of trees about for them to roost on.” 

But the very first night two or three of the 
smallest chicks flew up on the well-curb, think¬ 
ing that must be a nice place—1 presume because 
it was so near the house. When grandpa saw 
them about bed-time, he carried them, 44 squatt¬ 
ing” off to the hen-house. He thought \he took 
all of them. But the next morning, on Rooking 
down the well, there was a nice white chick* look¬ 
ing as though she was swimming on the water. 
Alive, too, for she turned up her little hdad as 
grandpa exclaimed, 44 Why, how came you tfiere!” 
as much as to say, 44 Please get me out.” 1 

It was a dry season, and the water very l®w in 
the well, and on a stone that was close to tl»e top 
of the water poor chickybiddy had found a I little 
place to cling to. She was a sensible biddy>too, 
for when grandpa lowered the bucket she hooped 
on its edge, and clung there while he drew%h u P 
by the windlass, and when at the top, NeAdy’a 
mamma took her off a wet, cold biddy. jShe 
walked about rather stiffly that day; but she soon 
was smart as ever. j 

In a week or two after, one morning there Jw» 
a cry of, 44 Another chick down the well I” I 
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Grandpa looked down. 44 That good-for-nothing, 
lazy Jim, I do believe.” 

But, no, it wasn’t Jim, for, on hearing his name, 
‘‘saucy Jim” came strutting round the corner 
expecting his breakfast. Grandpa lowered the 
bucket for this chick, but he was not so intelligent 
as the other biddy was, and flopped round and 
round the well, and acted so wild and frightened 
that grandpa said he would drown himself. So 
Neddy’s papa came to the rescue, and getting a 
very long, long pole, he poked and pushed the 
poor chick into the bucket, almost falling into the 
well himself as he reached so far down. And that 
poor chick was rescued from a watery grave! 

A LETTER FROM A QUILL 

BY mbs: b. c. rude. 

Y DEARS: You have all heard of the 
Foolscaps, though they are of no commer¬ 
cial note whatever. You will generally see 
them in quires , though I never knew of a natural 
singer among them. They are an odd set, con¬ 
sidered individually, but these very oddities are 
the making of the Foolscaps. * 

But, in order to keep up my own reputation for 
pointedness , I will try and get at the pith of my 
story by saying that Foolscap and I have formed 
a co-partnership for the purpose of furnishing 
stories for young people. I expect to do all the 
writing, and Foolscap is to 'i'ule the concern, and 
this makes it all even in the eyes of the world. 
He, Foolscap, knows full well, though, that he 
must always come to me with a smooth face or I’ll 
sputter . I won’t stand any of his wrinkles , and he 
knows it. 

You’d think by the make-up of Foolscap that 
he was well calculated to do double duty, while I 
am put together in such a way that you would 
naturally expect me to do things by the halves . 
Appearances are often deceiving, %nd Foolscap is 
a two-sided creature, if there ever was one. He 
knows how to present his best side to the printer, 
but I am thoroughly acquainted with his lazy 
streaks , I assure you. 

He says I am too blunt sometimes, and that I 
need.a good whittling down, but he can’t do that 
little job. I can hold him down every time, if he 
does make so much ado about his ruling . You 
never see me tipped with diamonds, though I feel 
a wonderful neatness to fine feathers . 

Foolscap is a square-cornered chap, and he don’t 
believe in gilt edges any more than I. He has#, 
foolish fondness for going to the printer, but 
always wants to borrow my clothes—oh, he owns 
up that he is a perfect blank without me. Well, I 
always dress him up in my most stylish suit, and 
he slips on a long snuff-colored overcoat, and off 
he goes as proud as if he wasn’t dressed in bor¬ 
rowed plumage , while I either lie on my back or 
stick up edgewise and rest till his return—for he 
always has returned so far. People say it would 
be greatly to my pecuniary advantage if the pub¬ 
lishers would only take a fancy to Foolscap and 
set him up in the type department. I do wish they 
would, and, would you believe it? I felt, when I 
saw him coming back from his last trip, as though 


I should fly, the silly, little, wee bit of a goose that 
I am, for, to tell the truth, we are neither of us 
44 Worth'S* red cent.” Yes, we are worth just that, 
and nothing more. 44 A small capital,” I hear you 
saying, 44 on which to set up in business.” Well, 
I mean to go write on, and do the beet I can. I 
know there have been Quills that have made quite 
a flutter among the children, and Foolscap says if 
I can succeed in doing it that he will see to it that 
the publishers rattle out the dimes. 

Good-bye. If you want anything in our line 
just send a postal-card to Quill & Foolscap. 

KINDERGARTEN CLOCK SONG. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

BY G. m B. 

S EE, see, 

How prettily 

The swinging pendulum moves along, 

And as it goes it sings a song: 

Tick tack, tick tack, 

Night-time goes and day comes back. 

Too slow 

The long hands go, 

And as they creep the hours along, 

The clock sings on its little song, 

Tick tack, tick tack. 

Day-time goes and night comes back. 

Hear, hear, 

How sweet and clear 
The bell within the clock rings out, 

14 Little ones, grow strong and stout,” 

Tick tack, tick tack, 

Dark night goes and day comes back. 

Eat, eat, 

The clock says, sweet, 

44 Children eat, grow tall and strong, 

Bathe and sleep, and sing a song, 

Tick tack, tick tack, 

Childhood goes and ne’er comes back.” 

L amps and lanterns in eastern 

CITIES.—Highly civilized nations are known 
as 44 enlightened.” The term beoomes almost 
literal when we notice the streets of their cities. 
Public lamps are the “useful luxury” of refined 
commonwealths only. 

Dr. H. Bonar says, 44 As there are not street 
lamps in Jerusalem, one must have his lantern 
when needing to be in the streets after sunset, 
both because he would be laid hold of by the 
guard as a suspected person if found without a 
light, and because the rough, narrow streets really 
require it. Our Jerusalem waiter, Gabriel, con¬ 
sidered it .as regular a part of his duty to come for 
us with his lantern as to wait at table. On he 
marched before us, up one narrow street and down 
another, always holding the light as near the 
ground as possible, to indicate the ruts and stones, 
for it was our feet that alone seemod to need the 
light. We thus found a new meaning in the pas¬ 
sage, 4 Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path.’ ” 
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“OF LITTLE FAITH.” 


BY MRS. S. M. WALSH. 

O YEARS that lie before 
In dim uncertainty, 
What do ye hold in store, 

Of good or ill, for me? 


What shadows on my wav 
Shall gather darker still? 
What that I dread to-day 
Shall future time fulfill? 


Must what I love to hold 
Drop from my fond caress ? 

Must lambs from out my fold 
Stray in the wilderness ? 

Oh. dim to my sad eyes 
The unknown way appears I 

No prospects fair uprise 
Adown the coming years! 

Ay, while I wander here 
Mine eyes shall holdcn be, 

Though Heaven itself bo near, 

Ana God encircling me! 

But when upon mino eyes 
No longer dimmed by tears 

Heaven’s glittering domes uprise— 
Then have I done with fears I 


Then all the dreaded way 
Shall shino with living light; 

And thou, O sad To-day, 

Be radiant to my sight! 

Then, O my garnered years, 

No more uncertainty! 

Despite my faithless fears, 

Ye held but good for mo! 

Christian Union .. 


CORA-A DAUGHTER. 

BY ALICE GHADBOUBNE, 


B RIEF and pretty title; 

Full of meaning, too, 
Do you know, I wonder, 
All it tolls of you ? 


Like a perfect poem; 

Like the song of bird; 
So much pleasant music* 
In a single word! 


Sweet to be a “ daughter,” 
In a sheltered homo; 
Needing not, nor caring, 
Yet awhile to roam; 


So I count you happy 
In your girlhooa free; 
Make the present noble, 
Let the future be. 


If a deeper gladness, 

If a wider life, 

Should await your coming; 

Or a sadder strife, 

You will joy or suffer, 

With a truor heart, 

If, as faithful daughter, 

You have borne your part. 

Portland Transcript . 


FIRST-BORN. 

BY MARY E. BRADLEY. 

S EVENTEEN years of shino and shadow, 
Since the rosy light of morn 
Mado the sweet Juno roses redder, 

In the hour that you were bom— 

Hour that brought to flesh and spirit 
Such an ecstasy of pain— 

Such a rapture of rejoicing, 

As will never come again! 

I remember how the tender 
Rose of morning flushed the gray. 

How the sun with sudden splendor 
Changed the dawning into day ; 

How the dappled clouds went sailing 
All across the summer sky, 

How the robins trilled and twittered— 

When I heard my baby cry! 

Seventeen years! but I remember 
Still the passionate delight 
Of that radiant June morning, 

After all tne weary night. 

Haply, bom to woman-nature, 

It may come to you to learn. 

With your own child for a teacher, 

Such a story in your turn. 

If it over does, my darling. 

May the time be rosy Juno— 

May the robins trill and twittor 
Such another happy tune— 

And the child that God shall give you. 

All I ask is, it may be 
Just the daily joy and comfort 
That my first-horn is to me! 

Scribner's Magazine* 


JUDGE NOT. 


Cherished and enfolded 
By the purest love, 

Goa has sent to show us 
What is Heaven above. 

Gentle duties wait you 
Every day and hour; 

Graceful duties, making 
Life a fragrant flower, 

Yielding truest pleasure 
For your tender thought, 

Into loving service 
Reverently wrought. 


J UDGE not; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see • 

What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field. 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 

The look, the air, that frets thy sight 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal, fiery foe, 

Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face. 
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BABY MAUDE’S SWEET APPLES. 

BT MBS. HATT1K F. BELL. 

I HAVE always been taught that it was not 
polite to answer a question addressed directly 
to another person, but I wonder if “ Exle ” 
will think me very unmannerly If I reply to her 
inquiry in the February number of the Home? 
You see you don’t ask anybody but Pipsey to an¬ 
swer you, Exie, but I think I’U tell you how I 
manage fruit stains of any kind, and if you do not I 
consider the recipe orthodox, because it isn’t from 
Pipsey, she being a regular member in good 
standing in the Baptist church, and knowing 
almost everything, why then, my dear, you have 
only to set it at nought, and wait until she answers 
your question herself in her own inimitable way. 
She would, undoubtedly, make quite an interest¬ 
ing article out of it, but I can only give you the 
plain, unvarnished truth, and that in very few 
words. 

For fruit or berry stains, then, of every kind, 
dip the spots immediately in sweet milk—new 
milk is best—and let them soak for a few minutes; 
then wash and rub between the hands until the 
stains disappear, or if they do not entirely vanish, 
boiling will usually complete their removal. An¬ 
other way, which a lady told me, who knows 
almost as much as Pipsissiway, is to spread the 
garment out on the grass, where apple-trees are in 
blossom. She said the stains would surely dis¬ 
appear. 

Tell Mrs. R. next time baby Maude eats a big, 
sweet apple (or anything else,) just to tie on her a 
thick gingham bib, and lift her up into her little 
high chair, out of harm’s way, and those indelible, 
unenviable patterns will not be found as an after 
reminder or source of annoyance. Tell her, too, 
to take some of her sweet apples, wash them, cut 
out both the stem and blow end and other objec¬ 
tionable spots, put them into a porcelain-lined or 
preserving kettle, pour in a quart of water and a 
teacupful of sugar, and set them over the Are. 
Let them boil slowly until very soft If more 
water should be needed, put in a little from time 
to time until they are all done. They are much 
better than baked apples ever thought of being; 
so juicy and sweet They look so nice and tempt¬ 
ing, too. When done, pour the remaining syrup, 
which should be rather thick, over them, and 
they are almost as good as preserves, and, I sup¬ 
pose, good, old, honest physicians would tell us, 
far more healthy as an article of diet 
While I “have the floor” on the sweet-apple 
question, I may as well tell another way I know 
of fixing them. Pare and halve them, and take 
out the cores, and prepare them as you would 
peaches or pears for canning, only spicing them 
with cinnamon and cloves, or flavoring with 
lemon. Then seal them up in the cans you have 
already emptied this winter, and you will thus be 
replenishing your stock of canned fruit, and, by 


and by, when everything else of the kind is gone, 
you’ll bo glad you saved them in this way, espe¬ 
cially if the appetites you have to provide for 
happen to be of the “saucy” kind. 

I used large pound-sweets, but I presume other 
varieties are equally as good. 

Oh, dear I I’ve tried to tell somebody something 
new, but just as likely as not they all know it be¬ 
fore. Well, if they did, I only hope they won’t 
tell me of it, for “where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be v> v isc,” and so I’d much rather remain 
in my blissful ignorance, and fancy I have been 
generously communicating new and important 
truths, and that all the housekeepers of the Homo 
Circle will at once proceed to write them down in 
indelible characters in their best recipe-books, and 
label them “Sweet thoughts can never die,” or 
something equally appropriate. 

Perhaps if they never use them themselves, 
some one who is now a little girl may grow up, 
and in after years be glad she found such plain, 
practical things in grandma’s old recipe-book. 


A GOOD NAME AMONG DOMESTICS. 


BY ELLEN. 


I F any has reason to realise that “ a good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches,” it is 
the rich housekeeper who is always out of 
help, and who finds all the available girls in the 
community shy of engaging with her. 

“You won’t be contented there,” one says to 
another. “I tried it awhile, but she is awful 
queer.” That last term generally implies that her 
temper is such, a girl cannot abide long under her 
roof 

The aristocratic lady may toss her head at the 
idea of her social status with servants being , a 
matter of any importance. She will find, to her 
sorrow often, that a good name in that low plane 
is a very desirable thing. 

“ I don’t see why it is that a girl will go from 
our house, where we have every convenience, and 
pay the highest wages, and work for our neighbor, 
who gives much less a month and has no modem 
conveniences in her house. I think the reason is 
we do too much for servants. It spoils them.” 

So I heard a lady once complain, and could not 
help smiling at her solution of the strange pro¬ 
blem. I thought of a remark made by a working- 
woman, when expostulated with for leaving such 
a “ good situation.” 

“What are wages worth to you, if you ain’t 
happy.” 

That was the difficulty, girls were not happy in 
that home of wealth. They were looked upon as 
soulless machines, out of which it was desirable 
to get as much work as possible, but no corres¬ 
ponding duties on the part of employers was ever 
recognized. 

If you wish to keep house comfortably, have a 
good name in your vicinity among the working 
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classes. It will serve you better than money a 
thousand times. It is not obtained by a silly 
familiarity, which quickly calls forth disrespectful 
behavior, but by a true friendliness , which 6hows 
itself in words and deeds. We are quick to detect 
this spirit among our own associates, and those we 
employ are not less quick-sighted. 


THE STOCKING-BAG. 

BY J. E. 

MUST take time this evening to mend up 
all these stockings, if I sit up till midnight. 
Not that we are out, but there are old arrears 
that I have let lie over until I could find time. 
Extra bad cases that require some especial sur¬ 
gery, Cousin Em. You know nothing of these 
cares and troubles. Why even such a small matter 
as stockings make mo nervous. Leave a few pair 
over every week, and here the work-basket is 
overflowing. Then I tuck away a few of the worst 
into a drawer, I am so ashamed of seeing them 
around. Then, as likely as not, a few slip into 
another drawer, until it seems to mo it is old 
stockings everywhere. You needn’t look solemn 
over such shiftlessness. I assure you if you had 
six feet to keep covered, stockings would be a 
serious matter with you.” 

“ I was only thinking, Libbie.” 

“ Thinking up a substitute for them ? Get out a 
patent for it, and your fortune is made.” 

“ Oh, no, not quite that. I was only thinking 
of a very simple plan by which you could keep 
them from flowing over so into everjrthing. Just 
make a nice stocking-bag. I will make you one 
in ten minutes, if you will give me a breadth of 
old calico.” 

The calico was produced and made up, and then 
Cousin Emma ransacked every nook and stacked 
up all the stockings she found in the rocking- 
chair. It was a longer process to assort them out 
and mate them properly, but this, too, was done. 

“ Now each pair is rolled up by itself, and I have 
put in your ball of darning-cotton and needles. 
Whon you get a minute or two of spare time, it 
will not seem like a great task to take out a pair 
and dam them. The rest will be out of your way 
until you are ready for them.” 

“ It makes me feel comfortable already, Emma, 
and I am sure I can work at them with twico tho 
courage. Thank you very much for the sugges¬ 
tion and prompt help in carrying it out.” 

There are many others who would find such an 
arrangement a great convenience and comfort. 


Sandy Creek, New York . 
DITORS HOME MAGAZINE: Your maga¬ 
zine has become a necessity in my home 
and is a highly-prized treasure. It is truly 
a woman’s magazine. It appeals to the heart of 
maiden, wifo, mother and housekeeper. 

I was especially interested in Mrs. Duffey’s sug¬ 
gestions “How to make home pleasant.” It 
seemed addressed to me, as it answered many of 
my thoughts how to beautify home with a mode¬ 
rate outlay. 


I had been thinking how I might make a scrap¬ 
book of pictures for my little boy. An old agri¬ 
cultural book, with every fourth leaf removed, 
makes a very good book for reading matter, but I 
wanted a larger book for the pictures, and was de¬ 
lighted to learn Mrs. Duffey’s way. 

A room with an unpretending carpet and furni¬ 
ture can be made very attractive with tidies, mats, 
pictures and a few vines or flowers. I have a 
corner bracket made of common wood and stained 
and with a lambrequin (or, bracket-cover, as they 
call them aroupd here,) made of scarlet rep with 
a bouquet worked in the centre and finished with 
a bead-fringe. 

Last October, when our woods were ablaze with 
beauty, I gathered a large quantity of maple and 
dogwood leaves. I fastened with small tacks a 
large half wreath over the bronze clock on the 
mantle. The scarlet, mottled, bronze, golden and 
green leaves make a fine painting. Just above 
the clock is a bouquet of pressed ferns. I have a 
large bouquet of pansies pressed and framed in 
gilt, whose bright colors rival water colors. Such 
pictures would be pretty in passe-partout frames, 
which, by tho way, was something new to me. 

I think one’s kitchen walls are generally too 
bare. A woman who does her own work, neces¬ 
sarily spends much of her time in the kitchen, 
and if there is something of beauty around it rests 
her, though many times unconsciously. As my 
little ones are in the kitchen much of the time 
when I am, I have tacked a variety of wood en¬ 
gravings and colored pictures on the wall, and 
there is not a day passes that they do not ask me 
questions concerning them. I should miss the 
pictures, too, were they not there. 

A neighbor of mine has a room full of luxuriant 
plants. I was attracted by two scarlet crosses that 
glowed brightly among the leaves of the ivies that 
twined around them. 

Sho made them as follows: First make a cross 
of wood; tie raisin stems or knotted cord firmly 
to the wood. Have equal parts of beeswax and 
rosin tinted with vermilion. While it is hot 
(melted, of course,) dip on tho cross. 

I am very much interested in Pipsey and Chatty. 
But I wish the former would not wear a calash 
any more, it is inconsistent with her polonaise. 

Mrs. Delia Orvis. 


THE EARLY BREAKFAST. 

BY H’C. 

WISH I could prevail upon every house¬ 
keeper who prepares breakfast herself; to take 
her own morning meal as early as she can 
prepare it. No matter what “ the folks say.” It 
will bo a vast gain to her, and, no doubt, add years 
to her life. Any one who has tried it, knows with 
how much more zeal and energy she can go about 
her work, after a good nourishing meal, especially 
if it has been taken quietly. But the mother who 
wearies herself out with proparing food* for the 
household, and then sits down exhausted to take 
her own, as she can snatch a moment of time in 
the intervals when she is not waiting upon the 
children, begins her day’s round under very great 
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disadvantages. The system, too, is far more ready 
to any contagious disease when the stomach is 
empty. The chills and fevers of our western 
country are sure to creep into the system when 
thus exhausted. Persons who have practised 
eating breakfast almost Immediately on rising, 
have entirely escaped this difficulty. 

Make your preparations over night for this early 
breakfast. Rise a few minutes earlier, if needful, 
and as soon as your fire is lighted, and the break¬ 
fast for the others started, prepare your bit of 
steak and an egg, if you like, and sit down to eat 


it with a good slice of bread and butter, while 
your kettle is boiling and your griddles heating. 
It will not be time lost, but hours saved in the in¬ 
creased vigor and comfort with which your day’s 
duties will be performed. Then you can sit down 
to the family breakfast and pour coffee for the rest, 
and sip your own in comfort. The old-time 
nervousness will be gone, and you will be sur¬ 
prised to see how much more smoothly the wheels 
of the domestic machinery will move on. 

Try the experiment a week, and if you do not 
like it, you can easily drop it. 



INSULATED BEDS. 

A N insulated bed is one set on some non¬ 
conductor of electricity, so the electricity 
cannot flow to and from it freely. Their 
usefulness is as yet a matter of experiment. Their 
va^ue might be tested by invalids, at little ex¬ 
pense, for an insulated bed can be made by placing 
the four feet on four strong glass tumblers. Dr. 
Wagenhols, of Columbus, Ohio, recently read an 
article on the subject before a medical society, de¬ 
tailing many cases of acute rheumatism which 
had been benefited by sleeping on an insulated 
bed—among others his own. We quote: 

“ On December 25th, 1871,1 was attacked with 
rheumatism of the ankle and knee joints in one 
limb, then the other. I treated myself actively by 
alkalies, opiates, etc., in the ordinary manner 
recognized by the profession as of most value in 
this disease. I was unable to leave my bed for 
three months, could not walk until April, 1872, 
and did not ftilly recover until the warm weather 
in June. On the 16th day of December I was 
again assailed by my tormentor, treated myself as 
before, * and I thought myself happy ’ that I was 
able to be out of my room in eight weeks, privi¬ 
leged to hobble around the streets of the city 
with the aid of a cane. Warm weather restored 
me to health, and during the summer and winter 
I attended to my professional duties. On Feb¬ 
ruary 16th, 1874, while I was congratulating my¬ 
self that I should escape my annual attack, I was 
suddenly seized in the night-time with severe 
pains in both ankles. In the morning I failed, 
after an ardent effort, to leave my bed. Fever was 
intense, as also the swelling of ankle and knee 
joints. A sense of coldness of the lower extremi¬ 
ties existed, which was even more distressing 
than the pain caused by the swelling of the joints. 
This condition continued until the morning of the 
18th. From the 16th to the 18th I was unable to 
sleep. On the morning of the 18th I insulated my 
bed by causing the legs of the bedstead to be 
placed in four glass tumblers. I fell into a pro¬ 
found sleep, wakening on the morning of the 
19th bathed in a profuse warm perspiration, with¬ 
out the aid of diaphoretics or anodynes. 

“ I steadily improved, and in a few days was out 
of my room. On Monday, February 23d, I left 


home for Cincinnati, where I remained a week, 
during all of which time I felt neither pain* nor 
soreness in the joints. I returned to my home in 
six days, and found next morning the disease re¬ 
turned. I at once insulated my bed, and in six 
days was able to go to my office and engage in my 
professional duties.” 

This single case, remarks the Herald of Health , 
is of little consequence, but the doctor gives a 
largo number of others corroborating it How 
much is due to insulation, and how much to the 
expectation of a cure, we cannot tell. As the 
remedy is perfectly hygienic and easily tried, wo 
hope further experiments will be mado. 

The closing part of Dr. Wagenhols’s paper is 
suggestive, and we quote it: 

“ One of the patients makes mention of the sen¬ 
sation of drowsiness which came over him by the 
prolonged use of the insulated bed. This I have 
noticed in several cases, and distinctly observed 
it in my own. Now the question is, do the effects 
of this form of treatment, which, in comparison 
with our former modes, is simply marvelous, de¬ 
pend upon expectant attention? Is it another 
specimen of the wonderful power the mind has 
over the body, or does it depend upon changing 
the electric state of the body? It certainly de¬ 
serves attention, as, in eithor case, the patient is 
benefited, and this is the end of all therapeutics. 
All our treatment is empirical, and, on the results 
of a truthfully recorded experience the success of 
our measures depend; but why go any fhrther 
now? 

“ It is unnecessary for me at this time to elabo¬ 
rate. I have in my possession several communi¬ 
cations from gentlemen of worth and eminence in 
the profession, who fully corroborate my experi¬ 
ence in the particulars set forth; and I am confi¬ 
dent that if this subject, which I deem important 
to the profession as well as to the community, is 
properly tried and thoroughly investigated, much 
information will be gained and large beneficial 
results will be accomplished. Notwithstanding 
the cautious manner in which our profession has 
advanced as a science within the last'twenty years, 
there are in our ranks good men who are captious 
and unwilling to assert or employ in the treatment 
of disease any remedies or agents that were not 
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used by their forefathers, who have long since 
fallen, some of them martyrs to their opinions, 
others to age, and many without ever having con¬ 
ceived the first principles of a profession whose 
complexity they had not the willingness to un¬ 
ravel. 

“ We live to learn; as we learn we advance in 
knowledge, our information and attainments ex¬ 
pand, and thus onr usefulness is made felt in com¬ 
munities in which we reside, and our vigor and 
energy is undaunted, by reason of the good re¬ 
sults we obtain.” 


A WORD FOR CONVALESCENTS. 

BY M. O. J. 

“X "T^O doubt there is danger in giving too much 

\ or too strong nourishment to convales- 
' cents; but more frequently, perhaps, is 
the mistake made of giving less than the enfeebled 
system requires. This is especially the case with 
children. The disease is overcome, and the physi¬ 
cian perhaps says, “Give gruel, toast-water,’’ etc. 
The child is weak, nervous and thoroughly un¬ 
comfortable. Perhaps he tries to satisfy his crav¬ 
ing with these things, but it is impossible; per¬ 
haps he turns away in utter dislike, or even 
aversion; but in either case he feels so badly that 
he “don’t know what to do with himself,” and 
soon the tired, worried mother thinks he is cross 
and peevish. Perhaps she bears with this pa¬ 
tiently, and her weary feet go back and forth; she 
rocks him, sings to him, tells him stories, till 
after awhile, utterly tired out, she says to some 
friend who is by: “Well, I declare, I am dis¬ 
couraged trying to do anything with £hat child! 
I thought, when he was so sick, I would never 
complain again—never be impatient; but I do 
think this is downright perverseness. I don’t be¬ 
lieve I ought to humor him.” 

Sometimes, indeed, a child is severely reproved, 
or “let alone;” and the sensitive little heart is 
sorely grievod. Perhaps a fit of crying ensues, 
and does more harm to brain, and nerve, and 
body, already unstrung, than the doctor’s pro¬ 
scriptions can remedy in a week. 

Suppose, instead of these weak and weakening 
messes, the little patient is allowed broth—mut¬ 
ton, chicken, beef or oyster broth. Of course, care 
must be used. Whatever is given must be well 
cooked, and free, wholly free, from grease. The 
quantity at first should be very small; pci liaps, in 
coses of recovery from severe sickness, a tea¬ 
spoonful might be the starting-point. But, in 
that case, give it often—say once in an hour. And 
by the way, till the patient can have his regular 
meals with the family, he should have food often; 
certainly once between breakfast and dinner. 
Cakes and sweet things generally should be let 
alone, unless in case of some peculiar craving. 

A good way to make beef-tea is to take the 
upper part of the round (this is juicy), cut it in 
small pieces, put it in a stone jar with tight cover 
—a bottle will answer, but is more troublesome, 
and liable to get broken—set it in hard-boiling 
water, and when thoroughly cooked season with 
a little salt. Some prefer to soak the beef first 


(after cutting) in cold water for half an hour, and 
then boil. In the other way you can put water 
with it, if you prefer, or condense the richness and 
nourishment. Much would depend on the taste 
of the patient. If there is no danger of a recur¬ 
rence of fever, the broth may just as well be as 
strong as he wants it. It is well, soon, to take a 
little light bread or biscuit with it. Beef-tea, 
made in these and similar ways, is an invaluable 
tonic. 

“THE TWO BREATHS” 

S O far as pure air is concerned, some hints are 
given by Canon Kingsley which may be 
useful even to the poor, or to employers who 
care for their men. He describes what he calls 
“ the two breaths,” and their effects. The two are 
of course the breath taken in—which “ is, or ought 
to be, pure air, composed, on the whole, of oxygen 
and nitrogen, with a minute portion of carbonic 
acid”—and the breath given out, which “is an 
impure air, to which has been added, among other 
matters which will not support life, an excess of 
carbonic acid.” He then points out that this car¬ 
bonic acid gas, when warm, is lighter than the air, 
and ascends, and, when at the same temperature 
as common air, is heavier than that air, and de¬ 
scends, lying along the floor, “just as it lies often 
in the bottom of old wells or brewers* vats, as a 
stratum of poison, killing occasionally the men 
who descend into it.” Hence, a word of admoni¬ 
tion is addressed to those who think nothing of 
sleeping on the floor; and hence, as “ the poor are 
too apt, in times of distress, to pawn their bed¬ 
steads and keep their beds,” the friends of the 
poor are entreated never to let that happen, and to 
“keep the bedstead, whatever else may go, to 
save the sleeper from carbonic acid on the floor.” 


A HINT. 


M ULTITUDES of women lose health, and 
even life, every year, by busying them¬ 
selves until warm and weary, and then 
throwing themselves on a bed or sofa without 
covering, or in a room without a fire, or by re¬ 
moving their outer garments after a long walk, 
and changing their dress while in a state of per¬ 
spiration. If you have to walk and ride both, do 
the riding first, and, on returning, go to a warm 
room, and keep on all your wraps until your fore- * 
head is dry. 


HOW TO SLEEP. 

T HE Science of Health says: “ The very best 
method we have yet discovered is that of 
counting. Breathe deeply and slowly (with¬ 
out any straining effort), and with expiration 
count one, two, three, etc., up to a hundred. 
Some will be asleep before they can count fifty in 
this manner. Others will count ten, twenty or 
thirty, and then forget themselves and cease 
counting. 

“ In such cases always commence again at once. 
Very few persons can count a hundred and find 
themselves awake; but should this happen, repeat 
the dose until cured.” 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 

BY CHARITY L. MABBETT. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

ANNUALS—SOWING OF 8EKD. 

T HERE la no one point in gardening where the 
novitiate is so likely to foil as in the successful 
culture of choice annuals, especially such as are 
delicate and tender in their habit, and have small or 
imperfectly-developed seeds. Sometimes it may hap¬ 
pen that seeds have lost their vitality, or never have had 
any; but in most cases, I am satisfied from experience 
and observation, that the foult lies in mismanage¬ 
ment. 

Large seeds, as a general rule, give little trouble; 
common kinds give less, and that is doubtless the 
reason why they are common; but the tiny seeded 
foncy varieties are the kinds most likely to fail, and 
most likely to tempt one by their rare beauty as well 
as scarcity to brave the danger of disappointment in 
the uncertain hope of success. 

This seems to me to be the mania of flower-growing; 
having myself for years tried various kinds of seeds, 
without the satisfaction of getting one above ground; 
or if, occasionally, one cheered the sight, it would 
disappear in much less time than it took to make its 
advent. Still, I cannot give up the interest in new 
flowers, and love the excitement consequent upon 
their growth and development. 

It will not do, however, to depend on these untried 
desirables; that is, to assign them places in designs or 
patterns, where their failure, by leaving a blank, 
would spoil the effect of the plan. 

To insure success in germinating and after-treat¬ 
ment of small seeds, they should be planted in small 
pots or boxes. A saucer of red or unglazed earthen, if it 
will hold an inch and a half of earth in depth, will do 
nicely for this purpose. As these saucers have no 
drain, except the porosity of the material, it Is a good 
plan to place a broken lamp chimney (an article most 
ihmilles can supply at short notice) in the centre, the 
smooth end resting on the saucer before putting in the 
earth. This may be filled with water, which, in leak¬ 
ing out, will dampen the earth from the bottom up¬ 
ward, without hardening it or displacing the seeds. 
You can also see in it, if # water Is standing at the bot¬ 
tom, making in a small way a wet subsoil. 

The earth, for planting small seeds, should be fine. 
Small roots or fibers will not li^Jure it, if kept at the 
bottom as directed hereafter. Sandy loam is best, but 
if not obtainable, mix with heavier soil, In equal parts, 
silver sand and old, well-rotted top soil from the 
woods. Let the earth in all cases be thoroughly baked 
in a stove-oven before using, in order to kill all eggs of 
insects, as well as all seeds or roots, that may be in it. 

This precaution will enable you at once to determine 
whether you are nursing weeds or the expected plants 
as soon as vegetation makes its appearance. It may 
keep hope alive to nurse a pigweed, but it is vexatious 
in the end, especially if one has been liberal and sup¬ 
plied their friends with these little disappointments. 

Pots that will hold a quart, if used for planting seeds, 
should be half-filled with charcoal, broken fine for the 
top, and then covered with the fibrous soil, or that 
which is unsifted; if small ones holding a gill or so are 
n«ed, this will be unnecessary. Fill large pots within 
an inch or two of the top, smaller ones nearer fhll, yet 
leaving space for shading and watering. 

The earth in contact with the seeds should be sifted. 
A tin strainer that will hold a pint, with a strong 


handle, the bottom foil of holes the size of a pin, or in 
appearance like perforated paper, will be found a very 
usefo'l article in this kind of planting. The fibrous 
portions of the earth that will not go through the 
strainer should be used in the bottom of the pots. The 
Bifted earth should be an inch or so in depth before 
planting, or sufficient to prevent the seeds from wash¬ 
ing down between the coarser particles. Press the 
earth firmly around the sides of the pot with the 
smooth end of a stick or knife-handle; use the ball of 
the thumb to press the middle evenly; then scatter the 
seeds upon the surface, if very fine, quite close together, 
so that they may help each other to lift the soil in 
coming up. 

Do not trust to chance to cover them the proper 
depth, butt stick a few pins in the earth near them, 
leaving their heads Just as for above the seeds as you 
wish to cover them, and then sift on earth until the 
pirn-heads alone remain in sight; in this way you will 
be sure you have given them Just what you intended. 

Small soeds should have a very slight coverlng-Just 
as little as possible to put them out of sight. Beads as 
large as balsams will need a quarter of an inch. Flat 
seeds should be placed in the earth edgewise, as they 
will then have less weight of soil to lift in coming out 
of the ground. 

The name of all seeds should be marked, so that 
there can be no mistaking their places. It will not do 
to omit labelling the kinds with which you are fomi- 
liar, trusting to recognize them as the grow, because if 
they happen to decide not to grow at all, you will not 
know the name of the delinquent in time to remedy 
the difficulty. 

The common method of marking is to write the 
name with a pencil on small strips of wood, and in¬ 
serting these slips In the pots or in the ground near the 
soeds planted. If this method is adopted the labels 
should be painted white, and the pencil of good quality. 
Such labels can be procured at any seed store, or sent 
by mail any distance, cheaply. If homemade, un- 
palnted ones aro used, they should be wet with the 
mouth before writing on them. 

The objections to this method of marking are—the 
j pencilmarks have a foshlon of disappearing when you 
want them most; the sweep of a dress-skirt, a cat or a 
dog, will knock them over, and displace the seeds or 
cover them out of the reach of germination; some 
visitor, with more curiosity than good breeding, will 
catch up the label, and, after reading it, thrust it back, 
the chances are, In the wrong place, and you may be 
thankful if not exactly where your choice, perhaps 
only seed is planted; they are also in the way where 
there is a necessity for covering the earth to focllitate 
germination. 

Sometimes it happens that a lady do#s not wish to 
have the name of a plant known until she chooses, 
which is another reason why the above method is ob¬ 
jectionable; for instance, a certain variety of seeds 
may be procured for a special purpose, to make a circle, 
a border, or some other definite object. The plants 
grow finely; no more, however, than is needed to carry 
out the plan, and leave a few, perhaps, for after failures; 
when some friend (and It may chance one to whom 
she is under obligations) reads the label, and at once 
claims a part, qualifying it by, “ You have so many” 
there is no alternative, divide or add another name to 
the list of stingy people, bo common in gardening 
time. 

I have escaped these annoyanoes in a good degree by 
adopting the following method. After the pots are 
ready for the seeds, I place small stones 9r pebbles 
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olose to the sides of the pot, and register them in the 
garden tally-book for the year, after this manner: 

1 small stone Portulaca, 

2 44 44 Petunia, 

, 8 “ 44 Mimulus, 

and so on, up to ten or more, varying the kinds, if 
numbers are likdly to interfere with the plants; for in¬ 
stance, one white stone, one round stone, one flat, etc., 
and in some cases have beaded the top quite around, 
which serves the double purpose of a tally mark, and 
keeping the earth in close contact with the sides of the 
pot. 

Alter the pots are finished as above, set them in tepid 
water, to within an inch of the top of the earth, and 
let them remain until dampened through; then cover 
carefully with pieces of old black silk, laid on lightly, 
and they are ready for placing where you design to 
sprout them. 

This place is, in most cases, only a choice of the best 
at hand; that is, with small and 44 make-do ” gardeners, 
who have neither green-house, hot-bed or cold frame 
at their command. Light not being essential until the 
plants are out of the ground, I have been very success¬ 
ful in piling pots on one another, with little square 
bits of boards between them, and placing them back of 
the stove until the seeds germinated. With different 
kinds of seeds, rarely more than one variety at a time 
will show signs of growth by lifting the soil. When 


this occurs, place the pot on the top, and leave un¬ 
covered until the plants are out of the ground, then 
remove to the light, as directed hereafter,'giving its 
place to the next one making its appearance. 

These directions Impose care and labor, but, if pro¬ 
perly done, will insure success. 

Earth containing small seeds, should never be wetted 
with a garden watering-pot, no matter how fine the 
holes in the nose, for the water will drop in large 
globules, occasionally, and either wash the seeds out 
of the ground, or into it so deeply that germination is 
out of the question. If the supply of water from im¬ 
mersions of pots, as before mentioned, should not keep 
the surface under the silk in good condition, give 
water from a wet brush, drawn lightly over the finger 
ends. A little practice on unplan ted soil, will enable 
the performer to operate in a skillful manner, so that 
the earth will appear as if wetted with a gentle dew. 
As soon as the plants begin to appear, remove the silk, 
and keep the pot out of direct and long-continued rays 
of the sun, until the first leaves or cotyledons are 
standing upright and have cast off the seed covering, 
giving water with the brush, and at no time letting 
the earth become dry, until they are well estab¬ 
lished. 

After plants are fairly out of the ground, if they are 
not left to get too dry , they will bear and need the sun 
except for a few hours in the middle of the day. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


T HERE is no more serviceable material for summer 
wear, for either church, home or travel, than 
pongee. It is especially attractive for a bridal 
travelling dress in midsummer, and is quite handsome 
enough to be worn during the ceremony, when there 
are to be no wedding festivities. 

Speaking of wedding festivities, reminds us that the 
recent marriage of Miss Greeley was made remarkable 
by the absence of all ostentation and vulgar display- 
forming an exceedingly agreeable contrast to the nu¬ 
merous weddings in “high life” which have preceded 
it during the last year or two. None of the bridal 
party wore any lewels whatever. No bridal presents 
were on exhibition. “Everything,” says an eye-wit¬ 
ness, “was in good taste, elegant, simple and befitting.” 
It is to be hoped that the exceedingly sensible fashion 
Miss Greeley—now Mrs. Colonel Smith—has set, may 
be followed, os more consistent with republican ideas 
of simplicity, than the vulgar shows into which mere 
wealth is able to transform the occasion of a wedding. 

Advices from Paris tell us that the styles of parasols 
for the present season are especially noticeable for 
diversity. The plain, medium-sized sun-umbrella 
comes into favor again for the promenade. Silk, pon¬ 
gee and linen are the materials of which they are 
made, while the colors are black, green, brown, smoke, 
a dark shadd of blue, plum, cream and gray. The 
darker ones are often made of a twilled silk of which 
the two sides present different colors. Thus an outer 
surface of black will possess an inner surface of blue, 
rose, green, maroon, purple or lavende* - When a de- 
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The Mills of the Gods. A Novel. By Mrs. J. 
H. Twells. Philadelphia: J. B. Llppincott A Co. Among 
the many novels that are laid upon our table, we find 
few as entertaining and readable as this. The 6cene of 
the story 18 laid for the most part in France and Italy; 
and the description of Paris during the terrible days 


elded shade in the parasol is selected, it must be of a 
tint which will either harmonize or contrast with that 
of the costume which is to be worn when the parasol 
is carried. 

These promenade parasols or sun-umbrellas are 
usually finished on the edge with a plain hem, or with 
small scallops bound with a narrow fold of the silk. 
The handles may be perfectly plain or handsomely 
carved. One of the latest styles Is to have the tip-point 
and six or eight Inches of the handle smoothly en¬ 
cased in silver, which Is either left plain and brightly 
burnished, or delicately engraved with small figure*. 
Steel is also used in the place of silver. The latest 
novelty in handles is a little mirror of cut glass, vary¬ 
ing In size from one to three Inches in length, set In 
the handle in some quaint design. In one of these 
latter a lion or tiger holds one end of the glass in his 
mouth, while his claws are braced firmly at the other 
end, as though trying to tear It to pieces. 

The parasol for carriage use is medium-sized, and 
often finished most elaborately, with embroideries of 
silk. Jet, pearls, glittering spangles of silver, coral, 
plain or burnished steel. Or they are trimmed with 
ruffes and puffings and shirrings of silk, or with lacee, 
fringes, feathers, ribbons, insertions, etc. Some are 
embroidered entirely in white. Some are finished with 
scallops, while others have a deep fringe depending 
from the scallops. The handles and tips are frequently 
of ivory, shell or coral, and most handsomely carved. 

All sorts of little capes, talmas and fichus, of white 
muslins, black grenadines, black silks and cashmeres, 
either matching or not matching the costume In ook>r 
and material, will be foshionable this summer. 




of the siege, is most graphically given. The characters 
of the story are well drawn, and the plot well con¬ 
ceived and well carried out. 

Our First Hundred Years. By C. Edwards 
Lester. New York: United States Publishing Com¬ 
pany. This is one of the many books which ourap- 
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proaching Centennial is calling out. Though by Its 
titlo it seems as If devoted to the history of our coun¬ 
try since it became an independent nation, it in reality 
goes back farther than this, and begins at the very dis¬ 
covery of America. The work, which comprises two 
volumes, divides the history of our country into four 
great periods: the first beginning in 1492 and extend- 
ing to 1776, including the discovery and colonization of 
the country; the second, from 1776 to 1815, its consolida¬ 
tion and statesmanship; the third, from 1815 to 1848, its 
development and work; and the fourth, from 1848 down 
to the present time, its achievement and wealth. The 
author has made use of the highest standard authori¬ 
ties in the preparation of this comprehensive work; 
the facts are collected in succinct and convenient 
shape; and the style, though perhaps a little marred 
by a display of fine-sounding words and rhetorical 
flourishes, is pleasing in the main. The first volume 
is now ready for the public, and as a popular history of 
our country has, we think, all things considered, no 
superior. 

Personal Reminiscences. By Cornelia Knight 
and Thomas Raikes. Edited by Richard Henry Stod¬ 
dard. New York: Scribner, Armstrong A Co. For 
sale by J. B. Llppincott A Co. This is the seventh vol¬ 
ume of the extremely popular Bric-a-Brac Series. No 
volume of the series has, perhaps, possessed more inte¬ 
rest than this one. The two persons whose reminis¬ 
cences are given, lived in a period not so far remote 
but that the people of that generation are still objects 
of interest and curiosity to us. Miss Knight was lady- 


in-waiting to Queen Charlotte, and afterward to the 
Princess Charlotte; and this attachment to the persons 
of royalty brought her into direct contact with all the 
celebrities of the time. Mr. Raikes was also a gentle¬ 
man of extended acquaintance, and of extended travel 
as well. Together they carry us back for more than 
half a century, and their gossip about people and 
events is exceedingly entertaining. 

The Adventures of the Chevalier de la Salle and 
his Companions. By John 8. C. Abbott. New York: 
Dodd A Mead. For sale by J. B. Llppincott A Co. This 
book belongs to the series of “American Patriots and 
Pioneers,” which has already been received by the 
public with so much fhvor. Robert de la Salle was an 
extensive and fearless explorer of the wilderness of 
America two hundred years ago. Ho navigated the 
lakes and rivers of the North and West in the birch 
canoe. He travelled through prairie and forest, where 
never before a white man had set foot, his only guides 
being the savages, whose friendliness he had the 
faculty of winning. His adventures are among the 
most Interesting episodes of American history, and 
this book, which narrates them, will be a popular one. 

The Brook, and the Tide Turning. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
This book contains two stories both of which illustrate 
in a forcible manner the evils of intemperance. 8uch 
books should bo widely read, especially by the young, 
in order to encourage a healthy sentiment in favor of 
total abstinence. For sale by J. C. Garragues A Co. 
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Lago Maggiore. 

"V'T'ESTLED at the foot of the Rhnptian Alps, 

1^ bounded by the provinces of Piedmont, Lom- 
^ bardy and the formerly Swiss canton of Tessin, 
or Tesslne, as it is now called, the Lngo Maggiore 
spreads itself, one of the most beautiful sheets of water 
in Europe. It strotches from the north-northeast to 
the south-soutliwest, and is exceedingly long and nar¬ 
row, being more properly an expansion of the river 
Tesslne than a lake, since that river flows into its 
northern extremity, and resumes its course at tho 
southern outlet of the lake. 

Lake Maggiore has not the grandeur and magnifi¬ 
cence of Lake Como; but its quiet beauty will win as 
great admiration. The scenery of its upper end is bold 
and mountainous, while the distant Rhsetian Alps 
form a magnificent background. The Valley of the 
Tesslne Is one of the most picturesque in Italy. De¬ 
scending the. lake, the character of the landscape be¬ 
comes more quiet, until the plains of Lombardy are 
reached. 

The shores of the lake are fringed with trees, while 
here and there a bold crag Juts out into the water. 
Castles and churches, villas and villages, stud its 
shores, and the whole lake presents a panarama of 
varied beauty. 

The Borromean Islands on the western shores of tho 
lake are objects of especial Interest to the traveller. 
Previous to the seventeenth century, they were scarcely 
more than barren rocks. But Count Vitaliano Borro- 
meo, a descendant of 8t. Charles Borromeo, resolved 
to make his residence upon them. He brought earth 
and filled them up, planted trees, and made a sort 
of artificial paradise, which for a long time, until a 
better taste began to prevail, provoked almost uni¬ 
versal admiration. Pope's lines aptly describe these 
islands as they appeared after their transforma¬ 
tion: 


“ On every side you look, behold the>all! 

No pleasing Intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half tho platform Just reflects the other. 

Tho suffering eye inverted naturo sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees!” 

The lake is deep, and its waters are of a slightly 
greenish tinge. It is navigable for the largest craft, 
and steamboats pass to and fro upon It. The Simplon 
road passes along its western bank. 


Weighted Black Silks. 

L ADIES are often surprised at the rapidity with 
which an apparently heavy silk will go to pieces. 
The Galaxy says that in some cases an explana¬ 
tion can be found in the foct that the material is 
“ weighted,” and thus describes the process: 


“Weighting, according to Persoz, began with the 
modest aim or making up tho loss occasioned by un- 

f ;ummlng. but it is now carried so fiir as sometimes to 
ncreaso the weight of the silk as much as three times, 
the bulk being also increased proportionately. The 
weight is added by treatment with salts of iron and 
astringents, salts of tin and cyanide, and the result is 
an entire change in the chemical ana physical proper¬ 
ties of the silk. What is sold as silk is in foct an 
agglomeration of foreign matters, without cohesion, 
and held together by a small Quantity of silk, which, 
however, has suffered materially in strength and elas¬ 
ticity. Instead of being, as in the natural stato, one of 
tho most permanent organic bodies and sparingly com¬ 
bustible, it bums like tinder. When burning it hardly 
gives off the odor characteristic of animal matter, but 
it leaves an ash amounting to eight per cent, or more 
and rich in iron. The materials employed In this 
adulteration arc sometimes of such a naturo as to ab¬ 
sorb gases with evolution of heat, and 4 spontaneous ’ 
combustion is said to have taken place from this 
cause.” 
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About Grammar. 

\ V / ** t k now what the “ schoolmaster ” will 
yy s!ly to the following remarks of Richard Grant 
* * White in a recent number of the Galaxy. 
Some of us who do not know a rule of grammar and 
cannot parse a sentence, will naturally Incline to his 
side of the question: 

“ I heartily wish that so manv of my correspondents 
were not so anxious on the subject of their grammar; 
so disturbed because sentences won’t ‘parse;’ so soli¬ 
citous to find a ‘ rule’ to Justify every form of speech 
that they may use. They remind me of Sampson in 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ who would not bite his thumb at 
the dogs of the house of Montague unless the law were 
on his side. Now it is very well to have the law on 
your side in a quarrel; and so in the disputes about 
language that seem to be going on all over the coun¬ 
try, with a pertinacity and a bitterness which are to 
me quite Incomprehensible, it may be very desirable 
to And a ‘rule’ in Lindley Murray's quiver to launch 
at the head of an obstinate opponent. It may ‘ settle ’ 
him although it does not settle the question. *Butthe 
very worst use to which language can be put is to make 
it the subject of dispute. Language is of no value ex¬ 
cept for the clear and forcible expression of ideas 
worthy of expression; and for the attainment of that 
end the study of rules of grammar is the poorest of all 
means. Foreign languages must generally be learned 
by a study of their grammar and an observance of 
rules, which are merely formulations of usage: but 
even they are better acquired by Intercourse with the 
people to whom they belong, and by reading their best 
writers. A real 'mastery of them can be attained only 
by those means. No one is master of a language with¬ 
out being able to think in it A person who is obliged 
to translate his thoughts from one idiom to another 
will inevitably be a bungler in the language into which 
he translates. But although the study of grammar Is 
necessary in the acquirement of a foreign language, 
and is the only means of becoming acquainted with 
the construction of the sentence in those languages 
that are called ‘dead,’ toward the mastery of one's 
mother tongue it gives no help whatever. It is safe to 
say that of the best known writers of the English lan¬ 
guage who wrote before the last thirty years, not one in 
a hundred had received any instruction whatever in 
English grammar. This fact is one which may well be 
laid to heart by the flocks of people who are In such a 
perpetual twitter about their grammar. The best Eng¬ 
lish that I have ever read or heard came from men and 
from women who cared as little, and not improbably 
knew as little, about English grammar, so-called, as 
they did about the Rosicruclan mysteries. Those who 
from childhood read the best authors and talk with the 
most cultivated people will speak good English—if they 
have the capacity of speaking it: and if they have not 
that capacity, they cannot do it if they sit upon a 
pyramid of grammars. And as to rules, they are pass¬ 
ing away as a means of teaching ‘ the art of speaking 
and writing the English language correctly/ Those 
that were formerly held to be absolute have been found 
in many cases unsound, illogical, absurd and In all 
cases quite useless as the means of instruction. With 
them parsing will disappear. I do not hesitate to say 
that before another generation of teachers takes the 
field, parsing will have been dropped from the course 
of study forever.” 

Study to be Happy. 

CORRESPONDENT writes: 

“We are all conscious of certain depressing 
influences which come to us in certain surround¬ 
ings, and which wc And it very hard to shake off. 
Often the cause is too subtle to be well understood, 
though the effect is so plain. 

“Often walking down a particular street will sadden 
our spirits, though there is nothing unpleasant in its 
appearance. An unpleasant train of thought once 
occupied our mind os we walked along, and by some 
law of association became linked with every object. 
Bo the very trees and houses call back the feeling even 
long after the first cause has faded from our memory. 

“ It is worth our while to go out of our way to avoid 
these impressions whero we can. An additional walk 
of a block or two is a trifle compared with the mischief 
these ‘low spirits’ work for us. 

“ It is all very well to say you will not humor your¬ 
self in such nonsense. You will yet learn to humor 
yourself in more difficult matters than this, if you 


desire to live comfortably with yourself. Study to be 
happy is a very good direction. You will live longer 
and more healthfully for it; you will be able to double 
your working power, and be far more useful and ac¬ 
ceptable in the world. 

“ Avoid as far as you can whatever you And to be 
especially depressing to your mind. Where It cannot 
be avoided, take with you a double stock of the hap¬ 
piest thoughts you can call up as an antidote. Fight 
hard against a tendency to low spirits, and though you 
may not wholly conquer, you will yet be a great gainer. 
Run out and call on a cheerful neighbor for a half hour, 
and you will find that it does good like a medicine to 
both mind and body.” 

A Century After. 

W “E have received from Allen, Lane A Scott and 
J. W. Laudcrbach, publishers of this city, the 
first part of a superbly illustrated work bear¬ 
ing the title “ A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania.” It is in the Btyle of 
Appleton’s “Picturesque America,” and will equal 
that work in the elegance of its illustrations and the 
beauty of its typography. No American city has ever 
been represented, pictorially, in so lavish and rich a 
manner as will be Philadelphia when this publication 
Is completed. The flrst number has a view of Phlla- 
delphla from the Btate-House Steeple; views in Inde¬ 
pendence Hall; the State Ilouse in winter; Old Swedes’ 
Church; Christ Church, and views at Fairmount—all, 
drawn and engraved in the most artistic manner. 

The literary part of this work is In the hands of Mr. 
Edward Strahan. The engravings arc by Lauderbach, 
from designs by Thomas Moran, F. 0. C. Darley, J. W. 
Woodward, Jas. Hamilton, F. B. Schell, E. B. Ben sol, 
W. L. Sheppard and other eminent artists. It will be 
completed in fifteen parts, to be issued semi-monthly, 
and will be sold only by subscription. The publication 
office is at 233 South Fifth Street. We predict tor this 
elegant work a very largo sale. 

Moderation. 

IFE,” says Professor Swing, “ should be a long 
discrimination, rather than a long creation or 
destruction of ideas. As In the natural world, 
man Is not expected to create a new fruit or a new 
grain, but only to take the wild orange and make It 
grow sweet, or the wild olive and persuade it away 
from its bitterness—as he is to take the wild crab-apple 
and entice from it the great New York orchards of 
large, solid fruit—so in the world spiritual, man is not 
to be a creator or a destroyer, but a worker of changes, 
a master of development and modification. Solomon 
declared a time to exist for everything—a time to dance 
and a time to refrain from such merriment, a time to 
laugh, and ho leaves us to infer that the chief task 1 b to 
learn when those appropriate times come. But come 
they do. Thus life is a prolonged act of selection, and 
the extremist, who goes along denouncing all pleasure, 
or who ridicules all solemnity, is at war with God's 
plan of human conduct. He that is only a student, 
and loves only the midnight oil, is as much a fanatic 
as the dervis who howls in the desert and calls his 
career ‘ a higher llfo.’ ” 

Education of Children. 

ADIES, some of them of the flrst rank abroad, 
have been so far from thinking it any abasement 
to charge themselves with the instruction of 
their own children, that, to their immortal honor, 
they have made it a part of their business to assist in 
that of other people’s. These examples should prevail 
with the ladies of our age, to employ some of their 
vacant hours and efforts, if not on others, at least on 
their own oflfepring. 
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BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 

“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Butterlck A Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladles’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. 

Butterick’s patterns arc now acknowledged to be the 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable 
any lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to 
appear as well and tastefully dressed as any of her 
neighbors. 

469- See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine , 
with prices. 


NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
In the case of children by the age, as the patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and It is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can bo sent. 
Be careful to make no mistake in the number of the 
pattern wanted, as no change can be made after the pat¬ 
tern Is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time In the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, and In all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


OUR PREMIUM PICTURES. 

1. The Interrupted Reader. 4 The Wreath of Immortelles. 

2. The Lion in Love. 5. Feaoe he unto this House. 

3. Bed-Time. 6. The Christian Graces. 

7. The Angel of Peace. 

Every subscriber to 44 Arthur’s Illustrated Home 
Magazine ” for 1875 wifi have the right to order one of 
these large, beautiful Steel Bngravlngs/ree. 

If no choice is ma^e 44 The Interrupted Reader” 
will be sent. 

If more than one picture Is wanted, our subscribers— 
none others—can have them for 50 cents each, on receipt 
of which they will be promptly sent by mail, care¬ 
fully put up on strong rollers. Engravings of like 
character and quality with these, do not Bell at the 
picture stores for less than 95.00; and none of the above 
subjects are to be had from picture dealers for less than 
66.00, and some of them for not less than 915.00. 

Our subscribers will see, therefore, that we offer them 
a rare opportunity to supply themselves with first- 
class engravings at a trifling cost. 


GOURAUD’S “ ORIENTAL CREAM.” . 

In our advertisement last month of this popular cos¬ 
metic, an error In the price per bottle occurred, which 
we now correct. The price Is 81.50, Instead of 81.00, as 
will be seen by referring to the advertisement in this 
number of our Magazine. Mr. Goumud has made him¬ 
self quite a favorite with ladies who seek to heighten 
their charms; and those who use his 44 Magical Beauti- 
fler ” are warm in its praises. 


ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 

TBRMS IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year.,.$2 50 

Three copies 44 . 6 00 

Six copies and one to gettcr-up of Club. 12 00 

Ten 44 44 44 44 41 . 20 00 


4®“ Every subscriber, whether single or In clubs, will 
receive one of our beautiful Premium Engravings/ree. 
If no choice is made 44 The Interrupted Reader” 
will bo sent. If both pictures are wanted by any sub¬ 
scriber, 50 cents extra will secure them. 

4^- To those who send clubs of six subscribers a pre¬ 
mium picture, besides the extra magazine, will be 
given. To the getter-up of a club of ten subscribers 
both pictures will be sent free. 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS can always be made at 
the club price. 

t&r Specimen Numbers 15 cents, in currency or post¬ 
age stamps. 

POSTAGE.—Fifteen cents must be added to each 
subscription for prepayment of postage for the year. 
This will cover all postages on.premium pictures ns 
well as the magazine, and make the cost to subscribers 
less than heretofore, besides relieving them of all care 
and trouble at their own offices. 

REMITTANCES.—Send Post-Ofl^ce order or draft 
on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot 
get a Post-Office order or draft, then have your letter 
registered at the Post-Office. 

T. 8. Asms ft SON, 

1129 Chestnut St, Phils, 




We give below a list of new books, published since our last 

issue, any of which will be mailed, postage free, on receipt 

of the price. 

How to Make a Living. Suggestions upon the Art 
of Making, Saving and Using Money. By G. C. Eggles¬ 
ton. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

The Sexes Throughout Nature. By A. B. Black- 
well. 12mo., cloth, 81.25. 

Little Classics. Comedy. Being the ninth volume. 
I8mo., cloth, 81.00. 

Brief Biographies. English Statesmen. Prepared 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. l^no., cloth, $1.50. 

Whip and Spur. By George E. Waring, Jr. ISmo., 
cloth, 81.00. 

Sex in Industry : A Plea for the Working Girl. By 
Azcl Ames, Jr., M. D. 81.25. 

Tiie Wreck of the Chancellor. By Jules Verne. 
18mo., cloth, SL50. 

Childhood. Being the tenth volume of “Littl* 
Classics.” 18mo., clotn, 81.00. ^ 

We and our Neighbors; or, The Records of an Un¬ 
fashionable Street. (Sequel to My Wife and 1.) A 
Novel. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. With Illustrations. 
12mo., cloth, 81.75. 

The Mills of the Gods. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 
Twells. 12mo., extra cloth, 81.50. 

The Recent Origin of Man, as Illustrated by Geol¬ 
ogy and the Modern Science ofPrc-historlc Archaeology. 
By James C. Southall. With Illustrations. 8vo., extra 
cloth, 86.00. 

Paul Massie. By Justin McCarthy. 12mo., cloth, 
81.50. Paper, $1.00. 

Notes on Paris. By H. Taine. 12mo., cloth, 82.50. 

Mr. Smith. By L. B. Walford. 16mo., cloth, 31.25. 

The Adventures of Chevalier Dk La Salle and 
his Companions. By John 8 . C. Abbott. 12mo., cloth, 
81.50. 

The American Evangelists, D. L. Moody and Ira 
D. Sankcy, in Great Britain and Ireland. By John 
Hall, D.D., and George H. Stuart. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

The Defense of Guinevere, and other Poems. By 
William Morris. 12mo., cloth,£2.00. 
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Macrkadys Reminiscences and Diaries. Edited 
by Sir F. Pollock. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

Brio-A-Brac Series. Vol. 7. Cornelia Knight and 
Thomas Ralkes. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

Religion and Science in their Relation to 
Philosophy, Etc. By Charles W. Shields, D. D. 12mo., 
cloth, $1.00. 

Love Afloat. By F. H. Sheppard, U. S. N. 12mo., 
cloth, $1.50. 

The Roman Empire. From A. D. 396 to 800. By A* 
M. Curtri8, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Ox¬ 
ford, and Assistant Master at Sherborne School. 12mo., 
line doth, $1.50. 

The Old Fountain Inn, and other Poems. By Ade¬ 
laide T. Moe. l2mo., extra cloth, $1.50. 

A Mad Marriage. A Novel. By May Agnes Flem¬ 
ming. 12mo., cloth, $1.75. 

Prohibition a Failure; or. The True Solution of 
the Temperance Question. By Dio Lewis. 12mo., 
cloth, $1.50. 

Little Classics. Heroism. 18mo., cloth, $1.00. 

Alicia Warlock. A Mystery. By Wilkie Collins. 
Wm. F. Gill A Co. 8vo., cloth, $1.50. Paper, 75 cents. 

A Short History of the English People. By J. 
R. Green, M. A. 8vo., cloth, $1.75. 

Leisure-Day Rhymes. By John Godfrey Saxe. 
12mo., cloth, $2.00. 

Our Next-Door Neighbor. A Winter in Mexico. 
By Gilbert Haven. 8vo., cloth, $8.50. 

Home Sketches in France, and other Papers. By 
the late Mrs. Henry M. Field. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

The Unseen Universe; or. Physical Speculations 
on a Future State. 8vo., cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 

English Men of Science: Their Nature and Nur¬ 
ture. By F. Gal ton. 12mo., cloth, $1.00. 

The Life and Growth of Language. By W. D. 
Whitney. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

Poetic Studies. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 12mo., 
cloth, $1.40. 

Aristophanes’ Apology. Being the Last Adven¬ 
ture of Balanstlon. By R. Browning. 12mo., cloth, 
$ 2 . 00 . 

The Word of God in Great Britain, under Messrs. 
Moodey and Sankey. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

Three Feathers. A Novel. By William Black, 
ivo., paper, $1.00. 

Mildred’s Wedding. By Mrs. Netley. 8vo., paper, 
50 cents. 


We arc also prepared to furnish by mail , postage paid , 
books new and old. from the Catalogues of all the leading 

P ublishers in the United States at their published prices. 

f you do not know the price of the book you want, 
write to us and we will give the Information. 


BOOK-CLUBBING.—We have adopted a plan of j 
Book-clnbbing, as well as Magazine-clubbing, by which 

C chasers can obtain a large advantage In buying 
ks. This plan enables several persons to Join to¬ 
gether and make up a list of the books they wish to 
obtain. On these ordors, which are sent by express, 
charges to bo paid by those who receive them, we make 
very liberal discounts . 

If those desiring to make up clubs will send us a list 
of the books they want, we will answer promptly, and 
give the round sum for which the order will bo sent. 
It will. In nearly all cases, give them an advantage in 
price far beyond what they can possibly obtain in any 
other way. • 


WORKS OF T. S. ARTHUR. 


We give below a list of the greater part of Mr. Ar¬ 
thur’s published books, any of which we will send by 
mall on receipt of the price: 

Danger •or, Wounded in the House of a Friend.$2.00 

Orange Blossoms. 2.50 

Cost Adrift. 2.00 

Three Years In a Man-Trap.2.00 

Woman to tho Rescue. A Story of the * 4 New Cru** 
sade”.-. 1.25 


Lights and Shadows of Real Life. . . 1.75 

Sketches of Lift and Character. 1.75 

Leaves from the Book of Human Life.1.75 

Tho Way to Prosper. 1.50 

The Angel of tho Household.1.50 

True Riches; or, Wealth without Wings. 1.50 

Heart Histories and Life Pictures.1.60 

Home Scenes; its Lights and Shadows. 1.50 

Sparing to Spend; or, Tho Loftons and the Pinker¬ 
tons...........1.50 


Three Eras in a Woman’s Life; or, The Maiden, the 

Wife and the Mother.1-50 

Before and After Marriage; or, Sweethearts and 
Wives, Lovers and Husbands, and Married and 

Single. 1.50 

The Martyr Wife, and other Stories. 1.50 

The Young Lady at Home. 1.50 

Steps Toward Heaven; or, Religion In Common 

Life. 1.50 

Tho Good Time Coming. 1.25 

The Allen House; or, Twenty Years Ago and Now 1.25 

What Can Woman Do?. 1.25 

The Withered Heart. 1.25 

The Angel and the Demon...—. 1.25 

The Trials and Confessions of a Housekeeper.1.25 

Advice to Young Men on their Duties and Conduct 

in Life. 1.25 

Advice to Young Women on their Duties and Con¬ 
duct in Life.—..... 1.25 

Ton Nights in a Bar-room. 1.25 

Tho Old Man’s Bride.- 1.25 

The Hand Without the Heart. 1.25 

Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest-Field.- 1.25 

After the Storm. 1.5$ 

Light on Shadowed Paths.—. 1.50 

Out In the World. 1.50 

Our Neighbors In the Corner House.... 1-50 

Nothing but Money. 1-50 

What Camo Afterward.1-50 

“All for the Best” Series. 3 vols. 3.75 

Juvenile Library. 6 vols. 7.50 

The Wonderful Story of Gentle Hand, and other 
Children’s Stories, elegantly Bound and Illus¬ 
trated. 2.00 


A liberal discount will be made to schools and libra¬ 
ries, and to those who order a number of volumes at 
one time; the books, in these cases, to bo sent by ex¬ 
press at the cost of the purchasers. 


ARTHUR’S 

Illustrated Home Magazine. 


Bright, Cheerful, 
Progressive, always 
up to the advancing 
thought of tho time 
the ROME MAG A 
ZIXE takes rank 
with the leading and 
most Influential pe¬ 
riodicals of the day 


1875 


jit Is on the side ot 
Temperance and 
true Chrl>lian mo¬ 
rality. Wlnteverls 
hurtful to Society it 
condemns without 
fear or favor, and 
makes Itself felt in 
the Homes of tho 
People as a power 
for good. 


THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD 


ca. Is more thoroughly 
Home and Social Life 
count] 
if 


DEBORAH NORMAN: 


identified with the People lu their 
than any other periodical In the 

HER WORK 

AND HER RE¬ 
WARD. ” A new serial story By T. 8. Abtihju, was com¬ 
menced in January. ___ „. 

“FIFTY YEARS AGO • olfTHEWEsif" 

By Rossella Rick. These papers will be fresh and new, 
and of uuuKual Interest. 

HOMES for the PEOPLE, VSSS^Jt. 

gestlve articles on Homes and how to make them pleasant 
an d attract ive. By Mrs. E . B. Du ffKY. 

“THE STORY TELLER.” SSttHPfc 

unusually rich. Besides an abundance of short stories, two 
or three serials will be given during ithe year. 
ii 'DTDCTCCTTU AV>l POTTS the Inimitable de- 
A UuSlooi W H, JL • llneator of Home Lift and 
Character, will have an article In every month. 
mifi i g> Department will be careXnily 

JLJlIJi BUI n rilW) edited and have suggestive 
articles from our best and most experienced writers, 
m u V i TJA1MT #vrT>rrr*|S wlu eontinw© to be a 
Inii HURLEi vAX&vJxEi place where our read¬ 
ers and writers can meet in frhjndlv talk._ 

■p Ir rpm niTniriC NEWEST PATTERNS for la- 
UU1 JLXiA&XVJ jL O dies' and children's dresses are 
given by special arrangement ever y mon th. _ 

“THE LION IN LOVE l” ER RUPtVd 

READER,” two large and splendid premium engravings. 
One of these is sent free to cvrry subscriber. 

♦O KA a year is the price of “Arthur's Illustrated 
OOiVU Home Magazine.” Inelubs; 3 copies forfcf: 
fl, and one extra to getter-up of club, $12. 10, and on© extra. 
|00. 15 cents must be added to each subscription for 

prepanuent of postago for tho year. Specimen numbers 
1 5 cents, in currency or postage stamps, 

T. 8. ARTHUR & 80V, 

1129 OkectnntSt, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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2 E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 


LADIES’ TRAVELING COSTUME. 

The costume represented by this engraving is 
designed for traveling, and comprises a skirt, basque 
and a long full wrap or duster. The latter is made 
of plain and plaid linen and reaches nearly to the 
bottom of tho suit, terminating in a broad hem. It 
lias a wido French back and a loose sack front; the 
former being partly adjusted by belt-straps joining 
at the center with a buckle, and the latter falling 
undisturbed. Each sido of the front has a wide 
under-facing of plaid and tho two turn back in broad 
lapels that can bo closed at tho throat if preferred; 
they need a wide round collar that rolls over the top 
of a pointed hood, which is folded and tacked to the 
shape represented and finished w’ith a tassel. Its 
lining corresponds with tho material of tho cuffs 
upon the looso coat sleeves, and of tho similarly 
shaped pockets, each being supplied at its back edge 
with three buttons over simulated holes. The front 
closes in the manner of ordinary double-breasted 
garments. Tho pattern by which it was cut is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 23 to 4G inches, bust mea¬ 
sure. It is No. 3979, prieo tliirty cents. 

Tho. skirt is quite narrow and is made cf brown 
silk, just touching tho lloor at the back and nicely 
clearing it at the front and sides. Its fullness is 
confined at the back by a triplo box-plait, which 


forms such graceful folds that no trimming is re¬ 
quired although it may be used if preferred. Tho 
pattern used in cutting the skirt is No. 39GG, price 
thirty-five cents. It is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 
to 36 inches, waist measure, and is suitable for any 
material. 

The basque is plaited both front and back, but has 
long closo sleeves, though tho pattern furnishes a 
half-long sleeve lengthened with a llounce. A dart 
is taken up under the arm, which makes a belt quite 
unnecessary, though one is usually worn with this 
sort of waist. Tho back has a center-seam toward 
which the plaits in it turn, to correspond with the 
arrangement of the front. The pattern used in 
cutting the waist is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust measure, and is No. 3485, price 
twenty-five cents. 

To make the duster for a lady of medium size, 9 
yards of plain material and one yard of plaid will lx* 
required if the goods are twenty-seven inches wide. 
The waist will require 51 yards of 27-inch-wide 
goods, and the skirt Of yards. 

Tho chip hat is trimmed with brown silk and a 
feather ot the same color. The parasol is ecru pongee 
and is tied at the top with a brown riblxm. The 
gloves and hosiery also match and are of a brown 
color. 



LADIES’ DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

No. 39GG.—Tho handsome skirt represented can 
lx) made of any dress material, with a pleasing effect. 
The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 3G 
inches, waist measure, and costs 35 cents. To make 
the skirt for a lady of medium size, Gf yards of 27- 
ineh-wide goods will lx* necessary. 


No. 22GI.—Tho conveniently arranged little 
article represented can bo made of pique, chambn y, 
linen or cambiic. The pattern is in 8 sizes for girls 
from 2 to 9 years of age, and costs 5 cents ; f yard 
of material, 27 inches wide, being required to make 
tho hat for a girl 5 years old. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1875. 


GIRLS’ PLAITED JACKET. 


No. 3938.—Of any material, 27 
inches wide, 2A yards will bo ne¬ 
cessary to mako the garment il¬ 
lustrated for a girl 7 years old. 
The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 years of age, and costs 
20 cents. 


front View. 


Front View. 


LADIES’ PLAIN, SHORT BASQUE. 

No. 3950.—To make this pretty basque for a lady 
of medium size, 3 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 
will be required. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to -16 inches, bust measure, and costs 
20 cents. 


GIRLS’ OVER-DRESS. 

No. 3955.—The pattern to tills over-dress is in 8 
sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years of ago, and requires 
If yard of goods, 27 inches in width, to make the 
garment for a girl of G years. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 




MISSUS’ APRON OVKR-SKIRT. 

No. 39G2.—This stylish pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from S to 15 years of age, and costs 20 cents. 
To make the garment for a miss of 11 years, 2| 
yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required. 


NURSES’ CAP. 


No. 3919.—Swiss, lawn or cambric can be em¬ 
ployed to mako this cap, half a yard of 36-inch-wido 
goods being necessary. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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Front View. 

LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT, 

No. 8852.—The pretty pattern represented by 
these engravings is suitable for any material either 
thick or thin. It is in 8 sizes for ladies from 20 to 


[JO’S PATTERNS. 



Bark Vino. 


WITH PUFFED RACK. 

86 inches, waist measure, and costs 2a cents. To 
make the skirt for a lady of medium size, 4J- yards of 
goods. 27 inches wide, will be required. 



Front Vino. Bark Vino, 


GIRLS’ LOW-NECKED APRON. 

No. 8082.—This cunning little pattern is in 5 sizes 
for girls from 2 to G years of ago. To make it fur a 
girl of -1 years, 1 g yard of goods, 27 inches wide, 
are necessary. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 



LADIES’ CHEMISE. 

No. 8080.—Tho pattern to this neat and pretty 
chemise is in 10 sizes for ladies from 2N to 40 inches, 
bust measure, and costs 25 cents. To make the 
garment for a lady of medium size, 2 J yards of goods, 
86 inches wide, will be necessary. 


r 'ST NOTICE.-We are Agent* for the Sale of £. BUTTERICK Sc CO’S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 

® rder * T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St.. Phila. 
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ioie i>uuuie-iima«u Little Sugar-loaf rises near; 
the summit of the Or eat Sugar-loaf towers more 
remote; while the dim and misty outlines of the 
Wicklow Mountains fade away into clouds in the 
remote distance to the southward. There is a 
quiet beauty about the scene which is very attrac¬ 
tive, and which, if the traveller be not expecting 
VOL. xliii.— 33. 



runnetn last oy ; n you wxxx u«.o « -—» 

it is at hand.” 

Ireland is fall of interest to the historian, the 
antiquarian and the geologist. The neighborhood 
of Dublin is especially rich in relics of a past age. 
At the north of the bay is seen a bold promontory, 
on a leading pinnacle of which stanjl^ ^ost 
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CARLOW AND SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 


SKETCHES OF IRELAND. 

FIRST PAPER. 

BY MARION KNIGHT. 

T HE tourist in his travels around the world, 
will find few more beautiful bays than that 
of Dublin. The people of Dublin are fond 
of comparing it with that of Naples, though there 
is a lack of grand mountain scenery. True, Howth 
rises up from the sea at the north; the Dalkey and 
KiUeny Hills show slight elevations at the south; 
the Double-headed little Sugar-loaf rises near; 
the summit of the Gh*eat Sugar-loaf towers more 
remote; while the dim and misty outlines of the 
Wicklow Mountains fade away into clouds in the 
remote distance to the southward. There is a 
quiet beauty about the scene which is very attrac¬ 
tive, and which, if the traveller be not expecting 

VOL. XLIII.—33. 


too much in the way of grandeur, will amply 
satisfy him. 

The City of Dublin is reached by rail from 
Kingstown, where is the harbor of the bay. The 
city was first founded by the ancient sea-king 
Avellanus, and a remote writer, Stanihurst, says 
of it: “ The seat of this city is of all sides plea¬ 
sant, comfortable and wholesome; if you would 
traverse hills, they are not far off; if champaign 
ground, it li&th of all* parts; if you be delighted 
with fresh water, the famous river called the Liffey 
runneth fast by; if you will take a view of the sea, 


it is at hand." 

Ireland is frill of interest to the historian, the 
antiquarian and the geologist. The neighborhood 
of Dublin is especially rich in relics of a past age. 
At the north of the bay is seen a bold promontory, 
on a leading pinnacle of which stands the most 
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picturesque of Irish beacons; while in the neigh¬ 
borhood of this hill is a Martel lo tower and an 
ancient abbey. At this place was once the harbor, 
which, in modern times, has been transferred to 
Kingstown, on the opposite shore. If the traveller 
be curious, and fond of looking up objects of in¬ 
terest, he may land at this harbor, and discover 
many things worthy of his attention. There is 
here a ruined church, a very ancient castle, some 
Druidical remains and the crumbling walls of a 
small oratory. 


other places to which also are attached historical 
reminiscences. The neighborhood of Dublin is 
rich in relics of battles, and ruins of monasteries, 
and fortified castles. The whole province of Lein¬ 
ster, in which Dublin is situated, abounds in these 
traces of antiquity; but it is also rich in beautiful 
landscapes, which will compensate the traveller 
who has no antiquarian tastes. 

If one would see the “ Garden of Erin,” let him 
visit the County of Carlow, to the south-west of 
Dublin. It is almost exclusively an agricultural 



THE WICKLOW MOUNTAINS. 


Dublin presents a pleasing appearance as it is 
entered by the railway from Kingstown. It has 
numerous fine buildings—colleges, churches and 
governmental offices. The traveller will have his 
attention called to these, of course. But as this 
article does not profess to be of the guide-book 
order, it is unnecessary to mention them here. 

In the southern suburbs of Dublin is found a 
locality which has achieved a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion, and which, in oonsequence, seems to deserve 
some slight mention. It is no less a place than 
Donnybrook, where the annual fair is held. But 
these fairs have lost much of their former dis¬ 
tinctive character. Tents are still pitchod upon 
the green sward; beggars and itinerant players 
visit the spot, and lads and lasses make holiday, 
and dance under the canvas roofs; but quiet and 
decency now reign, where once was disorder, 
drunkenness and mad revel. 

The village of Finglan—a favorite residence of 
St. Patrick, who predicted that it would be the 
future capital of Ireland, and who blessed a well 
within its limits—lies three miles west of Dublin. 
Finglan is distinguished as the scene of many 
historic events. It was here that O’Connor, para¬ 
mount king of Ireland, awaited the coming of the 
Anglo-Normans; and hither James fled after the 
Battle of the Boyne, and was speedily followed by 
William, who encamped here with an army of I 
thirty thousand men, and a strongly-fortified 
camp was built upon the spot. The spot which 
this camp occupied is still called the King’s Field, 
and ruins of it remain. But it is impossible, in 
the limits of a magazine article, to narrate all the 
interest which centres around this place, or around 


country; the River Barrow rolls through it, navi¬ 
gable for boats of considerable size; while the sur¬ 
face of the country is gently rolling, and green 
with the softest of grass and the most luxuriant of 
foliage. The engraving at the head of this article 
represents the town of Carlow, which is situated 
on the east bank of the Barrow. A more lovely 
scene than that which this town and the surround¬ 
ing country presents can scarcely be imagined. 
The only ancient relic in Carlow is “ the Castle,’* 
situated on an eminence overlooking the river, 
and said to have been erected by Hugh De Lacy, 
who was appointed Lord-deputy of Ireland in the 
year 1179. This castle withstood the attacks of 
time and war until the year 1814, when its ruin 
was effected through culpable carl essn ess in the 
use of gunpowder, which resulted in the over¬ 
throw of all but two towers. This castle was the 
scene, through all the centuries of its existence, of 
most important events connected with the politi¬ 
cal history of Ireland. 

To the southwest of Carlow, and immediately 
ac^acent, lies the County of Kilkenny, famous as 
the place of nativity of the Kilkenny cats, which 
managed to devour each other, all but the ends of 
their respective tails. The general aspect of the 
county is level, and the scenery is everywhere 
beautiful. Near Thomastown, in Kilkenny, are 
the ruins of the ancient Abbey of Jerpoint. The 
abbey was founded in 1180, by Donough Fitz 
Patrick, King of Ossory, for Cistertian monks. 
The ruins occupy an area of three acres. A short 
distance east of the road from Thomastown to Kil¬ 
kenny is the Round Tower of Tulloherin, one of 
five that still exist within the boundaries of the 
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county. The ruins of a large church of more 
recent date is close beside this tower. 

The first object that strikes the traveller on 
visiting Kilkenny is its famous castle, the ancient 
and present seat of “ the Ormonds,” standing on a 
small hill that overlooks the Nore. The establish¬ 
ment of the original foundations of this castle is 
so remote as to be almost lost in the night of 
antiquity. At all events, it was rebuilt in 1195, 
after having been destroyed by the Irish. It has, 
within the present century, been put in complete 
repair, and is the present residence of the family 
to whom it belongs. A view of it, as seen from 
the opposite shores of the Nore, is picturesque in 
the extreme. 

There is, perhaps, no city in Ireland so hill of 
striking, interesting and picturesque ruins as Kil¬ 
kenny. Wretched hovels are propped up by 
carved pillars, and gothic doorways are not in¬ 
frequently converted into entrances to pig-sties. 
Ruins of abbeys, churches, castles and castellated 
houses, are to be encountered in every quarter, 
some of them in a state of decay, while others 
have been renovated, often with grotesque effect, 
and made to serve as churches or dwellings. 

A short distance from Jerpoint, where exists the 
tower already referred to, is a second tower, called 
the Round Tower of Kilree. Its height is a little 


At a short distance from this place is the ancient 
town of Kells, now dwindled to a poor and insig¬ 
nificant village; though its former state and im¬ 
portance are indicated by the ruins of many 
churches and castles. The town was originally 
built by Geoffrey Fitz-Robert, one of the followers 
of Strongbow. The same man also built a priory, 
in 1183, which was filled with monks from Bod¬ 
min, in Cornwall. The ruins of this priory still 
remain. 

Kilkenny was the most important of the coun¬ 
ties which constituted the English pale in the 
Anglo-Norman period; and the whole country is 
strewn with the remains of their former grandeur, 
though the modern towns are often mean and 
squalid in the extreme. 

Immediately to the west of Kilkenny is Tip¬ 
perary, in the province of Munster, one of the 
most fertile and productive of the counties of Ire¬ 
land. Cultivated plains, both undulating and 
champaign, present a pleasing diversity of rich 
and verdant meads and magnificent woodlands, 
terminated in the distance by the blue outlines of 
mountains. Tipperary is said to be a corruption 
of the Irish Tobar-a-Neidth, which signifies “ the 
Well of the Plains,’ 7 from its situation at the foot 
of the Slieve-Namuck Hills—a portion of the 
Galte Mountains. Other etymologists derive it 



KELLS ABBEY. 


lees than one hundred feet; and at four feet above 
the ground its circumference is fifty and one-half 
feet. Close to it is a very curious stone cross, 
formed of a single block of free-stone, about eight 
feet high, and ornamented with orbicular figures 
or rings. Tradition states it to have been erected 
in memory of Neill Callan, monarch of Ireland, 
who is said to have been drowned in the river 
whilst vainly endeavoring to rescue one of his 
followers. 


from Teobred-Aruin—“ the Fountain of Ara.” 
Clonmel is the principal town of this county, and 
is remarkable as the birthplace of Lawrence 
Sterne and of the Countess of Blessington. A few 
miles to the east of Clonmel is the ruined church 
of Donoghmore, one of the oldest edifices in Ire¬ 
land. It carries the spectator back to the first 
ages of Christianity in Ireland. Its architecture 
is exactly similar to that of ruins in the County 
Derry, which belong unquestionably to Pagan 
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times. A few miles eastward the classic mountain 
of Slieve-na-Man displays its bold outline, its 
purple-tinted sides wreathed in gray vapor. 
Slieve-na-Man, says an authority, may be em¬ 
phatically termed an Ossianic locality, being asso¬ 
ciated in tradition with the deeds of that bard and 
his father, Fin MacComhal, the Fingal of Mac- 
pherson. Until a very recent period, many of the 
poems of Ossian were repeated by several of the 
inhabitants. Slieve-na-man is also remarkable in 
tradition as having been the scene of the most 
celebrated hunting-match of the Fenians, the best 


description of which is contained in an ancient 
poem ascribed to Ossian. 

Near to Clonmel is a holy well dedicated to St. 
Patrick, to the waters of which miraculous virtues 
are ascribed. It was once a favorite resort for 
pilgrims. 

In Cahir, a few miles to the westward of Clon¬ 
mel, is a castle on the banks of the River Suir, 
which occupies the site of a structure of the re¬ 
motest antiquity. This castle has played on im¬ 
portant part in Irish history. 

Upon the River Suir is a stone bridge of great 
antiquity, upon which William III. is said to have 
signed the Charter of Cashel. The remains of an 
old circular round tower, which in former times 
protected the pass, continue in a tolerable state of 
preservation. In the neighborhood is seen the 
singular Rath, the 44 Moat of Knockgraffon,” an 
artificial mound of earth rising about seventy feet 
above the summit of a hill on which it was con¬ 
structed. At its base may be traced the founda¬ 
tions of an extensive castle, one of the square 
towers of which still exists. It was built in the 
year 1106, and ranks among the oldest construc¬ 
tions of the kind in Ireland. Tradition says that 
eighteen of the kings of Munster were born and 
reared within its walls. The Moat of Knockgraf¬ 
fon is indeed a treasury of legendary lore. There 
still exist a store of traditions of the ancient Irish 
kings, and of the fairies which still continue to 
guard their hereditary dominions, to which they 
are expected, at some future period, to lay claim. 


Pre-eminent among the ruins of Tipperary, are 
those which crown the far-lamed 44 Rock of Ca¬ 
shel.” The rock, rising above the adjacent coun¬ 
try, is seen from a very long distance, its summit 
capped by the venerable remains which have ex¬ 
cited the wonder and admiration of ages, and will 
continue to excite that admiration for ages to 
come. These ruins are described by an Irish 
orator as 44 at once a temple and a fortress, the seat 
of religion and nationality; where councils were 
held, where princes assembled; the scene of courts 
and of synods; and on which it is impossible to 
look without feeling the heart at 
once elevated and touched by the 
noblest as well as the most solemn 
recollections.” 

Cashel has a history reaching 
far back into the past. Here, in 
1172, Henry II. received the hom¬ 
age of Donald O’Brien, and held a 
memorable synod of Irish clergy. 
During the long and cruel con¬ 
tests between the Butlers and Fitz¬ 
geralds, the city was a frequent 
sufferer. 

The White-boy8—whose origin is 
derived from the scattered banns 
of Rapparees that succeeded the 
War of Revolution—began, ac¬ 
cording to Arthur Young, in Tip¬ 
perary ; and their aggressions were 
44 owing to some enclosures of com¬ 
mons, which they threw dow r n, 
leveling the ditches,” in conse¬ 
quence of which they were first 
known by the name of 44 Levelers.” Dr. Camp¬ 
bell says: 44 The original cause of the rising of the 
White-boys was this: some landlords in Munster 
let their lands to cottiers far above their value; 
and, to lighten their burden, allowed commonage 
to their tenants by way of recompense. After¬ 
ward, in despite of all equity, contrary to all com¬ 
pacts, the landlords enclosed these commons, and 
precluded their unhappy tenants from the only 
means of making their bargains tolerable.” These 
44 White-boys ” received their name from their 
• 4 wearing their shirts over their coats, for the 
sake of distinction in the night.” The operations 
of the White-boys were principally limited to 
Munster. Although first organizing in the name 
of right and justice, to revenge a grievous wrong, 
they shortly became the veriest outlaws in charac¬ 
ter, administering unlawful oaths, opposing the 
collection of taxes, and subjecting all who resisted 
them, who were so unfortunate as to fall into their 
power, to the most horrible tortures. 

Ireland is somewhat noted for its organized 
bands of self-constituted protectors of the public 
welfare, who not infrequently carried their zeal 
beyond the limits of moderation. Thus, at the 
same time the White-boys existed in Munster, in 
the province of Ulster, in the north of Irland, the 
44 Steel-boys ” and the 44 Oak-boys ” were exciting 
the people to insubordination. The 44 Peep-o’-day- 
boys ” also originated at the north about the year 
1785, and owed their title to their custom of visit¬ 
ing the houses of Roman Catholics at daybreak in 
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search of arms. The society has latterly been re¬ 
vived under the name of “ Ribbon-men.” There 
have been “Thrashers” in Connaught; “Terre 
Alts” in Clare; the “Carders,” the “Rockites,” 
the “ Moyle Rangers,” the “ Paddeen Cars,” the 
“Caravets,” and the “ Shanavests.” It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that the people of Ireland have 
had grevious burdens to bear, imposed upon them 
both by government and by the non-resident pro¬ 
prietors of the soil. But the means taken to resist 
these wrongs have often been objectionable in the 
extreme, and led to still greater evils. 

The traveller should not leave Tipperary with¬ 
out visiting the famouse caves of Mitchelstown, 
in the extreme south of the country, on the bor¬ 
ders of Cork. A cave in this neighborhood had 
been remarkable for centuries; but on the 2d of 
May, 1833, a man while quarrying for stones 
opened a “gateway to a magnificent palace of 
nature.” The hill in which this new cave exists 
rises in nearly the centre of a valley which sepa¬ 
rates the Galtee and Knockmeledown chains of 
mountains. The “ Cave,” as it is called, is rather 
a series of caves of vast extent, and wonderful and 
beautiful in appearance, ornamented, as caverns 
not infrequently are, with pillars and arches of 
stalactites and stalagmites. 

Waterford is the least interesting, and certainly 
the least picturesque, of all the counties of South¬ 
ern Ireland. It resembles Cornwall not only in 
the ruggedness and barrenness of its surface, but 
in the mineral wealth which lies concealed within 
its bosom. 


below a light bridge, the eye falls upon a salmon 
weir. 

Kerry is the extreme western county of Ireland, 
situated in the province of Munster. The scenery 
of this county is in striking ^contrast with that of 
Waterford. The entrance to the southern portion 
of the county is made from Cork, through a tunnel 
about two hundred yards in length, cut through 
rocks — peaks to a mountain which overlook 
Glengariif. Mrs. S. C. Hall says: “ As the travel¬ 
ler emerges from comparative darkness, a scene 
of striking magnificence bursts upon him—very 
opposite in character to that which he leaves be¬ 
hind him; for while his eye retains the rich and 
cultivated beauty of the wooded and watered glen, 
he is startled by the contrast of barren and fright¬ 
ful precipices, along the bank of which he is 
riding, and gazes with a shudder down into the 
far-off valley, where a broad and angry stream is 
diminished by distance into a mere line of white. 
Nothing can exceed the wild grandeur of the pros¬ 
pect; it extends miles upon miles. Scattered 
through the vale and among the hill-slopes are 
many cottages, white always, and generally slated, 
while to several of them are attached the pic¬ 
turesque lime-kilns, so numerous in all parts of 
the-country.” 

The scenery tones down as the traveller ap¬ 
proaches Killamey; and when that locality is 
reached he finds himself in fairy land. The lakes 
of Killamey are three in number—the Upper 
Lake, the Tore or Middle, and the Lower Lake. 


At Ardmore, on the banks of the Black- 
water, stands a round tower and ruins. 
The ruins are of two churches, which are 
said to date nearly or quite back to the 
time of St. Declan, who lived in the latter 
part of the fourth century and the early 
part of the fifth. 

This part of Ireland was in former times 
specially noted for its superstition, and 
traces of this still remain among the peas¬ 
antry. The county is plentifully supplied 
with holy wells and various objects of 
peculiar sanctity, which had the reputa¬ 
tion of healing diseases and remitting sins. 
As a consequence, pilgrims used to abound, 
and are even yet not unknown. 

Though much of the country is devoid 
of picturesqueness, the valley through 
which flows the Black water is fertile, 
wooded and pleasing. Every now and 
then the interest of the scenery is enhanced 
by some ruin of castle or church. The 
most remarkable of the many ruins to be 
encountered between Youghal and Lis- 



CASTLE AND WEIR AT USMORE. 


more, are Rencrew, once the property of Sir The Upper Lake is the smallest of the three, and 
Walter Raleigh, and originally belonging to the much narrower than either of the others, but for 
Knights Templars. The castle sustained many grace and beauty it is unsurpassed by them. It is 
sieges during the several Irish wars. It was the situated in the midst of an amphitheatre of moun- 
birthplace of Robert Boyle, the philosopher, who tains, which close in upon it. The three lakes are 
was the seventh son and fourteenth child of the separated by very narrow channels, and two ot 
first Earl of Cork. The castle is situated on a them have scarcely any perceptible division. The 
steep rock, rising perpendicularly from the river, Lower Lake is studded with emerald islands, 
surrounded by the thick foliage of gigantic while the Middle Lake unites the wild magnifi- 
trees; while here and there, both above and cence of the Upper with the grace and softness of 
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the Lower. One of the modes of visiting the 
Upper Lake is through the Gap of Dunloe, which 
is itself one of the greatest wonders of Killarney. 
It presents a scene rarely paralleled for wild gran¬ 
deur and stern magnificence. Its deep ravine 
seems to confirm the popular tradition that it was 
produced by a stroke of the sword of one of the 
giants of old, which divided the mountains and 
left them apart forever. When the pass termi¬ 
nates, the tourist suddenly comes upon a scene of 
unrivaled beauty. Before him is the Upper Lake, 
and above the “Black Valley,” through which 
winds the waters of the stream which feeds the 


THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

lake. On the side of a lofty hill in this valley is 
the “ Logan Stone,” or, as the peasants call it, the 
“ Balance Rock ’’—doubtless a druidical remain of 
remote antiquity. 

A narrow and tortuous channel about four miles 
in length leads from the Upper to the Middle or 
Tore Lake. About midway is the far-famed 
“Eagle’s Nest,” the most perfect, glorious and 
exciting of the Killarney echoes. The rock, which 
is a miniature mountain, obtains its name from 
the fact that for centuries it has been the location 
of an eyrie, so situated as to be secure from all 
human trespassers. The rock is of a pyramidal 
form, about one thousand seven hundred feet 
high, thickly clothed with evergreens, but bare 
toward the summit. 

In the Lower Lake, which is much larger than 
either of the others, there are about thirty-five 
islands, nearly the whole of them clothed in the 
richest verdure. On Ross Island are the remains 
of Ross Castle, a tall, square, embattled building, 
which forms a conspicuous feature in the land¬ 
scape from every part of the lake. It was built 
many centuries ago by one of the Donoghues, 
whose fame abounds in this region. 

The lakes of Killarney are not the only objects 
of interest in this section of the country. There 
are numerous “loughs,” more or less picturesque 
or famous; while the far-famed caves in its north¬ 
ern borders are well worthy of a visit. 


It is one of the most beautiful compensations of 
this life that no man can sincerely try to help an¬ 
other without helping himself. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH LAURA BRIDGMAN. 

BY AMANDA B. HARRIS. 

WRITER has just given in the Christian, 
Union an article on the blind children at 
the Institution at South Boston, in which 
is a paragraph about Laura Bridgman. Let me 
supplement it with some little incidents connected 
with my visit to her about a fortnight ago. 

If any one supposes that by reason of her de¬ 
privation she is queer or awkward in person or 
manners, he is altogether in error. There is 
nothing at all singular in her appearance. When* 
I entered the parlor, a member of 
the family with whom she lives 
was playing on the piano, and 
close beside her, on a low seat, 
there was a very slight, very erect, 
quiet, self-possessed looking girl, 
who seemed to be listening to the 
music, while her hands were busy 
over some crocheting or similar 
work. She would have been taken 
for a guest who was nimbly fash¬ 
ioning some pretty article while 
being entertained with music. The 
expression of her face was bright 
and interested ; and one watching 
her satisfied look would have been 
slow to believe that she did not 
hear. The green shade over her 
eyes indicated that she was one of 
the blind. She had on a brown 
dress, a blue ribbon at the neck, a gold ring and 
chain, and a watch or locket in her belt—a neatly- 
attired, genteel, lady-like person, looking about 
thirty-five, though her age is really not far from 
forty-four, with soft, brown hair, smooth and fine, 
a well-shaped head, fair complexion and hand¬ 
some features. That was Laura. Dr. Howe spoke 
of her as “ comely and refined in form and atti¬ 
tude, graceful in motion and positively handsome 
in featuresand of her “ expressive face,” which, 
indeed, in sensibility and intelligence is above 
instead of below the average. 

As soon as the information was conveyed to her 
that she had a visitor from her native State, who 
knew people in the town where her nearest kin¬ 
dred live, she came swiftly across the room, leav¬ 
ing her work on the centre-table as she passed it, 
and grasped my hand, laughing with the eager¬ 
ness of a child. Then she sat down face to face 
with the lady who has charge of her, and com¬ 
menced an animated conversation, by the manual 
alphabet, easily understood by one who has prac¬ 
ticed it; but the sleight-of-hand by which the 
fingers of the friendly hostess, manipulating on 
Laura’s slender wrists, communicated with that 
living consciousness shut in there without one 
perfect sense except of taste and touch, was some¬ 
thing mysterious, inscrutable to my duller sense. 
Yet that the communication was definite, quick, 
incisive, so to speak, was manifest enough, for 
Laura’s face beamed, and she was all alert. Partly 
by the letters and partly by signs, she said a great 
deal to me. She “ ought to be at home to be com¬ 
pany for mother,” she said; and once or twice she 
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fashioned the word “ Mam-ma ” very distinctly 
with her lips. With regard to this vocal expres¬ 
sion, Dr. Howe says: “She has attained such 
facility for talking in the manual alphabet, that I 
regret that I did not try also to teach her to speak 
by the vocal organs, or regular speech.’* She 
asked if I knew a member of her family now 
dead, and said, “ That was a long year after Carl 
died.” She seemed brimming over with things 
to tell me, and wanted me to know about her 
teaching some of the blind girls to sew, which is 
part of her daily employment in the school near 
by # and which she takes great pride in, threading 
the needles and making her pupils pick out their 
work if it is not done nicely. She is a good seam¬ 
stress herself, does fancy work, and can run a 
sewing-machine. 

Next, she caught hold of my hand and led me 
up two flights of stairs to her room to show me 
her things; but the first movement was to take 
me to the window, where she patted on the glass 
and signified that I should see what a pleasant 
prospect there was from it And there she, who 
had never seen or heard, waited by my side in 
great content while I looked and listened: the sky 
was blue, with white clouds floating over it, and 
birds were singing; it was a perfect April day, but 
she could get no consciousness of it except in the 
softness of the air. Yet her face was radiant, and 
she stood there as if she both saw and heard. I 
wish I could bring before all those who are dis¬ 
contented with their lot, repining because God has 
withheld something from them or taken some¬ 
thing away, the cheerful face of this girl who has 
so little but who accepts it as if she had all; who 
has never seen a human countenance or heard a 
human voice, who in the infinite glory and beauty 
of this outward world has no part, shut in by her¬ 
self in that silent, dark, unchanging, awful lone¬ 
liness. 

The next act was to show me how springy her 
bed was, then she deliberately took off my shawl, 
as if she meant business, and showed me all the 
pretty things and conveniences she had in her 
room, opening every box and drawer and dis¬ 
playing the contents; her jet chain she laid against 
her neck, her bows and collars and embroidered 
handkerchief^ were taken up one by one, then 
deftly replaced in their proper receptacles; her 
writing materials, sewing implements, little stat¬ 
uettes, trinkets, large Bible—I had to see them all, 
and then her wardrobe, and it was with the 
greatest delight she ran her fingers over the 
“ shirrs” of the flounce of her best winter dress 
and the cuirass basque, as if to say that her things 
were in the latest fashion. Finally she took out a 
sheet of paper, pressed it down on her French 
writing-board, examined the point of her pencil, 
and wrote her autograph, “ God is love and truth. 
L. N. Bridgmanand then from her needle-case 
and spool-box produced a cambric needle and fine 
cotton, and showed me how she threaded a needle, 
which was done by holding the eye against the tip 
of her tongue, the exquisite nicety of touch in her 
tongue guiding her to pass the thread through. 
It was done in an instant, though it seemed im¬ 
possible to do it at all, and then she presented me 


the threaded needle triumphantly, having secured 
it by slipping a knot. 

After descending to the parlor she told me how 
kind it was in Dr. Howe to fit her up such a pretty 
room; and then I must go into the school-room, 
whither she led me by the hand, and introduced 
me to several of her friends among the pupils, 
and when I took my departure she would have 
the teacher go with me to the door to tell me which 
car to take. 

The last report of Dr. Howe gives some par¬ 
ticulars relating to the way in which he brought 
this very interesting girl into communication with 
her fellow-creatures, making her “one of the 
human family,” patiently, laboriously, lovingly 
going over a tedious process month after month 
and year after year, until she became what she is. 
He gives also some information with regard to her 
circumstances. She has a home during the cold 
weather at the Institution; she earns “a little 
money by making bead-baskets,” etc., and has 
the interest of two thousand dollars, which was 
bequeathed to her by two friends, mother and 
daughter; “ but still she barely receives enough 
for necessary articles of dress,” he adds, gently 
suggesting the needs of “this dear child” for 
whom he has done so much, to any who may be 
“disposed to make any addition to the Loring 
Fund” for her support .—Christian Union, 


“UNBELONGINGNESS”* 


BY ABBY DE WOLF. 


I QUOTE a word that speaks to me, 

(A word not felt by many,) 

Which saith, “Oh, none belong to thee, 
And thou dost not to any.” 

Friends are raised up my wounds to dress, 
(Blest be each kind endeavor,) 

But, oh! this unbelongingness 
Is frowning on me ever. 

Old age doth a belonging need, 

That will the more endear it; 

To aid with tender word and deed, 

The overburdened spirit. 

None who belonged to me are left 
My daily toil to lighten; 

Of those who loved me thus bereft, 

What can my. path way brighten? 

Oh! I am aching, sick and faint— 

They leave not Heaven to cheer me— 
Why do I utter this complaint? 

’Tis God alone doth hear me. 


And is it not the Love Divine, 

That thou, my soul, art wronging? 

O blessed Saviour, make me Thine— 
The best—the true belonging. 
Struggling upon a troubled sea, 

The waters overwhelm me; 

Still I can lift mine eyes to Thee; 

For Thou wilt not condemn me. 

Thy strength for me the tide will stem— 
Thy love aU love revealeth— 

Only to touch Thy garment’s hem, 

The broken spirit healeth. 


• A word coined (I think) by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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TWO ROGUES. 

BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


L IVING all alone in a silent house I stay, 

No one speaking to me through the weary 
day; 

Reading, sewing, knitting, doing this and that, 

No companions have I but my dog and cat. 

None to say good-morning, spring with willing 
feet, 

None good-evening bid me with their kisses sweet. 

I’ve a next-door neighbor more fortunate than I; 
Thinking of her blessings, I sometimes pause and 
sigh. 

Little children scamper in and out all day, 
Making dreadful racket at their merry play; 


Losing playthings here, and dropping playthings 
there; 

Letting song and laughter echo everywhere. 

Little rogues, I see you, peeping down at me. 

With your laughing eyes, and faces hill of glee. 

How your presence brings the gladness to my 
heart! 

Would you could come to me, and never more 
depart! 

Darlings, you are welcome, come whene’er yon 
will; 

Blessed is the home you with your sunshine 
fill! 
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RHODES AND ITS COLOSSUS. 

BT O. 

E HODES was an island in the Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago, lying between Crete and Candia. 
It was bright and beautiful as its name im¬ 
plies, which means the Isle of Roses. It is small, 
only about forty-six miles long by eighteen wide. 
Its capital, the City of Rhodes, in the north-east 
part of the islatid, was in ancient times one of the 
most celebrated of Greek cities. It was sacred to 
the sun, and its inhabitants worshipped Apollo, 
whom they considered the god of the sun. It has 
now about fifteen thousand inhabitants, aryd the 
whole island about thirty thousand. It was for¬ 
merly a republic, and had many noble works of 
art, and played an important part in history, for 
■with its serene sky, its healthy climate, its fertile 
soil and fine fruits, it was rich and powerful. 

The island is traversed by a mountain chain, 
which is covered with forests of great value, and 
its valleys are well watered and very productive; 
oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates and other 
fruits being exported in large quantities. 

The republic of Rhodes was, at last, conquered 
by the Romans, and since it was under their rule, 
it has been governed by the Greek emperors, by 
the Genoese, by the Knights of St. John of Jeru¬ 
salem, who held it more than two hundred years, 
and by the Turks; when Solyman was in power, 
it was first governed by a Turkish pasha. 

The city is strongly fortified. The walls which 
enclose the city were built by the Knights of St. 
John. Its people are Turks, Greeks and Jews, 
with a few Roman Catholics, who have a chapel 
and school. There are more than thirty mosques 
and several synagogues. The Greeks have ten 
churches and many schools of different grades. 
The Turks have three Mohammedan colleges and 
a library of a thousand volumes. 

The City of Rhodes was celebrated for its brazen 
Colossus—one of the seven wonders of the world, 
which stood at the entrance to its harbor. In 
ancient times the people had public ceremonies in 
honor of Apollo whenever they gained a victory 
over their enemies, or considered themselves par¬ 
ticularly favored by their deity. 

Demetrius, who was as remarkable for his vices 
as for the virtues of his character, once besieged 
the City of Rhodes, but the people so ably resisted, 
that the enemy were compelled to abandon their 
enterprise. The Rhodians were filled with grati¬ 
tude to their deity, and, feeling that an event so 
important ought not to pass without suitable 
notice, they summoned a council to decide in what 
manner they might best express their divine ado¬ 
ration to the god of the sun. Egetus, an ancient 
mariner, was chosen to address the multitude. 
The Grecians honored age, and listened with 
reverence to the words of experience. 

44 My friends and children,’’ said he, 44 my voice 
is feeble, but my heart is strong. For what have 
I been saved, when shipwrecked, and raised from 
the depths of the mighty waters, but to offer my 
incense to the god of the sea and land. It is my 
proposal that we build a statue to Apollo. Let it 
be a colossal one, let it encompass sea and land, 


let its foundation be the eternal rocks, let its head 
be surrounded by the halo of the morning light. 
For this purpose I offer two-thirds of my posses¬ 
sions.” 

Enthusiastic cheers followed. Not a dissenting 
voice was heard. 44 We will have a'Colossus of 
Rhodes!” was the universal exclamation. 

Every citizen, in imitation of Egetus, contributed 
a part of his property. Then they unanimously 
selected Chares, of Lindus, for the artist. He was 
the favorite disciple of Lysippus, in the early 
bloom of manhood, and the grandson of old Ego- 
tns» He would have been the inheritor of the 
wealth noRT dedicated to the statue. He was re¬ 
quested to name the sum necessary for a bronze 
Colossus. He named what he thought would be 
the cost of a statue fifty feet high. The citizens 
doubled the sum, and requested him to erect a 
statue one hundred and five feei high. He imme¬ 
diately set about the work. Its feet were to rest 
on the two piers which formed the entrance of the 
harbor. A winding staircase was to ascend within 
to the top, from which could be seen by glasses 
the shores of Syria and the ships on the coast of 
Egypt Around its neck the glasses were to be 
fastened for general use. 

Chares, of Lindus, worked with ardor; his ele¬ 
vated conceptions could not bo subjugated to the 
items of expense. For twelve years he had worked 
on the statue, scarcely allowing himself any rest, 
and as the Colossus was rising in its glorious 
majesty, he became satisfied that the money de¬ 
posited in his hands was quite inadequate to finish 
it Even if his estimate for a statue fifty feet high 
had been correct, the expense of one one hundred 
and five feet high, instead of being twice the 
amount would be more than three times as much, 
all the parts being largely increased. Had Egetus 
been living, Chares might have found in him a 
counsellor and friend, but his grandfather had 
been borne to his last asylum, in his ninetieth 
year, and the artist had no one to consult but his 
tender and sensitive wife. He had struggled with 
want and poverty; now he feared disgrace. 

As his wife watched the languid eye, the pale 
cheek, the trembling hand and wild glances of her 
husband, her course was decided; for in that 
glance she saw insanity. She went to the autho¬ 
rities of the city and stated the whole truth. They 
listened to her statement, and sent her back with 
hope and comfort They would make all things 
right. 

44 All will now be well, we shall be happy, and 
you will see the noble work completed,” she said, 
as she entered their room, where all was silent 

She had rightly seen insanity in his eye. In a 
closet of the room, suspended by a cord, the deed 
of suicide was done, and the sorrow and despair 
of the artist ended. The honors of funeral rites 
were decreed to him by the people, and he was 
buried near the statue of the god. 

Laches finished the statue. It stood with the 
feet on the opposite moles, and the vessels passed 
beneath. For six hundred years the Rhodians 
considered it an object of divine worship, the one 
god, before whom all nations should bow. Pliny, 
the elder, says, 44 It excited more astonishment 
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than all the other colossal statues ever known.” 
It was after a day of public ceremony in honor of 
Apollo, that the statue was broken by an earth¬ 
quake, and fell. It lay a ruin till Rhodes, the 
city of wealth, of taste and consecrated to Apollo, 
was taken by the Saracens, in A. D. 684, when it 
was sold to a Jew merchant. The statue was 
finished three hundred years before the coming of 
Christ. 

DuneUen , New Jersey . 


She was born at Thornton, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, on the 21st of April, 1816. Her 
father was a clergyman, Irish by birth, but with¬ 
out any trace of his origin, either in language or 
features. In 1820, the family removed to Haworth, 
a place whose name will always be associated with 
that of the Brontes. There were at this time six 
little children, the eldest scarce seven years old. 
The mother was in delicate health, and died soon 
afterward. 



CHARLOTTE BRONTt 

BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 

AS ever novel more absorbing in its inte¬ 
rest than the story of Charlotte Bronte’s 
life, as told by her friend, Mrs. Gaskell? 
Mrs. Gaskell, like Carlyle in “ Oliver Cromwell,” 
lets her subject speak for herself whenever it is 
possible. Thus, in personal memoranda, such as 
extracts from letters and scraps of early writings, 
we have Charlotte Bronte’s own testimony to the 
facts of her life and their influence upon her char¬ 
acter. 


Mr. Bronte was devotedly attached to his wife, 
but reserved and eccentric in his intercourse with 
others. The children were thus left very much to 
themselves. Their amusements were singularly 
unchildlike. They read the newspapers, wrote 
plays and acted them, and published a monthly 
magazine in manuscript. Mr. Bronte said that he 
could converse with his eldest daughter, Maria, 
on any of the leading topics of the day when she 
was eleven years old. At the age of twelve, Char¬ 
lotte made out a catalogue of the works she had 
written up to that time. There was some twenty- 
two volumes, in manuscript, of course, and written 
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so minutely that it is almost impossible to read 
them without a microscope. Charlotte was very 
short-sighted. 

The two elder girls, Maria and Elizabeth, died 
in 1825, within six weeks of each other. Their 
death was hastened, if not actually brought about 
by the hardships endured in that school of which 
we have a faithful picture in “ Jane Eyre.” Char¬ 
lotte herself never grew an inch from the day she 
left it, and was constantly troubled while there 
with a gnawing sensation of hunger. 

“ Helen Bums,” Mrs. Gaskell says, “ is as exact 
a transcript of Maria Bronte as Charlotte’s won¬ 
derful power of reproducing character could give.” 
The scenes between her and “Miss Scatcherd” 
actually took place. Both “Miss Temple” and 
“Miss Scatcherd” were at once recognized by 
Charlotte’s fellow-pupils. It was a just tribute to 
the merits of one, and a just retribution for what 
the other had made her sister suffer. 

The children clung the closer after this bereave¬ 
ment. An elder sister of their mother, Miss Bran- 
well, had come to Haworth and taken charge of 
the household. She was a good woman, and tried 
to do her duty toward her young charges. She 
loved them, too, in her way, but it was a cold, un¬ 
demonstrative kind of affection. 

Under her teaching, the three girls became 
adepts in all kinds of domestic work. Charlotte 
herself was a dainty housekeeper, and as able at 
the needle as at the pen. The excellence of her 
cookery was known and appreciated long before 
that of her books. 

We have a description of her at fifteen, when 
she again left home for school. She was small 
and plain, like her heroine, “ Jane Eyre,” but had 
beautiful hands and feet, and eyes that glowed 
with a wonderful light. “ I never saw the like in 
any other human creature,” says Mrs. Gaskell. 

Her experience at this second school was a happy 
one, and very different from that she had gone 
through with at the first. The principal teacher, 
Miss Wooler, afterward became her lifelong friend. 
Though by no means sociable, or fond of play, 
she was a favorite with her companions. She was 
very obliging, always ready to do what they 
wished, and an invaluable story-teller at night, 
sometimes frightening her listeners nearly out of 
their wits. She fully realized the value of educa¬ 
tion, and diligently improved her opportunities. 

After a stay of two years at this school, she re¬ 
turned home, and at once began to teach her sis¬ 
ters what she had herself learned. A cherished 
project was soon after realized; Mr. Bronte pro¬ 
vided his children with a teacher in drawing. 
They had all a strange love for this art, and the 
three sisters “ would take and analyze any draw¬ 
ing which came in their way, and find out how 
much thought had gone to its composition, what 
ideas it was intended to suggest, and what it did 
suggest.” Charlotte had once a notion of making 
her living as an artist, and nearly destroyed her 
eyesight by the minuteness with which she exe¬ 
cuted her drawings. Yet none of the family ever 
attained proficiency in the art, not even Bran- 
well, whose talent his sisters seem to have over¬ 
rated. 


Bran well’s fete is well known. He was a young 
man of great promise, the idol of his family, but 
fell into habits of dissipation, and ruined himself 
by an intrigue with a married woman of nearly 
twice his age. That she acted the part of temptress 
does not excuse his guilt. He nearly broke the 
hearts of his poor father and sisters. It was almost 
a relief when he died, still young, but worn out 
with dissipation. 

In July, 1835, Charlotte returned to Miss Wooler’s 
school, accompanied by her sister Emily, the 
former as teacher, the latter as pupil. But Emily 
suffered so from home-sickness that her health 
gave way. “I felt in my heart she would die,” 
Charlotte says, “ if she did not go home, and with 
this conviction obtained her recall.” She had 
only been three months at school. 

Emily never left home but twice after that, 
once as governess for six months, and again when 
she and Charlotte went to Brussels. The same 
suffering and conflict ensued each time, and, 
though she conquered, the victory cost her dear. 

It seemed as if the desolate character of the 
scenery around Haworth harmonized with her 
peculiar genius. Haworth lies on the side of a 
steep hill, and the parsonage overlooks the village. 
No trees are to be seen, only a few stunted shrubs 
and bushes. The snow sw'eeps down in the win¬ 
ter, burying up everything. Beyond the village 
lie the moors, desolate expanses, dark with heath. 
It is only high up among their ridges that “ ima¬ 
gination can find rest for the sole of her foot, and 
even if she finds it there, she must be a solitude- 
loving raven—no gentle dove. If she demand 
beauty to inspire her, she must bring it inborn; 
these moors are too stern to yield any product so 
delicate. The eye of the gazer must itself burn 
with a purple light, intense enough to perpetuate 
the brief flower-flush of August on the heather, 
or the rare sunset-smile of June; out of his heart 
must well the freshness, that in latter spring and 
early summer brightens the bracken, nurtures 
the moss and cherishes the starry flowers that 
spangle for a few weeks the pasture of the moor- 
sheep.” 

The dwellers among these Yorkshire hills are a 
peculiar people. They have great natural shrewd¬ 
ness and self-reliance. Their manners are abrupt, 
their speech harsh, their independence almost 
verges upon rudeness. When they have once 
made up their minds, that is the end of it; you 
cannot change their opinions. They are good 
friends, but bitter enemies. Hatreds are often 
bequeathed from one generation to another. 

A knowledge of their character is indispensable 
to a full understanding of the Bronte novels. For 
many of the scenes there condemned as unnatural 
were copied from real life. What Charlotte says 
of her sisters is equally true of herself. “ They 
had no thought of filling their pitchers at the well- 
spring of other minds; they always wrote from 
the impulses of nature, the dictates of intuition, 
and from such stores of observation as their 
limited experience had enabled them to amass.” 

In 1842, Charlotte and Emily went to Brussels 
for the purpose of studying French, preparatory 
to starting a school of their own. Anne, the 
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youngest sister, was left at home as housekeeper. 
Previous to this, all three had successively filled 
the position of governess in various families. 

It was fated that their project of a school should 
never be realized. First, Miss Branwell died, and 
the two sisters were recalled from Brussels; then 
occurred the fatal episode in their brother’s life; 
and later Mr. BrontS was threatened with total 
blindness. With Christian patience and resigna¬ 
tion, these noble sisters bore each fresh calamity. 
Who knows but Charlotte’s genius shone the 
brighter that it had passed through such a crucible 
of suffering? 

We have this account of the circumstances that 
led to the publication of their first book. “ One 
day, in the autumn of 1845,” Charlotte writes, “ I 
accidentally lighted on a MS. volume of verse in 
my sister Emily’s handwriting. Of course, I was 
not surprised, knowing that she could and did 
write verse. I looked it over, and something 
more than surprise seized me—a deep conviction 
that these were not common effusions, nor the 
poetry women generally write. I thought them 
condensed and terse, vigorous and genuine. To 
my ear, they had also a peculiar music—wild, 
melancholy and elevating. My sister Emily was 
not a person of demonstrative character, nor one 
on the recesses of whose mind and feelings, even 
those nearest and dearest to her could, with im¬ 
punity, intrude unlicensed ; it took hours to recon¬ 
cile her to the discovery I had made, and days to 
persuade her that such poems merited publica¬ 
tion. *. * * Meantime, my younger sister quietly 
produced some of her own compositions, intima¬ 
ting that, since Emily’s had given me pleasure, I 
might like to look at hers. I could not but be a 
partial judge, yet I thought that these verses, too, 
had a sweet, sincere pathos of their own. We had 
very early cherished the dream of one day becom¬ 
ing authors. This dream never relinquished even 
when distance divided and absorbing tasks occu¬ 
pied us, now suddenly acquired strength and con¬ 
sistency; it took the character of a resolve. We 
agreed to arrange a small selection of our poems, 
and, if possible, get them printed. Averse to per¬ 
sonal publicity, we veiled our o wn names under 
those of Currer, Ellis and Acton Boll; the ambigu¬ 
ous choice being dictated by a sort of conscientious 
scruple at assuming Christian names positively 
masculine, while we did not like to declare our¬ 
selves women, because—without at that time sus¬ 
pecting that our mode of writing and thinking 
was not what is called feminine—we had a vague 
impression that authoresses are liable to be looked 
on wilh prejudice; we had noticed how critics 
sometimes use for their chastisement the weapon 
of personality, and for their reward a flattery, 
which is not true praise.” 

It was not an easy matter to get this little book 
printed. But at last a publisher was obtained, and 
it stole into life about the end of May, 1846. That 
was all; it created nowhere any flutter of excite¬ 
ment; in the tumult of voices these three new 
ones were scarcely noticed. 

Yet the poems are in many ways remarkable. 
They are genuine, not imitations of other poets, 
but records of what the writers have themselves 


seen and felt. We have here no flowery meta¬ 
phors or distorted views of life; everything is 
plain, direct and truthful. The thoughts are as 
simply expressed as those of Wordsworth, with a 
like reverent feeling and trust in the goodness and 
wisdom of God. But there the resemblance ceases. 
Wordsworth was in no respect their teacher or 
guide; they simply went to nature herself, as he 
had done, and drank from the same well of in¬ 
spiration. 

In the subjects chosen, and the manner in which 
they were treated, each writer shows a distinct 
individuality. Strange to say, Charlotte’s verses 
are inferior to those of her sisters. Emily’s rank 
highest, and are frill of power and imagination. 
Her great soul ought always to have expressed 
itself in poetry; there only she attains to refined 
and pleasing utterance. The same might perhaps 
be said of Anne, for it seems inconceivable that 
one so gentle should have written “ The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall.” The very spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice breathes through her poems. 

Notwithstanding the ill-success of their first 
effort, the sisters were not discouraged, but each 
set to work on a prose tale. Charlotte produced 
“The Professor;” Emily, “ WutheringHeights 
and Anne, “Agnes Grey.” Alter having been 
refused by various publishers, “ Wuthering 
Heights” and “Agnes Grey” were finally ac¬ 
cepted. 

‘“Wuthering Heights,’” Charlotte tells us, 
“was hewn in a wild work-shop, with simple 
tools, out of homely materials. The statuary 
found a granite block on a solitary moor; gazing 
thereon, he saw how from the crag might be 
elicited a head, savage, swart, sinister; a form 
moulded at least with one element of grandeur— 
power. He wrought with a rude chisel, and from 
no model but the vision of his meditations. With 
time and labor, the crag took human shape; and 
there it stands, colossal, dark and frowning, half 
statue, half rock ; in the former sense, terrible and 
goblin-like, in the latter, almost beautiful, for its 
coloring is of mellow gray, and moorland moss 
clothes it, and heath, w’ith its blooming bells and 
balmy fragrance, grows faithfully close to the 
giant’s foot.” 

“ Wuthering Heights ” is a marvelous creation, 
and there is nothing like it in the world of fiction. 
Every page is surcharged with passion; we seem 
while reading it to be walking over a volcano. Its 
atmosphere is oppressive; there is no touch of 
grace or beauty anywhere; all is blackness and 
desolation. 

Heathcliff, the central figure of the story, is a 
very demon, the incarnation of wickedness, 
“never once swerving in his arrow-straight course 
to perdition.” As great a villain as Iago, he is 
coarser and more revolting. His savageness and 
ferocity are that of a wild beast rather than of a 
human being. 

Wo are glad to close the book, and shut out its 
frightful pictures. It seems the production of 
some intellectual Titan. Its rude force and origi¬ 
nality fairly appal us. 

Ought it have been written? Ought such a 
character as Heathcliff to have been created? 
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Alluding to this question, Charlotte says that 
“ the writer who possesses the creative gift owns 
something of which he is not always master— 
something that, at times, strangely wills and 
works for itselL’* It may be so, yet we cannot 
but think that Emily Bronte’s genius would have 
borne other and fairer fruit under different cir¬ 
cumstances. 

She was herself as peculiar and original as her 
book. Strength, not tenderness, was the charac¬ 
teristic of her nature. Sympathy she could give, 
but not accept. 44 She had a head for logic, and a 
capability of argument unusual in a man, and 
rare indeed in a woman, according to M. Heger. 
Impairing the force of this gift was her stubborn 
tenacity of will, which rendered her obtuse to all 
reasoning where her own wishes or her own sense 
of right was concerned.” Had she lived, it is pos¬ 
sible, as Charlotte says, that her 4 4 mind would of 
itself have grown like a strong tree, loftier, 
straighter, wider-spreading, and its natural fruits 
attained a mellower ripeness and sunnier bloom; 
but on that mind time and experience could only 
work; to the influence of other intellects, it was 
not amenable.” 

She died of consumption, in her twenty-ninth 
year, soon after the publication of “Wuthering 
Heights.” Stern and unyielding in her life, she 
met death with the front of a Spartan. For two 
months she wasted, day by day, yet went on per¬ 
forming her usual duties, refusing to accept the 
slightest help, or in any way acknowledge her 
growing weakness. Charlotte and Anne were 
forced to look on, passive and heart-stricken; 
they dared not remonstrate. Even at the last she 
would not give up; she arose and dressed herself 
as usual on the very day she died. 

Bran well’s death was no less remarkable. Hold¬ 
ing an old theory that the will can be supreme to 
the end, he insisted on being raised to his feet, 
and actually died standing. 

The following verses are the last that Emily 
ever wrote. Whatever may be thought of their 
theology, there can be no question as to their 
poetical merit: 

44 No coward soul is mine. 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere; 

I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 

44 O God within my breast, 

Almighty, ever-present Deity! 

Life—that in me has rest, 

As I—undying life—have power in thee! 

44 Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men’s hearts—unutterably vain; 

Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 

44 To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by thine infinity; 

So surely anchored on 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 

44 With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 

Pervades and broods above, 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates and rears. 


44 Though earth and man wqre gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to be, 

And Thou wert left alone, 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 

44 There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void; 

Thou—T hou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed.” 

On the day Emily was buried, Anne, the younger 
sister, fell ilL She had always been delicate. Char¬ 
lotte watched over her with unspeakable anguish, 
but could not keep her back from the grave 
whither she hastened. Tender and submissive, 
she did not close up her heart, as Emily had 
done, but gratefully accepted sympathy and as¬ 
sistance. She was deeply religious, and bore her 
sufferings patiently to the end, dying serene and 
happy. From her last verses we select the follow¬ 
ing stanzas: 

44 Thou, God, hast taken our delight, 

Our treasured hope away; 

Thou bid’st us now weep through the night. 
And sorrow through the day. 

44 These weary hours will not be lost, 

These days of misery, 

These nights of darkness, anguish-tost. 

Can I but turn to Thee. 

44 With secret labor to sustain 

In humble patience every blow; 

To gather fortitude from pain, 

And hope and holiness from woe. 

44 Thus let me serve Thee from my heart, 
Whate’er may be itiy written fete; 

Whether thus early to depart, 

Or yet awhile to wait. 

44 If Thou shouldst bring me back to life, 

More humble I should be; 

More wise—more strengthened for the strife— 
More apt to lean on Thee. 

44 Should death be standing at the gate, 

Thus should I keep my vow; 

But, Lord! whatever be my fete, 

Oh, let me serve Thee now!” 

Anne wrote two novels, “Agnes Grey” and 
44 The Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” The first records 
her experience as a governess; the latter is as re¬ 
markable in its way as “Wuthering Heights.” 
Charlotte’s testimony leaves no doubt that its 
main features were suggested by her brother Bran- 
well’s conduct. Only by looking at it in this 
light can we understand how one so pure-souled 
as Anne ever came to reproduce the scenes there 
represented. 

“The Professors,” Charlotte’s first novel, did 
not find a publisher until after she had become 
famous. 44 Jane Eyre” was more successful, and 
we all know the result. A work of such daring, 
genuine originality had not appeared for many a 
day; the reading public at once recognized and 
applauded its author’s genius. Both Emily and 
Anne lived long enough to witness her success. 
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41 Jane Eyre ” is an autobiography, the story of 
a woman’s life faithfully and fearlessly recorded. 
Nothing is glossed over, nothing hidden; all is 
revealed with straightforward courage and direct¬ 
ness. 44 Conventionality,” she writes, “is not 
morality, self-righteousness is not religion. To 
attack the first is not to assail the last. To pluck 
the mask from the free of the Pharisee is not to 
lift an impious hand to the Crown of Thoms.” 
After reading that, one can understand her admi¬ 
ration for Thackeray. Was she not following in 
the footsteps of the 44 first social regenerator of the 
day?” 

44 Jane Eyre” was at first thought to be Char¬ 
lotte herself, and she admitted that there was a 
strong personal likeness between the two. It 
came about in this way. She once reproved her 
sisters for always making their heroines beautiful. 
They replied that it was impossible to make a 
heroine interesting otherwise. She answered, 44 1 
will prove to you that you are wrong. I will 
show to you a heroine as small and plain as my¬ 
self, who shall be as interesting as any of yours.” 
Hence “Jane Eyre,” who, she averred, “is not 
myself any further than that.” 

As the story progressed, her own interest in it 
equalled that of her readers. When she came to 
“Thornfield” she could not stop, but went on 
writing incessantly for weeks until she had worked 
herself into a fever. She was then forced to stop, 
and the rest was written afterward in a calmer 
frame of mind. 

Never did hero stand out more real and living 
from the pages of a novel than 44 Fairfax Roch¬ 
ester.” Strong and yet weak, full of inconsis¬ 
tencies, one moment sensible and affectionate, the 
next raving like a madman—he attracts us from 
first to last in spite of ourselves. Neither his 
faults nor his virtues are exaggerated; we see the 
man as he is, and admire even while we condemn. 
For were not his errors grandly atoned for at last 
when he risked his life to save that of the maniac 
wife who had been to him so long only a burden 
and disgrace? 

One charge has been brought against 44 Jane 
Eyre ” that fills us with indignation. It is that of 
coarseness, and might with as much justice, or 
even more, be applied to Mrs. Browning’s 44 Aurora 
Leigh.” Both works are alike free from that 
skin-deep sensitiveness which is afraid to call 
things by their right names, seeking to cover up 
the holiest truths with a mantle of false delicacy. 
It would be hard to find two women purer-minded, 
or more strictly conscientious in every relation of 
life, than Mrs. Browning and Charlotte Bronte; 
yet they were women who dared not tamper with 
falsehood, or shield hypocrisy. Where others 
would have kept silent, they courageously spoke, 
and whoever sails such utterance coarse is inca¬ 
pable of reading its higher meaning. 

44 Shirley ” was commenced soon after the pub¬ 
lication of 44 Jane Eyre,” and wrought out in the 
midst of terrible calamities. Branwell and her 
two sisters died during its progress; the first 
chapter written afterward was rightly called 44 The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.” The bitterness 
of her suffering Is revealed in more than one pas-1 


sage. Yet sadness is by no means its predominant 
characteristic. It is a glad, sunny b#ok, more 
cheerful in tone than either “Jane Eyre” or 
“Villette.” Mrs. Gaskell tells us that Charlotte 
tried to make it as much like a piece of actual life 
as possible. Many of the characters are portraits 
of real persons; “Shirley” herself is Charlotte’s 
representation of her sister Emily, or, rather, of 
what Emily might have been under happier cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Critics have described the book as good “all 
round.” It has not the force or passion of “ Jane 
Eyre,” nor the morbid gloom of 44 Villette,” yet 
possesses a certain harmony and smoothness of 
construction peculiar to itself Its characters are 
strongly individualized, its pictures of scenery 
exquisite, and a vein of poetic imagination runs 
through the whole, lifting us somehow out of the 
real into the ideal. What can be more beautiful 
than the following description of nature ? 

44 Nature is now at her evening prayers; she is 
kneeling on those red hills. I see her prostrate 
on the great steps of her altar, praying for a fair 
night for mariners at sea, for travellers in deserts, 
for lambs on moors and unfledged, birds in woods. 
***** I saw—I now see—a woman-Titan ; 
her robe of blue air spreads to the outskirts of the 
heath, where yonder flock is grazing; a veil, white 
as an avalanche, sweeps from her head to her feet, 
and arabesques of lightning' flame on its borders. 
Under her breast I see her zone, purple like that 
horizon; through its blush shines the star of even¬ 
ing. Her steady eyes I cannot picture; they are 
clear—they are deep as lakes—they are lifted and 
full of worship—they tremble with the softness of 
love and the lustre of prayer. Her forehead has 
the expanse of a cloud, and is paler than the early 
moon, risen long before dark gathers; she reclines 
her bosom on the ridge of Stillbro’ Moor; her 
mighty hands are joined beneath it. So kneeling, 
face to face she speaks with God.” 

There was an interval of three years between 
the publication of “Shirley” and “Villette.” 
This silence illustrates better than anything else 
Charlotte Bronte’s extreme conscientiousness. 
When questioned on the subject, she answ-ered: 
44 1 have not accumulated, since I published 4 Shir¬ 
ley,’ what makes it needful forme to speak again; 
and, till I do, may God give me grace to be dumb.” 
Yet she might have enriched herself had she 
chosen, for no name was more popular than hers 
in the field of fiction. Her course is in striking 
contrast to that of the sensational authoresses of 
our own day. 

As a psychological study, 44 Villette” stands 
unequalled. The characters are introduced casu¬ 
ally, as in actual life, then patiently dissected, and 
trait after trait accumulated, until every pecu¬ 
liarity becomes visible, and we know them for 
what they really are, not for what they seem to 
the world. 44 Jane Eyre ” and 44 Shirley ” also ex¬ 
hibit this power of close analysis, though in a less 
degree. 

Yet “Villette” is not a cheerful work; there 
are passages in it positively painfiil. Having; read 
Charlotte Bronte’s life, we can understand how 
they came to be written. Living in that gloomy 
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old hou& next the churchyard, without compan¬ 
ionship and within sight of her sisters’ graves, is 
it strange that her mind turned inward upon itself, 
and grew morbid at times ? 

Lucy Snowe’s sufferings are doubtless in part a 
transcript of her own. Beneath an outward ex¬ 
terior as cold as her name, Lucy Snowe hides a 
fire of passion and imagination that, even though 
repressed, shines out at intervals with a mocking 
light. There is no grace or beauty in her life; the 
•world to her is stern and practical, and not devoid 
of trials; yet she endures all calmly, if not sub¬ 
missively. “Lucy Snowe” is not Charlotte 
Brontd; neither was “ Jane Eyreyet both open 
up to us certain phases of her character and ex¬ 
perience. 

Paulina is an exquisite creation, yet unreal, as 
Charlotte herself felt and acknowledged. She had 
aimed to make this character the most beautiful 
in the book, and lamented over her failure. But 
to us Paulina has a fairy-like charm that would 
be lost were she moulded out of substance less 
ethereal. 

There is properly no hero in “ Villette,” although 
Graham Bretton fills for a time that position; but 
the interest is transferred from him at the last to 
Paul Emmanuel. It has been said that Thackeray 
was in the mind of the authoress when she con¬ 
ceived this character of Paul Emmanuel, but we 
think it more probable that its original was to l>e 
fbund in M. Heger, her Brussels teacher. 

Thackeray, however, and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton were her two heroes in real life; their portraits 
hung side by side in her little sitting-room. “ And 
there came up a lion out of Judah!” She exclaimed, 
on first seeing Thackeray’s picture by Lawrence. 
Yet even with him she was not wholly satisfied; 
he did not, she thought, always exert himself to 
do his best. She thus describes one of their inter¬ 
views : “ The giant sat before me; I was moved to 
speak to him of some of his shortcomings; one by 
one the faults came into my head, and one by one 
I brought them out, and sought some explanation 
or defence. He did defend himself like a great 
Turk and Heathen; that is to say, the excuses 
were often worse than the crime itself.” 

In June, 1854, two years after the publication of 
“ Villette,” Charlotte BrontS was married to her 
father’s curate, Arthur Nicholls. “Now,” thought 
her friends, “ she is tasting happiness, after a long 
and hard struggle—after many cares and many 
bitter sorrows.” 

But, alas! that happiness was destined to be 
brief; in less than a year afterward, on the 31st of 
March, 1855, she died. During the last part of her 
sickness she lay in a stupor most of the time, but 
waking out of it just before the end came, and 
hearing her husband’s prayer that God would 
save her, she whispered: “ Oh! Iam not going to 
die, am I ? He will not separate us, we have been 
so happy.” Even then it was for the tender and 
faithful husband, not for herself, that she feared. 

Of his desolation, and that of the bereaved old 
father, when she was laid in her grave, who can 
speak? In the presence of great griefs silence 
only is eloquent. 

Hfer mourners were to be found not only in the 


world of letters, but among the poor, and fallen, 
and distressed, whom she had helped and com¬ 
forted. She was a true Christian in thought and 
act, and her life bore witness to her faith. Trials, 
she knew, were divinely appointed, and she en¬ 
dured hers with a courage that seems wonderful 
when we remember her frail health and sensitive 
organization. If she was misunderstood, it was 
only by a few who had never known and could 
not appreciate her worth. Her memory may be 
safely trusted with those who, as Mrs. Gaskell 
says, “ know how to look with tender humility at 
faults and errors; how to admire generously ex¬ 
traordinary genius, and how to revere with warm, 
full hearts all noble virtues.” 


TEMPTATION AND CHARACTER. 

T HE law of industry is one of the grandest of 
life, and yet in the mind and heart there is 
a constant temptation to indolence. * Hence 
to battle against a life of repose is as essential as 
to battle for the laws of Moses or of society. Each 
condition and locality of man has its local tempta¬ 
tion, just as it has local language or local diseases. 
The city tempts to dress, to luxury; the village to 
indolence; and he that lives plainly, and escapes 
the vanity of the former, or that rises above the 
indolence of the latter, is equally a hero. As 
death is everywhere, so there proceeds from each 
place, city, or farm, or village, an evil genius— 
extreme luxury, or extreme poverty; extreme 
ambition, or extreme indifference; extreme labor, 
or extreme repose; and he is a great man any¬ 
where who rises up every morning against the 
evil genius of his place and presents his virtue 
against its vice, his will-power against its repose. 
Y?Q often fail to find the real foe ot the soul; and 
in the city we will guard ourselves against German 
infidelity, when the real enemy is perhaps the 
Christian love of gold; and in the village men 
will array themselves against a little dram-shop, 
when the grand enemy of the town is indolence, 
and the decline of public and private ambition. 
To find the peculiar temptation of the place and 
fight it, is the first duty of man. Temptation is 
an atmosphere in which a good character may 
ripen like the vintage upon the warm hills of 
France. One cannot be said to possess any secu¬ 
rity of character until he has been tried. Our 
mother Eve failed because, instead of having 
character, she possessed nothing but innocence. 
She knew nothing of death or sin, nothing of 
honor, for she had seen no dishonor. Like a child, 
she had innocence, but not an intelligent concep¬ 
tion of moral worth. It is by the measurement of 
sin by a long standing in a howling wilderness 
that the man of ^\racter is found. Men are born 
in innocence, but they die with character. The 
theory of honesty is dear to all by nature, and 
hence the young heart not yet out in the world 
feels thal honesty is as easy as sleeping, or look¬ 
ing, or hearing. Coming to early manhood, this 
innocent soul feels that integrity is as much his 
own as are his hands and his face. But the wheel 
of fortune turns him into the money market or 
into Congress, and before he is aware of it he haa 
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no integrity left. The truth is, he never possessed 
any in the beet sense of the word; but only 
entertained the theory as being true, and looked 
to the world of trial through the eyes of only inno¬ 
cence. 

The reason why so many fail of honor in public 
and private life is, that, setting out with the best 
intention, they do not realize in advance the dif¬ 
ference between the science and the art. They 
thought the science of honesty would save them, 
whereas the most powerful honor is that which 
has been tried, and stood the test—the honor that 
has been for forty days in the wilderness amid the 
siren voices of the world, the flesh and the devil. 
After a soul has once resisted temptation, it begins 
to pass from the science to the art; the meaning 
of integrity begins to unfold itself in the heart, 
and there comes the first consciousness of moral 
power. After it has for a few years withstood the 
trial, then honesty becomes no bare theory, but 
an actual trait of character; and every year of 
rectitude in the face of obstacles adds a now beauty 
and glory to the character, just as each summer¬ 
time adds to the branches and foliage of a tree. 
To be met, therefore, with a great trial is only to 
be furnished with an opportunity to become 
honorable. 

In the lifetime of the youngest of you, you have 
seen great public men reach the highest places 
accorded to genius, and eloquence, and affability, 
and then sink from failure of common integrity. 
Their virtue had been the theory of a Selkirk on 
an island surrounded only by his goats, or the 
dream of an infant, and not the hero of tempta¬ 
tion. They held on to honesty until it was needed, 
and then parted with the only power that could be 
of any value to thorn upon earth. 

When a man, in early or middle life, in business 
or in friendship, or in political affairs, is ap¬ 
proached by a temptation of passion or of gold, 
that is the only hour in which he ever yet in his 
life needed honor. Honor has been a dream up 
to that moment To slight it then would be like a 
coast light-house lit up in the day-time, dark only 
at night 

In the past five years many of our public men 
have had fine opportunities afforded them for 
building up grand characters that would have cast 
light not only upon their own age, but upon mil¬ 
lions of persons rising up in the next generation. 
Oh, what grand hours they have enjoyed for pass¬ 
ing over from innocence to integrity! Honesty is 
like an anchor—not for calm days, but for storms. 
The anchor may be decked with flowers at times, 
and, in a harbor, may lie at the bow and silently 
promulge its theory. We have all seen them thus 
lying at the vessel’s bow, decked with wreaths, 
and silently expressing their£jdea of usefulness. 
But when the vessel is out on its path, and there 
is a night with storm and with darkness, without 
a star, then the old mass of iron seems to glory in 
its ruggedness, and, leaving its ideal ftitoons upon 
the deck, in the gloomy midnight it drops into the 
deep, and grasps the solid earth with its gigantic 
arms. But much of our public honor is not of this 
iron-like stuff; when the storm and darkness 
come, the vessel goes straight to wreck; the 


anchor, instead of seeking the bottom of the ocean, 
where lies the solid world, seems to have been 
made of painted wood, and, with its garlands of 
Christian theory still upon it, comes in afloat. A 
vessel is badly off when its sheet-anchor floats.— 
Professor Swing. 


THE POET. 

BY M. E. H. 

LL day long the poet sings 
To a lyre with silver strings; 
In his soul he nightly hears 
Music of the starry spheres, 

Listens to the rhythm low 
Tinted clouds make in their flow; 

Forests, with their waving hair, 

Lure him from a world of care; 
There, ’neath shady baldachin, 

Sees he spiders weave and spin 
Threads of silver, webs of mist, 
Dewy-jewelod, sunshine-kissed— 
Fittest woof to be the wear 
Of the poet’s child of air! 

He can read the quaint designs 
Mosses write upon the pines. 

Or with lover’s heart disclose 
Vedas of each flower that growls; 
’Neath the ev’ning's veil of mist, 
Hears he rose by dewdrop kissed. 
And the hours of midnight tolled 
By the lily’s bell of gold; 

Nature owns the poet’s heart, 

Knows it is of her a part; 

Unto him she opes her store. 

Shows him all her mystic lore; 

Tells him how she traced each line 
On the wild flower’s face divine, 

How the sweet wine upward wells 
Thro’ its dainty honey-cells; 

Shows him miracles in grass. 

Melody in winds that pass; 

Why the sea sobs in its shells, 

Why the scarlet berry swells; 

How the wild-grape brews its wine. 
How soft tendrils learn to twine! 
From the sky she drops at night, 
Ruby red and chrysolite; 

In the morn she spreads anew, 

Tints of ev’ry name and hue I 

East and west, and south and north. 
Thro’ all lands she leads him forth: 
Treading lofty mountain roads, 
Wears the purple, like the gods, 

Ynd in vales where waters sing 
Laughs he with the river-king. 

Ev’ry morn she lifts the haze 
From more opal-tinted days; 

Each to-morrow leads him thro’ 
Sweeter valleys than he knew; 

And the songs he sings the best 
Are those borrowed from her breast. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 


NO. 8. 


' 4 iTE reached the top of tho hill and paused 

\\/ to take breath, Aunt Cook and I. Indeed, 

Y Y I always did stop thore, whether I wanted 
to rest or not, for the viow from that point was one 
of the finest in the State. How often I have stood 
there, and, with fluttering heart and panting 
breath, said, in my childhood, and girlhood, and 
womanhood: “Thank God for the beauty of this 
earth.” 

“ I never stand here without thinking of poor 
Esther Caldwell,” said Aunt Cook, “ and that takes 
away a good deal of the pleasure. She used to 
say that whenever she was tired, or discouraged, 
or perplexed, she dropped everything and came 
right up here and laid down her burdens and went 
back to her loom a free woman. There, down in 
the ravine where you see that old gnarled apple- 
tree, half out of the ground, that was her cabin 
home. You can seo a hollow yet where the rude 
little cellar was, and that hummock, with the 
smooth, green sod spread over it so compact, that 
is where the old chimney was and the hearth¬ 
stones.” 

There was no need of Aunt Cook telling me 
this, I knew it all, and more, too, but I listened to 
her out of respect I had only “gone a piece” 
with her, to help carry the basket, and had in¬ 
tended going no further; so when she rose and 
shook the wrinkles out of her dress and said, 
“ Well, this will never buy the child a frock,” I 
knew it was time for me to start, too, on my return 
home. 

But after the old lady had gone down tho hill, 
out of sight, I said to myself: “Oh, I must run 
down there a minute and see where poor, dear 
Esther lived and died!” 

Old Mortality loved to visit neglected grave¬ 
yards, and scratch the mosses and lichens from 
dilapidated tombstones and with his chisel renew 
the dim, old inscriptions, so faded and blurred 
that often he trusted more to the sense of feeling 
than seeing, but he loved his self-appointed call¬ 
ing with no more enthusiasm than do I to visit the 
sites of the cabins of the old pioneers. 

Perhaps the passion grew upon me when I was a 
morbid, sentimental, dreaming little girl, sitting 
upon old hearth-stones, and sniffing among smoky 
log walls, and peering under the mouldering 
sleepers on which had laid puncheon floors, pick¬ 
ing up bits of dishes and coaxing elderly people 
to tell stories of old times. 

Among all the old uncles and aunties, there 
wasn’t one who ever said: “ Oh, go ’long, child 
or, “I’m no hand to tell stories.” Old folks like 
to talk about “ the good old days,” and they were 
pleased to relate reminiscences to “ Aleck’s gal,” 
and to carry her away back into the lives of those 
who had gone before, and to see her little face 
shine with laughter or sadden with sympathy. 

Hadn’t Aunt Polly, and Aunt Patty, and Aunt 
Prissy, and Ruth Cunningham told mo the life- 
story of Esther Caldwell over and over, each in 
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her own language, differing, perhaps, as much as 
the four Gospels differ? And hadn’t I sat close 
up to the wheel when Aby Mitchell was spinning 
flax and coaxed her to tell the tale in her way? 
There was no occasion for Aunt Cook to put her 
hands on her sides and stick her arms up a-kimbo 
and say: “Esther seemed born for trouble, the 
seal was upon her.” 

Esther Leonard was the third daughter of a poor 
couple who entered land and built a cabin in the 
unbroken wilderness, the same cabin whose site 
I stood upon that day. It was built down at the 
foot of tho hills for the sake of the spring that 
bubbled up among some jagged rocks. The lather 
was a shoemaker, and the mother wove, and they 
eked out a tolerable living. The two girls older 
than Esther were stout little romps with red hair 
and rod cheeks, while Esther was fair, and fine, 
and delicate, with soft, dreamy, blue eyes and 
flaxen hair. While the older girls were climbing 
saplings and bending thorn down for horses, 
making dams across the brook with sticks and 
stones and sod, and helping father burn brush, the 
little Esther was sitting off alone listening to the 
song of the dove, mocking the robin, watching 
the squirrels among the tree-tops, or the king¬ 
fisher in the gravelly bank of the creek, or exult¬ 
ing over the plumage of tho beautiful birds of the 
forest. She know where the beds of moss were 
the greenest and plushiest, how the hanging-birds 
made their nests, and why they swung them like 
hammocks from the swaying branches of the elm 
or the willow; and she could find places in tho 
wild-wood w here her voice came back to her in 
jubilant echo when she laughed, while the little 
minnows in the brook, scarcely larger than tiny 
scales of silver, would come to the bank and stop 
suddenly, as if listening, when she called and fed 
them. 

“Sing’lar child, that,” said the class-leader, 
when he called to leave an appointment for an 
itinerant preacher, and overheard Esther in the 
loft singing the little songs that she made up out 
of her own vivid imagination. 

“ Cur’us how children will contrive things,” he 
added, “ now there’s my Sacharissa, she will make 
babies out of squashes, and if they don’t behave, 
they ketch it. I’ve knowed her to chop up a half 
dozen at a time an’ kick ’em all over the floor,” - 
and here the weak father laughed at what should 
have shocked and shamed him and set him to 
work trying to overcome such a frightful evidence- 
of ill nature and destructiveness in a child. 

The little one grew up to the age of seventeen* 
her nature not comprehended nor understood by 
any one except her mother. She found no com- 
panions among the girls with whom she associated, 
she saw nothing as they saw it, what was pleasure 
to them was intolerable to her, she shrank from 
them and preferred rather to be alone with her 
books or w ith the rocks and woods and the beau¬ 
tiful and silent works of nature. There she found 
sweet companionship, she never grew weary of 
the solitude that to many others would have been 
utter loneliness. 

But afterwhile the strange, shy girl, Esther, 
loved and was beloved in return. The favored 
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suitor was a lad she had known from her child¬ 
hood, a poor bound boy, who lived with Farmer 
Hawkins. He was a quiet, pious, gentle-hearted 
boy, one who loved to read books, and commit 
poems, and transplant flowers. He was the only 
man Esther could possibly have loved. He was 
poor, but he was brave, and honest, and willing 
to work. 

As soon as he was of age, and the Hawkins 
had given him his freedom suit, and a horse and 
saddle and bridle, they were to be married, and 
live on a bit of land on the other side of the creek. 
Old Mrs. Hawkins was spinning and weaving the 
cloth for the freedom suit; the coat was to be all 
wool, and dyed brown with butternut bark, while 
the pantaloons and vest wore to be dark yellow'. 
There were no woollen-factories or fulling-mills 
in those days, and people Allied the cloth them¬ 
selves by wetting it with strong soapsuds, and 
then kicking and tramping it until the cloth thick¬ 
ened up and was firm, and woolly, and warm. 

They were married at the home of tho justice, 
ten miles away. They both dressed up in their 
best, and mounted one horse, and rode there and 
back the same day. 

How that young couple did manage and con¬ 
trive to make a living! The young husband, 
George, grubbed, and dug, and cleared a patch for 
com and potatoes, while his evenings were spent 
in making ax-handles, and splint-brooms, and 
rude baskets. His spare moments he worked 
about tho cabin making a porch, a spring-house, 
a shelter for the cow, rude lattice for the morning- 
glory vines, a hill-side cave, a corn-crib, and a 
safe little box of a house for the chickens. He 
also made traps to catch foxes, and pens in # which 
to ensnare the wandering turkeys that roamed 
through the free, wild wood. 

And Esther? In a cosey little lean-to stood a 
loom and a wheel, and all the necessary equip¬ 
ments of a woman who took in weaving. They 
had a straw bed, and a buckeye clock, and a pot, 
and spider, and a few dishes. The furniture was 
all of their own making. A bank of blue clay 
below the cabin fUrnished a very economical wash 
of a bluish tint for the inside walls of the one 
room. Flags and wild lilies, and blue, whit© and 
yellow violets, were carefully transferred into the 
yard, while a thrifty sweet-brier was planted at 
one side of the house, and a tangled wild rose at 
the other. Willows were removed, and found a 
pretty situation along the brook that curveted 
down the hillside, and then spread itself into a 
picturesque little lake under the shadows of the 
trees and grape-vines. 

They had no good spring; that was all the fault 
the new home had; but when his work was not 
pressing, by the assistance of a neighbor George 
dug a well at the comer of tho cabin, and attached 
a sweep to the porch, or “ stoop ” as they called it, 
and then the last convenience was added. 

Only one terror was there to rise up in the path 
before the sturdy pioneer. Every year he had to 
pay the sum of nineteen dollars and twenty cents 
interest oh the purchase-money. They had been t 
married a year, and had lived comfoKably, with¬ 
out the need of money; but now this sum must 


be forthcoming, or his land would be endangered. 

| At last he thought of a way: “ I can bum a coal¬ 
pit, and sell the charcoal to the blacksmiths; that 
will help.” 

| I wish I could “ talk like a man,” and tell you 
how a coal-kiln is made of split wood four feet 
long, set on end, tier above tier, with all the 
crevices filled in with loam, stamped down, 
rounded over, closely covered with a thick layer 
of earth, a hole loft in the centre for a chimney, 
and a place to fire the compact heap; but father 
says: “Oh, don’t try it! Women don’t know 
about such things.” 

Then I say: “ But, papa, the-girls won’t under¬ 
stand, and I want them to know just how it 

is. ” 

“Never fear,” is his reply, “there are enough 
old men loft to tell them; they can ask their 
grandfathers or their Uncle Johns; don’t you try 

it, or the old fellows will laugh at your attempt,” 

Well, the coal-kiln was made and fired, and the 

sanguine pair saw the interest-money in the dis¬ 
tance, a sure thing. The kiln was made in the 
dense woods on a beautiful level spot, and Esther 
often went out to it with George, and while he 
added new loam on places over it, walked round 
and surveyed his work, calculated how many 
bushels there would be, and how much it would 
bring him, Esther sat on a mossy log near by with 
her sewing or knitting. 

One evening they were out in the twilight; the 
work was progressing finely, they were both 
cheerful and full of hope for the future. 

“ It must be lonely when you are here so much 
of the night,” Bhe said; “ the owls hoot moumfhlly, 
and cry of tho loon is so sad, and the barking of a 
fox always makes me shudder, while the cry of 
the wild cat is really frightful.” 

“ Oh, I like the noises of the night,” he said. 
“ Sometimes birds will come whirring over my 
head, and I am startled, but not afraid. I don’t 
quite like the looks of that,” he added, jumping 
up; “ it don’t burn to suit me; maybe I can tramp 
it downand he walked up upon the smoking 
heap and stamped his feet down firmly to press 
the covering of earth closer, when, with a shriek 
of agonizing despair, he went down into the grave 
of fire, and disappeared forever! A column of 
flame shot up instantly and marked his burial 
place. 

Just at that instant Esther’s father came out of 
the woods in time to save his frantic child from a 
funeral pyre. It was his intention to watch the 
kiln that night. The roaring fire-fiend never 
glared into faces more frightfully pallid. 

Tho kiln was never finished; it was suffered to 
remain there, a spot as sacred as a tomb. 

Esther was taken homo again. For months she 
wandered about aimlessly, tearlessly, sitting in 
the woods or out in the clearing, with silent voice 
and folded hands. When her little baby was born 
she rallied, and seemed herself, and talked and 
laughed; but a shadow was over her life. Alas 
for the child! There was no light in its dead blue 
eyes, its little rosy mouth never opened with 
laughter, it would lie all day gazing into vacancy. 
Its face was deathly white, and it would slowly 
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shake its head, moving it from one side to the 
other, in the hopeless way that a mourner does. 

All this was very sad. The neighbors said, 
44 What a comfort poor Esther might have had in 
a sound baby,” and then they said, 44 but the poor 
thing was born for trouble.” 

Afterwhile, Esther grew to be like herself again, 
and the neighbors proposed that she would teach 
school, gather their little ones into her own house 
and organize a district school. She did so, and 
gave satisfaction, and for two years she taught two 
terms each year. 

The little baby, now past three years of age, 
could walk, and it frequently went in the little 
path from one house to the other. It would wan- 
der along aimlessly, often sitting down with folded 
hands, or stopping to gather sticks, or flowers, or 
leaves. It could not talk, but it called the'names 
of the family in its own little way, and they 
understood it. Though a blight was upon its life, 
it was a comfort and a joy. 

One evening, when Esther went home, she did 
not see the child as usual in his little chair, but 
she supposed he was with some of the members 
of the family. When the sister came in from the 
spring-house, the babe was not with her, and 
when her father came from his work he came 
alone. Then there was consternation. They called 
his name, they looked everywhere, supposing he 
had fallen asleep under some shelter or in some 
secret place, but the sight of the little golden 
head did not meet their gaze from any nook or 
corner. 

The father hurried down to Esther’s house, and 
called the sweet pet name, but he called in vain. 
He looked about wherever he thought a child 
could hide, and then, just as he had made up his 
mind that he had looked in every possible place, 
he bethought him of the well at the corner of the 
house. The old well had not been used since the 
death of Esther’s husband; George had drawn 
the last bucket of water, his hand had swung the 
creaking sweep the last time. Breathlessly did 
he hurry to the well; one of the two boards that 
covered it was gone; the drops of sweat stood on 
his forehead as he knelt beside the remains of a 
curb, and with a stifled groan bent over and 
looked down into its gloomy darkness. 

Staring, stony eyes, wide open, and an upturned 
face with the golden hair floating on the water, 
and two dear, little, snow-white hands upreached 
pleadingly, that was what the gray stone walls 
framed in. 

Two years later, and again is the shadow lifted, 
and Esther, bearing her burden, looks up and 
smiles into the face of a dark-eyed man whose 
white brow is half shaded with curls. Six months 
before and she had never heard his name. He 
was a stranger in the neighborhood, but he pro¬ 
duced letters of introduction and recommendation, 
and his genial manners had won for him friends 
among the best families. He was a distant con¬ 
nection of the family for whom Esther was sew¬ 
ing, and it was through their influence that the 
betrothal was consummated. 

Esther’s family' disapproved of the proposed 


marriage, and were angry and forbade her coming 
home, unless she broke off the acquaintance and 
retracted her plighted troth with Reed Harring¬ 
ton. 

But the woman with the bruised heart and the 
blighted life softened under the sweet words and 
the loving promises of the kingly appearing man 
before her, and with tears she said: 44 Wherever 
thou goest I will go.” 

Her father said that the man’s countenance was 
full of evil and his heart black and bitter with 
wrongs, and he believed the deeds of his past life 
could not bear the light of day or the scrutiny of 
justice. 

They were married, and, despite of the dis¬ 
pleasure and utter disapproval of her parents, 
Esther was happy onoe more. She did not go 
home. Her husband had business in many of the 
large towns and was absent a great deal, and 
Esther stayed with his relatives and sewed and did 
light work. 

When her husband returned, he frequently 
brought gifts to her such as her eyes had never 
looked upon. Sheeny silks and lustrous fabrics, 
and jewelry, that to the timid country girl, reared 
in the woods, sparkled with a splendor such as she 
had read of in poetry or dreamed in her most vivid 
imaginings. 

Reed Harrington talked of a home in the city, 
and, as he slid his shapely hand over her fair, 
flossy hair, he told how easy her life should be, 
how servants should come at her bidding, and 
that an elegant carriage should await her pleasure, 
and how proud he w'ould be of his beautiflil wife, 
who would so well compare with the cultivated 
ladies with whom she would associate. He said 
he would take delight in surrounding her with all 
the pleasures and comforts of life. 

One night, at the silent hour of midnight, when 
her husband lay asleep by her side, from some 
cause she was sleepless, and lying there with eyes 
closed trying to woo the sweet forgetfulness of 
slumber, she thought she heard a noise of low 
voices down-stairs, voices not belonging to any 
member of the family. 

She listened. Her sense of hearing was quick¬ 
ened. One voice, hoarser than the rest, seemed to 
speak peremptorily, seemed to command, to give 
orders. There was a rustling, a soft fell of feet, 
here and there, both indoor and out, the stairway 
creaked, the stealthy feet drew near, and, in a 
hollow voice, she distinctly heard the proprietor 
of the house say: 44 He’s in there.” 

Instantly four men, in black masks, entered the 
bed-room, and, glancing around, two of them 
sprang to the bedside and caught her sleeping hus¬ 
band. He awoke, and a frantic struggle ensued, 
but one man, with a muttered oath, seized him by 
the throat while the others pinioned him. Amid 
curses, and groans, and cries, and wicked threats, 
he was put in irons and borne down-stairs, where 
the men were met by twenty others similarly dis¬ 
guised. 

44 Hang him to the nearest tree!” 44 Shoot him!” 
44 Let him be a feast for the buzzards!” were the 
sounds that reached the agonizing wife, and then 
she feinted and heard no more. 
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Reed Harrington! He was Jack Gardiner, the 
outlaw, a burglar, and thief, ancf counterfeiter! 
He was the leader in a gang who made and cir¬ 
culated counterfeit money; was the leader among 
horsethieves, and in the gang who broke into and 
robbed stores; he was the chief one to plan, and 
manage, and carry out the most intricate system 
of robbery and plunder. He had married, and 
four wives bore the name he had given them. He 
had been in prison thrice, and had escaped; but 
this time not the clutches of the law held him— 
society, outraged, and insulted, and indignant, 
wreaked her vengeance upon him. He was taken 
about five miles away, allowed ten minutes to 
make his peace with God, and then, with howls of 
rage and vile imprecations, mingled with plead¬ 
ings that were pitiful beyond expression, he was 
drawn up by the neck ten feet into the air, and 
left alone, a frightful corse dangling from the out- 
reaching limb of a tree in the green heart of the 
unbroken Western forest. 

Esther never recovered from the shock. Her 
nervous system was broken, and she was left a 
shattered wreck. The farm that George Caldwell 
had entered was forfeited five years afterward, and 
then Esther’s loom was moved home to her 
father’s, and she busied herself in a feeble way, 
that was better than doing nothing. 

A rosy, roguish girl looks over my Bhoulder 
occasionally, and she says: “Don’t forget to tell 
what became of her beautiful silks and jewelry. I 
hope she had them made up in a becoming way; 
I’m sure I would have done so.” 

My own heart is heavy with sorrow while I am 
following poor Esther Caldwell’s life from her ill- 
starred childhood up through her womanhood 


with the ban Upon it, and I am hurt with the 
levity of gay, thoughtless girlhood, as I reply: 
“ What to her, the broken-hearted, blighted wo¬ 
man, were silks and jewelry ?’’ 

Everything that Reed Harrington had stolen or 
secreted was gathered up and restored to its right¬ 
ful owner. Years afterward another member of 
the gang of outlaws was captured in the West, and 
he was stripped, and his body bound flat upon the 
back in a canoe, and it was set adrift in the middle 
of the Mississippi River. 

Esther lived with her mother until the kind old 
lady died, then she lived alone. She rarely smiled, 
she lived as if in a dream, and she would sit for 
hours on the hill-top above the old vine-covered 
cabin, and look away to the blue hills in the dis~ 
tance, and she would grow peaceful, and calm, 
and cdntent. Perhaps she thought it was like 
unto the better land, and the beauty inspired and 
entranced her, and made her saddened spirit full 
of patience and hope. 

When death came, it found her ready and wait¬ 
ing, and she smiled, and folded her transparent 
little hands, and closed her blue eyes, and the 
watchers knew not the moment the spirit took its 
upward flight. 

I never passed the old well in which the dear 
little baby was drowned without pausing. It was 
filled up quite level with the ground, and an elm 
tree grow out of it, and its swaying branches trem¬ 
bled like an aspen. Last spring the tree toppled 
and fell, and the woodman’s ax removed it, and 
now no trace is left. A green meadow covers all, 
so tenderly does Mother Nature heal all wounds. 

And this is the life-record of one dear woman, 
poor Esther Caldwell. 
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AUNT RUSHA’S VISITORS. 

BY SUSAN B. BONO. 

A UNT RUSH a was perplexed and worried. 
She didn’t know what to “ dew.” She had 
said she didn’t, more than once, to herself, 
as she plied her hot flat-irons, making the snowy 
linens and muslins and the starched calicoes shine 
like new. She had just said it to her neighbor, 
Mrs. Gleason, who had dropped in, according to 
her usual habit, with her knitting in her hand, to 
make a morning call. 

“ Dew?” repeated Mrs, Gleason. “Why, what 
can ye dew, but let ’em both come right along? 
’Taint likely they’ll go ter quarrellin’ here; an’ 
mebby they’ll be disposed ter be friendly, an’ this 
visit ’ll be the means uv reconcilin’ the tew fam- 
lios. Le’s Bee! What was the quarrel about? 
Property, wa’n’t it?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, as Aunt Rusha selected 
the hottest iron from the stove, trying them by 
giving each a light touch with her wet forefinger; 
“ sum thin’ ’bout the division uv gran’ther’s estate 
—I never jest understood what. I waz satisfied 
with my share—thought gran’ther hed a right ter 


dew what he pleased with what belonged tew 'im 
But these fam’ly quarrels air the most senseless 
things, ’specially ’bout property—an’ the hardest 
evor ter set right.” 

Now I dare say, if you were to listen patiently 
awhile to this conversation, you would learn the 
cause of Aunt Rusha’s present trouble; but I pre¬ 
fer to enlighten you myself in regard to it, and in 
the fewest words possible, and then proceed with 
my story. 

The two families alluded to were those of two 
cousins—cousins to each other and to Aunt Rusha 
—Lola Morehouse, living in Boston, and Rhoda 
Cleveland, living somewhere in Ohio. The More- 
houses were people of wealth and fashion; but of 
the Clevelands, who had removed West some 
twenty years before, when their oldest boy, Wells, 
was about three or four years old, but little was 
known by their relatives in the East, Aunt Rusha 
being nearly the only one with whom they kept 
up a correspondence; and with her it could hardly 
be called so, the letters were so few and fhr be¬ 
tween. 

It was known of them, however, that they did 
not prosper in worldly matters for the first few 
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years of their Western life; that they had lost 
nearly all of what the Morehouses called their ill- 
gotten property; and it was generally supposed 
that, with a large family, they were barely able to 
“rub through” one year after another. Mrs. 
Morehouse always spoke of them as 44 those 
wretched Clevelands,” and affected to believe that 
they were living in the most abject poverty, their 
children being little better than young savages— 
ignorant and vicious. Aunt Rusha, however, had 
reason to suspect that quite the reverse of all this 
was true. The two or three letters which she had 
received from Wells Cleveland during the last few 
years, and his photograph, which was enclosed in 
the last but one, assured her that Ac, at least, was 
not only well educated, but a handsome, gentle¬ 
manly-looking fellow. 

But the 14 kink ” of the matter was, that Amy 
Morehouse, a young lady of eighteen, and Wells 
Cleveland, were, at that very moment, both on 
their way to make Aunt Rusha a visit. Amy was 
expected that day at noon, and Wells’s letter an¬ 
nouncing his intention had been received only a 
few minutes before the opening of my story. He 
would leave home that morning, and arrive at 
Aunt Rusha’s in the afternoon of the next day. 

When the noon stage came along, it deposited at 
Aunt Rusha’s door as dainty a little bit of female 
flesh and blood as ever mortal stage did deposit at 
any living being’s door, I am willing to affirm; 
and when the outside wrappings were removed, 
it reminded one of a choice volume of poems 
(Tennyson’s, if you will), “done m blue and 
gold,” more than anything olse (the gold was in 
her hair, and the blue in her eyes and the ribbons 
that fluttered from neck, waist and head)—and 
said dainty bit rejoiced in the name of Amy More¬ 
house. 

44 Well, there!” said Aunt Rusha, holding her 
off at arm’s length, and gazing at her admiringly, 
44 yew hain’t changed hardly a mite sence yew’s a 
baby—on’y growed some. I should a known yew 
anywhere, I declare! I don’t believe in kissin’ 
’mong wimmen, but I sh’ll hev to kiss yew any¬ 
way ! It’s jest like kissin’ a baby!” and she suited 
the action to the word with a good relish. 

During the afternoon she introduced the subject 
of Wells Cleveland’s visit, and then she found 
that Amy had imbibed all her mother’s unjust 
dislike of 44 those wretches, the Clevelands,” and 
even more, for the reason that she had no per¬ 
sonal knowledge of them to aid her judgment, but 
only her mother’s prejudiced representations. 

44 Of course I shall be civil to him, Aunt Rusha, 
out of respect to you,” she said, after having ex¬ 
pressed her mind pretty freely in regard to them ; 
“but you must not expect me to seem at all 
friendly. It is very unfortunate that we didn't 
know of his coming before. Then I would have 
waited. Mamma would never have allowed me 
to come now, if she had known. However, it is 
to be hoped, for your sake as well as mine, that he 
will not stay long. I shall avoid him as much as 
I can, and leave you to enjoy his delectable com¬ 
pany all by yourself; and then when he is gone 
you and I will have our visit. You will be glad 
to return to civilized society by that time, I fancy.” 


Aunt Rusha had intended to show Amy the let¬ 
ters and photograph of Wells Cleveland, but find¬ 
ing her so bitterly and unreasonably prejudiced 
against him, she suddenly changed her mind, and 
resolved to allow her to meet him without the 
slightest preparation, promising herself a good 
deal of quiet enjoyment when the meeting did 
take place. 

As for Amy, although she meant, as she had 
said, to treat him with civility, she determined 
also to be severely dignified with him; to cause 
him at all times to feel his utter inferiority to her¬ 
self She could not stoop to flirt with him—she 
would as soon think of flirting with a bootblack— 
or she would like to fascinate and bewilder him 
with her beauty, grace and accomplishments; but 
that course being impossible, it only remained for 
her to crush him with a sense of her disdain. Yes, 
that was what she could do—she could ertush him. 
She only wished she were larger, she could assume 
so much more dignity. 

Not caring to meet him on the day of his arrival, 
the following afternoon, soon after dinner, she 
took her drawing materials, a book and a small 
basket, saying she should spend the whole after¬ 
noon in the woods and fields. To protect her 
delicate complexion, she borrowed Aunt Rusha’s 
“shaker”— 44 miles too large,” she knew, “and 
making one look like a fright; but what matter in 
the country?” 

She had dawdled away the greater part of the 
afternoon, reading, drawing and picking the wild 
blackberries, which grew in profusion all about, 
when she found herself in a pasture-field, across 
which a well-trod footpath led in the direction of 
Aunt Rusha’s, as she judged, upon the one hand, 
and up a wooded hillside upon the other. She 
was hesitating whether to return now by the path 
or to try and amuse herself awhile longer, when a 
gentle 44 ba-a-a!” attracted her attention. Turning 
at the sound, she saw at a little distance a flock of 
sheep, who appeared to bo regarding her intently. 
Immediately, and seemingly with one impulse, 
the whole flock set up the most fearful bleating, 
and came tearing down toward her in a frightful 
manner. Down went books and basket, the latter 
filled to overflowing with luscious blackberries, 
and the terrified girl took to flight. But where 
should she go? In a minute or two they would 
be upon her. She had no time to choose her place 
of refuge. Right before her was a stump, w’hich, 
if she could succeed in climbing upon, she thought 
would place her beyond their reach. She tore off 
her bonnet, for it blinded her and impeded her 
progress. She reached the stump, and with in¬ 
finite difficulty, after one or two failures, and after 
tearing her skirts past all hope of future useful¬ 
ness, succeeded in getting upon its narrow, un¬ 
even top; and crouched there, faint, dizzy and 
almost suffocated by the rapid beating of her 
heart, while on came her terrible pursuers, mak¬ 
ing the air resound with their dreadftil ba-a-ing. 
They gathered about the stump, gazing at her with 
angry eyes, shaking their heads, snuffing and 
stamping impatiently now and again. 

Oh, what should she do! Away there in that 
lonely field, where no one could hear, even if she 
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had breath and strength enough to call out. Sud¬ 
denly she remembered the footpath. It was well 
worn, as though much used, and perhaps gome 
one would pass. She would be patient and watch. 
She had not long to wait. Presently a man 
emerged from the woodland carrying a carpet-bag 
and a stout walking-stick. 

“ Help!” she cried, with all the energy she could 
command, at the same time waving her handker¬ 
chief above her head as a signal of distress. The 
man stopped, looked about him, and then came 
toward her with rapid strides. In the meantime 
most of the sheep had gone quietly to feeding, 
though some of them still kept their positions 
about the stump, bleating, snuffing and stamping. 

Notwithstanding her terror, and her uncomfort¬ 
able situation, Amy w as painfully conscious of the 
ridiculous figure she made, perched there, with 
her flushed and tear-stained face, disheveled hair 
and torn garments. She looked more like a baby 
than ever—a very naughty one, which had got it¬ 
self into trouble through some mischief. She felt 
the ridiculousness the more keenly, because the 
gentleman was young, and evidently none of the 
common sort. If it had been some elderly farmer, 
she would not have cared. The young gentleman 
took in the situation at a glance; but if he felt 
any amusement there were no indications of it in 
his face or manner. A flourish or two of his stick 
dispersed Amy’s tormentors in all directions, and 
then throwing it aside, he came toward her with 
hands extended, saying: “ You seem to be placed 
in a rather unpleasant situation, miss; allow me 
to lift you down.” 

“Thank youl” she faltered, and held out her 
hands. 

Ho lifted her gently down, and while she leaned 
against the stump for a few minutes, to collect a 
little strength, instead of annoying her with atten¬ 
tions, he brought her books and basket of berries, 
deftly gathering up the few of the latter which had 
been scattered over—doing it in a grave, business¬ 
like way, as though rescuing young ladies from 
voracious sheep had been the sole occupation of 
his life. When he brought her bonnet—Aunt 
Rusha’s luckless “shaker”—he could not repress 
a smile. The books and basket had escaped the 
feet of the sheep, not so the “shaker.” It was 
trodden out of all semblance of a bonnet. He 
attempted to restore it to something of its original 
form, but failing, said, gravely: “The sun is so 
low, now, as not to be oppressive; perhaps you 
would prefer not wearing it.” 

“ Yes, I think I would,” she answered, quite as 
gravely. 

“ Have you far to go? Do you feel able to walk 
now?” inquired the gentleman. 

“ Oh, yes, thank you, I can walk now; and it’s 
not far, I think,” Amy replied, “ though I’m not 
sure about the most direct way. I think the path 
leads there, though I’m not certain.” 

“ I am a stranger to this locality, but I was 
directed to follow the path you mention; so, if 
you please, we will walk along together, and I 
will carry your things,” rejoined her companion. 

So they took up thoir line of march, slowly and 
somewhat toilsomely, for Amy’s tom skirts were 


troublesome to manage, and, besides, she did not 
feel capable of making much exertion, and the 
gentleman was cumbered with his own and Amv*s 
luggage, including the demolished “ shaker,” 
which he insisted upon carrying, though Amy 
wished to leave it behind. 

Amy had ample opportunity to study her com¬ 
panion ; for he seemed not at all inclined to talk, 
and at times quite unconscious of her presence. 
Clearly, there were more attractive objects upon 
which to bestow his attention than she, in her 
little disheveled person, then presented. Mis 
keen, gray eye roved incessantly over the sur¬ 
rounding landscape—hills, valleys and distant 
mountain ranges—while frequent half-uttered ex¬ 
clamations attested his appreciation and enjoy¬ 
ment of the fair scene. With all her study, Amy 
was at a loss where to place him, except that he 
certainly was a gentleman—there could be no 
doubt of that. Was he a minister, out on his 
vacation ? Hardly; though he seemed quite grave 
enough. She finally settled upon the decision that 
he was one of those professors, or something— 
naturalists—who go wandering about the woods 
and mountains, gathering “ specimens ” and 
things, though he seemed too young. But, no 
matter! whatever he was, he had very fine eyes, 
certainly—just the very color she had always said 
the man of her choice should have—none of your 
common black or blue, but “ that peculiar gray,” 
she said to herself, “thatcan look both severe and 
gentle at the same time.” Somehow, it annoyed 
her, that he seemed so utterly oblivious of her, as 
he did most of the time, although she felt that it 
would be very embarrassing, in her present plight, 
to be the object of much attention; still she did 
not relish being so entirely overlooked. It touched 
her self-esteem and womanly vanity. 

A turn in the path had just brought them where 
a wider view opened out before them. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the young man, with a pro¬ 
longed expiration, indicative of pleasure, “Monad- 
nock!” and stopping and quickly shifting his 
carpet-bag from his right hand to his already bur¬ 
dened left, he lifted his hat, and, with kindling 
eyes and face in a glow of enthusiasm, remained 
for several minutes silently regarding the gray old 
monarch, cloud-crowned and misty in the dis¬ 
tance. 

“ I thought I should see it soon,” he said, glanc¬ 
ing at Amy, as they resumed their walk, and 
speaking in an animated, boyish way—quite un¬ 
like his former quiet gravity. “ I’ve dreamed of 
it for years! I used to see it every day when I 
was a boy—a mere child—and I can remember 
now how it awed and fascinated me even then. 
It looks exactly as I thought.” 

Amy wished very much to make some appro¬ 
priate remark in reply, but was strangely at a loss 
for words, and finally said nothing. Her com¬ 
panion, however, did not seem to notice the omis¬ 
sion, and presently continued, though now his 
voice was grave and quiet, and his gaze was 
directed far away upon the distant mountains: 

“ To a man accustomed to the tame and unimpres¬ 
sive scenery of northern Ohio, these hills are like 
a revelation from on high! Who could disbelieve 
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in. God, standing here? It seems to me like the 
Presence Chamber of the Almighty! Who would 
dare to be proud, or selfish, or uncharitable amid 
scenes like these. Poets! No wonder this is a 
land of poets! I should be one myself, I fancy, 
in this air! 1 ’ 

It is a little singular that no suspicion as to her 
companion’s identity should have entered Amy’s 
mind, but so it was. On second thought it was 
not singular; for why should any word or act of 
this man “ with the form of a prince and the soul 
of a poet,” as she had just said to herself, have 
suggested anything so absurd as that he might 
possibly be “one of those Clevelands,” whom to 
think of^ with her, was to despise. 

As they drew near Aunt Rusha’s gate, she 
offered to relieve him of her books, basket, etc., 
and began thanking him in an embarrassed man¬ 
ner, quite unusual with her, for his kindness; but 
he interrupted her, saying he would accompany 
her to the door. 

Aunt Rusha stood in the porch watching them 
curiously as they came up, and Amy half expected 
to see her companion deliver the basket of berries, 
books and ruined “shaker” into her hands, and 
to hear him say: “ I found your little girl in a 
very perilous situation, a short distance back here, 
and have brought her safe home. I would advise 
you to take care of her in ftiture;” but, instead, 
“Wells Cleveland!” burst from Aunt Rusha’s 
astonished lips. “ Wells Cleveland I er Tm dret- 
f’ly mistaken!” 

Then followed greetings and explanations, dur¬ 
ing which Wells said: “ And it’s lucky that I did 
depart slightly from my original intention; for as 
a consequence, I was enabled to rescue this young 
lady from a very unpleasant situation.” 

On looking around for the said young lady, no 
such person was to be seen; but Aunt Rusha 
caught a glimpse of her soiled and tom skirts as 
they disappeared up the stairs. Now, it was not 
dignified to run away and hide, certainly; and 
Amy had intended to be very dignified with “ that 
Cleveland fellow,” we remember; but who ever 
did do and say just the very things they had 
planned beforehand for any given occasion ? 

When Aunt Rusha entered her room some fif¬ 
teen minutes afterward, to tell her that tea was 
ready, she found her sitting just as she had thrown 
herself down on first coming in. 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked Aunt Rusha, inno¬ 
cently. “Yew look as though yew’d seen a 
ghost! My sheep skairt yew dretTly, didn’t they ? 
Poor critters! they hain’t hed any salt fer tew 
weeks, an’ I s’pose they thought yew’d got some 
for ’em—mebby they knew the old bunnet. But 
supper’s ready. Hedn’t yew better fix up a little, 
en come down? Now yew’ve met Wells an’ got 
kinder acquainted with him, I hope yew’ll like 
him better’ n yew expected tew. He seems real 
civil an’ gentlemanlike, don’t he?” 

“ O Aunt Rusha!” Amy exclaimed, almost cry¬ 
ing, “ I can’t go down ! I don’t want any tea! I 
should disgrace myself, in some way, I am sure— 
more than I have already! I am trying to re¬ 
member all the ridiculous and stupid things I 
have said and done this afternoon. The idea of 


his being one of ‘ those Clevelands !* How did it 
happen? It was absolutely cruel in mamma to 
misrepresent them so to me! I can never meet 
him again, never / I shall go right home to-mor¬ 
row! I must'” 

.“ Nonsense!” said Aunt Rusha, “ yew’re makin’ 
mountins uv molehills. Laugh it off, an’ let it go l 
He’s so taken up with the hills, ’n’ rocks, ’n’ so 
bn, thet I shouldn’t wonder ef he didn’t take no 
notice at all uv how yew lookt, er what yew said— 
er ef he did, it didn’t make no impression on him, 
an’ he’ll fergit it all by mornin’.” 

“ Oh, I can’t see him again,” reiterated Amy, 
shaking her head gloomily, but decidedly. “I 
shall go right home to-morrow!” 

But she didn’t. She didn’t go down that night, 
though; but she sat at her window lopg after bed¬ 
time, listening to Wells Cleveland’s voice, as he 
and Aunt Rusha sat conversing in the moonlit 
porch below. And then she went to bed and 
dreamed of grave young professors, with gray 
eyes and brown, flowing beards, and of torn 
dresses, and dreadful Bheep, and—well, when she 
awoke, she thought she would stay just one day 
more. Maybe Aunt Rusha was right, and he had 
not thought her so very ridiculous, after all. So 
she dressed herself with exceeding care, in a pure 
white muslin wrapper, with blue facings, and 
went down to breakfast, looking more like a poem 
than ever before. She bore so little resemblance 
to the forlorn young lady of yesterday, that Wells 
Cleveland failed to recognize her, until Aunt 
Rusha formally introduced them. 

The young man came hastily forward, with hand 
extended and beaming face, saying: “Indeed, 
Miss Morehouse—or shall I call you cousin—our 
mothers are cousins, I believe—I am afraid you 
will think me very stupid, but I did not recognize 
you; and that fact proves that I must have been 
unsocial even to- rudeness, yesterday; but for that 
I really must not b<? made accountable—it was all 
the fault of your Yankee hills—they set me wild. 
If 1 had met the Grand Mufti, I should have for¬ 
gotten all about him within ten minutes. You 
ought to have seen me yesterday morning, when 
I first saw them towering above us from the car 
windows, I felt just like rushing out and em¬ 
bracing them, only I felt so exceedingly small —I 
felt like a baby; and so, to maintain my character, 
I acted like one. I cried. I’m getting used to 
them, somewhat, now, and intend to conduct my¬ 
self better in future.” 

The effect of these words—and I shrewdly sus¬ 
pect the speaker had this very effect in view—was 
to allay Amy’s sensitiveness concerning the occur¬ 
rence of yesterday, and to relieve her of much of 
the embarrassment which the sight of him had 
occasioned. She managed to make a suitable 
reply, and then Aunt Rusha came to her relief, 
and monopolized the conversation almost en¬ 
tirely during breakfast. Before the meal was 
over, Amy had reconsidered her decision in regard 
to going home, and had postponed the time in¬ 
definitely. 

One morning, a week later, Aunt Rusha said to 
Amy, as they were both in the room of the latter: 
“ Well, Amy, I must say yew’ve got more uv the 
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blood uv the martyrs in yew then I gin yew 
credit fori Here yew’ve ben a sacrifizin’ yewr- 
self, as I may say, on the alter uv yewer respect 
ftir me ftir a whole week—bein' “civil” ter that 
Wells Cleveland 1 Yew’ve rode with us day arter 
day, an’ when ’twas so’t I couldn’t go, yew’ve 
gone with him alone; an’ yew’ve sung tew him, 
an’ listened tew his singin’ an’ readin’; an’ yew’ve 
sot an’ talked with him hours at a time out on the 
porch—an’ all the time I s’pose it’s ben dretful 
disagreeable tew yew. Yew’ve put up with his 
ignerent, uncivilized ways better’n I should 
thought yew could, brought up es yew’ve ben; 
an’ I thought I jest say—” 

“O Aunt Ruslia, how sarcastic you can be!” 
interrupted Amy, coloring crimson. “ But I de¬ 
serve it, Ivsuppose. I’ve learned my lesson, 
though. Shall I repeat it to you? ‘Never form 
an opinion of any person from the representations 
of another, even if that other be your mother; for 
mothers aro human, and may be prejudiced.’ Is 
that correct?” 

“ * Very well,’ as the teachers say,” Aunt Rusha 
replied; “only I should like ter offer one amend¬ 
ment. I’d say bad opinions. Folks don’t geneFly 
git credit fur bein’ better'n they air, er, if they 
dew, ’twon’t hurt yew ner them ter think them 
so. Yewr mother’s a real good woman in most 
things; but she’s tow easily prejudiced, an’ dret¬ 
ful set in her way. Now Rhody Cleveland’s differ¬ 
ent, unless she’s chauged. She felt dretfly ’bout 
there bein’ any defikilty—said she’d ruther not 
hed anything. I don’t s’pose Wells and the rest 
the childern hardly know’t there was any trouble; 
she’d think more uv instillin’ right principles an’ 
feelin’s inter their mines then keepin’ up an old 
grudge. But what I was goin’ ter say, that I 
should like dretlul well ter hev yew both go ter 
ride with me ter day; but knowin’ how disagree¬ 
able Wells is ter yew, an’ how hard ’tis for yew 
ter be 'civil' tew him—” 

She finished the sentence with one of her mel¬ 
low, satisfied laughs, and hurried from the room 
to escape the uplifted slipper with which Amy 
laughingly threatened her. 

Amy hurriedly prepared herself for the pro¬ 
posed excursion, with pleasure sparkling in her 
eyes, and glowing in her cheeks; for these daily 
rides over the hills with Wells Cleveland—this 
constant intercourse with his strong, fresh, pure 
mind, stored with the lore of the college, and en¬ 
riched by a liberal reading of the best literature of 
the ‘day, and still reaching out for more, aiming 
higher, striving to enter into truer relations with 
his Creator and his fellow-man—was the begin¬ 
ning to her of a new existence; was opening out to 
her new avenues of thought and feeling; giving 
her clearer views of life—its duties and responsi¬ 
bilities, its capabilities for usefulness and enjoy¬ 
ment—a life infinitely better, and truer, and nobler 
than anything she had hitherto dreamed of in her 
little world of fashion and folly. And all the 
while her pulses were thrilling to tones and 
glances, which imparted to the most ordinary 
language the glowing effect of impassioned poetry. 

“ Well, I dew say!” It was Mrs. Gleason who 


“ did say,” and it was about a month after Wells 
Cleveland’s arrival, and a day or two after his de¬ 
parture. “Engaged, be they! That little wax- 
doll of a thing an’ that great broad-shouldered, 
hansum feller! Well, well! An* it all com 
about, mebby, through the agency of yewer little 
innercent sheep! It’s jest like a Btory, for all the 
world!” 

“ Yis, an’ there’ll be a sequil tew the story, tew, 
yew may depend,” was Aunt Rusha’s reply. “ Ef 
Tidy Morehouse gives her consent fur Amy ter 
marry one of ‘them wretched Clevelands* with¬ 
out some purty sharp argyin’, I’m dretfly mis¬ 
taken.” 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 

T. MARY’S bell was ringing for evensong in 
the dusk of the winter day. It had sounded 
over the streets for more than its usual time, 
and the worshippers were gathered together, wait¬ 
ing for the clergyman. 

The first sharp tones of the bell reached him as 
he stood in the shabby parlor of a large house in 
one of the narrow thoroughfares of the great 
manufacturing town. He started and looked at 
his watch. 

“So late! I must go, Miriam. And you have 
not decided yet.” 

His companion kept her eyes steadily on the 
dark, dreary street. Crowds of workers were go¬ 
ing home from the factories, laughing and talking, 
and jostling one another on the pavement* The 
winter twilightVas falling, the sky was dark with 
clouds. She did not answer the question that was 
spoken so earnestly, unless that look was an an¬ 
swer. The clergyman lingered, though the bell 
sounded sharp and fast. 

“ Will you come to church?” he asked. 

“No, no!” she answered in a low stifled voice, 
and dropping her head upon her hands. At that 
moment tho door was hastily opened. 

“ I can’t come in—my cloak is dripping. Miri¬ 
am, are you— Why, Mr. Tremaine, I thought I 
was late!” 

“So you are, and so am I,” was the quick an¬ 
swer, as he caught up his hat. 

“ It is raining fast. Here is an umbrella,” said 
the little dark figure at the door. 

He took it with a quiet “ Thank you,” and they 
went out together with hurried steps toward the 
church. 

“ Will you wait for me after service?” he said, 
and his companion nodded her assent as she 
passed hi. 

When she had thrown aside her cloak, the dim 
light showed a slender little figure, in a dress of 
almost Puritan simplicity. Gayer attire would 
have added no charm to the giave young face, so 
sweet and womanly, so eloquent of truth and 
tender strength. A stranger, a little keen¬ 
eyed man, who chatted in low tones to the pew- 
owner, observed her keenly as she passed to her 
seat. 

“Is that-?” he said, interrogatively, as if 

the person he meant had formed the subject of the 
conversation. 
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“ No, sir! That is Miss Alice Gordon, the vicar’s 
niece. Shall I show you a seat, sir?” 

“ Please,” he replied, as he followed the woman 
up the aisle, glancing around at the scattered con¬ 
gregation. 

The bell had ceased at last; and, as he took his 
seat just opposite Miss Gordon, Mr. Tremaine en¬ 
tered the chancel and commenced the service. 
The little man’s keen eyes wandered to the clergy¬ 
man, and rested for a while on his pale face and 
the firm, tender eyes and lips that told of hard 
work done, and of a soul sanctified and strength¬ 
ened to endure. 

Though the congregation was so thin, there was 
no hastening over the prayers by the clear, solemn 
voice; and the stranger had ftill time to read the 
two feces that seemed to interest him so much. 
The first lesson was over, and he turned over the 
leaves of his prayer-book eagerly to the psalm that 
followed. 

Through the dim church rose a voice, rich, pure 
and thrilling, singing the grand old words. The 
stranger bent his head, so as not to losa a note of 
that wondrous music. Other voices were singing— 
Mr. Tremaine’s clear tenor, and a few feint trebles; 
but above them rose that voice in the glad utter¬ 
ance of a rejoicing soul. 

The stranger, whose eyes watched her through 
the service, saw how unconscious she was of her 
wondrous gift. He lingered a little when the 
prayers were over; but, finding Miss Gordon did 
not move, he went out and walked back to his 
hotel, being weary with a long day’s jo am ey after 
a rough passage over the Atlantic. Ho had been 
absent from England thirty years. The sister he 
had loved above all earthly things was dead; his 
home was broken up and forgotten; and the only 
link that seemed to bind him to the old life was 
his youngest sister’s only daughter, Miriam. 

Miss Gordon did not go out with the others; 
she passed into the vestry, where a fire was faintly 
burning in the dusty grate. Mr. Tremaine had 
taken off his surplice, and was waiting for her. 

“It’s about Miriam,” he said, quietly, as he 
gave her a seat by the fire. He stood opposite her, 
shading his face with his hand. 

“ She will go,” returned his companion, in a low 
voice. 

“Ah, it is a great temptation—” He stopped 
short, and a bright scarlet flush dyed his face. 

“ She wishes to accept Mrs. Warner’s offer to¬ 
night,” said Alice. “ It will be a great change for 
her—Miriam is fond of change.” 

“ To-night! Miss Gordon, she ought not to go.” 

“Why do you say so?” asked Alice Gordon. 

“A time approaches,” replied Mr. Tremaine, 
“ when the vicar’s eldest daughter shonld be in 
her place as mistress of his home. A dark shadow 
is coming for those we love, Miss Gordon. Miriam 
must not go abroad.” 

“ Miriam does not know,” she said. 

“ You must tell her,” he decided. 

“ I tell her?” she questioned. “ I cannot.” 

“Who else can do so, Miss Gordon? I am so 
cruelly placed. I cannot say a word to keep her 
back from her first knowledge of the world she 
would grace so well.” 


Alice’s look startled him, and he stopped hastily. 

“ Don’t you know ? Has not Miriam told you ?” 
he continued. 

“ Mrs. Warner’s letter to-day has taken up all 
my thoughts,” she answered, without looking up. 
.“ Miriam has told me nothing.” 

“ We are engaged,” Mr. Tremaine said, quietly— 
“only since yesterday.” 

Alice had raised her hand as if to ward off the 
feeble flicker of the fire, and he did not see the 
deathliko pallor that overspread her face. She 
rose up and leaned her brow against the wooden 
mantelshelf. 

“ I will tell Miriam of her fethor’s danger,” she 
said. “ Do you think he is very ill ?” 

“ Ho is dying,” returned the young man, sor¬ 
rowfully. “ Let me put on your cloak ”—for Miss 
Gordon had taken it-up with shaking hands. She 
tried to answer him, but the words broke off in 
an inarticulate sound; and, loaning back against 
the chair, she feinted quietly away. 

When she came to herself she was still on the 
chair, with Mr. Tremaine and the old woman that 
kept the keys bending over her. 

“ I am better,” she said, faintly, sitting up. “ I 
will go home.” 

“ You cannot walk,” urged Mr. Tremaine, put¬ 
ting his arm round her, for she Btaggered as she 
rose. 

“ I am quite well now,” she returned, hurriedly. 

Her white face and trembling lips told a different 
tale, though. But she put on her cloak and in¬ 
sisted on going home, so they walked together 
through the dripping l&mplit streets almost in 
silence. 

“ I won’t come in till after tea,” said Mr. Tre¬ 
maine, as he opened the door for his companion. 
“Take comfort,” he added, gently; “death will 
only be a brighter life for your uncle, and strength 
and help are near to us in all our sorrows, if wo 
seek them.” 

She answered him by a look. Her dark, sad 
eyes haunted the young man’s fancy as he walked 
homewards, thinking of his bright, beautiful 
Miriam. ___ 

“How late you are!” said Miriam, looking up 
pettishly from her duties at the tea-tray—for tea 
had begun when Alice entered the parlor. “ Do 
come and keep these children in order. Frank 
has stolen all the sugar, and they are fighting like 
cats and dogs.” 

“ Do try to get a little quietness, Alice,” entrbated 
her uncle, who was lying on a sofe by the fire; 
“ and can you get me some better tea, dear? This 
is quite cold.” 

In a few moments Alice’s presence changed the 
whole aspect of things. She stirred the fire into a 
cheerful blaze, cheered the vicar’s heart by a 
cup of steaming tea, checked the children’s wild 
behavior by a few firm, gentle words—yet her own 
heart was breaking the while. 

Miriam gladly gave up her seat at the tea-tray, 
and sat down in a low chair by the fire, and played 
absently with her cup and saucer. She was a 
handsome girl, with straight features, and bright 
golden hair. A keen observer would have seen 
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little character in her face, beautiful as it was; but 
it lighted up well as she talked, and every feature 
was perfect. 

44 Many people at church, my dear?” asked the 
vicar. 

‘ 4 About a dozen. A stranger was there, an- odd¬ 
looking man.” 

“ Where’s Tremaine?” 

“ He’s coming in after tea, uncle. Frank, ring 
the bell, my boyand Alice began to collect the 
tea equipage with deft fingers. 

“You haven’t eaten a thing, Alice,” exclaimed 
Frank. 

“ Personal remarks are not agreeable,” she an¬ 
swered, gently pulling his ear. “ Get your books, 
my dears. Over Pons Asinorum yet, Jim?” 

“ Oh, do help us, Alice!” exclaimed the boys, 
rushing for their books. 

“I want Alice,” said Miriam, impatiently. 
44 Now, papa, may I go?” 

44 My dear, you have my consent if you have 
your own,” he answered. 

44 1 shall never have the chance again, and it is 
only for six months.” 

“What can I say more, dear? Go and enjoy 
yourself. It is very kind of your aunt to ask 
you.” 

44 And I may really go?” 

44 If you wish, my daughter.” 

44 You dear old father!” she said, bending down 
and kissing him. “I knew you wouldn’t say 
4 No.’ I will make our old house radiant with 
trophies of my travels,” she added, gayly. 

He followed her -with mournful eyes out of 
the room, and sighed heavily. Miriam called her 
cousin hastily. 

44 Come and read my letter, Alioe 1 Where has 
the girl gone ? Alice!” 

44 1 am coming,” she answered, running up¬ 
stairs. “ Have you written it?” 

“ Yes, here it is. Have I put the proper quan¬ 
tity of thanks? Isn’t it kind of her to promise to 
got my dresses? These things wouldn’t do for 
Paris.” 

44 No,” said Alice, sitting down. 44 1 don’t sup¬ 
pose they would.” 

“ Now what is it, Alice?” said Miriam, looking 
half defiantly at her cousin. 44 1 ought not-to go, 
I suppose, in your opinion? It is hard I can’t 
have a little pleasure for once without everybody 
looking as if I were committing murder. There’s 
John—” She stopped, with a little conscious 
laugh. 

“ Well,” said Alice. 

44 Ah, you know! He told you, I suppose. But 
nothing is settled. Of course I wouldn’t have that 
until I came home. But I suppose we shall make 
a match of it, unless—” 

44 Unless what?” 

44 Oh, I hardly know. I may see somebody I 
like better.” 

44 You ought not to go, Miriam.” 

44 Of course! I expected that. Why not, pray ? 
This sort of life may do for you, but different 
blood runs in my veins, Alice. This dull place 
half kills me. It isn’t life—it is vegetation. Why 
shouldn’t I go?” 


44 You shouldn’t leave your father.” 

44 What do you mean?” asked Miriam, starting. 
44 He is only a little ailing now, as he always is in 
the winter.” 

“ He is dying, Miriam.” 

44 Dying!” All the warm color left her cheeks 
for a moment. “How dare you frighten me so? 
Wh&t do you mean, Alice? Who said so?” 

44 Can’t you see he gets weaker and weaker? 
Oh, you must not go!” 

44 Who told you—John Tremaine? Ah, he did! 
The girl’s fair face flushed with mingled pain and 
rage. 44 1 suppose he thinks to keep me at home, 
like a naughty child, by trying to frighten me. 
Papa is not worse than he has been for years. 
You have got up the plot between you, I know.” 

Alice sat in silence, while Miriam paced the 
room with hot, angry feelings, accusing every¬ 
body of cruelty toward her. The clock struck 
eight. 

44 1 shall miss the post. Where is my letter, 
Alice?” 

44 Are you going?” 

44 Yes. Papa would not let me go if he thought 
he ought not, and John shall know I have a mind 
of my own. It’s perfect nonsense about papa. 
My eyes would see any change quicker than yours 
or John’s, who can’t feel as I do. If I thought—” 
She stopped as she addressed the letter. Her bet¬ 
ter nature for a moment prevailed—only for a 
moment. 44 It was a foolish trick to try to frighten 
me like that. It was a trick, wasn’t it, Alice ?” 

“ Think it so, if you please.” 

44 1 know it was. But I must go, dear. Think ! 

I shall seo Paris, and Rome, and Naples. O Alice, 
it will be delightful! There’s the letter. Do carry 
it to the post for me, dear. John will be here in a 
few minutes; and if the boys go they will lose it.” 

Alice took the letter in silence, and went away 
for her cloak. She met Mr. Tremaine in the hall. 

“ Going out again, Miss Gordon?” 

44 Only to the post.” 

44 Give me the letter. Has Miriam’s gone?” 

44 No. Here it is. It must go to-night, and I 
fear I shall lose the post.” 

44 Is she really going?” 

44 Yes,” returned Alice, gravely. 

He took the letter, and turned back into the 
street in silence. 

44 Has he got my letter?” asked Miriam, who 
was waiting at the top of the stairs when Alice 
went up. 44 Is he angry ?” 

44 Yes,” said Alice. 

44 1 don’t care. He can’t expect that I shall stay 
mewed up here all the timeand, humming a 
gay tune in defiance, she proceeded to the parlor. 

Alice came down presently, before John came 
back, and she sat down by the boys, keeping them 
quiet over their lessons, and holding little Mary 
in her arms. The vicar went to bed early, and 
Alice soon followed with the four children, leav¬ 
ing the lovers alone. John was pacing the room 
when she came back at supper-time, and Miriam 
was seated in her favorite low chair, looking pain¬ 
fully disturbed, and with her hand shading her 
eyes. Not a word was said of Miriam’s going till 
alter supper, when Alice, as her custom was, sat 
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down to the piano to sing. Suddenly Miriam 
cried out, in an unnatural voice: “ Alice, 0 Alice, 
stop! I cannot bear it.” 

Alice hastily rose up, startled at her cousin’s 
ghastly face. 

“ I thought I saw my mother in the room,” she 
said with a shiver; “it was only fancy, I know. 
John, I wish I had never sent the letter.” 

“Is it too late to change your mind?” asked 
Alice. 

“I must go—I cannot give it up,” answered 
Miriam, as the color slowly came back to her face. 

Next morning Miriam was packing, with Alice’s 
help, and they were considering the merits of a 
biue cashmere that was very becoming to the fair 
hair and brilliant complexion of the vicar’s daugh¬ 
ter. She had put it on and fastened some white 
lace round hqr neck, and stood at the glass looking 
at the effect. 

“ Coma here, Alioe,” she said; and her cousin 
crossed the room and stood by her side, looking at 
the reflection of their two faces in the glass. 

They were a great contrast to each other. By 
Miriam’s white skin and exquisite complexion 
Alice looked pale and sallow; and to-day there 
were dark rings under her heavy eyes, and her 
lips had lost their pleasant smile. 

“ Never mind,” said Miriam, gaily smoothing 
her cousin’s thin cheek. “ Goodness is better than 
beauty,” she added, with a laugh. “ I think John 
is a fool—don’t you, Alice?” 

“ No, I don’t,” said Alice, gravely, beginning to 
fold some dresses. 

“ I do. If he weren’t, he would have fallen in 
love with you. But men are all alike—a pretty 
face is all they care for.” 

“ One would think you did not love Mr. Tre¬ 
maine,” said Alice. 

“Well, I am afraid I don’t. My beau id&al is 
somebody very handsome and rich—not a poor 
curate. But riimporte. Don’t, for goodness sake, 
fold like that, Alice! Whatever are you about?” 

“Miriam—Alice!” called out the vicar’s faint 
voice from the foot of the stairs. “ Come down, 
girls—your uncle wishes to see you.” 

Their uncle! 

“ Wait a moment,” said Miriam, running back 
to smooth her hair. Alice went down to the par¬ 
lor, where she found the little, keen-eyed, sallow 
man who had been in church the night before. 

“I am your uncle,” he said; “your mother’s 
brother.” 

“Uncle Henry, from America?” 

“ Yes, I am the last of them all. And this is 
Miriam,” and he turned with a delighted face to 
speak to his beautiful niece. 

“ You are like your mother, my dear. She was 
my youngest sister and my favorite one—you are 
the picture of her,” he said. 

“ Your uncle will stay here for a time,” said the 
vicar, in a low voice, to Alice. “ Will you go and 
look after dinner, my dear?” 

Alice quietly left the room, leaving Miriam in 
the midst of a lively conversation with Mr. Hay- 
don. 

Alice was busy cooking in the kitchen when 


John Tremaine came in with the clothing-club 
accounts. He sat down by the glowing stove, 
talking over parish business with Alice, who was 
director-in-chiof of the district meetings, Dorcas 
society, etc. She rolled the crust and listened, and 
gave her advice concerning the manifold little 
troubles that beset a parith. John had just risen 
to go into the parlor and be introduced to the 
visitor, when Miriam came in, radiant in the blue 
cashmere, and laughing merrily. 

“O Alice, such a delightful mistake! Uncle 
thought you were engaged to John!” she ex¬ 
claimed, not seeing the young clergyman for the 
moment. Then, on perceiving John, she ex¬ 
claimed: “ Why, John, - are you learning cooking 
in addition to your other accomplishments? Do 
you know pur respected uncle has been settling 
you two in life most, comfortably? He thought 
you most suited to each other till papa undeceived 
him.” 

“ How very foolish!” said Alioe, her face slowly 
flushing. 

John Tremaine followed Miriam in silence from 
the kitchen. Her gay words had struck him 
strangely. Some day, of course, Alice would be 
engaged and married, and the light of another 
home. Without confessing it to himself—hardly 
understanding how deep the feeling was—he real¬ 
ized in that brief moment of thought how much 
sweetness her bright presence and tender house¬ 
hold ways and brave, steadfast spirit added to his 
life. Despite himself he carried on the thought, 
and awoke with a dim pain to the knowledge that, 
if Alice, instead of Miriam, had been going, what 
a much greater blank would have been left—how 
much more she would have been missed. He had 
proposed to Miriam in a moment of passionate 
admiration of her beauty, and already, without 
really knowing it, he was beginning to regret. 

Mr. Hay don was charmed with his beautiful 
niece, and tho time slipped quickly by till the boys 
and Mary came home from school. 

“ And are these my nephews?” asked Mr. Hay- 
don. 

“ They are not Mary’s children,” said the vicar, 
with a sad smile. 

“ Ah, I forgot—Miriam is the only one she left.” 
He turned to his niece, and added: “Thank 
Heaven, I have found one left to remind me of 
those I loved! You will make an old man’s life 
happier by your mere presence, my dear.” 

“ But I am going away to-morrow, uncle.” 

“Going away!” 

“ For six months, with papa’s sister, abroad. It 
will be so delightful.” 

Mr. Haydon looked from the vicar’s white face, 
and round at the children, with a glance which 
even Miriam could not mistake. 

“ Can you be spared, my dear?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered carelessly; “Alice is 
mistress here.” 

Her tone and manner provoked a glance from 
the mild vicar that made Miriam add, hastily: 
“I don’t like housekeeping;” and with that the 
subject dropped. 

“ O Alice,” wrote Miriam from Paris, “ this life 
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is too delightful! How shall I ever sink back into 
that humdrum existence at home? It seems like 
t dream here, where such vulgar things as Dorcas 
meetings, and Sunday-schools, and washing-days 
are unknown. Aunt Warner is so kind, and we 
get on capitally. How # ever can papa think so 
hardly of her? She is adorable. I have been to 
the Louvre to-day. Charmed, of course! One of 
aunt’s friends, the Comte de Rabord, was with us. 
He speaks little English, and I less French, but 
we are very good friends, and he is truly delight¬ 
ful. One of the old nobility, his manners are 
grace itself. Poor John! How gauche he would 
look beside him. In another epistle she said: 
“The Comte de Rabord has just gone. He is 
teaching me French, and we are reading Racine 
together. Ah, Alice, I think sometimes what a 
pity it is that my six months will have an end. I 
am so happy here!” 

Many more letters, filled with sentences like 
these and vivid descriptions of the comte, found 
their way to the house in the busy street, and were 
put away with heavy sighs in Alice’s desk. Mean- 
wiiile life went on in the great town. Mr. Haydon 
settled down in the vicar’s house. With unflag¬ 
ging energy Alice went about her daily duties, 
though the color had left her cheeks, and her lips 
were taking the sorrowful lines that speak of hid¬ 
den prin. 

A little romance happened in the dead of the 
dreary winter. There had been a destructive fire 
in the town, and a concert was got up by the 
vicar’s congregation in aid of a fund for the suf¬ 
fers. Among those that enrolled themselves as 
performers was a wealthy merchant, who had 
lately settled in the neighborhood with his mother. 
He was unmarried, and very good-looking, with 
a fine bass voice, and proved a great addition to 
the little band of performers. A friendship sprang 
up between him and the vicar’s family, and his 
kindness to the children, his thought for the in¬ 
valid clergyman, and his bright, genial manners, 
made him a favorite with all. 

After diplomacy on his part worthy of Machia- 
velli, it was arranged that there should be a duet 
between him and Alice, who, of course, was to 
sing at the concert. Mr. Willis professed great 
difficulty in learning his part, and made almost 
daily visits at the vicar’s to practice it with Alice. 

Despite his better nature, John Tremaine became 
intensely irritated at finding the big, handsome 
merchant as much at home in the vicar’s house¬ 
hold as he was. He got sulky oveV it at last, to 
Alice’s great amazement, who had never seen such 
a display of temper from him before. 

“ Your head is ftill of the music,’’ he exclaimed, 
pettishly, one morning, when Alice made some 
mistake with the accounts of the children’s club. 
“ I beg your pardon,” he added, hastily, seeing a 
wondering look in Alice’s soft eyes. “ I am afraid 
I’m getting old and bad-tempered.” 

“ Haven’t you had a letter from Miriam lately ?” 
she asked, gently. 

John’s face crimsoned.' He had hardly thought 
of Miriam for weeks. 

The night of the concert came, and Alice dressed 
and came down into the parlor to wait for the rest 


of the party. Her Uncle Henry was there, came 
to meet her with a smile, and put a little case into 
her hand. 

“ Will you wear this, my dear, to-night?” 

It was a brilliant diamond star for the hair. 
Alice fastened it in her soft, dark braids, with a 
child-like pleasure at its beauty and her uncle’s 
kindness. Very charming she looked in her 
simple evening dress, with a white cloak over her 
shoulders. John called for the boys, for the vicar 
had consented to indulge their vehement desire to 
hear Alice sing. 

“Won’t Willis be more bewitched than ever?” 
whispered Uncle Henry, slyly, as John looked 
admiringly at Alice. 

“I dare say,” he returned, dryly, feeling in¬ 
clined to wish Mr. Haydon at the North Pole. 

The cab came up at that moment, and in the 
slight bustle Alice dropped the flowers from her 
dress on the damp pavement. 

“ They are spoiled,” remarked Mr. Tremaine, 
picking them up with great delight, for the ex¬ 
quisite white blossoms were Mr. Willis’s gift. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” exclaimed Alice, in real 
distress. 

“Mr. Tremaine is jolly cross to-night,” said 
Jim to Frank, sotto voce , as they walked to the 
concert-room. “He isn’t half so nice as ho used 
to be.” 

The concert was a great success. Alice’s songs 
were the great “ hits ” of the night, and she w r as 
almost bewildered at the applause that greeted her 
appearance upon the platform, and the encores 
that followed. Two people saw nothing but her 
sweet, calm face the whole evening, and both of 
them wondered now and then at its intense sad¬ 
ness when the smiles that came so readily were 
gone and her lips were at rest. 

The day after the concert was rough and stormy. 
Mr. Tremaine had to attend some meetings, and 
it was dark when he paid his daily visit to the 
vicar. Tea was over, the boys had been sent of! 
to the study to prepare their lessons, and only Mr. 
Haydon and the vicar were in the parlor. Mr. 
Gordon had a flush of excitement on his white 
cheeks, and Uncle Henry greeted the young 
clergyman gayly. 

“We have just been talking about another 
lover, Tremaine. You have a comrade in afflic¬ 
tion, my dear fellow.” 

“Oh—indeed!” 

“ Mr. Willis has been to see me to-day,” said 
the vicar. “ He asked my permission to propose 
to Alice.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ It will be a great thing for her,” observed the 
vicar. “When I am gone, there will be some¬ 
body to take care of her, dear child.” 

“ Miss Gordon has accepted him, then?” asked 
John, quietly. 

“That is the question,” said Uncle Henry, 
looking keenly at the young m^n’s face. “We 
don’t know. Alice went off to the night-school 
without enlightening us on the matter; but of 
course she will say * Yes.’ ” 

Mr. Tremaine did not continue the subject. He 
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gave his report of the meeting he had attended to 
the vicar, and hurried away. The postman met 
him as he went down the steps, and gave him a 
thick letter. He put it in his pocket without 
caring to see from whom it came, and walked 
rapidly along the streets, heedless of the rain that 
beat upon him. Miriam was utterly forgotten in 
that hour of terrible pain. He knew the truth 
now; he knew that he loved Alice with all the 
depth and earnestness of his nature. 

He walked on till he reached the room where 
the night-school was held. The gas was glaring 
through the uncurtained windows, and the buzz 
of voices floated out. He stepped over the thres¬ 
hold and stood inside the door, for a moment look¬ 
ing at the face that he felt was dearer to him than 
life. Alice was bending over a desk at the top of 
the room, teaching some big boys the mysteries 
of arithmetic. How patient she was with them, 
and ho%r their rough faces softened at her gentle 
words and the voice that was perfect music! She 
passed up and down the forms very quietly, 
without any display of authority, but keeping 
all those unruly wills in order by force of that 
rare power over others which is the secret of true 
dominion. 

Mr. Treiqaine passed round the school, speaking 
to the teachers. The work was over before he 
reached Alice’s desk. He waited till the boys had 
gone and the room was empty, but for a few 
teachers packing up their books. Then he crossed 
over to Alice, feeling that he must know the 
truth. 

“I don’t think I have seen you to-day,” she 
said, looking up at him with a smile. “ Have you 
been home?” 

“Yes,” he said, picking up some.books from 
the table. “They tell me you are engaged, Miss 
Gordon. May I wish you all happiness?” 

Her face was bent over the desk, and he could 
not see its pain and trouble, or understand the 
feeling that kept her silent. 

“Is it so?” he whispered, hoarsely, forgetting 
all, save that he had lost her, and the life that 
might have been. “ O Alice!” 

Something in his tone, expressive of anguish 
kindred to her own, made Alice look up, and her 
voice trembled over the quiet answer; “lam not 
engaged to Mr. Willis.” 

Their eyes met for a moment. Then Alice 
moved quickly away, and began gathering up the 
remaining books and slates, her cheeks flushed, 
her hands hot and trembling. In that glance she 
had understood, and he too, that they were all in 
all to each other. Both remembered what parted 
them, after the first wild joy that knew no other 
thought than that of being beloved. 

He helped her to put the school appliances away 
in silence, and brought her cloak, and put it on 
for her. The rain was over, though clouds still 
hung overhead, and the night was cold and 
windy. The homeward walk was performed in 
utter silence till they reached the vicar’s door. 

“I am going away to-morrow,” said Mr. Tre-^ 
maine, in a low voice. “ I shall get Darrell to do 
the work.” 

“Are you?” answered Alice. 


“ Yes—I can’t stay here. Good-bye—God bless 
you, Miss Gordon!” 

“Good-bye,” she said, faintly. And so they 
parted. _ 

It was late that night before Mr. Tremaine 
thought of hid unopened letter. It was from 
Miriam—a thick packet. John broke the seal, re¬ 
cognizing, in some amazement, his own letters 
enclosed. 

“ I have made a mistake,” wrote Miriam. “ It 
is better you should know it now than hereafter; 
my liking was only a girlish fancy. I have learned 
what love means since I hawe been abroad. For¬ 
give me. It is better for both that we should part.” 
The rest of the letter was lost upon the reader. 
He could only realize that he was free—that the 
terrible mistake he had made would not ruin his 
life—that he might be happy yet. 


Saturday morning was always a busy one in the 
vicar’s household. The boys were at home from 
school, and there was Sunday’s dinner to prepare, 
and the mending of the week to do, in addition to 
the regular daily duties. Alice, who always man¬ 
aged to have odd jobs for the boys in rainy wea¬ 
ther, sent them up into the garret to sort out some 
packets of old journals, and then, with little Mary 
at her side, hemming a handkerchief, began to 
look over the big basket of clean clothes. The 
vicar was lying down in his room, and Uncle 
Henry was reading to him, so Alice had leisure to 
think. 

“Somebody come,” lisped Mary, jumping up 
from her footstool at the sound of the hall-door 
opening. “It’B Mr. Tremaine, Allie.” 

He shook hands with Alice, looking into her 
face with an earnest, questioning glance that made 
her shrink and tremble. 

“Look,” he said, handing her Miriam’s letter; 
“ this came yesterday.” 

He sat down by the little work-table, watching 
her as she read. The startled glance ot her soft 
eyes, the exquisite color tinging cheeks and brow, 
satisfied him. She put the letter quietly down and 
took up her work again. 

“ She is in Naples,” was her murmured remark. 

He bent a little toward her, trying to see beneath 
the drooping white lids. 

“ Alice—Alice,” he said, gently, “itwas a bitter 
mistake.” 

She glanced up now, and they looked into each 
other’s eyes—a long, tender look, that said more 
than words could say—and Alice dropped her work 
upon her lap and put her right hand—that faithful, 
loving hand—in his. 

“ Till death us do part,” he said, solemnly; and 
thus they were betrothed. 


Miriam and her aunt were alone. A tite-b-t&te 
was rare between the ladies, and Miriam was in 
no mood to listen to her aunt’s vapid talk this 
morning. They were expecting the Comte de 
Rabord, and she was restlessly waiting to receive 
him. Poor girl! She had told John Tremaine 
she had learned what love meant. Ah, true love 
Miriam could not understand; the feeling she 
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mistook for it was pride and gratified vanity, and 
intense admiration for the handsome French¬ 
man. 

“He must speak to-day,” she thought, with 
painful longing to hear the pleasant words. 

“You are flushed, my dear,” said her aunt, 
looking up from her embroidery, with a cold 
smile on her handsome face. 

“ I have a headache, aunt,” returned Miriam, 
playing restlessly with the trimmings of her deli¬ 
cate morning-dress. 

“ Poor child! Come here, Miriam—I have some 
news for you.” 

“ From England?” she said, starting. 

“ No; I am going to be married again.” 

“ Married!” Miriam echoed the word. 

“ Yes—why not? I am not too old; and I have 
five thousand a year.” 

“ Who is to be the happy bridegroom?” asked 
Miriam, sneeringly. 

“You know him, my dear,” and Mrs. Warren 
looked up with a gay laugh. “ He will be rather 
a young uncle, but qu'importe f You can go back 
to the parish and your faithful curate.” 

“ Who is it you are talking of?” asked Miriam, 
hoarsely. 

“ My intended husband, the Comte de Rabord. 
Why, haven’t you guessed his reason for coming 
so often to us? I thought you were wiser.” 

“ You are joking,” her niece returned, wildly ; 
“ I don’t believe it.” 

“ It is true. We shall go back to England next 
week. You shall be my bridesmaid, Miriam.” 

Miriam started up and left the room, not daring 
to trust her voice. Mrs. Warner calmly took up 
her embroidery, while a smile of gratified malice 
played round her cold lips. If Miriam had been 
les 9 selfish, less vain—if she had not taken every 
opportunity to outshine and eclipse her aunt— 
Mrs. Warner might not have labored so earnestly 
to win the handsome comte, to whom money was 
still more dear than beauty, and Miriam might 
yet have been happy in her own way; but she had 
sown in blind selfishness, and the bitter harvest 
was waiting to he reaped. 

After the first discovery of the Frenchman’s 
fickleness, her heart went back to home and the 
love of John’s strong, earnest nature. There, at 
least, she had gained a victory, and won the heart 
her gentle cousin oovoted. So, with wild desire 
for home, she hurried Mrs. Warner’s preparations, 
and counted the moments that must pass before 
she crossed her father’s threshold. 

She parted from her aunt at Dover in sullen 
coldness, and set out on her solitary journey. 
How changed were her thoughts since she had 
traversed that same way a few months before! 
Then all the world lay smiling before her, and 
only home was dreary and barren; now the only 
spot of light was the old house, and all the world 
was dark and bitter. It was growing dusk when 
she reached her native place and drove rapidly 
through the streets. There wa9 a light burning 
in her father’s room and in the parlor; soon she 
should bo welcomed back again. Her heart beat 
wildly as she went up the steps and Into the fami¬ 
liar entry. The servant had come out at the cab¬ 


man’s ring; she lifted her hands with a sharp cry 
on recognizing Miriam, and stepped back. 

Miriam hurried by her and entered the parlor. 
Alice was sitting near the lamp, working at some 
black material, Uncle Henry was opposite, with 
his head leaning on his hand, and John Tremaine 
was talking in a low voice to the boys, who looked 
up at him with tearful eyes. They all started up 
at Miriam’s entrance; Alice came hastily to meet 
her, aitd put her tender arms round her cousin. 

“ Oh that you had come yesterday!” she said, 
sorrowfully. 

Miriam pushed away the clinging arms, and 
with a ghastly face went hastily up to John Tre¬ 
maine. 

“Where is my father?” she asked, looking at 
him wildly. 

“ He was taken from us yesterday,” answered 
the young clergyman, sadly. 

“ And you never sent—you never told nft. How 
dared you!” she exclaimed, turning fiercely on 
Alice. “You chose to take the place of mistress 
here and steal his love from me; was not that 
enough without keeping me from him in his last 
hours?” 

“We telegraphed,” said her uncle, gravely. 
“Remember, Miriam, you kept us in ignorance 
of your wanderings. We last heard of you in 
Naples, and thither we sent for you. It was sud¬ 
den, at the last.” 

“Didn’t he ask for me? Oh that I had been 
here to soothe his last hours! He must have 
longed for my presence. Did he leave no mes¬ 
sage?” 

They looked at each other in silence. In the 
utter weakness of those last days, the vicar had 
clung to those nearest to him, and Miriam had 
been forgotten as memory faded and this life grew 
dim. 

“ Ah, you took oare that he should forget!” she 
said, bitterly, to Alice. 

“Heaven kept him even from the sorrow of 
your absence, dear Miriam,” returned Alice, 
gently. “ His death was perfect peace.” 

Miriam’s grief was terrible in the first shock; 
but, like all her sorrows, it was soon over. When 
the vicar was laid in the quiet cemetery, and the 
blinds were drawn up, and things went back to 
somewhat of their old quiet, Miriam’s trouble 
passed, and she began to think of winning back 
John Tremaine, who, as vicar de jure , was not a 
very undesirable partly nothing better offering. 
But Miriam’s chateaux en Espagncvtere shattered 
at a blow, and her eyes opened to the real state of 
affairs, which nobody had cared to tell her. Some 
days after the funeral, Miriam was up-stairs look¬ 
ing over her dresses, when she heard John’s step 
crossing the entry to the parlor. Hastily settling 
her hair in the most becoming manner, and de¬ 
ciding that black made her look fairer than ever, 
Miriam went softly down the stairs, intent on joy¬ 
fully surprising her ci-devant lover. Her entrance 
was a surprise certainly, though not in the way 
she had intended. They were standing by the 
hearth, Alice’s head resting on her lover’s shoul¬ 
der, and he was looking down tenderly as he tried 
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to comfort her. She started away at Miriam’s en¬ 
trance, and hastily left the room, her face flashed 
with mingled feelings. Miriam looked in painful, 
mortified amazement at John. 

“ I made a great mistake as well as you, Miss 
Gordon,” said John, with grave calmness, “ Thank 
Heaven we found it out so early?” 

“ And you and Alice are engaged?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, briefly. 

“ I wish her Joy of such a faithful lover,” she 
returned, scornfully. 

“She is my first love and my last,” said Mr. 
Tremaine, quietly. “We neither of us knew our 
own hearts in the summer—did we, Miss Gor¬ 
don?” 

Miriam left the room in silence. She was reap¬ 
ing her harvest. 

The last was the worst of all. Miriam could 
have borne to think that wealth had won a lover 
from her; but that Alice—little, quiet Alice, with¬ 
out money or beauty—should have made John 
forget so quickly and so utterly, was hard indeed 
to endure. It forced the truth on Miriam that 
loveliness, after all, was not the talisman she 
deemed it; and, for the first time in her life, she 
lost foith in the fair face that had never won her a 
true heart. 

The days passed swiftly on; brighter skies 
beamed over the earth, and spring dawned. Mr. 
Haydon declared his intention of returning to 
America in April; but first he would give Alice 
to her husband. So they were married one sunny 
March day, and went away to spend a whole glad 
month in the country, where the leaves were bud¬ 
ding and the spring flowers out. They were to 
come back and live in the old house, which Uncle 
Henry had had decorated and re-furnished to greet 
their return. 

Mr. Haydon’s ship was to sail on the last day of 
April. In the middle of the month he went to 
pay a visit to some Scotch relatives. The day 
after his departure Miriam received a letter from 
him. She was alone, for the children were at 
school, and she had leisure to think over the long 
epistle. 

“I came home,” wrote Mr. Haydon, “a rich 
man, wishing to spend the rest of my days in the 
land of my birth. My heart clung to the thought 
of finding the only child of the sister I had most 
dearly loved willing to make my home a pleasant 
one. I had thought of you, and pictured you, my 
dear, as like your mother—beautiful as she was, 
and with the nobler graces of unselfishness and 
sympathy that had made her the light of my old 
home. I came back intending to make you my 
heiress. I won’t add one word of reproach to the 
pain you must feel at your conduct. I will not 
say anything of Alice. It is all past and gone, and! 
you have had a lesson which should serve you 
well. But the future is still before you, waiting 
to be redeemed. I hope you will redeem it. The 
money that would have been yours I have settled 
on Alice and your brothers and sister. I am going 
back to my business in America—will you come 
with me, my dear ? I do not offer you a gay life, 
but one full of busy cares. I will not tempt you 


to come; if you would rather stay in England, 
you shall have a small yearly income, and choose 
your own home. Frank, by his own desire, 
comes with me; the rest will stay with Alice and 
John. You have a fortnight to decide; think it 
well over, and may Heaven guide you 1” 

Miriam’s decision was not made without some 
bitter tears and keen regrets for what might have 
been. But her lessons had not been in vain; and, 
when Mr. Haydon came back, and looked ques- 
tioningly in his niece’s face, she said, “I will 
accompany you, unde.” 

There was no time for thought after that. They 
stayed to welcome the bride and bridegroom back, 
and spend one last night together under the old 
roof-tree, and then the time of parting came. 
Miriam’s heart almost foiled her. But in a new 
land she hoped to sow daily seeds of love and un¬ 
selfishness, whereby &he might reap a glorious 
harvest that should endure and brighten her life 
forever. 


DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


/'"N OOD, matter-of-foct Mrs. Conrad did not 
I -y- sleep much that first night in which Debo- 
rah Norman lay under her roof. She had 
little ideality and no romance about her; yet here 
was a living mystery and a romance at her very 
door, and what to do with it was a question that 
kept slumber from her eyelids almost to the dawn 
of day. 

She found her strange guest too weak to rise 
when she went to her room on the next morning, 
but without signs of fever. 

“Thee will let me stay until I’m stronger?” 
said Deborah, lifting her eyes with an appealing 
look. “ I will make it all right with thee.” 

Mrs. Conrad laid her fingers across the girl’s 
lips, saying, as she did so: “ Let your heart be at 
rest, child. Until you are well and strong, this is 
your home.” 

A grateful expression came into Deborah’s fece, 
but it soon faded out, and the life which had 
flushed it for a few moments while suspense hung 
on her question, went back and left it white and 
motionless. She remained in this condition for a 
greater part of the day, taking little food, and 
seeming to desire only absolute rest for mind as 
well as body. Whatever the sickness of her soul, 
she must be left, for a time, passive with nature, 
the great restorer. And passive she remained for 
days and weeks, gaining a little all the while, but 
so slowly that improvement only showed itself by 
a comparison of period with period. Her trunk, 
which was large and new, had been brought over 
from the hotel, and Mrs. Conrad did not fail to 
notice, on opening it to get out a few things as 
requested, that it was well stocked with good 
clothing. 

At the end of the first week, Deborah, though 
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yet too feeble to rise, could sit up in bed supported 
by pillows. Her face, still pale and bearing signs 
of suffering and exhaustion, had gained a look of 
peace and rest. Every day she had asked Mrs. 
Conrad to read to her from the Bible; but now she 
was able to hold the small volume and read for 
herself a few verses at a time whenever she wished 
to do so. 

“I’ve been wanting to see thee,” she said, as 
Mrs. Conrad came into her room toward the close 
of the sixth day since her arrival. She had been 
absent longer than usual. 

“ Have you, child? Well, I’ve had a busy day; 
but it’s over now. What is it? Anything I can 
do for you?” 

Deborah fixed her eyes, into which a sober ex¬ 
pression had crept, upon the kind old face that 
bent near her. 

“ I want to talk to thee,” she said. There was a 
sign of weakness in her voice. 

“Say on, child,” was the hearty reply of Mrs. 
Conrad. 

“Thee doesn’t * know anything about me.” 
There was some hesitation and embarrassment in 
Deborah’s manner, and a little huskiness in her 
voice. But both disappeared as she went on. “ So 
far, thee has taken me on trust; but how much 
longer thee will do so I cannot telL I would like 
to stay here for awhile; but if I stay I must still 
be taken on trust.” 

She saw a change in Mrs. Conrad’s toce. As she 
said the last word, she lifted a small satchel that 
was lying on the bod, and taking out a pocket- 
book, opened it and drew forth a small roll of 
bank-bills. 

“ But I do not mean to be a charge to thee,” she 
went on. “ Good-will and kindness are all I can 
take as free gifts; and these I will accept in any 
measure, and give thee love and gratitude in re¬ 
turn. I have not the goods of this world in any 
large abundance, hut I have enough to keep me 
from being a charge to any one. And now let us 
settle how much I am to pay thee every week so 
long as thee will lot me stay.” 

Mrs. Conrad tried to push back the money, but 
Deborah said: “ Thee is a sensible woman, and 
knows that what I say is right I-ret us deal hon¬ 
estly by each other, and so we shall be the faster 
friends. Take of this money what will pay thee 
justly—I know thee will take no more—and let 
that be the sum I am to hand thee every week.” 

“ It shall be as you say,” returned Mrs. Conrad, 
still refusing to accept the proffered bills; “but 
you must give me a little time to think. To¬ 
morrow we will settle all this.” 

“And thee will take the rest on trust?” asked 
Deborah, with a quiet smile on her lips. 

Mrs. Conrad shook her head as she replied: “ I 
cannot answer for that. Kept secrets don’t make 
fast friends, you know.” 

“We will wait,” said Deborah, and her eyes 
drooped wearily. 

This suspense over, the small excitement it had 
occasioned died away, and she lay back exhausted 
among the white pillows. As she did so, she 
coughed a little dry cough; and Mrs. Conrad, who 
sat watching her lace closely, thought she saw 


something like a faint spot of color on one of her 
cheeks. 

Many days passed, and Deborah’s strength came 
back very slowly. It was a month before she was 
strong enough to go down-stairs, and nearly two 
months before she went out. Meantime, try as 
she would, Mrs. Conrad was unable to draw from 
her a single word touching her previous life or 
place of residence, nor to get a hint of the reason 
why she was seeking to hide herself from her old 
friends. No letters came for her, and none were 
sent away. She stood as completely shut off from 
the past as though she were on a desert island. 
Every week she paid the sum for board which had 
been agreed upon. 

For most of these two months her life was in¬ 
drawn, so to speak. She would sit for hours, if 
left alone, reading a few verses or a chapter in the 
Bible now and then, but for a greater part of the 
time so completely absorbed in her own thoughts 
and feelings as to be nearly oblivious to external 
things. In the beginning, Mrs. Conrad tried, in 
her rough but kindly way, to break up those states 
of abstraction; but learned, in time, to let the 
quiet, patient girl alone. 

“Thee must let nature have her way, friend 
Conrad,” Deborah said to her one day, when she 
broke in upon her with more than her usual 
brusqueness of manner. 

“But all this is against nature,” retorted her 
kind friend. “ Nature is active. Nature works.” 

“ Does the wounded bird lie still and wait until 
its broken wing is healed, or flutter about in aim¬ 
less suffering?” asked Deborah, fixing her large, 
calm eyes upon the face of Mrs. Conrad. 

After that Mrs. Conrad let her alone. Gradu¬ 
ally the life of Deborah began to flow outward 
again, and to rest in external things. She took 
more interest in what was passing around her, 
and one day showed so much pleasure when a 
blooming flower was brought in and set upon her 
windw-sill, that Mrs. Conrad gave her a dozen 
plants to beautify her room. In the care of these 
Deborah soon became interested. 

“ What is this?” she asked, not long afterward, 
taking up a small garment which was lying on 
Mrs. Conrad’s work-basket. 

“A calico 8lip that I’m making for a poor 
motherless baby,” was replied. 

“ O-h!” The ejaculation long drawn, and in a 
tone of pity. “ A motherless baby, did thee sayf” 

“ Yes. A poor woman, whose husband, a good- 
for-nothing sot, made her life hard and sorrowfhl, 
died last week and left two babies, the oldest not 
three years of age. The drunken wretch of a 
father was going to let them be taken to the Alms¬ 
house ; but some of the neighbors, poor and bur¬ 
dened with families of their own, couldn’t see it 
done. Two of them came to me about it, and I 
told them that if they’d take the babies it shouldn't 
cost them a cent for clothes if I had to beg, borrow 
or steal enough to pay for what they wore. And 
so I’m doing my part, you see.” 

A sudden warmth flushed the face of Deborah ; 
a sudden light illuminated her eyes. 

“Oht That was so good of thee!” she said, 
with much feeling, taking up the little garment 
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as she spoke and looking on it with manifest inte¬ 
rest. “ So very good of thee, friend Conrad!” 

Then, as a smile played about her lips, she 
added: “But thee will not have to steal while I 
have anything to spare. Thee will let me help, 
won’t thee?” 

“ Of course I will,” was the prompt reply. “ The 
good we do alone isn’t half as sweet as the good 
we do in company.” 

Deborah looked over the slip with intelligent 
interest, handling it as one who knew the work 
and had skilled fingers. Then she drew the needle 
from where Mrs. Conrad had placed it on laying 
down the garment, and bending a seam about her 
finger, began sewing; at first with a quick hand, 
but soon showing signs of weakness. Perceiving 
this, Mrs. Conrad snatched the work away, saying: 
“All in good time; but not now, dearie! I’ll 
finish this in an hour or two, and the baby shall 
have it on to-morrow morning. Get well as last 
as you can, and if it is in your heart to help the 
poor and needy, 1*11 find plenty for you to do. 
There's a deal of want and suffering in Kedron, 
and lots of folks that might help. But they don’t 
seem to care any more for poor people than they 
do for brute beasts; nor half as much, some of 
them.” 

The flush feded out of Deborah’s face, and she 
leaned back in her chair, an expression of sadness 
gathering about her lips. A sense of her own 
weakness was lying heavily upon her heart, 
weighing down the new-born impulses that Mrs. 
Conrad’s words had quickened into life. 

“ If I can only get back my strength again,” she 
said, speaking in a tone of despondency; “but it 
comes so slowly.” 

A slight cough interrupted her. She laid her 
hand against her bosom and pressed it closely. 

“ Does it hurt you?” asked Mrs. Conrad, a look 
of concern in her eyes. 

“Oh, no. It’s nothing,” replied Deborah. “Just 
a little dryness and tickling here,” touching her 
throat-pit. 

She coughed again two or three times; the blood 
rising to her face. 

“ I’m afraid you’ve taken cold,” said Mrs. Con¬ 
rad. “ Let me put a shawl about your shoulders.’’ 

But Deborah said: “ Oh, no; I’m warm enough. 
It isn’t anything. Only just a little tickling in my 
throat” 

Mrs. Conrad fixed on her a searching look, in 
which some anxiety was visible. 

“Coughs are bad things, sometimes; and you 
must be careful of yourself” 

“Oh, I’m careful enough. Thee needn’t give 
thyself any trouble about this. It’s nothing.” 

She coughed again as she closed the sentenoe; 
at which Mrs. Conrad looked more serious. 

“There’s a draft in this room,” she said, glanc¬ 
ing about “ Why just see! That window is down 
at the top! And the air is Calling on your head 
like so much cold water!” 

“ Oh, that’s of no account,” returned Deborah, 
smiling. “ Pm used to the fresh air and always 
get as much of it as I can. It oppresses me to be 
in a close room.” 

“ More people die of fresh air than dose air, as 
VOL. xliil—86. 


you call it,” said Mrs. Conrad. “A draft kills, 
often, as surely as a pistol shot” 

She had risen and dosed the window. “And 
now,” she added, “I want you to act like a sen¬ 
sible young woman, and take proper care of your¬ 
self ; that is, if you wish to live and be of some 
use in the world; as I hope you do. And remem¬ 
ber that for sick and weakly people it is always 
safer to be too warm than too cold.” 

“ I’ll try and be a good girl,” returned Deborah, 
smiling faintly, “ and, while I’m sick, do as thee 
says. But I’m going to get well right fast now. 
Yes, I do want to be of some use in the world.” 

She laid her hand on the half-made baby’s slip 
that Mrs. Conrad had taken from her; adding, in 
a tender undertone, that was spoken partly to her¬ 
self: “Poor babies! I’m so glad they were not 
sent to the almshouse.” 

From that day a new life flowed through Debo¬ 
rah’s veins. Thought turned from herself and 
went out in a desire to help others. The two 
motherless little ones seemed to be all the while 
on her mind, and she gave Mrs. Conrad money to 
be spent in procuring things needfhl to their com¬ 
fort. In less than two weeks she was able to go 
down-stairs; and before the end of a month had 
walked out As strength increased, she extended 
her walks, and as soon as she was able to go so far 
without too great &tigue, visited the babies in 
whom she had become so much interested. From 
that visit she came home greatly depressed in 
spirits. She had come in contact with life at a 
point farther down in the scale of human degra¬ 
dation, want and suffering than any with which 
she had hitherto been familiar. Pale, wasted, suf¬ 
fering fhces; sad eyes, dreary eyes, hopeless eyes; 
images of sqaalor, vice and debasement haunted 
her like spectres, and laid upon her spirits a 
weight of concern that bore her down and robbed 
her, for a time, of strength. 

“ I didn’t want you to visit 1 Coulter’s Row,' ” 
said Mrs. Conrad, half fretfhlly, when she saw the 
effect produced on Deborah by this visit. “I 
knew you weren’t strong enough to bear it. And, 
any how, it’s no place for one like you. It’s Just 
as much as I can stand; and I don’t go very often 
you may be sure. There isn’t a worse neighbor¬ 
hood in Kedron. It’s ftill of thieves and the vilest 
kind of* people. I wonder you were not insulted. 
You mustn’t go there again.” 

Deborah was lying on the bed with her eyes 
shut. She opened them as Mrs. Conrad ceased 
speaking and asked, as one upon whom a con¬ 
viction of duty was beginning to press: “ If we 
go into the wilderness, seeking for our Father’s 
lost lambs, will He not protect us from the 
wolves?” 

“ If we put our hands into the fire will it not 
burn them?” replied Mrs. Conrad, in her decided 
way. “ It won’t matter any as to why we do it— 
whether to pull out a live coal or a burning baby. 
Fire is fire; and wolves are wolves; they burn 
and bite whatever comes in their way.” 

Deborah sighed faintly and her lashes fell slowly 
upon her cheeks. 

“ It’s all very good of you to want to help the 
poor and needy,” Mrs. Conrad added; and you’ll 
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find plenty of opportunities, without running the 
risk of insult and getting into harm’s way.” 

44 But isn’t it dreadful to know that such awful 
degradation and suffering exist?” said Deborah. 
“Somebody’s to blame for it. Somebody’s re¬ 
sponsible. I saw things to-day that make me 
shiver whenever I think of them. Why, Mrs. 
Conrad,” and she raised herself upon one arm in 
the excitement that suddenly took hold upon her, 
44 it seemed as if liquor were sold in every other 
house and hovel. And in one of the shops I saw 
boys drinking at the bar! Don’t the people in 
Kedron know of this?” 

44 The thing isn’t done in a corner,” replied Mrs. 
Conrad. 44 It’s all open and above board. But 
none are so blind as those who won’t see, you 
know.” 

Deborah remained leaning upon her arm and 
looking at Mrs. Conrad for several moments, the 
flush Of color which had corrfe into her face slowly 
dying out, until its pallor returned. Then, with 
a sigh and closing lids, she sunk back among the 
pillows, and lay as still as if sleep had locked her 
senses. Mrs. Conrad sat looking at her for several 
minutes, and then rising quietly went out and left 
her alone. 

As Deborah gained strength, the conviction 
steadily forced itself upon her mind that God had 
a work for her in Kedron, and that it was for this 
cause tliat she had been led hither. The pressure 
of this thought, which grew heavier day by day, 
impeded the healthy flow of life in her veins, and 
held her longer in states of depression both as to 
mind and body. But there was a renewing vitality 
in her young blood that steadily asserted itself, 
and lifted her out of the physical weakness which 
had so long held her bound. Then her life began 
to flow out in daily charities, but in such unob¬ 
trusive ways that, with few exceptions, only the 
humble and the very poor took note of her pre¬ 
sence in Kedron. Among the immediate neigh¬ 
bors and friends of Mrs. Conrad, the mystery that 
hung about the young Quakeress was a source of 
varied gossip and speculation; but beyond this 
narrow circle the place knew and cared little for 
the plainly-dressed young woman seen now and 
then moving along the street, and usually carry¬ 
ing a small basket in her hand. 

As Doborah grew stronger, she gave herself 
more and more freely to her work among the sick 
and poor, and found therein an increasing absorp¬ 
tion and delight. Mrs. Conrad tried to hold her 
back, in fear that her strength might not be equal 
to the Increasing strain; but she found her will, 
as set against that of the strange young girl, a 
steadily diminishing force. Reason and remon¬ 
strance were of no avail. The native shrewdness 
and common sense of Mrs. Conrad proved no 
match for the clear thoughts, fine intuitions and 
well-ftimished mind of Debora\ who met her 
objections and parried her arguments in a way 
that left them usually weak and harmless. 

Gradually, as time wore on, and Deborah ac¬ 
quired a larger familiarity with the sin and suffer¬ 
ing by which the town was cursed, did her ab¬ 
sorption in her self-imposed mission increase, and 
her sphere of activity widen, until from a minister 


of help and comfort to the sick and needy, she 
rose to the level of a rebuker and a reformer. In 
this she was not moved, as are too many, by a love 
of notoriety, but impelled by deep convictions of 
duty. She felt herself constrained of the Spirit to 
bear testimony against the evils that met her at 
every turn, and to do what in her power might lie 
for their removal. And so she laid her hand upon 
her native sensitiveness and love of retirement, 
and held them down, while she walked out into 
the highways of sin and challenged to combat 
some of the bitterest and most implacable ene¬ 
mies of God and humanity. With what result the 
reader has seen. 

Deborah had miscalculated her strength. Or, it 
were better said, had entered into the conflict 
without any thought of her own strength. She 
heard a voice saying, “Go up to battle against 
these Philistines;” and, obeying the injunction, 
she had gone up and met the encounter. The 
shock had proved too great for her. But she made 
a noble fight, doing deeds of valor that weakened 
the enemy, and lifted her to the place of a heroine 
in the eyes of a rebuked and wondering people. 
But there are martyrs as well as heroes in every 
good cause; and the place of Deborah was that of 
the martyr rather than the hero. Still, it is by the 
martyr fire and pain that the hero spirit is aroused. 
She had the fine quality, the self-forgetftilness, the 
courage and endurance of the martyr; but for the 
successful soldier, coarser and sterner stuff is 
needed. There was plenty of this stuff in Kedron. 
It only needed impulse and organization. Debo¬ 
rah’s bold onset, made in a strength born of her 
noble enthusiasm, gave the needed impulse; and 
as she fell back, weak and exhausted, a sound of 
gathering forces began to burden the air. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

HE work that fell from Deborah’s loosened 
grasp did not lie for an instant upon the 
ground. Many reached forth to take it up again and 
bear it on to a wider completeness than she could 
possibly have achieved. From two small, weak 
hands, as the agent of a spirit seeking to do good, 
large results often come; but if that spirit can so 
act upon other spirits as to set a hundred hands in 
motion, the good done may be multiplied a hun¬ 
dred fold. 

So it was that Deborah Norman’s work was 
multiplied. As her hands dropped, powerless to 
repond any longer to the ardor of her strong de¬ 
sires, her spirit seemed to go out and pervade the 
whole mental atmosphere of Kedron, and give the 
inspiration of her own loving heart to hundreds 
who, until then, had scarcely thought of the poor, 
the sick, the suffering and the oppressed who were 
all around them, and whose cries, though un¬ 
heeded by men, had reached to the ears of God. 

As Deborah’s strength came slowly back, and 
she was able to leave her bed and sit up for a few 
hours at a time, her heart took up once more its 
burden of care for others. There was Fanny Wil¬ 
liams, and Mrs. Pyne, and Mr. Gilbert, and half a 
dozen more, a concern for whom lay heavy at her 
heart. The very thought of them and their needs. 
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extremities and perils, gave her pulse a quicker 
beat, and sent a tremor of unhealthy excitement 
along her nerves, hindering instead of aiding her 
convalescence. 

One day, as she was sitting up, resting against 
the pillows which had been arranged for her in a 
wide, old, easy chair, her mind going back with 
more absorption than usual to the work which 
had dropped out of her hands, Mrs. Conrad 
saw by the expression of her pale face that her 
thoughts were troubled. 

“ You are not feeling so well to-day,” she said, 
with tender concern. 

“ Oh, yes. I’m gaining a little all the while,” 
Deborah answered. “I’m a great deal stronger 
than I was. I ought to get down-stairs in a day or 
two.” / 

There was a low, eager thrill in her voice. 
“ Don’t thee think I will be strong enough to go 
out next week f I must be going out. There’s so 
much for me to do.” 

“ There isn’t a single thing for you to do but 
stay here and get well as fast as you can,” said 
Mrs. Conrad, with a chiding positiveness in both 
voice and manner. “ That’s your work now, and 
I don’t want to hear about anything else.” 

Deborah sighed. An expression of sadness set¬ 
tled about her mouth. The form which had lifted 
itself from among the pillows, sank back again. 
The eyes closed languidly. 

44 If you don’t stop worrying about things, you’ll 
never get well,” Mrs. Conrad added, half impa¬ 
tiently. 

“But what are some of those people to do? 
There’s Fanny Williams. She’s on my mind all 
the while.” 

44 Oh, you needn’t trouble yourself about Fanny 
Williams!” replied Mrs. Conrad. “She’s all 
right.” 

44 What does thee mean ?” Deborah’s eyes flew 
wide open and she leaned forward in her chair. 

44 1 knew you’d be worrying about the girl, and 
so I went to Myrtle Street this morning to ask 
how she was getting on. I didn’t see her, but 
Mrs. Jacobs, who rents her a room, told me a 
piece of good news.” 

44 What was it?” 

44 She said that somebody had sent Fanny a letter 
with money in it—fifty dollars. She didn’t know 
where it came from. It hadn't any name signed 
to it; but it told her to be a good girl, and not to 
have anything to do with a young man named 
Victor Howe; and not to go again to work in 
Deacon Strong’s mill; and to be sure to tell you 
everything about herself, and to trust you as her 
best friend. She’s coming to see you just as soon 
as she’8 strong enough to go out, and will show 
you the letter—so Mrs. Jacobs told me.” 

Several moments passed before Deborah made 
any reply to this. 

44 A letter containing fifty dollars?” she said, at 
length, with something more than a passing con¬ 
cern in her voice. 

“Yes; fifty dollars.” 

44 Was the letter in a man’s handwriting?” 

44 Mrs. Jacobs didn’t say.” 

44 1 must see Fanny right soon. Doesn’t thee 


think I will be strong enough to go out next 
week?” 

44 No. But Fanny will be well enough to come 
and see you by that time, I hope. She’s picking 
up right fast, and has been down-stairs two or 
three times.” 

44 1 wonder who could have sent her that money ? 
Her people don’t live in Kedron?” 

“No.” 

44 Did she tell thee anything about them ?” 

“No. It’s curious, isn’t it? Fifty dollars! 
That’s a sight of money.” - 

Mrs. Conrad’s 44 good news” did not make the 
cheery impression she had thought to give. It 
only set Deborah’s concern for the girl to a keener 
edge, and filled her mind with troubling doubts 
and questions. It was some relief that her un¬ 
known friend had warned her against Victor 
Howe. Could it be Deacon Strong? No; she 
soon dismissed that thought. She was certain the 
deacon would never have sent the girl so large a 
sum of money at one time; and then the letter had 
er^joined on her not to go back again to work in 
his mill. 

44 I’m sorry I told you anything about it,” said 
Mrs. Conrad, as she saw the shadows creeping 
over Deborah’s face. 44 Can’t you trust the girl to 
Providence? She’s just as much in Clod’s hands 
now as when you were strong enough to look after 
her.” 

44 1 know; I know,” replied Deborah, her face 
brightening a little. 44 God’s care for her will not 
fall because I am too weak to be His instru¬ 
ment.” 

“Of course not So let your heart be at rest. 
It will all come out right” 

“Yes, it will all come out right I’m sure of 
that But I’m so weak; and there is so much that 
I could do to ftelp.” 

44 Maybe you might hinder instead of helping,” 
suggested Mrs. Conrad. 44 We don’t always know 
what is best It’s wonderftil how we’re hedged 
up or turned aside, sometimes, to keep us from 
doing more harm than good.” 

“Does thee think that is my case?” queried 
Deborah, as she saw the lips of her good friend 
shut with a firm expression. 

“It looks as if it might be so; and I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was,” returned Mrs. Conrad, bluntly. 
“There’s one thing certain,” she added, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “if I’d had the ordering of 
things, I’d have done with you pretty much as the 
Lord has done—shut you up here and taken the 
management of affairs into my own hands.” 

Deborah only sighed; and Mrs. Conrad saw the 
shadows which had been lifted away from her 
countenance, steal back over it again, and the 
pallor grow deeper. This was followed by a 
shiver, and then came a slight paroxysm of cough¬ 
ing, which sent a spot of color to her cheeks and 
brightened her dull eyes. 

44 My poor child!” said Mrs. Conrad, with 
motherly tenderness, as she drew the light shawl, 
which had fallen back, closely about Deborah’s 
shoulders and chest. 44 You’re too weak to talk 
about these things; and if you don’t let them alone 
you’ll never get w r ell.” 
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The door-bell rang, and Mrs. Conrad went 
down-stairs. It was oyer twenty minutes before 
she returned. 

“ It’s all going to come out right,” she said, with 
animation, as she entered the chamber, “ and a 
great deal better than if the management of things 
had been left in your poor little hands. Who do 
you think were here just now ? Why Mrs. Judge 
Levering and our minister’s wife.” 

“ What did they want?” asked Deborah. 

“ They came to see you. But I told them you 
were not strong enough to bear any excitement 
to-day.” 

“To see me?” 

“ Yes, to see you.” 

“ It wasn’t right to tell them that. I could have 
seen them.” 

“ I must be the judge, child. The doctor says 
you must be kept quiet, and I’m going to mind 
the doctor.” 

“ Why did they wish to see me?” 

“ To have a little talk, and sweeten you up,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Conrad, a smile twinkling in her eyes 
and curving her lips. “They came here from 
Coulter’s Row.” •. 

“ Indeed I” A flash of interest broke into Debo¬ 
rah’s face. 

“ Yes; and they saw Mrs. Pyne.” 

44 Oh! Did they ? Well, what about her ?” 

“She’s all right. Doing nicely. Her husband 
keeps straight on working, and hasn’t tasted a 
drop so far.” 

“ Oh, I’m so glad! So glad!” ejaculated Debo¬ 
rah, clasping her hands, while a warm flush spread 
over her face. 

“They’re a committee, you see,” said Mrs. 
Conrad, 44 and have visited every femily in the 
neighborhood. Things have got stirred up. The 
truth is, you stirred them up. That was your 
work, I suppose. Only you didn’t know Just 
where to stop. But that’s the way with some peo¬ 
ple when they get going. They keep right on 
until they wear themselves out, or run into some¬ 
thing they’d no business to meddle with, and get 
thrown from the track; and they're never good 
for much afterward. Well, you, see, things have 
got waked up in Kedron. There’s been a meeting 
of ladies, and I don’t know all they’re going to do. 
But Mrs. Judge Levering says that the poor are 
going to be better cared for; and that something 
must be done to lessen, or stop altogether, the 
curse of liquor-selling. And I’ll tell you what she 
said about you. I reckon it won’t do you any 
harm. She said that you had shamed them all, 
and that she wanted to see you just as soon as I 
thought it would be safe, so that she could take 
hold of your hand and say, 4 God bless you, my 
sister I’ ” 

Deborah was too weak to bear this without a sob 
and a rush of tears to her eyes. But, while it 
moved her feelings, it was like a peaceful bene¬ 
diction to her spirit. It did not turn her heart 
downward in self-satisfaction, but upward in 
grateftil love to God, who had made her an instru¬ 
ment of good to others. 

From that time a great change was visible. 
When Mrs. Conrad came back to her room half 


an hour afterward, she found her in bed, lying 
with closed eyes, and with something in the ex¬ 
pression of her quiet face that made her heart 
grow still for a moment. As she stood looking 
down upon her, Deborah’s eyes opened. They 
were fUil of a strange light She did not speak, 
but a feint smile hovered about her lips. Mrs. 
Conrad only bent down and kissed her; then went 
out, touched and softened. But she did not re¬ 
main long away. The pressure of a new fear was 
on her heart She found Deborah lying as before, 
with closed eyes and placid face, on which a light 
seemed shining. This time she sat down by the 
bedside, saying, as the girl looked up: 44 You are 
weaker than I had thought It has been too much 
for you. If all the town calls, you shall not know 
of it.” 

44 Thee is very kind,” returned Deborah. 44 But 
thee needn’t be afraid for me. God is good, and 
will not forget His suffering and needy children 
because my poor strength has failed. I am so com¬ 
forted to know that stronger hearts and hands than 
mine are coming up to the help of the Lord, and 
that I can rest for a little while and recover my¬ 
self.” 

44 All will go on right; never fear,” said Mrs. 
Conrad, with strong assurance. 44 Your business 
is to rest now; to stand and wait.” 

44 Which iB the hardest thing to do, sometimes,” 
replied Deborah, a slight depression of feeling 
showing itself in her voice. 44 But I am going to 
be resigned and patient,” she added. 44 If my 
hands are too weak for labor, I will fold them 
across my breast and be quiet. God’s time shall 
be my time; and God’s will my will. He shall 
choose for me.” 

44 And He will choose what is best, and make 
all come out right. You may trust Him for that,” 
answered Mrs. Conrad, her eyes filling with tears. 

CHAPTER XX. 

UT Deborah did not renew her strength. The 
overstrain had been too severe. In her deli¬ 
cately-organized system the seeds of a fetal dis¬ 
ease had been lying for many years, and now, 
when the vital forces were low, they had sprung 
into germination, and struck their exhausting 
roots into the ground of her physical life. Her 
pale, pure fece, growing thinner and more spirit¬ 
ual every day, and wearing at times a warning 
flush, told all who looked upon her the story of 
an early and sure decay. 

For a long while she would not believe that her 
strength had departed, never to be renewed again, 
but held fest to the hope of a recovery that would 
give her back to the work which still lay near her 
heart. That a larger good was being done in 
Kedron among the poor, the vicious and the 
wrongdoers and their suffering victims, than 
could possibly have been accomplished by her 
alone, she knew from the tidings that came to her 
sick chamber; but she did not see in all this her 
own life and inspiration as others saw them. She 
was often made glad, and her heart filled with 
thankfulness by what she heard; but her con¬ 
scious weakness in comparison with the strength 
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that others were giving so generously in good 
works, left too frequently a pressure of sadness 
on her spirit. Good Mrs. Conrad, who was com¬ 
ing day by day nearer in spirit to Deborah, began 
to perceive her true states of feeling, and to minis¬ 
ter to them more wisely than at first. 

“Dear heart!” she said to her one morning 
when Deborah had sighed for her departing 
strength; “ don’t you know that weak things are 
most powerful sometimes? And let me tell you 
that Deborah Norman is stronger in Kedron now 
than she was two months ago, and doing vastly 
more good.” 

But Deborah shook her head in a weary, de¬ 
sponding manner. 

“ I’m going to tell you something. I heard it 
only this morning. They opened a Mission 
School down by Coulter’s Row last Sunday, and 
had in over forty children.” 

“Oh! That is good!” Deborah’s lace bright¬ 
ened. 

“ Many of the first ladies and gentlemen in town 
have taken hold of this Mission, and are going to 
make a thorough change in that ungodly region. 
Every family is to be visited, the poor helped, and 
the bad reformed, if possible. And they’re go¬ 
ing to see all the landlords who own houses that 
are used for rum-selling, or kept as dens of vice 
and crime. Some of these, like Deacon Strong, 
will be shamed into better things. It^ just what’s 
been wanted, and is going to do a world of good. 
And that isn’t all,” Mrs. Conrad added, with a 
smile that heralded something still more pleasant 
to communicate. To the look of inquiry that 
rested on the sick girl’s countenance she replied: 
“ The Mission has been called 4 The Deborah 
Norman Mission.’ ” 

Over the pale face of the young Quakeress passed 
a flash of surprise, the warm blood mounting to 
her foreheaH and temples. 

“ No—no. That cannot be,” she said, in a tone 
of deprecation. 

“ Yes. It is the ‘ Deborah Norman Mission,’ 
and rightly named; for you are its founder,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Conrad. “The good Lord knows 
how best to use us. The weak young girl, with a 
heart full of pity and love, was no match for the 
enemy of souls and bodies who is among us; but 
now that her spirit is going out into other spirits, 
and causing a host to spring up and stand in battle 
array, victory for the Lord is sure!” 

Mrs. Conrad bent over Deborah and kissed her 
with more than motherly tenderness. Reverence, 
as for one set apart, was visible in her manner. 

An expression of doubt and trouble mingled 
with the surprise that rested on Deborah’s face. 
The communication of Mrs. Conrad disturbed her 
spirit. It was something so unexpected, so out of 
the common order of events in her quiet life. She 
was borne down and oppressed for awhile; hurt 
rather than made glad by this unexpected intelli¬ 
gence. She was not ready to be so lifted into the 
public gaze. Her work, in her own regard, had 
been of small account. She had taken no praise 
to herself; but rather blame fbr doing so little, and 
for being the weak coward at heart that she knew 
herself to be; for in no case had she marched 


boldly to the conflict, but in constrained obedience 
to conscious duty, and with a fear and reluctance 
almost impossible to overcome—fighting two bat¬ 
tles at the same time; one with the powers of evil 
and the other with herself. 

44 It is not well,” she said, in a veiled and husky 
voice, as the sudden color which had crimsoned 
her &ce went slowly out, and left it paler than 
before. 

“ And I say it is well 1” spoke out Mrs. Conrad, 
with decision. 44 Honor to whom honor is due.” 

“Then give it to God,” said Deborah, with 
pious self-rejection, looking upward as she spoke. 
44 Every right purpose and true thought are from 
Him; and the good we do in obedience to these is 
only God’s work in us. If we take praise to our¬ 
selves we rob God. Our reward fbr doing good is 
not the praise of men, but the sweet peace that 
flows into us from Heaven—a peace which passeth 
all understanding. No, it is not well.” 

44 There, there, don’t be foolish, child! It didn’t 
just happen—come by accident, as we say. The 
good Father’s hand is in it somewhere or some¬ 
how; that’8 plain enough to me. It’s all right 
that you don’t feel puffed up about it; I’d be sorry 
enough to see that. But you ought to be glad and 
comforted to know that, though sick and weak 
almost as a baby, your name is a tower of strength, 
and that when men and women hear it spoken 
they are filled with some of the spirit that led you 
to brave and loving deeds. Though I must say,” 
and Mrs. Conrad’s voice fell back a little from its 
fine enthusiasm, 44 as I have said a dozen times 
before, that I can’t approve of all you’ve been 
doing, though, bless your dear heart! You meant 
right; and I’m as proud of you as if you were my 
own flesh and blood.” 

It took Deborah a long while to get reconciled 
to this use of her name. An uncomfortable sense 
of shrinking from the unwonted notoriety, trou¬ 
bled her whenever a thought of It passed through 
her mind; but as tidings came from time to time 
of the rapidly extending work, and of * the great 
good that was being done, she half forgot the asso¬ 
ciation of her name with the Mission in the plea¬ 
sure felt at its achievements. 

Spring found her waiting in hope for the elixir 
of a new life that was to fill the balmy air, and 
give its strength to her weak and exhausted body. 
But it came with refreshment fbr her spirit only; 
not with the stronger pulse-beat and tenser nerve 
and muscle she had so much desired. Day by 
day, as the trees put on their new vestments, and 
the flowers poured forth from their thousand 
chalises rich treasures of sweetness, did Deborah 
sit in her little chamber and look out longingly 
upon the Mr world, which had never seemed so 
beautiful as now, yet not drinking in at every 
pore the new vigor she had hoped to receive. As 
the airs grew softer and warmer, the gentle girl, 
whose spirit had transfused itself with a subtle 
and mysterious potency into the lives of so many 
in Kedron, found herself an objeet of loving 
care. Every day her chamber was brightened by 
flowers, and cheered by visits; often she was 
driven out in the carriages of the rich for air and 
change—Mrs, Conrad's strong arms bearing her 
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down-stairs, and back again to her room, with a 
tender concern beautiful to see. But vain was all 
this kind ministration. The forces of life were 
not renewed. A fated disease had found a lod gment 
in her system, and no human power could stop its 
progress. Before the spring was lost in summer, 
Deborah had seen the truth. Hard to bear at first, 
it was at length accepted with a pious resignation 
that touched all who came near her, and gave to 
her chamber &n atmosphere of heavenly peace. 
None came to visit her who did not go away in a 
better frame of mind. Out of her narrow' dwelling 
place went spiritual forces that were felt all through 
the town. Women, at work in the field, from 
which loss of strength had compelled her to retire, 
often came to her with drooping hands and foiling 
hearts; but went back again filled with her spirit 
of foith and patience, stronger for duty than before. 
The baffled, the doubting, the impatient, the nar¬ 
row-minded and the prejudiced, all found in her 
a wise counsellor, and out of her simple utterances 
gathered courage and faith—a wider charity and a 
more Christian toleration. Though she knew it 
not, more than once, or even twice, the work of 
the mission that bore her name was saved by her 
from great hindrance, if not destruction. A true 
word spoken at the right time; a drop of oil on 
troubled waters; a suggestion of patience and 
self-repression, coming at the right moment and 
in the right spirit* had power to avert the threat¬ 
ened evil. 

One day, it was nearly three months from the 
time her foiling strength had hedged her in, Debo¬ 
rah heard a carriage stop before the door. After 
several minutes, Mrs. Conrad came to her room 
with a look of mystery and surprise on her face. 

“ This beats all, I must say!” she broke in, with 
half-repressed excitement. “ Now, if you were to 
guess for an hour, you couldn’t tell who’d sent 
for you.” 

“ Then I won’t try,” answered Deborah, smil¬ 
ing. 

“ Deacon Strong!” said Mrs. Conrad, the wonder 
in her fece increasing. “ Mrs. Strong has come in 
her carriage, and is down-stairs, and she says her 
husband’s been low-spirited and in a strange kind 
of a way for ever so long. Can’t sleep o’ nights; 
and is worrying himself about religion and all 
that. Humph 1 Never supposed he had much to 
worry about! But, it’s only foir to say that since 
he got hurt in the mill he’s been acting, as for as 
I’ve heard, a great deal more like a Christian than 
ever before. And he’s sent for you. Wants to see 
you about something. But I told Mrs. Strong that 
I didn’t think you were well enough to go out to¬ 
day ; and, besides, the air is damp and raw.” 

“I can wrap up warmly,” returned Deborah, 
rising as she spoke. “ If the deacon has sent for 
me, I must go.” 

It was in vain Mrs. Conrad remonstrated, say¬ 
ing that she had not been so well for her ride on 
the day before, and urging the danger of any ex¬ 
citement that might attend an interview with 
Deacon Strong. Deborah was resolved to obey 
the summons, and Mrs. Conrad, protesting all the 
while, made her ready, and then lifting her in her 
arms, carried her down into the parlor, where Mrs. 


Strong was waiting an answer to the request of her 
husband. At sight of Deborah’s thin, white face 
and large, spiritual eyes, Mrs. Strong was so 
moved that for some moments she was not able to 
speak. As Mrs. Conrad placed her in a chair, 
Mrs. Strong, with eyes full of tears, that she could 
not hold back, and in a voice broken by feeling, 
said: “I’m afraid you are not well enough. I 
didn’t know you were so weak. But my poor 
husband has set his heart on seeing you.” 

Deborah smiled up sweetly into Mrs. Strong’s 
face as she replied, in a gentle, submissive way: 
“I shall have all the strength I need.” Then 
asked, as her thought went from herself to the 
deacon, “ How is friend Strong?” 

“ Miserable, in body as well as in mind,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Strong. “ He’ll never be himself again. 
We did hope, after his arm was cut off, and the 
broken bones set, and he’d been doctored up, that 
he’d come all right again, except for the loss of his 
arm. But he was hurt inwardly worse than we 
had supposed. And then erysipelas came into the 
crushed knee before it healed, and all the bones 
had to be taken out, they were so much diseased. 
He’s had a very hard time, and is droadftilly down 
and discouraged. Maybe you can comfort him a 
little. Mr. Dee ring comes round often to talk and 
pray with him; but, somehow, his visits don’t 
seem to do Mr. Strong any good. He’s gloomier 
after the pardon goes away than before he came.” 

“If you’re bent on going,” Mrs. Conrad here 
broke in, hot at all careful to keep the protest she 
felt out of her voice, “we’d better be moving; for 
you’ve got no strength to waste.” 

As she spoke she put her arms under Deborah 
to lift her up and take her to the carriage, but 
Deborah said: “ No, thank thee; I’ll just lean on 
thee, and walk to the door myself.” 

“She’ll do nothing of the kind,” returned Mrs. 
Conrad, sharply and with authority. *k*hen pick¬ 
ing her up as if she were only a child, she bore 
her out and placed her in the carriage, which she 
entered without waiting for an invitation from 
Mrs. Strong, and taking a seat beside the girl drew 
an arm about her for support. 

Arrived at the house of Deacon Strong, Deborah 
was carried to an upper chamber and placed in a 
large cushioned chair, with pillows so arranged 
that she could rest as easily as if lying on a bed. 
Here she was left alone with Mrs. Conrad. But 
soon Mrs. Strong came back from the adjoining 
room, to which she had gone, and said that her 
husband wished to have an interview with Debo¬ 
rah alone. 

“ I’m afraid she’s too weak for all this,” inter¬ 
posed Mrs. Conrad, with real anxiety. She saw 
by the brightness in Deborah’s eyes and the spots 
warming on her cheeks, that she was under con¬ 
siderable excitement, though externally calm. 

“ As our day is so shall our strength be,” Debo¬ 
rah responded, with a smile on her pale lips. 

A man servant entered and wheeled the chair in 
whioh Deborah was seated into the adjoining room, 
placing her close to Deaoon Strong, who sat at a 
table on which lay books and papers; then retired, 
shutting the door behind him and leaving them 
alone. 
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Deborah hardly recognized in the thin-visaged, 
hollow-eyed, depressed-looking man before her, 
the sturdy, hard, self-sufficient, aggressive and 
defiant Deacon Strong, against whose unchristian 
deed she had, only a few months before, given her 
faithful testimony. But white, and wasted, and 
shorn of her strength, though Deborah was, she 
was changed to the deacon’s eyes only in the 
higher purity and angelic sweetness of her serene 
countenance. He had the impression of an angel’s 
presence; and the hard, aching pain and unrest 
that were in his heart, and the gloomy shadows 
that environed him, were in an instant half re¬ 
moved. 

Neither spoke until the door was shut and they 
were alone together. Then the deacon leaned for¬ 
ward in his chair, and taking Deborah’s hand said, 
with a weakness and tremor in his voice that he 
could not hide: “It was good of you to oome, 
Miss Norman; but I was not aware that you 
were so very weak. I’m afraid I’ve done 
wrong.” 

“No; thee has done right, friend Strong. If 
thee had sent for me before, I would have come. 
I'm soriy thee gets well so slowly. But our 
Father knows what is best; and thee is in His 
loving hands.” 

Deborah saw the light which had broken into 
the deacon’s gloomy face go out. 

“ There doesn’t seem to be much love in all 
this*' he answered, ooldly, glancing down at his 
empty sleeve and at the shrunken limbs that still 
refused to bear his weight. “ I see only anger; 
not love. These are signs of displeasure; not of 
the pity and loving kindness of God.” 

As the deacon spoke, the whole aspect of his 
countenance changed. 

“ Thee has forgotten,” said Deborah, “ the beau¬ 
tiful hymmrwhich says— 

** * Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust Him for His grace; 

Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

“ * His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste. 

But sweet will be the flower.’ ” 

She repeated the lines in a low, quiet voice that 
fell upon the deacon’s agitated soul with a power 
even more tranquiiizing than the assuring senti¬ 
ments of the hymn from which so many thousands 
of doubting hearts have, in the past and present 
generations, drawn strength and comfort. 

After the pause of a few moments, to give time 
for a change in the deacon’s state of mind, Debo¬ 
rah said, with a strong assurance in her voice: 
“ God is love; and love, therefore, must be at the 
heart of all His dealings with the children of 
men.” 

“I do not know,” answered the deacon, “Just 
what God’s love means. The more I think about 
it the more I get confused. I am in doubt, and 
fear, and great darkness. I have lost the oid 
landmarks of faith; the old foundations on which 
my hopes rested have all been removed.” 

“ The true landmarks are still where God placed 


them, and the foundations, on which all men may 
build, lie solid and sure, and will abide forever,” 
said Deborah, gently, yet earnestly. 

“ What would I not give, Miss Norman, for 
your faith and confidence!” exclaimed Deacon 
Strong. “ But you are pure and good, and I—” 

“ There is none good but one; that is God,” an¬ 
swered Deborah, interrupting him. 

“Yes, yes, I know; but some hearts drink in 
His goodness as a flower drinks in the sunshine: 
while others, like mine, only reflect the heavenly 
rays and never feel its warmth at the centre. I 
have tried to serve God ; but my service does not 
seem to avail anything. I am like one rejected, 
and under His displeasure. I read, and pray, and 
think, and do all the good I can, in my weak, 
almost helpless condition; but I seem to be get¬ 
ting farther off; instead of nearer to God, Miss 
Norman!” The deacon became agitated. “ It was 
your hand that disturbed the foundations on which 
my soul once rested; your clearer sight that 
showed the fallacy of my hope of acceptance with 
Him who said, 4 As much as ye did it not unto the 
least of these, my brethren, ye did it not unto 
meand now, in despair of pleasing God by walk¬ 
ing in the ways you pointed out, I oome to you 
again.” 

“The ways I pointed out! Thee misappre¬ 
hended mo, I fear,” said Deborah, in manifest sur¬ 
prise. “ There is only one way to Heaven. The 
Lord said: 4 I am the way, the truth and the life.’ 
We must follow as He leads. His precepts are 
very plain; and His life in the world the pattern 
of our Christian lives.” 

“ That is, we must be just and merciful in all 
our dealings with our fellow-men; must regard 
the poor, and feed the hungry, and clothe the 
naked; must do as we would be done by?” 

“Yes.” ' 

“ All this I have been trying to do for months 
past, Miss Norman. You may have heard about 
my refusal to renew leases to men who sold liquor, 
and about the improvements I have made in the 
houses of poor tenants; in some cases expend¬ 
ing over a year’s rent in fitting them up more 
comfortably. And I have tried, through Mr. 
Trueford, my excellent superintendent, to be very 
considerate of my work-people at the mill, and to 
do by them as I would like them to do by me if 
our conditions were reversed. I can’t visit the 
poor and the sick, but I am ready to contribute, 
and do contribute, my portion to aid them. But 
all does not seem to bring me any nearer to God; 
nor to give me the light of His countenance. I 
seem to be getting farther and farther away from 
Him; to be displeasing Him, instead of coming 
into His favor. Oh, I am in such doubt, and dark¬ 
ness, and fear, sometimes, sitting helpless in this 
room, or lying on my bed through long, wakeful 
hours in the night watches, that I am tempted to 
believe myself a castaway. There is an unpardon¬ 
able sin, you know!” 

The deacon’s breath came hard. He leaned 
toward Deborah—hope struggling with fear in his 
countenance—as toward one who had power to 
help him. 

“ God never casts off a human soul,” answered 
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Deborah, “but saves to the uttermost all who! 
come unto Him.” 

“ But how am I to 4 come unto Him,’ Miss Nor¬ 
man?” eagerly, asked the deacon. “Who will 
show me the right path? Once I thought myself 
walking in the King’s highway. I felt confident, 
and at peace with God. I counted myself as one 
of His children. But this Has passed, and I can 
never again feel secure, as of old, resting in mere 
faith. And yet doing the good works enjoined by 
the Lord does not help me. I seem to be farther 
off from Him to-day than when I began this new 
life; and my soul is in greater darkness. Mr. 
Deering says that it is because I am dishonoring 
God. That instead of trusting to His grace, as in 
former times, to make me inwardly pure and 
dean, and so meet for His kingdom, I am trying 
to earn a right to enter Heaven through good 
works. O Miss Norman, the doubt and the con¬ 
flict into which I am cast is fearful. I cannot 
again rest in a mere act of faith as t^e passport to 
divine favor; and yet, in trying through good 
works to make my calling and election sure, I am 
tormented with fears, lest in so doing I am reject¬ 
ing the only way of salvation—that of simple 
grace, and spiritual washing through faith in the 
atoning blood of the Lamb. Very certain it is 
that I am far from enjoying the peace of mind I 
once possessed—a peace that is gone, I fear, for¬ 
ever. The new way into which my feet have 
entered has not, so far, proved a plain and easy 
way; and there is no light beyond.” 

Deborah waited for some moments after the 
deacon had ceased speaking before making a 
reply. 

“ Neither by feith nor by good works is a man 
saved,” she said, in a low voice; not gravely, but 
with a quiet smile on her lips. 44 These are only 
the means of salvation. He that trusts to either 
faith or good works rests in a vain hope. We 
must become like-minded w ith God before we can 
enter Heaven.” 

The deacon looked at her with a new expression 
on his countenance, in which a ray of light 
threaded its gloomy shadows. 

44 In fact,” added Deborah, 44 this like-minded- 
ness is Heaven. God is love. He is the great 
Lover and the great Giver. And when we have 
His love in our hearts we are in Heaven. Mere 
faith will not give us this love, for no effort of the 
will and thought can change our vile and selfish 
affections into such love as angels feel. Nor will 
good works, if done from selfish motives, and 
merely to earn the favor of God, as thee seems to 
have been doing them, friend Strong, avail any¬ 
thing. I do not wonder that God seems very far off 
from thee, nor that thy mind is in darkness. Thee 
has not understood the divine law. Thee has been 
trying to earn Heaven by good works, instead of 
seeking to have thy inner life so changed that 
good works will flow forth as a stream from a 
fountain.” 

A deep flush overspread the deacon’s face. 
Deborah’s charge of selfishness as the inspiration 
of his just and charitable deeds, startled and half 
angered him; but with the charge came a revela¬ 
tion of its truth. She had uncovered himself to 


himself. He saw that she had struck the keynote 
to his life. 

“ Neither by faith nor works, but by the new 
birth, do we enter Heaven,” said Deborah, pur¬ 
suing her theme. 44 That which is bom of the flesh 
is flesh, and that which is bom of the spirit is 
spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must 
be bom again. Now it is in the sincere denial of 
our natural and selfish affections, and in the effort 
through divine assistance humbly implored (in 
our own strength we can do nothing) to live right 
according to God’s law, that spiritual life is born. 
It is feeble in the commencement, as the life of a 
new-born infant; and must be fed, and clothed, 
and watched over with tender solicitude. It is 
God’s new and higher life in us; and as it increases 
and gains strength, heavenly affections pervade 
our souls, and from duty service becomes a de¬ 
light. The natural man lives in this lower and 
outer world, while the spiritual man lives in 
Heaven; but it is the office of the spiritual man to 
bring all the powers of the natural man under its 
influence, so that the lower life that touches the 
world may be full of charity and blessing, and that 
good works may be done from love and ju>t con¬ 
straint. Where love of the neighbor prompts to 
action. Heaven is already in the soul, and delight 
comes as the reward of doing good. Does thee not 
understand all this, friend Strong?” 

It was some time before the deacon replied. 
Deborah had given his thoughts a new direction. 
He saw in what she had uttered a higher and 
purer truth, but could not rise to it. 

44 With you,” he said, 44 1 believe in a new birth. 
It is the doctrine of our church, and the doctrine 
of the Bible. 4 Except yo are converted, and be¬ 
come as little children, ye cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ There is nothing more 
plainly taught than this.” 

44 And yet,” answered Deborah, “ if we take the 
lives of many professing Christians as wo see them 
exhibited in the world, we find little evidence of 
this now birth.” 

44 But little, I fear,” returned the deacon. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

“ And yet,” spoke out the deacon, recovering 
himself, 44 when we look around us, do we not find 
evidences of the noblest Christian charity? Mil¬ 
lions of dollars are expended every year by Chris¬ 
tian men and women to promote the Gospel, and 
to minister to the needs of the poor, the ignorant 
and the suffering. Could this be if the love of 
Christ were not in the hearts of His children, 
prompting them to good works?” 

44 Far bo it from me,” replied Deborah, 44 to dis¬ 
parage any good that is done in the name of Christ. 
It fills my heart with gladness to see all thin, and 
to know that the hungry are fed, the sick and 
suffering relieved, and the Gospel preached to the 
poor. But I fear that many who are giving of 
their substanoe for these things will lose their 
best and highest reward, because doing it selfishly, 
and not from a heavenly love shed abroad in their 
souls.” 

44 Do you mean to say, by this, that all a man’s 
good deeds in the world are to go for nothing, if 
his heart is not right with God in the sense you 
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have stated?” asked the deacon, with a dry huski¬ 
ness In his voice. He scarcely needed Deborah’s 
answer to make his convictions stronger than they 
were at that moment. 

44 It is neither a man’s faith nor his deeds that 
gives him acceptance with God; but his quality. 
Not what he believes or does; but what he is. It 
is the heavenly mind that fits a man for Heaven. 
He enters Heaven as soon as this mind is formed 
in him, even though still in the world. And there 
is no other way of entrance. If a man does not 
enter the heavenly kingdom, in which love to the 
Lord and love to the neighbor rule, while yet in 
his natural life, he will be forever shut out. Death 
cannot change his quality, for death is only a 
separation of the spirit from its earthly body. The 
man, as to his ruling affections, is just the same 
after, as before, his removal from this lower world. 
If he be a lover of self, he will remain a lover of 
self still, and And Ids habitation among those who 
are like him; but if love to the Lord and love to 
the neighbor rule in his heart, angels will receive 
him into their blessed companionship, for he 
will be like them, and will dwell with them for¬ 
ever.” 

The deacon bowed his head and remained silent. 
Deborah, who had grown excited in the earnest¬ 
ness of her desire to lead this man into a truer 
ideal of the Christian life and character than any 
into which he had yet risen, sunk back in her 
chair with a sense of exhaustion that was soon 
followed by faintness. The air grew dark around 
her, and she seemed to herself like one falling 
through space. A low, strange sound, moaning 
through her lips, caused the deacon to lift his eyes 
from the floor. A white face, that seemed stricken 
by death, was before him. An alarmed cry, and 
a sudden stroke of the call-bell on the deacon’s 
table, startled Mrs. Conrad, who was anxiously 
waiting in the adjoining room the termination of 
an interview which she had good reason to fear 
would tax too severely the sick girl’s waning 
strength. She was at Deborah’s side in time to 
catch her in her arms as she was falling from the 
chair. 

44 You’ve killed the poor child!” she cried, 
wildly, as she bore her across the room to a lounge, 
where, dropping on her knees, 8he began chafing 
the small, thin hands that were already oold and 
clammy. 44 1 knew she wasn’t strong enough! I 
said all I could against it. But some people don’t 
care who dies so they live.” 

Mrs. Conrad was not choice of her words. 
Anger, alarm and dislike of Deacon Strong ruled 
her for the time, and leaped into passionate utter¬ 
ance. 

44 Go for the doctor !” called out the deacon, 
sharply, as his servant-man entered the room, 
following dose upon Mrs. Conrad. 

When the doctor arrived, he found Deborah 
still insensible. She lay upon the lounge on which 
she had been placed, so ashen-pale and still, that 
even the physician was in doubt as to whether or 
not her spirit had passed the bourne of mortality. 
Respiration had ceased, and there was no percepti¬ 
ble heart-beat. To all outward seeming she was 
dead. 
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Mrs. Conrad, who had been using all the means 
of restoration within her reach, ceased her efforts 
on the doctor’s arrival, and made way for him be¬ 
side the unconscious girl, watching him with the 
keenest scrutiny as he bent over and examined 
her. She did loot read the hope her heart longed 
for in his serious face. For nearly twenty minutes 
she held down her feelings, anxiously waiting, but 
in vain, to see some sign of life in answer to the 
doctor’s efforts. Then, as one borne away by the 
breaking through of strongly-repressed feelings, 
she pushed the physician aside almost rudely, and 
lifting the girl in her strong arms, turned quickly, 
moving toward the door of the room. 

“ What are you going to do, Mrs. Conrad?” de¬ 
manded the doctor. He was surprised and half 
offended by her singular conduct. 

44 Going to take this poor lamb home,” replied 
Mrs. Conrad, in a voice so choked by feeling that 
all hearts were touched. 

44 No, no!” cried Deacon Strong, in great agita¬ 
tion. 44 Don’t let her do it! Don’t! Don’t!” 

44 My dear Mrs. Conrad,” interposed Mrs. Strong, 
getting between her and the door, 44 let me beg of 
you to be calm and wait. Carry her into my room 
and lay her on my bed; bat don’t, don’t think of 
taking her away in this condition! Her life is 
hanging on a thread, and you may snap it in 
two.” 

The doctor, recovering himself, came forward, 
and putting his hand on Mrs. Conrad, said, with a 
warning emphasis in his voice: 44 Yes; her life 
hangs on a single thread, which a breath may 
sever. I will not answer for it if you persist in 
removing her now.” 

44 Let me go!” answered Mrs. Conrad, sternly. 
44 She’ll lie as easily in my arms as on the softest 
bed in this house.” Pushing past them, she made 
her way down-stairs, holding Deborah in her arms 
with as little apparent effort as if she were but a 
child, and paying no heed to the deacon’s implor¬ 
ing appeals for her to wait until the carriage could 
be brought. On gaining the Btreet, Mrs. Conrad 
fled along the pavement, taking the nearest direc¬ 
tion to her own house; but not without attracting 
the attention of more than a score of astonished 
people, some of whom followed, curious to learn 
the meaning of so strange a sight. 

44 Go! go, doctor!” urged Deacon Strong, as he 
saw Mrs. Conrad disappear from the room, and 
heard the sound of her hurrying feet on the stairs. 
44 Follow her home, and do all in your power to 
save that young woman’s life.” 

Professional anger held the doctor for only a 
moment or two. His better feelings, prompted 
by a sense of duty, urged him to go, and he was 
at the house of Mrs. Conrad in a very few minutes 
after her arrival. He stood on no ceremony, but 
went up hastily to Deborah’s chamber. As he 
entered, Mrs. Conrad, who was stooping over the 
bed on which she had laid her precious burden, 
turned on him an anxious, frightened look. 

44 O doctor!” she cried out, with a sharp pain in 
her voice, 44 she’s dead! she’s dead! They’ve 
killed my poor lamb!” 

Drawing her gently aside, the doctor bent over 
the insensible girL Her lace was white and still. 
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The dark fringe of lashes rested upon her cheeks eyes. She seemed likft one awaking from a gentle 
as evenly as if sleep had shut them down; and sleep. 

her lips, which were olosed softly together, wore By quick, warning signs, the doctor was able to 
a peaceful expression. There was a dearly per- hold Mrs. Conrad back from too wild an expres- 
ceptible change in the aspect of her still coante- sion of her joy, which was only of brief duration, 
nance, which the doctor did not fail to note. Even fbr ere Deborah had seemed to realize her situa- 
while he still leaned over her, uncertain as to tion, she was taken with a fit of ooughing which 
what it were best to do, he saw an eyelid quiver, lasted for a considerable time. At its dose, as 
He bent lower, holding his breath. Soon there Mrs. Conrad, who had raised her up and was sup- 
caine a little spasm in the throat, so slight as porting her, wiped the frothy mucous from her 
scarcely to make itself visible, followed by a mo- lips, she saw that it was streaked with blood! 
tion of the lips; and then Deborah opened her (To continued.) 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

THIRD SERIES.—No. 8. 
OMETHING new; at least a lady who is good 
authority vouches for it. She says when 
color in a fabric has been destroyed by acid, 
ammonia will neutralize the same, after which an 
application of chloroform, will, in almost all cases, 
restore the original color. The application of am¬ 
monia is common, while that of chloroform is but 
little known. Chloroform will also remove paint 
from a garment when benzine fails. 

To preserve rhubarb: pare half a dozen oranges, 
remove the seeds and white rind and slice the 
pulp into a stew-pan with the peel cut fine. Add 
a quart of rhubarb and one and a half pounds of 
sugar, cook the whole down the same as fbr pre¬ 
serves. 

One of the prettiest piano-oovers we ever saw 
was made by the little lady who owned the piano. 
It was simply a large piece of wide, heavy black 
cloth, embroidered with braid—some pretty de¬ 
sign in green and crimson. The woollen embroi¬ 
dery braid looked quite as well as silk; it cost but 
six cents per piece, while the silk was twenty-five 
cents. 

Let the intended design be transferred to tissue 
paper, then baste the edges of the paper on the 
cloth, sew on the crimson braid with fine silk of 
the same color, then tear off the paper and sew the 
green braid on close to the crimson. 

This cover was prettier than the gay red and 
black ones we buy, and the cost was not half so 
much. The cloth was heavy, and coarse, and 
cheap, and answered the purpose better than a 
light, thin one would have done. 

While I sat admiring Nellie’s handiwork, her 
mother came into the parlor with a smile on her 
fhce, saying: “ There, Miss Potts, it is half past 
eleven, and onr washing is out on the line. T felt 
so worthless this morning that I did not see how 
I could wash to-day, but after I had the first 
boiler frill on to boil, I felt like a new woman. 
My blood was in frill circulation, my cold feet had 
become warm, the perspiration stood on my fore¬ 
head,. and I felt as though this was a good world 


to live in. Very often I can hardly drag one foot 
after the other, and my head aches, and my back, 
and my feet are cold, and I feel really gloomy and 
selfish; but if I exercise freely, and get my ma¬ 
chinery into good working order, and my sluggish 
blood started a-going, I am a new woman. I 
think housework in all its varied details, if cheer- 
frilly met, is the healthiest employment in the 
world for a woman,” said my neighbor, as she 
rolled down her sleeves, took her seat at the piano 
and played the Star Spangled Banner. Before she 
finished it, her husband came to the house and, 
hearing the music, stepped to the door to listen. 
She heard his familiar stop, and, with a laugh, she 
nodded to Nellie, who understood it, and imme¬ 
diately rose and went out and set the table for 
dinner. 

Nellie’s mother is a systematic woman in her 
household. She has set days in which to do all 
her work. Monday is washing day; Tuesday, 
baking; Wednesday, ironing; Thursday, see that 
everything is mended and in proper condition to 
put on; Friday, general baking day; add Satur¬ 
day, general cleaning up. 

Each stipulated day’s work is done by two 
o’clock, except some of the days will have extra 
work, or something may transpire that was not 
allotted on. 

My neighbor never goes aboutr-if she is in a 
harry—with her hair hanging down her back or 
hanging loosely oaught up by a lonely hair-pin, 
or her dress unfastened, or slit, or soiled by spilt 
milk or grease spots. 

The first thing in the morning she dresses well, 
puts np her hair neatly and makes her toilet in 
such a way that she is not ashamed to see any one. 
She wears long, wide aprons made of domestic 
gingham, to save her dress. She is ingenious and 
economical, and it was at her suggestion that 
Nellie made a piano-cover, instead of buying one. 
I learn a great many things from her; I will think 
what they are and tell you when I come back 
from dinner. I hear Lily mashing the potatoes 
in the pantry, and I hear Ida running the sewing- 
machine in the sitting-room, end I hear the hens 
cackling in the wood*ehed and in the chicken- 
house, and presently I will hear father’s step on 
the porch, and his gray hair will be flirted by the 
summer breeze, bareheaded, because he will be 
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carrying eggs in his hat. I hear, too, the light 
step of the parson tripping down-stairs in answer 
to the dinner-bell at his boarding-house in the 
village. All these pleasant sounds come to me 
while I sit and write and try to guide my thoughts 
in the channel I have pointed out to them. It is 
no easy task for a working woman to write while 
cares, even though they be not heavy nor cumber¬ 
some, lie upon her heart, while thoughts of dear 
ones, who, mayhap, need her, are tugging at her 
heart-strings and making her sad despite of her 
best efforts to be brave and cheerful. Dinner’s 
ready. 

Nellie’s mother and I were talking the other 
day about city people and people of leisure visit¬ 
ing their Mends in the country during harvest 
and in the hot weather. Now women, good, kind 
women, farmers’ wives, will not tell their city 
Mends to stay away until a more convenient sea¬ 
son if they Bay they will visit them in J uly or 
August, that they love the dear, delightful, beau¬ 
tiful country in those hot months, but oh, on! the 
bare thought of visitors at that season of the year 
is dreadful! That is the time in which the busiest 
and the heaviest farm work comes on, when the 
poor, men are too tired to be agreeable, and the 
women even worse off. Nellie’s mother told me 
that during the very warmest weather last sum¬ 
mer, when she wore slippers and loose wrappers, 
and rose before daylight, so as to do all the woik 
she could while the weather was cool, just at this 
time six of her city friends, with three colicky 
babies, and an old, whiminy, gouty father-in-law 
came, unannounced, to spend a week with their 
dear friend. They said they could not wait any 
longer to see her blessed face. The old whim m y 
told her there was no place like the country—one 
was so free out there from the restraints of fash¬ 
ionable society, and all the while he gave gentle 
hints about spring chickens, and dewy butter, 
and delicious cream and ruby berries. 

What that woman endured in those five days, 
perhaps many other women know from experi¬ 
ence. It was during harvest-time, when hands 
were scarce, and wheat overripe, and every mo¬ 
ment of time was precious to the overburdened 
farmer. The visitors did not go to bed until long 
after the usual hour for retUtng, and then they 
rose one at a time during the forenoon. The 
babies were cross, and the hostess had to get up 
and look for cordial, or furnish warm water, or 
carry a rocking-chair from one room to another, 
and once in the night she had to rouse a hired man 
and send him to the doctor’s lbr an emetic. Her 
help was inefficient, and. ill-natured, and so slow 
that the poor woman had everything to look after 
herself. Sometimes, when she was cooking a 
meal, one of the women would be puttering about 
the cook-stove heating water, and washing baby 
clothes, and splashing about in her way. At the 
table the children cried for gravy when no gravy 
was made, threw down their spoons in anger, 
kicked like unbroken mules, and yelled with 
shrieks that were piercing and provoking. The 
gentle mothers mixed up messes of cream and 
sugar, and added berries and preserves, only to 
have the compound kicked in their faces or over- J 


turned in their laps by their “ tootsey-pootsey 
darlins.” 

My poor friend told me that when night came, 
and all the chores were done, she was so tired that 
more than once she fell asleep in her chair as she 
sat playing the attentive listener to the enthusi¬ 
astic ladies who were discoursing most eloquently 
of real laces, and 44 sweet silks,” and 44 flounced to 
the waist,” and bridal veils, and the floral decora¬ 
tions of marriage ceremonies that they had wit¬ 
nessed. 

She said she never said 44 thank God” any more 
fervently in her life than she did when she saw 
the sweet-faced city ladies, old whimmy and the 
colicky babies, with baskets, and satchels, and 
poodles, ail stowed into the big spring wagon, and 
on their way to the depot. She said she kissed 
them with a cordial good-will. 

Nearly all country people—good livers—have 
what they call ‘‘cherry cousins” and “peach 
cousins,” people who visit them in the seasons of 
these fruits—people who feel very friendly and 
lovable only once or twice a year. This is not so 
bad, however, if the fruit is abundant, for what 
woman is not glad to share -with another less 
favored than herself—to make happy a sister wo¬ 
man with tastes like her own ? I never saw one 
yet who turned her back upon one of these dear 
relatives, or had the least desire in her heart to 
repudiate a peach cousin or a cherry cousin. 

I did some things last summer during the very 
warm weather that I never thought of doing be¬ 
fore, though I have no doubt but other women 
have thought of it and done it. To younger house¬ 
keepers this may be a valuable suggestion. 

Really, I could not stand it to cook three meals 
a day when the weather was so excessively warm, 
so I rose about four o'clock in the morning and 
cooked the three meals, and had them all off my 
hands by nine o'clock. I made a pot of good 
coffee and another of tea, and put them in the 
cellar; boiled a choice bit of sugar-cured ham to 
slice for dinner, Med potates just as good as I 
knew how with cream and butter, made sour 
milk cheese, pies, pudding, tarts, jolly roll, stewed 
berries and fruit, and boiled a lot of fresh eggs, 
ahd put all these things on the cool floor of the 
cellar. There was variety enough, that dinner 
and tea should not be a bit alike. 

Then we took out all the windows, turned the 
slats of the blinds to let in the cool air, opened all 
our outer doors, sprinkled the porches with cold 
water occasionally, washed ourselves and dressed 
in cool, light dothing, and really we found those 
hot days, when the heat twinkled and the burning 
dust piled up mercilessly, to be brimfhl of sum¬ 
mer-time enjoyment. We felt doubly recom¬ 
pensed for the trebled duties of the early morning. 

If the mother and the father of a family have 
been accustomed all their lives to their hot tea or 
eoflfee at dinner or supper, they will find that the 
same properties and the stimulating effects are in 
those beverages if taken cold. They are both bet¬ 
ter, however, if the cream be dispensed with; they 
will not taste then so much like cold tea and cold 
coffee. 
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About two hours before dinner I put the tureen 
of cold fried potatoes out on the sunniest end of 
the porch, and covered it with a tin pan. They 
were about as warm as they would have been, 
under more favorable circumstances, at the second 
table. 

Dish-water, did you say, tidy housewife? Oh, 
I thought of that, and 1 let the god of d&y heat it 
for me; he did it just as well as the fire would. I 
put cold water in the dish-pan, and stood it on a 
hot stone out in the sunshine, and it was almost 
as warm as I could bear my hands in. Nice 
arrangement, wasn’t it? 

Sometimes we have lemonade instead of tea; 
but if one is accustomed to the cup of tea, lemon¬ 
ade is a poor substitute indeed. Better have one 
good cup of cold tea without cream, and well 
sweetened. This is advisable if you are going on 
a journey and cannot get hot tea at your usual 
meal-time. 

If we women manage a little, we can make posi¬ 
tive enjoyment and real good come out of bur¬ 
dens—troubles that otherwise would be found 
wearisome and oppressive. It think it is so good 
when, with comfortable surroundings merely, we 
plan, and contrive, and create, and make un¬ 
toward circumstances work together for good to 
us and ours. 

One day one of our student boarders, while 
studying out in the woods, found a fresh lot of 
fine mushrooms, which he brought to the house, 
saying: “Now when you cook these, Miss Potts, 
invite me to sit near the kitchen stove, won’t 
you?” 

I promised him that I would, and the next meal 
I cooked I nodded to Charlie to take a seat near 
the stove. He sharpened his pencil, and wrote 
down how I cooked, so he could tell his mother 
when he went home. 

I cut off every decayed particle, and the end 
down next to the ground, and washed them two 
or three times in plenty of water. Then I sliced 
and scalded them in boiling water in which was a 
liberal pinch of salt, then let them drain in a 
cullender. I had some melted butter in the hot 
spider, waiting, and I fried them until they were 
brown. They were then poured out into a tu reen 
in which was a slice of soft buttered toast. Half a 
teacupful of cream was put into the spider imme¬ 
diately after the mushrooms were taken out, and, 
when warm, it was poured over them. Pepper to 
suit the taste. The salty water in which they are 
scalded and the salt in the butter is enough with¬ 
out adding any more. This is the way I cook 
mushrooms, and they are very good. 

Be very careful in gathering these edibles that 
you do not mistake them for the poisonous toad¬ 
stools. Any observing child, however, will know 
the difference. 

Nothing makes a little boy feel better than to 
have his mother or sister cook the mushrooms he 
found out in the woods, “all himself.” How the 
little man will eat, and how his eyes will dilate, 
and his voioe pitch higher. He feels as if he were 
helping to provide for the family and taking a part 
of the burden off his father. Indeed, I think, 


sometimes, boys of larger growth, even of men'* 
stature, experience somewhat of this delectable 
feeling. 

I always think Bub’s mouth, and eyes, and ears 
stick out unusually, when we are partaking of a 
wild duck that he shot away off in the creek bot¬ 
tom, or about some quiet pond shut in by the 
dense wild wood; or when we are tasting of soup 
made from the fresh-water clams he brought home 
from the creek himself 

So, mothers, remember this, and make your 
little men happy. If they come, tired and red¬ 
faced, with a few berries in the bottom of the little 
straw hat, make much of the sacrifice your child 
made. The berries will “ go round,” perhaps, if 
you put plenty of cream and sugar with them, or 
they will make half a dozen tarts mixed with some¬ 
thing else; see to it that the kind little act receives 
attention and a word of commendation. It oosts 
so little to make a child glad and happy, and will 
encourage a spirit of unselfishness. 

I often laugh over a funny incident that occurred 
when I was a little girl. I cannot remember very 
much about our mother, only I know she tried to 
make her children unselfish. She taught us to 
share everything with each other, to divide, if it 
were only a morsel, and to protect, and save, and 
spare each other. One time, when my brother 
Rube was about five years old, he was whining 
around in a lonely, dissatisfied way, tired of his 
playthings and everything about him. Suddenly 
our mother brightened up and said: 44 Don't 

Boobie want to go a-fishing?” 

Yos, Boobie wanted to go fishing. She took one 
of the rods out of the swifts that stood near the 
loom, tied a string to it, bent a pin, and Boon had 
the child equipped. She told him to go the brook, 
that deep, quiet place under the plum-tree and, 
maybe, be could catch a fish. The child was in 
raptures; he ran off^ bareheaded, his little white 
feet twinkling in the green grass. We thought no 
more of him, glad that ho had something to do. 

In less than half an hour he returned, out of 
breath, red-faced, his white hair clinging to hi* 
moist forehead, with a little fish about three inches 
long wriggling and squirming on the bent pin. 

“O mamma! ’nuf for ail of us! ’nuf for all of 
us!” he panted. “Cook’iml cook ’im! cook all 
of ’im, mamma! don’t cut ’im, mamma!” 

“ You can cook him yourself, Boobie,” said she, 
anxious to keep him amused and busy, and not 
wishing to be disturbed herself! 41 Put the fish in 
the hot ashes like you roast potatoes; you know 
how to oook fish, every little man can do that," 
said she, encouragingly. 

Afterwhile he took the fish out of the ashes and 
his jubilant voice rang all through the house: 
44 Come I come now, dinner’s yeddy! dinner's 
yeddy! come!” 

The child was delighted and felt that he was a 
very important personage in the household. How 
pleasantly this contrasted with the spirit mani¬ 
fested by another little boy of my acquaintance. 
He nsed to gather eggs for me, and make himself 
so useful that I took quite a liking to the little 
fellow. He lived in the village, and often, when 
he took the cows to pasture, he would call in; 
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generally he came in at the back door, passed on 
through the house and went out at the front door. 
He did this on the same plan of people taking 44 a 
short cut” by going 44 ’cross lots.” 

One warm morning he called in, and I said: 
4 ‘ We are good Mends, and just because of that 
I’m going to give you the nicest sugar melon you 
ever tasted. I saved it purposely for you. Now 
you carry it home, and call your little brothers 
and sisters around and divide it, and see what a 
good time you’ll have all sitting together out on 
the grass eating of this cool, sweet melon.” 

He looked at me sharply; he didn’t thank me: 
sometimes little boys are excited or busy with 
their own thoughts, and forget such nice little 
civilities. He eyed me very keenly, and then he 
looked at the melon as though measuring its 
dimensions and estimating its bulk, and all the 
probabilities connected with a melon and its ulti¬ 
mate disposal 

I left him, and went off to wait on the men who 
were eating their breakfast. When I went back 
to the kitchen he stood there where I had left him, 
looking as perploxed as before. 

44 Don’t you want the melon ?” said I, with sur¬ 
prise. 

44 Oh, yes!” said he. 44 But, Miss Potts, if you’ll 
give me a knife to cut it, I guess I’ll go out on the 
porch and eat it myself. You see it wouldn’t pay 
to carry it home, for there are five of us, and it 
wouldn’t be more than a mero taste for each of us, 
and if I eat it all myself why it’ll make a good fill. 
I know by the looks of it that it is a proper good 
one, and I long to bo at it.” 

I was almost dumb with astonishment. I had 
never seen, or heard, or imagined of such un¬ 
paralleled selfishness and meanness. I gave him 
a knife, and pointed out to the grassplat, and 
without saying a word left him alone in his 
glory. 

It should be a matter of serious import with 
mothers, endeavoring to bring up their children 
in a way that they will be unselfish, and noble, 
and generous, liberal-minded, frank, candid and 
disposed to hate everything low, and mean, and 
deceptive. People whose minds are narrowed 
down by any of these faults are not capable of real 
enjoyment. They never know what a good world 
this is—what good people live in it; they see not 
one-half of the beauty that lies around them, 
spread out bountifully and beautifully, and just 
as much their own as though they held the titles 
and the deeds duly signed. 

I wish I could remember a little off-hand talk 
on benevolence that Brother Eddy, of Wauseon, 
made at our last Association. He said the cause 
of so many men and women being bigots, and so 
niggardly and stingy, was traceable back to their 
early teachings; that the farther and mother were 
at fault; that they had not early impressed upon 
the minds of their children the duty of giving. 
We know cases ourselves in which men will give 
a quarter, and feel that they gave it because their 
hearts were big and full of generous impulses, 
while another will give five dollars and will be 
sad and ashamed because he had not double that 
amount to give. He will feel sorry that his dona¬ 


tion was so meagre, and would go such a littlo 
ways in the work of doing good. 

This is very sad to think about—that to-day 
lives, and moves, and acts, the mercenary spirit of 
the teachings of the mother, who may have been 
in her grave a half century. What a monument 
she built up for herself in the lessons she taught 
her little ones! It will live on and on in the 
generations to come, long after the marble monu¬ 
ment that marks her last resting-place and tells of 
her virtues has crumbled back to dust. Alas, that 
such imperishable monuments do exist! 

One day father carried round the subscription- 
paper for our pastor’s salary, and while he was 
eating his supper in the evening I slipped it out of 
his pocket and looked at it. The wealthiest man 
had signed only ten dollars. 

I said: 44 Father, that’s a shame! I’m afraid we 
will not raise the required sunl at that rate.” 

“Early teachings—early teachings!” said he. 
“That is some of old Granny Homer's work. 
Jackson thought he really ought not to give so 
much as that; ho said his health was so poor that 
it’s not at all likely he’d live the..year out, and 
that there was no need of his giving anything. 
He said in that case five dollars was enough to 
throw away, and he was sulky because I insisted 
on ten.” 

Father laughed at what I said, but nobody else 
heard what it was. 


PAPER-HANGING. 

BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 

D EEPLY engaged during the past month in 
the mysteries and miseries of houseclean¬ 
ing and hoyse-renovating, an idea came 
to me. It came in this wise: I had three rooms 
to paper; and partly through motives of economy, 
and partly through sheer love of the occupation, I 
papered them myself, only calling in a paper- 
hanger at the last (or rather calling him in at the 
first, though he did not make his appearance until 
the last) to paper the ceilings. I had made my 
papering a real pastime, and had done up my 
rooms in all the intricacies of panel-work, border¬ 
ing, mitreing, etc., which a rather prolific in¬ 
genuity could devise. 

When the paper-hanger came, he examined my 
rooms in astonishment, saying he had expected to 
find the botch-work most women make in such 
matters; but in many things I had done as well as 
he himself could have done, and, in all, better 
than many practiced hands. 

And yet it was one of the most pleasing occupa¬ 
tions I ever followed. To be sure, I was tired at 
night; but then I have been more tired many a 
time over ordinary housekeeping occupations. 

My paper-hanger added that all I wanted to fit 
me for the business was to put on pantaloons and 
learn to chew tobacco. I rather thought I should 
need the pantaloons, or some devioe of dothing 
which would prove as convenient; fbr I found my 
long skirts not only exceedingly in the way, 
but sometimes actually dangerous when I was 
mounted to the top of a rickety step-ladder; but 
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as for the tobacco-chewing, I had my doubts, and 
finally asked him if whistling would not do as 
well. He thought it would. So I am learning to 
whistle with all diligence, to be prepared for the 
time when all other means of a living fail me; for 
I would be the last one in the world to let so slight 
an obstacle as that stand in the way of making an 
independent living. 

So this is my idea: seriously, why is not paper¬ 
hanging an appropriate occupation for women? 
And yet I never heard of a woman paper-hanger, 
except those amateurs who do their own houses, 
and usually make a “botch” of them. It is, I 
admit, somewhat fatiguing; but not half so much 
so as washing and ironing. Paper-hanging is 
something more than an occupation; it is a fine 
art. Not one man in ten who engages in it under¬ 
stands its capabilities. I would really like to see 
women take it up and beat them, and I think they 
might do it if they tried. They naturally have a 
better knowledge of colors, and know, too, what 
looks best and most cheerful in a house. 

Trust me ever leaving the selection of colors to 
men! I had an evidence of either their w r ant of 
taste, or their want of conscience, while I was in 
a paper store, making a purchase. A German 
from the rural districts came in and wanted to buy 
some paper. So the clerk unrolled a piece for his 
inspection. It was really a very pretty paper—a 
light pearl ground with small medallions in which 
scarlet was the predominating color. 

“ Does that suit you?” asked the clerk. 

“ Yaw,” said the Dutchman. 

“How much do you want?” was the next in¬ 
terrogatory. 

“ I doesn’t know.” 

“ Think ten rolls will do?” 

“ Yaw.” 

“ Now you want some border, don’t you ?” 

“ Yaw.” 

So the dork picks up the topmost piece in his 
sample drawer—a crimson border—and shows to 
his customer. 

“Will that suit you?” 

“Yaw.” 

So the scarlet-figured paper was matched with a 
crimson border, and the two were destined to 
spend the remainder of their existence in juxta¬ 
position, each striving to kill the other! And so 
complete was the total depravity of that clerk, 
that I have no doubt he slept just as sweetly that 
night as though he had passed an entirely blame¬ 
less day. 

To be a successful paper-hanger, one should 
have a perfect knowledge of colors and their 
effects; and with that knowledge, wall-decoration 
may be carried away up until it reaches the alti¬ 
tude of high art. Besides the required knowledge 
of colors, to attain to this perfection in the busi¬ 
ness, it is necessary that there should be some¬ 
thing more than a smattering of architecture. In 
fine, the architect and the paper-hanger should go 
hand in hand, and to produce the most perfect re¬ 
sults, each should consult with the other. 

Of course it is not to be expected that the ordi¬ 
nary housekeeper will learn paper-hanging as a 
business; still, if she attempt it at all, she should 


have sufficient knowledge of it to be enabled to do 
it well; else her labor will produce dissatisfaction, 
and conduce to the discomfort of the inmates of 
that home which she wishes to beautify. It is not 
even necessary that every woman should know 
about the mechanical process of papering her 
rooms. It is often more desirable, for more rea¬ 
sons than one, that this should be entrusted to a 
professional. But every woman who has a house 
over which she presides, should make it her busi¬ 
ness to be sufficiently acquainted with the sesthe- 
tical requirements of the art, to be enabled, first, 
to make satisfactory selections of paper for her 
different rooms, and secondly, to superintend the 
work of the paper-hanger, a«d see that it is done 
properly. 

There is scarcely anything in all the range of 
domestic duties that seems easier than the selec¬ 
tion of paper for any given room; and yet there 
is nothing really more trying to the taste and the 
judgment. Persons with the best eye for color 
invariably have to learn experience at the cost of 
a few mistakes. Then need we wonder that we 
see so many dingy rooms, so much Inharmony, 
and so much general unsatisfactoriness in this re¬ 
spect in the homes of the people ? 

Very few people, to begin with, know what they 
really want. And even after having settled that 
point, it is no easy matter to recognize it when it 
is seen in the store-rooms. A paper in the roll is 
an entirely different affair from a paper upon the 
walls of a room. The most delicate tints, appa¬ 
rently, darken frightflilly after having been mani¬ 
pulated by the paper-hanger. The most attractive 
pattern with only a modest dash of color, looks 
gaudy upon the walls. Then how is one to know* 
“what is what?” There are one or two simple 
rules which will prove a great aid in the selection 
of paper, though they will not insure the buyer 
against mistakes. One of these is that a paper 
apparently much lighter than is desirable should 
be selected; since if just the apparent tint is 
chosen, the buyer will be astonished to find how 
dark her rooms have become when they are 
papered. Another is/ to avoid almost altogether 
the purchase of paper in which there is any de¬ 
cided color. There are some exceptions to this 
rule; but in the main it is best to depend upon 
pearl and cream tints. This must especially be 
remembered, if the walls are to be further deco¬ 
rated by pictures. In this case, the paper must be 
regarded as simply a background for the pictures; 
and the more conspicuous the figure, or decided 
the tint, to the less advantage will the pictures be 
seen. 

A woman always wants the paper on her kitchen 
walls of a tint that shaft not “show dirt.” And 
so, to attain this end, she generally selects some 
dark color, or perhaps an oak pattern. The dark 
color is inexcusable on any ground whatever. It 
destroys all cheerfulness in the room; and if there 
is any place which should look cheerful it is the 
kitohen, else the busy housekeeper will too often 
find her spirits harmonizing with the prevailing 
gloom. If the kitchen is a light room—having 
plenty of windows—and its mistress Is not afraid 
of plenty of sunlight, the oak paper will do. Bui 
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it should never be employed where the light is 
scanty; since it will not only impart a gloom to 
the apartment, but it is a color peculiarly trying 
to the eyes in a half light. The very best thing a 
woman can do for her kitchen, is to paper it with 
the lightest, cheerfulest, prettiest paper she can 
find, and then give it two coats of size made of 
thin white glue, and over that again apply one or 
two coats of Demar varnish. This will give the 
paper a delightful gloss, and whenever it becomes 
soiled it can be wiped clean, witty little trouble, I 
with a damp cloth. Paper thus prepared will last 
for years, looking just as beautiful and clean as 
when it was first put on, and wili amply pay for 
the extra trouble and expense. A paper to be 
thus sized and varnished should have no color 
more decided than neutral tints, since any real 
color will rub off in putting on the size. 

A pretty way to paper a kitchen is to paper with 
imitation wood paper for about three feet from the 
floor, either in panels or upright strips of alternate 
colors about four inches wide. Above this use 
some light hall-paper, of a marbled pattern if you 
like. I prefer this hall-paper, since it has a side 
border which can be used in panels, and border¬ 
ing for the top. Having papered your wall in 
panels, take some pretty engravings or chromos 
and paste in the centre of each panel. Then size 
and varnish over these at the same time that the 
paper is done. And there are your walls orna¬ 
mented permanently, without the expense of 
framing pictures, or the trouble of taking them 
down and rehanging at every house-cleaning 
period. 

It is impracticable to lay down general rules 
which shall apply to all houses in the matter of 
papering, since that style which would be appro¬ 
priate for the cottage would not do at all for the 
more pretentious residence. A sitting-room 
should always have a light paper with a quiet 
pattern; and if this is also sized and varnished, 
the paper will not have to be renewed so often, 
and can always be kept clean. I have already 
given my idea of an appropriate finish for the 
walls of parlors and halls. Those who can afford 
it will fresco, of course; but a plain tinted paper, 
put on in panels, with pillars or moulding be¬ 
tween, can be made to look quite as well at much 
less expense. Crimson always forms a beautiful 
background for pictures; but it is so dark that un¬ 
less there are really a number of pictures to fill up 
the walls, and thus completely furnish them, it is 
preferable to have something less decided in tone. 
The various shades of pearl and gray, inclining to 
purple, green or blue, are any of them to be 
recommended. These perfectly plain papers are 
so easily soiled, and show so plainly the least 
stain upon them, that it seems to me the sizing 
and varnishing to which I have referred are indis¬ 
pensable for them. 

A paper with a pattern in which a little decided 
color is introduced is allowable in a chamber, 
especially if the hangings present the same color 
and the same style of pattern. Still it is very 
necessary that the paper of a bed-room should be 
simple in the extreme, since there is nothing so 
trying to the nerves of an invalid, who may be 


confined in the room, as an intricate pattern upon 
the wall, the figures of which are studied out over 
and over again, until the brain is completely 
wearied. 

There is one use to which wall-paper can be 
put, which may be new to many of the readers of 
the Home Magazine. Have any of you a spare 
bed-chamber, seldom used, which you would like 
to carpet at little expense T If so, go to the paper- 
hanger’s store.and select a paper looking as much 
like carpet or oil-cloth as you can find. Having 
taken it home, first paper the fioor of your bed-room 
with brown paper or newspapers. Then over this 
or these put down your wall-paper. A good way 
to do this will be to put a coat of paste upon the 
fioor the width of the roll of paper, and the length 
of the room, and then lay down the paper, un¬ 
rolling and smoothing at the same time. When 
the floor is all covered, then size and varnish as I 
have already described, only dark glue and com¬ 
mon furniture-varnish may be used, and the floor 
will look all the better for the darkening these 
will give it. When it is dry, put down a few rugs 
by the bedside and before the toilette-table, and 
you have as pretty a carpet as you could wish. A 
carpet, too, that will last for years—if not subject 
to too constant wear—and at a trifling expense. I 
myself used a room one entire summer prepared 
in this way—used it constantly; and when the 
house was sold in the fell, the purchaser asked me 
to take up my oil-cloth, as he wished to make 
some alterations which would be sure to injure it. 
In fact, it looked precisely like an oil-cloth, and 
bore no more marks of use than an oil-cloth would 
which had done service for the same length of 
time. 

This matter of the adornment of our houses is of 
far more importance than seems at first sight. 
The rooms where we must spend the greater por¬ 
tion of our time will impart to us something of 
their own characteristics. We become uncon¬ 
sciously imbued with their cheerfulness or their 
gloom. So as we would make our children happy 
and contented, and as we would be happy and con¬ 
tented ourselves, let us giVfe to this apparently in¬ 
significant matter of the papering of our walls 
more of our thoughts; nor consider it beneath us, 
and a waste of time, to make it a subject of earnest 
study and the closest observation. 


Study is labor in a gold mine, where toil ex¬ 
tracts the rich metal, but sense and judgment 
alone enable us to enrich ourselves therefrom. 
For many who seek for gold find it, but few hus¬ 
band it with care; and many acquire knowledge 
by study, but few use that knowledge with dis¬ 
cretion enough to ensure respect on earth and 
everlasting happiness. 

Charles .Dickeng said that “ the first external 
revelation of the dry rot in men i» a tendency to 
lurk and lounge; to be at street comers without 
intelligible reason; to be going anywhere when 
met; to be about many places rather than any; to 
do nothing tangible, but to have an intention of 
performing a number of tangible duties to-mor¬ 
row or the day after.’* 
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A PICTURE. 

BT MBS. M. O. JOHNSON. 

r l Rome is a large and beautiftil painting, by 
a modern artist, representing the scene of 
Christ’s walking on the sea. The sublimity 
of the picture is beyond description; and it was, 
in a large sense, the artist’s life-work. For many 
years, while engaged on other pictures, toiling 
patiently day after day, and carrying these, one 
after another to completion, his thoughts were 
intent on this great theme, and the beautiful ideal 
was shaping itself slowly, more and more, in his 
mind. This one picture has taken precedence of 
all his other work. 

In the background all is dark. You see the 
wild, foam-crested billows rolling, wall upon 
wall, right on toward the tossing bark. The faces 
of the disciples are blanched with terror, as, 44 toil¬ 
ing in rowing,” they strive manfully to bring her 
to land. But it seems a vain effort. The stalwart 
arms are failing, though the oars are still grasped 
in a desperate struggle. White, despairing faces 
look out across the waves with longing eyes, full 
of regret at thought of the absent Friend—the One 
who could help and save them. 44 Would He wore 
with us.” But “ Jesus had not come to them.” 

Again, and for a farewell, they turn their sor¬ 
rowful eyes toward the shore of Galilee—the shore 
.where they had passed those three happy days 
with Him, listening to His words of love, and wit¬ 
nessing His deeds of mercy—the healing of His 
hand, the wonderful supply to the famishing 
multitude. Yes, where they had themselves 
shared the simple meal with Him, little thinking 
it would be the last. 

Only thought and memory picture that shore— 
the thick darkness yields not a glimpse. But, lo, 
in the distance a light—a shadowy form ! Around 
those white feet the waves are still. Slowly that 
form moves, and right onward toward them, 
making 41 a path through the mighty waters.” 

Blank terror stamps almost every foce. In that 
olden time of ignorance and superstition, there 
was but one thought present to their minds. It 
was the approach of a spirit, and the ship was lost. 
But a voice comes over the waves—through night 
and storm—a voice they know and love. How 
welcome—more than welcome! 

The painter has chosen the moment when the 
Master speaks. Peter and John, first to recognise 
the voice, the Friend, the Saviour they love, are 
at the vessel’s side. Peter, as ever, eager, im¬ 
petuous, is just about to spring over and tread the 
billowy path to meet his Lord; while John, with 
love-lighted eyes, and foce radiant with joy, waits 
in calm assurance the coming of Jesus. To him 
the storm is over, the vessel safe, the shore gained; 
for his foith and hope, inspired by deepest love, 
are already one with sight 
A very remarkable feature of this painting is 
the light around the face and form of the Lord 


Jesus—so soft and tender, yet so strong, that It not 
only glorifies the picture, but when the window- 
shutters are all closed it lights the room. It in one 
of the strangest and rarest triumphs of art. 

And the peculiar impression the scene conveys 
is that the presence of Jesus, rather than His 
verbal command, brings peace. We are not told 
in the Bible account that, in this instance, He bade 
the sea be still in words; and by for the more 
probable view is that the painting suggests—the 
rest and calm the very outbirth of His presence. 

Thus it is, amid life’s trials and temptations, 
amid its stormiest sea and darkest night. Not the 
word of Jesus alone, but the word abiding in us— 
the spirit and life of Christ brings peace. The 
soul that feels Him near, and welcomes that pre¬ 
sence, guarding its every-day life from sin’s soil¬ 
ing—from aught that shuns His eye—enters, even 
here, into His peace. 

STRAY THOUGHTS. 

BY MARY CABELL. 

UR Lord tells Peter: 44 Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, when thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest, but when thou shalt be old, thou shslt 
stretch forth thy hands and another shall gird thee 
and carry thee where thou wouldest not.** John 
xxi.: 18. 

It seems to us that, in a certain sense at least, 
this is true of every one. In the early youth, the 
mind, at least, goes where it will, roving through 
elysian fields of hope and imagination, building 
[ exquisite air-palaces, and revelling in dreams and 
fancies of Paradisal sweetness. It sees every 
object in 

44 The light that never was, by land nor sea.” 

Untrammelled by care and responsibility, un¬ 
tried by temptation, disappointment and bereave¬ 
ment, the light heart roves where it will, feeling 
so strong, so full of life and hope, that 44 it believes, 
like Ajax, that it shall escape every storm, in spite 
of the gods.” 

But after awhile the ideal and the actual come 
in collision, and the ideal which gave its freedom 
and sweetness to our early youth shrinks back 
before the actual, which, with iron role, 44 girds us 
and carries us where we would not.” 

And yet, as Peter’s being girded and carried 
where he would not prefaced his crucifixion, so 
may the rigorous treatment which the actual in¬ 
flicts on us, in our riper years, lead to the cruci¬ 
fixion of our lower nature, to the putting away of 
that life which we must lose if we would save our 
higher life. And when we look beneath the sur¬ 
face of things, we shall find that the girding us 
and carrying us where we would not are as much 
a decree of the Divine Love and Wisdom as the 
light-hearted freedom, the sweet joyousness of 
our early youth. The sunshine and flowers of 
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May are no more essential to the rounding and 
completing of the year, than the soorching heat 
and chill blasts of later seasons. 

We are too much in the habit of 44 going through 
life with our eyes fixed on some far-off polar star, 
whilst we tread with indifference over a rich har¬ 
vest of reality.” The most frequent stimulus, for 
instance, that is held up to incite us to lead a 
Christian life, is the idea of the peace and joy it 
will lay up for us in the great Hereafter. We are 
much more apt to think of religion as providing 
nectar and ambrosia for the soul in Paradise, than 
as presenting daily food and drink for our present’ 
spiritual needs. 

We do not sufficiently dwell on the thought that 
religion offers present food, clothing and shelter 
to the sou 1, 44 angels’ food,” beautiful garments 
and safe shelter, near at hand, amid the waves of 
this troublous life, not on a far-off shore. 

The clause, 44 give us this day our daily bread,” 
teaches us the importance of living in the present. 
44 Our daily 1 bread,” in the interior meaning of the 
phrase refers to the pure and good affections that 
sustain our higher life, as bread does our lower, 
for man is not all flesh and blood, nor chiefly flesh 
and blood, hence he 44 does not live by bread alone.” 
His soul needs the daily manna of goodness and 


truth, and day by day, our Lord supplies what 
man needs, even as He sent manna to the children 
of Israel, and no more surely does natural food 
become assimilated into the life blood of the body, 
than thought and affection into the texture of the 
character. 

In several instances, our Lord teaches us, most 
impressively, the duty of living in the present, as, 
for instance, where He tells us 44 Take no thought 
for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself” Let us nourish our inner 
life, day by day, striving to make it strong and 
vigorous, by daily appropriations of the bread of 
life, but let us dismiss from our minds all over¬ 
weening thoughts of the morrow, even of the 
heavenly and eternal morrow, for it is true wis¬ 
dom to give our best powers, thoughts and affec¬ 
tions to the present. 

Little children give us the best semblance of 
heavenly life, which we can find here below. And 
whence comes their delightful elasticity, their joy¬ 
ous light-heartedness. It results in a great mea¬ 
sure from their living in the present, which they 
neither overcloud by care about the future, nor 
underrate by comparisons with an imaginary to¬ 
morrow, destined to be much brighter .—New 
Jerusalem Messenger. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 


BY CHATTY BROOKS. 


SECOND SERIES.— No. 8. 


T UESDAY.—Margie was cross this morning. 
The girls were at a concert last evening, 
came home late, and Margie ate a piece of 
pie and went directly to bed. That accounts for 
her ill mood. I tell the girls it is not' Margie, the 
schoolmate, who is cross—she is just as good as 
ever she was—it is the fault of the pie. My father 
used to say of old Uncle Pomeroy, a neighbor of 
ours, in his ugly moods, it is not the man Pome¬ 
roy, nor the neighbor, nor friend, who is ugly, it 
is the villainous whisky. 

We should .remember this, and keep cool, and 
make due allowance for faults and short-comings. 

I found this to be rather a hard matter, though, 
one day last week when I went over to Madge 
Carol’s with an armful of half-worn summer 
dresses, basques, overskirts and polonaise. I 
wanted her advice as to how I could make them 
over economically into new suits. 

There was a light lawn dress, made in the style 
of five years ago; a percale, with an ugly rent 
diagonally across the front breadth; a delicate 
nansook, with used-up sleeves and a waist too 
tight to be comfortable; a short pongee, made be¬ 
fore gored skirts were known, the wrong side of 
it just as pretty as ever; and an old black silk 
dress that had done good and honorable service 
before I ever laid my eyes on George Nelson 
Brooks. 

Then I carried down all the pieces and remnants 
VOL. xliii.—36. 


of the dresses, so that Madge could plan and con¬ 
trive my new things for me. 

I saw there was something wrong as soon as I 
entered the house. I heard a rustling of clothes 
and a patting of hurried feet when I rapped, and 
there was some delay before the door opened. 
Auntie Carol came to it; her face was red and 
startled. She had risen from the table. Plates 
were laid for two. She sat down and finished her 
late dinner. A cup of tea half gone stood beside 
the other plate. I knew by the appearance of 
things that Madge had hurried from the table, that 
it was her dress which had rustled and her feet 
that had patted. 

Pretty soon auntie rose and went into the bed¬ 
room, and I could hear her say; 44 Oh, do! You 
must do so whether you want to or not; she’ll be 
apt to think hard of you.” 

Then I could distinctly hear the reply; 44 1 don’t 
care what she thinks! I wish she hadn’t come! 
That’s just the way—come when I don’t want to 
see her ugly face I” 

Theq dear auntie cooed out; 44 You’ll feel better 
to-morrow; try and be patient.” 

44 Well, I won’t go out if she stays all day—so 
there now!” and the snarl with which she said it 
was perfectly exasperating. 

Oh, I could hardly stand it! I would have gone 
off home immediately, slipped off slyly, only for 
poor, good auntie. 

She came back in a few minutes, and conversed 
pleasantly, but I could see that a shadow was 
over all. 

I Afterwhile she went again to the bed-room, and 
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again I heard her voice in entreaty, and very 
easily could I distinguish the hateful voice of 
Madge. I had just risen to go when Madge, my 
dear friend for more than fifteen years, came out. 
Her hair was disheveled, her clothes slovenly, 
her eyes red and swollen, and her features dis¬ 
torted, and seamed, and scarred with internal 
commotion. Her evil passions were all roused 
and raging. She essayed to smile, but it was a 
horrible caricature. If she had been “ making up 
faces,’* as the little children call it, she would have 
appeared to a better advantage. 

“Morning, Chatty,” she clipt off as she sat 
down. 

“ Are you not well ?” I asked. 

“ No; everything goes wrong, too,” she snarled. 

Just then dear auntie poured out a cup of tea 
and handed it to her. Dear me! I thought of, 
“ and Satan appeared in the midst,” as she rose 
and strode off to the door like a well-shod Ama¬ 
zon, and dashed the tea out on the ground, right 
in the dear presence of that old mother, who had 
so tenderly cared for her when a puny babe, a 
cross child, and a whining, delicate, feeble girl— 
always needing the watchful care of a tender 
mother-nurse. 

I rose and said: “ I’ll not trouble you to-day 
with any of my affairs, Madgie; I’ll come again 
sometime, when you are well. I only wanted to 
ask your advice about making over some of my 
old dresses. I’m not handy enough to oontrivo 
ways and means like you can.” 

“ Well, you came to a very poor place if you 
wanted to discuss clothes and finery, I can tell you 
that,” was the reply. “ I care the least about fine 
clothes of any person in this worldand it seemed 
to mo her steel-gray eyes fairly gleamed out throats 
of annihilation. “ But sit down again, Charrity,” 
she continued, in a hard voice, “and if my opin¬ 
ion’s worth anything you’re very welcome to it.” 

“Thank you, not to-day,” I said; and then I 
talked to auntie awhile before I started home. 

Oh, I sneaked off like a culprit! As soon as I 
reached the street the pent-up tears blinded me, 
and the sobs broke forth. I said in my sorrow: 
Al I’ll never go there any more—that was too bad! 
Mad go Carol don’t care for clothes, eh? Why 
she’d r&ther go without bread than without silk 
dresses. Didn’t care for finery 1” And then I 
thought of the stiff brocade; the gros-grain that 
trailed behind her on the pavement; the latest silk 
of the latest shade, trimmed with twelve yards of 
lace that cost two dollars and fifty cents a yard; of 
the lustrous alpacas; the soft, thick, beautiful 
merinos; the elegant morning-wrappers, and the 
mulls, and lawns, and light summer silks.* Oh, if 
it hadn’t been for the many fine dresses so elabo¬ 
rately trimmed, and for the hard days of toil that 
reached far past the hours of midnight, I thought, 
the snarl had not been in her voice, and the seams 
in her face, and the steely gleam in her eye, and 
the worry in hbr disposition, and the gnarls, and 
faults, and ugly crooks in her temper. Yes, there 
was a worm gnawing all the time. 

But Madge was a marvel of a woman, and she 
was so kind and ready to help others. If a dress 
had a torn place, she knew how to arrange the 


trimming to make it seem as though it was put 
on that way for very love of it, and because it was 
in good taste; if a dress fit illy, she could go over 
it with a pinch here and a pinch there, and the 
clipping scissors and her deft fingers would work 
wondrous changes; if a garment was faded by the 
sun, she could make it as bright as ever, and she 
could tell by a glance of the practiced eye just 
what colors would harmonize. 

I sat in my room crying softly, when one of the 
girls came in. She was startled, and I had to tell 
her what was the matter. 

“The hateful old thing!” said she. “Tve a 
mind to get her picture out of your album and 
send it right home to her. You don’t want it*” 

I cried on. 

“ And, auntie, you know the other day when I 
was raising money to buy a nice dress for our 
preacher’s wife before she started on her visit to 
her mother’s, the old sneak of a Madge Carol only 
gave a quarter, and all the rest of you women gave 
a dollar a-piece freely. Now you need not cheep 
against it, I mean to return the paltry quarter to 
her, and tell her wo had enough without breaking 
on her bill. Oh, that will be splendid!” and the 
girl clapped her hands in groat glee. 

“Kathie,” said I, “now keep cool, keep cool; 
nobody knows of this unfortunate occurrence but 
ourselves; and let us be little women, and keep 
the matter botween us two. We must not think 
too hard of poor Madgo; she used to bo so good 
and kind—indeed, I never knew her to behave so 
before; and if we knew the truth, we might learn 
that she had reason for all this. Let us be for¬ 
giving.” 

“And not allow me to send the bill back to 
her?” said Kathio. “Why I could think of no¬ 
thing better—no sweeter revenge than that wop Id 
be.” 

So, under the sympathetic words of the dear 
girl, I soon forgot my sorrow, and the hurt was 
far from serious. 

Yesterday Madge called to see me, and we 
visited together in my bed-room. And this Wks 
her story and her ample apology: 

She had long been corresponding with a gentle¬ 
man who had proposed marriage, and whom she 
had tenderly and lovingly rejected because she 
could not be separated from her widowed mother, 
and could not prevail on the mother to change her 
humble northern home for a princely one in a 
southern city. She loved him, and her love was 
returned, and she still hoped that sometime her 
mother would relent, and she could join her for¬ 
tunes with this one who had been the playmate of 
her early girlhood. 

But a scheming aunt of his had laid her plans, 
and he had walked into the silken snare, and 
married the girl who was the choice of the tie¬ 
signing relative. A paper containing the ‘mar¬ 
riage notice had reached her about two hours 
before I had called there with my armftil of very 
material matter. 

It was too bad! Oh, the notice was a glowing 
description of tho wedding, Of the beauty and 
worth of the bride, of the talent and intellectual 
ability of the groom, of the splendor of the cere- 
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mony, and of the prospective bridal tour to California* 
and to all its wonders and scenes of beauty* and grand¬ 
eur* and magnificence. Poor Madge, it might all have 
been hers to enjoy! how her eyes would have feasted 
on the sublimity spread out so lavishly in that golden 
land. 

She was feeling her very gloomiest and saddest Just 
when I had called—she was full of mourning and half- 
regret, and remorse, mayhap. Poor Madge! dear 
Madge! good Madge! grand Madge! I thought as I felt 
of her hands and faoe, and patted her shoulders* and I 
let the tears come without even trying to hide them 
with my hand or lose them in my handkerchief. She 
was every Inch a woman, else she had not sorrowed for 
the bird flown forever. 

“ It’s best to take things coolly, Isn’t It, auntie?” said 
my girl Kalhie. 44 I’m glad you kept me back.” 


WEAVING. 

BT LICHEN. 

HAT are you doing, Mrs. Blake V 9 

44 1 am weaving a carpet,” was the answer. 
• 44 But why do you stop and change your 
balls so often* putting only a few threads of a kind to¬ 
gether, instead of weaving a whole one in at once, and 
thus getting along a great deal faster?” 

44 To make a better, prettier piece of work. A brood 
stripe of this dork, and then another all of light, would 
not look as well, and the carpet would not be as good. 
The light places would soon look shabby, and this gray 
all together, be monotonous, but by weaving a few 
threads of dark, then a few of light, mixing in a little 
gray occasionally, and putting the bright stripes at 
certain distances, I get all the colors worked In, the 
whole 1s prettier, and wlU look well to the last.” 

44 Yes, 1 understand; the dark and light need alter¬ 
nating, to produce a good eflfect, and, of course, you 
cannot have enough of bright colors to mix all through, 
so ’tis beet to put them at some distance apart, to set 
off the rest to advantage and to make them lost to the 
end of the piece.” 

I went home with a new thought In my mind. We 
are all weaving lhbrics of some kind, out of our lives— 
dork and light groundwork, with bright places here 
and there. There must of necessity be dark and light 
threads, for both are needed for the perfecting of char¬ 
acter, and some lives have a great many dark ones, 
but we can take care, sometimes, to prevent too many 
of them coming together, and thus making onr work 
more sombre than it need be. We can enliven even 
some of the darkest places with a thread or two of 
light, and avoid brood, gray stretches, with nothing to 
relieve their monotony. The colors, to be sure, are 
given us without our wills having much to do In the 
matter, yet, In the generality of cases, we can control, 
in a great measure, the weaving of our web of life. We 
see the truth of this constantly, In looking around us. 

There is Mrs. L., who is a widow, and with very slen¬ 
der means. She lives In a small cottage, with her one 
child for a companion—a daughter only fifteen, and 
crippled for life—and a little orphan girl she has taken 
to bring up. The colors of her life are most of them 
grave, yet she arranges them so skilfully, doing alittle 
good here, culling some pure pleasure there, weaving 
brightness Into her helpless child’s life whenever It Is 
possible, and bearing her own trials with suoh sweet 
serenity, that her web Is really attractive. Then there 
is Mrs. R. She has a husband, two sons and two 
daughters, to fill her life with color and variety. Her 
eldest daughter. Just out as a young lady, is a hand¬ 
some, Intelligent girl, who might contribute a greet 
deal to the happiness of her home, but she has been so 
much Indulged, that Bhe has a particularly strong 
liking for having her own way, now, and causes her 
motner much trouble. During her last two years of 
school-life, she wanted to have young gentlemen’s 
visits and attentions a great deal, and though her 


mother fretted and remonstrated often, she had not the 
firmness and decision to refuse it positively, though 
she knew It was a hindrance to her child in her studies. 
Her sons have.been sent out of the house so much 44 to 
get clear of their noise,” and to have them out of the 
way, that now they will not stay In when they are 
wanted. The eldest one—a boy between fifteen and 
sixteen years of ago—already wants to smoke segars, 
and spends many of his evenings hanging around the 
billiard-rooms, because no home pleasures have been 
provided for him. His mother seems unconscious of 
this. She bos attended well to his material comforts, 
and does not realize that while she has her sewing, and 
the girls their music and needlework, he, not being a 
lover of reading, should have some entertainment to 
make his home evenings attractive. So she scolds 
occasionally about his going out so much, and laments 
to the rest of the family over the disposition and habits 
that are developing In him, oblivious to the fact that it 
is caused by her own remlssness In one of her highest 
duties. Yet Mrs. It. is a very pleasant woman in so¬ 
ciety-refined, generous-hearted and hospitable. 

I thought I should enjoy a visit at her home, where, 
from the style In which they lived, I supposed comfort 
reigned. Her husband Is a genial man, her daughters 
lively and agreeable. 8he had often urged me to come, 
offering to send her carriage for me; so, one day, I 
went, and was surprised and pained to see the total 
lack of order, system or discipline maintained, and, 
therefore, the absence of all real comfort. True, we 
had a very pleasant morning, the girls, who are good 
musicians, contributing to my entertainment by sing¬ 
ing and playing on a sweet-toned piano, and Mrs. R. 
doing all that hospitality could suggest for my comfort; 
though I could not help noticing that things about the 
room were In a good deal of disorder. But at the din¬ 
ner-table, the youngest boy was so ill-behaved that he 
spoiled the enjoyment of the meal for me, and annoyed 
his mother greatly. 

After dinner, Alice, the younger daughter, was going 
out, and when she went to put on her walking things, 
neither her gloves or neck-tie could Tt>e found, and a 
ten or fifteen minutes’ search had to be gone through 
with for them—her mother helping. I was surprised 
at this, supposing she would have been taught to keep 
such things In their proper place, until a little later 
when Mrs. R. opened two of her own bureau drawers 
to bunt for something, and I saw the heterogeneous 
mass within. 

A certain receipt, which her husband had given Into 
her keeping, was wanted, and a grand search was 
made through drawers, wardrobe and trunk, before It 
could be found. This occupied nearly half an hour of 
time, kepther husband waiting, fretted him, of course, 
worried her and caused her to lose both patience and 
temper, as much as she would allow before a guest. 
Of course, every one was made uncomfortable, and, 
for awhile, I wished myself away. 

And this, I Judge, was a fair sample of a good many 
days in such a household. What kind of a looking 
fobric, think you, she is weaving, out of the abundance 
given her? 

Ml88 J. is a single lady, neither young nor very old. 
She has a comfortable independence, and lives alone, 
with the exception of a servant, in a house of her own. 
She has two married sisters, and a single brother, who 
lives with one of them. Both sisters have pleasant 
homes, with ehildren growing up around them, who 
are as good as ordinary children often are; and either 
would be glad to have her live with them. She has, 
besides, near relatives living In other places not very 
for away, bat she prefers remaining by herself; and 
does not keep a spare bed-room, because she thinks 
some of them would want to come and stay with her 
too often. She will not let her sisters’ children love 
her as they would like to do if she gave them encour¬ 
agement. Too many cross looks, or sharp words meet 
them, if a careless foot brings a little mud in on her 
carpet, or a merry laugh rings out too loud. Yet she 
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is very particular about having them come to see her 
often, and feels slighted and indignant if they do not. 
She is no gloomy recluse; she visits a good deal, and 
has company to dinner and tea when it suits her 
mood; but her thought seems to be only for herself, 
She does not go among the sick or poor to render any 
help. With health, means and freedom to act, she 
walks along a narrow, selfish way, shedding little 
brightness upon the path of others, and gathering little 
real happiness for her own. 

In -the same neighborhood lives another old maid, 
the guardian angel of the home in which she dwells. 
Her father keeps the tenderest spot in his heart for her, 
and she never tires of administering to his comfort. 
Her brothers and younger sister look up to her with 
warm affection, depend on her for their dally wants, 
and cqme to her with their little trials and Joys. Her 
invalid mother rests securely in the knowledge that 
household affairs will be well attended to, so long as 
her faithful daughter has them in hand. 

“ A tread-mill life,” you may say, hers is, for there is 
a ceaseless round of plain, homely duties to attend to, 
she has not much time for visiting or recreation, and 
no doubt is often weary both in body and spirit. But 
an unseen aureole encircles her brow, perceived by the 
angels, though not by those who walk beside her here, 
for she does her appointed work with a Christian 
cheerfulness and willingness which beautifies and en¬ 
nobles her life, and endears her to all around. 

What different looking fabrics will these two women 
have to spread at the feet of the Great Master-work¬ 
man for Ills inspection. Yes, we are all busy weavers, 
and often careless ones, too, throwing away many a 
bright thread which a little thought would have made 
us keep and weave in. 

I have seen people turn away with an impatient 
“no,” from a child who asked for a flower, though 
their bushes held enough and to spare. Or complain 
of bright, singing voices and happy laughter because 
they would rather be quiet, forgetful that the children 
have rights as well as themselves. Or I have seen them 
receive very ungraciously the viBit of some humble 
neighbor, who had few pleasures at home, and who 
perhaps wanted some little instruction about making 
or fitting a garment, simply because it would for a lit¬ 
tle while hike their attention from a book which they 
would rather be reading. And all seemingly uncon¬ 
scious that they were weaving dark threads into their 
web, when they might Just as easily have put bright 
ones. 

Then sometimes we are in too much haste to get 
along, or become too indifferent to what is passing 
around us t and forget to speak the encouraging word, 


to express the sympathetic thought, or show the kindly 
Interest which would help or gladden some other heart, 
and thus lose many a thread which would beautify our 
work. 

Oh, be careful, all ye weavers, remembering that you 
are weaving for eternity! 


OLD LETTERS. 

BT MBS. E. B. DTTFFKY. 

(See Engraving.) 

HE sun beats hotly down on hill and plain; 

The roses droop their heads at his fierce gaze; 
The cool shade of the grove I seek in vain; 
There is no coolness in these summer days. 

Not even my guitar can tempt my fingers, 

Nor book can charm the heavy hours away, 

The hand around the clock-face loiters—lingers: 

How shall I spend the slowly passing dayT 

Come mother, we will sit us down and read 
The cherished letters of tho by-gone years; 

This casket holds them; here they are indeed. 

Once read in Joy, or once baptised by tears. 

This package is for you; its yellowed pages 
Will take you backward to your girlhood’s prime; 

And while the package all your thoughts engages, 

1 turn to letters of a later time. 

How pleasant ’tis, and yet how sad—how sad. 

To read the letters of old friends once more— 

Letters whose coming made our hearts so glad— 

And then to think this frindship all is o’er! 

A friendship pledged for llfo, yet sudden broken. 

As snaps on my guitar a fragile string. 

With too great strain upon it; and no token 
But these few letters left; how vain a thing 

Is friendship! How the world grows cold. 

As one grows older! Drop them one by one 

In the waste-basket, they no longer hold 
Their early worth; their savor is all gone. 

This other package, tied with ribbon white. 

And a dead rose-bud crushed within its folds— 

This Is the record of a love as bright. 

As warm, as true, as pure, as earth e’er holds! 

A withered rose-bud, and a love now perished ! 
Perished with many a sigh and bitter ache 

Of heart! Why are these letters longer cherished t 
Burn, letters: silence, heart, you shall not break I 




HOW TO EAT ORANGES AND PINEAPPLES. 

N a communication to the Philadelphia Press, Mr. 
James W. Parkinson gives the following direc¬ 
tions for eating oranges and pineapples: 

“To eat an orange as it is done by the uninitiated Is 
to sacrifice more than half of the gratification and the 
benefit of which it is capable. To partake of this fruit 
to the best advantage, and with the highest enjoyment, 
it should never be eaten when it is first taken in hand. 
Both a preliminary course of procedure and an inter¬ 
vening lapse of time is called for. An orange should 
bo prepared the night previous, and eaten the follow¬ 
ing morning. 11 should be skinned, or rather Dartlally 
skinned over night, and be exposed to out-of-door air 
and out-of-door dews until time for breakfast. 

“ I have said that the orange should be partially, and 
not entirely skinned. It should be stripped only of the 
corrugated outside rind, and not peeled of the soft, 
chamois-like covering within. This can only be done 
with a very sharp knife, and that by small, successive 
chlppings. 


“ Having taken off the yellow overcoat of the orange 
and left on its white underooat, the next step is to 
dexterously cut off its head; that is, you shave off a 
slice of the top of the bruit as large, say, as a quarter of 
a dollar, leaving the pulp or meat exposed to the size 
of. say, a shilling. Place the fruit on wooden platters 
where it will be exposed to the air and the dews all 
night. It will be found in the morning that the white 
rind has become tough and entirely Juloe-tlght. 

“At the breakfast-table grasp your orange with a 
napkin, exactly as you would a newly-boiled egg, and 
as you eat an egg through its broken shell, so press the 
Juice of your orange through its cut rind. Hqneeze 
every drop into the mouth. Serve another orange, and 
still another, in the same way. And so keep on squeez¬ 
ing and sucking, sucking and squeezing. The more 
orange juice you swallow, the better for the stomach, 
the blood, and the entire man. No one need be afraid 
to thus dispose of a dozen oranges before breakfast. 
That this is the best time to partake of oranges is ad¬ 
mitted by all the most learned and experienced autho¬ 
rities who have ever written on the subject. 

“ This Is the time (before break that) that the Cabans 
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eat their own favorite fruit, and the process of prepa¬ 
ration practised by those Islanders is that which is 
above described. Gathering their oranges ripe from 
the trees before night, they prepare and expose, as 
above, to “ dew or sweeten ” them, as they phrase it. 

“ The Pineapple .—The one great and all-prevailing 
mistake in eating a pineapple, is to cut the fruit with a 
knife, instead of tearing it to pieces. If you cut hot 
bread, what is the effect? You damage both its flavor 
and its health (Illness. So you should tear a pineapple 
Instead of cutting it. What would you think of a man 
who should cut his grapes instead of crushing them? 
Equally unnatural is it to run a knife through a pine¬ 
apple. It should be torn Into bulky pieces, instead of 
being cut or sawed into thin slices. How this is to be 
done I now proceed to describe. 

44 Chip off the rough outside coat. Be carefhl not to 
cut into the inner skin, only pare off what I will call 
the ridges of bark. Now, with the sharp small blade 


of a knife scoop the 44 eyes ” out. Rest the apple firmly 
on its base, seising Its top sprouts, or, say. its 44 scalp, 7 * 
with the left hand. Run in a fork, near the bottom of 
the fruit, at an angle of about forty-five degrees, until 
it reaches the core. Press the fork down so as to tear 
off a piece of the fruit of the size of a largo mouthftil. 
Again insert your fork and again press down, and tear 
on another large bite. So continue until you have 
sundered all the fruit from the core or stem. 

44 The labor of preparation is done, and now begins 
the process and pleasures of eating. What Is the ad¬ 
vantage gained by this tearing and sundering process 
over the ordinary course of cutting the same fruit into 
slips with the knife? Crush one of these large hunks 
between your teeth, and the result will answer your 
own question. A larger mouthful of more luscious and 
highly flavored pineapple Juice will delight your palate 
and gurgle rejoicingly down your throat than you ever 
before imagined to be possible.” 


Ej A A. A- 1. A. A A. Al- X Ail A Al l XAA X AA i 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

T HAT travelling dresses should bo severely plain 
in their style, no sensible woman will deny. 
Fashion favors this plainness the present season. 
These dresses are so arranged that there Is little to 
crush or to catch dust. One or two shirred or knife- 
plaited flounces are admitted on the skirt, and some¬ 
times the same style of trimming Is repeated on the 
overskirt and sleeves. But a plain cording of silk is 
in better taste, since it will show less the marks of 
travel. 

Linen Is less used this season than heretofore for 
travelling costumes. Camel’s hair, mohair or serge, 
are the popular materials. Either of these oomblned 
with silk are very serviceable. 

Dust color and nut brown are the flavored combina¬ 
tions. A suit of dust-colored doth and nut-brown 
silk is one of the prettiest that can be worn. 

The basque or lacket to a travelling suit is usually 
short and round, tight fitting, or nearly bo, and made 
without any trimming around its lower edge, unless 
It be simple flat trimming or cord, since plaiting de¬ 
stroys the smooth outline over the hips. 

A linen duster is a necessary adjunct to a suit like 


this, to protect it from dust and cinders. These dusters 
are made with a slightly fitting back, and a loose front 
that may be buttoned close to the throat, or rolled back 
to form lapels. There should be a foldod hood, termi¬ 
nating In a tasselled point at the back, while an ordi¬ 
nary rolling collar confines it at the neck. Straps 
should bo sewed in at the seams under the arms, and, 
crossing at the back, be fastened with a buckle. The 
sleeves should be large, with square, deep cuflfe. These 
cuflfe may overhang the outside scam, and be tacked 
under buttons and simulated buttonholes. The collar, 
cuflfe, straps, pocket-lap, hood-lining and facing for the 
front, may be of plaided or checked linen, If the 
wearer’s taste so direct. The same wrap may be made 
of any material used for travelling-suits, though linen 
is lighter and cooler for summer use. 

The gloves and hat of a travelling-costume should 
correspond with the darker color of the suit, and the 
stockings should be striped with the two shades. 
Brown straw Is suitable for a travclllng-hat, while fine 
Lisle thread or silk gloves are more appropriate than 
kid ones. 

The travelling-dresses of children closely imitate, 
both in color and style, the dresses of their older com¬ 
panions. Chocolate is the predominant color. 



A Double Story. By George MacDonald. New 
York: Dodd A Mead. This Is one of Mr. MacDonald’s 
most charming efforts. It is ostensibly a fairy story, 
and will please both young and old; but, like his other 
fairy stories, it has been written in order to convey a 
moral lesson. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
plncott A Co. 

The Green Gate. A Romance. By Ernst Wich- 
ert. Translated from the German by Mrs. A L. Wister. 
translator of “Only a Girl,’* etc. Philadelphia. J. B. 
Lipplncott A Co. This is an exception to most of the 
German novels which we have hod the opportunity of 
examining. They, os a rule, were somewhat dull and 
heavy; while this is lively and entertaining, and will 
secure the reader’s attention from the first, and retain 
it to the end. The story is, moreover, unobjectionable, 
and we can cheerfully recommend it to our readers. 

Signa. A Story. By 44 Ouida,” author of 14 Strath¬ 
more,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipplncott A Co. We 
never have been an admirer of “Ouida’s” novels. 
They are objectionable In the extreme, and for that 
reason we can recommend them to the perusal of 
neither young nor old. The author displays that char¬ 


acteristic of a bad woman: an utter want of lhith In 
her own sex. She seems to strive to represent women 
as utterly heartless and devoid of principle. Even 
when she seeks to draw an Innocent character, her 
purity is simply the result of the want of opportunity; 
and she can conceive of no such thing as a steadfast¬ 
ness of principle which should keep a woman from 
evil in the midst of temptation. If this author had 
never published a hook, the world would be a better 
world to-day; since it is impossible to estimate the 
jcvil Influence which such books exert over the minds 
of the young. 

The Abuse of Maternity. By Elizabeth Edson 
Evans. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipplncott A Co. We wish 
our recommendation might secure for this book a wide 
reading, since the subject which it discusses is one 
calling for the earnest attention of all, both men and 
women. 


Breakfast. Luncheon and Tea. By Marion Har- 
Iand, author of “ Common Sense in the Household.” 
New York: Scribner. Armstrong A Co. Was there 
ever before published so practical and so useful a hook 
as this? We think not. It Is Just what every woman 
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needs, and what will help her through many a strait 
in housekeeping, at the same time that it makes that 
housekeeping seem more honorable and endurable in 
her eyes. We need common sense in the household, 
and though that Is the title of a previous work, the 
present volume may be considered as a farther instal¬ 
ment of the same common sense. It is a cook-book, 
and a series of essays on the practical and moral phases 
of housekeeping, at the same time. 

A Norseman’s Pilgrimage. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, author of “Gunnar.” New York: Sheldon 
A Co. This is a quiet, pleasantly told-love story, of 
which a Norwegian youth and an American girl are 
the hero and heroine. For sale in Philadelphia by 
Claxton, Remsen A Haffelflnger. 

Socialistic, Communistic, Mutualistic and Fi¬ 
nancial Fragments. By William B. Greene. Boston: 
Lee A Shepard. This is a collection of essays on various 
disconnected subjects, all of them of more or less in¬ 
terest to the public. They are written in a lively and, 
sometimes, saucy vein, but are neither very impres¬ 
sive nor valuable in subject-matter. They are, there¬ 
fore, likely to prove more amusing than profitable. 
For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. 

Christian Missions. By Rev. Julius H. Seelye, 
Professor in Amherst College. New York: Dodd A 
Mead. This volume contains a series of lectures on the 
various phases of the subject of foreign missions, and 
is one which will interest Christians generally. The 
subject isan important one, and is treated In this book 
In a masterly manner. For sale In Philadelphia by J. 
B. Lippincott A Co. 

Philadelphia and its Environs. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott A Co. This book of something more 


than a hundred pages, contains more illustrations than 
pages—Illustrations of buildings, or views in Fair- 
mount Park, all of them executed in the highest sty.e 
of the wood-engraving art, and that Is saying a great 
deal, when wood engraving is proving itself a formid¬ 
able rival to steel engraving. The book should be in 
the hands of every stranger who visits our city, while 
every citizen will, of oourse, wish to possess a copy. 

Ocean Bom; or, The Cruise of the Clubs. By 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee A Shepard. 

Wolf Run; or, The Boys of tho Wilderness. 
By Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee A Shepard. 

The first of these two volumes belongs to the “ Yacht 
Club” Series, and the second to the “Forest Glen" 
Scries of Juvenile books. We do not need to recom¬ 
mend them, for their merits are already sufficiently 
known. 

Ripples of Song. A Collection of Temperance 
Hymns and Tunes. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. This book has been 
prepared for the use of Sunday schools, bands of hope. 
Juvenile temples and other juvenile societies. Both 
music and words are such as will give general satis¬ 
faction. 

Hints and Helps in our Temperance Work. By 
Frances E. Willard, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. The author says, speaking of her work, that 
tho “Hints and Helps” “are the fruit of personal ex¬ 
perience, of conversations, letters from ladles and gen¬ 
tlemen prominent In the temperance work, and of a 
careful examination of documents and current tem¬ 
perance literature.” They will prove acceptable to all 
active workers in the temperance field. 


JIHkp* Jbjm rk g nt 


Hope for the Inebriate. 

HE third Annual Report of the “ Franklin Re¬ 
formatory Home for Inebriates,” situated at 
913 and 915 Locust Street, Philadelphia, gives a 
history of results in the work of trying to reform men 
who have fallen through intemperance, that cannot 
fail to surprise all who read It, and oonvlnoe the most 
skeptical that It is possible to reclaim inebriates and 
give them bock to society as good and usefal citizens. 

All efforts to save drunken men, previous to that in¬ 
augurated in the establishment of this Christian Home, 
have failed, except in a few instances, to produce per¬ 
manent reformation, while nearly one-half of those 
who have come under the influence of the “ Franklin 
Home” during the post three years are standing firm 
to-day! 

Our limited space will not permit us to give the large 
extracts from this deeply interesting Report which we 
should like to present to our readers. It embraces 
several reports in one—the Secretary’s Report; the Re¬ 
port of the Executive Committee In charge; the Report 
of the Auxiliary Board of Ladies; the Physician’s Re¬ 
port, and the Treasurer’s Report, besides an intro¬ 
ductory paper from the president, Samuel P. Godwin, 
Esq., and several pages of extracts from letters re¬ 
ceived from former inmates who have been restored 
to their families, and are again in business and doing 
well. 

The Report of Dr. Robert P. Harris, the attending 
physician, Is a paper of great value, and gives in care- 
fal detail an account of the treatment under which 
men are placed on entering the Home. We can give a 
single extract: 


“ After an experience with more than two hundred 
cases, we cannot but be astonished at the rapidity with 
which men recover from sickness of stomach, diarrhoea, 
loss of appetite, nervous tremors, wakefulness and 
alcoholic craving, when shut up by themselves, cut off 
from tobacco and stimulants, limited In the supply of 
water, fed with special regard to their ability to aigest 
and the requirements of their systems, and made to 
sleep soundly and well. We scarcely ever now have a 
case of prolonged or obstinate vomiting, since we have 
kept men from tobacco and put them upon a minimum 
allowance of water. Yesterday morning, an inmate 
admitted the previous day after a debauch of two 
weeks, complained of a feeling of nausea and inability 
to take his food; to-day he dined sumptuously, ate 
enormously at supper, reels remarkably well at bed¬ 
time, and will to-morrow have the liberty of the house 
after but two days of seciusion. We rarely find it ne¬ 
cessary to shut up an inmate for a longer time than 
three days, and have never, even in mnnla-potu, had a 
case under lock and key beyond the seventh day, and 
seldom after the fourth. It is also astonishing how 
quickly the thirst for whisky leaves the large majority 
of Inmates when treated without It, and under a nelief 
that the best permanent physical restoratives come 
from the provision dealer, rather than the apothecary. 
Every day teaches us that there is no remedy that ean 
take the place of food in building up the broken down 
system of an inebriate, whose exhaustion is in a large 
proportion of cases due, more or less to a forced 
starvation, induced by the effects of whisky in destroy¬ 
ing the appetite for a wholesome diet. We are obliged 
to resort to medicines as indications may require, nut 
they are generally more or less preparatory to enable 
the inmate to obtain the frill benefit of a nutritious 
diet. The appetite of a healthy inmate borders some¬ 
what upon trie marvellous, particularly for two or 
three weeks after he leaves the infirmary, and the gain 
in weight has in some instances reached nine pound* 
in a week. 

“I have frilly tried in the past the tapering off system 
and thought for a long period that it was the only safe 
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one; but have altered this opinion very materially, 
and am satisfied with the great Improvement Jn the 
results obtained. I never resort any more to the use of 
capsicum, highly peppered soups, hop tea, wormwood 
tea 6r other bitter decoctions. One serious objection 
to the gradual reduction of the use of whisky in any 
case in a reformatory home, is the fact that the appe¬ 
tite tor it is Just as much stimulated by the use of one 
drink as several, and the desire to obtain more can 
only be restrained by the secure confinement of the in¬ 
mate until some days shall have elapsed after the ad¬ 
ministration of the last drink*” 

The Report of the Auxiliary Board of Ladles, in 
which is given some account of their work, not only in 
the Home, but among the families of the men who 
have been inmates of the Home, cannot fiiil to be read 
with the deepest Interest. It shows how much is in¬ 
cluded in the sphere of this noble charity, and how 
much of its success is due to the earnest and untiring 
co-operation of the Ctu^styan women who have en¬ 
gaged in the work. 

The following are extracts from letters received from 
former inmates. The first is from a gentleman now 
living abroad, who, previous to his admission to the 
Home, had sacrificed means, position and happiness of 
himself, his wife and his children to the demon of in¬ 
temperance: 

“ I have great cause tor thankfulness to Almighty 
God for all His mercies, and for His infinite mercy in 
leading my footsteps to the 4 Franklin Home.’ No one 
needed Just such a place more than I, for no one has 
ever fallen lower from a higher estate than myself, and 
now, with God’s mercies insuring the most happy sur¬ 
roundings, with friends and relations rejoicing over 
my reformation and regeneration, I can only say from 
a sinoere, grateful heart! God bless the Franklin Home 
and all connected with it! When my beloved wife and 
myself bow before the Master, we never forget the 
Home, its managers and inmates.” 

Another, almost hopeless when he entered the Home, 
writes: 

44 It was so different at the Home from anything I 
had ever met or heard of, that I went away with more 
strength to resist than ever before. When I came to 
the Home I could not got a position in Philadelphia, 
nobody having confidence in me. Since then I have 
been engaged as foreman in a manufacturing establish¬ 
ment, by the very man that had discharged me several 
times for drinking, end have been with him a year. I 
fed more happy and contented now than any time in 
ten years, and ir I had a friend who I found this was 
taking hold of, I would bring him to the Home, for I 
believe any one that is sincere can be reformed, and I 
would recommend any man that needs and desires to 
reform to go to the Home, as I did.” 

A gentleman at the head of a large wholesale house 
In this city, writes: 

44 My heart is more with the Home than ever. I am 
as inflexible and resolute in my determination as the 
day I made my resolve, I have carried out the princi¬ 
ple of true temperance to the letter, and will never 
swerve to the right or the left, let come what may.” 

There is much that we should like to say about this 
noble ihstitution, and the work it has so far achieved, 
'but space will not permit. From a small and scarcely 
noted beginning three years ago, it has grown into 
large proportions, and achieved marvellous results. 
Public attention is being more and more drawn toward 
it, and public spirited men, who have the means and 
the souls to use them for humanity, are beginning to 
give liberally for its sustenance. It will need in the 
future large subscriptions to enable it to min liter to 
the large numbers of hopeless ones who, with a new 
hope quickening to their hearts, shall come to its 
doors, and cry out, as so many have done, 44 Take me 
imfor God’s sake!” May none be turned away for 
lack of room! But the Home is nearly full now, and 
must be enlarged without delay, or many will be lost 
who might be saved. 

A copy of this deeply interesting Report will be 6ent 
to any one desiring to receive it, if application is made 
to the Secretary, Mr. John Graff, No. 913 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. * 


The 11 Difficulties 99 Removed. * 

DITOR OF THE HOME— Dear Sib : I hope you 
will allow me to refer to the article In the Home 
for March— 44 Under Difficulties ”—and to explain 
how they have been 44 removed.” That women have, 
until very recently, been kept out of the professions 
simply because they were women, “Should,” as you 
say in the article referred to, 44 call a blush of shame to 
the fhee of every narrow-minded professor or member 
of a faculty, who obtrudes his little self In the way of a 
woman’s inborn right to enter upon any field or work 
for which God has given her a natural fitness.” And 
I am one who believes that one of the most proper 
44 fields ” for her to prepare herself to work in, outside 
of household duties, is the one to which your article 
has called our attention—that of medicine. And to 
show that they have about the same view of it, I will 
mention here that there are now forty-eight of them in 
the department of medicine and surgery in the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, situated in this city. 

This is a State Institution, managed by a board of 
regents, elected by the people. This board, becoming 
satisfied of the Justness of her cause, and believing that 
a trial might prove her ability to hold a position side 
by side with her brothers, opened their doors for the 
entrance of women several years since. The first one 
registering her name was a Miss Stockwell, of Kala¬ 
mazoo, Michigan, February 2d, 1870. There are now 
one hundred and thirteen women in the University, 
divided as follows: In the department of Literature, 
Science and the Arts, sixty; Medicine and Surgery, 
forty-eight; Law, three; Pharmacy, two. And I may 
add that the regular reports go to show that, generally, 
their ability and progress are equal to that of the men. 

There is also another point of considerable import¬ 
ance to some, and that is this, through the aid of the 
United States, by the appropriation of lands in an 
early day for educational purposes, and by State ap¬ 
propriations, the Regents have been able to offer the 
privileges of the University of Michigan, 44 without 
charge for tuition, to all persons, of either sex, who are 
qualified for admission,” no matter from whence they 
come. (The only charge made by the Board of Regents 
is a matriculation fee of ten dollars to residents of 
Michigan, and the sum of twenty-five dollars if from 
any other State or County—paid only once. Each 
student also pays the first year, and annually there¬ 
after until graduation, the sum of fifteen dollars if a 
resident, and twenty dollars if from any other State or 
County, which is applied toward the incidental ex¬ 
penses.) 

To remove all objections which have been heretofore 
raised against the study of anatomy in mixed classes, 
and yet 44 recognizing the equality of rights of both 
sexes to the highest educational advantages, the Board 
of Regents have made provision for the medical educa¬ 
tion of women, by authorizing a course of instruction 
for them separate, but in all respects equal to that 
heretofore given to men alone.” Both courses are 
pursued at the same time, and the conditions of ad¬ 
mission and of graduation are the same. 

Thus it may be seen that American women need no 
longer labor 44 under the difficulties” of going to Ger¬ 
many, and dressing In men’s apparel, in order to obtain 
a thorough medical education. 

The whole number of students in the University at 
this time will show its popularity. In the department 
of Medicine and Surgery there are three hundred and 
seventy; Law, three hundred and forty-five; Litera¬ 
ture, Science and the Arts, four hundred and sevehtj- 
six—one thousand one hundred and ninety-one. The 
terms of the two first-named departments close from 
the 25th to the 28th of March, the latter about the same 
time in June. All commence October 1st of each year. 

This is not written as an advertisement, nor with the 
knowledge, even, of the Regents, but purely for the 
benefit of the women, many of whom desire greater 
literary privileges than they can obtain where they 
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UvQior&t other college*; but I trust you will excuse 
me for saying, to stive myself the trouble of answering 
letters of inquiry as to the necessary qualifications for 
admission, cost of board, etc., that all inquiries should 
be addressed to H. D. Bennett, Steward of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and I will only add, 
that I hope the time is not for distant when the privi¬ 
leges of all universities and colleges will be opened 
alike to women as to men. 

A. W. Chase, M. D. 

Ann Arbor , Mich., March 13,1875. 

Mental Culture in Women. 

00 many women of fair culture and intelligence 
gradually lose, after marriage, their Interest in 
intellectual things and cease to grow’ mentally. 
The causes of this are various, but may chiefly be 
found in a too great absorption of the mind in domestic 
and maternal cares, and in too prolonged and wearying 
household duties, bringing as they must both mental 
and physical exhaustion. The loss which every woman 
sustains who thus ceases to grow intellectually, is 
always very great, and both husband and children are, 
in their measure, partakers of the loss. 

Referring to this subject, in a recent number of The 
Household , Mrs. Julia C. R. Dour, who always writes 
clearly and well no matter what the theme she touches, 
says: 

“The woman who, in the early days of her married 
life, lowers the standard Rhe had set up for herself in 
her girlhood, will find it very difficult to raise it again. 
If she loses the habit of reading, if she loses her quick, 
bright interest in whatever is going on in the world of 
science, and literature, and art, in the philanthropic 
and educational movements of the day, and in all the 
wide circles of human thought and human life, she is 
not likely to And it again. But some day she will wake 
up to find her own children for in advance of her, and 
her Influence over them waning rapidly. I do not 
mean, in the least, that she needs to keep pace with 
them in their studies, though even to do that is a good 
thing for both. She need not begin studying Greek 
verbs because her boys are 1 fitting for college.’ I refer 
simply to the general tone and habit of her life—to the 
atmosphere which surrounds her, and which she finds 
congenial. I refer to the habit of growth, without 
which a man or a woman will degenerate, Just as 
surely as the tree degenerates when it ceases to grow. 
It may live a long time—but mere life is something 
quite distinct from healthy growth. 

“Something is surely wrong in the plan of that life 
flrorn which Intellectual and spiritual culture is crowded 
out. The man who comes in from his office, his store, his 
farm, night after night, to find his house in nice order, 
an inviting supper waiting for him, his children clean 
and well-clothed, but his wife so tired that she would 
go straight to bed if she could—Alas! she cannot, be¬ 
cause, as I have said, there is her work-basket full to 
overflowing—may make up his mind that there is a 
mistake somewhere. I am making no plea for idle¬ 
ness, no plea for mere pleasure-seeking. Every wife, 
high or low, rich or poor, in palace or in cottage, should 
strive to be a * helpmeet 1 to her husband. But being a 
helpmeet does not mean being a mere drudge. It does 
not mean working like a galley-slave for one’s board 
and clothing—poor clothing, too, very often. It does 
not mean the sacrifice of all a woman’s tastes, and the 
loss of all her bloom and freshness. And more than 
all, it does not mean a rude awakening from all the 
happy dreams that were hers when she placed her 
hand in that of the man she loved, and went out into 
the world with him. Some husbands and wives are so 
busy that they have no time to love each other, no 
time for the interchange of the small, sweet oourtesles, 
without which wedded life is like the salt that has lost 
its savor.” _ 

Atlantic City. 

R APID express trains have made this attractive 
seaside resort almost a suburb of Philadelphia, 
and during the hot summer months many of our 
business men reside there with their families, going 
down in the afternoon and returning to the city in the 
morning. The large number of fine cottages which 
have been built there during the past few years, give 
the place an elegant appearance. Atlantic City is be¬ 
coming more and more a favorite resort for the people. 
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BUTTERICKS PATTERNS. 

“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Butterlck A Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books oontalninga large number of pattern-* 
for ladies’ ami children's dresses, from which to select, 
will bo sent on application. 

See iit'iv patterns in this numtjer of Home Magazine, 
with prices. 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to scale 
the Bize desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the age, as the patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and It is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be careful to make no mistake In the number of the 
pattern wanted, as no change can be made after the pat¬ 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction._ 

GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 

Or Magical Beautifier, and his MEDICATED 
SOAP, are among the most popular cosmetics of the 
day. They are the preparations of Dr. T. Felix Gou- 
raud, 48 Bond Street, New York, and are for sale by 
druggists generally. 

JStmlt-Jimpitg Jbjmrhroti. 

We fibre below a list of new books, published since am test 

Issue, any of which will be mailed, postage free, on receipt 
’ of the price. 

The U ndivine Comedy, and other Poems. By Count 
Sigismund Kraslnski (the Anonymous Poet of Poland.) 
12mo. Fine cloth, 82.25. 

Wyneote. By Mrs. Thomas Erskine. (Leisure 
Hour Scries.) 81.25, 

A Norseman’s Pilgrimage. By H. H. Boyesen. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Four Years in Ashantee. By the Missionaries 
Ramseyer and Kuhne. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Constantinople. From the French of Thoopbile 
Gautier. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The Green Gate. A Romance. From the German 
of Ernst Wlcbert, by Mrs. A. L. Wister, Translator of 
“ The Old Mam’solle T s Secret,” “ Gold Elsie,” “ Hulda.” 
etc. 12mo. Fine cloth, $1.75. 

The Abuse of Maternity, Through Its Rejection 
and through Its Unwise Acceptance. By Mrs. 
beth E. Evans. 12mo. Fine cloth, $1.00. 

Morford’s American Guide. Short Trip Guide to 
America. By Henry Morford. Edition or 1875, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged. 16mo. Bound in cloth, blue and 
gold, $1.00. 

Breakfast, Luncheon and Tea. By Marian Har- 
land. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

A Double Story. By George MacDonald. ISA o. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Shiftless Folks. An Undiluted Love Story. l2mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. * 

A Woman in Armor. By Mary Hartwell. 12mo. 
Cloth, 81.50. 

Art Life and Theories of Richard Wagner. By 
Edward L. Burlingame. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Otto’s Introductory Reader. By Edwmtl SL 
jeynes, M. A. 12mo. Cloth. 
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E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 



LADIES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see First Page ) 


Since the introduction of batistes, probably no 
oilier goods have been so popular for cool costumes. 
The fabric possesses all the brightness and nearly tho 
same transparency as lawn or organdie, and being in 
buff or ecru colors or in stripes of white and color, 
does not need so frequent laundrying as the goods 
just mentioned. The variety represented is a gray- 
and-whitc stripe—tho thicker line being of the dark 
color. 

The skirt is made of plain batiste, and was cut by 
pattern No. 3587, price 30 cents. It has a front 
gore, two side gores and a full back breadth, gathered 
at the top and held in position midway to the bottom 
by tapes underneath. The picture fully delineates 
the arrangement of the trimmings, which are formed 
of the material. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the 
garment for a lady of medium size Gf yards of ma¬ 
terial, twenty-seven inches wide, will be required. 

The over-skirt is a very pretty model for ike goods 
reprsented. as well aa for other materials. The 
apron is draped vciy high at tho side-back by up¬ 


ward-turning plaits, which terminate beneath tho 
long draped sashes forming the back. The label 
gives directions for Bashes to bo tied in a knot, but 
the method here illustrated is in quite as good taste. 
The pattern used in cutting tho over-skirt, is No. 
3417, price 25 cents. It is in 9 sizes for ladies from 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and requires 4 yards 
of material, 27 inches wide, to make the garment for 
a lady of medium size. 

The fichu worn with the over-skirt is made of the 
same material, and was cut by pattern No. 2846, 
price 20 cents. Both it and the over-skirt are de¬ 
corated with a pretty lace especially adapted to the 
goods. Tho pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure, and requires 1^ yards of 
27-inch-wide material to make the garment for a 
lady of medium size. 

To complete the costume, yards of the skirt ma¬ 
terial will bo required for the plain waist worn be¬ 
neath tho fichu. It is cut by pattern No. 3577, price 
10 cents, which is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. 


Back View. 

MISSES’ GABRIELLE OYER-DRESS. 

No. 4018.—Tho over-dress hero pictured is very a miss of 13 years. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
fashionable, and can be made of any dress material; misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 25 
44 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, being required for cents. 
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MISSES’ FICHU WRAP. 


No. 4004.—The pretty little pattern illustrated, is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and can be used for any suit mate¬ 
rial. Of any goods, 27 inches wide, 2 yards will bo necessary to make 
the garment for a miss of 13 years. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE, OPEN AT THE BACK. 


No. 4010.—Tho novel and stylish pattern above 
illustrated, is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 io 46 
inches, bust measure, and costs 35 cents. To make 
the garment for a lady of medium size 5£ yards of 


goods, 27 inches wide, will bo required. The 
pattern is very handsomo for silk, or cashmere, 
with velvet or silk sleeves and trimmings, to bo 
worn over a silk skirt. 














E. BUTTE RICK A CO.’S PATTERNS. 


Front View. 


Hack View. 


LADIES’ LOOSE BASQUE. 


No. 4002.—Tho pattern to this comfortable gar¬ 
ment, is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 4G inches, 
bust measure, and costs 30 cents. To make the gar¬ 
ment for a lady of medium size, 3 J yards of goods, 


27 inches wide, will be necessary. For house wear 
in the morning, this is quite a pretty style, and it can 
be made of any material the taste suggests, and 
decorated to harmonize. 


Ft out View. 


Back View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE, AVITII PLAITED BACK. 


No. 4014.—To make this garment for a lady of 
medium size, 3 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, with 
$ yard of silk, will be required. The pattern is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 


measure, and costs 30 cents. The cuffs, and the plaited 
strip over tho back, can be of another shade of the 
material, or of silk or velvet, with corded edges. The 
buttons should correspond. 


4002 


4002 


4022 

Front View. 


GIRLS’ SHOULDER CAPE. 

No. 4022.—This little garment is one of 
tho season’s favorites in wraps. To make it 
for a girl of 7 years, If yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, will he necessary. The pattern 
is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 0 years of age, 
and costs 20 cents. 


4022 

Bach 17. ir. 
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Front View. Back View. 

GIRLS’ BASQUE, OPEN AT THE BACK. 

No. 4027.—The pattern to the little basque here 
illustrated, is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 0 years of 
age, and costs 20 cents. To make the garment for a 
girl G years old If yard of goods, 27 inches wide, will 
l>e necessary. 


No. 401.").—To make this blouse for a boy of 7 
years, 2£ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be re¬ 
quired. The pattern is in 8 sizes for boys from 3 to 
10 years of age, and costs 25 cents. 
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Back View. 


Back View. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE, OPEN AT 
TIIE BACK. 

No. 4005.—The garment rep¬ 
resented is one of the latest ca¬ 
prices. The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 40 
inches, bust measure, and costs 
30 cents. To make the basipio 
for a lady of medium size, 2£ 
yards of goods. 27 inches wide, 
will bo required. 


LADIES’ POINTED BASQUE. 

No. 3991.—The pattern to this 
stylish garment is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 40 inches, 
bust measure, and costs 30 cents. 
To make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, 3| yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, will bo 
necessary. 


Front Vieio. 


Front View. 
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4029 

front View . 


GIRLS’ SKIRT, WITH OVER¬ 
SKIRT ATTACHED. 

No. 4029.—This engraving repre¬ 
sents a novel and convenient method 
of combining two nocessary garments 
in one pattern. To make the skirts 
for a girl of 6 years, 4 yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, will bo required. The 
pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 
to 9 years of age, and costs 25 cents. 


4029 

Back View. 


BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED SACK OVER-COAT. 

No. 4017.—In cutting the snug fitting garment il¬ 
lustrated, 2f yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be 
required for a lad of 9 years. The pattern is in 9 
sizes for boys from 4 to 12 years of age, and costs 25 
cents. 


BOYS’ SUIT. 

No. 4007.—This little suit is charming for a young | 
boy. To make it for a lad of 4 years, 3| yards of 
goods, 27 inches-wide, will bo required. The pattern 
is in 5 sizes for boys from 2 to 6 years of age. Price, [ 
25 cents. 


3989 

Front 1 'it w. 


LADIES’ CUT-AWAY SACK, 
WITH HALF-FITTING 
BACK. 

No. 3989.—To make the 
charming garment hero illus¬ 
trated, for a lady of medium 
size, 3$ yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, will bo required. 
The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and costs 30 cents. 


4011 

Front View. 


4017 

Back View. 


4007 

Front View. 


4007 

Back View. 


Back View. 
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front View. 


Back View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 4013.—The pattern to this neat and fashion- goods, 27 inches wide, will bo required. Tho style is 
able basque, is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 4G suitable for any material from grenadine to velvet, 
inches, bust measure, and costs 30 cents. To make and can bo trimmed to suit tho taste. It is also 
the garment for a lady of medium size, 3£ yards of pretty for two shades of the same goods. 


Back View. 


Front View. 


LADIES’ OYER-SKIRT. 


No. 4001.—This garment can bo made of any from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and costs 30 
goods, now fashionable, and of material, 27 inches cents. This skirt would bo pretty with facings and 
wide, 3} yards will be required, to mako it for a lady trimmings of velvet, and completed with a silk 
of medium size. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies skirt with velvet decorations. 
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Front View. Bach View. 4003 


BOYS' OVK11-C0AT, WITH DIAGONAL FRONT. (URLS' APRON. 

% 

No. 400G.—The }>at t<*rn illustrated by tlicso en- No. 400?*.—To make the pretty and useful little 
gravings is in 8 sizes for boys from -5 to 10 years of garment illustrated, ouo yard of material, 27 inches 
ace. Of any material 27 inches wide, 2$ yards will wide, will bo required fora trirl of 5 years. The 
he required to make tlio coat for a boy of 7 years, pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 0 years of age. 
Price of pattern, 23 cents. Price, 15 conts. 



MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 4034.—The pattern 
to this pretty little skirt, 
is in S sizes for misses from 
8 to 15 years of age, and 
costs 25 cents. To make 
the garment for a miss of 
13 } cars, ?*$ yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, will be 
required. A merino skirt 
cut in points, bound with 
velvet and underlaid with a 
ruffle of thin muslin, would 
bo pretty for party wear. 


Front View. 


t?f~ NOTI(’K.-Wc arc \-ontw for the Kale of E. BfTTTERlCK A: CO’S PATTERNS, and 
will nend any kind or tdze of them to any addretw, post-paid, on receipt of price and 

T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St.. Phila. 
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BRESCIA. 

T HE traveller in Italy should not fail to visit 
Brescia, a city of Lombardy, situated on the 
river Garza, and upon the line of railway 
from Milan to Venice. Though it is an ancient 
city, and bears about it the evidences of its 
antiquity, it has still kept pace with modern 
times, and is now beautiful and flourishing; the 
remains of its early existence only serving to ex¬ 
cite the interest and curiosity of the traveller. 

The city is surrounded by ramparts, once 
strongly fortified; but now the fortifications are 
dilapidated and dismantled. These surrounding 
walls have five gates, through which pass the 
thoroughfares leading to different adjacent cities, 
von. xliii.—37. 


There is here an old cathedral,, built in tlve 
seventh century, and called the Duotno Vecchio. 
In it are still retained some ancient tombs ami 
paintings, the latter of little value, save as object* 
of euriosity to the art student. 

The new cathedral, or Dnomo Nuovo, was com¬ 
pleted hi 18$>. • The sire of the dome is next to thajt 
of the cathedral at Florence. It is built entirely of 
white marble, and is a most imposing edifice, 
towering above ay the surrounding buildings. In 
front of the cathedral is a fountain, with an alio 
gorical statue of the city. 

The Duomo Vecchio is not the only ancient re¬ 
ligious edifice which the city contains. There are 
several churches dating back to a very remote 
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period, which have been repeatedly renovated, 
and are now in a good state of preservation. In 
these churches are found some very valuable 
paintings, by Titian, Paul Veronese, Moretto, and 
other famous Italian painted. A temple dedi¬ 
cated to Saturn formerly occupied the site of the 
church of St. Afra. 

In 1820, excavations brought to light a fine tem¬ 
ple of white marble, with Corinthian columns, and 
.with most remarkable architecture, which was 
built in honor of Hercules, in the year 72. The 
masonry is magnificent, and many portions of the 
temple are still perfect. About the same time a 
bronze statue of victory was discovered. A vast 
number of relics, such as Roman inscriptions, 
fragments of architecture and ancient manuscripts, 
have been preserved in a museum fitted out within 
the walls of this ancient temple. 

There are two towers in the city, the Torre deV 
Ch'ologia and the Torre del' Palata. The former 
shows the course of the sun and moon on a large 
dial, and the hours are struck by two men of metal. 

A library founded by Cardinal Quirini, in 1750, 
contains thirty thousand volumes, including valu¬ 
able ancient manuscripts. One of the most inte¬ 
resting relics is a copy of the Gospels, in gold and 
silver, produced in the ninth century. 

The building now used for public offices and 
prisons was formerly a palace, commenced in the 
eleventh century and completed in the twelfth. 
It is of brick, and of a peculiar style of architec¬ 
ture. It contained many interesting historical 
objects, and some excellent paintings, previous to 
the invasion of the French. 

The Mneeo Civico , or public museum, is crowded 
with works of art. Among them is a celebrated 
picture by Raphael, representing our Saviour 
crowned with thcrns. This museum was founded 
by Count Torsi. 

Brescia took the oath of fidelity to Venice in 
1421. It was captured by the French during the 
league of Cambray, and was shortly afterward re¬ 
taken by storm in 1512. Since that period it has 
shared the vicissitudes of the various Italian 
cities, suffering especially during the revolution 
of 1849., 

ALEXANDRIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
POMPEY'S PILLAR. 

BY C. 

T HE ancient city of Alexandria was founded 
three hundred and thirty years before 
Christ, and was at one time the most 
splendid city in the world. It was named from 
its founder, Alexander the Great, and was the 
centre of science and commerce. It rose to great 
eminence as a seat of learning, and became not 
more fqmp t us for the extent of its commerce and 
wealth tlmn for its literature and philosophy. The 
circumference of the city was fifteen miles, and 
one-fourth of the entire area was covered with 
temples,-palaces and^public buildings. The city 
lost but little of its ; spl6ndbr even after its subjec¬ 
tion to the Roman empire; it was then next to 
Rome, and first in its trade with India. For 
nearly a thousand years, Alexandria controlled 


the trade with India; but when the discovery of 
the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
was made, the city began to decline, and at last 
from a population of six hundred thousand it was 
reduced to six thousand. Its library of seven 
hundred thousand volumes surpassed any other 
ancient library. The four hundred thousand vol¬ 
umes which were in the library of the Museum 
were accidentally destroyed by fire in the war 
with Julius Caesar, and the three hundred thou¬ 
sand in the Temple of Serapis were destroyed by 
command of the Calif Omar some time in A. D. 
640. The ancient city of Alexandria was on the 
main land, where its ruins cover a vast extent of 
country. The most interesting remains now are 
the catacombs at the Necropolis, Cleopatra’s 
Needles and Pompey’s Pillar. 

The modern city is built on a peninsula, which 
anciently was the Island of Pharos, and on the 
isthmus connecting it with the main land; it is the 
first seaport of Egypt, and is near the west branch 
of the Nile, on the Mediterranean. It is not only 
the first seaport of Egypt, but the ch*ef seaport 
and naval station of Europe. It is nominally sub¬ 
ject to tne Sultan, but is governed by Mohammed 
Ali, who rules with despotic sway. He has estab¬ 
lished school and colleges, and is introducing the 
arts, learning and civilization of European nations, 
and in the new streets and squares it has the 
aspect of a European city, but the Turkish quarter 
is irregular and dirty. In the French part are 
many good streets, and they have a fine square 
outside of the city. Fine country houses line a 
part of the ancient canal, where the consuls of 
foreign nations mostly reside. The city has many 
handsome public buildings. A castle, called 
Farillon, serves as a landmark to sailors, and re¬ 
places the famous Pharos of antiquity. Alexan¬ 
dria is an important station in the overland route 
to India. The railroad, which has been con¬ 
structed to Cario, contributes to the prosperity of 
both cities. It has regular steam communication 
with nearly all the different civilized ports on the 
globe. 

In visiting Alexandria, Pompey’s Pillar first 
engages the attention of travellers, it is situated 
nearly a mile from the southern gate. It is of 
marble, or red granite, and is sixty feet in circum¬ 
ference, and rests on two layers of stone bound 
together with lead. The column is one hundred 
and fourteen feet high. It is well polished, and 
only a little injured on the eastern side. When 
seen from a distance, nothing can surpass the 
majesty of this monument, it overtops the town, 
and serves as a signal for vessels. One can never 
be tired of admiring its beauty. Eight men once 
ascended to the top of Pompey’s Pillar. A kite 
was flown over it, the string of which lodged on 
its top when it fell on the other side; then a rope 
was fastened to the string and drawn over the 
pillar, by which the men ascended. The discovery 
that they made was of some value; but for their 
evidence, people would not have known that there 
was formerly a statue on this pillar, one foot and 
ankle of which still remain. The statue must 
have been of a gigantic size to have appeared of a 
man’s proportions at so great a height. 
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CATHERINE OF ARRAGON. 

BY £. CHARDON. 

HERE is scarcely a character in English 
history around which more of interest clus¬ 
ters than Catherine of Arragon, the first 
wife of Henry VIII. And the one who gives his 
attention to this lady’s unhappy story, yields her 
all the more of his sympathy, inasmuch as her 
misfortunes did not come upon her through any 
fault or indiscretion of her own. Her name stands 


youthful couple were exceedingly popular, he 
winning grace by his sweetness of temper and 
proficiency of learning, and she by her beauty, 
modesty and accomplishments. They were as¬ 
signed a separate residence, where they kept a 
miniature court. But in four months after his 
marriage the boyish bridegroom suddenly died, 
and Catherine was left a widow while yet barely 
fifteen. 

After various negotiations, In which Henry VII. 
managed to make a good bargain with the Spanish 




pure and untarnished beside that of her profligate 
husband. 

Catherine was the fourth daughter of Ferdinand 
of Arragon and Isabella of Castile, whose names 
are inseparably linked with that of Columbus, the 
discoverer of America. In her fifteenth year she 
was brought to England, to be united in marriage 
with Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII. 
Her youthfUl husband was but a boy of fourteen, 
and some months younger than herself. Their 
marriage was celebrated at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
amid the greatest pomp and ceremonies, ban- 
quetings and rejoicings of the populace. The 


monarch, Catherine was promised in marriage to 
Henry, her brother-in-law, now heir apparent to 
the throne. Henry was much younger than her¬ 
self; and as the marriage could not be solemnized 
until he had completed his fourteenth year, she 
was retained during the years of waiting as a 
hostage of the good faith of Spain. A few years 
afterward Henry reached that age, when his first 
act was to enter a protest in due form, 44 that ho 
had neither done, nor meant to do anything which 
could render the contract made during his nonage 
binding in law.” This his father, the king, ex¬ 
plained to mean that it was only to free his son 
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of all previous obligation, that the contemplated 
marriage might be entered into with their own! 
free will and accord. But historians seem to 
think that its real object was, by making the mar¬ 
riage seem uncertain, to force the Spanish king to 
submit to the pleasure of the English king in cer¬ 
tain projects which he had in view. 

It was not until Catherine had been seven years 
a widow, and was herseif twenty-five years of age, 
and Henry nearly eighteen, that they were mar¬ 
ried. Henry VII. had meantime died, and Cathe¬ 
rine’s husband was now king, styled Henry VIII. 
Their coronation immediately followed their mar¬ 
riage. 

Both the king and queen were great favorites 
with their subjects, and for several years the king 
boasted of his happiness in possessing so amiable 
a consort She bore him three sons and two 
daughters, all of whom died in infancy, except 
Mary, who afterward ascended the throne. But 
his wife being so much older than himself, and 
subject to infirmities of health which possibly de¬ 
creased her attractiveness, he began after a time to 
tire of her.. He was also disappointed that there 
was no male heir to the throno. 

In 1522, thirteen years after the royal marriage, 
Anne Bolcyn, a young and beautiful woman, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boloyn, who had been a 
maid of honor to Queen Claude of France, was ad¬ 
mitted into the household of Catherine in a similar 
capacity. Says Lingard: “ Her French education 
gave her a superiority over her companions; she 
played, and danced, and sang with more grace 
than any other lady at court; and the gayetv of her 
conversation, with the vivacity of her disposition, 
attracted a crowd of admirers.” 

King Henry speedily became one of these. But 
Anne was as discreet as she was fair. She could 
not be his wife, and she would not be his mistress. 
Months and years rolled by, and still found the 
maiden obdurate. Then Henry began to consider 
whether it was not possible to annul his former 
marriage. He pretendod to be suddenly seizod 
with scruples about the propriety of his marriage 
with Catherine, since she had been the widow of 
his brother. He applied to Pope Clement for a 
divorce, or for a decree which should annul his 
marriage; but tho pope persistently refusod to 
grant either decree or divorce. 

Catherine protested against the course of her 
royal husband with all the dignity becoming a 
queen and the daughter of a king. She had ex¬ 
plained to her the objections which Henry urged 
against the validity of the marriage, and was ex¬ 
horted to enter a convent. But she replied that it 
was not for herself that she was concerned, but for 
one whose interests were more dear than her own; 
that the presumptive heir to the crown was hor 
daughter Mary, whose right should never be 
prejudiced by the voluntary act of hor mother. 

Finally, in 1533, King Henry, finding his ap¬ 
peals to the pope all in vain, took upon himself 
the responsibility to declare his former marriage 
null and void, and contract a marriage with Anne. 
This marriage was privately performed, knowing, 
as the king so woll did, that it would bring a storm 
upon his head when it should become known. 


Parliament afterward, by the direction of Henry, 
j recognized the marriage, while Cranmer officially 
declared that Henry and Anne were and had been 
joined in lawful matrimony. 

Queen Catherine was plready banished from the 
court, and forbidden to assume royal titles; but 
the latter injunction she openly disregarded, and 
persisted in styling herself queen, and her daugh¬ 
ter princess, until the day of hor death. She was 
separated from her daughter, whom she was for¬ 
bidden to see even upon her death-bed. 

But if Queen Catherine suffered gross wrong 
and injustice, she was amply avenged in the course 
of time. She died on January 8, 1536, and in less 
than four months she was followed to the grave 
by her successful rival. But their end was very 
different. The divorced queen died peaceably in 
her bed, while Anne Boleyn was beheaded upon 
the scaffold, having been devoted to such a fate 
probably for the three-fold reason that she gave 
no male heir to the throne, that she had aroused 
the jealousy of her royal husband, and that, fur¬ 
thermore, he was already ensnared by a fairer 
face. 

Catherine’s daughter eventually succeeded to 
her father's throno; and, strange to say, she was 
succeeded in turn by the daughter of the ill-fated 
Anne Boleyn—Elizabeth. 

Ludovico Falier, a Venetian ambassador to the 
English court during the reign of Henry VIII., 
gives the following personal description of Cathe¬ 
rine: “My lady the queen is low of stature, in¬ 
clining to corpuloncy. A handsome woman, of 
great repute, upright, and full of goodness and 
devotion. She speaks Spanish, Flemish, French 
and English. She is beloved by the Islanders far 
more than any queen they have had. She is forty- 
five years old, thirty of which have passed since 
the death of hor first husband.” 


PREPARING FOR MARRIAGE. 

BY MABY W. CABELL*. 

[Note.—T he following conversation, held between 
Mrs. Cameron, a middle-aged lady, her son Gordon, a 
sage of twenty-five, and her two nieces, aged respec¬ 
tively thirteen and fifteen, was taken down short-hand 
by tho invisible and ubiquitous reporter of authors, 
and it is hoped may prove interesting to the readers.] 

RS. CAMERON (to her niece*.)— Well, 
Kate, you and Annie aro quite late this 
evening. I began to think we would l>o 
disappointed in having you to tea with ns. 

Katk. —We stopped, on our way, to see one of 
our schoolmates, Lilly Barnwell, intending to stay 
only fifteen minutes; but she carried us up-stairs 
to see her sister Fannio’s trousseau, and by the 
time she had finished showing it to us, it was twi¬ 
light, so we had to hurry in order to get here 
before dark. 

Annie. —Oh, aunt. Miss Fannie’s trousseau is 
perfectly elegant. I never saw one so complete. 
Lilly says several of their friends have told thorn 
that they had never seen a young lady so woll 
prepared for her marriage. 

Gordon. —I don’t consider Miss Fannie Barn¬ 
well well prepared for marriage by any means. 
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Kate. —Oh, cousin, you arc very much mis¬ 
taken. She has the greatest variety of beautiful 
dresses, bonnets, laces, gloves, parasols and all 
sorts of nice things. 

Gordon. —Preparing for marriage is not so 
easy and simple a thing as you seem to sup¬ 
pose. 

Annie. —Oh, I know it is not. The way things 
are made now, it takes thirty yards of silk to 
make a dress, and then the quillings, and puffings, 
and kilt plaitings are very troublesomo and elabo¬ 
rate. 

Gordon. —You need not give me a list of all 
these things, for when you get on this topic, 
you are talking in X and Y, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned. 

Kate.- -If you don’t know anything about such 
matters, why should you criticize Miss Barnwell’s 
preparations? 

Gordon. —In regard to marriage, I see that the 
trousseau occupies the same place in your mind 
that pop-crackers used to hold in my estimation 
of Christmas. They covered the whole foreground 
in my heathenish little mind, despite my. good 
mother’s teachings, and I had a vague feeling that 
Christmas was instituted as a season for tiring off 
pop-crackers, till on reaching the mature ago of 
six or seven, I commenced attaching a deeper 
significance to the season. 

Mrs. C.—You must not be satirical to your 
cousins, my son. Remember how young they 
are and do not expect them to have rational ideas 
on the subject as yet. I doubt if you were any 
wiser at their age. 

Gordon. —Not as wise, for I could not have told 
the difference betweon a trousseau and a trouba¬ 
dour. 

Kate {slightly offended.) —I am not quite so 
simple as you suppose, Cousin Gordon. I know 
very well that the trousseau is not the only prepa¬ 
ration necessary for marriage. The house has to 
be built, or bought, or rented, tho silver, china, 
house linen and furniture to bo gotten, unless the 
couple go to boarding. 

Gordon. —Very true, Kate, and yet the young 
couple need another and a better kind of furniture 
than any upholsterer can provide. 

Kate. — I don’t know where they will find it, 
then. 

, Annie. —Really, cousin, I can’t understand you 
at all. Ever since you got back from college you 
have taken the greatest pleasure in trying to puzzle 
Kate and myself. 

Mrs. C.—Gordon, you really must explain your 
enigma to these bewildered young ladies. 

Gordon. —So I will, after a while, but first I will 
propound another one, by pointing out a young 
lady whose preparations for marriage I consider 
complete. 

Kate. Who, cousin? 

Gordon. —Our Cousin Constance. 

Annie.—S he has not had time yet 

Gordon. — She has been preparing a long 
time. 

Kate. —She began her shopping only two weeks 
ago, cousin. 

Gordon. —When I spoke of her preparations, I 


had no reference to trousseau , silver, furniture nor 
anything of tho sort 

Annie. —What can he mean? Do you know 
aunt? 

Mrs. C.—I think I do. He refers to her char¬ 
acter, her habits, her acquirements, all of which 
have been long and gradually fitting her to assume 
a post which, faithfully fulfilled, is sacred, beautiful 
and vitally important. 

Gordon.— My very thoughts, mother. Did you 
never notice, Kate, how “sweet and serviceable” 
Constance is in her father’s household? 

Kate.— Yes, indeed. I have often noticed it. 

Mrs. C.—There is no better guago of what kind 
of a wife and mother a young woman will make 
than to see what kind of a daughter and sister she 
is. One who, like Constance, is a loving and 
sympathizing companion to her parents and her 
elder brothers and sisters, whilst she is all that is 
tender and patient to her little brothers and sisters, 
gives good evidence of being prepared to be mis¬ 
tress of a household of her own. 

Gordon. —Yes, and in addition to being very 
sweet-tempered, Constance is a very cultivated, 
well educated woman, and, therefore, fitted to bo 
not only a loving, but a rational and intelligent 
companion for her husband, to enter into and 
sympathize with all his plans and purposes. And 
while her accomplishments are not brilliant, they 
are sufficiently thorough to give much pleasure in 
the home circle. Her music, for instance, is full 
of sweetness and sympathy. Hor voice is sug¬ 
gestive of spring, and her touch of rippling water, 
so her music is sufficiently tine to bring a train of 
sweet, pleasant, restful images. 

Mrs. C.—And sho is also “ learned in gracious 
household ways,” to quote from your favorite 
Tennyson. She is exquisitely neat and orderly 
and has the true womanly instinct of keeping 
everything clean and beautiful around her—a sort 
of taste and tact which do more toward refining 
and adorning life than any other faculty—in short, 
a kind of—what shall I say? 

Gordon. — Womanliness , mother, for that covers 
the whole ground. Oh, the exquisite sweetness, 
and delicacy, and grace of that nameless quality 
or combination of qualities wo call womanliness! 
It encompasses a woman like a halo or like a 
flower-scented vernal atmosphere, bringing along 
with it all the sweetness, the loveliness, the poetry 
of life. 

Kate.— Go on, cousin, you are so much plea¬ 
santer when you talk that way than when you are 
teasing us. 

Gordon. —If you want to read a true and beau¬ 
tiful picture of womanliness, read Coventry Pat¬ 
more’s “ Angel in the Household.” You women 
of the nineteenth have no more valiant knight 
espousing your cause than he. 

Mrs. C.—Yes, his poem is as pure and sweet as 
a white lily. Wordsworth, too, gives a sweet pic¬ 
ture of womanhood in a little poem entitled “ A 
Portrait” Hand me that volume of Words¬ 
worth’s poems, Annie, and I will road it out 
{Reads.) 

Gordon.— Yes, that is a fine poem, especially 
the second stanza: 
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“ I saw her upon a nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman, too— 

Her household motions, light and free, 

With steps of virgin liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet, 

A creature not too bright nor good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

Transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 

Whenever I find such a woman I shall say to 
her 44 My queen, my queen!” 

Mrs. C.—I am glad to see you have such true 
and high views of womanhood, my son. A man’s 
appreciation of womanhood may be taken as an 
index of his progress in the attainment of a true 
and noble manhood. 

Gordon. —I should be glad to think it was so in 
my case, mother. When I see a fresh, lovely 
young girl, moving quietly about a household, 
giving a poetry to everything she touches, now, 
as she passes along, looping a curtain with a new 
grace, now arranging a little nosegay of fresh 
flowers to brighten up a dingy room, or doing 
some of the many nameless little witcheries 
whereby a womanly woman repairs the wastes of 
life and makes the desert blossom like a rose, I 
feel an unspeakable reverence for womanliness. 

Mrs. C.—Every womanly young girl, should it 
be her fate to have her life rounded and completed 
by the love of a truly manly man , may re-enact 
the history of Una and the lion—for the lion in a 
man’s nature, which is lashed into rag© by harsh 
collision with hostile forces, is subdued and tran¬ 
quillized only by the exquisite sweetness and 
purity of a womanly woman. 

Gordon.— But, mother, for fear we should be 
shooting over the heads of these lassies, 44 let us 
return to our last topic but one,” as they say in 
44 Alice in Wonderland.” I will now explain my 
enigma to the girls—I mean my remarks about 
Miss Barnwell—though if they can reason by 
analogy, it is hardly necessary to explain what I 
mean by not being prepared for marriage when I 
have defined w’hat I mean by being prepared for it. 

Kate.— But any way, cousin, I would rather 
have you explain. 

Gordon.— Well, then, I mean that Miss Barn¬ 
well is a woman who loves fashion, gayety and 
admiration as the opium-eater loves opium, and, 
except when under the stimulus of these, she is 
restless and dissatisfied. The seclusion of home 
(and every couple ought to have some periods of 
this, though they should have to sna*ch them 
forcibly from the thronging claims of outer life) 
would be irksome to her, while to a truly wo¬ 
manly nature they would be sweet and sacred; 
for, as a beautiful writer of the day says, “ Every 
woman who wishes to keep her ideals sacred, still 
to keep herself the repository of the most beauti¬ 
ful virtues and divinest inspirations of humanity, 
who wishes to lead man back into Eden and to 
nourish and water from the fountain of her own 
heart the tree of life that is yet to bud and grow, 
must find and keep the privacy of a home.” 

Mrs. C.—And married life, under the happiest 
auspices, requires self-suppression and self-abne¬ 
gation, which it would be difficult for such a wo¬ 


man as you describe Miss Barnwell to give. A 
true marriage is undoubtedly the highest ami 
happiest condition of humanity; yet it is tar from 
being an Arcadia where you have nothing to do 
but to indolently sit and quaff the proffered cup of 
happiness. It requires faithful and arduous effort 
on both sides to make it a life of peace and blessed¬ 
ness, and those persons who enter it untutored in 
habits of self-command and self-abnegation, have 
many trials ahead of them. 

Gordon. —The next time you spend an evening 
with us, I will improve your minds (I know you 
won’t come soon) by reading you Ruskin’s 
44 Queen’s Gardens;” and if that does not make 
one love and understand true womanliness, no 
human writings can. Yon didn’t know you were 
a queen, did you, Kate ? Well, aocordiug to Rus- 
kin, you are. 

“ O queen, awake to thy renown.” 

Mrs. C.—Yes, and have a garden that must be 
kept filled with beautiful and fragrant flowers— 
all the nameless sweetnesses and refinements with 
which a true woman knows how to fill her home. 

Gordon —Before leaving the subject, I would 
explain to these young ladies that I intended to 
throw no obloquy on the trousseau which has fur¬ 
nished the text for this evening's discourse. A 
woman is not only excusable for dressing well, 
but absolutely I consider it her duty to dress as 
handsomely and tastefully as her means will 
allow, not only as a brde, but in all the phases of 
her existence. Shabby, careless dressing are in¬ 
congruous with loveliness and refinement, so far 
be it from me to throw disrepute on trousseaux* 
I merely meant that the trousseau, taken sepa¬ 
rately and singly, was not an adequate preparation 
for married life. 

Mrs. C. —Yes, the bride who would, in the 
highest sense, fulfill the holy calling of wifehood, 
must be clothed with 44 a wedding garment” not 
woven with hands. The highest and best prepara¬ 
tion a woman can make for married life (or for 
single, if Providence should so decree her lot), is 
to cultivate those spiritual affections for the good 
and true which till the heart and life with flowers 
and fragrance. Without this preparation on both 
sides, no stable happiness can be expected, no 
matter what beauty, graces, accomplishments or 
wealth the couple may possess. If the love of 
married partners be not founded on that rock, 
which if> Christ, it will crumble and fall away, and 
great will be the ruin thereof, when youth and 
beauty fade, when the fleeting fancy of the ex¬ 
ternal mind vanishes, when trial and care assail 
the man and woman. I might justly say about 
the love of married partners what Carlyle says 
about friendship, that 44 it were not possible, save 
i n a mutual devotedness to the good and the true; 
otherwise it were but a hollow league.” 

Gordon. —Well, girls, you have had a lecture, 
followed up by a sermon. I hope your views are 
enlarged and your minds edifled. 


Genius, when not under the control of virtuous 
principles, is very apt to pursue a wayward course, 
to the injury not only of its possessor, but also of 
socioty. 
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ANIMALS MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE/ 

A RECENT volume by Rev. J. G. Wood, en¬ 
titled “Bible Animals,” tarnishes to 
Bible students a complete description of 
the habits, structure and uses of every living crea¬ 
ture mentioned in the Scriptures, and explains all 
those passages in the Old and New Testaments in 
which reference is made to beast, bird, reptile, 
fish or insect. There are over one hundred illus¬ 
trations in the book, many of them of superior ar¬ 
tistic excellence. Through the courtesy of the 
publisher, we are permitted to use some of these 
line illustrations in this article, which is chiefly 
made up of extracts from Mr. Wood’s exceeding¬ 
ly interesting volume. Frequent reference is 
made in the Scriptures to camels, and the author 
devotes a chapter to them. We give our readers a 
tail-page engraving. The picture illustrates the 
words of Isaiah s “ They will carry their riches 
upon the shoulders of young asses, and their 
treasures upon the bunches (or humps) of camels.” 

“ In this picture,” says Mr. Wood, “ are repre¬ 
sented two of the ordinary camels of burden, as 
they appear when laden with boughs for the Feast 
of Tabernacles. The branches are those of the 
Hebrew pine, and, as may be seen, the animals 
are so heavily laden with them that their forms 
are quite hidden under their leafy burdens. The 
weight which a camel will carry varies much, 
according to the strength of the individual, which 
has given rise to the Oriental proverb, * As the 
camel, so the load.’ But an animal of ordinary 
strength is supposed to be ablo to carry from five 
to six hundred pounds for a short journey, and 
half as much for a long one—a quantity which, as 
the reader will see, is not so very great when the 
bulk of the animal is taken into consideration. It 
is remarkable that the camel knows its own 
powers, and instinctively refuses to move if its 
correct load be exceeded. But when it is properly 
loaded, it will carry its burden for hours together 
at exactly the same pace, and without seeming 
more fatigued than it was when it started.” 

The camel is first mentioned in the Bible in 
Gen. xii., 16, where it says of Abram: “ He had 
sheep, and oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants, 
and maid-servants, and she-asses, and camels.” 

The camel is exceedingly valuable to the wan¬ 
derer of the desert, since its powers of endurance 
are so great; and Abraham, who lived exactly liko 
a Bedouin sheikh of the present day, might well 
count his riches by the number of camels he pos¬ 
sessed. We may as well quote from the volume 
before us, since in so doing we shall give our 
readers a clearer idea of the book itself Speak¬ 
ing of Abraham, it says: “ When the son of his 
old age was desirous of marrying a wife of his own 
kindred, we find that he sent his trusted servants 
with ten of his camels to Mesopotamia, and it was 
by the offering of water to these camels that Ro- 
bekah was selected as Isaac’s wife (see Gen. xxiv., 

•Wood’s Bible Animals.— A description of the 
habits, structure and uses of every living creature 
mentioned in the Scripture. Illustrated with over one 
hundred new designs. By Bev. J. Q. Wood, author of 
“ Homes without Hands,” etc., etc. Bradley & Garret- 
son, Philadelphia. (Bold by subscription only.) 


10-19). In after days, when Jacob was about to 
leave Laban, these animals are mentioned as an 
important part of his wealth: * And the man in¬ 
creased exceedingly, and had much cattle, and 
maid-servants, and men-servants, and camels, 
and asses ’ (Gen. xxx., 43). Then, in Exod. ix., 3, 
one of the severest plagues with which Egypt was 
afflicted was the disease which fell upon the camels 
in common with the other cattle. 

“ It is thought worthy of mention in the sacred 
narrative that Job had three thousand, and after¬ 
ward six thousand camels (Job i., 3, and xlii., 12); 
that the Midianites and Amalekites possessed 
• camels without number, as the sand by the sea¬ 
side for multitude (Judges vii., 12); and that the 
Reubenites, when making war against the Hagar- 
ites, took from them fifty thousand camels—ex¬ 
actly the very object of such wars in the same land 
at the present time. 

“ They were valuable enough to be sent as 
presents from one potentate to another. For ex¬ 
ample, when Jacob went to meet Esau, he gave 
as his present two hundred and twenty sheep, the 
same number of goats, fifty oxen, thirty asses and 
sixty camels, i. «., thirty mothers, each with her 
calf They were important enough to be guarded 
by men of position. In 1st Chron. xxvii., 30, we 
find that the charge of David’s camels was con¬ 
fided to one of his officers, Obil the Ishmaelito, 
who, from his origin, might be supposed to bo 
skilful in the management of these animals. 
Bochart, however, conjectures that the word Obil 
ought to be read as Abal, i. e., the camr 1-keeper, 
and that the passage would therefore read as fol¬ 
lows: ‘Over the camels was an Ishmaelitish 
camel-keeper.’ ” 

The Mosaic law forbids the use of the camel for 
food, since it does not divide the hoof, although it 
chews the cud. But, except by the Jews, the 
flesh is eaten throughout Palestine and the neigh¬ 
boring countries. The flesh of the camel, to the 
European, is rather unpleasant, being tough, 
stringy and without much flavor. The hump is 
considered the especial delicacy, and is always 
offered to the chief among the guests. 

Mr. Wood gives the following fact in regard to 
the camel: “ The reader is probably aware that, 
even in the burning climate in which it dwells, 
the camel is able to go for a long time without 
drinking—not that it requires less liquid nourish¬ 
ment than other animals, but that it is able, by 
means of its internal construction, to imbibe at 
one draught a quantity of water which will last it 
for a considerable time. It is tarnished with a 
series of cells, into which the water runs as fast as 
it is drank, and in which it can be kept for some 
time without losing its life-preserving qualities. 
As much as twenty gallons have been imbibed by 
a camel at one draught, and this amount will 
serve it for several days, as it has the power of 
consuming by degrees the water which it has 
drank in a few minutes. * * * Many persons be¬ 
lieve in the popular and erroneous idea that the 
camel does not require as much water as other 
animals. He will see, however, from the fore¬ 
going account, that it needs quite as much water 
as the horse or the ox, but that it possesses the 
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capability of taking in at one time as much as 
either of these animals would drink in several 
days. So tor from being independent of water, 
there' Ifc nd animal that requires it more, or dis¬ 
plays a stronger desire for it. A thirsty camel 
possesses the power of scenting water at a very 
great distance, and, when it does so, its instincts 


conquer its education, and it goes off at fhll speed 
toward the spot, wholly ignoring its rider or 
driver. Many a desert spring has been discovered 
and many a life saved by this wonderful instinct, 
the animal having scented the distant water wheu 
its rider had lost all hope, and was resigning him¬ 
self to that terrible end, the death by thirst. The 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, OR BEHEMOTH OP SCRIPTURE. 


sacred Zemzem fountain at Mecca was discovered 
by two thirsty camels.” 

“ Behold now behemoth which I made with 
thee!” says Job, in the eleventh chapter and fif¬ 
teen th verse. The Jewish Bible gives the following 
version of the same chapter: 


“Behold now the river-horse, which I have 
made with thee: he eateth grass like an ox. 

“ Lo now, his strength is in his loins, and his 
vigor is in the muscles of his body. 

“ He moveth his tail like a cedar: the sinews of 
his thighs are wrapped together. 
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44 His bones are pipes of copper; his bones are 
like bars of iron. 

44 He is the chief of the ways of God: he that 
made him can alone reach his sword. 

“ That the mountains shall bring forth food for 
him, and all the beasts of the field play there. 

“ He lieth under wild lotuses, in the covert of 
the reed and fens. 

“Wild lotuses cover him with their shadow; 
willows of the brook compass him about. 

“Behold, should a river overflow, he hasteth 
not: he feels secure should Jordan burst forth up 
to his mouth. 

“ He taketh it in with his eyes: his nose pierceth 
through snares.” 

Our author concludes that this behemoth or 
river-horse can be no other than the hippopotamus, 
which, though it is not now found in Syria, may 
have, at some remote date, frequented the Jordan 
and other rivers of that country, since remains of 
extinct species of hippopotamus have been found 
in countries where they are now unknown. 

Mr. Wood devotes much space to an analyzation 
of this chapter, in the endeavor to prove that, from 
the description given, the beast spoken of can be 
no other than the hippopotamus. “ That the hip¬ 
popotamus was known to the ancient Jews is cer¬ 
tain. After their sojourn in Egypt they had 
necessarily become familiarized with it; and if, as 
most commentators believe, the date of the book 
of Job be subsequent to the liberation of the 
Israelites, there is no difficulty in assuming that 
Job and his companions were well acquainted 
with the animal.” It is certain that behemoth 
cannot mean the elephant, sinoe the description in 
no wise suits that animal. It must have been 
some amphibious beast, which “ate grass” and 
lay hidden among the reeds of the river bank. 

The owl is frequently mentioned in the Scrip¬ 
tures. Mr. Wood gives numerous quotations in 
which it is referred to. In the picture, which is 
taken from the pages of this work, there is a repre¬ 
sentation of the European eagle owl, and the 
Egyptian eagle owl. The latter is seen with its 
back toward the spectator, grasping in its talons a 
dead hare, and with ear-tufts erect in looking 
toward the barn owl, which is contemplating, in 
mingled anger and fear the proceedings of the 
larger bird. Near them is perched a raven, in 
order to carry out more fully the prophetic words, 
“The owl also and the raven shall dwell in it.” 
“ From generation to generation it shall lie waste; 
none shall pass through it forever and over. But 
the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it; the 
owl also and the raven shall dwell in it: and He 
shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion and 
the stones of emptiness. And thorns shall come 
up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof: and it shall be an habitation of 
dragons and a court for owrls. The wild beasts of 
the desert shall also meet with the wild beasts of 
the island, and the satyr shall call to his fellow; 
the screech owl also shall rest there, and find for 
herself a place of rest. There shall the great owl 
make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and gather 
under her shadow” (Isaiah xxxiv., 10-15). 

“Several hebraists,” says Mr. Wood, “have 


thought that the word With” which is sometimes 
used in the original, and interpreted owl, 44 merely 
represents some mythological being, like the 
dread lamia of the ancients, a mixture of the mate¬ 
rial and spiritual—too etherial to be seen by day¬ 
light, and too gross to be above the requirements 
of human food. The blood of mankind was the 
food of these fearful beings, and, according to old 
ideas, they could only live among ruins and desert 
places, where they concealed themselves daring 
the day at the bottoms of wells, or the recesses of 
rock-caverns, and stole out at night to seize on 
some unlucky wanderer, and suck his blood as he 
slept. The reader may remember that even our 
very imperfect version of the 4 Arabian Nights’ 
repeatedly alludes to this belief, the evil spirit 
being almost invariably represented as dwelling 
in ruins, rocky places and the interior of wells. 
Although it is very possible that the prophet may 
have referred to some of the mythological beings 
which were so universally supposed to inhabit de¬ 
serted spots, and thus to have employed the word 
lilith as a term which he did not intend to be taken 
otherwise than metaphorically, it is equally pos¬ 
sible that some nocturnal bird may have been 
meant, and in that case the bird in question must 
almost certainly have been an owl of some kind.” 

We quote further from the book: “ In the Old 
Testament there are soveral passages wherein is 
mentioned the word chasidah . We will take these 
passages in their order. In the first place, we find 
that the chasidah is enumerated in Lev. xi. f 19, 
among the unclean creatures. 4 And the stork, 
the heron after her kind, and the lapwing, and the 
bat* The parallel passage in Dent, xiv., 18, has 
precisely the same words. Next we have the 
passage In Job xxxix., 13: 4 Gavest thou the 
goodly wings unto the peacocks? or the feathers 
of the chasidah and ostrich?’ (marginal reading!. 
Next we come to Psalm civ., 16, 17: 4 The trees of 
the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, 
which He hath planted, where the birds make 
their nests: as for the chasidah, the fir-trees are 
her house.’ 

44 Passing to the prophets, we find that Jeremiah 
uses the same word: 4 Yea, the chasidah in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the 
turtle and the crane and the swallow observe the 
time of their coming; but my people know not 
the judgment of the Lord.’ 

44 The last mention of the word occurs in Zech. 
v., 9: ‘Then lifted I up mine eyes, and looked, 
and, behold, there came put two women, and the 
w ind was in their wings; (for they had wings like 
the wings of a chasidah;) and they lifted up the 
ephah between the earth and the heaven.* 

“We learn from these passages that, in the first 
place, the chasidah was certainly a bird, as it is 
mentioned in connection with other birds, and is 
said to have wings and feathers. Our next busi¬ 
ness is to find out what particular bird is meant 
by the chasidah. It is evident from the passage 
in Jeremiah that it is a migratory bird; from that 
in the Psalms, that it builds its nest upon a fir- 
tree ; and from those in Job and Zecheriah, that it 
is a large-winged bird. These details very much 
narrow the question, which is still further limited 
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by the fact that we have already identified the 
crane and the heron. The authorized version in¬ 
variably renders the word chasidah as stork; and 
is undoubtedly right; though the septuagint has 
no less than four different translations, reading it 
as ‘heron* in one place, ‘pelican* in another, 
* hoopoe ’ in another, and in the fourth instance 
leaving the word untranslated, but grsecised into 
into the form of cwteto.** 

“ According to some writers the name of chasi¬ 
dah, signifying benevolence, was given to the 
stork because it was supposed to be a bird remark¬ 
able for its filial piety; * For the storks in their 
turn support their parents in their old age: they 
allow them to rest their necks on their bodies 
during migration, and, if the elders are tired, the 
young ones take them on their backs.* According 
to others, the name is given to the stork because 
it exercises kindness toward its companions in 
bringing them food; but in all cases the derivation 
of the word is acknowledged to be the same. 

“ Partly in consequence of this idea, which is a 
very old and almost universal one, and partly on 
account of the great services rendered by the bird 
in clearing the ground of snakes, insects and gar¬ 
bage, the stork has always been protected through 
the East, as it is to the pre¬ 
sent day in several parts of 
Europe. The slaughter of 
a stork, or even the destruc¬ 
tion of its eggs, would be 
punished with a heavy 
fine; and in consequence of 
the immunity which it en¬ 
joys, it loves to haunt the 
habitations of mankind. 

“In many of the conti¬ 
nental towns, where sani¬ 
tary regulations are not 
enforced, the stork serves 
the purpose of a scavenger, 
and may be seen walking 
about the market-place, 
waiting for the offal of fish, 
fowls and the like, which 
are simply thrown on the 
ground for the storks to eat. 

In Eastern lands the stork 
enjoys similar privileges, 
and we may infer that the 
bird was perfectly familiar 
to both the writers of the 
various scriptural books in 
which it was mentioned, 
and to the people for whom 
these books were intended. 

“ When they settle upon 
a tract of ground, the storks 
divide it among themselves 
in a manner that seems to have a sort of system 
in it, spreading themselves over it w ith wonderful 
regularity, each bird appearing to take possession 
of a definite amount of ground. By this mode of 
proceeding, the ground is rapidly cleared of all 
vermin; the storks examining their allotted space 
with the keenest scrutiny, and devouring every j 
reptile, mouse, worm, grub or insect, that they | 


can find on it. Sometimes they will spread them¬ 
selves in this manner over a vast extent of coun¬ 
try, arriving suddenly, remaining for several 
months, and departing without giving any sign of 
their intention to move. 

“ The wings of the stork, which are mentioned 
in Holy Writ, are very conspicuous, and are w ell 
calculated to strike an imaginative mind. The 
general color of the bird is white, while the quill 
feathers of the wings are black; so that the effect 
of the spread wings are very striking, an adult 
bird measuring about seven feet across when fly¬ 
ing. As the body, large though it may be, is com¬ 
paratively light when compared with the extent 
of wing, the flight is both lofty and sustained, the 
bird flying at a very great height, and, when 
migrating, is literally the ‘stork in the heavens.* 

“Like the swallow, the stork resorts year after 
year to the same spots; and when it has once fixed 
on a locality for its nest, that place will be assur¬ 
edly taken as regularly as the breeding-season 
comes round.** 

Thus the same nest will serve as the home for 
successive generations. In the countries where 
the storks abide, this fact is so w r ell recognized 
that the birds come to be considered as in some 


GECKO AND CHAMELEON. 

sort belonging to the families near which their 
nests are found, and their return is hailed with 
every demonstration of joy. So that the stork can 
find a fiat, firm platform for its nest, it seems to 
care little whether that nest be upon a tree, a crag 
or building. Sometimes they select old ruins, 
and sometimes breeding-places are provided for 
them in or near inhabited houses. 
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THE LOCUST. 



The young of the stork are quite helpless when 
hatched, and are most ungainly little beings, with 
their long legs doubled under them, unable to 
sustain their round and almost naked bodies, 
while their large beaks are over gaping for food. 

One of the most curious reptiles known to man 


is the chameleon, which is very plentiful in the 
East, and especially in the Holy Land. There is 
a reference to this creature in Leviticus xi., 3>): 
“ And the ferret, and the chameleon, and the snail 
and the mole.” 

Mr. Wood himself had a chameleon for several 
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months, and thus enjoyed exceptional opportuni¬ 
ties for observing the habits and peculiarities of 
the reptile. He says: “ When the chameleon 
wished to pass from one branch to another, it used 
to hold firmly to the branch by the tail .and one 
hind-foot, and stretch out its body nearly hori¬ 
zontally, feeling about with the other three feet, as 
if in search of a convenient resting-place. In this 
curious attitude it would remain for a consider¬ 
able time, apparently suffering no inconvenience, 
though even the spider-monkey would have been 
unable to mantain such an attitude for half the 
length of time.” 

There is not room in this article to quote the 
complete description of tho habits and appearance 
of this little creature; but it will not do to pass 
unnoticed what our author says of its special pecu¬ 
liarity, its faculty of changing its color. “Tlio 
reptile does not necessarily assume tho color of 
any object on which it is placed, but sometimes 
takes a totally different color. Thus, if my cha¬ 
meleon happened to come upon any scarlet sub¬ 
stance, the color immediately became black, cov¬ 
ered with innumerable circular spots of light 
yellow. The change was so instantaneous that, 
as it crawled on the scarlet cloth, the color would 
alter, and the fore-part of tho 
body would be covered with 
yellow spots, while the hind¬ 
er parts retained their dull 
black. Scarlet always an¬ 
noyed the chameleon, and it 
tried to escape whenever it 
found itself near any sub¬ 
stance of the obnoxious hue. 

Tho normal color was un¬ 
doubtedly black, with a 
slight tinge of gray. But in a 
short time the whole creature 
would become of vivid ver¬ 
digris green, and, whilo tho 
spectator was watching it, 
the legs would become 
banded with rings of yellow, 
and spots v and streaks of the 
same color would appear on 
the head and body. When 
it was excited either by anger 
or by expectation—as, for 
example, when it heard a 
large fly buzzing near it—tho 
colors were singularly beau¬ 
tiful, almost exactly resem¬ 
bling in hue and arrange¬ 
ment those of the Jaguar. Of 
all the colors, green seemed 
generally to predominate, 
but the creature would pass 
so rapidly from one color to 
another, that it was scarcely possible to follow the 
various gradations of hue.” 

“ Of the locusts,” says Wood, “ there are several 
species in Palestine, two of which are represented 
in the accompanying plate. Those on the ground 
are the common migratory locusts (oedipoda mi- 
gratoria), while those on the wing, which have 
long heads, are a species of t,Tixalis. At least four 


species of locust are mentioned in tho Scriptures, 
one of them being tho beotle of the authorized 
version; and it is probable that one or two words 
which are differently rendered in the authorizod 
version are either names of difforent species of 
locusts or are synonyms of tho same species.” 

Sometimes this insect is spoken of as a grass¬ 
hopper. “ For they came up with their cattle and 
their tents, and they came as grasshoppers for 
multitude; for both they and thoir camels were 
without number; and they entered into tho land 
to destroy it.” The word locust would be here 
more appropriate, since, while grasshoppers may 
inhabit a certain spot and do great damage, locusts 
go forth like an invading army, causing utter 
destruction. 

Solomon speaks of the presence of locusts as 
among the most terrible calamities that can befall 
a country, and classes it with famine, drought, 
pestilence and siege. Their are numerous other 
passages in tho Bible which refer either to their 
destructiveness, to their unnumbered hosts or to 
their migratory habits. 

“Mr. Gordon Cumming once saw a flight of 
locusts. They flew about three hundred feet from 

the ground, and came on in thick, solid masses, 


THE HOB1CET. 

forming one unbroken cloud. On all sides noth¬ 
ing could be seen but locusts. The air was frill of 
them, and the plain was covered with them, and 
for more than an hour the insect army flew past 
him. When the locusts settle, they eat with such 
voracity that the sound caused by their jaws cut¬ 
ting the leaves and grass can bo heard at a great 
distance; and even the young locusts, which have 
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no wings, and are graphically termed by the 
Dutch colonists of Southern Africa ‘Voet-gan- 
gers,’ or foot-goers, are little inferior in power of 
jaw to the hilly developed insects. 4 As long as 
they have a favorable wind, nothing stops the pro¬ 
gress of the locusts. They press forward just like 
the vast herds of antelopes that cover the plains of 


THE SCORPION. 

Africa, or the bisons that blacken the prairies of 
America, and the progress of even the wingless 
young is as irresistible as that of the adult insects. 
Regiments of soldiers have in vain attempted to 
stop them. Trenches have been dug across their 
path, only to be filled up in a few minutes with the 
advancing hosts, ovef* whose bodies the millions 
of survivors continued their march. When the 
trenches were filled with water, the result was the 
same; and even when fire was substituted for 
water, the flames were quenched by the masses of 
locusts that fell into them.* ” 

The hornet is frequently referred to in the 
Scriptures. In Exodus we find the passage: 
44 And I will send hornets before thee, which shall 
drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite and the Hittite 
from before thee.” A similar passage occurs in 
Deuteronomy; and again in Joshua we are told 
that, 44 And I sent the hornet before you, which 
drave them out from before you, even the two 
kings of the Amorites; but not with thy sword 
nor with thy bow.” 

“The hornets of Palestine,” says Mr. Wood, 
“and the neighboring countries, are far more 
common than our own hornets in England, and 
they evidently infested some parts to such an ex¬ 
tent that they gave their name to those spots. 
Thus the word Zoreah, which is mentioned in Josh, 
xv., 33, signifies the 4 place of hornets.’ 


44 They make their nests in various ways; son* 
species placing them underground, and othen 
building in the shape of a balloon hanging from 
the limb of a tree, and merely sheltering them 
from the elements by a paper cover. Such nests 
as these would easily be disturbed by the animals 
which accompanied the Israelites on their jour¬ 
neys, even if the people 
were carefiil to avoid them. 
In such a case, the irritated 
insects rush out at the in¬ 
truders ; and so great is the 
terror of their stings, that 
men and beasts fly promis¬ 
cuously in every direction, 
each only anxious to escape 
from the winged foes.” 

44 Scorpions are exceed¬ 
ingly common in Palestine, 
and to a novice are a con¬ 
stant source of terror until 
ho learns to be accustomed 
to them. The appearance of 
the scorpion is too well 
known to need description, 
overy one being aware that 
it is in reality a kind of 
spider that has the venom 
claw at the end of its body, 
and not in its jaw. As to 
the rendering of the word 
alcrabbim as scorpions, 
thero has never been any 
doubt. 

“Theso unpleasant crea¬ 
tures always manage to 
insinuate them selves in 
some crevice, and an ex¬ 
perienced traveller is cautious where the scorpion^ 
are plentiful, and will never seat himself in thv 
country until he has ascertained that no scorpions 
are beneath the stones on or near which he is sit¬ 
ting. Holes in walls are favorite places of refug? 
for the scorpion, and are very plentiful, the mud 
walls always tumbling down in parts, and afford¬ 
ing homes for scorpions, spiders, snakes and other 
visitors. The venom of the scorpion varies much 
in potency, according to the species and size of t be 
creature, some of the larger scorpions being abk 
to render a man ill for a considerable time, and 
even to kill him if he should be a sensitive sub¬ 
ject So much feared were the scorpions that one 
of the chief privileges of the apostles and their 
immediate followers was their immunity from the 
stings of scorpions and the bite of venomous ser¬ 
pents. It is said, however, that after a person has 
been stung once by a scorpion, he suffers compara¬ 
tively little a second time; and if he be stung 
three or four times, the only pain that he suffers 
arises from the puncture.” 

The scorpion is frequently mentioned in Holy 
Writ Ezekiel gives an image of desolation when 
he says: 44 And thou, son of man, bo not afraid of 
them, neither be afraid of their words, though 
briars and thorns bo with thee, and thou do?: 
dwell among scorpions.” “If a son shall ask an 
egg, will he offer him a scorpion?” (Luke xL, 
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“ The prevalence of the scorpion in Palestine 
and its neighborhood may be inferred from the 
fact that a wady or pass between the south end of 
the Dead Sea and Zion was named after it. The 
southern boundary of Judah is said to be at Maaleh 
Akrabbim (Josh, xv., 3). Now the literal trans¬ 
lation of these words is 1 the ascent of scorpions,’ 
or the scorpion pass.” 

We have selected several of the many illustra¬ 
tions of this work, and have made numerous brief 
extracts, in order to give our readers some idea 
of its style and scope. The book is a large one, of 
nearly seven hundred pages; and, as we have 
already mentioned, every animal, bird, reptile or 
insect mentioned in the Bible, is here described at 
length, and the passages in which their names 
occur explained to the reader. 

FANCIES. 

BY ALICE HAMILTON. 

EOPLE say that tales of fairies, 

Though enchanting, are not true; 

Ah! methinks they fail to render 
Unto fairy tales their due. 

Would you keep the peach from blushing? 
Banish from the plum its gloss ? 

Rob the grape of all its lustro, 

Thinking they had borne no loss? 

What is it that makes the poet 
More beloved than other men ? 

Why, because the weird, strange fancies 
Are beyond the common ken. 

Our best critics are our children; 

Tales and poems they love best 

Have the ring of worth and merit, 

There can be not better test. 

Children! love your knight and ladies; 

Look for elves in forests old! 

When you see the shining rainbow, 

Look you for a pot of gold! 

Try your fortunes by the daisies! 

“ Rich man, poor man, beggar, thief,” 

Lay the wish-bone o’er the doorway! 

Find the magic clover leaf! 

Look you over your right shoulder, 

When the moon is slight and new, 

It may be the wish you utter 
Some sweet future may bring true. 

Cherish all your pure, sweet fancies, 

Keep your heart from growing cold; 

You may keep your heart so mellow 
That you never can be old. 

There is no greater work on the earth than that 
of developing everything in man, of bringing it into 
harmony, of holding it back from wrong-doing, 
and pushing it forward to positive excellence. Ho 
builds a great thing who builds a pyramid; but ho 
builds a greater thing who builds a character. 


A LEGEND OF NORSELAND. 

BY 8. J. D. 

HEY tell a Norseland legend thus—Odine, 
king of his clan, 

Journeyed with all his strong, brave sons— 
for so the story ran— 

In search of Ur da, deathless fount, immortal life 
for man! 

They wandered far, nor found the prize—death 
reigned on every shore; 

At length a raging stream they reach, whose deep, 
black waters roar; 

A glittering rainbow spans the gulf, bridging the 
torrent o’er. 

The living waters—long sought fount—lo, on the 
farther side! 

And they who climb the rainbow arch may safely 
cross the tide; 

The watchful porter points the way, and flings the 
portal wide. 

And one by one they venturing press the fragile 
pavement bright, 

And, bound to taste immortal life, pass o’er the 
bridge of light; 

The portal closed on one alone, his eager hopes to 
blight! 

Then spake Van Thule—the noble youth, uprising 
in his pride— 

“ Am I alone, of all my race, immortal life de¬ 
nied?” 

“ Not so,” the porter said, “ but thou alone must 
brave the tide.” 

Then spake again the royal youth, his anger rising 
swift, 

“ If I, to reach the long-sought prize, through dan¬ 
gerous waves must drift, 

While these may cross the rainbow bridge, I dare 
refuse the gift!” 

Then spake his sire, from glittering arch of tinted 
rainbow spun, 

u Over the bridge or through the wave, what mat¬ 
ters it, my son, 

If but the further shore be gained, and endless life 
be won?” 

The youth, obedient, dared the abyss with unseen 
terrors rife, 

Breasted the flood, and gained the shore—and, 
victor in the strife— 

Was first of all his race to reach and taste im¬ 
mortal life! _ 

O’er bridge of ease across life’s wave perchance 
may others glido, 

A Father’s voice may bid me cross whore rolls the 
swift, chill tide; 

What matter? since the deathless life .waits on the 
other side! 

Over the bridge or through the wavo! I would 
not, if I might, 

Choose ’tween the rushing billows dark and rain¬ 
bow pavement bright; 

Since one who goes the darkest way may soonest 
reach the light. 
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THE NOTE AND THE NOSEGAY. 


S weets to the sweet •” 
She reads the words, 
And they thrill her soul 
Like exquisite chords 
Of passionate musio 
Heard in the hush 
Of a soft J une eve, 

As the last red flush, 

That crimsons the couch 
Of the dying day. 

Slowly and quietly 
Fades away. 


Tender the words, 

O maiden fhir! 
Crowned for thy lover 
With beauty rare; 
Tender the words 
He hath said to thee; 
Pure are the flowers 
As flowers can be. 
“Sweets to the sweet.” 
Love, do not bring 
To this maiden’s bosom 
Thorn or sting! 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 

BT BO SELLA BICE. 

No. 9. 

W HAT times Jack Howell did have when 
he courted Peggy Watson fifty-five years 
ago] People did not have parlors and 
sitting-rooms then in the backwoods, no, indeed; 
they had only one room, and they lived, and ate, 
and spun, and wove, and carded wool and tow, 
cooked, and visited, and slept, all in the same 
fbom. 

If any fellow came to see one of the blooming 
daughters, his visit was in the presence of the 
whole family. Think of that! If the bashful 
swain cast “sheep’s eyes” at the girl who sat 
twirling her thumbs in the corner, a half dozen 
mouths were softly stretched in silent laughter. 
If the family had all retired and the tallow dip 
burned dimly and the white ashes crept over the 
glowing embers and only two ghostly shadows 
were pictured on the gray log wall, twinkling 
eyes were opened their very widest at every hitch 
of his low, splint-bottomed choir, or heavy little 
bench. 

This was how matters stood with Jack and 
pretty Peggy. Jack loved the girl and ho meant 
to tell her so, sometime, when he could pick up 
onough courage, but there was Lydia, her mis¬ 
chievous younger sistor, her black eyes always 
twinkling with frin. She would play tricks on 
people, too, and he could not trust her. Still, he 
continued to visit at neighbor Watson’s, and he 
came no nearer bringing the eventful matter to a 
crisis, either. 

The Watsons were poor people. Peggy had 
been brought up to be kind and hospitable, and 
every night before Jack started home she gave 
him something to eat Sometimes it was only a 
plate of hominy, or a saucer full of stewed pump¬ 
kin with cream poured over it, and one time, 
when there was no corn-bread baked, she gave 
him a good drink of mulled buttermilk seasoned 
with giiiger. One baking-day, she made him a 
little turn-over pie out of wild plums, and set it 
away in a hidden place where no one would see it 
But Lydia and her little brother Tom had been 
watching, and were ripe for fun. They stole the 
pie out of the little box (that was made of elm 
bark and stained with blood-root and black ink,) 
and made some additions to it They took it up 
in the loft and carefully raised the upper crust, 
picked out and ate the plums, and then began the 
fun of making a pie on their own responsibility. 
How they did laugh I What rare fun that was! 
Lydia took a thick piece of dark brown cloth and 
cut it up in small pieces and put it in the pie, 
While Tom, with a radiant countenance, seasoned 
it with a piece of shoemaker’s wax that he found 
among the tools on his Uncle Sam’s bench. Then 
they fitted the crust on so exactly that no one 
VOL. xliii.—88. 


would have known at a casual glance that the pie 
had been robbed of its contents. 

Before Jack came on Saturday evenings the 
house was always tidied up its very nicest. The 
floor was scoured with sand, the tinware was 
polished with rushes from the lily pond, fresh 
towels were hung up back of tho pictures on the 
walls, the four panes of glass in the window were 
washed and a spick-span dean. curtain put up, 
the dresser scoured and the dishes arranged to 
make the most show, by turning the saucers bot¬ 
tom upward and standing a teacup on each one. 
One set would fill a whole shelf then. Fresh 
chicken tail feathers or “ sparrow-grass ” was hung 
above the little mirror, a notched paper was laid 
on the hanging-shelf^ and fringed doth, white as 
snow, was spread on the chest. Tho tinware was 
hung so as to show to a good advantage, and the 
ironware, as black on the outside as it could be 
made, stood in a row outside the door. The dish- 
doth hung beside the strainer just on the wall 
outside above the pots arid kettles. The bed- 
dothes were piled so as to make them look 
abundant on a little stool that stood between the 
beds. A dinner-horn, and cow-bell, and tho 
wagon-whip hung on the mantd above the wide 
old fireplace, while the saddles and bridles were 
carefrilly suspended in a prominent position. In 
tho corner stood the ladder that led up into the 
loft. Dried pumpkins hung on poles overhead 
among the socks and stockings and wearing ap¬ 
parel of the men; while the clothing that bdonged 
to the women covered the walls behind the beds. 
A dye tub stood against the jamb stone and a bar¬ 
rel of kraut a little farther back. An old speckled 
hen sat on thirteen eggs in a sugar trough in under 
one of the beds. 

Oh, there was no end of the tricks Lydia played 
on that fellow, Jack, after he was the accepted 
lover and the betrothed of her sister Peggy I 

One time she dressed in boy’s clothos and came 
in at night and pretended she was a relative from 
the East. Jack, bashful fellow, never suspecting 
the truth, ran under a bed to hide in his embar¬ 
rassment, and the setting hen picked him, and he 
shrieked out, “ Lordy! I’m snake bitten, and I 
don’t care who knows it.” 

At that Lyd laughed convulsively, and her peals 
of merriment roused the whole fbmily, and they 
joined her. Peggy herself enjoyed the fun. 

Another time, when Jack came in the evening, 
he wore a new fur hat, and when one of the girls 
offered to take it, he wanted to appear unconcerned 
and act as though a new fur hat was nothing un¬ 
common, and he said, “ Oh, never mind! never 
mind!” and with an air of easy freedom hung it 
on the post of a big spinning-wheel that stood 
back against the wall. All elderly women who 
remember about big wheels know-that the post on 
which the great rim is hung is always turned in a 
turning lathe, and has a head on the end of it. 
Now, when Lyd went to bed that night she slyly 
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drew the cord in the lining of the hat until it was 
so tight that it fitted around below the head on the 
post. She tied it fast. The house was dark when 
Jack started home, and he wanted to be very sly 
and steal out softly. He fumbled and tinkered a 
long while and couldn’t pull the hat off, and Lyd, 
lying awake, with sharpened sense of hearing, 
heard him gnash out angrily, “the hell!” and 
jerk the hat off and leave the lining fast on the 
wheel. 

But his troubles were not over. He had ridden 
a white horse there and put it in the log shed out¬ 
side the stable. The Watsons had a white horse, 
too, and Lyd had stolen out and exchanged 
“critters,” and that poor fellow never knew the 
difference until the next day at noon. 

The little tub of blue dye that stood in the cor¬ 
ner always had on it a loose-fitting cover, and in 
every well-to-do family in early days was used to 
sit on, the same as a chair. Poor bashful Jack 
Howell was sitting on it one night, and the lid be¬ 
came shoved to one side, and the drab skirts of his 
scissor-taiied cort worked down into the dye, and 
wore colored a dingy, grizzly shade of blue. 

Old Mother Watson declared that the dye would 
lose its virtues, ’cause blue dye always did if any 
fabric of another hue was put into it; but she was 
mistaken that time. Perhaps it was because drab 
was so nearly no color that the dye was not 
affected. 

The Howells were very poor people, and their 
son could not afford to wear a variegated coat, so 
his mother dipped it in a dye of butternut bark, 
and made it a rich brown with a golden tint. 

He was a steady, well-behaved boy, and, though 
poor, any managing mamma would be glad in 
those days to secure him for a son-in-law. In¬ 
deed, the two old women, as some of the meddle¬ 
some neighbors said, did “right smart o’ the 
courtin’ theirselves.” One would send some nice 
onion sets to the other, and then in the gray of 
the evening the other would send to get a “ leetlo 
mite o’ runnet” to set the milk for a sage cheese; 
and if either had company, say the now circuit 
preacher, then one of the elect—that means either 
blooming Peggy or manly Jack—was dispatched 
to the home of the other for a “ settin’ o’ butter.” 
They swapped eggs to improve their respective 
breeds of chickens, too, and borrowed hanks of 
yarn, and made beer in the same keg; and their 
girls exchanged posie seed, and broke wish-bones 
together, and tried their fortunes with salt-cake, 
and tea-grounds, and leaves of rue stamped on 
their bare arms, and they dreamed dreams after 
walking backward and counting the joists over 
their heads. 

People used to laugh at Peggy at wool-pickings 
and quilting-bees because she was so very quiet 
and demure, and blushed so rosily and prettily; 
but old Mother Howell, with her fancy hare-lip, 
would come to the rescue of her prospective 
daughter-in-law with the coarse and homely say¬ 
ing, “ It’8 the still sow that drinks the slop;” and 
then the old woman would grin with an air of 
pomposity. 

“Still waters alius runs the deepest,” was what 
another neighbor woman used to say to Peggy. 


But you will be tired of so much Jack-and- 
Peggy narrative, and no doubt want to hear about 
the first wedding in the wilderness in the year of 
our Lord 1812. Well, they were to be married, 
and settle on a squatter’s right on the eighty acre 
lot west of the Watson claim. They didn’t know 
what they would have to commence housekeeping 
with, for this was so long, long ago, and people 
were poor, and had but just begun to clear land, 
and raise patches of corn, and pumpkins, and 
potatoes. Wheat they could not raise; if they did, 
it was what was called sick wheat; it made bread 
and biscuit that looked good and tasted good, but 
no stomach could retain it more than half an 
hour; it even made hogs and dogs sick. 

The Howells were rich in dogs—nothing else. 
They had bull-dogs with snub noses, and lonfi 
eared, mournful-looking hounds, and frisky pujJf 
pies, and they all thrived and waxed fet. Why, 
Jack Howell could talk dog an hour at a time, and 
then have lost none of his enthusiasm. 

The day of the wedding drew near. It was to 
be solemnized on a Tuesday evening by the cir¬ 
cuit preacher when he came to preach at Hoskin’s 
School-house. One of the judges was a justice; 
but old Mother Howell would not hear to a child 
of hers being married by a common squire; she 
said it seemed solemner to have the “circus 
rider” do it, and have him pray like, and say 
things out o’ the Bible, and sing religious things. 

So, on Tuesday afternoon of the “ ’p’inted day,” 
there was a great hubbub at the two “ housen.” 
Jack sat on a stump out in the yard rubbing 
grease on a pair of wrinkled, foxy-looking shoes, 
while his mother was brushing the blue doth 
coat that his father wore on a similar occasion. 
Jack looked up frequently, because he heard 
Peggy say she would come over to borrow his 
mother’s bake-kettle to make tea in, and when she 
did come he wanted to help her carry it home. 

In those days a girl wouldn’t think of marrying 
without she wore a cap during the ceremony. 
The cap was the one thing needfhl. It was made 
of white lace, with a full plaited border all round 
of footing with a narrow edging on it. Generally 
white ribbon trimmed it, put on in bows with ties 
of the same. Slippers were also a very important 
adjunct; “skippers” was what Mother Howell 
called them in her poor, blundering way. 

Before the young couple took their places on the 
floor preparatory to the marriage service, Lyd 
stepped round behind the sheet that was hung up 
in front of the waiting pair, and said: “ Now get 
ready to catch hands, and when he asks you if 
you’ll take this fellow for your pardner, don't 
stick your thumb in your mouth and say, ‘ Eb- 
heh;’ you must say, * Yes, sir, by your leave.’ ” 

When they stood up. Jack lookod as sneaking 
as a sheep-dog. His father’s blue coot did not 
make a very close fit, and the collar came away 
against the back of his head, while the waist of it, 
in front, was above his jacket. Peggy looked very 
pretty, and blushing, and scared, especially when 
the preacher said to Jack, “Salute your bride.” 
She turned her face just in time to catch the kiss 
on the end of her nose. Then there was a real 
prayer, and the hymn was sung something about 
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Isaac and Rebecca, and then they sat down until 
the women, with sleeves turned back and choice 
calico dresses pinned up in front, said: “Well, 
now come to supper.” 

They wild turkey, and maple molasses, and 
butter, and sage cheese, and honey, and potatoes, 
and turnips, and custard eaten with their knives 
and forks, and nice corn bread made out of meal 
ground at a mill twenty-one miles away, and store 
tea, bought for the occasion, and rich, amber- 
colored coffee made out of rye and scorched mo¬ 
lasses. They had borrowed dishes so that eight 
persons could sit down to the table at one time. 

Oh, they had pleasant times that day! All the 
people in the sparse settlement were there; girls 
in good homemade linen gowns, and boys in deer¬ 
skin trousers—all rosy and bright and sparkling 
with merriment. 

After supper the radiant bridegroom gave the 
Methodist minister a wink, and the two walked 
out toward the spring which was beyond the 
cabin, hidden in a dumb of low shrubbery. 

“Well, what’s the damage?” asked the young 
man, thrusting his hands into the pockets of his 
new linen trousers; “thought p’raps I’d better 
get the thing off my mind,” and he squirmed like 
on eel and grew very red in the face. 

“Well, you must use your own judgment as to 
what you feel willing to give,” said the minister, 
smiling; 

“ Oh, I s’posed, see in’ as how it was me, and 
weddin’s bein’ somethin’ rare-like, as you may 
say, you’d not be hard on a foliar,” said Jack, 
grinning painfully and bashfully. 

“ Oh, no, no, I’ll leave the matter entirely to 
yourself,” was the encouraging answer. 

“ Well, see here, ’squire,” said the poor fellow, 
walking closer up to the parson, and there was a 
cringe in his voice that was really sad, “ seein’ as 
how it’s me, and I’m kind o’ poor like, and as you 
might say, just commencin’ life, and mighty little 
to begin with, would you mind takin’ a fine, pro¬ 
misin’ pup for pay o’ this weddin’ o’ mine?” 

“A puppy, did you say? a young dog?” said 
the minister, his eyes dilating, and the muscles 
about his mouth beginning to twitch with the first 
symptoms of laughter. 

“Yes, sir, a pup that’ll bo wuth his weight in 
gold if he’s trained right; you see his mother was 
part mastiff and part bull-dog, with a little smatter 
of wolf blood in her veins, and his father was old 
Bill Hoskins’s gray Bounce,'a dog that could take 
a bear by the scruff and hold him and shake him 
like you’d shake a meal bag; a dog that is afeared 
o* nothin’ that walks, creeps or flies. I swear 
you’ll have a dog that you’ll be proud of, if I do 
say it myself; you see I know what I’m dis¬ 
coursin’ ; I’d be chawed afore I’d cheat a minister 
o* the gospil out o* his honest aimin’s; work well 
and faithfully done, as you’ve done your’n to-day, 
sir, an’ I thank you most sincerely fur the job 
you’ve done fur me an’ yon young woman. Wo’ re 
both young and poor, but I hope we are honest 
an* willin’ to pay our debts. What’s your opinion 
’bout my offer?” and the poor relioved lad rested 
his hard, brown hands on his hips and began to 
breathe easier. 


“Ye-e-s—well—yes, I think I’ll take the pup. 
I’ll be glad to accommodate you, sir, and I believe 
I heard my wife say that she’d like to have a dog 
to drive the coons away from the truck patch. 
But how am I to get him home? I’d like to take 
my fee with me, but you see I preach at Hoskins’s 
school-house to-night, and at Willoughby’s to¬ 
morrow, and at Lane’s to-morrow night, and from 
there I go directly home,” said the circuit rider, 
running his fingers over his bearded chin in a 
thoughtful way. 

“Easiest thing in the world,” said the newly- 
married, honest young man; “ I can put the pup 
in a bag and leave his head stick out, an’ you can 
carry him with you. It’s a mortal mean man who 
couldn’t afford to keep the preacher’s dog a night; 
wherever you go take him with you an’ order a 
good swig o’ sweet milk for him with the cream 
left on, too.” 

We must not omit to say that the poor circuit 
rider was disappointed. It had been a long time 
since the collapsed leather wallet in his pocket had 
felt a coin inside of it, and he had hoped on this 
occasion to receive a fee, no matter how small it 
was, it would buy a little store tea for the emaci¬ 
ated, sad-eyed young wife at home, with her two 
ill-fed babies, aione in a log cabin, through the 
scant roof of which, at night, the stars looked 
down into the pale faces of the sleepers. 

Sometimes, before the poor missionary reached 
his cabin home, he was tempted to leave the puppy 
enveloped in the sack lying in the Indian trail, 
but his better feelings of pity intermingled with 
mirth prevailed, and in spite of the whining cry 
he held to him and carried him home in safety and 
delivered him over to his wife as his marriage fee. 

The dog did not belie Jack’s cordial recommen¬ 
dation, and proved himself to be a fast and faith- 
ful friend of the family. He caught wild game, 
and kept coons and squirrels out of the patch, and 
barked valorously at night when the whippor- 
wills and owls alighted on the ridge pole and sung, 
and hooted, and made mournful the lonesome 
hours of darkness. 

The grateful young couple did not forget the 
circuit rider, they always remembered him kindly 
and generously. The first autumn after they were 
married they had a pumpkin-bee, to which all the 
neighborhood were invited. After the bee they 
had a dance. There was no fiddler in the vicinity 
and the boys whistled instead. 

Jack and Peggy dried one hundred pumpkins 
that fall. When some one ventured to suggest 
that they never could use so many, Peggy de¬ 
murely answered that they didn’t expect to, but 
it was good to be industrious and to school them¬ 
selves to good habits. 

I have often heard Jack tell about tlyj trials of 
pioneer life; sometimes the pathos in ‘his voice 
and in his stories would make me cry; then again 
he would tell such very funny things that my 
laughter was almost without bounds. 

He said he never undertook anything that was 
as hard as trying to be a good Methodist. He told 
me there was nothing that would test a man’s 
Christian principles like ploughing a new piece of 
ground the first time after it had been cleared. 
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He said the plough would cut off the tough roots 
under ground, and with great force they would 
spring out and thrash him unmercifully across 
the shins. No man could strike a blow with such 
a vicious and stinging power as that.' 

I said, throwing out the question as a cautious 
feeler: “Why how could the blows from those 
roots touch your Christian character?’’ 

“ Law, child, don’t you know! Why they made 
me swear in spite of myself,” said he, blushing 
like a sensitive girl; “ but I alius took the aggra¬ 
vatin’ side o’ the question to my Maker afore I 
went to sleep, an’ I know He didn’t lay the sin up 
agin me. Why I used to tie sheepskins all over 
my shins to save ’em, an’ save the humiliation 
’fore my Lord an’ Marster; but even then the 
roots whaled away at me until I’d say * damn,’ in 
spite o* myself, Yes, indeed, a Job or a Stephen 
couldn’t a kept back the oath when it was drubbed 
out of man under like sarcumstances.” 

Dear old Christian Jack. 


FROM A WIFE'S HISTORY. 

BY IS ADO BE ROGERS. 

OTHER, I am tired.” 

“ Well, what if you are? Do you sup¬ 
pose that no one is ever tired but your¬ 
self? Here I have been in this warm, tiresome 
kitchen nearly all day working, with this fretful 
child clinging to my skirts, and you with nothing 
to do but to help a little while in the morning, and 
then go to school, come home and complain of 
being tired.” 

And Mrs. Allen was tired; all day she had been 
busy with that never-ending routine of duties 
which every housekeeper knows is sometimes so 
wearisome, and which even the best of us must 
acknowledge so often wears upon our nerves and 
temper. Very many of us would have answered 
in the same manner; but it was not at all soothing 
to the little girl that raised a pair of lovely brown 
eyes longingly to the mother’s face for one mo¬ 
ment, then took up the baby brother and went 
silently away. 

There had been a painful throbbing of her tem¬ 
ples all day, and she had boon obliged to take her 
place in the class with a poor lesson, which was 
very unusual for her, and had been sternly re¬ 
buked by the teacher, whose nerves had been in 
something of the same state as the mother’s. She 
had always prided herself upon her perfect les¬ 
sons, and her sensitive nature revolted at the 
injustice of the reproof She left the school-room 
in silence, and hurried homo to her mother, but 
with what comfort we have seen. 

Tears filled her eyes as she raised the little 
brother in her arm, and went to the well and 
bathed her head and the baby’s face with cold 
wator, and then spreading a blanket under the old 
apple-tree, she lay down upon it "with the littlo 
one by her side. 

“ Little darling,” she murmured, as he began to 
amuse himself by pulling her hair and spatting 
her face with his fat, chubby handR, 44 he does not 
know how badly sister’s head aches, or he 
wouldn’t do so; nobody knows; and, what’s 
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worse, nobody cares. I wonder if there ever will 
be any one to be sorry when I’m sad, or pleased 
when I’m glad? My teacher might have known 
that I had good reason for my poor lesson, and I 
would have taken care of baby just the same if 
mother hadn’t scolded. I hope he will sleep while 
I set the table.” 

Annie assisted her mother as well as she could; 
and when Mrs. Allen saw that she was ill, she 
gave her medicine and sent her to her room; but 
it was sympathy more than medicine that the 
child longed for. 

A prize had been offered for the best scholarship 
in the school, and Annie was using her utmost 
efforts to obtain it; and although she did some¬ 
times wish that her mother would take sufficient 
interest in her improvement to hear her recite her 
lessons at home, she thought that she would surely 
be pleased if her daughter could win it. And she 
did succeed; for when was determination, perse¬ 
verance and energy known to fail? Happy and 
triumphant, she hurried home to exhibit her 
hard-earned treasure. 

44 Look here, mother!” she exclaimed, bursting 
into the room, with every feature burning with 
happiness. 44 I have taken the prize!” 

44 Well, go and put it away, and set the table/’ 
said Mrs. Allen, after glancing at it for a mo¬ 
ment. 

Poor Annie! her spirits sank at least twenty 
degrees in an instant; but when her father came 
in she brought it to him. 

44 Well done, child, I am glad of it,” he said. 

“That was better,” thought Annie; 44 but I 
wanted some one to be real glad*” 

But if she was disappointed by her parents' 
want of appreciation, her prize was not w ithout 
its beneficial effect, for the efforts which she had 
made to obtain it had a tendency to fix upon her 
habits of study and industry which afterward 
made her a well-informed and useful woman. 

At the age of.eighteen, Annie Allen was ac¬ 
knowledged to be the most promising girl in the 
village. Not on account of her beauty alone, how¬ 
ever—although, with her clear, rosy complexion, 
handsome brown eyes, and dark, wavy hair, with 
a trim figure neither too stout nor too slender, she 
was very fair to look upon—but more on account 
of her good sense, engaging manners and amiabla 
disposition. She had studied diligently while at 
school, and thus laid the foundation for a good 
education, and she never failed to build upon this 
by the carefbl selections which she made in her 
reading. Upon taking up a book, her first ques¬ 
tion after examining the title and preface was, 44 Is 
it a book from which I shall obtain any useful 
knowledge?” And if she decided against it, no 
matter how entertaining its overwrought pages 
might be, it was at once discarded, and something 
more useful took its place. 

Dr. Willis often declared that she was the only 
girl of her age with whom he could hold an hours 
sensible conversation; and as often added to his 
son: 44 1 should like above all things to have hff 
for a daughter-in-law, were it not that I knew tbit 
she’s a confounded sight too good for you., yea 
young scamp!” 

< 
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To which the young man always replied: “ I 
suppose that’s just what she thinks, father.” 

Dr. Willis was a very kind-hearted and genial 
old gentleman, somewhat eccentric in his man¬ 
ners, but highly esteemed throughout the com¬ 
munity. He had retired from his profession, and 
established a store in the village “just to give his 
boys employment and keep them out of mis¬ 
chief,” he said, and he had observed with gratifi¬ 
cation that upon many occasions his elder son had 
been Annie Allen’s escort. 

Her parents, accustomed to pay but little atten¬ 
tion to their daughter’s ways, thought nothing of his 
attentions, never dreaming of any serious inclina¬ 
tion on her part, but the young man was pressing 
his suit with all the urgency of a sincere attach¬ 
ment, and the impetuosity of an impulsive nature, 
and with his handsome face and manly figure and 
the unexceptionably respectability of his family, 
it was not strange that she should have returned 
his affection, and after an unusually urgent appeal 
from her lover, she determined to consult her 
parents in regard to the matter, but there had 
been so little familiarity between them, that with 
her natural maidenly reserve, the subject was 
painfiilly embarrassing. All day she had been 
silent and thoughtful, but having finally made up 
her mind, she sought her mother’s presence. 

“ Mother,” she said, falteringly. 

“Well, what do you want now?” asked Mrs. 
Allen, petulantly. “You must want something 
or you wouldn’t have thought of speaking. You 
do nothing but mope around lately; if it’s another 
new dress that you are about to ask for, you had 
better go to your father.” 

Annie turned away with a bitter, resentfbl feel¬ 
ing. She had summoned all her resolution to 
mention the subject which weighed upon her 
mind, and now she was farther from it than ever. 

“I do wish I knew what to do,” she said, 
thoughtfully. “ If I were to follow the dictates of 
my own mind, I should give Henry a favorable 
answer at once, but I feel that I am too inexpe¬ 
rienced to trust entirely to my own unaided judg¬ 
ment. If I only had some older and wiser to 
whom I could go for aid and counsel, what a relief 
it would be!” 

Her reflections were interrupted by the arrival 
of a carriage, and a moment later, Henry Willis 
was walking up the path leading to the porch 
where she was standing. 

“Come with me for a ride, Annie,” he said. 
44 Father has sent me five miles into the country 
on business. I have only to deliver a message, 
and I thought it would be a glorious opportunity 
for combining business with pleasure, for if you 
go with me, he could not have given me a plea¬ 
santer holiday. And it is over such a pleasant 
road; such grand old trees, and noble forms, and 
lovely cottages. I’ve never been through there 
yet without wishing that you were with me to 
onjoy it, too, for nothing seems complete without 
you.” 

Annie needed but little urging, for his society 
Had grown to be the sunshine of her existence. 
"What a relief it seemed to listen to kind, appre¬ 
ciative words, and what a contrast between his 


tender and affectionate manner and the monoto¬ 
nous indifference of home, broken only by the 
fretful and complaining tones of her mother; and 
as they passed along through the pleasant streets 
it seemed as though her soul had come out from a 
dark shadow into the pure sunshine of peace and 
happiness. 

“ Look at that cottage, Annie,” said Henry, as 
they neared a neat and pretty building in the 
suburbs of the village to which he had purposely 
driven. “ See how that prairie rose climbs over 
that porch and covers it all over with green leaves, 
bright buds and sweet flowers! Notice what a 
deep, cool shade that silver maple throws over the 
smooth, grassy yard. See what a grand, large tree 
protects the cottage from the rays of the morning 
sun. Now look at that path bordered with flowers, 
leading right up to that lovely cot that seems like 
a haven of rest after a day of labor, and father has 
promised to give me a deed of this on my wed¬ 
ding-day. Only say the word, Annie, and you 
shall be mistress of that perfect nest of a home 
before the setting of yonder sun. Our minister 
lives in the next house, only say yes, and it shall 
be Mrs. Henry Willis instead of Annie Allen that 
rides with me to-day; come, what do you say, my 
precious one?” 

“I cannot; it is too sudden,” she murmured, 
while at the same time a most tempting vision of 
the happiness that might be hers in such a home, 
with such a husband, flitted through her mind. 
How sweet life would be with no discord to mar 
the perfect peace of her days, and to know that she 
was sheltered from petty cares and cold indiffer¬ 
ence by the strong arm of his affection. 

“Too sudden? well, there is no hurry, we can 
stop as we come back,” he said, starting up the 
horses, whose pace he had slackened as they 
neared the minister’s dwelling. “ Just think, 
Annie, what a pleasant picture it would be for me 
to contemplate every evening as I should walk up 
that flower-bordered path, to see you standing 
upon that vine-wreathed porch, watching for my 
coming with that glad, welcoming smile with 
which I know you would greet me! And then 
the pleasant evenings in that cozy little parlor, 
with only you and I to talk over our plans and 
hopes of the future. And what an inexhaustible 
source of happiness will your sweet society be to 
me. I need you, Annie, to give my life a nobler 
object, a higher aim and purer motive.” 

“ Your parents would be displeased with such a 
hasty proceeding,” she said. 

“Why, bless your dear little heart! fother 
would be pleased with anything that made you 
mine, no matter how or when. He’s trembling 
in his boots already for fear you won’t accept me, 
and so am I, for that matter, and you know how 
much mother and the girls always thought of you, 
so that if your parents should be unreasonable, I 
can take you home at once, and you would be sure 
of a hearty welcome. Come, Annie, if you care 
anything for me, don’t be obstinate now, but let 
me have my way this time, and I promise that 
your will shall be my law forever after.” 

Annie’s heart was already enlisted in his fovor; 
she had always longed for sympathy and tender- 
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ness, and now that oil this was offered and urged 
upon her with such convincing arguments, before 
their return she had given a reluctant consent, and 
Henry drove hurriedly back to have the ceremony 
over before her resolution should fail her, and 
half an hour later she was Mrs. Henry Willis. 

“ Father,” said the young man, after pausing at 
the store and calling the old gentleman out, “ per¬ 
mit me to introduce Mrs. Henry Willis.” 

“ Ah, ha! that is to be, I presume,” said the old 
gentleman, smiling pleasantly. 

“ My wife at this very moment ,” Henry answered 
proudly. 

11 What/ not married already” exclaimed the 
father, in pleased surprise. 

“Yes,” Henry answered, evidently enjoying 
his father’s surprise. 

“Well, now, ain’t you rather rapid? but I con¬ 
gratulate you, nevertheless; Annie, I welcome 
you to our family circle most sincerely. We will 
drive home, Henry, and see if your mother and 
sisters will not be surprised.” 

“I should rather go home first,” said Annie, 
pale and trembling with excitement, and speaking 
with a voice scarcely above a whisper. 

“ Oh, yes, yee,” said the good-natured old gen¬ 
tleman; “I see; they didn’t quite understand it 
at home, eh? And you feel a little excited about 
it Well, never mind, Annie; if you feel the least 
bit afraid, I’ll just go around that way and tell 
them that it was all Henry’s fault; and I know it 
was; talked so fast that you didn’t have a chanoe 
to say that you would rather have a little more 
time, I’ll warrant He’s a sad rogue; would have 
persuaded me that the sun set in the east long ago 
if I hadn’t been uncommonly smart. But he 
sha’n’t cheat you out of a good husband, Annie, if 
I can help it” 

Annie felt grateful for the pleasant manner in 
which he had received her, but she thought that 
she could break the intelligence at home better 
than any one else. 

“ Shall I go in and help to bear the storm, if 
there is any?” asked Henry, as they stopped at 
Mr. Allen’s gate. 

“ No; I will go alone,” she answered; “ and you 
can oome later in the evening.” 

“ Well, you’ve come at last, have you, after sup¬ 
per is all over, and most all the dishes washed?” 
said Mrs. Allen as Annie entered. 

“ I am almost glad that you are angry, mother,” 
Annie said, “ for it will be easier for me to tell you 
that you will no longer be troubled with such a 
useless daughter.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Mrs. 
Allen, sharply. 

Annie laid her marriage certificate upon the 
table before her. 

“Why, Annie! What in the world did you 
mean by treating your parents so ? To go off and 
get married without saying one word to us!” 

“ I came to you for the purpose of asking your 
advice, mother, and, before I could tell you, you 
told me that you supposed that I wanted a new 
dress, and had better go to father,” Annie said, 
although she felt that her conduct was not at all 
justified by this. 


“Why, Annie, you might have known that I 
didn’t mean half what I said,” replied Mrs. Allen, 
bursting into tears. “What will your father 
say?” 

“ I don’t know,” Annie answered, taking her 
certificate and hurrying to her father’s office, with 
something of the feeling that a soldier may be sup¬ 
posed to have when compelled to march into 
battle. 

“Why, what is the matter, child?” asked Mr. 
Allen, looking up in astonishment at the fright¬ 
ened expression of her pale face, as she held the 
certificate toward him. 

He was silent for a moment after reading it, 
while Annie stood trembling like a frightened 
bird. 

“Why, Annie,” he said, slowly, “what im¬ 
pelled you to this hasty step? Why was I not 
consulted?” 

“ How did I know that you would care to listen 
to mo, father?” she asked. 

Mr. Allen was silent. He remembered how 
busy he had always been, and he could not tell 
when he had held conversation with his daughter 
upon any subject. 

“ But you might have confided in your mother,” 
he said. 

“ I would have done so, father, if she had not 
spoken so sharply before I had time to make her 
understand me; but I really had no intention of 
taking so hasty a step. I knew nothing of it when 
I left home.” 

“ Where is your husband?” he asked. 

“ At his father’s store.” 

“ Well, go home, Annie, and I will go that way 
and call for him; if he makes you a good husband, 
I shall bear him no ill-will.” 

Annie left her fathor’s office with a lighter heart 
than she had entered it; but his feelings were less 
enviable than hers. He sat there looking back 
upon the past, since the time when Annie was a 
wee, toddling little creature, with bright, win¬ 
some ways and sweet, affectionate smile, and re¬ 
membered how she used to come to him with all 
her little joys and sorrows, until the time when 
he became almost entirely indifferent to the few 
attractions of his home, and allowed himself to 
become completely absorbed by business, and 
almost unmindful of the tender little girl who 
missed his presence so sadly. He remembered, 
too, how soon the fair young wife that he had 
married had changed to the sour, fretful 'woman, 
with a nature requiring but little sympathy and 
giving little; and it was entirely to her that he had 
left his child, with so much of his own nature 
about her, that her mother’s society had seemed 
strangely uncongenial. 

“I cannot blame her,” he said to himself 
“’Tis I that should be censured; if I had frilly 
discharged my duties as a parent, she would not 
have been lacking as a daughter. It might be 
well enough, perhaps, if Henry could be a little 
less inclined to take care of number one; but I 
fear that Annie will be almost a slave to him in 
the oourse of time.” 

Mr. Allen’s opinion was founded upon observa¬ 
tion, and the experience which a shrewd 
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acquires by long years of dealing and intercourse 
with his fellow-men, and which Annie, with her 
pore, guileless and unsuspecting nature, and 
scarcely more than a child in years, could not pos¬ 
sibly understand. And it is in this respect that 
so many young people err. Having no experience 
of their own, they should not permit themselves 
to take irrevocable steps without counsel from 
those whose years, wisdom and relatiohship entitle 
them to give it. 

“ What are you going to do about Annie’s un- 
dutiful conduct ?” asked Mrs. Allen, at the first 
opportunity. 

“ Make the best of it,” he replied; “ there is no 
help for it now, and since I was not permitted to 
aid in selecting the man to whom her future hap¬ 
piness was to be entrusted, I will throw no shadow 
over her happiness now, by useless and untimely 
opposition. The whole world need not know that 
it was entirely unexpected to us, and the less said 
the better for all concerned.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Allen; a fine trick our 
young folks served us yesterday, wasn’t it? I 
don’t believe Annie was a bit to blame, though— 
all Henry’s fault, T knew from the very first. 
The graceless scamp! If it was any one but 
Annie, I’d be tempted to kick him off my pre¬ 
mises, but I am too well suited with the match to 
make any great ftiss about it. Come down and 
see the cottage which I’ve bought for them.” 

“ I think our children have acted very precipit¬ 
ously,” said Mr. Allen, “but I suppose worse 
things have happened, and after we have examined 
the premises, we will take another walk together 
to the furniture store, and, with your assistance, I 
will select a complete outfit with which they may 
begin housekeeping.” 

Accordingly, everything was satisfactorily ar¬ 
ranged, and the young people began life with 
every prospect of peace and prosperity before 
them. 

Very happy was Annie in her new homo during 
the rest of the summer and the ensuing winter. 
Henry was as devoted as the most exacting wife 
oould desire. He never Sought amusement in 
places which she might not frequent, and when he 
came home unusually late, she knew that he had 
been unusually busy. But there was no self- 
denial in spending his evenings at home. Mrs. 
Allen was a model housekeeper, and her daughter 
had been most thoroughly trained, and there was 
not a more attractive place in the village than the 
quiet home over which she presided; and besides 
attending to her household duties, Annie found 
time to read several of the leading periodicals, as 
well as many useful books, so that Henry not 
only found a home where good taste and order 
reigned supreme, but enjoyed the society of a re¬ 
fined, intelligent and entertaining woman; and 
if her young husband had a fault, Annie had not 
discovered it. 

“ Why don’t you select a dress for Annie, before 
the choicest patterns are all gone?” asked Mr. 
Willis, one morning, after receiving a supply of 
new goods. His daughters, Belle and Jenny, 
were selecting dresses for themselves, but Annie 
had not thought of so doing. 


“ I didn’t think of it,” replied Henry. 

“ No, of course you didn’t You never think of 
anybody but yourself. Annie never asks for any¬ 
thing, and she might go barefooted before you 
would think to take her a pair of shoes. It’s a 
wonder that she ever had you, with as much sense 
as she displays in everything else. Belle, pick out 
a dress for Annie, and see if Henry can think to 
take it home.” 

“ Your remarks are very flattering, father,” said 
Henry, with a smile. 

“ Flattering f Of course they are, but you can’t 
deny anything I’ve said,” grumbled the old gent. 

“ O Jenny,” said Belle, “ here is that very shade 
of coloring that is so becoming to Annie’s com¬ 
plexion.” 

“Just what we want,” said Jenny, “and now 
let us look for trimming to match.” 

“ And buttons and lining,” said Belle. 

“And thread and hooks and eyes,” said Mr. 
Willis. 

And bo, between them, the dress with all its be¬ 
longings was finally done up, while Henry sat 
lazily watching the clouds of smoke which he 
puffed from his segar. 

“ Here is a dress for you, Annie,” said Henry, 
as she came out to the gate to meet him at dinner¬ 
time. 

“ What a lovely color,” said Annie, just looking 
in at the end of the bundle. “ Thank you ever so 
much. You are always so thoughtful.” 

After Henry went back to the store, Annie un¬ 
did the package to take a better view of it. 

“Just the very shade that I like so well. I 
couldn’t have pleased myself better,” she said, 
throwing it over her Bhoulders and standing before 
the mirror to note the effect. “ And everything 
with it; buttons, lining, trimming, even to hooks 
and eyes! What have I done that Heaven should 
have bestowed upon me the very best, kindest and 
most thoughtful husband in the world? And 
what can I do to be worthy of so great a blessing?” 

Joyous, blissfUl Annie! would that she might 
never waken from her sweet dream of happiness. 

“Belle,” said Mr. Willis, not long after, “haven’t 
you and Jenny bought new hats?” 

“ Yes,” answered Belle. 

“ Then go down to the millinery store and get one 
for Annie. I noticed her at church last Sabbath, 
wearing her old one, and she might wear the last 
year’s market-basket before Henry would notice 
it.” 

“I will,” answered Belle. “She was with us 
when we purchased ours, and I know the very one 
which she most admires.” 

“ And send a new parasol to match the hat, and 
a pair of gloves to match the parasol.” 

Again Henry carried home the articles, and 
again Annie’s affectionate heart overran with 
thankfulness for such a husband, and gave him 
credit for anticipating all her wants, without so 
much as a hint from her. 

A few more weeks passed with every moment 
laden with happiness to Annie, and eqjoyment to 
her husband, and then Henry was stricken down 
with a malignant fever. How she watched him! 
Duty may impel one to do all that is necessary to 
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be done, but nothing but a true and unselfish de¬ 
votion can anticipate every wish, and render it 
almost a luxury to be sick. Her hands bathed 
his head, smoothed his pillow, prepared his nour¬ 
ishment; and she sat for hours beside his bed, 
clasping his hand in her own, that her soothing 
presence might lull him to sweeter repose. In 
that, nothing oould exceed her unceasing watch¬ 
fulness until he was pronounced out of danger, 
and then there was time to notice how very pale 
and worn she looked. 

11 Why don’t you let some one else hand him a 
drink when you are so tired?” asked Jenny one 
day, as Annie returned from the well with a 
pitcher of water. 

“ How do I know that any one else would bring 
it directly from the well?” asked Annie. 

“ You don’t know it,” Jennie replied; “ for the 
water which you threw out had not been in more 
than twenty minutes, and I thought it was good 
enough.” 

“ Only the very best is good enough for Henry,” 
Annie answered, with a smile, as she raised his 
head with one hand and held a glass to his lips 
with the other. 

“ You see that I am better, father,” said the 
young man, as Mr. Willis entered a few days after 
the crisis had passed, and he was beginning to 
mend. 

“Better? Of course you are. I haven’t been 
uneasy about you. I knew that all the doctors in 
the State couldn’t kill you with Annie to take 
care of you; and I can scarcely express my thank¬ 
fulness at seeing you looking so well. But Annie 
can’t endure it much longer; she must have rest. 
When I go home I’ll send Belle over to Btay all 
day and take care of you.” 

And accordingly Belle came. 

“How often do you think that Henry called 
Annie during two hours while I was there yester¬ 
day?” she asked the following morning when the 
family had assembled at the breakfast-table. 

“ Twenty times , I’ll warrant,” said Mr. Willis. 
“ Twenty times, if he did once.” 

“ It was fifty. I counted just to satisfy my own 
curiosity. It was, * Annie, won’t you hand me a 
drink?’ ‘Annie, won’t you close that shutter?’ 
‘Annie, won’t you smooth this pillow?’ ‘Annie, 
won’t you raise the window?’ every other min¬ 
ute.” 

“ Has he done so ever since he has been sick?” 
asked his younger brother. 

“No,” said Belle, “for Annie has attended to 
all these things just before he was ready to speak 
about them; but yesterday she was resting. She 
lay upon the sofa in the same room, and although 
I did everything that he required before she could 
rise and get to him, she got up and started every 
time.” 

“He’ll kill her in another week,” said Mr. 
Willis. “Her strength is taxed to the utmost 
now.” 

“ I guess she can stand it as well as I always 
have*” said Mrs. Willis, rather crustily. “ I guess 
if you were as much interested in your own family 
it would be just as welL” 

“ Really, mother,” he replied, “ I don’t see bow 


you have endured so much. Your weight was j 
one hundred and twenty pounds when we were | 
married, and I have treated you so barbarously 
that you have pined all the way down to one hun- | 
dred and sixty! But if I am lacking in my duty | 
as a parent, let the girls say wherein. My girls 
are like birds. Belle and Jennie are free; they fly 
where they list, and cull what they will of life’s 
fruits and flowers. Annie is caged, and, if left 
unprovided for, must die from neglect.” 

“ I think a wife has some duties as well as a hus¬ 
band,” said Mrs. Willis, who could not bear that 
a shadow of blame should rest upon her idolised 
son. 

“I am glad of it, mother t ” returned her hus¬ 
band. “ I have been hoping that you would see 
matters in that light this many a year, and if it is 
beginning to dawn upon you now, I shall be truly 
gratefiiL” 

And without waiting for further discussion, he 
arose and walked away to Henry’s residence. He 
was very fond and proud of his children, and of 
none more than Henry; but his kind and noble 
nature was too just, and he was too discerning, to 
allow his partiality for Henry to make him unjust 
to Annie; and “ Ids own personal experience had 
taught him how wearisome it is to attend to a 
selfish and exacting invalid.” 

“ I’ve come to stay with you to-day, my son, 
and let Annie rest,” he said, as he entered the 
sick-room, and began to relieve his pockets of 
various little luxuries which he thought the in¬ 
valid might relish. “ Annie, it will be quieter in 
the next room, and I’ll just take this sofa in 
there,” he said, proceeding to wheel it out. “ Now 
I’ll put it right by this window, w here you can 
breathe the odors of this sweet briar. Til take 
good care of Henry, and I want you to go to sleep 
and sleep soundly.” 

“ I don’t know of any one to whom I would be 
more willing to trust him; but don’t you think 
that he would be better satisfied if I were to re¬ 
main in the room ?” she asked. 

“ We might keep you awake; and I am certain 
that it is best for you to stay here; and if Henry 
don’t keep quiet, I’ll got a sprout and finish what 
I left undone when he was a boy.” 

Annie threw herself upon the sofh, and had 
scarcely closed her eyes before, overcome by utter 
weariness, she fell asleep. Mr. Willis took a 
newspaper from his pocket and sat down near his 
son’s bedside. 

“Annie!” said Henry, after the lapse of about 
ten minutes. 

“ Shut up!” exclaimed Mr. Willis, bouncing up 
like a rubber ball, and seizing a slipper that lay 
near. “ Shut up, or I’ll jam this down your 
throat! What do you want?” 

“Some lemonade,” replied Henry, smiling at 
his father’s earnest manner; “but I don’t think 
you can make it as good as Annie does.” 

“ I can make it good enough for you, or any of 
your relations,” said Mr. Willis, taking a lemon 
from the table and beginning to cut it up. 

It was not long till Annie came in to inquire 
how Henry was getting along without her. 

“ All right, all right, child; go back and sleep. 
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He is entirely oat of danger now, and I can attend 
to him just as well as you. I can keep you quiet, 
can’t I, Henry?” 

“ Yes; she need have no fears on that account,” 
said the invalid, smiling at the different methods 
of accomplishing the same thing. 

The weeks passed away, and Henry had grown 
strong and well, when it came Annie’s turn to 
need care and attention, for a dear little head lay 
upon her arm, and a tiny form nestled upon her 
bosom. And who can imagine the depth of pride 
and tenderness which the little germ of hu¬ 
manity created in the hearts of his young parents, 
when two grandfathers, two grandmothers and 
all the uhcles and aunts came to see the little 
stranger. 

“Don’t you think he looks like me?” said 
Henry, proudly regarding the little bundle of 
flannel and humanity that was being passed 
around among the grandparents. 

“ Like youf he’s a confounded sight better look¬ 
ing ! looks more like me,” said Mr. Willis. 

“ His hair and eyes are like Annie’s,” said Mrs. 
Allen. 

“ His mouth and chin belong to our side of the 
house,” said Mrs. Willis. 

“ What shall his name be?” asked Mr. Allen. 

“ We will name him after the two best men in 
the world,” said Mr. Willis. 

“ And who may that be?” asked Henry. 

“ Why, Mr. Allen and myself, of course, who 
did you suppose?” replied Mr. Willis. 

“ But what if I should object?” asked Henry. 

“ You won’t be consulted,” returned the grand¬ 
father. “I guess we can have the privilege of 
naming our own granchild, especially as there are 
two of us, and although you feel grand enough for 
half a dozen, you are only one. His name is 
Allen Adrian Willis.” 

(To be concluded in next number.) 


OUR DEAR OLD MAMMY.* 

BY ORRA LANGHORNB. 

C AN human friendship display a tenderer tie 
than that which has ever existed between 
the negro nurses of the South and the white 
children whose heads have been pillowed upon 
their faithful breasts? Whatever may be the pre¬ 
judices of race, they all vanish in regard to the 
dear old “ Mammy” of our infancy. The Southern 
Democrat, who is roused to indignation by the 
very mention of “ Civil Rights,” becomes “ as a 
little child ” in his Mammy’s presence, respect¬ 
fully offers her a chair, and treats her with the 
courtesy due to his foster-mother. The refined 
and polished lady of the South, who shrinks in 
horror from the idea of social intercourse with 
negroes, throws her arms around her Mammy’s 
neck and presses her fair cheek to the dear old 
face which bent lovingly over her cradle. 

The negro has been an interesting study to me, 
from the days of my childhood, when my favorite 
seat was upon the dropsical feet of my Mammy, 
as she rested them upon a cushion, and never dis- 

* Christian Union. 


lodged me, but painfully shifted them aside and 
bestowed on me a pleasant smile in return for the 
look of heartfelt affection with which I regarded 
her honest brown face. How often have I dis¬ 
puted with my little sisters the pleasure of sleep¬ 
ing with her; how often have I felt a guilty pang 
as I laid my cheek to hers and realized that I 
loved her better than my mother! For her slipper 
never was substituted for Solomon’s rod; she 
never told us with a serious air that it was “ her 
duty to punish us.” Mammy often told us that 
her mother was a king’s daughter in her native 
land, and our ideas of royalty were much con¬ 
fused in the attempt to reconcile her statements as 
to court life in Africa with the lessons from Eng¬ 
lish history which mother was beginning to teach 
us. However, we thought it quite right that 
Mammy, being of royal descent, should have her 
meals carried to her on a waiter by another ser¬ 
vant, after mother had filled the large picture- 
covered bowl with coffee, and supplied the plate 
with blue flowers on it from every dish on the 
table. How delighted we were when the presence 
of visitors or a slight indisposition confined us to 
the nursery and we, too, had our meals sent up to 
us, and could sit at Mammy’s little table and get 
a sip of her strong coffee or taste the highly-sea¬ 
soned viands from her plate, instead of the simple 
bread and milk to which we were limited when 
in mother’s sight. 

Mammy had her own ideas about bringing up 
children; and as she had successfully reared a 
brood of twelve in our grandmother’s nursery, 
mother very willingly handed over each new 
comer to the tender hands which had ever a ready 
welcome for the little stranger. One of her rules 
was that the children “ must get their sleep out,” 
and we were never harshly roused, but always 
woke smiling to the crooning song improvised for 
our benefit, with a pet name for each of her dar¬ 
lings, from “King”—as she always called our 
sunny-haired brother—to the little “Birdie” 
which mourned away its feeble little life in her 
arms. How vividly I recall the aspect of our nur¬ 
sery as it appeared each morning of my childhood; 
when everything having been put in order, and 
the children, clean and smiling, were perched in 
the deep window-seats, Mammy placed her rock¬ 
ing-chair in the centre of the room, so that there 
could be no danger of anybody stumbling over it, 
drew out her yarn knitting, and, laying it in her 
lap, opened the little Bible which never seemed to 
be out of her reach. She always seemed to me to 
look over instead of through her large brass spec¬ 
tacles as she read, half aloud, in a sing-song voice, 
the blessed words of which she seemed never to 
weary. In those “ good old times ” colored people 
were not supposed to want to read anything but 
the Bible, and I often wonder what Mammy would 
have thought of the reckless way in which they 
handle newspapers and “ Fifth Readers ” in these 
days. What a comfort that little brown Bible was 
to Mammy, to be sure; and how serenely she read 
on while we played around her, in no wise dis¬ 
turbed when the exigencies of the doll’s wardrobe 
required some pins and we all rushed to search 
Mammy’s turban, which served as an unfailing 
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pincushion, and was constantly replenished as she 
swept the floor. 

I remember the consternation in the nursery 
one morning, when Mammy, having gone to sleep 
while reading as usual, the little Bible, which had 
long been in a critical state, dropped from her 
hands in pieces on the floor. Mammy looked 
very mournful over the fragments, but mother, 
who chanced to come in just then, said she could 
repair its injuries, and when she brought back the 
book in a blue pasteboard cover its owner was 
very much pleased, and we children declared, 
after a careful examination, that it was nicer than 
over. 

On rainy days, when all other amusements 
failed, Mammy sometimes offered, if we would 
be very good, to show us the contents of her trunk, 
and let us taste her preserves, or have a party and 
use her tea-set, which was pink-flowered, and, as 
we all decided privately, much handsomer than 
mother’s, which was only gilt-edged. The old 
hair-trunk which contained Mammy’s treasures 
was a perfect wonder-box to us, and we gazed, 
awestruck, as she displayed one or two stately 
silk dresses, queer old satin bonnots and gay 
shawls, and told us of the elegant visitors in four- 
horse coaches who had been wont to come to my 
grandfather’s house in her young days. Her 
accounts of these fine people, and the fact that 
grandmother’s cook was the king’s daughter 
aforesaid, made \is think that those must have 
been very fine times indeed, and we sighed as we 
compared our simple home surroundings and 
calico frocks with such fine doings, and regretted 
that we had fallen in such degenerate days. But 
a sad day came to us in reality at last, when, on a 
sunny spring morning, Mammy, who had been 
failing for some time, said her hands were trem¬ 
bling too much to hold the baby, and she laid it 
in the cradle, and went, as mother advised, to sit 
by the kitchen-fire. And a little while after there 
was a great outcry, for Mammy had fallen on the 
floor, and when the doctor, who was sent for at 
once, looked at her, he said she was paralyzed. 
For the first time in our lives there was no one to 
look after the children, and we all wandered about 
the place, feeling very strange and dismal. After 
a while we were called into Mammy’s room, where 
she lay, speechless, but conscious, on the bed, and 
mother, whose face was swollen with weeping, 
sat by her, reading tender promises and words of 
comfort from the little pasteboard-covered Bible, 
which had been Mammy’s guide in her long pil¬ 
grimage, and was now hor light in the dark Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. Nobody had said then 
that there was any contamination in laying the 
body of an old servant in the same cemetery 
which contained the graves of the family whom 
she and her people had served long and fhithflilly, 
and when Mammy died she was laid to rest near 
the grave of our little sister, and mother said she 
felt as if Birdie would not be lonely now that 
Mammy was close by her. It was very dismal 
that evening after the funeral, and mother and 
father came and sat in the nursery, because there 
was no one who could be trusted with the chil¬ 
dren, and we were all very quiet until little Netty 


said, “ O mother, you can’t have any more babies 
now, because there is nobody to nurse them. ’ 
Father smiled, but mother began to cry again, and 
we all joined her. 

On the sunny slope of a Virginia hillside, where 
the rose and the woodbine bloom and fade undis¬ 
turbed, where five generations of hor masters 
femily are sleeping, and the grand old mountains 
cast their solemn Bhadows on the graves, stands a 
humble little marble monument erected to the 
memory of the dear “old Mammy” of our child¬ 
hood. When the trumpet shall sound and the 
dead shall rise, may the blest words come to all 
who sleep there, as I doubt not they will come to 
that true and loving heart, “ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 

BY T. B. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

M RS. CONRAD understood the sign too 
well. An. exclamation of alarm rose to 
her lips, but she kept it back with an in¬ 
stant repression. 

“ She will be better lying down,” said the doctor, 
with professional calmness. 

Very gently, holding in chock her struggling 
excitement, did Mrs. Conrad roturn the head of 
Deborah to the pillow from which she had raised 
it a few moments before. For a little while the 
fair girl lay very still, with eyes closely shut, like 
one resting after fatigue or exhaustion. But the 
irritation which had produced the fits of coughing 
soon returned, foUowed by another and severer 

paroxysm. _ _ _ 

Deborah had not seen the streaks of blood on 
the handkerchief with which Mrs. Conrad wiped 
her lips; but now, the deeper stains that revealed 
the sure and rapid progress of a fatal malady could 
not be hidden from her sight. Her face flushed 
and there was for a moment or two a startled and 
half-frightened look in her eyes. 

*» Lie very still, child,” said Mrs. Conrad, in a 
low, quiet voice, out of which she had pushed 
every sign of alarm, as she laid Deborah back 
again after this second fit of coughing was over. 
41 Don’t stir hand nor foot for a little while.” 

As Mrs. Conrad and the doctor stood over the 
girl, looking anxiously down upon her face, they 
saw its expression change. Hor lips, which were 
shut firmly, as if to hold down a feeling of pain or 
alarm, gradually relaxed their slight rigor, and 
softened to a tender revelation of the peace and 
trust that were coming into her sonL The quick 
respiration subsided, her eyelids closed and her 
breath came and went with the gentle movement 
seen in a sleeping child. Silence, peace, rest. 
How deep they were! An influence, its source 
unseen, but felt as clearly as any external impres¬ 
sion, had wrought a change in the mental atmos- 

• Entered according to Act of Congress, tn the jew 1*15. 
bj T. S. Asthvb, In the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 
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phere breathed by the inmates of that room. 
Wholly passive to these was the pale, sweet girl 
lying there with shut lids. As for Mrs. Conrad, 
to use her own words in referring to the scene, 
“ It seemed as if angels were all about us, and I 
expected every mbment to see them start out of 
the air.” Even the doctor felt as he had never felt 
before in the presence of the sick or the dying! 

“ I’ve heard about the gate of Heaven,” he said 
to a friend long afterward, “and I never expect to 
stand as near it again while I live in this world as 
when I stood that day in the chamber of Deborah 
Norman.” 

A knock at the room door broke the spell with 
two of its inmates—the doctor and Mrs. Conrad. 
Answering the summons, the latter was informed 
by her servant that a gentleman had called and 
wished to see her. 

“ Who is he?” she asked in a whisper. 

But the girl did not know the man’s name. 

“ There are three or four people down-stairs,” 
she added, “and they want to know how Miss 
Deborah is.” 

“ Say that she is very ill, and that I can’t go 
down just now.” 

The girl retired, but came back in a few mo¬ 
ments with word that the gentleman who had 
called said he must see Miss Norman at once. 

“Did he tell you his name?” asked Mrs. Con¬ 
rad. - 

“ No, ma’am. I asked him, but he said it was 
no matter. He’s a young man; and he’s walking 
about the floor in a dreadful uneasy way.” 

“You’ll remain until I come back?” said Mrs. 
Conrad to the doctor, speaking in a whisper, and 
then left the room. 

At the foot of the stairs she was met by two or 
three ladies, one of them Mrs. Judge Levering, 
who asked anxiously after Deborah. They had 
heard a strange story, they said, about Mrs. Con¬ 
rad having been seen in the street with the girl 
in her arms, and had hurried round to learn what 
it meant. A handsome young man, a stranger to 
all present, came out of the parlor, and stood 
listening as Mrs. Conrad replied to their inquiries, 
his manner betraying intense interest and alarm. 

“ Why, you see,” said Mrs. Conrad, trying to 
collect her thoughts, “ Deacon Strong got it into 
his head that he must see her about something, 
and Mrs. Strong came over for her in their car¬ 
riage. I said, No; ’twasn’t right to take her out, 
and 'twouldn't be safe. That she wasn’t strong 
enough to bear the excitement. But all I could 
say went for nothing. As soon as she heard that 
the deacon wanted to see her, she said she would 
go; and go she did 1 Well, the deacon wanted to 
have a talk with her all alone, and every one of 
us went out. I felt awful stirred up about it, for I 
knew how weak the poor child was; and I talked 
out my mind rather freely to the deacon’s wife, 
for you know when I do get stirred up I don’t 
minoe things. It was very still in the room. We 
oould hear a weak sound of voices, and that was 
all. It went on for I can’t say how long; but it 
seemed like a year to me, I was so anxious about 
her. All at once I heard the deacon cry out in a 
frightened way. He struck his bell loud in the 


same minute. I got into the room first, and saw 
Deborah sitting up in the chaijr where we had 
placed her, just in front of the deacon, looking as 
white as a ghost. She would have fallen to the 
floor in the next moment if I hadn’t sprung for¬ 
ward and caught her in my arms. She was in a 
dead feint! The doctor came, and we tried all we 
could to bring her to, but she seemed clean gone. 
Then I got kind of desperate, and picking her up 
in my arms—she didn’t seem to me heavier than 
a three months old baby— Jr ran down-stairs with 
her, and out into the Btreet, and home. 

Exclamations of surprise and anxious suspense 
followed this recital. 

“We brought her to at last,” continued Mrs. 
Conrad; “ but, oh dear! it’s killed her! I said all 
I could against her going, but—” 

“ Killed her !” cried the young man, in a voice 
that startled the group of women. He had been 
standing a little way off, but now pressed up to 
Mrs. Conrad, and caught hold of her with a hard 
grip. “Killed her!” he repeated, half-wildly. 
“ What do you mean?” 

The surprise occasioned by so strange an inci¬ 
dent held Mrs. Conrad mute. She stared at the 
young man with a blank, bewildered face. 

“ I must see her!” he added, forcing back his 
agitation, and speaking in a husky voice; and he 
made a movement as if about to pass Mrs. Conrad. 
This brought her back to self-possession. 

“I do not know who you are, sir,” she said, 
with some dignity of manner, yet not unkindly, 
nor as one offended by an undue liberty in a 
stranger; “ nor what you may be to Miss Norman. 
But you can’t see her now. Her condition is one 
of great danger; and only in perfect freedom from 
excitement is there any hope.” 

Then speaking to all present, she added: “ And 
now, friends, let me ask of you to go away and 
leave her alone with me and the doctor. You will 
understand the necessity of this when I tell you 
that she is bleeding at the lungs.” 

The low, sorrowful murmurs that greeted this 
announcement were drowned in the half-sup- 
pressed cry that came from the young man’s 
lips. 

The women retired from the house quietly, but 
the stranger went back into the parlor, where he 
sat down, covering his face with his hands. For 
a little while Mrs. Conrad stood in a hesitating 
attitude, listening for any sound that might come 
from the chamber above. She could not go up 
and leave this strange young man in the parlor; 
at least not until she had held an interview with 
him, and made sure that he would not attempt to 
see Deborah without her permission. Before she 
had decided just what to do, he had started up, 
and was coming toward the door. As she ad¬ 
vanced to meet him, she saw that his countenance 
wore an expression of the deepest anguish. His 
lips were pale, and quivered as he tried to speak. 

“ Bleeding at the lungs, did you say?” he stam¬ 
mered, rather than spoke. He was trembling all 
over. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Conrad. 

“Badly?” 

“ Not yet.” 
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“Oh, thank God!” He caught his breath. A 
light flashed into his lace. 

“ Is she very weak? Has she been sick long? 
What has been the matter with her ?’* Ho crowded 
the questions eagerly. 

“Very weak,” said Mrs. Conrad, quieting her 
voice so as to quiet him, if possible. “ And now, 
I need hardly say that everything depends on her 
being kept perfectly quiet. Any sudden disturb¬ 
ance might kill her in an instant.” 

“Then,” answered the young man, “she must 
not be told that I am here. Go back to her; and 
as soon as there is a change for the better or worse, 
let me know.” 

On returning to the chamber, Mrs. Conrad found 
Deborah lying with closed lids like one in sleep, 
all the rest and heavenly sweetness last seen on 
her face still there. As she shut the door, the 
girl’s large eyes opened. How bright they were— 
how loving and peaceful! 

Mrs. Conrad sat down by the bedside, laying her 
fingers in a few light touches on Deborah’s fore¬ 
head and then smoothing back with gentle motions 
the hair from her snowy temples. 

“ She is better,” said the doctor, coming forward, 
“ but must remain very still. There must be no 
talking nor moviflg about” 

Deborah smiled up into his face but did not 
speak. Mrs. Conrad went out with him, and on 
shutting the chamber door, said, in a low voice 
and with much concern: “ Isn’t there danger of a 
bad hemorrhage ? Mayn’t she break a large blood¬ 
vessel in a spell of coughing and go right off?” 

“No; I think not,” replied the doctor. “The 
blood we saw just now is from congestion, not 
lesion. Still, only in perfect quiet is there safety.” 

“There’s a young man down-stairs, doctor. 
He’s a stranger; but he knows Miss Norman. 
He came here once before—a good while ago. I 
wish you’d talk to him, and try to get him to go 
away. If Miss Norman finds out that he’s here, 
it will throw her all back.” 

The doctor went down to the parlor. The young 
man—it was Philip Cheston, whom the reader will 
remember—started up on his entrance and came 
hastily forward to meet him. 

“ You are the physician?” he queried. 

“Yes.” 

“ How is Miss Norman? Do you think her out 
of danger?” The young man could not repress 
his agitation. 

“She is ill,” replied the doctor, “ but in no im¬ 
mediate danger, I trust.” 

“ She’s had a hemorrhage?” 

“Slight, only.” 

“ Have you checked it?” 

“ Yes; for the present” 

“ Are her lungs much affected?” 

“ I have not examined them, and, therefore, can¬ 
not tell.” 

The young man pressed his questions. 

“Let us go from here,” said the doctor. “Our 
voices may reach her chamber; and if she should 
recognize yours, it might produce a dangerous 
disturbance. Everything, as you know, depends, 
in a case like this, on perfect freedom from ex¬ 
citement” 


“Who is that talking with the doctor?” asked 
Deborah, as the sound of voices from below reached 
her ears. Mrs. Conrad saw a rapid change in the 
expression of her face. She had turned her eyes 
toward the door and was listening intently. 

The sounds ceased. A few moments afterward, 
Mrs. Conrad heard the outside door shut 

“ I do not hear any one,” she replied. 

“ It was a man’s voice,” said Deborah. 

“ The doctor speaking to Jenny as he went out” 

But Mrs. Conrad saw, from the still changed ex¬ 
pression of Deborah’s countenance that she did not 
accept this explanation. 

“ Or to somebody who happened to meet him at 
the door,” she added. 

Deborah closed her eyes; but the serene and 
peaceful look did not come back to her face. Her 
lips drew closer together, and the warm spots 
which had faded from her cheeks became distinct 
once more. 

The doctor walked as far as the hotel with Philip 
Cheston, answering his queries concerning Debo¬ 
rah with as many particulars as he could give 
about her life and work in Kedron. He had liis 
own curiosity touching the young stranger who 
dropped in among them nearly two years before, 
coming no one knew from whence; but Cheston 
did not satisfy it in any way—evading his queries, 
or maintaining a complete silence. 

As Cheston entered the hotel, he passed two 
men, who were talking in an excited manner. 
The face of one looked familiar. He had seen him 
somewhere, but was not at the moment able to re¬ 
call the time or place. On parting from the doctor, 
he went into the parlor, which was unoccupied, 
and sat down close to one of the windows that 
looked out upon a rear piazza. Soon after, he no¬ 
ticed the two men, whom he had passed in the 
hall, walking up and down this piazza. One of 
them, a large man, with iron-gray hair and dark 
skin, seemed much disturbed; while his com¬ 
panion, who was younger and sinaller, maintained 
a cool exterior. Suddenly pausing, while close by 
the window near which Cheston sat, the elder of 
the two men raised his clenched hand and ex¬ 
claimed : “ If that girl comes to any harm through 
I you, Victor Howe, I’ll murder you!” 

Cheston could see the face of the speaker. It 
was full of passion, and his eyes had a threatening 
flash. . His companion, taken by surprise, moved 
back a step or two, and looked at him in evident 
doubt as to whether he were in earnest or not. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Spangler!” he replied, with a 
forced laugh. “What’s the girl to you? She’s 
pretty, and sweet, and, and—” 

“Victor Howe!” broke in the other, interrupt¬ 
ing him, while his face grew darker and more 
threatening, “I go farther. If I see you with 
Fanny Williams again, I’ll shoot you down as 
though you were a dog!” 

There was no mistaking the man’s earnestness 
now. His eyes gleamed and murder looked from 
every lineament of his countenance. 

“ Forewarned, forearmed,” answered the young 
man, coolly. His face had grown suddenly pale. 

“ You are forewarned. What follows must de¬ 
pend on yourself” said Spangler, with a deep 
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growl in his voice. 44 I don’t care about having 
your blood on my hands, but I shall stand be¬ 
tween you and that girl, come what will. So 
count the cost before you go a step farther. You 
ought to know me by this time.” 

44 I’ve never gone out of my way at the bidding 
of any man,” replied Howe, speaking slowly, 
“and I don’t mean to begin now. This is my 
affair; not yours.” 

44 I’ve said my say, young man, and shall not 
unsay it,” returned Spangler, growing cooler, but 
not less emphatic. “ You have fair warning.” 

Howe turned away and walked to the other end 
of the piazza, where he stood for a little while and 
then came back. 

“ See here, Spangler,” addressing his compan¬ 
ion, who had not moved from his place near the 
window, 44 I don’t want to have any trouble with 
you. That girl’s my game; not yours. I was 
near hunting her down several months ago, and 
would have caught the pretty thing then if it 
hadn’t been for that meddling young Quakeress 
who prayed Sandy Spieler out of his bar-room. 
She came pouncing down upon us more like an 
eagle than a dove, and bore the girl away in her 
talons. Faugh! But she’s out of the way now; 
laid on the shelf for good and all, they say—going 
to die! And the coast is clear again. The girl 
fought shy for a time; but she’s coming round. I 
have a way with the pretty creatures, you know; 
and they can’t resist me.” 

Howe was running on after this fashion, when 
Spangler stooped toward him, and with a grip that 
was a stroke and a clutch at the same time, laid 
his hand upon his shoulder, a fierce imprecation 
breaking from his lips. The young man strug¬ 
gled to free himself, but Spangler held him as in a 
vice. Cheston, who had started from his seat, and 
was standing dose to the window, saw Howe 
thrust hisr hand into the breast pocket of his coat 
and draw forth a pistol. Obeying the impulse that 
seized him, he threw open the window, and, 
springing out upon the piazza, struck the weapon 
down ere it could be fired. 

The two men drew apart, each regarding Ches¬ 
ton with a soowL He stooped, and taking up the 
pistol placed it one of his pockets, remarking as 
he did so: “ It will be safer here, for the present.” 

The very coolness of his manner held their 
anger in check. The moment Howe confronted 
him, and they looked clearly at each other, the 
countenances of both changed. There was a mu¬ 
tual recognition. The effect produced on the two 
men by this recognition was in marked contrast. 
Cheston drew himself up and away, the surprise 
on his face mingled with something like contempt 
and abhorrence; while Howe seemed to shrink 
and cower before him, all the red stains of passion 
fading out, and leaving him pale. 

14 Carl Ransom 1” Cheston held the young man 
with his eyes as he pronounced his real name in a 
stern voice. 

Neither bravado nor levity met this recognition, 
but only signs of alarm. 

44 Carl Ransom!” exclaimed Spangler, recover¬ 
ing from the surprise into which he was thrown* 
44 This man is not Carl Ransom i” 


“ You called him Howe a little while ago,” was 
replied. 44 But his real name is Ransom. He’s a 
fugitive from justice, as you may know; and if 
the law once gets its hands on him, it will find 
other employment for his spare hours than hunt¬ 
ing down innocence. How near is your mayor’s 
office or police station ?” 

There was no mere threat, but a purpose in the 
voice of Cheston as he made this inquiry. Howe, 
or Ransom, as he was truly named, on perceiving 
this, gave way to an instinct of fear, and stepped 
quickly back from the piazza into the hall. Hur** 
rying through, he made his way to the street. 

44 A good citizen cannot sh rink from duty,” was 
Cheston’s answer, as Spangler urged him to 44 let 
the poor devil go,” and not soil his hands with 
him. “ If this man had been in prison, where he 
belongs, the innocent young girl for whose safety 
you interposed just now would not have been in 
his toils, nor your life in the imminent peril I found 
it a little while ago. It is to save the weak and the 
good that evil has to be restrained, and evil men 
punished. I shall certainly give information 
against this fellow, and have him brought again 
to justice. The public good demands it.” 

44 You are right, no doubt,” said Spangler. 44 But 
I couldn’t tell on the poor devil. Carl Ransom! 
Is it possible? I never felt right about him. 
He’s a sharp one; always cool and steady, and on 
the alert. But he had a look in his eyes that made 
me creep sometimes—that is when I could see 
squarely into them, which was not often.” 

“What has he been doing here? Is he in any 
business?” asked Cheston. 

Spangler gave a meaning shrug as he replied: 
44 He’s one of the chaps that don’t have any visible 
means of support.” 

“And yet manage to keep their pocket-books 
well filled,” said Cheston. 

44 He always had plenty of money to spend,” 
remarked Spangler. 

Cheston turned to go, saying: 44 1 must do what 
my conscience tells me is right* How near is 
your mayor’s office ?” 

44 Only two streets distant. But you might as 
well spare yourself the trouble of giving informa¬ 
tion against this man. He won’t be taken easily. 
I saw from his movements, as he went out just 
now, that he meant to put the longest possi¬ 
ble distance between himself .and any pursuers 
you might set upon his track. A fox that has 
been hunted doesn’t linger a moment after hear¬ 
ing the bay of a hound, no matter how flor off it 
may be. Howe, or rather Ransom, is a hunted 
fox, and has all the fox’s swiftness and cunning. 
He will distance his enemies, you may depend on 
that.” 

44 How that may be it is impossible for me to 
tell. Fugitives from justice do not always escape. 
I must do my duty as a good citizen, let the come 
out be what it may.” 

“All right,” returned Spangler. “You must 
be the judge of your own actions. Turn to the 
left when you go out, and a couple of streets down 
you will see the mayor’s office.” 

Even as Philip Cheston left the hotel, Ransom, 
mounted on a swift horse, came slowly out from 
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a livery stable not a hundred rods from the police 
station, looking to any common observer cool and 
unconcerned. He walked his horse until he 
rounded the nearest comer, then broke into a trot, 
which steadily increased in rapidity until he 
gained a road in the suburbs of the town that 
passed into a woods. The moment he was free 
from observation he quickened the speed of his 
horse, and, ere the authorities of Kedron had de¬ 
cided on pursuit and arrest, was hill ten miles 
distant. 

The horse on which he rode away was found 
and returned to its owners a week afterward; but 
the fugitive had dropped out of sight, leaving no 
trace behind. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

RS. CONRAD withdrew from the bedside, 
an 1 going to a distant part of the chamber 
sat down, stilling even the rustle of her garments. 
There was a heavy weight on her heart. She had 
come to love this sick girl with a tenderness deep 
and strong as a mother’s. The stains of blood on 
the frothy mucous which had been coughed up 
were, to her, fetal signs. The doctor had tried to 
make light of them; but she regarded his words 
as only an evasion. Perfect quiet she knew to be 
essential, and this she meant to secure; at least for 
scvoral days to come, and until the present danger 
was over. 

She was watching Deborah, who lay with closed 
eyes, her face pale and waxen, yet without signs 
of emaciation. The rest and sweetness that had 
come over it, but which faded .out when she caught 
the sound of a man’s voice in the parlor, had not 
yet returned. Asleep, thought Mrs. Conrad, with 
a feeling of relief; for she knew the value of sleep. 
But even as she said the word mentally, Deborah’s 
large, bright eyes opened and looked at her with 
an earnestness that brought her instantly to the 
bedside. 

“ What is it, dear ?” she asked. 44 What can I do 
for you ?” 

“ Thee must tell me truly,” said Deborah, speak¬ 
ing in a whisper, “ for truth, thee knows, harms 
less than doubt. There was another man besides 
the doctor down-stairs. Who was it?” 

44 I don’t know who he was,” replied Mrs. Con¬ 
rad. “ Somebody that called to ask about you.” 

44 Did thee see him?” 

/“Yes.” 

Deborah’s eyes were fixed on Mrs. Conrad’s 
face, reading its slightest change of expression. 

“ Had thee ever seen him before?” 

A slight hesitation, and then— 41 Yes; once.” 

“Where?” 

“ He called to see you several months ago. You 
remember the time.” 

Deborah’s eyes shut slowly, and a feint sigh 
stirred her bosom. 

“Thank thee,” she said, looking up after the 
lapse of a considerable time. Mrs. Conrad noticed 
a glimmer of tears. 44 It was best for thee to tell 
me.” 

The long lashes dropped down again, and Mrs. 
Conrad, as she sat anxiously gazing upon Debo¬ 


rah’s face, saw it take on a softer and more peace¬ 
ful expression, though its sober look remained. 
She watched her until she lapsed away into a sleep* 
from which she did not awaken for nearly two 
hours. Then she had a severe spell of coughing; 
but there was no return of the bleeding. The 
doctor came in soon after and found her condition 
more favorable than he had expected. He still 
enjoined perfect quiet. 

After he had gone away Deborah said to Mrs. 
Conrad: 44 Thee must tell me when he calls. I 
wish to see him.” 

44 You cannot see him to-day nor to-morrow, 
either,” replied Mrs. Conrad, speaking with great 
decision of manner. 44 The doctor has forbidden 
it.” 

44 Forbidden me to see him!” Deborah’s voice 
betrayed surprize. 

44 Not him in particular; but anybody. And 
I’m going to mind the doctor.” 

Mrs. Conrad saw a shade of disappointment. 

44 Don’t be a weak, foolish child; bnt a sensible 
woman,” Bhe urged. 44 It might be as much as 
your life is worth. We can’t spare you out of 
Kedron yet. I can’t spare you, and am going to 
do my best to keep you.” And she kissed the 
girl’s forehead lovingly. 

Deborah’s eyes filled with tears. 

44 1 must see him. It will do me no harm. You 
cannot judge of this as well as I can.” 

44 Not until to-morrow. To-day’s excitement 
has almost killed you,” answered Mrs. Conrad. 

44 The excitement of waiting will be worse than 
the excitement of seeing him,” said Deborah. 
44 Thee must let me have my way, friend Conrad. 
If thee knew what was in my heart thee would 
not make opposition.” 

44 You beat all for self-will I ever met in my 
life,” returned Mrs. Conrad, losing her patience. 

44 Not self-will, but obedience to duty,” replied 
Del K>rah, in a low, even voice. 

44 Duty! It’s no one’s duty to commit suicide.” 

“God will take care of me.” 

“Humph! Small care He took of you this 
morning; and small care He’s taken of you since 
you’ve been going against His laws. One of the 
things God can’t, or won’t do, Is to see after people 
who go jumping into lions’ dens and fiery fur¬ 
naces. He lets ’em bum or be eaten up, as I’ve 
said before. We’ve got to use our reason and 
judgment and take care of ourselves, Miss Nor¬ 
man. That’s what He gave us reason and judg¬ 
ment for.” 

44 1 am His servant to do His will,” weakly an¬ 
swered Deborah. “ I heard His voice this morn¬ 
ing, and obeyed the call. There was no one else 
to take the message Ho wished to send, and so He 
sent me. It will all be right.” 

A look of heavenly peace came into her fece. 
As she spoke, the feelings of Mrs. Conrad under¬ 
went a change. Deborah seemed as one lifted 
from the earth, and moving away from her— 
44 drifting heavenward,” as she afterward ex¬ 
pressed it. 

Both were silent after this; Deborah lying with 
closed eyes like one in restful sleep, and so re¬ 
maining for a long time. Mrs. Conrad had risen 
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and was about leaving the room, when she heard 
a man speaking at the street door. Deborah heard 
also, and her eyes came wide open. 

“ Thee will let him see me,” she said. 

There was something in the tones of her voice 
that Mrs. Conrad could not resist. Without re¬ 
plying, she went down-stairs, and met Mr. Ches- 
tou in the hall. 

“ How is she?” asked the young man, with re¬ 
pressed anxiety. 

“Better; but very weak,” replied Mrs. Conrad, 
assuming the gravest possible demeanor. 

“ Any return of the hemorrhage ?” 

“ No.” 

Philip Cheston had entered the little parlor. 

“Do you consider her dangerously ill?” His 
voioe quivered as he put the question. 

“ There may be no immediate danger; but she’ll 
never be well again. She’s just killed herself do¬ 
ing good—or trying to do it; which is all the 
same.” 

“ Never be well again!” 

“No, sir; I’m afraid not* It looks as if she’d 
brought on a galloping consumption, the way she’s 
going. I’ve seen the likes before. Doesn’t she 
oome of a consumptive family?” 

Mrs. Conrad put the question sharply, and with 
a tone of mingled anxiety and suspense. It sent 
a quiver of pain to the face of Cheston. Mrs. Con¬ 
rad was watching him closely. 

“Is her mother living?” she asked, after wait¬ 
ing a few moments for an answer. 

Cheston only shook his head. 

“ Has she been dead long ?” 

“ She died when Deborah was only a baby.” 

“Of consumption?” 

“I don’t know. I never heard,” replied Ches- 
ton. His voice was unsteady. 

“ Has she sisters?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor any near relatives?” Mrs. Conrad’s 
curiosity was beginning to override her feelings. 

“ I think not.” 

“ Where did she live before she came here?” 

“Has she not told you?” asked Philip, with 
surprise. 

“ Never a word.” 

The young man dropped his eyes from the 
questioning gaze of Mrs. Conrad, and remained 
silent. 

At this moment there came from Deborah’s 
room the faint sound of a bell, and Mrs. Conrad 
turned away and ran up-stairs. It was nearly 
five minutes before she same back. Philip Ches¬ 
ton had not ceased his restless walk from side to 
side of the parlor an instant during her absence. 

“Please walk up, sir. Miss Norman wants to 
see you,” said the old lady. 

“ Will it be best? Will it be safe?” asked the 
young man. 

“ No; I am sure it will not,” replied Mrs. Con¬ 
rad, speaking in a very downright way. “I’ve 
said all I could; but w’hen her mind’s once set on 
a thing you can’t turn her any more than you can 
turn the wind. The doctor’s positive about her 
being kept from all excitement.” 

Philip stood undetermined what to do. 


“ If I were you, I’d put off seeing her until to¬ 
morrow,” said Mrs. Conrad. “ That will give her 
time to gain a little strength. Just think, sir! she 
went to see Deacon Strong this morning—it wasn’t 
with my consent, you may be sure—and we had 
to leave them all alone together. I don’t know 
what they talked about; but she must have got 
stirred up dreadfully with something he said to 
her, for she broke down and feinted dead away; 
and when she came to she fell a coughing, and 
broke a small blood vessel. Now it stands to rea¬ 
son that she oughtn’t to have any more excite¬ 
ment to-day. It’s as much as her life’s worth.” 

“You’re right—altogether right,” returned 
Philip. “ I see it as plainly as yourself.” 

“Shall I tell her that you will call again to¬ 
morrow?” 

The young man stood hesitating for a little 
while.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, his voice husky and dis¬ 
appointed. 

Mrs. Conrad went back to Deborah. As she 
opened the door of her room, she encountered her 
large, bright eyes, in which she saw an instant 
change. 

“ He will come to see you in the morning. We 
both think you’ve had enough excitement to-day. 
That will do as well, will it not?” 

The shade of disappointment left Deborah’s eyes. 
A softer expression settled about her lips. The 
old, sweet peace returned. 

“ It will be best,” she said. “ I will see him in 
the morning.” 

At ten o’clock on the next day Philip Cheston 
came. Deborah had passed a comfortable night, 
and appeared stronger; but she was silent and 
absorbed, and had the appearance of one who 
had been in company with angels. She reached 
out her hand as Philip came to the bedside, and 
gazed into his face with a look that held him back 
from any outburst of feeling, or from the utter¬ 
ance of a single passionate word. There was 
nothing cold or repellant in her countenance— 
nothing meant to set him off to a distance. But 
he saw no earthly love in its beautified expres¬ 
sion; only a divine sweetness and concern that 
touched and penetrated his inmost consciousness. 
She was lifted out of the sphere of natural affec¬ 
tion ; and he felt that she could be nothing to him 
now but a ministering angel. The hand that still 
lay in his sent no magnetic thrill to his heart; 
but its firm clasp and pressure were like those of 
a hand seeking to save from peril, or to hold back 
from danger. All this flashed upon him in an 
instant. 

How changed she was since their last meeting! 
Then he had seen her standing, as it were, only a 
little way off from him, her personal loveliness 
increased by the intervening distance, and filling 
his heart with a deeper passion. Now the old 
personal charms were veiled under a spiritual 
grace and beauty that were ineffable. He saw 
before him an angel, and not a woman. It took 
some moments of strong self-repression for Philip 
Cheston to readjust his feelings, and hide from 
Deborah the inner conflict that was shaking his 
life to the centre. That she was drifting out upon 
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a sea from which no ship ever came back, and 
going to a country whose inhabitants never return 
to their old dwelling-places, he saw too well. The 
signs of an early departure were written on every 
feature of her gentle face; not in waste and ex¬ 
haustion, but in such tokens as all could read. 
He did not stoop over and kiss her on lips and 
brow, for her eyes held him away—not coldly, but 
with a look of saintly warning that made the 
loving act impossible. 

4 4 1 did not dream of this, Deborah,” said Ches- 
ton, as he took a seat by the bedside, still holding 
her hand. His voice betrayed the feelings he was 
striving so hard to keep down. 

44 Our ways are in His hands,” she replied, and 
a smile touched her lips as she spoke. 44 He 
knoweth the times and the seasons.” 

44 But, Deborah,” said Philip, in gentle remon¬ 
strance, 44 do we not sometimes take our ways out 
of His hands, and break His order of times and 
seasons?” 

44 It may be so,” she answered. 44 But He soon 
readjusts all again. His love never fails. If wo 
seek to do His will, He will hold us safely in the 
hollow of His hand. He will keep us from all 
evil.” 

44 Has this been so in thy case, Deborah? Has 
He kept thee from all evil,” asked Philip, betray¬ 
ing the doubt that was in his heart. 

44 What evil has touched me?” she asked. 

44 Does thee not call this an evil thing that thee 
is stricken down and thy young life broken ? O 
Deborah!” 

44 An evil thing to have life made more perfect, 
Philip?” she answered, in a sweet, low voice. 
44 Not so; I shall lay down this lower, blind, imper¬ 
fect life, for the higher and better life of my real 
self; that self of which this weak body is only an 
effigy.” 

“But, Deborah,” said Philip, subdued by the 
sphere of her calmness, 44 our weak bodies are for 
use in this world, and we have no right to abuse 
them. I do not believe that God requires of us 
any service greater than our physical life can sus¬ 
tain. If we woaken or destroy that, our useful¬ 
ness is diminished or lost altogether.” 

44 Thee did not reason so when thy country was 
in danger,” said Deborah. 44 At its call thee went 
to the battle-field.” 

44 Oh, that is different altogether. It was an ex¬ 
ceptional emergency in which consequences worse 
than the loss of life or limb were involved. Love 
of country, which is a good and noble love, was 
the force that moved all hearts, and made every 
true man respond to the voice of duty. But in 
times of peace and social order, no one is called of 
God to any service that breaks down the body and 
dooms it to an early grave.” 

44 If thee will reflect for a moment, thee may see 
differently. I think thee will not question that 
the voice of a clearly seen duty is the voice of 
God. A mother’s duty to a suffering child may 
tax her strength so severely as to break down her 
health. In nursing the sick, there is often great 
danger of acquiring a fatal disease. When we see 
others in peril, duty prompts to efforts at rescue, 
though it be at the risk of our own lives. Even 


as Christ gave His life for us, must we be willing 
to give our lives for others. 4 Greater love than 
this hath no man, that he lay down his life for his 
friends.’ So thee sees, Philip, that even our lives 
may sometimes be counted as nothing; and that 
to give them for others may be our truest service. 
Such giving, if we are ever called to it, will bo 
wholly acceptable to God, and in it we shall find 
our highest good.” 

Deborah spoke in an even, impressive voice, 
and without effort or excitement. Philip did not 
answer her. After a little, the maiden went on. 

44 If we do the duty that is set clearly before us,” 
she said, 44 God will take care of all the rest. If 
health should break, or death meet us in the way 
where He leads our feet, each would prove a 
blessing in disguise. Loss of health might be the 
only ladder on which we could climb safely to 
Heaven, or an early death the highest good in our 
Father’s power to bestow.” 

She closed her eyes and lay in perfect repose for 
over a minute, Philip sitting like one spellbound. 
He saw, what had not appeared before since he 
came in, two clearly defined spots of crimson on 
her cheeks, the rest of her face looking whiter by 
contrast. More than ever did he feel that she was 
lifted away and dwelling in a region far above 
him; a region up to which he never expected to 
rise. 

Looking into his face, she said, with just a per- 
ceptablo throb of feeling in her voice: 44 O Philip! 
I wish thee could see as I see, the goodness and 
loving kindness of God. I wish thee could know 
what a fullness of life and joy there is in keeping 
His law—not in the letter merely but in the spirit. 

I wish thee could feel how satisfying to the soul it 
is to rest on that sweet promise, 4 Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
things shall be added unto you.’ Yea, all things, 
Philip, that can give abiding peace or real de¬ 
light!” 

Deborah grew more earnest, her eyes became 
brighter, the spots on her cheeks burned to a 
deeper crimson. Philip Cheston sat silent, but 
greatly moved. 

44 O Philip!” she went on, with a pathos in her 
voice that thrilled him, 44 if I could only lead thee 
back to the old paths in which thee stood years 
ago, ero thy feet strayed worldward, and thy 
heart set itself on lower things that perish in the 
using! If I could see thee rising tow'ard the stature 
of a true and noble Christian manhood, and not 
sinking into that selfish love of gain that dims 
like a smoky vapor the image of God in the human 
soul, and, too often, blots it out forever, there 
would be a joy in my heart greater than words 
can tell. O Philip! Philip!” 

Deborah had lifted herself from her pillow-, and 
was leaning toward Cheston, the old love w hich 
had been covered up and hidden away in the 
grave of her heart leaping into sudden life, and 
revealing itself in every lineament, glance and 
tone. Philip saw it all. Ho did not stop to think. 
He only obeyed the impulse that seized him, and 
reaching out his arms caught Deborah to his 
breast, and held her there with a strong and lov¬ 
ing clasp, from w'hich she did not struggle to get 
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free. Minutes passed, and still she lay there quiet 
as a child. At last she moved, and then, as she 
began slowly disengaging herself, Philip laid her 
back gently, and in doing so pressed his lips to 
her forehead. She did not look up nor speak. 
The red spots were no longer visible. Philip saw 
a new expression in her face, but could not read 
its meaning. He sat for many minutes, gazing 
upon her all the while, and waiting for her eyes to 
unclose, that he might look into them and see 
their loving glances. Slowly a change came 
creeping over her countenance. Something be¬ 
gan to appear that seemed like a veil hiding her 
from him. The old sense of separation and re¬ 
moval grew palpable to his inner sense. What 
he had held in his arms a few moments before was 
only the fair garments of his beloved; her real self 
was fading from his sight. 

“Deborah! dear Deborah!” he cried out pas¬ 
sionately, love and fear trembling in his voice. 

She opened her eyes and looked at him with a 
sweet and tender concern. 

“ Come back again to thy old home!” he went 
on, eagerly. “ Let us be to each other as in former 
times. Thee shall teach me a better way. O 
Deborah! without thee I shall drift far out upon 
the dangerous seas of this evil world, and make of 
life, I fear, an utter shipwreck.” 

A shadow fell across the face of Deborah, and 
her lips drew closer together, showing signs of 
pain; but her eyes had in them a deeper than any 
human love as they rested upon Philip. 

“Thee must not be deceived,” she answered, 
with a low thrill in her voice. “ I shall never go 
back to the old place. The work given me to do 
in this world is nearly finished. I have loved 
thee, Philip, very dearly; and if we had been 
agreed, we might have walked together. But 
without agreement that was impossible. Thee 
chose a way in which I could not go; and my feet 
were set in paths thee would not enter. And so, 
as the years went by, we have gone farther and 
farther away from each other, and in this world 
can never again move side by side. It is too late, 
Philip! Too late!” 

There was a half-hidden tone of sorrow in the 
maiden’s voice. 

“O Deborah! Deborah!” exclaimed Philip, “I 
cannot part from thee! I will come back from 
my ways and walk in thine. I will attain, through 
thee, help to reach that beautiful ideal of life once 
set before me, and up to which in earlier and bet¬ 
ter days I did most earnestly aspire. Thee shall 
be my teacher, my leader, my guide. Dear Debo¬ 
rah! let the old love come back again into thy 
heart, and send renewing life into every vein. It 
shall quicken and restore. For thee I will be or 
do anything.” 

“Thee does not know thyself; Philip,” Deborah 
replied. “ Love of the world and what the world 
can give thee is the master passion of thy soul; 
and no great passion is ever set aside by any 
single effort of the will. Not in this world can we 
again walk side by side; and thee must place a 
higher and purer end before thee than the mere 
hope of joining me in the next, if thee would have 
that hope fulfilled. Not for me must thee strive 
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to be or to do anything noble; but for the love of 
God and humanity. Thee must not look for re¬ 
ward ; must not say in thy heart, if I can get this 
or that, I will be or do anything. No—no—no, 
Philip! that is not the way. God help thee to see 
the right!” 

Deborah’s eyes closed; her lips moved silently; 
Philip knew that she was praying, and for him. 
He saw the way that leads to heavenly joy in that 
moment more clearly than ever before. He had 
an impression of spiritual force and nearness that 
filled him with awe and surprise; he was lifted 
into a perception of God’s love and the beauty of 
his service in a life of self-denial for the good of 
others, that made his heart glow with something 
of celestial warmth. 

When Deborah raised her eyes again, he did not 
see in her peaceful face any signs of womanly 
weakness; but only the pure, strong love of an 
angel—very calm and very sweet. In almost an 
instant of time she had seemed to go away from 
all in him that was of the earth, earthy, and to 
stand at an almost unapproachable distance. 

(7b be continued,) 


WHAT THE WHITE PORTULACCAS TOLD. 

BY MADGE CARROL. 

M RS. MARCHMONT, keeping a motherly 
watch over her boarders, discovered tliat 
something was the matter. These girls 
were very near to her, coming as they did season 
after season, until matrimony led them out of 
store or away from school-desk, and into homes 
of their own. She had enough and to sgare inde¬ 
pendent of summer boarders, taking*the pale, 
puny things and turning them into rosy beauties 
for their sakes, not her own, although she loved 
the stir and flutter they made in the roomy house. 
Loved the pat of slippered feet, white robes among 
her roses, picturesque girl groups, songs on the 
stairs, whispers under the stars, laughter along 
the lanes, merry banter on porch or croquet 
ground—all, all were dear to her. Nay, she even 
hungered after them half the year while the great 
house stood alone with its memories. 

While they were with her, she watched and 
worried over them as if they belonged to her, 
passing over their pomps, vanities and little flur¬ 
ries of temper, because quite sure that the pair 
under the daisies were not faultless, and might 
have been just like these had womanhood crowned 
their fleeting day. ( 

Every summer brought Mrs. Marchmont her 
girls, and brought the boys after them. March¬ 
mont house being only forty minutes rail ride 
from the city, made it very convenient for friends 
and lovers to drop in on Saturday afternoon or 
Sunday. Beside, beaux were not a scarce article 
in the immediate vicinity, and were never long in 
discovering the attractions of the house on the 
hi!L 

Something was the matter—a very serious some¬ 
thing, too—else Mrs., or Madam Marehmofitr, as 
her girls were fond of calling her, would never 
have dreamed of interfering. Alicia De Forrest 
i was winning Nettie Norwood’s lover away. 
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dam Marchmont was shown an anonymous letter, 
and, although strangely silent, instantly traced, it 
to the writer. 

Nettie, holding its quiver of poisoned arrows 
close to her heart, refused all consolation. Some¬ 
thing must be done, and that right speedily, to 
spare her, if possible, farther suffering. Madam 
Marchmont resolved, and for her to resolve was 
to act. 

The girls had yawned through the whole of a 
rainy summer's day. After a late tea, heavy 
showers, with frequent flash and thunder roll, ex¬ 
tinguished even the hope that somebody would 
come. Several retired to their own rooms, while 
the remainder, abandoning every pretence of in¬ 
dustry, turned down the lamps. Alicia, wrapping 
a crimson shawl about her, sought an open win¬ 
dow, where the storm breath stirred her hair, and 
shimmering touches made a picture of her, half 
gloom, half glitter. 

“ Let’s go out in the kitchen and get Aunt Clo 
to tell us another story," said one. 

“ I was just thinking about asking the madam 
here,” chimed another. “She hasn't told us one 
yet, and I see ever so many in her eyes. Tell us, 
please, how you met your husband; if it was love 
at first sight, and all that." 

“Why, Caddie!" spoke up Nettie Norwood’s 
reproving voice, “ he’s dead." 

“ I know it, but he wasn’t always—" dead, the 
giddy creature would have added, had not several 
interposed and broken up the sentence. 

“ Once upon a time, as story-books used to say," 
began Madam Marchmont, “two young girls 
came to live under the same roof. Perhaps their 
proper names were not Zilla and Lilia, but those 
are the names I mean to give them. Beside them¬ 
selves, three old ladies, two old gentleman and a 
sailor lad, that came and went, comprised the 
household! It doesn’t matter why they came to 
live together, or what relation each occupied to 
the other, suffice to say it was no very near one, 
although the young folks called the old people 
uncle and aunt, each other cousin. Zilla was a 
country lass, dark-tressed, dark-eyed, peachen- 
checked. Lilia, a city maiden, yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed, fair-skinned. Zilla was quick-tem¬ 
pered, warm-hearted, jealous, impulsive. Lilia, 
patient, fond, trustfal, self-controlled. They 
stood together, hand in hand, one August even¬ 
tide, just after sunset, watching the approach of a 
traveller. He was young, they agreed, although 
walking old, and when he bore down upon them 
with a 4 ship a-hoy,’ and an unintelligible shout, 
their very hearts stood still, he was so rude, so 
handsome. 

“ 4 1 beg ten thousand pardons, ladies,' he said, 
taking off his cap, while every scented breath in 
the garden round about seemed to run and kiss 
his bronssed cheek. 4 1 beg ten thousand pardons. 
I thought be sure it was my old aunties watching 
for me. Maybe they didn't get a letter from run¬ 
away Ran last month.’ 

44 Such was Zilla’s and Lilia’s first meeting with 
their Cousin Randolph Dornan. Coming from the 
old world, he yet brought a new with him, going 
again, he .seemed to take away everything that 


made life desirable. Zilla poured out her heart’s 
grief and was done with it. Lilia laid a stone over 
hers, and all the while struggled to keep the black 
waters down. That was the difference between 
them, girls. 

44 A few months later he returned, and made a 
longer stay previous to embarking on a voyage 
which threatened to take him further from home 
than he had ever been. This visit was the signal 
for the curtain’s rising on the first act of what was 
to prove a tragedy. Zilla loved him with all the 
fervor of her fitful nature, Lilia with that deep, 
strong adherence of soul that takes hold on life 
itself 

44 One morning, as the three old aunties sat to¬ 
gether with their knitting, Charity said: 4 1 do 
wish Randolph would take to one of our girls and 
settle down.’ 

44 4 Where are your eyes,’ exclaimed Aunt Tamar. 
4 Can’t you see he’s over ears in love with Lilia.’ 

44 Zilla, listening at the door, writhed as if flames 
had caught her. Was Ron’s preference so appa¬ 
rent that even a half-blind, old woman could not 
mistake it? She raved and raged in her heart, 
affirming that if it were so, Lilia should never 
hear it from his lips. She would follow like a 
shadow, be on the alert night and day, go hungry, 
sleepless, uncombed, if needs be, for the sole pur¬ 
pose of preventing a declaration of love. With 
glittering eyes, fevered cheek and a feigned re¬ 
turn of fier first fondness for Lilia, Zilla kept her 
vow. 

“‘Girls, do you see that?’ asked Ran, holding 
up a tiny packet; ‘white portulaoca seeds. Got 
them in town yesterday. They’re said to oome up 
in any shape you plant them. I’m going to try it 
after breakfast on Aunt Beulah’s red bed, and 
you’re both to stay here. You mustn’t look, as 
the children say. This is the last of March, I’ll 
be far away when they bloom, but I mean to write 
the name of the girl I love best in all the world, 
and if I go with the Tropic Bird, you'll know who 
she is long before I get back.’ 

44 Meeting that deep, bright gaze, Lilia turned so 
pink, next so pale, there might have been an 
understanding then and there had not Zilla come 
between with some poor jest caught at in her 
frenzy. 

44 It was Ran’s last morning at home, a few min¬ 
utes later Zilla clung franticly to his arm until he 
had kissed them all good-bye and gone out to 
climb the greening hills dipping down into a far¬ 
away sea. March winds died away before April’s 
soft, entreating breath, May sunshine sifted 
through every cloud, and June roses blossomed 
before tiny green buds pushed in among the 
sturdier red. Every morning Zilla drew Lilia 
there to inspect the delicate tracery. 

44 4 Printing capitals, Ran said; there’s double L 
in the centre, any way, so it’s not Nan Farren. 
Don’t you think it’s double L?* said Zilla, on one 
occasion. On another she was sure L headed the 
line. There was an odd ring in the laughter hail¬ 
ing the swift red tide on Lilia’s cheeks. 

“‘Don’t you think they're reaching out the 
other way at the top?’ asked the fluttering voice. 

“ 4 Yes, there is a slight irregularity, but that's 
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to be expected. However, if it turns out an L, 
and that’s I next, then two more L’s and A, what 
does it spell?’ 

44 Lilia’s replies were faint and few, but from 
day to day her blue eyes strained over the slowly- 
forming letters, until suddenly Zilla declared her¬ 
self out of patience, and made the poor thing 
promise not to go near the bed for two weeks. At 
the expiration of that time they went to see what 
it told. A turn or two along the walks brought 
them beside it. The flowers were wide open in 
sunshine, and there in snowy tracery on a crim¬ 
son ground stood a single name— Zilla . 

44 4 Dear, good Ran, to want to keep it before me 
in flowers the summer through!’ she cried. 4 You 
don’t care, of course, Lilia darling. Oh, don’t go, 
I want to tell you something first. I didn’t like to 
let on, but I knew all the while what it was going 
to be.* 

44 Sure enough she did. She had changed the 
plants T* 

A chorus of exclamations broke from Mrs. 
Marchmont’s hearers. 

44 Turn the lights lower, girls, and please don’t 
interrupt again. From that very moment Lilia 
looked as if she had had her death blow. Nothing 
Interested, nothing diverted her. Gentle, quiet, 
uncomplaining, she moved about like a ghost—a 
haunting ghost beside. Zilla was never out of her 
sight Although seldom actually following, she 
seemed always watching from afar, and it was to 
rid herself of this uncanny guard that the girl 
went to visit some relatives in a distant city. In 
the midst of summer picnics and festivals, Zilla 
endeavored to drown remorse, and succeeded so 
admirably that Aunt Beulah’s stereotyped mes¬ 
sage, 4 Lilia is no better,’ lost its power. 

44 During this visit, the deep interest awakened 
by the man she afterward married proved Zilla’s 
love to have been merely a girl’s first passion, and 
left her with no excuse for the maintenance of her 
deception. 

Arriving at the old homestead after nearly three 
months’ absence. Aunt Charity met her with: 
•You didn’t get my letter in time; but don’t 
grieve, she laid in her coffin like a babe asleep, 
and had a larger funeral than Jacob Farren, and 
everybody says he had the largest ever seen in 
these parts. He was buried just a week before, 
and Nan—she took it awful hard—came up to me 
and said— Aunt Charity, innocent old soul, who 
never dreamed of the tragedy enacted under her 
very eyes, might have rambled on indefinitely 
had not the ghastliness of Zilla’s face penetrated 
the mist of her unavailing tears. 4 Don’t look so 
awful,’ cried the quavering voice. 4 Zilla! Why, 
Zilla!” The thin old arms, stretched out protect- 
ingly, found themselves in a grip like that of the 
drowning, while such accents as she had never 
heard in her life before rung in her ears. 

44 4 Who laid in her coffin like a babe asleep?’ 

44 4 Lilia, child, our own blighted lily; and both 
of you too late to see her even in her grave-clothes. 
We met Randolph just as we got back yesterday. 
The Tropic Bird put back because—’ 

‘‘‘Randolph! Randolph!’ broke in Zilla, and 
her voice ascended to a shriek as she dashed from 


the house and sought the portulacca bed. There 
it lay, its crimson steeped m autumnal sunshine, 
the lines of that white lie startlingly distinct; but 
she was too late! In her frantic haste, she never 
heeded a figure there before her, until her hot 
hands, hurrying to uproot the falsehood, found 
themselves in a grip tight as iron, cold as steel. 

44 Girls, I pass over Ran Doman’s words. They 
were few; they pierced like swords, burned like 
red coals, and were the last that guilty creature 
ever heard him speak. He left the house that 
night never to return. One year later he was lost 
at sea. 

44 It would be impossible to depict Zilla’s re¬ 
morse. For months, years, there was neither rest 
nor peace for her. Great was her sin, heavy its 
punishment Believe me, my dears, this break¬ 
ing of others’ hearts and hopes is no trifling mat¬ 
ter, although the end may not always be as tragio 
as my story.” 

Alicia drew near toward the story’s close, and 
stood listening with quick-coming breath and 
dark eyes strangely dewy. Mrs. Marchmont, 
watching these tokens anxiously, met her reward. 
Nettie’s head was lifted from the lounge, where it 
bent in heaviness of grief; a wet cheek pressed 
hers drenched with its rain of tears, and into her 
hand there slipped a tiny note, into her ear a gen¬ 
tle whisper. 

41 It came yesterday, not very safely sealed, and 
—and—forgive me, I saw some pleasant words in 
it. Pardon me for keeping it so long.” 

A soft, warm glow crossed Mrs. Marchmont’s 
(ace as she watched this little by-play, while 
around her buzzed the comments called forth 
from the party’s several members who never 
dreamed of the story’s having had an aim, nor 
saw that it had gone straight home. 

44 Poor Lilia, how she must have suffered!” 
said one. 44 1 loved her best the moment you de¬ 
scribed her.” 

44 She reminded me of our Nettie Norwood,” 
added another; 44 and yet I can’t tell why.” While 
a third berated Zilla, and a fourth declared Ran to 
have been too easy. 44 Something dreadful ought 
to have happened every day of her life.” 

44 My dears,” dropped in the madam’s motherly 
voice, 44 the author of Still Waters says we can tell 
some of the tragedies of our lives when our soul 
outgrows them as we outgrow old garments, and 
give them away. This is very true; you will find 
it to be so when you have gone along in life as far 
as I have. There was a time when the slightest 
mention of these circumstances unnerved me; 
now I relate them quietly, almost calmly. The 
verdict in which you doubtless all agree is, that 
something dreadful ought to have happened this 
wretched girl every day of her life. Let me assure 
you that for many years each passing hour 
brought her misery enough to have satisfied even 
the most revengeful among you, but God, who 
judgeth not as we judge, led her at last in pleasant 
places. I was Zilla!” 

Never mind where you work; care more 
about how you work. Never mind who sees, if 
conscience approves. 
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THE DEACON'S HOUSEHOLD. 

BT PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

THIRD SERIES.—No. 9. 

N our family we bake pies of green currant, 
rhubarb and juicy berries without adding the 
sugar until we are ready to use them. If 
sweetened yrhen made the juice is apt to run out 
into the oven t and fill it with an unpleasant odor 
that settles on the pies while baking. 

We never eat cream and sugar on ripe currants, 
or canned peaches, just sugar alone. If you would 
know the reason why it is unwholesome, prepare 
a dish of either kind of fruit and set it away until 
morning, and then look at it. You will find it a 
fermented mass of sour curd; if the night was 
warm the add will be bubbling and will appear 
far from tempting to the appetite. If it looks this 
way when standing in a dish, untouched, all night, 
you can connive how it would be had it been 
subjected to the heat that is ip the stomach. No 
wonder there are so many severe and sudden 
attacks of bilious colic in the night after tempting 
desserts of canned peaches and cream or ripe cur¬ 
rants and cream. 

I learned this looking at such dishes after they 
had set in the cupboard all night; and then I once 
saw a preacher double up like a jack-knife, right 
in the pulpit, with cramp colic. We sympathising 
women in the congregation shed tears as we saw 
him borne away in an easy carriage, howling out 
direfully in his misery. One of the deacons took 
charge of the exercises, and he prayed fervently 
for the smitten shepherd of the flock, and then 
another deacon followed, and he prayed over the 
afflictive dispensation and besought that the 
calamity might prove a blessing and a reminder 
to all of us, and that the stricken one might be 
restored to health. Then, for fear he might not, 
we women cried harder than ever. 

As I was going home from church, walking 
along alone, carrying the burden that this new 
sorrow had brought to all of us, a special friend of 
our pastor’s overtook me in his carriage, and I 
rode the rest of the way with him. 

I said: “Do you think our preacher will ever 
get well?” 

• He smiled, and, looking around to see that no 
one was near enough to hear him, he said: “ Don’t 
tell of it, Pipsey; don’t let it ever be known, but 
that man was only paying the penalty of one of 
nature’s known laws broken, one of her laws that 
he had outraged. I ate breakfast with him this 
morning; he was not hungry, and said so, but he 
forced himself to eat something, and you never 
would guess what that was. I told him he’d better 
take care, that he was offering an insult to nature 
and very probably she would be avenged. He ate 
a saucer full of ripe red currants with cream and 
sugar on them, and then finished up with a cup of 
hot tea. We were a little late getting started and 
we came on* horseback those five miles, trotting 
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and cantering all title way. As soon as we reached 
the church, services commenced. Well, put this 
and that together—the cream, and currants, and 
hot tea, the anxiety for fear we would be too late, 
the brisk, hard ride in the beaming sunshine, and 
you will understand the dispensation.” 

I don’t know that I ever chanced to do such a 
cute thing as I did the other evening! It makes 
me feel good yet. My brother came hurrying into 
the house when the sun was about an hour high. 

saying: “ I have to go to-to meet my Masonic 

brethren yet to-night,. and I will want a dean 
handkerchief and a pair of cotton socks.” 

I said: “Well,” in a thoughtful way, and then 
added, “how soon do you want them. Bub? are 
you in a very great hurry?” 

“ As soon as I can bathe and shave, but don’t 
put yourself to any extra trouble, Pipsey,” was 
the answer. 

I was puzzled—there was plenty of handker¬ 
chiefs but no socks. I hurried to the bureau and 
said: 44 Wonder how I can manage now!” There 
was a nice lot of my own and the girls’ hose worn 
out and ready to give away to some mother to cut 
over for her little ones. The idea struck me that 
I could cut over a pair for him and make a very 
good substitute. I cut the feet off and rounded 
the lower end of the leg to make it like the toe of 
a sock, turned it and sewed it up on the wrong 
side, and he had as clean a pair of socks as the 
house afforded. When he tried them on he pro¬ 
nounced them just the thing. They settled down 
to his feet, and fitted very well, and looked quite 
socky, and soon assumed the curves required of 
toe and heel and instep. I told him, when they 
began to wear out he could turn them so that if 
would bring the heel on the instep, and that would 
be a dear gain over the old style of hose. 

To ice tarts: moisten the paste with cold water 
and sift white sugar over it the last thing before 
putting it into the oven. Some prefer hufcing 
until quite done, then take from the oven and 
brush it over with the white of an egg well beaten, 
then cover with sifted sugar and return to the oven 
and bake until done. 

I often make a loaf cake, of which my family 
are very fond. I think it is the best lunch for 
men in the harvest-field, or to take to a picnic, if 
you don’t want to carry a variety of provision 
with you. On baking-day I take dough enough 
to make one small loaf of bread, after it risen 
twice and been kneaded back, I work into it three 
cups of sugar, three eggs, a spoonful of cinnamon, 
one cup of butter and a heaping cupful of raisins. 

I butter a pan, and lay this loaf in it to rise, and, 
when light, bake it with a moderately hot fire. 
To glaze it, I beat the yelk of an egg and spread 
it on with a small brush made of the ends of 
feathers, set it in the oven a minute or two and if 
is done. If one prefers, she can silt sugar over it 
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immediately after the glazing it* put on. This 
loaf-cake is very easily made, and no trouble at 
all on regular baking-day; it can be the last and 
most leisurely loaf baked. 

I told you that the young Presbyterian preacher 
had rooms at the deacon’s. Well, so far he likes 
us and we like him. He is modest and unassum¬ 
ing, and in all his ways he is marvellously like a 
good preacher of the Baptist persuasion. He has 
a fine library, and we have free access to it. Some¬ 
times he sits in the parlor with us until bed-time, 
but generally he stays in his own room. The 
girls and I keep very quiet on Saturday evenings, 
because we know he is studying and finishing his 
sermon for the next day. Sometimes Ida says 
on those evenings: 44 Oh, I would like to play 
some, but I must not disturb the village parson 1” 

Not long since, however, she could not resist the 
temptation, and she said she would touch the keys 
so softly he would think the sound was only the 
summer breezes in the tops of the pines. Very 
dreamily she played “The Lone Rock by the 
Sea,” suggested by the picture, of Evangeline 
hanging in range of her eyes. She had hardly 
finished until there was a soft but hasty step over¬ 
head, and in less than a minute we heard the 
same air played on a flute. It was very beauti¬ 
ful-soft and mournful, and touching enough to 
make one see through a mist of tears. At its close 
we applauded enthusiastically, and it was re¬ 
peated. 

Then followed 44 The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
“Pleyel’s Hymn,” and “Hail Columbia,” and 
“ Annie Laurie,” and 44 Windhamand then the 
long-silent flute that had lain for years, full of 
music, in the bottom of the young theologian’s 
trunk among essays, and maiden efforts, and 
notes, and skeletons of sermons, sailed off sweetly 
in the old familiar air of 44 The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.” 

For perhaps half an hour the poor pastor of 
Pottsville Church forgot his twelve years of hard 
study, and discipline, and sacrifice, and prepara¬ 
tion, and the hurts and stings that come from a 
not over-appreciative charge; he felt himself to be 
the beardless boy again, leaving home and friends, 
and striking out into the world to try its sober 
realities; he was the harvester, and the writing- 
teacher, and the clerk, and the district school¬ 
teacher; and all of these laborious long twelve 
years were for the moment as though they had 
never been. 

No serenade was ever sweeter than those de¬ 
lightful airs played on the flute that night Father 
sleeps in a room joining the library, and he en¬ 
joyed it exceedingly. His favorite piece on the 
flute is that exquisite air set to the words, 44 The 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold,” 
Byron’s best poem, and he was just going to call 
for it when the parson played it Father was de¬ 
lighted; so were the girls and I; and our kind 
entertainer told us the next morning that for an 
hour he had 44 been a boy again,” and had for¬ 
gotten even that he wore clerical cloth and a white 
necktie, and was under solemn obligations to con¬ 
duct himself with proper decorum. He said 


probably we would never hear him again; that he 
had put the flute away down in the bottom of the 
trunk, and buried it among papers, where it would 
stay out of his sight and not l^empt him any more. 
But we shook our heads, and intimated that the 
boy and the flute were old-time companions and 
friends, and their intimacy should be resumed; 
that it was conducive of good, and was the rarest 
kind of recreation. 

Lily drew my attention to a very beautiful and 
touching incident the other day. A gentleman, a 
graduate of one of our Eastern colleges, was taking 
tea with us; he sat beside father. Now our father 
is an old man, and clings to the old ways of his 
boyhood; his habits are very much the same that 
they were sixty years ago; he even pronounces a 
great many words, especially geographical names, 
as he was taught then. Not for the world would 
we thrust any of these latter day innovations upon 
him; so when he eats as his spelling-book taught 
him, “ eat with your knife in your right hand and 
your fork in the left,” wc approve of it. It was 
right in his boyhood and in his manhood; custom 
sanctioned it; and now in his old age to him it is 
still correct, and not one of us would have it other¬ 
wise, nor would we ever think of being ashamed 
of his old-time ways. 

Lily said she saw the gentleman observe our 
father’s custom, and then take up his own knife 
and eat with it, just as father did with his. I think 
that was the kindest and tenderest act of polite¬ 
ness that could have been shown to father. It 
was very expressive, and to us it was touching. 

I never saw but one instance as kind as this. 
A gentleman bom in Ireland, who graduated in 
my own State, at the earnest solicitation of his ex¬ 
cellent wife, sent for his aged parents to come and 
spend the remainder of their lives in his family. 
They were a poor couple, and very old-fashioned 
in their ways, and superstitious in their belief— 
likewise Catholics. 

Now I know there is notone woman among one 
hundred, the world over, who would welcome to 
her heart and home a mother-in-law under like 
circumstances. My Mend was the leading wo¬ 
man in the city where she lived, but she was not 
one of those to care for, or stand in awe of, that 
iron rule— 44 What will people say?” 

After the old couple had lived with them a year 
or two, my friend urged me to visit her; said 
father and mother wanted to see me, and' she 
wanted I should see her babies. I went. The 
old lady was a very sweet-faced woman, dressed 
as I could very indistinctly remember seeing my 
old grandmother dress. She wore a white cap 
puffed up high in the full crown, ftill bordered, 
with pleated footing all round it, and tied under 
the chin. She wore a three-cornered white cam¬ 
bric ’kerchief crossed precisely over the bosom, 
and snugly pinned down between the shoulders, 
the sleeves of her dress tight at the wrist, but ftill 
about the arm-place, and coming well up on the 
shoulders, and a long, narrow, black bombazine 
apron with white tape strings. The father was 
dressed up in his best, and looked stiff and ill at 
ease; careful of his short-waisted, swallow-tail 
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coat, and as anxious to make a good impression 
as though he had been a young man. Oh, they 
both talked at once! He told stories of St. Patrick, 
and the snakes, and toads, and of the little folks— 
or something I cannot quite remember—that 
seemed to rise up out of the ground one night and 
laugh at him, and trip his feet from under him, 
and annoy him when he was on his return home 
from some jolly gathering. 

He had seen fairies and gnomes and had often 
walked on his bare knees over the rough, flinty 
road and kissed the Blarney Stone. 

I had a delightful visit with the old couple. 
When wo went to church our roads separated 
about half way, we went to our church and they 
to the Catholic. The son and daughter laid no re¬ 
strictions on them whatever, they only lived in 
hopes that in timo their roads would not separate, 
as then, on their way to the house of God. I re¬ 
solved then that if I ever had a father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, I would be to them in every sense 
what my friend was to hers. 

To make a nice grape preserve, squeeze each 
grape between the thumb and finger, so as to re¬ 
move the pulp, put these into one dish and the 
skins into another, then put the pulps into a pre¬ 
serving kettle and scald them, as soon as they 
melt strain them through a fine cullender or sieve 
so as to separate the seeds. Place the liquid thus 
•btained, together with the skins and a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit, in the kettle and 
boil them twenty minutes. If the skins are tough 
press out all tho juice you can, and leave them out 
of the preserve. 

Two ladies inquire how to clean windows in a 
new house. If spattered with paint, wet a sponge 
in ammonia and you can cleanse them almost im¬ 
mediately ; if with lime or whitewash, rub with a 
bit of pumice stone, don’t wash them first, that 
will only set the lime. If your hands are stained 
with fruit or berries, nowdays, while you are 
canning and preserving, use oxalic acid diluted 
with warm water, that will take off all dark stains. 
If they are hard and rough, or inclined to chap, 
or crack, rub them with a few drops of glycerine. 
Sometimes you cannot obtain a pure article 
readily, the adulterated can be detected by the 
smarting and burning when applied. 

I thought Ida’s way of cooking very small pota¬ 
toes yesterday was something new and nice and it 
looked pretty, too. They were small, and she 
rubbed them in warm water briskly until the 
tender skins were all washed off. Then she 
boiled them done not so they would break apart— 
just boiled barely done. A tureen was waiting 
hot, and as soon as the steam dried them off they 
were turned it, a few lumps of butter laid among 
them, a dash of pepper added, and a mere sprink¬ 
ling of salt, the heated oover put on the tureen, a 
spoon laid beside it, and, really, small potatoes as 
they were, it made a very good and pretty addition 
to the dinner-table. Now, if the Pottses had 
been a large family, embracing many little Potts, 
then the dish would not have been suitable with¬ 


out a supply of g r a vy for the appreciative lit fit 
dears. 

Women often tell me that their canned tomatoes 
do not taste at all like fresh, ripe ones, but arc 
dark colored, and strong, and not well-flavored. 
Now, I learned three things about canning toma¬ 
toes by experience, that are invaluable to me, and 
I will be glad if I can benefit any of the sister¬ 
hood' by imparting what I know. Three things: 
the tomatoes must be barely ripe, nothing more, 
must be canned the same day they are picked and 
cooked only long enough to heat them through 
thoroughly. If over-ripe, the fine tomato-y flavor 
will be gone when they come to the table; decay 
commences just as soon as fruit is plucked; if 
cooked too long the seeds will impart a bitter 
flavor that is anything but palatable, and if nearly 
all the juice is poured off before canning, they will 
be better when you cook them next May, if you 
supply its place by boiling water out of the tea¬ 
kettle. Now, I tell you the truth, and I hope you 
will prove it for yourselves. Our canned tomatoes 
of late years arp precisely like freshly gathered 
ones, just as good. If I am canning many, I wash 
the kottlo frequently, for fear some over-cooked 
particles may adhere to it and give them a strong, 
ill flavor. I prefer new tin cans every year for 
tomatoes 

I have had the dress I am wearing to-day—a 
dotted black calico—for more than a year, and it 
is just as pretty as it was at first. I always like*! 
black prints, only that they would wash dingy, 
but now I know how to save them and make them 
retain their freshness. 

Take the dress when it needs washing and dip 
it in a pail of salt and water, see that it is well wet 
through, wring it and hang it out to dry. After 
it is dry it can be washed tho usual way and will 
not fade. One wetting in the salt water is all that 
is required. Do this before washing-day that the 
dross may be perfectly dry. 

A lady asks what will remove the stain of sweet 
apple juice from a white garment. Oxalic acid 
diluted with water; rinse well afterward. Two 
applications may bo required. To whiten and 
soften unbleached muslin use chloride of lime, I 
forget the exact proportion—vour neighbor across 
the street will tell you. This preparation will also 
remove mildew; a weak solution, say a heaping 
teaspoonful to a quart of water. After the chloride 
is added to the water, you must strain it carefully 
lest some of the particles adhere to your goods 
and rot the fabric. If the mildew does not dis¬ 
appear after the first dipping, try it again, laying 
it out in the sunshine. Rinse well afterward. 

A practical, intelligent lady, ono who looks well 
to the ways of her household, gives the following 
method of making number one sweet pickles. I 
never tried them yot, but I am jtist as sure that 
they are good as though I had tested them. She 
says; There are three points of prime importance 
in making good piokles-j-good fruit, good vinegar 
and always to make them up fresh when wanted; 
and the following are her directions; 
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Fill a large jar half full of unmistakably pure 
cider vinegar, and then drop in from time to time 
any fruit you may wish to pickle. All fruit should 
be ripe, but not soft. Cherries, plums and grapes 
require no preparation. Peaches and pears should 
be pared, and if of good size cut in halves and 
steamed a few minutes until tender, then dropped 
into the vinegar. Keep them covered until wanted 
for use. Pick the cucumbers when less than a 
finger long and put them in a separate empty jar 
and sprinkle each lot with ooarse salt; and to 
make pickles of watermelon-rinds—and these are 
usually the most popular of all—pare them and 
cut them into strips two or three inches long, and 
treat them like the cucumbers. 

To prepare for immediate use, freshen as many 
cucumbers and melon strips as are wanted, and 
steam the latter until tender, which will often 
take half an hour or more. Now drop into an 
empty jar the cucumbers and melons, and a hand¬ 
ful or more each of the different fruits taken from 
the vinegar. Heat some fresh cider vinegar boil¬ 
ing hot, throwing in a liberal handftil of brown 
sugar, and pour over the pickles. Let them stand 
from two to four days, when they will have drawn 
out nearly all the value of the vinegar. Now 
drain off and scatter sticks of cinnamon and whole 
allspice among the pickles, but never use cloves, 
as.they* blacken the fruit Heat another lot of 
vinegar boiling hot, add sugar till it tastes quite 
sweet, and pour over the pickles, and in a day or 
two they will be ready for use. 

Some of the boys in the village stole Sister Bod¬ 
kin’s fet young chickens, and she was greatly 
troubled about it, and was telling me how it vexed 
her. The doctor’s few chickens roost out among 
the trees in his back lot during the hot weather. 
She had been trying to catch them and put them 
in the hen-house at night, but it only frightened 
them and made them more unmanageable. Then 
I told her how I managed to get ours into the hen¬ 
house when the boys used to steal them. I made 
up a panful of feed and stood near the hen-house, 
and beat the spoon on the pan, and called, 
44 Ohicky! chicky I” and scattered the feed. The 
first time only a few partook, the next time they 
all came up, and the third evening I got every one 
into the hen-house by tapping on the pan and 
calling, and scattering a little feed outside the 
door, and the bulk of it inside. I entrapped them 
thus without any trouble, and with a very mode¬ 
rate amount of strategy. I then secured the door, 
and the fowls roosted on the perchefc unmolested 
till the next morning. 

Before I tried this plan, I asked my brother 
Rube if he thought I could wheedle them into 
those quarters; but he hooted at me, and said: 
44 No, ma’am, you’ll just have to drive ’em with 
clubs, somehow this way;” and with a voice like 
a trumpet he took after an old hen of good charac¬ 
ter with twenty-two little chicks and scattered 
them over an acre of high, tangled grass, and that 
just at sunset. 


Leisure is sweet to those who have earned it, 
but burdensome to those who get it for nothing. 


MY GIRLS AND I. 

BY CHATTY BROOKS. 

SECOND SERIES.—No. 9. 
ATURDAY, P. M.—You must not think be¬ 
cause I have to reprimand my girls some¬ 
times that we jangle and quarrel, or that any 
one sulks or pouts, or is permitted to be disagree¬ 
able. If it comes to that, I shall send off the girl 
that makes the trouble. We have rules, and they 
must be observed strictly. But I did very gently 
remonstrate with two of my girls the other day tor 
a very common fault. 

We were looking at the photographs in Mfs. 
McWilliams’s albums, my girls and I; the pic¬ 
tures are mostly of girl students who have been 
here and gone to seminaries and colleges. Elsie 
was admiring a beautiful photograph of Esther 
Lynn Fairfield, one of the former students, when 
Mary leaned over her shoulder and said: 44 Oh, she 
had Molly’s silk dress on, hadn’t she!” 

I felt my anger kindle that instant. Her words 
were unkind; there was no call for her to impart 
her knowledge on this occasion; and right before 
all the girls I said: 44 Mary, how would you like 
it if a company of ladies were looking at your 
photograph, some of them strangers whom you 
had never seen, but whose good-will you would 
value, and a pert little miss would volunteer the 
information, 4 Oh, she had on Molly's silk dress-r 
she has none of her own !’ ” 

Mary grew red, and then redder, and she was so 
mortified that the perspiration started on her fore¬ 
head, and she looked distressed indeed. I didn’t 
care much. I meant to punish and humiliate her. 
It is not the first time she has spoken so thought¬ 
lessly, and in a way unkind and uncalled for. 

We are all too careless about our speech. I 
often think, “thy speech betrayeth thee,” of peo¬ 
ple who would be esteemed as kind-hearted, and 
above the faintest degree of tattling, or vilification, 
or ill-speaking of another. No matter if they do 
put on gentle ways and tenderness of expression, 
and seem saint-like, if duplicity is in the soul, if 
they are at all jealous, or envious, or vicious, or 
ill-disposed, it is hidden in the heart, and before 
they are aware of it their speech will betray them. 
It is well that it is thus. 

It is not uncommon to hear a girl speak lightly 
of another after the manner that Mpry did of 
Esther Fairfield. I have known of young ladies 
seeking an opportunity in which to artlessly in¬ 
form a gentleman that the fine figure he admired 
in her rival was due to the dressmaker’s art; or 
that the wealth of hair which he had called her 
crown of gold was an adroit arrangement of false 
braids and puffs, not of her own hair; or that the 
beautifiil gold watch and chain that she wore be¬ 
longed to her brother Dick’s wife; or that her 
aunt wrote the essays and lectures she read so 
charmingly before the lyoeum. Now I call this 
very unkind; no woman should speak lightly or 
sneeringly of another. * 

Oh, the poison that lurks in these soft little 
insinuations! They are worse than downright 
assertions, for they are so sly, and they intimate 
so much. 
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I was telling the girls a story the other day, a 
true story, while we were discussing the evils of 
mere intimations and hints. 

I remember, one time, my mother had company, 
some of the ladies were invited to tea, and the 
name of a new corner happened to be mentioned, 
and an old woman present, Katy McGreggor, 
blurted out: “ Kimball 1 Kimball! wonder if they 
are any ways related to the Kimballs in York 
State. I knew old man Kimball like a book, and 
I guess I’ll not forget his daughter Jemima very 
soon. She married a Davis, and he was killed by 
a tree, and then a couple o’ years afterwards she 
married her cousin, Gillam Kimball, and they 
settled on Pine Creek and raised a big family. 
Gill was as poor as Job’s turkey, and all his girls 
were ’bleeged to work out, and I did hear that 
Gill and Mime got so poor and shiftless that they 
couldn’t get along and s’pport the family, and a 
they gin away two or three of the smallest young 
uns. No, I’ll not forget Jemlne Kimball very 
soon,” and she looked down and puckered her 
mouth wisely and jerked her head sidewise. 

“ What might be the name of the new comer at 
the dug road? his first name?” said the wise 
woman. 

Some one answered: “I hoard them call him 
Gill, now I come to think of it, but I don’t know 
whether it’s Gillam, or Gilbert, or Gilman, or 
Gilliland, or what.” 

u Poh, I’ll warrant it’s old Gill’s son Gill,” said 
the wise woman; “ used to call him young Gill to 
tell him apart from old Gill; if he is, he’s Jemine’s 
son. Hope he’s not like his mother, at least in 
one way,” and the wise woman sucked in her 
lower lip, and drew down her nose, and her very 
ears seemed to stick up with good feeling. 

“ What did you know about Jemima Kimball? 
You might as well tell us and let us know, too,” 
said an inquisitive woman. 

“ Oh, least said, soonest mended,” was the reply. 

She was agonizing to tell the secret, but some 
kind one turned the subject and choked off the 
supply of gossip for that time. 

She did tell it, however, for in less than two 
months the story was creeping around from one 
to another that Gillam Kimball’s mother, when 
she was Jemima Stout, lived at Katy McGreggor's 
father’s, and, one day, Mother McGfeggor missed 
a five-franc pieoe out of old man McGreggor’s 
leather wallet, and she up and charged Mime with 
stealing it, and Mime denied it, and they tried 
every way to get her to confess, and so, one day, 
when old man McGreggor was getting out his 
horse to go off and consult a fortune-teller about 
the whereabouts of the silver piece, why Mime 
got as pale as a sheet and leaned against the dresser 
to keep from fainting, and as soon as she came to, 
she up and confessed and told the whole story. 
She told them to go and look in a little hole in the 
side of the old pippin tree bepide the path to the 
meadow, and down in it, tied up in a blue rag, 
they would find the pieoe of silver. She cried like 
a baby and begged of them, for mercy’s sake, not 
to expose her, said she’d rather die than have the 
truth get out. 

They found the money and promised her, if she 


would work foi^seventy-five cents a week, they’d 
not tell on her. She promised, and though she 
lived in the family for years, they never knew of 
any breach of trust after that; there never was a 
kinder, better, more faithful girl, and they never 
told any person until after Jemima married and 
left the neighborhood, and then the story got out, 
and, somehow, it followed her wherever she went. 

This event had transpired probably forty years 
or more before the woman told it at the tea-party. 
Does any one suppose that a good deed done by 
old Mrs. McGreggor forty years before that time 
would have lived in the memory of men, or wo¬ 
men, or neighborhoods? Surely not; it is the 
bad we do, the evil, perhaps, unwittingly done, 
that lives and fattens on the lapse of time, and 
after generations and generations have come and 
gone, the evil will rise up in its might and be a 
power and a terror. 

Well, to make a long story short, the report ran 
through the neighl >orhood that Gillam Kimball's 
mother had been a thief from her very girlhood, 
and that it was advisable to watch this man, that 
he had a hang-dog look, that he had been seen out 
after night with a bag on his shoulder, that he 
stared at one strangely, and that he was startled 
and had a guilty look if one met him suddenly. 

The story grew, and watch-dogs were in great 
demand, padlocks were put upon smoke-house 
doors, and cellar doors were fastened on the inside, 
and boys slept inside of com-cribs and wheat- 
bins. The poor man could get no work to do, the 
wife was passed by silently, the gaunt, little, 
white-faced children stood aloof from others at 
school, and cowered and cried over the taunt of 

thief 1 thief!” 

The poor-masters called to see the family to 
make arrangements for disposing of them as 
paupers. They saw a sad sight. They were eat¬ 
ing something that looked like thick swill, with 
lumps of hard com bread in it. The nursing 
mother was the merest shadow, and the dear baby 
a skeleton. The father, shaking all over from 
w eakn ess, told a straight story; he told of the one 
error of his mother’s young girlhood following 
him wherever he went, that he was willing and 
able to work, but no one would trust him or be¬ 
friend him. He begged for kind treatment, for 
work to pay for the bare necessaries of life, and 
these men, with hearts touched by pity and re¬ 
morse, gave him all he asked, and in a few years 
he had lived down the report and was one of the 
most respectable men in his township. 

We cannot* be careful enough of what we say of 
others. Saddest of all is a blight resting on the 
fair name of a woman. I tell my girls if they 
ever hear anything against the character of a 
woman, to be sure and not repeat it, let it stop 
with them, and let them make an effort to forget 
it, or to think of it with feelings of charity and 
kindness. Don’t add a feather’s weight to an¬ 
other’s sorrow; don’t whisper an unkind surmise 
or intimation; don’t yield to a spirit of envy or 
jealousy; and don’t allow yourself to dislike a 
girl just because she enjoys blessings, and oppor¬ 
tunities, and favors that fortune has denied your¬ 
self. 
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COMING TO THE LIGHT. 

BY RICHMOND. 

OWN in the valley again! It’s too bad! 
Why don’t you live among the hills ? It’s 
just as easy, and far more delightful. 
Come, come, Anna Clayton! Out of these shadows 
and into the light!” 

A pair of troubled eyes were lifted to the speak¬ 
er’s face. 

“ It may be easy for you but not for me, Mrs. 
Leslie. Temperaments differ, and so do the cir¬ 
cumstances and .influences by which we are sur¬ 
rounded.” 

44 Yes, I know; but one may get to the light if he 
will, unless locked in a dungeon.” 

“ It’s as dark around me as if I were in a dun¬ 
geon.” 

“ And you are in one; but the door is not locked. 
Open the door and come out into the warm sun¬ 
shine.” 

44 It is so easy to talk,” was answered, the tones 
a little impatient. Selfish sorrow is not amiable. 
It is an unhealthy state of feeling, and open to the 
influx of unhealthy influences. 

“ Talking is easier than acting, I know; but if 
we would be well and do well, we must act The 
listless mind and folded arms never do any thing 
for us. Our dungeon doors will remain shut 
forever, unless our own hands open them.” 

“It is so dark, sometimes, that one cannot find 
the door.” 

44 Is that your case?” 

44 I am afraid it is; at least just now.” 

“Shall I help you to find it?” 

“Yes, if you will;” the tones were gentler 
now. 

“ Truth is a door. 4 His tender mercies are over 
all His works.* This is a truth, and a door through 
which you may pass out into the sunshine. * Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.* 4 Here is another door. * As 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pities 
them that fear Him. For He knoweth our frame, 
He remembereth that we are dust.’ Another. 
Every dark chamber into which we shut ourselves 
from the light of heaven has more than a thousand 
doors that will open at our touch. Try this—* The 
Lord is my strength and song, and He has become 
my salvation or this— 4 O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for He is good; for His mercy is forever ;* 
or this— 4 blessed are they that do His command¬ 
ments, that they may have right to the tree of life, 
and may enter in through the gates into the city.’ 
I see so many doors, on the right hand and on the 
left, that I cannot point you to one in a hundred. 
Stretch forth your hand, swing back one of them, 
my friend, and walk out into the light of God’s 
tender love. It shines for you as it shines for every 
human souL” 

44 1 know, I know,” answered the sad-hearted 
woman in a softer voice. 44 God is good, and kind 


even to the unthankful and the evil. His tender 
mercies are over all His works.” 

Tears were in her eyes; but light broke through 
the tears. 

44 Every precious truth in God’s holy Word is a 
door through which the prisoned human soul may 
pass into light and liberty if it will,” said Mrs. 
Leslie. 44 But we must do something besides open¬ 
ing our prison doors; we must walk out. Truth 
is the door, and doing what the truth teaches is 
going out through this door into light and liberty. 
It can avail but little to push open a door, and still 
remain in our gloomy cell. It will soon swing back 
and shut us in again. Through the one that opened 
for you just now: ‘Blessed are they that do His 
commandments,’ walk into the light, and receive 
the comfort and peace your loving Father is wait¬ 
ing to bestow.” 

44 Do? Do? O, what can I do, Mrs. Leslie?” 

44 His commandments,” was the quiet answer. 

The eager light went out of the friend’s face, and 
the shadows that lifted a moment before crept 
down over it again. 

44 Every precept of God’s Holy Word is a com¬ 
mandment. 4 Do good and lend hoping for nothing 
again 4 As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.’ 4 A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another.’ These 
are commandments, and you cannot do any one of 
them if you sit still in the darkness with folded 
hands. Doing good is active work, and only from 
action comes delight. Is there no one you can 
help? No one whose life might not be made 
sweeter through your ministry ? No one to whom 
you iflight do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again? Think, Anna!” 

There came at this moment, from the chamber 
window of a wretched little house, standing not 
far away, the pitiful cry of a sick child. Anna 
Clayton turned her head to listen, while an expres¬ 
sion of pain went swiftly across her face. 

44 O dear! There it is again! I’ve heard it for 
hours. It will set me wiki J” 

44 Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy,” said Mrs. Leslie, in a low, earnest voice. 
44 Even now the Lord stands knocking at that door. 
Open it, and let Him take your hand, and lead you 
forth to do His will.” 

44 What do you mean ?” Anna had risen to her 
feet, all her face alive with feeling. 

44 The cry of a sick baby—one of the Saviour’s 
little ones—is in your ears. It has been there 
for hours, and all unheeded. Is there nothing 
you can do to ease its pain?—to wipe away its 
tears?—to give it sleep? He giveth his beloved 
sleep.” 

A few minutes afterward, Anna Clayton, roused 
from her inactivity, stood bending over a poor, 
wasted child, hot with fever, and moaning in pain. 
Its large bright eyes were fixed upon her with an 
appealing look that stirred all the fountains of pity 
in her soul. 
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44 Poor, poor baby!” she said, with a sob in her 
voice, 44 What can I do for you?” 

She did not have to wait for an answer. Her 
eyes saw many things to do; enough to keep her 
hands for some time busy; and busy they were, 
until the wasted form of the little one had received 
the comfort of a warm bath and clean garments, 
and its weary, suffering spirit had found the bless¬ 
ing of sleep. 

The cries of that poor sick baby did not trouble 
her any more, for she had not only hushed its 
cries, but she kept them still by daily ministries. 
She had found an open door by which to pass into 
the sunshine of God’s love which is poured down 
upon every heart that will open itself to its light 


and warmth; and had gone through it at the call 
of duty. In blessing she was blessed. 

And not alone through one door did she find her 
way to the light, but through many. If, under the 
influence of old states, that will come back at times 
upon all, Anna Clayton found herself in darkness 
—shut up as one in a dungeon: she remembered 
the admonition of her friend, and hearkened 
through some divine precept for the voice of Him 
who is ever saying to us in our selfish isolation 
and suffering: 44 Behold I stand at the door and 
knock.” And when she heard she opened the door 
through obedience and came into the light of God’s 
presence; and all who so come into His presence 
are blessed indeed. 


JtajrarlmatL 


QUERIES ANSWERED* 

BY CELIA SANFORD. 

A MOTHER in tho May number of the Home 
asks, 44 How shall I teach my boy the true 
use of money f I want him to be generous 
and just, neither a prodigal or miser.” 

And what is the true use of money ? Is it not 
something with which to do good? Is not that 
money best and most usefully spent by which the 
greatest amount of good is effected? I pity tho 
person who loves money merely for its own sake; 
that goes on day after day through a whole life, 
scraping together the shining dust, and hoarding 
it away whore it will never—at least in his life¬ 
time—do any one good; who never sacrifices his 
own tastes and preferences for another’s good, and 
never feels the thrill of pleasure that cornea from 
tho performance of a kindly deed. I have in my 
mind, now* a little boy of less than ten years of 
age, who, if you call at his home, will liasten to 
place beside you a box containing nearly twenty 
dollars in pennies and three and five-cent pieces, 
the hoarded accumulation of all the years of his 
little life. He never puts his hand into the box 
and withdraws a shining piece to buy for himself 
a ball, top, picture-book, or fishing-tackle, or any 
of the many things that boys love so well—much 
less to put in the contribution-box, or buy an 
orange, toy or book for a sick child, or an apple or 
cake for one whose life is barren of luxuries. Not 
he! his money is dearer to him than the luxury 
of doing good, or even his own gratification; and 
his parents—though not miserly themselves—are 
short-sighted enough to praise and pet him for his 
money-getting and money-saving habits, thus 
strengthening him in a habit that will undermine 
every noble quality of his soul; and as he stands 

* In our July number, Mrs. M. O. Johnson, in an ex¬ 
cellent and carefully-considered article answered the 
queries of “Vara,” which appeared in the May 44 Home 
Circle.” We have received many replies to these 
queries, but cannot, of course, give them ail. The one 
in this number will be found very good, and we com¬ 
mend it to the attention of all who have the care of 
children.— Ed. Home Mag. 


I beside you and looks up earnestly into your face, 
you understand his mute appeal to mean a request 
for two things, neither of which you can in con¬ 
science grant. One is a penny to add to his gains, 
and the other, a smile or word of approval for the 
wonderful faculty that he displays. 

44 1 saved last year a dollar more than I did the 
year before, and I mean this year to save two 
dollars more,” he says, and a shiver runs through 
me as I note the smile that plays over his features 
as he speaks, a smile—not sweet, and bright, and 
befitting his childish face—but hard and glittering 
like that that lights a miser’6 face at the clinking 
of his gold. 

I never look into his young and really intelli¬ 
gent face without a feeling of inexpressible sad¬ 
ness, that his future should be shadowed with 
such a dark presence; and, mother, I would have 
you shun such a course of training for your child, 
as you would shun the plague. On the other hand, 
any approach to prodigality should be avoided. 
Money burns in some people’s pockets, and makes 
such a big hole that everything that is put in drops 
out past finding. And the person that is extrava¬ 
gant and prodigal knows almost as little of the 
true value of money as the miser. Teach your 
son that he is responsible for the right use of 
whatever money is placed in his hands, and that 
he has no right to squander a penny, or waste it 
upon things of no value. Teach him to be always 
prompt and exact in discharging any obligation 
that may rest upon him, and that it is wrong to 
make a promise or appointment that he is not 
quite certain he can fulfil: It is better to be honor¬ 
able and upright than to be shrewd and cunning, 
with an eye to the best chance, regardless of the 
interest of others. If you teach him to value 
money according to the amount of real good which 
may be accomplished with it, and that while it is 
his duty to be diligent, prudent and frugal, it is 
also his duty to be benevolent and helpfhl, you 
are helping him to build up a character for honor 
and usefulness. 

And this work cannot commence too early. The 
heart of the child is like soft clay, capable of re¬ 
ceiving almost any impression. Everything 
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stamps it. but the stamps are not so easy to re¬ 
move. Few have sufficient respect for habit—the 
way it is formed, and the difficulty with which it 
is broken, the magical power with which it 
smooths the rough path of duty, and enables one 
to shun the allurements of the world. It is a kind 
of shield which may at first be woven of threads 
as light as gossamer, and which yet grows into the 
strength of steel. The cultivation of proper habits 
are of greatest importance, and it takes 44 line 
upon line, precept upon precept*’* Isolated acts 
will not accomplish much, except as they are com¬ 
bined together* There must be faithful and per¬ 
sistent training. A sculptor does not fashion a 
human countenance at a single blow. It is pain¬ 
fully and laboriously wrought. A thousand rough 
blows cast it. Ten thousand chisel points polish 
and perfect it—put in the fine touches, and bring 
out the features and expression. It is a work of 
time, but at last the full likeness comes out and 
stands fixed and unchanging in the solid marble. 
So it will be with the character of your child; and 
when, in the future, your son stands before you a 
noble, honorable, useful, self-sacrificing man, you 
will feel that your loving labor is repaid a thou¬ 
sand fold. 

Query No. 2.— 44 How shall I teach a sensitive, 
imaginative child, one who is timid, to be brave 
and self-reliant? My boy, who is nearly four 
years old, and was bom and lives in the city, is 
afraid of all loud noises, etc.” 

Doubtless the difficulty commences farther back 
than the child’s birth, but it is with the facts not 
the causes that we have to do. A lady of my ac¬ 
quaintance, living in the country, had a little son 
who was exceedingly timid, and afraid, as you 
say, of all loud noises, or, indeed, of any noise not 
entirely familiar to him. It seemed as if he could 
never get used to the ordinary sounds about the 
house. The sewing-machine, the spinning-wheel, 
the barking of the dog or the patter of rain upon 
the roof would almost throw him into convulsions. 
He would cling in terror to his mother’s bosom if 
she carried him up-stairs or into any room where 
he was unaccustomed to go. And as he grew old 
enough to run about, he clung to her skirts con¬ 
tinually, and was a source of constant anxiety to 
her, and she set herself resolutely to the task of 
correcting the evil, and to do this she was obliged 
to lay a steady hand upon her own nerves-r-for she 
was herself very timid and sensitive—and what¬ 
ever her feelings she never suffered herself to ap¬ 
pear in the least disturbed in his presence. 

If he was startled ever so little, she would draw 
him quietly to her, and with his head pressed to 
her bosom and his hand clasped in hers, she would 
tell him, in a cheery voice, some little story suited 
to his understanding of God’s watchcare over His 
children. She taught him that God was loving 
and kind, and always watchfid over the least of 
His works, that He could see in the dark as well 
as in the light, and that nothing happened without 
His permission, and as he grew older she was 
never harsh, never scolded him for being afraid, 
and never sent him alone into the dark, or even 
into an unoccupied room, but together they would 
wander, hand in hand, in the dark, up-stairs and 


I down, he clinging closely to her, and she talking 
and laughing assuringly. If some sudden sound 
disturbed him, she would throw aside her work 
and laughingly challenge him to go with her to 
hunt up the bugbear, and when it was found they 
would make themselves merry over the needless 
alarm. 

She never left him alone with servants, or with 
ignorant and thoughtless persons who delight to 
pour into the eager, listening ears of childhood 
marvellous stories of ghosts, and witches, or super¬ 
natural sights and sounds. 

Patiently she met and vanquished his fears, and 
unweariedly she strove to instil into his young 
mind principles of faith and trust in Him whose 
kindly care is over all His works, and as time 
passed, she had the satisfaction of seeing his 
natural timidity give way; and to-day she is 
proud to recognize in her son the qualities of a 
brave, self-reliant, Christian man. 

Query No. 3. — 44 Is it not best in the case of 
nervous, imaginative children not to talk much on 
religious subjects, but rather to let your children 
see by your daily walk, etc. ?” 

Perhaps not to have set religious talks—certainly 
not anything that approaches to dry, sermonizing 
talks—and these when you wish to convey reproof 
to your child. Anything of the kind would be in¬ 
jurious. Some people, eminent for piety, so mis¬ 
understand the minds of children and are so 
injudicious *in the application of, religious truths 
and lessons, that they repel their children, and 
create in them a distaste for the sweet, simple 
truths of Christianity, till, as soon as they are left 
to themselves, they are ready to break away from 
all religious restraint. 

But you may present to your child the beautifhl 
lessons and teachings of the Gospel in such a plea¬ 
sant, alluring form, that he shall understand and 
love them, and they shall be as bright, golden 
threads inwoven into the very warp and woof of 
his life. You may unfold to his tender mind 
pleasing stories and incidents from the Bible, as 
he nestles in your arms in the twilight hour, or 
plays at your feet, till he shall become fhmiliar 
with every portion of Bible history, and its truths 
are indelibly stamped upon his heart, and he be¬ 
comes so interested in mamma’s Bible stories, 
that to be deprived of them for an evening would 
be the severest form of punishment he could 
undergo. 

You can make the Sabbath a Joy and delight to 
him, not by indiscriminately banishing all his 
little toys, and interdicting every childish out¬ 
burst of feeling, while your face wears a reprov¬ 
ing look if he happens to stroke Tabby or pull 
Prince’s ears. Children are children, Sabbath or 
weekday, and while you are careful to direct his 
thought and movements into the right channel, 
you may still allow him all the freedom that is 
compatible with the sanctity of the Sabbath. Take 
him with you to church, read and sing to him, 
and amuse him with pleasant stories; take him 
out to walk, and as you point out to him the 
beauties of nature, teach him to see the finger of 
God in every beautiful thing, and he will'regard 
the Sabbath, not as an irksome day, but as the 
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pleasantest in all the week, because then mamma 
has the most time to bestow upon him. 

Be on the look-out to turn every little incident 
that happens day by day into a pleasing lesson of 
trust in God, or self-denial, or to establish some 
ennobling virtue. Labor to present every little 
truth in the most attractive form; even duties that 
seem harsh and stem may be sugar-coated with I 


love, and thus rendered light and easy; and re¬ 
member , mother, that the precious time of need¬ 
sowing is of short duration, and suffer no plea¬ 
sure or self-indulgence to interfere with your 
duty, and may the future life of your son be aa 
pure, and noble, and virtuous as a mother’s loving; 
heart could wish. 


Jimp' mb ®irf$ itmt|. 


IN THE WOODS WITH COUSIN GRACE. 

BY ANNA WILMOT. 

GRASSHOPPER sprang up from the 
ground and lighted on the hand of Char¬ 
ley Wilson. The little boy turned pale, 
and cried out in fear. It was his first day in the 
country, and he had never before seen a live grass¬ 
hopper. 

The children laughed at his terror, and some of 
them called him a coward. The word made his 
pale cheeks grow crimson, for he knew its mean¬ 
ing but too welL 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Cousin Grace, who 
at this moment came up with the children. 

“ He was scared by a grasshopper! Ho! ho!” 
and they all laughed merrily—all but Cousin 
Grace. 

A little green snake ran ont from long grass by 
the roadside, and glided swiftly across the path, 
among the children’s feet There were many 
screams of terror and pale faces now. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Cousin Grace. 44 You are a 
brave set!” 

“Oh, but it was a snake!’* answered the chil¬ 
dren—“a poison snake;” and their voices were 
husky with fear, and some of them trembled all 
over. 

“ Let’s go back to the house,” said Benny Long. 
He had laughed loudest at Cliarley Wilson. “ I’m 
afraid of snakes.” 

“So am I, of rattlesnakes and vipers and cop¬ 
perheads ; bat that pretty garter snake is as harm¬ 
less as a grasshopper,” answered Cousin Grace, 
“ and was as much frightened as you were.” 

“But how did I know that?” asked Benny 
Long. 

44 It was your ignorance that made yon afraid,” 
Grace replied. 44 Fear oftener comes of ignorance 
than danger. If Charley Wilson had known all 
about grasshoppers, do you think he would have 
been scared when one lit for the first time on his 
hand? Of course not. The laugh is just as much 
against yon as against him.” 

Benny looked crestfallen at this, and all the 
children were sobered. 

44 Charley don’t mind if we did laugh at him,” 
said Alice Green, putting her arm about the little 
fellow. 

44 1 don’t want to be a coward,” answered Char¬ 
ley Wilson. “ But it came on me so quickly I 
didn’t know it was only a grasshopper. I thought 
it might be a stinging bee.” 


44 Bees won’t sting if you let them alone,” said 
Cousin Grace. “ I’ve lived in the country a great 
many years, and was never stung by a bee or wasp 
in my life.” 

44 Nor bitten by a snake?” asked one of the chil¬ 
dren. 

44 No.” 

“Nor hurt by anything?” 

44 Not by any living thing.” 

44 1 guess you never went into the woods often, 
among the bears and wild cats,” said Benny Long. 

44 No, for we don’t have each things around 
here—that is, not outside of us,” replied Cousin 
Grace. 

44 Have you got ’em anywhere underground?” 
asked Benny, opening his eyes widely. 

44 No,” said Cousin Grace, 44 not underground, 
but there are some people about here who keep 
wild beasts in their hearts, and I’m just as much 
afraid of them as I am of wolves and bears.” 

The children looked curiously at Cousin Grace. 

14 Bad passions are evil beasts that bite and de¬ 
vour,” she said. “Of these we should be afraid, 
but not of the harmless things in nature.” 

44 But a live wolf or bear is not harmless,” spoke 
up one of the children. 

“ No; and if you should happen to meet a bear 
or a wolf; I would advise you to run for your 
lives. But there is no danger here, except from 
the wild beasts inside of us.” 

“ There isn’t a wild beast inside of yon, Cousin 
Grace?” 

44 1 don’t know about that,” she answered, smil¬ 
ing. “I’m afraid that if you lived with me you 
would hear them growl sometimes.” 

44 1 don’t believe a word of it,” cried Benny 
Long, and his doubt was echoed by many voices. 

44 Fear,” said Cousin Grace, who wished the les¬ 
son of the grasshopper and the snake to abide in 
the hearts of the children, 44 is in most cases a weak 
and foolish sentiment, bora, as I have just told 
you, of ignorance. If Charley had known that it 
was a harmless grasshopper that lit on his hand, 
do you think he would have been afraid? Not 
he. Nor would you have screamed in terror at 
sight of a little green snake if you had known it 
had no poison fang, and would not bite you.” 

44 Oh my!” cried out one of the children at this 
moment, in a startled voice, running back to the 
little group, from which she had gone to pick some 
wild flowers that grew in a fence corner. 44 See! 
See!” and she pointed to a speckled tortoise that, 
with head pushed up from its shell, and looking 
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just like the head of a snake, was moving out from 
the fence into the road. 

“Atortoise! A tortoise!” exclaimed the chil¬ 
dren, gathering about the clumsy animal, some 
curious, and some half afraid, for most of them 
were city children, and not familiar with country 
things. 

Cousin Grace stooped down and touched the 
tortoise on its back. Instantly the animal began 
to draw in its head and legs, and in a few moments 
nothing but its hard shell was to be seen. Then 
she took it up in her hands and showed it to the 
children. 

“ Won’t it open and bite?” asked Charley Wil¬ 
son, as Cousin Grace reached out the tortoise 
toward him. 

44 No. The shell is its castle, into which it has 
retired for safety. You may handle it as much as 
you please. It will not open until you have laid 
in on the ground, and then not for a good while— 
not until it is sure its enemies have gone away.” 

44 But we are not its enemies,” said Alice Green. 
14 We won’t hurt it.” 

44 The tortoise don’t know that.” 

44 Oh, then it’s afraid because it is ignorant, just 
as we were about the garter snake?” 

44 Yes; only with this difference—that we can 
learn, if we will, all about hurtful and harmless 
things, and so cease to be afraid of things harm¬ 
less. But the tortoise is always on guard, always 
goes into its castle for safety on the approach of 
apparent danger.” v 

44 Wouldn’t it be nice to live in the woods, and 
not be afraid of anything?” said Alice Green— 
44 to be all day with the birds and the squirrels?” 

44 And the alligators and hyenas,” said Benny 
Long, growling as he spoke. 

The warm glow went from the fece of Alice as 
Benny said this. She had not thought of evil 
beasts, only of things lovely and innocent. 

“You need not have said that, Benny Long,” 
she answered, reproachfully. 44 There are no 
hyenas nor alligators in the woods about here. 
They’re only in bad people’s hearts, as Cousin 
Grace says.” 

44 Shall I tell you a story about a little boy and 
girl that got lost in the woods?” said Cousin 
Grace. 

44 Oh, yes, do! do!” and all the children gathered 
about her. 

“Very well. Come. I know where to find a 
cool and mossy place by a pretty stream. We’ll 
all go there, and then I’ll tell you the*etory. 

And Grace took the children through a pleasant 
piece of woods, and down into a cool, shadowed 
little valley at the bottom of which ran a stream 
of water. They saw a ground squirrel on the way, 
and two or three shining lizards, and a red bird 
that looked like a fiery coal among the trees. In 
the stream were tiny fishes and little green frogs, 
and at one place, where the water spread out into 
a quiet pool, small black bugs were swimming 
alxmt on the surface, and gliding as smoothly and 
swiftly over it as skaters on the ice. 

How cool and still it was! You heard only the 
low murmur of water, as the stream fell here and 
there over tiny cascades, or the chirp of insects. 


The wind did not come down there to sigh among 
the trees or shake their leafy branches. 

44 This is the spot,” said Cousin Grace, as she led 
the children into a fairy-looking place where the 
moss made a thick green carpet and the bushes 
circled round like a hedge. 

44 Nobody can find us here,” said Charley Wil¬ 
son, as he threw himself on the soft ground. 

44 Can you find the way back?” asked Alice 
Green, looking up at Cousin Grace with a shade of 
disquietude in her blue eyes. 

44 Oh, yes, dear! I’ve been here a hundred times, 
and know the way.” 

44 And now for the story,” cried Benny. 

44 Oh, yes—about a little boy and girl who were 
lost in the woods. I read it in a book ever so long 
ago,” said Cousin Grace. And she told the chil¬ 
dren this story: 

44 There was once a little boy and girl who got 
lost in a thick, dark wood in which were fierce 
wild beasts. They were brother and sister, and 
their names were Edward and Ellen. Playing 
near their father’s house one day, Edward said, 
4 Come, sister, let us go across the field into tho 
woods yonder and gather some pretty flowers for 
mamma.’ 

44 Ellen was pleased at the thought of getting for 
her dear mamma a bunch of flowers, and so she 
said, 4 Oh, yes, brother; let us go.’ 

44 So thjs little boy and girl went across the field 
and into the woods, where they wandered about, 
gathering a great many bright wild flowers. When 
their hands were full, Ellen said, 4 Now, brother, 
let us go homo.’ 

“They took hold of each other’s hands and 
started, as they thought, toward their home, but I 
am sorry to say they went away from instead of 
toward their home, and soon found that they were 
lost in a thick, dark wood. Poor Ellen began to 
cry. Edward put his arm around her, saying, 

4 Don’t cry, sister; we will find our way home.’ 

44 4 />h, no, Edward,’ she said, 4 we are lost in the 
woods, and it will soon be dark. Oh, we shall be 
eaten up by wolves.’ 

44 4 The wolves will not eat us up,’ replied the 
brave-hearted little boy, 4 so don’t cry, sister.’ 

44 4 Oh, yes, I am sure they will.’ 

44 4 Don’t be afraid. I know they won’t hurt us. 
Wolves are wicked animals, but if we pray to 
God to take care of us, He will not let the wolves 
hurt us.’ 

44 4 Oh, let us pray, then,’ said Ellen. And, all 
alone in the forest, this dear little boy and his 
sister knelt down and prayed that God would 
keep the wicked wolves from hurting them. 

44 After they had prayed Ellen’s tears dried up, 
and she took hold of Edward’s arm and clung 
close to his side. Just then a deep growl sounded 
through the forest, and presently they^saw a large 
gray wolf coming fiercely toward them. 

The children dropped upon their knees, and 
Edward said aloud, 4 Our Father in Heaven, keep 
the wolves from hurting us.’ 

44 They had no sooner prayed that prayer tt^an 
the wolf stopped right still for a minute or two, 
and then ran off another way. 

44 They were very much frightened and trem- 
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bled all over. Ellen said, 1 God has made the 
wicked wolf go away—He will not let him hurt 
us. Oh, I wish He would show ns the way home. 
It is getting so dark.’ # 

“ 1 Let us ask Him to show us the way home,’ 
said Edward. 

“ Again the lost children knelt down apd prayed. 
They were still on their knees when they heard, 
afar off, the sound of their father’s voice calling 
them. Oh, how their little hearts jumped for joy! 
They sprang up, and ran as last as they could in 
the direction from which the sound came. In a 
little while they were in their father’s arms crying 
for joy.” 

“ I am so glad,” exclaimed Alice Green, “ God 
wouldn’t let the wicked wolf eat them up.” 

“No. He kept them from all harm. And if 
you will be good and pray to Him, He will pro¬ 
tect you in every danger.” 

“ Don’t you know any more stories about lost 
children, dear Cousin Grace?” asked Benny. 

“ Shall I tell you about the children of men, who 
were once lost in the wilderness of sin?” 

“ Oh, yes, do. Cousin Grace. But who were the 
children of men?” 

“ All the people in the world are called the chil¬ 
dren of men.” 

“And were all the people in the world once 
lost?” 

“ Yes, all mankind were once lost, and about to 
be destroyed by hungry wolves, but the Lord 
saved them and brought them out of the wilder¬ 
ness.” 

“ Won’t you tell us all about it?” 

“ Yes, if you will listen very attentively. I do 
not mean that all the children of men were lost in 
just such a wood as Edward and Ellen were lost 
in, nor that they were in danger of being eaten up 
by such wolves as throated to eat up this dear lit¬ 
tle boy and girl.” 

“What kind of wolves were they?” asked the 
children. 

“ They were such things in their hearts as are 
like wolves and evil and hurtfhl beasts—wicked 
passions. But let me toll you all about it. The 
Lord made men innocent and good. All things 
around them were as beautiftil as the fairest gar¬ 
den you have ever seen. In their hearts dwelt 
Only those good feelings which are like lambs and 
doves and all good animals. They were very 
happy, and angels were their companions. 

“ But after awhile the children of men began to 
forget the good Lord who made them and gave 
them every blessing they enjoyed. At the same 
time that they forgot God they forgot to love one 
another. The innocent lambs began to die in their 
bosoms, and evil beasts of prey to take their place. 
They hated instead of loving one another. Then 
war, dreadful war, drat appeared on the earth. 
Men not only hated but sought to kill each other. 
Wicked spirits possessed them soul and body. 
They were as if lost in a great wilderness, and 
about to bo destroyed by the wild beasts that were 
in their hearts. 

“It was then that the Lord came and saved 
them. Ho drove out the evil spirits and cruel 
beasts, and led the lost children of men out of this 


dark and fearful wilderness. It was Jesus Christ, 
of whom you read in the New Testament, the 
Lord of heaven and earth, who did this. When 
you are older, and can understand better, you will 
learn more about the lost children of men and the 
good Lord who saved them.” 

The children sat silent for a good while after 
Cousin Grace finished the story. 

“ You don’t think there are any wolves about 
here?” asked little Alice Green. Her sweet face 
was a little pale. 

“No, darling. There hasn’t been a wolf in this 
region for a hundred years,” replied Cousin Grace, 
“ nor any wild animals that would do us harm, 
except such as are in our hearts.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of them,” cried Benny 
Long. 

“You would be, I’m thinking, if you’d ever 
heard them growl and gnash their teeth as I 
have,” answered Cousin Grace. “Once I was 
down to Concord with father, and we had to put 
up at a tavern. There were a good many idle men 
about the house, drinking at the bar and talking 
loud, and some of them using wicked language. 
It made me feel dreadfully. Then two of them 
got into a quarrel, and their angry voices sounded 
to me just like the growls and cries of wild ani¬ 
mals. Oh, how frightened I was 1 At last one of 
them struck the other, and then they fought like 
bears or wolves. Father said they were two men- 
wolves, and, while angry, more cruel than any 
beast. They tried to do each other all the harm in 
their power, and one of them might have been 
killed if the people hadn’t dragged them apart just 
as you have seen fighting dogs pulled away from 
each other. 

“ It is among men, children,” continued Cousin 
Grace, “ that we are to be afraid of cruel beasts, 
not out here in the quiet woods. And I want you 
to remember that every angry, revengeful or 
cruel feeling that springs up in your hearts is a 
young wild beast that may grow into a wolf, or 
bear, or cunning fox, and not only destroy all the 
kind, gentle and loving things in your souls, but 
make you delight in being cruel to others.” 

“ I never thought of that before,” said one of the 
children. “ And I guess it must be true. Once I 
saw Dick Conway knock his sister’s playhouse 
over, when she flew at him like a cat and scratched 
his face with her nails as if they had been claws.” 

| £ “ And I,” spoke up another, “ saw Harry George 
bite his brother until the blood came out of his 
hand, just a$ if he had been a dog, and he growled 
like our Snap. It frightened me.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Benny Long; “I’m 
afraid I’ve got lots of ’em inside of me.” 

“ Why, Benny, what makes you think so?” said 
Cousin Grace. 

“When I get mad,” went on Benny, “I feel 
just like biting and kicking, and I don’t know 
what I mightn’t do if I wasn’t afraid.” 

All the children were silent for awhile, and little 
Alice Green looked half timidly at Benny Long. 

“ The knowledge of our fault, it has been said, 
is half the cure,” spoke out Cousin Grace, in a 
cheery voice. “We shall be wiser and stronger, 
I am sure, for our talk here in this pleasant place. 
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where we are really safer from harm than when in 
the midst of people. No evil beasts are here— 
nothing to do ns harm. We are in peace and 
safety. But when we go back to our homes we 
must be on guard and watchful—watchful lest bad 
feelings get into our hearts, and hurt the innocent 
things there; watchful lest we do harm to others; 
and on guard lest others do harm to us; watchful 
lest the young bears, and wolves, and tigers that 
are in our hearts grow up into fierce and cruel 
animals, and destroy the good and gentle ones 
that are there.” 

“But, Cousin Grace,” said Charley Wilson, 
“ you don’t think we’ve all got young bears and 
tigers in our hearts, do you?” 

“I’m afraid, Charley, that most of us have,” 
answered Cousin Grace. “ Let us see how it is. 
You’ve been angry, haven’t you, Charley?” 

“ Oh, yes, I get mad pretty often.” 

“ And strike sometimes?” 

“ I don’t often do that,” answered Charley. 


“ But you feel like it?” said Cousin Grace. 

“ Well, yes.” 

“ That is, you feel as if you would like to strike, 
and hurt, too?” 

“Yes.” 

“ That wasn’t a lamb-like feeling, was it?” 

“ I guess not,” replied Charley. 

“ No, a lamb is innocent and harmless. It was 
a bad and not a good feeling, and these bad feel¬ 
ings are the wild beasts in our hearts. We all 
have them, and so must be watchful lest they do 
us and others harm.” 

Then Cousin Grace talked to them of flowers 
and birds, and the many beautiful and good things 
that are seen everywhere, and of God who made 
them. And when they went home, the children 
said that they had never spent a happier day in all 
their lives than the one spent in the woods and 
fields with Cousin Grace, who knew just how to 
tn.Hr to them, and was so wise, so kind and so 
good. 


Ifwmj iirdkj. 


FROM MY WINDOW. 

BY LICHEN. 

O, it is not a pleasant scene to look out upon 
this time, though my weary aching eyes 
often turn that way seeking for something 
to interest. 

The scorching rays of the summer sun beat 
down pitilessly upon the dry thirsty ground until 
it seems baked as in a furnace. The very atmos¬ 
phere looks hazy in the distance, as if the sky were 
on fire, and the smoke creeping slowly down to 
oarth. The beautiful summer foliage hangs droop¬ 
ing and listless, and every living thing in nature 
seems suffering. The bird songs are all hushed, 
and the pleasant rustle and murmur of June 
bieezes is no longer heard amongst the tree-tops. 
All is still, hot and dry, without, while a blue fly 
buzzes around the room, almost crazing me with 
its monotonous hum. In the front yard the grass 
looks yellow and sere, and the flowers are scorched 
and withered. Only the Marigolds turn their stiff 
yellow disks upward toward the burning sky, and 
under their few scant leaves the grass-hopper sits 
and drones through the long afternoon. Oh I for 
one breath of cool breezo on my cheek! for one 
drink of the cold spring water that use to rush over 
the rocks under the old gum tree, and hurry away 
through the meadow, among the primroses and 
under the wild rose-bushes, in a spot far away! 
Oh, for a shower of rain, or even a passing cloud, 
to break up this still, dull heat— this blinding 
glare! 

You wonder where is my philosophy, now—my 
resolution about looking at the bright side of 
things. Ah, how well we can talk of the duty of 
cheerfulness, the advantage of a bright spirit over 
a gloomy one, when we feel comfortable and con¬ 
tented. Now I am weary, weary! and I do not 
hold to be so much superior to human nature in 


general, as not to succumb sometimes under the 
pressure of outward circumstances. I am weary 
even of my thoughts, which, when I take them off 
of present bodily discomforts, turn quickly to sad 
reflections. How can one have only bright 
thoughts and fancies, on days when ever and anon 
memory stands before them with mournful eyes, 
and lilts the curtain which veils the past, revealing 
pictures which draw the soul towards them in ten¬ 
der longing, despite their pain. 

I have been trying to while away some of the 
tedium of these days, by reading a new book, a 
novel called “ Wildmoor.” It is a girl’s first book, 
rather oddly written, in the form of diaries kept 
by two persons, a style which spoils it a little, but 
there is such power and force shown in some por¬ 
tions of it, such freshness and grace of expression 
in others, tliat I think if she can write in this way 
now, when a girl, what may she not do in the 
future ? The book has its faults, of course, but it 
has excellencies which overbalance them. It is 
not a story of very thrilling interest but there is a 
pure healthy tone about its pages, and an evidence 
of mature thought and intellect, without any ped¬ 
antry ; and while there are a few striking scenes 
portrayed, it is a pleasure to note the absence of 
the sensational element as a main ingredient of the 
book. There are occasional tender touches, which 
will speak to many an appreciative heart. In one 
place where I have been reading to-day, her 
thoughts come in as a fitting refrain to some of my 
own. While speaking of death, she says—“ Yet I 
think Him tender towards the young. He gathers 
them closely to his bosom, and bears them away 
to a land where they never lose youth or fresh¬ 
ness, or romance. Their feet have never been 
weary with travel; their bonds have never been 
hardened by toil; their hearts have never known 
the bitterness of sorrow or breaking. Oh! happy, 
happy youth and beauty! to be plucked from a 
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garden on a morn when dew is yet spangling the 
blossoms, and the grass is green and waving! to 
be plucked from the garden before comes the noon¬ 
day sun to scorch and wither your fragrance, 
before falls the rain in pitiless cadence upon the 
swoetness of your dreams.” And farther on she 
continues, “ I do not think we lose those who die. 
They go from us in a strong, a brave love; that 
love lasts forever, and no time can darken it; the 
grave cannot shut it in, nor can eternity float it 
away. We have it with us through all change, 
sorrow and death. Thank God that it is thus I” 
Yes, thank Him most earnestly; when, looking 
back at the pain and sorrow which some of our 
later years have brought us, we can feel that dear 
ones whose feet walked with ours through the 
freshness of life’s morning, have escaped the 
blighting trials of its later hours. 

I rarely think, as so many do, that it is hard for 
such or such an one to have died young, while 
they were perhaps enjoying life so much. I feel 
that they are blest to have gone before they might 
have felt its crushing sorrows; and that happy as 
they may have been here, what was that happiness 
when compared with the bliss of the other life 
above —that life of which the happiest one here 
can only be a faint reflex. 

The clock has dragged its hands along until they 
nearly reach the hour of six, while I have been 
wandering on in my talk, trying, if possible, by 
that means, to forget bodily discomfort. But the 
heat now seems intensified—the air more sultry 
and oppressive than ever. I wonder what was 
that faint rumbling sound I heard a few moments 
ago. A table, perhaps, or chair, drawn across the 
floor in another room. Ah, me I No, that is it 
again; surely it must be thunder! All eyes are 
on the alert for the cloud not yet visible. Only a 
little gray tinge appears in the far southern hori¬ 
zon. But soon it spreads, grows darker, reaches 
toward the zenith, and overshadows the sun. 
Nearer and louder rolls of thunder, plainly dis¬ 
tinguishable now, echo over the hills, and dark 
billows of cloud loom up in the western sky. A 
sudden breeze rushes past and is gone. Another 
and another quickly follow, rising at length into 
an exulting wind, which sways the tree-branches, 
flings the door and shutters too, swoops in at the 
window and catches triumphantly the loose papers 
and work lying within its reach. The thunder 
comes still nearer and louder, while its brilliant 
courier lights up the sky. The wind increases in 
strength, and small twigs and dead leaves and 
rubbish go flying past. Suddenly a blinding 
flash rends the dark mass of cloud overhead, then 
a heavy peal of artillery re-echoes from cliff to 
cliff, and the storm is upon us in its height. Oh, 
how grand! how sublime in its fury! How it 
stirs one’s soul to watch it! What atoms we seem 
in the universe, when we see the power and might 
of one element of naturo. I always loved to watch 
a storm. It thrills me with such admiring awe. 
There is one grand passage in the Psalms which 
ever comes to my mind in such a scene: “ The 
voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea the 
Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon.” Yet the 


voice of the Lord stills the raging tempest when¬ 
soever He will, and says to the waves, “thus far 
shalt thou go and no further;” and safe in the 
hollow of His hand we lie. 

Soon the wind subsides, and the rain falls 
steadily down upon the thirsty earth, which drinks 
it in till all its veins are Ailed with new life-blood, 
and the surplus water rushes down the road in 
little rills, to meet the swelling brook which 
hurries on toward the river. Gradually the rain 
decreases, until it ends ere long in a gentle shower. 
Oh, how refreshing the air is now! How cool 
everything looks. The leaves are all dripping and 
shining, the flower-stalks lift their drooping heads 
and look grateful for their bath. An oriole comes 
out from his shelter in the heart of a pear-tree, 
hops about in the branches, shakes the bright 
drops from his wings, and carols out his joyful 
little song. What a complete revulsion of feeling 
a sudden change in our mere outward surround¬ 
ings will often make. Two hours ago my spirits 
were depressed, weary, listless; now they rise 
buoyantly above such a state and rejoice with 
every living thing without. And while the mock¬ 
ing-bird trills his even-song close by, and the 
swallows circle overhead, I sit in the porch in the 
faint sunset glow, and look and listen to dear 
Mother Nature, drinking in her wondrous beauty, 
while a sweet peace creeps into my heart again, as 
through her my thoughts are raised upward to her 
divine Author, Co-worker and Ruler. 

“The forest tops are lowly cast. 

O’er breezy hill and glen. 

As If a prayerful spirit pass’d 
On nature, as on men. 

“The clouds weep o’er a fallen world. 

E’en as a repentant love. 

Ere to the blessed breeze unfurled. 

They ftide In light above. 

“ The sky is as a temple’s arch; 

The blue and wavy air 
Is glorious with the spirit march 
Of messengers at prayer.” 


SHELL-WORK. 

EAR HOME CIRCLE: Angie asks how to 
make shells stick on frames and what¬ 
nots. As we have just completed a lot of 
shell-work, I can give her the desired information. 
Have your frames made of rough boards; cover 
the surface with white lead in which yon have 
stirred enough venition red to make it a deep pink 
color. Nover use seeds in such work as they will 
get frill of worms. If you wish a nice ornament 
for the bureau or centre-table, make a monument 
and cover with shells. I have just completed one 
which is the admiration of all who see it. It is 
made of rough pine boards; is three feet high, 
eight inches square at the base, and two inches at 
the top. For the base take a board one inch thick 
and a foot square; nail it on the bottom of your 
monument, then take a piece of inch board three 
inches wide cut the right length, put it around the 
base on the bottom board, on that put another two 
inches wide, on that another one inch wide; this 
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makes the base in the form of a pyramid. For a 
cap on the top take a piece of board half an inch 
thick and four inches square. The lead should be 
as thick as you can spread it. Varnish the shells 
after they have been on a few days. 

Mrs. C. L. R. 

A LETTER FROM “HAZEL.” 

M R. EDITOR: I want to thank you for the 
pleasure I have derived from reading 
your magazine, and tell you I have been 
benefited so much by what Pipsey and Chatty 
tell about their household affairs, because I have 
only kept house a little over three years, and find 
I have so much to learn that I can learn from the 
Home. I take great interest in reading every¬ 
thing written to mothers, as I have a little two- 
year-old son, who, though generally very good 
will need managing as well as all other children. 
When I saw “Angler” request that some one 
should tell her how to make shells and seeds stay 
on what-nots and frames, I thought if I could add 
my mite to the frind of general information, it 
would partly repay what I have received. 

Last summer I made a beautiful set of hanging- 
shelves; but I put on no seeds, because I have 
been told that after awhile insects would get into 
them. I had all sorts of shells, cones, nuts and 
acorns, and sewed them on with strong cotton 
thread. I think they are much prettier sewed on, 
as all spaces can be filled by putting on the large 
articles first, and filling in with the small ones. 
Now that I have commenced, I will tell just how 
I went to work, so if there are any of less experi¬ 
ence than I, they may be assisted. I drilled holes 
in the shells, which had been boiled in strong lye 
to whiten. Although I used a needle for the 
small and scissors for the large ones, I think a 
fine, sharp-pointed awl would be better. I cut the 
leaves from fir cones and sowed a couple of rows 
all around the edge, with the points projecting 
outward, lapping the second row enough to cover 
the stitches and dark part of the first; then I 
sewed on three or four row s of small tanarao cones 
to finish the border. These look nicer to stand 
erect, and can be made to do so by putting the 
thread over the two lowest leaves instead of sew¬ 
ing through the cone. I had some large fir cones 
sawed into lengthwise; cut the top from those of 
the Norway pine to use for rosettes; sucfi nuts as 
English and black walnuts, butternuts, brazile, 
etc., I split into and drilled holes in them. 

I have an excellent recipe for summer mince 
pies, which perhaps will be acceptable to some of 
your readers. Seven crackers rolled; one cup of 
raisins chopped fine; one-half cup of whole rai¬ 
sons ; one cup of sugar; one cup of molasses; two 
cups of hot water; one and one-half cups of butter; 
two-thirds cup of vinegar; two teaspoons of cin¬ 
namon ; one teaspoon of cloves. 

I had almost forgotten to thank Pipsey (how 
does the dear old soul know so much?) for the 
floating island recipe; and how ungrateful that 
would have been, when we had watched every 
paper and magazine for weeks for it, and as soon 
as yours came we made one, and it was delicious. 

Hazel. 

vol. xliii.—40. 


THE POND-LILY. 


BY MRS. M. O. JOHNSON. 


“"I \OND-LILIES—ceiit a-piece—six for five 

K cents!” 

A “ barefoot boy,” another and another 
rang the cry in our ears, just as we had located 
ourselves comfortably in the cars, a party of five, 
for an hour’s ride, afterward to take the boat for 
Nan task et. The morning was clear and beauti¬ 
ful, yet warm enough to give an added zest to our 
anticipations of a seaside sojourn. 

“I’ll take half a dozen, my boy,” said Aunt 
Patsy, kindly, as she put a shining bit in the 
brown palm—not dirty, however. 

“The little chaps get a good bath, swimming 
out for the lilies,” she said, smiling, when the boy 
was out of hearing; “ they earn their cent a-piece, 
I’m sure. Now here’s a lily all round, and one to 
spare,” as Bhe handed them. “ Minnie, dear,” put¬ 
ting two in the little girl’s hand, “ keep one and give 
the other away—to any one you think it will please.” 

Minnie thanked her, smiling, and looked 
thoughtfully around. But there seemed to be no 
chance just then; most of the ladies had bought 
lilies, and the children were supplied by their 
mothers; not one longing look was cast toward 
the pearly flowers. 

“ Never mind, dear,” said Aunt Patsey, answer¬ 
ing the inquiring look in her eyes; “ wait a little.” 

At the next station, a few passengers left the 
train, and a dozen came crowding into their 
places; last of all, a woman with a baby in her 
arms—a thin, worn, poorly-clad, but tidy woman, 
with sad eyes and anxious brow. Had she been 
dressed in silk, some gentleman would have moved 
and given her his place. As it was, nobody saw 
her, or only to stare coldly and contemptuously in 
her face. 

She came last of all, for a stout man, be-ringed, 
be-caned, red-necktied, pushed past her as she 
entered the car. Aunt Patsy’s cheek flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled with indignation. Just before 
her was a vacant place, the only one left. Quick 
as thought, she thumped her travelling-bag into it. 

“ That’s engaged,” she said in a low tone to us. 
“She shall not stand with a child in her arms 
while I’m on board, I know.” 

The stout man looked glum, hesitated, but met 
her firm eye and passed on, while she turned to the 
poor woman and said, as courteously as she would 
have spoken to a queen: “ Take this seat, ma’am.” 

The mother sat down, with a hearty “ Thank’ee, 
ma’am,” and baby instantly espied the lilies. 

“ Da-da,” he crowed, reaching his little hands 
toward them. 

Minnie gave him one. He shouted and cooed 
with delight; and the tired, worried look on his 
mother’s face changed a second time to one of 
grateful surprise as she thanked the little girl. To 
be sure, the baby pulled the flower to pieces, but 
it amused him till he grew tired enough to be 
easily lulled to sleep. 

And Minnie knew not half the good it did. She 
could not read the thoughts that were passing in 
the mother’8 mind—thoughts that came like angels 
of comfort and hope. She did not know how 
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heavy a burden the weary woman had borne, how 
hard a lot was hers. The discouragement, and 
pain, and temptation that pressed sorely upon her 
were undreamed by the child to whom life as yet 
was all sunshine. But the pure white lilies, with 
their golden crown, carried back her thoughts to 
the home and pleasures of her childhood. 

She sat with her arm around her baby, her head 
a little bowed, her eyes cast down; and Minnie, 
glancing toward her sometimes, thought she was 
asleep; but memory was unrolling before her 
mental vision scene after scene of other days. She 
saw again the blue lake rippling in the sunshine, 
the half-encircling woods, the hills beyond, and 
her only brother, her almost constant playmate, 
wading for the lilies near the shore, or with her 
rowing their little boat out on the shining waters. 
Well she remembered a day when he had twined 
the long, slender stems, and crowned her with the 
snowy blossoms. And as she mused, the desire, 
to keep her childhood’s innocence grew strong— 
to live purely, honestly, though the way had 
grown rough and thorny beneath her feet. She 
saw again the low-roofed home, ■with its rose- 
twined porch, and overshadowing elms, where the 
robins built and brooded; the “sunset window,” 
where her mother used to sit in sight of the 
western sky. Ah, the glory had long since opened 
and let her in! Her words of love and truth came 
back again with the remembrance of her. She 
loved the lilies, and they used to gather them and 
carry them home to her. They had carried them 
to Sunday-school, too, in the old, happy time. 
And this recalled other thoughts more precious 
still—words she had learned there and by her 
mother’s side; but, in the hard days that slie had 
lived since, had been too nearly forgotten when 
needed most 


There was One on earth long ago who loved the 
lilies—who spoke of their beauty as more glorious 
than a king’s crown, and said: 

44 If God so clothe the grass which is to-day in the 
field, and to-morrow is cast into the oven shall He 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? 

‘ ‘ Seek not ye what ye shall eat, nor what ye shall 
drink, neither be ye of doubtfhl mind: for your 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 

44 But seek first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

She might be poor and sorrowfhl, yet not de¬ 
spairing. She would trust a Father’s constant 
care, a Father’s loving heart. If only she kept 
steadily the path leading to Him, the way of 
fidelity, trust and love, He would answer her 
prayer with strength and help in every hour of 
need. 

And so, consoled and hopeful, she went on her 
way; and the angel that spoke to her in the desert 
was the lily in her baby’s hand. 


M R. ARTHUR: Please let me come into the 
“Home Circle” and tell “Angie” how 
to put shells and seeds on frames and 
what-nots so they will remain fast. I take soft 
putty and spread it on the frame, then set the 
shells in any form I desire; let them stand two 
days; then they will do to varnish, (use white 
varnish). I made some in this way four years 
ago, and the shells are as firmly set as when they 
were first placed in the putty. I make my own 
putty: Take Spanish whiting and boiled linseed 
oil, mix together with your hands till all the 
lumps are mashed; use oil enough to make it as 
soft as you can handle it. Oil the frame before 
putting on the putty. Alice. 




HOUSEWORK. 

BY MRS. MARY E. IRELAND. 

REMEMBER reading some time ago of a 
weary housewife, who, through the medium 
of the press, asked a lady, eminent for her 
writings on household subjects, whether it were 
possible for a woman in feeble health, with no 
means to hire help, and a husband and six little 
children to do for, to keep everything in perfect 
order in and about her house; and the answer 
came, keen and cutting as the north wind, that 
she did not eee how the work in question was to 
be done unless everything was kept in order. 

Then followed a lengthy homily upon the man¬ 
ner in which the work should be done, in order to 
make it practicable, the substance of which was, 
that every cooking utensil should be washed as 
soon as used, a regular system adopted and ad¬ 
hered to, a place for everything and everything in 
its place. 

This advice, applied to the mEtf ority of cases, was 
true and excellent, and yet to the poor woman, who 
showed by asking the question .she was worried 


enough, it must have felt like a shower-bath in 
December. 

Theory is an angular, uncompromising rule for 
action, and will not adapt itself to circumstances; 
had the adviser been a wife and mother in the 
position of her questioner, instead of a maiden 
lady, with wealth at her command, I doubt if her 
opinion would have been the same. I know it is 
difficult for those who enjoy the mountain top of 
wealth and leisure to enter into the needs of the 
poor toilers in the valleys below; and they can 
oven censure, and proclaim how they would do if 
placed in such circumstances; but let them de¬ 
scend but for one weary summer and take the 
heat and burden of the day, and perhaps they 
could manage but little better than those they 
condemn. 

It is so easy to be cheerful and genial, when one 
is always fresh and rested, and the time passed 
flitting from one pleasure to another, that one 
would suppose she might have infused a little 
sympathy into her answer that would have soothed 
while it benefited. 

I do not take upon myself to say how she should 
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have answered, but will humbly suggest that, had 
the question been asked me, I could have said: 
“ Yes, you poor soul, of course you can; and while 
you are about it, squeeze in enough time to have 
your sewing and other matters done ahead of time, 
to make it easier for the other woman, be she wife 
or housekeeper, who will have to take your place, 
for by this manner of doing your time with homo, 
and husband, and children will not be long.” 
But I would have said: 44 Do not try it, dear heart, 
for it is impossible under such circumstances; 
therefore, do what must be done as well as your 
strength will allow, and leave the rest undone, 
and hope for better times.” 

The work that a neat, industrious woman ac¬ 
complishes does not worry or fret her so much as 
the work she sees ought to be done, and which she 
has neither time nor strength to accomplish; and 
she is a true heroine who can bear with equanimity 
the inevitable, and submit patiently to circum¬ 
stances; the real martyr spirit is there, though 
perhaps none but the All-wise One take cogni¬ 
zance of it, or gives credit for it. 

Blessed be housework! Nothing strengthens 
the muscles, gives us such variety, bestows upon 
us refreshing sleep, good appetite and cheerful 
spirits, like it, but wo must not overdo the busi¬ 
ness and break oursolves down; neither can we 
overtax ourselves in any occupation and keep our 
health; we must know our strength, and exert it 
only as far as we can without injury at the time, 
and our strength will increase with the exertion. 

A woman oppressed with work is apt to think 
too much about itr—her mind, from running so 
constantly in the one channel, becomes almost in¬ 
capable of thinking on any other subject. One 
should strive against this, for where it becomes a 
habit, I think it stands to reason it is injurious. 

I knew a lady once who, though industrious and 
not averse to housework, allowed it to worry her; 
she thought of it all the time. She took sick, and 
in her delirium kept repeating constantly, 44 One, 
two, three, four.” Physicians, friends and neigh¬ 
bors were puzzled by it; but the mystery was 
solved by a little bound girl who lived with her; 
she said, there being four in the family, when the 
lady took the plates from the cupboard to set the 
table for meals, she would count, 44 One, two, 
three, four;” and so with the oups and saucers, the 
knives and forks, and all that four people would 
require, the mystic figures were stamped upon her 
brain, and became the burden of her wandering. 

Just enough of thinking to enable one to plan 
the easiest and most expeditious method to accom¬ 
plish what one has in hand, is all that should be 
allowed. ' And it is just here that I would suggest 
that picking up a book or paper for a few mo¬ 
ments, even during our busiest days, is beneficial, 
it serves to relax the mind for a season and give it 
food for thought. 

One great desideratum with housekeepers so 
situated is to rest whenever they see the glimpse 
of an opportunity. If they are preparing vege¬ 
tables, fruit, etc., why not sit down to pare them ? 
They can be done just as well, with not half the 
weariness. And ironing, that most exhausting of 
all household labors when one stands, can bo 


robbed of a great deal of its weariness by having 
a high seat made for a low table, so that the elbows 
should be several inches above the level, and thus 
prevent the strain from coming upon the breast. 

Mothers whose rest is disturbed at night by a 
fretful infant, should make it a paramount duty to 
rest during the day; the benefit they will derive 
from it will not allow the work to suffer, and they 
will never find the timo unless they take it. The 
law' of public opinion is so strong with many a 
w'oman, she wdll not lie down during the day 
while baby is sleeping,’ fearing a neighbor should 
step in and miss her from her post, and 44 not sick, 
either;” so this keeps her toiling, dragging about 
with weary footsteps; and by the time all is done, 
baby wakes, and her time for rest is past, and, 
cheerless and unrefreshed, she sets about prepar¬ 
ing another meal; and so on it goes, until a sick¬ 
bed receives her to give her that rest she could 
not take time for while well, if rest it can be 
called, which, while one set of nerves and muscles 
are not in motion, others are doing double duty, 
seeing strange and perhaps unaccustomed hands 
letting everything go by the board. 

We are all aware that system is a great con¬ 
sideration in housekeeping; but a system that 
applies to ono household may not do for another. 
There must be some latitude allowed a delicate 
mother of six healthy, boisterous, rollicking chil¬ 
dren, or, what requires still more charity, where 
some of them are delicate, and consequently re¬ 
quire more care. Is there no 44 let up ” for mothers 
so situated? Must the 44 pound of flesh” be re¬ 
quired of them, even if their lives are jeopardized 
by the requirement? System is a good thing—an 
excellent thing; but let it be fixed upon a pivot 
loose enough to turn should circumstances de¬ 
mand it, for a homo that moves along without a 
hitch now and then is one of the things we read 
of, and is seldom seen outside of a book, for, 

44 In March it Is mud, it’s slush in December, 

The midsummer breezes are loaded with dust. 

In fall the leaves litter, In mucky September 
The wall-paper rots and the oandlestlcks rust.” 

And if it w'ere possible to have a home cut out 
of a rigidly systematic pattern, what an ice-house 
of a place it w'ould be, nothing to relieve the 
monotony, children barely tolerated, no visitors 
expected or w'anted, because it would drive the 
household out of its beaten track, no visits to look 
forward to or enjoy, nothing short of the house 
burning down with the tubs in it to put off the 
Monday’s washing until another day, going rough¬ 
shod over headaches, lazy spells, etc,, keeping 
every member of It on the rack to live up to its 
requirements. Dear, dear, one might as well bo 
in the stocks at once as in a family presided over 
by a rigid dioiplinarian! 

Oh, no, home should be a place of freedom for 
all its members, and repose also, as far as practi¬ 
cable, and encouragement should be given the 
feeble mother of young children to obtain all the 
rest she can, and endeavor to keep her back from 
the tomb to which she is hastening with rapid 
feet losing her invaluable life in vain efforts to 
attain that perfection of cleanliness which, to one 
placed as she is, is unattainable. 
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SONNETS. 

BY JOHN B. DUPFEY. 

I. 

NTO thine eyes, as in a lake profound, 

I gaze, and in their depths revealed are 
All things to quiet the relentless war 
That doth my wearied spirit rage around 1 
The idle world’s contempt and scorn, which hound 
Me from all common human haunts afar, 

I heed them not, when, like a molten star, 

In those clear deeps sweet wifely love I’ve found! 
O tender, steadfast eyes, so warm, so true, 
Wherein I read thy soul’s full revelation! 

O fond, compassionate eyes, that with the dew 
Of sympathy so tremulously shine! 

Sweet dew! thy spirit’s gathered exhalation ! 
Anduny faint soul’s so strength-inspiring wine! 

II. 

Dear patient wife! Each wavward thought of mine, 
Seeks still in thee its central sun of all, 
Obedient, though so wilful, to the call 
Of the abiding love thou dost enshrine. 

O none in this wide world is so divine 
As seemest thou to me, whilst o’er thee fall 
Thy gift of veiling graces, which enthrall 
My heart, wherein thou dost its sole light shine! 

O darling! whate’er weakness I may snow, 

Thine ever am I—thine, sweet heart, alone! 
While thou art mine, no sorrow can I know! 

In thy dear smile, the iciest blast e’er blown 
Shall feel its keen edge dull’d; this life below 
Thou mak’st for me the footstool of God’s throne! 


WATCHING FOR FATHER. 

BY O. H. W. 

T HERE’S a little foce at the window 

And two dimpled hands on the pane; 

And somebody’s eyes are fixed upon 
The gate at the end of the lane. 

The hills have caught the shadow 
Which heralds the coming night, 

And the lane, with its flowery fringe grows dim 
To the watcher’s anxious sight. 

Where, half way down, 

Like a glittering crown, 

A fire-fly band have clustered 
Round an aster’s leaf— 

A royal chief— 

A driven heard are mustered. 

Away behind, 

With busy mind, 

But a step that is light and free, 

And a sun-burnt face 
On which the trace 
Of a hard day’s work you see, 

Comes the former home from toil, 

Driving the oows before him; 

And the child-eyes, strained at the window there, 
Were the first in the house that saw him. 

Ah 1 would, when the day is done 
And I leave my cares behind me, 

I could have suen a pair of winsome eyes 
Searching the night to And me! 

Evening Post. 


JERUSALEM, THE BEAUTIFUL 

BY REV. M. B. HOFFORD. 

J ERUSALEM, the beautiful! 

Its glories are untold, 

Its walls are built of precious stones. 
Its pavements made of gold; 

Its mansions for the ransomed ones 
In matchless splendor shine, 

Jerusalem, the beautiful! 

Jerusalem, divine. 

Jerusalem, the beautiful! 

Its gates of pearly white, 

To voice of prayer and song of praise. 
Are open day and night; 

And shining ones around the throne 
In sweeter rapture sing, 

Jerusalem, the Deautiful! 

When saints their tribute bring. 

Jerusalem, the beautiful! 

From thy celestial throng 
Familiar voices reach mine ear. 
Enraptured in thy song; 

And, oh, it were transporting. 

To soar aloft and see 
Jerusalem, the beautiflil! 

And join thy jubilee. 

Jerusalem, the beautiful! 

My everlasting rest! 

The glorious home of mine abode. 
The city of the blest; 

Thy temple is the living one, 

Thy light is all divine. 

Jerusalem, the beautiful! 

I love to call tiled mine. 


WHEN THE SONG'S GONE OUT OF YOUR LIFE. 

“ When the song’s gone out of your life, you can't 
start another while it’s a-rlnglng in your ears, but it*a 
best to have a bit of silence, and out o’ that maybe a 
psalm ’ll come by and by.”— Edward Garrett. 

HEN the song’s gone out of your life. 

That you thought would last to the end— 
That first sweet song of the heart 
That no after days can lend— 

The song of the birds to the trees, 

The song of the wind to the flowers. 

The song that the heart sings low to itself 
When it wakes in life’s morning hours! 

“ You can start no other song.” 

Not even a tremulous note 
Will falter forth on the empty air; 

It dies in your aching throat. 

It is all in vain that you try, 

For the spirit of song has fled— 

The nightingale sings no more to the rose 
When the beautiflil flower is dead. 

So let silence softly fall 
On the bruised heart’s quivering strings; 
Perhaps from the loss of all you may learn 
The setag that the seraph sings; 

A grand and glorious psalm 
That will tremble, and rise, and thrill, 

And fill your breast with its gratefiil rest. 

And its lonely yearnings still. 

Boston Transcript . 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

D RESS skirts are gradually approaching the scan¬ 
tiness which was predicted for them a year ago. 
Already those who would be in the extreme of 
the fashion wear them perfectly plain at the front and 
sides, while all the fullness Is draped at the back. They 
are made ter plainer than they were a few seasons ago, 
the age of ruffles, bands, flounces, etc., being seemingly 
almost past. 

The most tevored style of overskirt is one with a long 
apron front, draped high in the back, and finished by 


bows and sash behind. Sometimes the apron front Is 
simulated by small pointed flounces on the front 
breadth, while the back breadth is laid in deep plaits 
which extend from the waist to the lower edge of the 
skirt, representing a long, broad sash. 

It is yet too early in the season to think of fall goods 
in earnest, and it is yet difficult to tell what the styles 
of the present season will really be. But everything 
seems to indicate that plainness almost to severity 
will soon be the rule, and that unbroken lines reach¬ 
ing from waist to foot will be demanded by fashion. 



A Century Afterwards. Picturesque Glimpses 
of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. Part II. Allen, 
Lane A Scott and J. W. Lauderbach, Philadelphia. 
The second part of this splendid work more than 
maintains the lavish promise of the first. The artists 
are still lingering in our magnificent Park, and giving 
us more of its charming views. Some of these from 
the Wis8ahlokon are exquisite, and in their wildness 
seem taken rather from untamed nature a hundred 
miles away, than from localities Included within the 
corporate limits of a great and populous city. The 
work promises to be one of unsurpassed excellence. It 
will be completed in fifteen parts, at 50 cents each. 

Our Children In Heaven. By Wm. H. Hol¬ 
combe, M. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. 
Dedicated to those who have been bereaved of their 
children. This is a new edition of a book which has 
been largely sold during the past few years, and from 
which thousands of sorrowing parents have gathered 
hope and comfort. The author writes from the stand¬ 
point of a receiver of Swedenborg’s doctrines, and in 
this volume gives the state and condition of children 
in Heaven as drawn from Swedenborg’s writings, and 
offers to the bereaved and sorrowing the' cup of con¬ 
solation from which he drank himself in a time of 
deep affliction. We make a single brief extract, with 
the preface that, according to Swedenborg, all intents 
when they die are committed to the care of female 
dhgels, who, when they lived upon the earth, most 
tenderly loved children. All the angels in Heaven, he 
says, once lived as men or women on this or some other 
earth: 

“Children are assigned to these angel-mothers ac¬ 
cording to their Interior character with unerring cer¬ 
tainty. There is no guess-work, no failure, but perfect 
law and order, in the working of the Bocial machinery 
of Heaven. Each child goes to the very guardian best 
fitted to develop its good, to suppress its evil, and to 

E romote its eternal happiness. These heavenly beings 
ave no partialities, no impatience, no imperfections. 
They receive and love all children alike. Whether the 
little spiritual body has been drawn from imperial 
purple or a beggars rags, makes no difference. No 
earthly shadows of rank or form or circumstances 
obscure their perfect vision. They stand in the place 
of Christ Himself: receive His little ones in their arms; 
bless them in His name; and continually afterward 
carry out His will in their loving care and instruction. 

“ Compare this picture of the heavenly supervision 
of children with their state In this world; their bitter 
and cruel bondage; their neglect, their abuse, their 
suffering, their sickness, their death; or. what is far 
worse, tne evil examples, the telse teaching, the early 
corruption, which so soon stamp their little feces with 
the cunning and sensuality of older natures. 

“O sorrowing parents! whose hearts still hang 
heavily, like drooping flowers, turning toward the 
dust and the gravs; who regard these glorious revela¬ 


tions with an almost total incredulity, or at best with 
a flutter of hope that they may be true: may that same 
guiding Star which led tne wise men to the spot where 
the young child was, lead you also at last to the dis¬ 
covery of your lost ones amidst the opening heavens 
and the songs of angels. 

“ After your own resurrection and translation to the 
heavenly kingdom, when you can endure the splen¬ 
dors of the celestial sphere, and lift your eyes to the 
faces of these angel-mothers; when they restore to you 
your children—and such children!—and show you how 
they have loved them, and what they have done for 
them; in the bursting love and gratitude of your hearts 
you will tell at their feet and worship, as the bewildered 
Beer of Patmos fell at the feet of the angel who had 
showed him the wonders of the Apocalypse!” 

Wood’s Bible Animals. A Description of the 
Habits, Structure and Uses of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. 
Illustrated with over One Hundred New Designs, by 
Keyl, Wood and E. A. Smith. Engraved by G. Pear¬ 
son. By Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. R. S., Author of 
“Homes Without ;Hands,” etc. To which are added 
Articles on Evolution by Rev. James McCosh, D. D., 
President of Princeton College, N. J., and Research 
and Travel in Bible Lands, by Rev. Daniel Marsh, D.D. 
Philadelphia: Bradley, Garretson A Co. It is not often 
the opportunity is afforded us of announcing so esti¬ 
mable a publication as this. To the student of the 
Bible, and to the natural historian, it is alike valuable, 
since it is written by a man thoroughly conversant 
with the tects of natural history, and one who is there¬ 
fore enabled to make a volume like this profitable and 
instructive, os well as Interesting. Every passage In 
the Old and New Testaments referring to beast, bird, 
reptile, fish or insect, is given in this volume, and its 
meaning explained, and the general habits of the crea¬ 
ture described, as well as the special Bible references 
elucidated. The Home Magazine gives, in its present 
number, specimens of some of the fine engravings of the 
book, accompanied by quotations from the text. It Is 
a handsome, large octavo volume, clearly printed and 
beautifully bound. The book Is to be sold by subscrip¬ 
tion only. 

Childhood: The Text-Book of the Age, for 
Parents, Pastors and Teachers and all Lovers of Child¬ 
hood. By Rev. W. F. Crafts (“ Uncle Will, V. M.”), Au¬ 
thor of “ Through the Eye to the Heart,” etc. Boston: 
Lee A Shepard. Every grown person who comes in 
contact with children should read this book. Its 
author realises, as tew do, but as all should, the needs 
and capabilities of childhood, and he has made his 
work at once practical and suggestive. In its pages he 
refers to every phase of the child character, showing 
how good traits are to be encouraged and developed, 
and evil tendencies overcome. As a specimen of the 
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style and character of the book, we quote the different 
subjects treated In the sixth chapter under the general 
head of 4 ‘ Discoveries in the Child-Book:” 44 Cabinet of 
Specimens: 1st shelf—Instinct of Activity; 2d shelf- 
instinct for Working the Soil; 3d shelf—Instinct of In¬ 
vention and imitation; 4th shelf—Rhythmic Instinct; 
5th shelf—Instinct of Investigation; 6th shelf—Social 
Instinct; 7th shelf—Instinct of God-trust; 8th shelf— 
Crystals with 4 Faults ’ and 4 Knots.’ ” 

The French at Home. By Albert Rhodes. With 

numerous Illustrations. New York: Dodd <& Mead. 


This Is a lively, chatty book, giving pictures of the 
social, literary and art circles of the great centre of 
European civilization. They are pictures of Paris, 
however, rather than of France; and the reader must 
bear in mind that the life which surrounds the gay 
capital is altogether different in many respects from 
that found within its walls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Falconbridge. By Hamilton Aide, 
Author of 44 Rita,” etc. Boston: Lorlng. This is a 
pleasant novel of English life, belonging to Lorlng's 
Library of Select Novels. 




OUR MAGAZINE FOR 1876. 

W E are already busy, brain and hand, with 
our work for the new volume of the Home 
Magazine which is to commence with the 
great Centennial year. 

MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR, 
whose 44 Rachel Dilloway’s Son ” was pronounced 
the best serial of the season, is engaged on a new story 
for the Home,” the first chapters of which will be given 
in the January number. 

A NEW SERIAL STORY* 

by T. 8. Arthur, will also be commenced with the 
new year. The reader’s old friend and favorite, 

PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 

has been engaged for another series of her unique and 
Inimitable papers; and Rosella Rice will continue 
her 44 Cabins of the West.” 

So much we can say now. In the October number 
we hope to present a frill Prospectus for 1876. We have 
crowded so many attractions into the Home Maga¬ 
zine for this year, that It seems almost impossible to 
improve it in the next; but we shall try. New efforts 
produce new excellencies; and we shall not fail for 
lack of these. The Home for the 44 Centennial ” will be 
worthy of the year. 


Mr. Beecher. 

HE long Brooklyn agony Is over, and Mr. Beecher 
stands virtually acquitted of the charges brought 
against him. The men really hurt In this trial 
are his accusers, upon whom have fallen a weight of 
infamy that can never be wholly removed. For the 
plaintiff In the case, all true men and women feel only 
loathing and contempt. 

As for the defendant, he has shown himself to be 
neither a wise nor a prudent man; but his accusers 
have failed to prove him a bad man. Until this accu¬ 
sation came, his life among the people was without 
reproach; and, beyond this accusation, there has not 
come in all the long and weary months of this trial a 
single sullying breath ufron his character. All the 
past lies clean and clear; and so his life of spotless 
purity and devotion to every good and noble cause 
stands oat grandly in his favor, and of itself gives the 
He to a foul slander that was conceived in envy and 
brought forth In malice. 

The fact that Mr. Beecher never intermitted the work 
of his office of spiritual teacher and guide for a single 
day during the trial of his cose, was often commented 
upon unfavorably, and there was a clamor for him to 
44 step down and out.” But if conscious In his heart of 
innocence, why should he let his hands fall idly and 


weakly by his side, while his life-work was crowding 
upon him? To us, this unfaltering onward move¬ 
ment of the man in the path of his allotted duties was 
a sublime spectacle and a sign of his Innocence. If 
Mr. Beecher had been really guilty of the crime which 
ho denied judicially, before Ood and the people , in the 
most solemn manner , he could not have ministered so 
calmly Sunday after Sunday In spiritual things, nor 
have offered to the members of his church, in the most 
holy act of worship, the symbols of the broken body 
and shed blood of Christ. For a man like Mr. Beecher, 
this would have been simply impossible. His spiritual 
nature Is too highly organized and too sensitive to Im¬ 
pressions. Guilt with such men will always have in it 
an element of self-betrayal; yet no one has seen In the 
public administrations of Mr. Beecher, from the be¬ 
ginning until now, a sign of faltering. He has always 
maintained the self-poise of conscious Innocence. 

It is gratifying to note that the best representatives 
of the press all over the country accept the results of 
this trial as a clear vindication of the maligned Brook¬ 
lyn pastor. _ 

Mourning for the Dead. 

WRITER in a late number of the Christian 
Union has some very sensible remarks on the 
subject of our modern frmeral observances, as 
in singular contrast with the spirit and claims of a re¬ 
ligious faith, which looks beyond this world into the 
next, and recognizes the fact of a blessed immortality, 
and instances the case of David, who, after his seven 
days of abandonment to the most extravagant grief fbr 
the loss of his child, arose and 44 washed and anointed 
himself, and changed his apparel and did eat.” 

Our funeral observances, and the set fashion of 
mourning, are, says this writer, 44 in as direct contrast 
with the manly resignation of the Hebrew king as they 
are in glaring contradiction to the professions we make 
of faith in the present happiness and continued ex¬ 
istence of those dear ones taken from our sight. If we 
really believe that it is well with the child for whom 
the mother’s arms are aching and empty, if we are not 
intoning with mere lip-service our 4 Blessed are the 
dead who die In the Lord,’ why this ostentation of 
crape, of bowed windows and darkened chambers? 
Why do we shun the sunlight and avert our faces from 
all gladness, and hold ourselves disloyal to the dead If 
a smile or laugh steals upon us unawares? Either we 
do not really believe that our friends are happy, that 
we shall see them again, or we are hypocrites with this 
outward paraphernalia, this etiquette of sorrow. 

44 Why should we darken our houses? The sunshine 
is sent to purify, to resurrect; Its mission is to stricken 
lives as well as to frost-bound fields. In the heavy 
hours, weighed down with the unnecessary gloom and 
circumstance of the customary funeral rites, surely we 
have need of all that can cheer, and warm, and In¬ 
spirit us. Worn out with watching, it may be, de¬ 
pressed with the care, the suffering, with all that has 
gone before, the mourning household is the one of all 
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others that should throw open Its casements, should 
gladden Itself with flowers and the comfort that twit¬ 
ters through the chirp of even the city sparrows. 

“Some people seem to think they show tenderest 
memory of the dead by allowing despondency to de¬ 
velop into ill-health; they cultivate illness and weak¬ 
ness as a fine art of sorrowful remembrance. Robust 
health that waits on good appetite and accustomed 
exercise, that Is springy of step and full of energy, Is a 
reproach to them; it savors of disrespect. Could we 
but see that the truest and tenderest way of honoring 
our dear ones is to live our honest lives right on in the 
usual way, adding, if possible, to our work that which 
their tired hands lay down 1 

“ We pay dearly for the etiquette which would keep 
us sitting in darkness when a sudden impulse comes to 
hear some music, see a bright picture, or visit a friend 
in whose voice and eyes we find both. * But the Im¬ 
pulse does not come to true mourners.’ Ah, the heart 
beats humanly enough beneath the heaviest veil. De¬ 
corum teaches us to repress each impulse to the light, 
*</■ it come too soon. 1 Shallow, indeed, is the loneliness 
and loss that can map out the months Into districts of 
dress and behavior, and let in the sunshine and the 
world hand In hand by a computed time-table and 
registry of days.” 

Inebriate Asylum. 

« "|"T Is almost impossible to save a confirmed drunk- 
I ard. You have got inebriate asylums sustained 
by the State—good places for men to board and 
be kept clear of drink for awhile; but three per cent, of 
the inmates of these institutions a»*3 not cured there. 
People are beginning to call them 4 bummers’ retreats,’ 
because they come back, the same men, in three or six 
or twelve months, 4 cured.’ Ixx>k at the record and see 
if it is not so. It is almost impossible to save the 
drunkard. I tell you the conclusion I have come to 
within the last few years, after thirty-two years’ ex¬ 
perience and observation, when any drunkard comes 
to me I tell him plainly, 4 You have but little power In 
and of yourself,’ and I try to lead him to Him that is 
able to save to the uttermost, and then I have some 
hope of his deliverance, because God will help him.” 

So said Mr. Gough In a recent address, and the truth 
of his assertion all experience too sadly testifies. Ine¬ 
briate asylums have, so far, utterly flailed In the work 
of reform. But the Inebriate Reformatory Home works 
to a different result, as all our readers know who have 
read an article in the last number of this magazine 
giving a brief account of the “Franklin Reformatory 
Home” of Philadelphia. It is possible to save a con¬ 
firmed drunkard, as the reports of this Christian in¬ 
stitution abundantly show. 


High Heels. 

D r. WASHINGTON ATLEE, at a recent meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society, re¬ 
ferred to the 44 delicate girl” of the period, and 
pointed out some of the causes at work in the destruc¬ 
tion of her health. Among these, reference was made 
to the present style of high heels. 44 Her heel-mark,” 
said the doctor, 44 is scarcely larger than the thumb-nail. 
Xiook at her shoe, with its narrow sole, a heel two 
Inches high, shaved down nearly to a point, and placed 
almost under the instep. Instead of the points of sup¬ 
port being on a level, the heel is tilted up two inches 
higher, the foot is crowded forward, the great toe is 
forced over the others. She Is constantly walking 
down hill, and in health is going down hill all the 
time. All this forces her entire frame out of its proper 
line, and she is compelled, in order to maintain her 
perpendicular, to throw her hips back.” 

He contrasted the real and the fashionable woman, 
and thus accounted for many of her ailments. Ho 
urged a change in dress, that woman should no longer 
be thus travestied and injured by fashion. He alluded 
to the fear Ail Increase In the use, by women, of tonics 
and stimulants, as partly the result of indisposition 
arising from her dress fashions, and urged, very em¬ 
phatically, a reform. 


The Moloch of Trade. 


J OHN D. WRIGHT, president of the New York 
Society for the prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Intends to interfere in the cases of girls who are 
compelled by proprietors of stores to stand from 8 A.M. 
to 7 P. M. each day. 

The cruelties that trade practises on those compelled 
through its means to earn their scanty food and cloth¬ 
ing, are often very great, and thousands of young per¬ 
sons are made Invalids through life, or hurried to early 
graves, in consequence. Greed of gain is very pitiless, 
and needs the surveillance of humane authority and 
its wholesome restraints. Mr. Wright is moving in 
one of the many needed directions. The very fact that 
he is doing so will cause hundreds of storekeepers who 
have heretofore exacted cruel and needless service 
from their clerks, to concede them a portion of rest 
during the long and weary days. No effort made in 
the direction of humanity is ever lost. 


The Type-Writer. 

A FEW months since we referred to a new inven¬ 
tion called the type-writer, by means of which 
the mechanical process of writing is greatly 
facilitated. An experience of several months with the 
machine by one of the editors of our magazine, satis¬ 
fies us that it is all that It Is claimed to be, and some¬ 
thing which every one who performs much labor with 
the pen will, In the course of time, come to consider as 
almost a necessity in that labor. What the sewing- 
machine has done for the sewing-woman, the type¬ 
writer will do for the author, editor, lawyer, and all 
who make constant or frequent use of the pen. We 
gave a brief description of the machine in our previous 
article; but one should see It to flilly understand its 
simplicity, while it is so easy of operation that any 
child who knows Its letters can use it. 

Besides Its labor-saving qualities, it offers other ad¬ 
vantages to Its possessor. By Its use the author has an 
opportunity of seeing at once how his thoughts look 
44 In print an obvious convenience, and a great con¬ 
solation to disappointed authors. 

The reader of this writing, or rather printing, is even 
more blessed, since he will not stumble over blind 
penmanship, but what the paper contains will be 
plainly revealed. If the author’s manuscript goes into 
the waste-basket, it will be because of its demerits 
alone, and not because the editor cannot decipher the 
writing. If his article Is published, the same author 
need not have his heart broken by outrageous typo¬ 
graphical errors, yet fear to complain lest the blame be 
thrown back upon him for illegible writing. 

The type-writer makes little noise in Its working, its 
“click, click,” reminding one of a telegraph Instru¬ 
ment 

Ordinary printing-paper can be used, which fact; in 
Itself furnishes quite an item of saving on the cost of 
paper alone. Any number of copies from two to 
twenty can be made at once, and this capability recom¬ 
mends it especially to the attention of business men 
who wish to make duplicate statements, or to retain 
copies of their correspondence. 

Mr. J. W. Bain, 838 Chestnut Btreet, Philadelphia, is 
general agent for the “ type-writer.” 


At a recent marriage of a young lady, the following 
good advice was given to the bride and her husband: 
44 Never talk at but to each other. Never both main¬ 
tain anger at the same time. Never speak loud or 
boisterously to each other. Never reproach each other 
In presence of others. Never find fault or fret about 
what cannot be helped. Never repeat an order or re¬ 
quest when understood. Never make a remark at the 
other’s expense. Neglect everybody else rather than 
each other.” 
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BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 

“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Butterlck & Co., wo can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladles' and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. 

4®- See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine , 
with prices . 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be part icular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the age, as the patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and it is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be careful to make no mistake in the number of the 
pattern wanted, as no change can be made after the pat¬ 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, ana in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


Ws give below a list of new books, published since our last 
issue, any of which will be mailed, postage free, on receipt 
of the price. 

Queen Mary. By Alfred Tennyson. $1.50. 
a Domestic Problem. Work and Culture in the 
Household. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. $1.00. 

Illustrated Homes. By E. C. Gardner. 82.00. 
Doing and Dreaming. By Edward Garrett. $1.25. 
Our Children in Heaven. By Wm. H. Holcombe, 
M.D. New Edition. $1.25. 

The Romance of Natural History. By Philip 
Henry Cope. Twelve full-page Illustrations. New 
Edition. $1.50. 

English Gipsey Songs. By Chas. G. Leland, Prof. 
E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tucky. $2.00. 

The Mystery of Platonic Love. By George 8. 
Crosby. $1.75. 

Prescott’s Miscellaneous, Biographical and 
Critical Essays. By W. H. Prescott. New Edition. 
$2.25. 

The Last Journals of David Livingstone in 
Central Africa ; from 1865 to his Death. By Horace 
Waller. $2.50. 

An Idyl or Work. By Lucy Larcom. $1.50. 

Poetic Studies. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 50 cts. 
What and How to Read. A Guide to Recent Eng¬ 
lish Literature. $1.50. 

John Dorrien. A Novel. By Julia Kavanagh. 
11.25. 

Childhood. The Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. 
W. F. Craft, author of 44 Through the Eye to the Heart." 
$1.50. 

In the Kitchen. The Cook-Book of the Season. By 
Elizabeth 8. Miller. $2^0. 

How to Live Long; or, Health Maxims, Physical, 
Mental and Moral. By Dr. W. W. Hall. 81.50. 

Ancient History from the Monuments. “Egypt." 
By 8. Birch. 16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


A Romance, from the German of A. E. Katsch. By 
Emily R. Htelnestel. 

Constantinople. By the author of “A Winter in 
Russia" (T. Gautier). 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Ocean Born; or, Cruise of the Clubs. By Oliver 
Optic. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

TtaE Mountain of the Lovers. By Paul H. Haync. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

The Origin and Antiquity of Engraving. By 
W. 8. Baker. 4to. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00. 

Morford’s Short Trip Guide to America. 16mo. 
With Maps. Cloth, $1.00. 

Breakfast, Luncheon and Tea. By Marion Har- 
land. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Little Classics. Vol. XIIL Narrative Poems. 
18mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Livingstone’s Last Journals. 8vo. Popular Edi¬ 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 

Early Kings of NoRWAy, and Portraits of John 
Knox. By Thomas Carlyle. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Exotics. Attempts to Domesticate Them. By J. F. 
C. and L. C. 18mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Last Letters from Egypt. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

We are also prepared to furnish by mail , postage paid, 
books new and old, from the Catalogues of all the leading 
publishers in the United States at their published prices. 
If you do not know the price of the book you want, 
write to us and we frill give the Information. 


WORKS OF T. S. ARTHUR. 

We give below a list of the greater part of Mr. Ar¬ 
thur’s published books, any of which we will send by 
moil on receipt of the price: 

Danger -or, Wounded in the House of a Friend_$2.00 

Orange Blossoms. 2-50 

Cast Adrift.2.00 

Three Years in a Man-Trap. 2.00 

Woman to the Rescue. A Story of the 44 New Cru¬ 
sade". 1-25 

Lights and Shadows of Real Life.... 1.75 

Sketches of Life and Character. L75 

Leaves from the Book of Human Life....... 1.75 

The Way to Prosper. L50 

The Angel of the Household.... L50 

TrueRiche8; or, Wealth without Wings. 1.50 

Heart Histories and Life Pictures.- L50 

Home Scenes; its Lights and Shadows. L50 

Sparing to Spend; or. The Loftons and the Pinker¬ 
tons...L50 

Three Eras in a Woman’s Life; or, The Maiden, the 

Wife and the Mother.«.... 1-50 

Before and After Marriage; or, Sweethearts and 
Wives, levers and Husbands, and Married and 

Single.-. 1.50 

The Martyr Wife, and other Stories. 1.50 

The Young Lady at Home. 1.50 

Steps Toward Heaven; or. Religion in Common 

Life.-..1.50 

The Good Time Coming... 1.25 

The Alien House; or, Twenty Years Ago and Now 1.25 

What Can Woman Do?.. L25 

The Withered Heart.. 1.25 

The Angel and the Demon.. . U5 

The Trials and Confessions of a Housekeeper-- L2S 

Advice to Young Men on their Duties and Conduct 

in Life.1.25 

Advice to Young Women on their Duties and Con¬ 
duct in Life. L25 

Ten Nights iu a Bar-room.. 1.25 

The Old Man’s Bride.— 1.2S 

Tho Hand Without the Heart..1.2 

Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest-Field.. L2S 

After the Storm.-.. 150 

Light on Shadowed Paths. 1.50 

Out in the World.- 1.50 

Our Neighbors in the Corner House. ijo 

Nothing but Money. L50 

What Came Afterward.— L50 

44 All for the Best" Series. 3 vols....-.SJ5 

Juvenile Library. 6 vols. 7J& 

The Wonderful Story of Gentle Hand, and Other 
Children’s Stories, elegantly Bound and JiIq»- 

trated. 2.89 

Lizzie Glenn; or, The Trials of a Seamstress, doth L7S 
Six Nights with the Washingtonians: and other 
Temperance Tales. Complete in One Large Royal 
Octavo Volume. Cloth, hill gilt back. 3L3» 

A liberal discount will be made to schools and libra¬ 
ries, and to those who order a number of volumes *u 
one time: the books, in these cases, to be sent by ex¬ 
press at the cost of the purchasers. 
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[Prepared expressly for "ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE” by E. BUTTERIOK & 00.] 


LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 
For Description see next Page. 































2 K. BUTTERICK A CO.’S PATTERNS. 


DESCRIPTION OF 

The skirt belonging to this pretty costume, was 
cut by pattern No. 3587, price 30 cents. It hangs 
elegantly, all its fullness falling at the back. The 
two breadths from the latter point form a slight 
train which may be left untrimmed, or deco¬ 
rated to pleaso the wearer. The pattern is in 9 sizes 
for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and 
is suitable for any material. 

The over-skirt, which is very stylish in shape, was 
cut by pattern No. 3780, price 20 cents. It has a 
pointed apron front drawn up by several clusters of 
shirrings, while its two back breadths are of unequal 
length and differently draped. It is edged with yak 
lace which has a pretty heading of its own. The 
jvittem is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
waist measure. 

The basque ‘fits the figure with the customary 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 

seams, and closes at the back—a late and popular 
caprice. It is trimmed at the bottom with lace, 
while the coat-sleeves have cuffs edged to corres¬ 
pond. 

This basque pattern, which is number 3764, price 
20 cents, is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to46 inches, 
bust measure; while that by which the lace col¬ 
larette was cut, is No. 3278, price 10 cents, and is 
suitable for any fabric U'ed for the purpose. 

To make the suit for a lady of medium size, 
yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be needed; the skirt 
requiring 6$ yards, the over-skirt 9£ yards, and the 
basque 2^; while the collarette will employ half a yard 
of net 

The hat is of chip and is lined with silk, while its 
decorations consist of fine blossoms mingled with 
a plume and ribbons as represented. 



Back View. 

LADIES’ TRAVELING WRAP, OR WATERPROOF CLOAK. 


No. 4086.—These engravings illustrate a stylish 
wrap for traveling or for stormy weather. The pattern 
is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and its price is 40 cents. Of waterproof, 


lady’s-cloth, or any suitable goods, 54 inches wide, 4^ 
yards are necessary to make the garment for a 
lady of medium size. Braid, embroidery or machine- 
stitching is suitable decoration. 
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Back View. 


Front View. 

LADIES’ FRENCH SACK. 

No. 4059.—The pattern to this charming garment material. To make the garment fora lady of medium 
U in 13 sizc 9 for ladies from 28 to 4 G inches, bust size, 3-J yards of goods, 27 inches wide, are necessary, 
measure, and can be used for any cloaking or suit Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE. 

No. 4096.—The charm¬ 
ing garment here illustra¬ 
ted, requires 6} yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, to 
make it for a lady of me. 
dium size. The pattern 
is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and costs 35 
cents. Cashmere, camol’s* 
hair, merino or any suit 
material will make up 
prettily by this pattern, 
and any trimming may bo 
adopted. 


4096 

Front View. 


Back View. 
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BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 


LADIES’ CARDINAL CAPE. 

No. 4099.—The dressy little article 
illustrated is one of the prettiest wraps 
of the season. Tho pattern is in 10 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
lmst measure, and costs 20 cents. Of 
any material. 27 inches wido, J of a 
yard will lx? required to make tho cape 
for a lady of medium size. 




Front View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE, GORED TO THE SHOULDER. 


4114.—This charming pattern is in 13 sizes medium size. 3f yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will 
ies from 28 to 40 inches, Bust measure, and 1x3 needed. It is a handsome model, well adapted to 
10 cents. To make tho garment for a lady of a variety of materials. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
STREET JACKET. 


NO. 4083.—To make the garment rep¬ 
resented in these engravings, 3f yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, % will be required for 
a lady of medium size. Tho pattern is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure, and costs 30 cents. 
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Front View. 


Back Vteio. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 4058.—Tho handsomo garment represented by in making tho skirt for a lady of medium size. The 
these engravings can ho made of any suit material, pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
Of goods, 27 inches wide, 6 yards will be necessary waist measure, and costs 25 cents. 


4087 

Front View. 


Back View. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No 4087.—The pattern of this pretty skirt is in 9 lady of medium size, 3£ yards of goods, 27 inches 
sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, wide, will be necessary. Cashmere, with trimmings 
and costs 30 cents. To make a garment by it for a of silk, will make up prettily by this model, 
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No. 407G.—To make the elegant garment delineated, 
13£ yards of material, 27 inches wide, will be re¬ 
quired for a lady of medium size. This model is suit¬ 


able for any combination of materials the taste may 
suggest. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and costs 40 cents. 


i 
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Front View, 


LADIES’ MANTILLA 
CLOAK. 

No. 4089.—To make the 
elegant garment represented 
by these engravings, 3£ 
yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide,, together witli 3£ yard 8 
of silk, will be necessary for 
a lady of medium size. A 
superb effect would result if 
velvet and lace were em¬ 
ployed in the construction 
of this garment The pat¬ 
tern is in 10 sizes, for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and costs 35 cents. 



Back View. 
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MISSES’ BASQUE. 


No. 4043.—To make this simple garment for a mis.s 
of 11 years, 2 £ yards of material, 27 inches wide, will 
be needed. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 25 cents. 


4043 

BYont View. 


Front View. Back View. 

MISSES’ PLAIN REDIXGOTE. 

No 4064.—The pattern of this comfortable gar-1 for a miss of 12 years, 4£ yards of goods, 27 inche, 
meat is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of j wide, will be needl'd. Two shades of plain good 
age, and costs 30 conts. To make a garment by it \ would make up as prettily as the fabric represented 




4080 


MISSES' HALF-FITTING STREET JACKET. 

No. 4080.—The garment represented can be 
made of cloth or any suit material. The pat¬ 
tern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of 
age, and costs 25 cents. To make it for a miss 
of 12 years, 2£ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, arc 
needed. 


Front View . 



Back View. 
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E. BUTTERTCK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 


Iggr NOTICE.—We are Agenti for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS, apd 
’will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 

order. T. S. AKTETJR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Front View. 


GIRLS' FICHU WRAP. 

No. 4046.—To make the garment illus¬ 
trated for a girl 6 years old, If yard of 
goods, 27 inches wide, will be necessary. 
Tho pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 
to 9 years of age, and costs 20 cents. 


4108 

Front Viev;. 


4108 

B&ck View. 


CHILD’S LONG SACK CLOAK. 

No. 4108.—This pretty little pattern is in 5 sizes 
b):- children from 1 to 5 years old, and costs 20 cents. 
To make the sack for a child of 3 years, 2 yards of 
j: >ods, 27 inches wide, will bo needed. 




Front View. 


4109 

Bade View. 


CHILD’S PETTICOAT. 

No. 4109.—The pretty little pattern illustrated by 
these engravings, is in 6 sizes for children from 1 to b 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. To make the g : .r- 
ment for a child 4 years old, If yard of goods. 
inches wide, will be needed. 


4041 

bYont Via'-. 


MISSES' SHIRRED OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 4041.—The garment illustrated 
by these pictures, will require yards 
of goods, 27 inches wide, to make it 
for a miss of 12 years of age. Tho 
pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of age, and costs 25 cents. 
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“OLD MORTALITY.” 

T HE Covenanters of Scotland have left their 
mark upon their country. The number of 
those who formally claim to be their eccle¬ 
siastical descendants is not indeed large; but 
while their peculiarities of belief and practice 
partly arose from the characteristics of their nation, 
it is no less true that their life and struggles and 
labors have given to the northern part of Scotland 
no small amount of the special character of its 
church life and its political condition. They suf¬ 
fered much from the Jameses and the Charleses, 
and they made a noble stand in favor of the liberty 
of the subject in regard both to the things of God 
and the things of Csesar. We must not harshly, 
while we fairly, judge such men. They were the 
ancestors of a race of Christians, belonging now 
to various Christian denominations, who have 
done much for their country and for the world, 
and who continue to do so still. 

For the sake of general readers unfamiliar with 
the circumstances to which allusion is here made, 
it may be proper to remark that soon after the 
Reformation was introduced into Scotland the 
Scottish Protestants drew up a Confession of Faith 
in 1581, the oath annexed to which they called 
“ The Covenant.” This was signed by James I., 
and again subscribed in 1590 and 1596. After the 
union of the two crowns of Scotland and England 
in 1603, the Stuarts favored Episcopacy, and 
sought to compel its adoption by force of arms. 
During the contentions between Charles I. and 
the Parliament, the Protestants in Scotland en¬ 
tered into a “ Solemn League and Covenant ” with 
the English Parliament, by which the independ¬ 
ence of the Presbyterian churches was confirmed. 
Rut on the restoration of the Stuarts the covenant 
was formally abolished in 1661. The king en¬ 
forced Episcopacy by the sword. The ministers 
were expelled from their charges if they did not 
conform. Many stood by them and by the cove¬ 
nant, which guaranteed freedom of Christian 
thought and liberty of worship. They who did 
so were hence called 44 Covenanters.” There were 
many of the people slain by the soldiery in cold 
blood, and several sanguinary battles were fought. 
The excluded ministers were treated as rebels, 
and so were all who were suspected of favoring 
them. A price was put upon their lives, and 
their worship and their preaching had to be con¬ 
ducted in wild morasses and secluded glens of the 
mountains. Such things continued till the estab¬ 
lishment of perfect freedom of conscience in 
1689. 

Sir Walter Scott did not understand the Cove¬ 
nanters. He had no sympathy with them. When 
he speaks of them he caricatures them. But 
others have done them honor and awarded them 
justice, and among the many works which have 
so done, there is none which gives a clearer view 
of the character and the conduct of 44 The Cove¬ 
nanters ” than a book which was written a few 


years ago by the Rev. Dr. Morton Brown, of 
Cheltenham, entitled “Peden the Prophet.” But 
Sir Walter was sometimes fair, and in all his 
writings there is nothing more true to fact and 
character than his picture of 44 Old Mortality,” a 
likeness of whom we here present. 

The person whom this celebrated writer called 
“Old Mortality” was Robert Paterson. He was 
a native of the parish of Closeburn, in Dumfries¬ 
shire. The probability is that he had in his youth 
been a mason. At all events he had been trained 
to carving in stone. He was the son of Walter 
Paterson and Margaret Scott, who occupied the 
farm of Haggisha, in the parish of Hawick, during 
almost the whole of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Robert was born in 1715. 

He was the youngest son of a numerous family, 
and at an early age went to live with an elder 
brother who was a small farmer near Lochmaben. 
He there became acquainted with Elizabeth Gray, 
whom he afterwards married. He then obtained 
an advantageous lease of a freestone quarry at 
Gatelowbrig, in the parish of Morton, and at this 
place he built a house, and had as much land as 
was sufficient for the 44 keep” of a horse and a 
cow. W hen the Highlanders were returning from 
England on their way to Glasgow at the time of 
the troubles of 1745-6, they plundered Mr. Pater¬ 
son’s house at Gatelowbrig, and carried him as a 
prisoner as far as Glenbuck, merely because he 
had said to one of them that they might have fore¬ 
seen that they would bo defeated, because the 
strong arm of the Lord was distinctly raised not 
only against the Prince Charles and his house, but 
against all who attempt to support the Church of 
Rome. From this it is plain that 44 Old Mortality ” 
had at an early period in life adopted the peculiar 
religious opinions which afterwards distinguished 
him. 

There was at this time a religious community 
called Hill-men, or Cameronians, remarkable for 
austerity and prayerfulness, in imitation of Rich¬ 
ard Cameron their founder, an eminently godly 
man, and a zealous and successful preacher. 44 Old 
Mortality ” connected himself with this commu¬ 
nity, and in order to attend their meetings made 
frequent journeys into Galloway, and occasionally 
carried with him grave-stones from his quarry at 
Gatelowbrig to keep in remembrance the righteous 
who hod gone to their reward. His enthusiasm 
increased, and it is to be feared carried him beyond 
his original purpose. It 44 possessed” him. It is 
well when a man is under the command of a great 
good principle—indeed unless a man be ruled over 
thus he is likely to accomplish no great 44 deliver¬ 
ance” among his fellow men, or on their behalf; 
but in the case of Robert Paterson a commendable 
and admirable enthusiasm, so widely different 
from fanaticism, lost in part its healthy tone. 
From about the year 1758 he neglected wholly to 
return to his family, and betook himself to wan¬ 
dering and working on the monuments of 44 the 
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godly”—the Covenanters, who had fallen or died 
in circumstances which distinguished them, in the 
course of the struggle by which liberty of wor¬ 
ship and Christian freedom had been obtained for 
the country. Let it here be distinctly observed 
that we are naming only a single exception—this 
good man’s forgetfulness of family claims; these 
are strong claims, and never ought to be forgotten. 
In this his chosen work he made monuments and 
re-chiselled the almost unreadable letters upon 
others, as these had come by weather and time to 
be well nigh unserviceable to their original pur¬ 
pose. 

A small monumental stone near the House of 
the Hill, in Wigtonshire, is much revered as hav¬ 
ing been the first which was erected by 44 Old Mor¬ 
tality.” It was raised in memory of several per¬ 
sons who fell at that place in defence of liberty of 
conscience in the civil war, in the time of Charles 
II. But ere long the labors of this peculiar man 
spread over nearly the whole of the Lowlands of 
Scotland. There are in particular few church¬ 
yards in Ayrshire, Galloway or Dumfriesshire 
where the work of his chisel is not yet to be seen. 
It is readily distinguishable by the comparative 
rudeness of the emblems of death—the skull and 
cross-bones—and even by the style of the letters 
of the inscriptions. 

In these his wanderings he might be seen, an 
old man alone among the dead. A blue bonnet of 
large size covered the gray hairs of the venerable 
enthusiast. His dress was a large old-fashioned 
coat of the texture and color called in Scotland 
44 hod dan-gray,” his vest and knee-breeches being 
of the same material. Strong shoes, studded with 
iron nails, and 44 leggings” made of thick black 
doth completed his attire. Beside him, if he were 
among the tombs, there might invariably be seen 
a white pony, the companion of his journey and 
the helper of his pilgrimages. 

He made an annual round of visits to all the 
scenes of slaughter which unhappily so distin¬ 
guished the reigns of the two last kings of the 
house of Stuart. These were often solitary spots 
far from all the habitations of men; but there at 
the appointed time most certainly would be seen 
the old man and his pony. He never wanted. 
Christian people always extended to him a willing 
hospitality. This he repaid by repairing the 
gravestones of the family of his host. But wher¬ 
ever he went his Christian conversation, and his 
prayers, were held to be a boon which many could 
prize as a means of profit and spiritual blessing to 
their families. 

He thus devoted many years of his life to the 
performing of a duty which he believed to be his 
due to the deceased warriors of the Church, who 
had lived and suffered and died at a period to 
which the later generations would, he knew, trace 
back a debt of obligation. Therefore, he would 
renew to the eyes of posterity the decaying em¬ 
blems of the zeal and endurance of their fore¬ 
fathers, and 44 so trim the beacon-light which was 
to warn future generations to defend their religion 
even unto blood.” 

The family of this singular religious wanderer 
were now, when he was in old age, all well set¬ 


tled in life, and entreated him to spend his last 
years in comfort with them; but he continued his 
peculiar mode of life to the end. On the 14th of 
February, 1801, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, 
he was found on the highway, near Lockerby, in 
Dumfriesshire, exhausted and just expiring. The 
old white pony stood by the side of his dying 
master. There was found on his person a sum 
sufficient to pay the expense of a decent interment. 
But it is not known precisely where his body lies. 
As soon as his body was found intimation was 
sent to his sons; but from the great depth of snow 
on the ground at the time, the letter which con¬ 
veyed the intelligence of his death was so long 
detained by the way that the remains of the pil¬ 
grim were interred before any of his relations 
could arrive. It is to be regretted that through 
unaccountable carelessness in the keeping of the 
burial records no inquiry could discover even the 
churchyard in which his body had been laid. So 
that he wbo spent so many of the years of his 
lengthened life in perpetuating the memory of 
many less worthy it may be than himself, must 
remain without the simplest stone to mark the 
resting-place of his own mortal remains. 

The figure of “Old Mortality” was cut not 
many years ago, by a self-taught artist, Mr. Thom, 
in Scotland, and with its accompanying pony and 
a plaster cast of Sir Walter Scott, was exhibited to 
admiring crowds in Edinburgh, London and else¬ 
where. Mr. Thom took them to America for ex¬ 
hibition, and the pony having been broken in the 
course of removal from one town to another, he 
re-executed that, as also the figure of Sir Walter, 
which had hitherto, as we have said, been only in 
plaster, and the whole group are now to be seen at 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, near Philadelphia. 

Mr. Anderson, of Perth, also a self-taught 
sculptor, executed a single figure of 44 Old Mor¬ 
tality,” which was greatly admired. It is of this 
figure that our engraving gives a representation, 
and most truly to the life are the personal appear¬ 
ance, the dress and the occupation portrayed. 

44 Old Mortality ” left three sons, two of whom 
were in comfortable circumstances in Galloway. 
The third, before the death of his father, had gone 
to America. 

A good man he was with all his eccentricities, 
and a man who did good. His memory is much 
revered. It is always true that 44 the memory of 
the just is blessed.” 


A XINK BETWEEN HUSBANDS AND 
WIVES.—Blessed be the little children 
who make up so unconsciously for our life-dis¬ 
appointments. How many couples, mutually 
unable to bear each other’s faults, or to forbear the 
causes of irritation, find solace for their pain in 
these golden links which still continue to unite 
them! On that they are one. There they can 
really repose. Those fragile props keep them from 
quite sinking disheartened by life’s roadside. 
How often has a little hand drawn amicably to¬ 
gether two else unwilling ones, and made them 
see how bright and blessed earth may become in 
pronouncing that little word— 44 Forgive.” 
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MEXICO AND ITS PYRAMIDS. 

BY C. 

W E call this the new world. What do we 
know of its age ? In the beautiful land 
of Mexico, a land that lives only on 
memories of a wonderful past, there are many re¬ 
mains of pyramids and palaces, which vie well 
with the architectural beauties of the Old World, 
and fill us with wonder and a restless longing for 
a better knowledge of a race which inhabited our 
country long ages ago, who left monuments of 
great industry and perseverance. 

Mexico was formerly called in Spain “The 
Venice of the Western World.” Little was known 
of the country by the civilized world before 1517, 
and two years later, when Hernando Cortez visited 
its shores, the people, though numerous were very 
ignorant Thousands of people worshipped and 
dreaded the powerful Montezuma, and to the re¬ 
motest parts of his kingdom his subjects were 
filled with awe at accounts of his greatness. But 
not many leagues away lay the once powerful 
Republic of Tlascala (or Tlaxcala), whose people 
were war-like and valorous, and in early years 
had asserted their independence, and though lying 
in the heart of a country whose numerous and 
petty kings were governed by the one monarch, 
Montezuma, they had for years maintained their 
right of self-government, and had won the fear 
and admiration of all that fierce and war-like peo¬ 
ple. Nature had assisted them much in asserting 
their rights, and in maintaining them. It had 
given them a mountain wall, which fortified three 
sides of their country. Several leagues of the re¬ 
maining boundary lay open to the approach of the 
much dreaded Aztecs. This little nation, not in 
the least discouraged by the greatness of the task, 
set to work and built a wall twenty feet thick and 
nine feet high the whole distance, thus completing 
the breastworks nature had thrown up for their 
benefit. 

Here, in the heart of the Tlascalan Republic, is 
the great Mexican pyramid, one of the world’s 
unknown wonders. Its base covers forty-four 
acres, its sides rise to the height of one hundred 
and seventy-seven feet, and the platform on its 
summit is more than an acre in extent Its walls 
are composed of layers of brick and clay. 

The great pyramid of Egypt, Cheops, covers an 
area of eleven acres only. In olden times this 
Mexican pyramid was the great “Teocalli,” or 
Temple. On its summit altars were reared, where 
worship was offered to the “ Unknown God, the 
Cause of Causes.” A stairway wound around the 
outside of the pyramid leading from its foot to the 
apex, and on this winding stairway strange and 
awful processions of priests, clad in their scarlet 
robes, and bearing gorgeous banners, made of the 
feathers of their tropical birds, ascended to the 
top, in full view of the people below, singing 
chants to the “ God of War” and the “ God of the 
Air.” These imposing processions on all the 
great feast days were accompanied by the prison¬ 
ers that were to be sacrificed in honor of the day. 
The victims, who for many a month have lived on 
the best the land afforded, are one by one laid on 


the altar, slain, and quickly borne away to grace 
the board of some lordly mansion. And so of the 
long list of captives taken in war, the best and 
most beautiful of the young men and maidens were 
devoted to the gods, they said, while the worship¬ 
ping multitude below are kneeling and praying. 

The remains of these pyramids are found all 
through the country of Mexico, and even across 
the gulf into Yucatan. Most of them are solid, 
but, in some, rooms have been discovered. It is 
not known whether they were intended for tombs, 
or as the “ Holy of Holies ” to the outer temple on 
their summits. The only voice that comes to ns 
is that which shows their kindredship with the 
ruined palaces that are found in all the surround¬ 
ing country. This is the impress of a hand laid 
flat against a surface. It is stained red as blood, 
and is as large as life, it appears on the walls of 
temples, palaces and pyramids. The impression 
of the same red hand was found not long ago on 
the northern frontier of Washington Territory, 
and sometimes among the Indians now, on tents 
and buffalo-robes, this mysterious sign may be 
seen. It may be called mysterious, because no 
Indian knows its meaning, but uses it as a talis¬ 
man. There is no voice to break the silence of 
ages, and tell us where this strange and uncivilized 
people came from. Only the red hand beckons 
the scholar to a people the ruins of whose majestic 
monuments and beautiful palaces still remain. 

Dunellen , New Jersey. 


WHAT THE WINDS BROUGHT 

BY CARRIE W. THOMPSON. 

WIND blew out of the South, 

And brought her a dainty Ihce, 

A bit of sweetness to wear on her mouth. 
And a delicate, lily grace. 

Oh, the south wind’s sweet surprise 
Blew her violet buds for eyes, 

And brought her a tender, trusting heart 
That never was overwise. 

A wind blew out of the West, 

With a murmur of summer showers, 

And brought her a beautiful, shining dream. 

All braided with kisses and flowers; 

And the violet-buds of her eyes 
Out-blossomed in blue surprise, 

And the dream crept close to the trusting heart 
That never was overwise. 

But a wind blew out of the North, 

When her joy was all complete. 

And shattered the things she had loved the best. 
And scattered them at her feet. 

, Twas a cruel and cold surprise, 

For it blighted the bloom of her eyes, 

And brought a chili to the trusting heart 
That never was overwise. 

Then a wind blew out of the East, 

And carried her story away, 

Wailed it and murmured it over the earth. 

And dropped it to me to-day, 

With a plaintive and sad surprise, 

This song of violet eyes, 

And the innocent, trusting, broken heart 
That never was overwise. 
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SKETCHES OF IRELAND. 

BY MARION KNIGHT. 

SECOND PAPER. 

HE Western Province of Ireland is Con- 
nought. Its eastern boundary is the River 
Shannon, the largest river in Ireland. The 
southern county of this province is Galway, of 
which the town of Galway is not only the most 
important city, but a port of some consequence. 

Connought is not a popular province in Ireland, 
and its inhabitants are looked upon with a certain 
amount of disfavor, even among Irishmen them¬ 
selves. Mrs. S. C. Hall aptly illustrates the pre¬ 
judice which is felt against them by an anecdote. 
She says: “ 4 That is a countryman of yours,’ we 
said to a bricklayer, who was repairing a wall. 
‘ Is it that,’ he answered in a round, ripe, melliflu¬ 
ous Munster brogue; 4 is it that tattherdemallion— 


with Spain, and the town itself bears marks of its 
intimacy with that country. The architecture of 
the ancient houses, now falling into decay, is 
quite as much Spanish as Irish. There are the 
remains of Jalousies, and elaborately-carved 
arched gateways, and grotesque architecture, 
which carry the imagination to the Moorish cities 
of Grenada and Valencia. Tradition tells us that 
this portion of Ireland was originally settled by a 
colony from Spain, and the inhabitants still bear, 
in their dark hair, the traces of their southern 
origin. 

The Bay of Galway is one of the finest in the 
world. It contains innumerable roads and har¬ 
bors, and is capable of affording protection to the 
largest fleet. 

In the suburbs of Galway there exists a peculiar 
people, who still retain customs and habits they 
have kept unchanged for centuries. The inhabi- 




CAREW CASTLE. 


is it that! —he!—taix, he’s not an Irishman at all; 
he’s nothing but a Connaught man.’ We remem¬ 
ber,” Mrs. Hall goes on to say, 44 a man once ex¬ 
pressing his astonishment that so much bother 
should have been made about a 4 boy ’ who had 
been killed in a row at a lair, concluding his har- 
rangue with an exclamation, 4 And he was noth¬ 
ing but a Connought man after all!’ The preju¬ 
dice against Connought is indeed somewhat general 
in the other parts of Ireland: there seems to have 
been a pretty extensive willingness to construe 
literally the brutal epithet of the soldiers of Crom¬ 
well— 4 To h or Connought!’—when forcing 

emigration from the pleasant plains of Limerick 
and Longford into the rude and barren districts of 
the far West.” 

In Galway one finds the traces of a different 
race from that which inhabits the rest of Ireland. 
Centuries ago, Galway was a famous trading port 


tants of the 44 Claddagh ” are a colony of fisher¬ 
men, numbering, with their families, several 
thousand. Their market-place adjoins one of the 
old gates of the town, and here they hold their 
own dominion, and are governed by their own 
king and their own laws, utterly refusing to yield 
obedience to any other. 

On the road between Galway and Outerard are 
a prodigious collection of cromlochs, or huge cir¬ 
cles of stone, which were the work of the Druids. 
A plain, which extends for more than two miles, 
is literally covered with these immense stones, of 
all shapes and sizes, so that there can scarcely be 
less than a thousand. The circles in which they 
are placed are of varied sizes, so that some of them 
are quite small, while others are nearly half a 
mile in circumference. 

Lough Corrib is a broad, picturesque sheet of 
water. The whole region of Connamara is a 
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country of lakes, where they are of all shapes 
and sizes. The scenery is wild, and rugged, and 
dark, and overhanging mountains shut in the 
valleys. 


which occupies a low promontory which juts out 
into Lough Corrib. To the north of Corrib lies 
Lough Mask, separated by a narrow neck of land, 
under which rolls, in a subterranean channel, the 



DELPHI. 


“ Here hung the yew— 

Here the rich heath that o’er some smooth ascent 
Its purple glory spread—or golden gorse— 

Bare here, and striated with many a hue 
Boored by the wintry rain, by torrents here. 

And with o’erhanging rocks abrupt. 

Here crags loose-hanging o’er the narrow pass 
Impended.” 

Only one solitary rnin is seen in the neighbor¬ 
hood—the ivy-crowned walls of am old castle. 


waters of the latter to join those of the former. 
The village of Fairhill is situated upon this neck 
of land, and from it is seen a magnificent view of 
the two lakes. 

Between Tnlly and Leenane, on the western 
coast, the traveller will find his road lies through 
the beautiful and magnificent pass of Kylemore. 
This gap in the mountains extends for about three 
miles, forming a deep dell all the way, through 
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which runs a rapid river, making its passage into 
the lake near its eastern entrance. The sides of 
the hills are in many places clothed with trees, 
and here and there a waterfall is seen and heard 
among them, while the rushing stream that sup¬ 
plies it may be traced from the heights above. At 
this place the “Twelve Pins”—the “Counamara 
Alps”—are to be seen, while a deep valley leads 
down to the shore. The traveller suddenly drops 
down upon the Killery, which is a deep inlet of 
the sea, reaching far up into the country, and 
bounded on both sides, and throughout its whole 
extent, by a range of mountains nearly as ele¬ 
vated, and of as picturesque forms as any in Ire¬ 
land. 

The region of Connamara is one which should 
prove especially attractive to the tourist, from the 
wild grandeur of the scenery. There are moun¬ 
tains, rivers, lakes, waterfalls and magnificent I 
views of the Atlantic, which render it a choice | 
spot in which to loiter away a few summer j 
weeks. 

One of the most attractive spots is at Delphi. 

The road to this place leads through a fertile 
valley, upon which mountains from either side 
look down, and through which runs a fine 
river, literally crowded with salmon. The 
Lake of Delphi is a lonely spot, deeply sunk in 
the midst of the mountains, yet charming in its 
very loneliness. 

The first county to the north of Galway is Mayo. 
A short distance from Castlebar is the old town of 
Cong, where is found one of the most interesting 
and venerable ruins in Ireland. It is the dilapi¬ 
dated abbey, where Roderick O’Connor, the last 
of the Irish kings, retired when his English 
enemies grew too strong for him. He is said to be 
buried under the great east window, and common 
stones are heaped in careless profusion above the 
grave; but it is surrounded by very perfect and 
beautiful sculptured buttresses, doorways and 
ornaments of a gorgeous character, which speak 
of the former wealth and power of this sanctuary 
of the kings. 

Among the ruins of Cong lie also the mortal re¬ 
mains of MacNamara—a famous free-booter, of 
whose adventures and escapes marvellous tales 
are told. The abbey is, in some parts, in a re¬ 
markable state of preservation—some of the carv¬ 
ings of the windows, which are curious specimens 
of decorated Norman architecture, seeming as 
fresh, after the lapse of centuries, as if they had 
been but recently executed. 

The village of Cong stands upon a small penin¬ 
sula which extends into Lough Corrie on its eastern 
side. At its entrance is an ancient stone cross 
with an inscription upon it in Irish. 

“The Cross of Cong” was presented to the 
Royal Irish Academy in 1839, by Professor Mac- 
Cullagh, by whom it was purchased from the 
Roman Catholic priest of Cong. It is, according 
to Dr. MacCullagh, “ a most interesting memorial 
of the period preceding the English invasion, and 
shows a very high state of art in the country at 
the time when it was made, which was the early 
part of the twelfth century, in the reign of Ther- 
delach Ua Conchovar (or Turlogh O’Connor,) 


father of Roderick, the last of the native kings o i 
Ireland. This date is supplied by the Gselic in¬ 
scriptions, extremely clear and well cut, which 
cover the silver edges of the cross, and which, 
besides giving the names of the king and of a con¬ 
temporary dignitary of the church, preserve that 
of the artist himself, who was an Irishman. A 
Latin inscription informs ns that it contains a pre¬ 
cious relic—a portion of the wood of the ‘true 
cross,’ and this circumstance will account for the 
veneration in which it has been held for ages.” 
The cross is formed of gold, silver, copper and 


THE CROSS OF CONG. 

oak, and is abundantly studded with imitations of 
precious stones. The height of the shaft is about 
two feet and a half, and the span of the arms about 
nineteen inches. 

The narrow neck of land which divides Lough 
Corrie from Lough Mask has already been re¬ 
ferred to. Underneath this neck, in a subterra¬ 
nean channel, rushes the waters of Lough Mask, 
leaping in mighty cataracts, which are faintly 
heard above ground in dismal, melancholy sounds, 
which keep alive the embers of decaying supersti¬ 
tion. There are numerous caves in this vicinity, 
which are well worth a visit. 

Castlebar has nothing particularly to distin¬ 
guish it, save that it was rendered lamous 
during the melancholy year of 1798, as the scene 
of a battle. The Irish rebellion seemed suc¬ 
cessful at this place, and for a short period Oastle- 
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bar was the seat of the republican government of 
Connaught. 

Newport is situated on a somewhat broad and 
rapid river, at the head of the beautiful Bay of 
Clew. At the quay a vessel of four or five hun¬ 
dred tons may unload. At this place, sea, lake 
and beautiful mountain scenery unite in offering 
their attractions to the tourist. 

The Island of Achill is distant from Newport 
about fourteen miles. It is the largest island off 
the Irish coast. The scenery in the neighborhood 
is somewhat barren and bleak, yet in natural 
grandeur and rude magnificence it can scarcely 
be surpassed. Upon the island are the remains of 
the ancient monastery of Burrishoole, and the 
castle of Carrig-a-Hooly, one of the castles of 
Grace O’Malley. Those of the former stand upon 
the east bank of the river, and adjacent to the 
Lake of Burrishoole. The ruin is highly pic¬ 
turesque, and is literally crowded and crammed 
with skulls and dry bones. The old castle is built 
upon an extremity of an arm of the sea. In the 
same vicinity are some singular caves, believed 
to be Druidic. 


first settled; did I never tell you?” and my com¬ 
panion laughed heartily. 

I laughed, too, but it was a joyful, glad laugh. 
I was pleased to know that the pioneers selected 
beautiful building sites. 

Uncle Franks! and I never knew where the 
dear old man built before! I knew all about him, 
and Auntie Franks, and Jett, and Ruth, and Jack, 
and Nancy, and Simon, and Clark, their children; 
all men and women when I first knew them. 

They had three children when they came here. 
They were very poor. Uncle worked for farmers 
by day’s works and carried his wages home at 
night in a bag on his shoulder. He nearly always 
worked for corn, and at night he pounded it, and 
it was made into bread or mush. Aunt kept 
hulled corn on hand the year round. If she had 
not done so they would have had nothing to eat 
except mush and corn bread, but this gave them 
a little variety. 

We, with our good wells and springs and the 
unfailing cistern under the roof, can make hulled 
corn easily, but for five years the feeble mother of 
this poor family brought all their spring water the 



NEWPORT. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 

BY BOSBLIiA BIOS. 

No. 10. 

HAT a beautiful place that would have 
been for a cabin home in early times,” 
I said, leaning out of the carriage; 
44 now if I had been living in those early days that 
is where I would have pitched my tent.” 

44 Where?” said my companion, looking about 
44 Just there,” 1 replied, pointing my finger in 
the direction of the prettiest knoll below which 
the road wound with a graceful curve. 

44 Oh, well you would have found the place occu¬ 
pied, unless you had come here before the year of 
our Lord 1813. That is where old Uncle Franks 


distance of half a mile. I am astounded at thi« 
when I take into consideration the fact of a grow¬ 
ing, healthy family eating hulled corn nearly 
every day for years, the one moderate-sized iron 
pot in which it was cooked, and that she made her 
excellent hominy the old precise way that our 
great grandmothers did, without varying one 
atom ; that it be thoroughly washed in clean water 
nine times. 

When I said, 44 Why didn’t Uncle Franks dig a 
well and spare his wife?” the reply was, 44 He 
was very poor; they had nothing to work with 
but their hands; the family was growing all the 
time, and it was just as much as he could do to 
clothe and feed them.” 

She had one feather bed that they brought with 
them from the East. She had long wanted a cow, 
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and at last she made up her mind to part with the 
bed in exchange for a cow. Any woman can con¬ 
ceive how loth she would be to give up the only 
bed, but she said, drying her eyes on her apron, 
“We can’t eat the bed, and we can soon learn to 
do without it. We are all tired enough at night to 
sleep on the ground, and the cow will bring us 
good milk and butter, and she will be such a good 
’vestment.’’ 

Poor Auntie Franks! the bed that Her mother 
gave her was given up and taken away and the 
cow brought home, and the little ones feasted on 
the good milk and butter. But one morning, 
when they got up, the cow stood under the maple, 
all drawn up and her mouth was foamy and her 
cold tongue hung out, and her breath came as 
though she were pained. 

“P’r’aps she’s been out among the buckeyes; 
if she has, she’s done for,” said uncle, with his 
hands thrust down into his pockets. 

The family stood ’round her grieving. At last 
the mother said: “ What say to sendin’ for Gran- 
’ther Jones; it may be that she’s a little mite be¬ 
witched.” 

“Who’d do it?” was his answer; “you know 
nobody has nothin’ agin us. We never harmed 
nobody,” and he looked in her eyes with a ques¬ 
tioning stare. 

“I don’t like the looks of that old creeter as 
lives on the Watkins’ place,” said auntie, sticking 
her arms up against her sides. “Now Gran’ther 
Jones would know whether she’s a witch or not. 
H© could tell without gittin’ up off his cheer. 
Lord have mercy on us if she is! You see, 
Dan’el, I’ll tell you what makes me mistrust. I 
was out on the hill beyont the Watkins’ place 
with Jett an’ Ruth diggin’ some sassafrac root the 
other day, and we come upon the old creeter all 
of a suddent a settin’ on the ground with a little 
brown paper in her lap and she was whisperin’ 
like and doin’ this and that an’ t’other, like a body 
sortin’ out seeds for a truck patch or garden, and 
as soon as she seed us she squawked out and hus- 
sled the little paper out o’ sight in her bosom, and 
she was gone down the hill like a streak. Now if 
that isn’t jubus conduct, I don’t know what is,” 
and the wife looked up into her husband’s face as 
though this last argument was conclusive. 

The cow wouldn’t eat anything, and so Jett was 
despatched for Gran’ther Jones. 

Now this old man was very superstitious. He 
knew everything by the aid of his cards, and his 
“ mineral ball,” and the queer looking articles 
that he kept in a sacred little receptacle in the 
safest corner of the “old chist.” 

His grown children and grown grandchildren 
looked with holy awe upon “gran’ther’s box.” 
They were almost breathless when it was opened 
and they caught a glimpse of its contents, but this 
latter rarely happened. 

In less than an hour the old magician hove in 
flight. He came in a creaking little wooden 
wagon drawn by an old sorrel horse whose mane 
end tail were snarled and matted almost into felt 
with burdock burrs. Indeed the tail hung as 
clubby and substantial as the tail of a musk-rat. 
Gran’ther was very old and exceedingly corpu¬ 


lent. He could hardly bear to feel the weight of 
his clothes about him, and that required him to 
dress in a manner somewhat peculiar. His back 
and shoulders were covered by a brief garment, 
made like our grandmothers used to make sailors 
or roundabouts for their boys, only that it was 
very large and fit him like h loose, light husk. 
His trousers were something gathered on to a 
band to button round his portly dimensions; 
when he walked the band was buttoned, when he 
rode or sat they were worn entirely loose and lay 
about him like careless drapery, his shirt gener¬ 
ally on the outside, or out and in, just as it hap¬ 
pened. Shapeless big moccasins and a very wide, 
low, soft, wool hat. This time the call was urgent, 
for Mrs. Franks was his granddaughter, a favorite 
one, too. He drove as fast as circumstances would 
allow, his long, white hair and his excess of snow- 
white shirt streaming in the wind. 

As soon as he was seated and the particulars of 
the occasion made known, the family remembered 
the first rite of hospitality, which was to bring out 
a half-gallon jug of Slater’s best fourth-proof 
whisky, and hold it up to the eager lips that wet 
themselves unctuously, and smacked and partook 
again with a relish that was pleasurable to look 
upon. 

“ Well,” he said, in a cracked old voice, looking 
around, and then the cow was driven up to the 
door where he could see her. 

“ Turn her head this way,” he said. Then he 
opened his sacred box, took out a piece of dingy, 
soft muslin on which was inscribed cabalistic 
characters, laid it across his knees and opened a 
paper in which were two needles with flat heads. 
One of these he ordered to be stuck in the band of 
his shirt, back of his neck, and the other in the 
hem of his left trousers’ leg. Then he took out 
some white looking gum, wet it with spittle and 
rubbed it over the region of his heart. 

“ Watch if the cow rolls up her eyes or makes 
complaint,” he said, as he began to make bows, 
very slowly at first, and then they came faster and 
fester, until the poor old man looked like a ninny. 
Suddenly he stopped and wet the white gum 
again and rubbed it on his forehead. 

Just then the cow lolled her tongue over to the 
other side of her cold, wet mouth, and moaned as 
if in pain. 

“ Sadisfied,” he muttered, and signalled to have 
the curious needles removed. “She’s clean be¬ 
witched, there’s no doubt o’ that,” said he, giving 
an upward hitch to the band that constituted a 
part of his trousers. “ Have you any idee of any 
possessed creeter hereabouts; anybody you’d 
mistrust?” he asked. 

Then Susan Franks, with staring eyes and 
twitching hands, related her meeting on the hill¬ 
side with the queer creeter who lived on the Wat¬ 
kins’ place. 

“ Do you know anything about her? tell all you 
know,” said he, leaning back. 

“ A man with two pack horses brought her and 
her hous’old stuff, and left immediately. People 
don’t take to ’er nor she to them,” was the reply. 

“Well, we must find out if she be one pos¬ 
sessed,” said the poor old man, “an’ if she be, 
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we’ll know how to manage her. If she be in 
leagne with a evil one we’ll find it out and give 
her her jest deserts,” and the grim, wise old 
astrologer gave his refractory trousers’ band an¬ 
other hitch. 

Such people believed that witches were sold 
unto the devil. That they entered into a compact 
and that the bargain was usually in writing and 
signed in the witch’s own blood. 

One point in witchcraft was the belief in stated 
meetings of witches and devils by night, called 
Witches’ Sabbaths. That, first anointing her 
feet and shoulders with a salve made of the fat of 
murdered and unbaptized children, the witch 
mounted a broomstick, distaff, rake or the like, 
and making her exit by the chimney, rode through 
the air to the place of rendezvous. If her demon 
lover came to fetch her, he was represented as 
sitting on the staff before and she behind him. 
At the feast to which they all assembled there 
were viands, but no bread nor salt, and they 
drank out of ox hoofe and horse skulls, but the 
meal neither satisfied nor nourished. After eating 
and drinking, they danced to music played on a 
bagpipe with a horse’s head for a bag, and a cat’s 
tail for a chanter. 

At the conclusion a great goat that had partici¬ 
pated was burned to ashes, and then the ashes 
were divided among the witches to raise storms 
with. They returned as they came, and the hus¬ 
band was kept from being aware of his wife’s 
absence by a stick laid in the bed, which he mis¬ 
took for her. 

The power that the devil gave them was exclu¬ 
sively directed to work evil, to raise storms, blast 
crops, inflict racking pain on an enemy or make 
him pine away in sickness. This latter was done, 
usually, by making an image of wax and sticking 
it full of pins or setting it away to melt before the 
fire. 

If a witch attempted to do good the devil was 
enraged and chastised her. 

Taking a small vial out of his little box, Gran- 
’ther Jones, on the point of a penknife, lifted out 
some of the oily contents, which he rubbed on 
one side of a stick, mumbled over it, and then 
laid it down beside him. Then he took some 
charcoal, that had been made out of burned bats, 
and made some marks on a fragment of white 
paper with it, folded it up neatly, tied it in a cloth 
and laid it down beside the stick. Then he called 
Dan’el Franks up to him, and tying a snake-skin 
round Dan’el’s hat, told him to go to the house of 
the strange woman, lay the oiled stick on her 
doorsill, throw the marked paper down her chim¬ 
ney and then hide behind her house with his hat 
drawn down over his face and stay there fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and then come back and report 
what he had seen and heard. 

In due time the man returned. Gran’ther, who 
had been sitting leaning on his staff, now rallied, 
and, looking up, said: “ What say?” 

44 The creeter was a-carryin’ on ’mazingly,” was 
the reply ; “ she was cryin’ an’ moanin’ an’ makin’ 
all sorts o’ noise, e’en a’most like one demented.” 

“All right, she’s a witch sure—leastaways all 
the symptoms p’int that way. We’ll manage her, 


or there’s no truth in truth,” said the old man, 
putting the snake-skin back in his box and clos¬ 
ing it carefully. Then he took out of his bosom a 
little parcel, which he unrolled, and within was a 
small, compact ball of hair, or hairy calculi such 
as is occasionally found inside of the stomachs of 
old cattle, formed perhaps out of the fine hair that 
lodges on the tongue when they are licking them¬ 
selves, and clings together and becomes secreted 
in the stomach, and is never removed unless by 
curious human hands after the animal is dead. 

Astrologers and fortunetellers and superstitious 
people ascribe supernatural powers to this worth¬ 
less accumulation. Gran’ther Jones was one of 
those; he could hardly have existed without this 
most wonderful of all divinations. 

While he was performing with this singular 
ball, he gave orders that the cow be watched 
closely. By this time she was lying down 
stretched out stiffly, with her eyes rolled up. 

After awhile gran’ther stopped swinging the ball 
and muttering incantations, and gave orders that 
the poor brute be made to stand upon her feet. It 
was attempted, but without a successful result. 

“Take a shovelful of coals and pour on her 
side,” said he, peremptorily. 

It was done, but the poor thing made no effort 
to rise, and gave no sign except a prolonged, pite¬ 
ous, quivering cry. 

44 That was the devil’s cry,” said gran’ther, with 
a cracked laugh, and then he beckoned to have 
the “joog” passed, and it was held up, and he 
drank with the utmost satisfaction. 

But such details are repulsive, and should be 
forgotten. Suffice to say, the cow died, and the 
feather bed was gone, and the poor family were 
poorer than ever. 

One day gran’ther was at Dan’el Franks’s house, 
and Susie was making hominy, and using pailful 
after pailful of spring water from the fountain half 
a mile distant, when the old man said to one of 
the boys: “ Go git me a stick of witch hazel, and 
be sure you git it off’n the sunrise side o’ the 
bush, an’ I’ll see if it would be proper for your 
par to be diggin’ a well hereabouts.” 

Buttoning the band of his nether drapery, and 
having the other garment all a-flutter in its free¬ 
dom, he broke a forked stick from the witch 
hazel, and began walking slowly up and down the 
lot in which the cabin stood, holding the stick in 
a certain position between his two hands. Sud¬ 
denly it began to turn; he stopped; it moved 
slowly round; when in a loud, nose-y voice he 
cried out: “ Does my Maker tell me there is water 
here?” 

Then he informed Dan’el that he could strike a 
good vein of pure, soft water by digging twenty- 
five feet. But Dan’el had to earn bread for the 
family, he had not time to earn water too, and so 
the well was never dug. 

But alas for the fate of the woman who was 
shunned, and despised, and persecuted as a witch! 

In those days almshouses had not been built in 
the West There was need enough for them, but 
the poor pioneers could not stand the taxes. So 
when it was known that Goody Leet was sick, and 
suffering, and dying, and all the while declaring 
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herseir an innocent and a wronged woman then, 
some of the neighbors of the better class sought 
her in her cheerless, dark, lonely cabin, and found 
her to be an object of charity and sympathy. 

It was hardly to be supposed that any of those 
poor families could afford to take her into their 
homes and treat her as one of them without a 
trifling recompense, and though it did look very 
hard and inhuman, and we cannot quite be recon¬ 
ciled to the fact, yet a notice was stuck on the door 
of the blacksmith’s shop, saying that on the 9th 
day of October, 1813, Mistress Goody Leet, an in¬ 
firm woman, would be sold to the lowest bidder 
for the term of six months. 

On that day Goody was put into a little wooden 
wagon and hauled to the lower riffle, where the 
blacksmith’s shop was located, and she was sold 
as a pauper by public outcry. 

This was the iron that entered her soul. A 
man mounted on a stump raised his hands, and 
his voice, and his powers of eloquence, said all the 
fine words he could think of, and all the pretty 
phrases, and the poor creature was sold to the 
lowest bidder. A lazy, ignorant old couple made 
the bid, and hauled her off to their cheerless home 
in the creaking little wagon amid the solemn 
silence of the motley assemblage. 

Goody was quiet. For days she would sit and 
lean on her thin talony hand, and she would open 
a little brown paper that she carried in her bosom, 
and cry over it softly and silently. But one day 
she refosed food and drink, and the next day she 
did the same, and persisted in it calmly yet posi¬ 
tively day after day. Kind women could not pre¬ 
vail on her to eat, sympathizing men besought her 
without avail; and one morning, when the old 
couple looked upon their charge, she lay peaceful 
and with pitiful countenance as one in pleasant 
slumber. All plainness and homeliness were 
obliterated, and a rare beauty, lost and faded for 
long years, had come back again. 

In the suspected little brown paper in her bosom 
was a flossy flake of infant’s hair, and a coarser 
slip beside it, of dark brown, was a man’s hair, 
treasured and beloved, both. The tale they might 
have told could only be guessed. 

Marry, with long and patient waiting, the poor 
persecuted pauper, a lady born, had sought and 
found a friendly death by starvation. 

FACES. 

BY HRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 

T HE captain always remembers faces. At 
least he says he does. I don’t. I don’t 
make even a pretense of remembering them. 
If I were introduced to you this minute, and 
should meet you plump on Chestnut Street in less 
than half an hour, I should not recognize you. If 
after my introduction, when I got home, the cap¬ 
tain should ask me to describe your appearance, 
and I were to tell him you were short and stout, 
with light hair and blue eyes, he might with 
tolerable safety infer that you were tall and spare, 
with black hair, and eyes to match. 44 Twas ever 
thus in childhood’s years,” and all the way up to 
now. I cannot help it. So if I cut you dead in 


the street, extenuate if you please, but set not 
down ought in malice. It surely is not the fault 
of the faces that I do not remember them. When 
I get to know a countenance well, I always find it 
possesses sufficiently distinctive characteristics. 

I wonder how it ever came about that there is 
such a variety not only in individual faces, but in 
the different types also? Did old Noah’s sons so 
little resemble each other that their descendants 
have gone on multiplying the differences ever 
since? 


First, there are the five grand types of races— 
the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Malay, the 
Ethiopian, and the American. (You see I have 
these all pat. It is about the only remnant of 
knowledge which I still preserve from my school 
days. If I were to make the divisions myself, I 
should be content with three, and huddle the 
second, third and fifth into one. But then I may 
be mistaken.) These are again divided, until 
every man reveals his nationality in his face. I 
once heard an observing man remark that he 
could tell exactly where to place a man’s ancestors 
by his peculiar cast of countenance. 

The Italian and Spaniard are not only swarthy, 
but the form of their foreheads, noses, eyes and 
mouths betray their southern origin. A Jew 
always stands revealed by his hooked nose and 
dark hair and eyes. There are at least three dis¬ 
tinct types of German features, indicating three 
distinct origins in the remote past. There is the 
dark-eyed and dark-haired one, evidently allied 
to the Italian, and probably springing from the 
same root; the pale and thin, with broad, high 
foreheads and gray or blue eyes and brown hair; 
and the Saxon pure—a perfect blond. The latter 
is also found in England, together with the Scan¬ 
dinavian, the Cimbric and the Norman, the last 
distinguished by dark eyes and hair. 

The Russ displays an upturned nose, with 
widely-spread nostrils, whose openings are plainly 
perceptible in a front view of the face. The Gaels 
have red hair, fair skins, blue eyes, pug noses and 
long upper lips. The Celt-Iberian is distinguished 
by dark or black hair, blue or gray eyes, and not 
infrequently prominent Roman nose. 

In America we find all these curiously mingled, 
yet sometimes preserved with a purity almost in¬ 
credible. Thus, in central and southern New 
Jersey, the descendants of the original Swedish 
settlers still bear the old Swedish names, such as 
Derrickson, Hendrickson, Rambo, etc., and still 
more frequently display the lank, tow-colored 
hair and insignificant profiles of their race. We 
find everywhere the true Irish fhce, even when 
the name is lost, showing how plentifully Ireland 
has contributed of her sons and daughters to 
populate our country. The Saxon, too, is dis* 
covered by the flaxen locks, washed-out eyes and 
ruddy complexion. 

But after discerning these national character* 
istics, we come down to family peculiarities, which 
are perhaps still more marked, and seldom de* 
ceive. The certain outline of a nose will descend 
from generation to generation in one family; a 
chin is the inheritance of another; a mouth or 


forehead of still another; and sometimes all the 
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features oontinue to form the family likeness, 
which remains as true to itself after centuries of 
blending with other families as it was at the start. 
Sometimes for a few generations it may seem to be 
lost; but it will reappear in some remote representa- 


generations, or evil habits in a single individual, 
will greatly degenerate the same features; so tKai 
between the two extremes it seems as though 
there could be no traces of resemblance. Still we 
find the family likeness remaining. 



tive of the family, every lineament true. These 
family traits are the most tenacious. They never 
forsake one, though they may be greatly modified 
by circumstances, and by the individual himself. 
Culture and refinement will often tone down the 
features; while ignorance and neglect of a few 


Every emotion of which the mind and heart are 
capable leaves its record upon the features, and 
beautifies them or renders them plain. Love 
illumines the countenance; hate disfigures it 
Fretfulness draws lines all around the cheeks, 
and eyes, and mouth, and anxiety marks the 
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forehead. Cheerfulness brightens the plainest 
face and makes it seem beautiful. Discontent 
will hang like a cloud over the most regular fea¬ 
tures. Fear, passion, malice, envy, pride, vanity, 
disdain, covetousness, greed, ignorance, vice, sen¬ 
suality, trouble, grief, disappointment, regret, 
hope, benevolence, charitableness, purity, good 
nature, honesty, culture, delicacy of sentiment, 
even different shades of religious belief, are all to 
be read in unmistakable markings in the lines 
drawn upon the face. 

No wonder, then, that with all these types, and 
variations of types, and variations of variations of 
types, proceeding in geometrical ratio, there are 
so many kinds of feces in the world. 

Let any one who thinks all people look more or 
less alike, station himself for one hour on one of 
the principal thoroughfares of New York or Phila¬ 
delphia, and observe carefully the different feces 
that pass him. If he is handy with his pencil, let 
him sketch these feces as rapidly as he can, and 
see what will be the result of his hour’s labor. 
Any one who should examine these sketches with 
his credulity unfortified by previous experimental 
observation, would be almost certain to pronounce 
them caricatures, for truth is not only often 
stranger, but often ftmnier and broader in its 
humor than fiction. There we would find drawn 
to the life the self-satisfied man with the smirk 
upon his countenance; the sentimental young 
lady with a hat of the highest feshionable altitude; 
the boy who “ runs with the mesheenthe banker 
with his somewhat high and narrow forehead and 
long face generally; the man who believes every¬ 
body wrong but himself; the individual with the 
deprecating expression; the young fellow who 
thinks himself quite bewitching with his heavy 
brown locks and regular profile; the young lady 
who w, and the other young lady who regrets that 
she is not. There will be the sister with bandaged 
forehead, pale face and downcast eyes; the man 
who pokes his nose into everybody’s business; 
the supremely selfish and irritable man; the 
clever man; the good-natured fellow; the prig; 
the snob; the man with spectacles and the man 
with eye-glasses; the man wise in his own con¬ 
ceit ; the woman pretty in hers; the interesting 
young widow; old maids discontented and other¬ 
wise; the jolly man and the morose one; the 
young man who thinks he is cut out for a trage¬ 
dian ; old heads on young shoulders, and young 
heads on old ones. Oh, dear! there is no end to 
them! So they would keep coming and going all 
day long, and the feces of the next hour would 
differ totally from this, and the following hour be 
still different. 

After all, when I come to consider how many 
and how various are the faces in the world, and 
what a mental effort it must require to remember 
any considerable portion of them, I do not won¬ 
der that my memory gets confused and refuses to 
retain any. 


Out of one hundred men you run against, you 
will find ninety-five worrying themselves into 
low spirits and indigestion about troubles that 
will never come. 


SEAWARD. 


BT KATHARINE H. GREENE. 


T HE twilight drops its misty veil 
Over the sea— 

The moaning sea— 

Where glimmers many a snowy sail. . 

The virgin stars their pale lamps trim 
Above the deep, 

Where softly creep 
The purple shadows dark and dim. 

The sea-birds lave their snowy breasts 
Within the tide, 

While far and wide 
The waves uplift their foamy crests. 

The golden moon, serenely bright, 
Above the dim 
Horizon’s rim, 

Doth slowly rise, a globe of light. 

The fishermen, returning home, 

Sing merrily 
Their songs of glee. 

Which o’er the waters murmuring come. 

A welcome light streams from the shore. 
And children gaze 
Through gathering haze, 

To greet their fathers home once more. 

Gray, waning vessels onward go 
To unknown coasts 
Like spectral ghosts, 

As in the gloom they fainter grow. 

To some far haven, calm and fair. 

May our barks sail— 

Beyond the pale 
Of human woe and human care. 


HER HANDS. 

BT S. J. D. 


H ANDS filled with flowers— 

When summer woke the blossom, bird 
and bee— 


With gladsome heart all through bright child- 
hood’8 hours 
She roved with me. 


Hands filled with cares— 

Life’s busy, earnest cares made sweet by love— 
Sweet childhood merged in womanhood’s fair 
years 

Apart we rove. 

Hands often grasped 
In sisterly affection firm and free, 

And tenderer for the partings; thus were clasped 
Her hands by me. 

Hands stained with tears 
Shed over withered hopes—o’er children’s 
tombs— 

While faithful memory, through lengthened years, 
Walked silent rooms. 


Hands, cold and white, 

Folded o’er pulseless breast—yet wherefore 
weep? 

Behold, “at eventime it shall be light,” 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
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RALPH WALLINGFORD’S AFFINITY. | 

BY SUSAN B. LONG. 

ALPH WALLINGFORD married Mattie 
More, the little schoolmistress, and thought 
himself a very lucky fellow, as he was. 
He was the only son of a widow in good circum¬ 
stances, whose daughters were already married 
and settled in life, and who, contrary to the ma¬ 
jority of mothers with only sons, was well pleased 
to have him bring a bright-faced, sweet-voiced, 
nimble-footed young companion into the dim old 
house, to make light and music, and to share her 
labors and her cares. And now, having asserted 
that two of the parties concerned in this match— 
for I will maintain, notwithstanding the multi¬ 
tude of witty but unkind remarks which are con¬ 
tinually being made about that much-abused in¬ 
dividual, that the mother-in-law has really some 
rights that ought to be respected, that she really 
is a party concerned, especially when the new 
party is to be a member of her own household— 
having, I say, asserted that both mother and son 
were well pleased to secure this bright-fhced com¬ 
panion aforesaid, it is no more than fair to own 
that Mattie herself was not one whit behind them 
in feeling satisfied with her share of the good luck 
which had come to them alL 

Some of Mattie’s friends—for, though no near 
relatives, she had made many firm friends since 

she came to L-to teach the district school— 

some of them shook their heads ,a little in a know¬ 
ing way, and ventured the opinion that she might 
do better by waiting a little longer. Ralph was 
all well enough, perhaps; and he had a good home 
for her, and all that; but he was youpg yet—too 
young to know his own mind, they feared. It 
looked a little out of square for a fellow of twenty 
to marry a woman two years older; the disparity 
ought to be the other way. They guessed, too, 
that Ralph was inclined to be dogmatical and 
domineering; he had the stuff in him to make 
him so, they knew—it was a characteristic of the 
family—though they couldn’t say that he had 
manifested those traits as yet. Time enough for 
that, though, yet. 

Surely those traits never had appeared in his 
intercourse with Mattie; for had he not been one 
of her most attentive, respectful and submissive 
pupils for the past two winters ? And as to the 
disparity in their ages, no one, seeing them for the 
first time, as they stood before the minister in the 
village church, listening to the words that were 
giving them to each other till death should part 
them, he, with his tall form, broad, shoulders and 
bearded face, and she with her rounded cheeks, 
varying color, bright, laughing eyes and girlish 
form, would have hesitated to say that he was, at 
the least, five years her senior. 

Ten years later, the verdict would have been the 
same. And Mattie’s life, during those years, had 
not in the least resembled that of the lilies of the 


field. She had toiled literally; and if I may use 
the word “ spun,” in a metaphorical sense, mean¬ 
ing making, mending, washing and ironing, then 
I may say that she had both 44 toiled and spun.” 
But she had done it all so bravely and cheerfully, 
had sung, and laughed, and chatted while she 
toiled, that while many a woman, though possess¬ 
ing her perfect physical health, yet less happily 
constituted mentally, would have drooped and 
laded, and developed premature wrinkles and 
gray hairs, she was plump, fresh and rosy still. 
When complimented for her youthful looks, as 
she often was—for it is a rare thing to see an 
American woman of thirty-two, wife of a country 
farmer, and mother of four children, with a brow 
and cheek unmarked by care, an eye undimmed 
by disease, and a laugh like a school-girl’s—she 
made answer that she “ supposed it was all be¬ 
cause she was so happy. She didn’t know how it 
was, but she never seemed to have any real 
trouble! She had the best husband and the 
brightest and sweetest children in the whole 
world, and everything pleasant and agreeable 
about her (excepting only the protracted illness of 
Ralph’s mother; but she was always hoping she 
would be better); and as for work, why she gloried 
in it! She believed she was just calculated for a 
woman of all work—it suited her exactly.” 

She had, however, one regret—I will not call it 
a grief—beside the sickness of the mother-in-law 
alluded to, which was, that she found so little time 
for reading and study, of which she was naturally 
passionately fond. But, contrary to the habits of 
many women, instead of making the most of these 
two unhappy circumstances, in order to compen¬ 
sate for their scarcity, she seldom alluded to them, 
and never dwelt upon them at any length. 

But of this I should have spoken later, for I fear 
I am bestowing too much time upon a common¬ 
place little woman—one without “aspirations,” 
except to make good bread and butter, and who 
felt no 44 longings ” but to fulfill her whole duty to 
her God, and to her family, and her fellow beings 
at large. I fear, I say, that I am taking np too 
much time with her, to the exclusion of one who, 
if we accept his judgment in the matter, was far 
her superior. 

If Mattie, at the end of ten years, showed few 
signs of the flight of time, the same might also be 
said of Ralph. It is true, also, that he had 44 toiled 
and spun” (the latter metaphorically, also, of 
course), and he, too, to all outward appearance 
was contented and happy. But he was not; or, he 
thought he was not; or, he thought he thought so; 
which amounts to the same thing practically, 1 
suppose. He had 44 aspirations ” and 44 longings,' 
and so he kept a journal, and made that the re¬ 
pository of them, and a good deal besides, d 
which, by the way, he came in time to be ashamed 

For instance, this; 44 Eight years of married life^ 
And they have been years not devoid of season 
of happiness; but, oh! it is a sad thing when a 
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man becomes sensible of the fact that he has made 
the one great mistake which is to cast a cloud oyer 
his whole earthly existence. I feel that I should 
not say this, even to my journal—my other self! 
It seems like ingratitude to one of the best of 
women and truest of wives that ever lived; and 
this makes the sad truth all the sadder. Never, 
since I have called Mattie wife, have I had occa¬ 
sion to compldin of the least neglect of any wifely 
fc or domestic duty. Never have I known her ill- 
tempered or fretful. Her cheerfulness, and kind¬ 
ness, especially to my invalid mother, her gentle¬ 
ness, and, more than all, her executiveness, are 
something wonderful, and challenge my highest 
admiration and respect. Ah! admiration and 
respect! A man should not stop at those words, 
when speaking of his wife. But what can I say ? 
Am I so much an animal that because a woman 
makes good coffee, because she can cook potatoes 
to the very point of perfection, because she gives 
me the sweetest and lightest of bread, my whole 
soul must go out to her in a gush of unutterable 
affection ? Because she darns my stockings, sews 
on my buttons and 4 does up * my shirts, must I 
bestow upon her the richest treasures of an ardent, 
loving heart? I should scorn myself if it were 
so! I crave something higher and nobler. What 
are mere bodily comforts, if the mind must hunger 
and thirst for companionship? How I could 
luxuriate on sour bread, frowsy butter and muddy 
coffee, if Mattie were only capable of appreciating 
subjects and ideas above the humdrum walk of 
common, everyday life! How I could revel in 
buttonless shirts, limp collars and coats out at the 
elbows, if only she could go with me into realms 
of ethical and scientific truth; strive with me to 
lay hold upon ideas grand and worthy; to inves¬ 
tigate new and important theories—theories and 
ideas which tend to make our lives nobler, broader, 
truer and more beautiful, blessing not only our¬ 
selves,"but our children and our kind. It is the 
knowledge that I must struggle on through all 
my mortal life, thus alone, without sympathy in 
my strivings for the 4 true and the beautifulthat 
I must ever be hampered and bound down to the 
vulgar details of farm life, in my hours of both 
toil and relaxation; it is the knowledge that this 
must ever be so, that fills my days with sadness 
and strews my pillow with thorns.” 

There, there, there! Let us stop! Don’t let us 
read farther! 

44 Is the man a fool,” do you say? Undoubtedly, 
and there are others like him, and women, too. 
Men and women who, as an Irishman would say, 
cannot be happy unless they are miserable about 
something; and so, if they have nothing real to 
make them so, they imagine something. 

Now, Ralph Wallingford’s days were not filled 
with sadness, and there were no thorns in his 
pillow—not a thorn! His digestion was good, he 
went whistling about his work, and he snored in 
his sleep at night! What more could the happiest 
man do? 

I will tell you, now, just what did ail him, or 
what he thought ailed him. But I must do it in 
my own way, and I fear that I am already, like 
Mrs. Wilfer, “a little wearing.” It had been 


their practice, his and Mattie’s, till within the last 
three or four years, to spend their evenings in 
reading together—usually Ralph read while Mattie 
44 spun ,” i. sewed or knit. Books, magazines, 
newspapers—travels, theology, ethics, fiction and 
science were in turn read, and enjoyed by them 
both. As the time went on, and Mattie’s cares 
and duties increased, Ralph became the sole 
reader, and Mattie was almost entirely dependent 
upon him for everything in the way of literary 
pabulum that she obtained. 

Unfortunately, about this time, Ralph fell in 
with the writings of Auguste Compte, and of 
some other social reformers in our own country. 
He became greatly interested in them, and brought 
them home to read to Mattie. She listened to 
them for two or three evenings, and then told him 
she feared it was time and trouble wasted, with 
her, for she was positive she should never under¬ 
stand 44 Compte’s Positiveism,” and that much of 
the stuff that the other authors said about 44 social 
freedom,” and 44 soul affinities,” and the 44 higher 
law of marriage,” etc., seemed to her the merest 
trash, to call it by no worse name; and that, for 
her part, she had so little time to devote to mental 
culture, she should prefer to hear him read some¬ 
thing else. Ralph endeavored to explain what she 
did not understand, and to combat her opinion in 
regard to the rest, but she insisted that there was 
so much that she could comprehend and appre¬ 
ciate, and which would do her good, that it did not 
seem worth her while to puzzle her brain over 
ideas and speculations which she felt would make 
her neither better nor happier. 

After this there was a gradual falling away from 
their habitual evening readings, until they were 
at last entirely discontinued, for Ralph became so 
interested in his 44 Positiveism ” and kindred sub¬ 
jects, that he gave up other. literature almost 
entirely; and, besides, about that time, too, he 
took to writing for the papers, and had less time 
for reading, he said. Of course this was not quite 
pleasant for Mattie; she regretted the loss of her 
reading and she regretted more Ralph’s being led 
away by strange doctrines; but she had within 
her such a well-spring of hope and faith—yes, and 
charity, too—I may as well give her the whole 
three—that she oould not be gloomy over it, even 
if she had wished to, which she did not. She 
said it was perfectly natural that an ardent, enthu¬ 
siastic mind, like Ralph’s, eager to investigate and 
acquire, should gather in some tares with the 
wheat; but that he would be sure to distinguish 
which was which in time—trust him for that. He 
was a noble fellow at heart, and wouldn’t go 
wrong always. 

And so she 44 toiled, and spun,” and nursed, and 
petted, and cheered the invalid mother, and read 
snatches of Mrs. Browning, and George Elliot, 
and Dr. Holland, and Mrs. Whitney, while she 
plied the chum-dasher or put the baby to sleep, 
and she prayed a good deal, I think—though that 
was a matter strictly between herself and her 
Maker—and amongst it all she kept everything so 
bright, and cosey, and sunny, that Ralph found it 
almost impossible to be even decently miserable. 
Only over his journal. Over that he oould pour 
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out woes by the hour! Woes of which he was 
happily ignorant until made aware of their exist¬ 
ence through the suggestions of his favorite 
writers. With these suggestions to assist him, 
nothing could be easier than to make out for him¬ 
self a genuine case of uncongenial marriage rela¬ 
tion. , 

44 He had married young, before he really knew 
his own mind, or was aware of its vast capacities 
for loving—married a woman older than himself; 
a nice, good, little body, to be sure, but wholly 
beneath him in intellectual status, now that he 
had become fully matured, and who had proved 
unable to keep pace with him, or to appreciate 
him in his higher intellectual pursuits. He loved 
and respected her in a certain kind of condescend¬ 
ing way that he could not help ” (but he took vast 
credit to himself for it, nevertheless). “ But, oh! 
it was hard that he could not have had for a wife 
some one of those strong, true, brave souls who 
were startling the world with their noble utter¬ 
ances, who could appreciate, and encourage, and 
strengthen him in his struggles for a higher and 
truer life,” etc., etc. 

Thus he would maunder on to his journal, sit¬ 
ting alone in his “ study ”—for since he had set up 
for a literary character he must have his 44 study,” 
of course—while Mattie sat below stairs, and 
darned little socks, and patched little aprons, and 
told little stories, and sung little songs to her little 
brood of bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little ones. 

But with all his conscious superiority of intel¬ 
lect, Ralph was glad to avail himself of Mattie’s 
practical knowledge, and he brought his manu¬ 
scripts to her to read and correct. 

44 You are a perfect little bundle of rules, you 
know,” he said, as he laid the first one before her. 

44 And exceptions,” put in Mattie. 

44 1 suppose,” he continued, “you have all the 
Rules of Syntax at your tongue’s end, while I 
couldn’t repeat one; though you did give me a 
pretty severe drilling in them when I was a great 
awkward school-boy. Just see if there is any lit¬ 
tle matter in the grammar that can be bettered, 
Mattie; the ideas will pass, I fancy, and are not 
badly expressed, if I may be allowed to say so; 
and that is the main point. Your real genius 
seldom makes much account of grammar. He 
disdains to work in harness.” 

44 It is lucky for your genius, then, if his wife is 
notone, too,” laughed Mattie. 

But she put him right in his moods and tenses, 
praised his style, and told him she was quite 
proud of his literary achievement, while he stood 
with his thumbs in his armholes, back to the fire, 
and complacently regarded himself in the mirror 
opposite. 

The most of his articles were written for the 
Farmer and Dairyman , the country paper, deal¬ 
ing with subjects of general interest, and were 
really very creditable productions. 

It was not very long after this when a new 
writer, evidently a woman, appeared occasionally 
in the F. and D. She signed herself 44 Bee,” and 
attracted some little comment by her style. Her 
articles were always short, and appeared at irregu¬ 
lar intervals, and exhibited only moderate talent 


and culture, now and then flashing up in little 
gleams of sentiment, or subsiding into bits of ten¬ 
der pathos; just such, in fact, as any bright, 
genial, well-read woman possessing a good com¬ 
mon education could write. But Ralph seized 
upon them at once, and declared that they were 
the work of a superior mind, either purposely dis¬ 
guised under a garb of rusticity, or else not yet 
fully developed. He read them t5 Mattie at first, 
and was lavish in his praise of them; but she 
said she was sorry to say she could not discover 
anything extraordinary in them. “They were 
well enough, she supposed, but there were plenty 
of women who could do as well—his sister Au¬ 
gusta, for instance, or—she herself, perhaps.” 

Ralph laughed a little ironically, and said: 
44 Now, Mattie, don’t be absurd! But I never 
knew a woman yet who could bear to hear another 
woman praised without showing pique,” and went 
up to his “ study,” and, feeling in a gushing mood, 
enjoyed a long, confidential sitting with his jour¬ 
nal, in the course of which he indulged in visions 
of what his life might have been oould he have 
been blessed with the companionship of a woman 
such as he was sure this unknown “Bee” was. 
He avoided any further reference to her in Mattie’s 
presence, but he mentioned her quite frequently 
to his journal; and at last, after due deliberation, 
he wrote her a short note, saying many compli¬ 
mentary things of her articles, and hoping that he 
might be so fortunate ere long as to make her 
acquaintance. “ Might he not hope for a reply? 
And would she not trust him with her real name 
and address ?” He then added a postscript, to the 
effect that 44 Mrs. Wallingford, although not so 
happily gifted in a mental point of view as the 
44 Bee,” and whose mind was almost entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in family matters, would still feel it a great 
honor to become personally known to a lady of 
such acknowledged literary abilities.” 

He did this for the purpose of giving her a hint 
that there was a Mrs. Wallingford; for he did not 
wish to appear under false colors, he said, and 
though Mattie had not authorized him to say any¬ 
thing in her behalf, and was ignorant of the whole 
thing, in fact, he had said only the truth; she 
would feel it an honor. 

He sent the note under cover to the editor of the 
Farmer and Dairyman , with the request that he 
would forward it to his fair contributor. He got 
foolishly impatient, for a man in his position, be¬ 
fore the answer came, and when it did it was far 
from being satisfactory. 

The 44 Bee ” was greatly indebted to him for his 
flattering opinion. “He did her quite too much 
honor in proposing a personal acquaintance; but 
her judgment assured her that, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances , it would not be wise in her to divulge 
her real name;” and with a few words of compli¬ 
ment to his own success as a writer, the note 
closed. He was sure it was written in a feigned 
hand; at least it was written back-handed; other¬ 
wise the form of the letters seemed familiar. 

Well, he felt the rebuff keenly; but he thought 
of her all the more. How he wished he knew 
what those 44 existing circumstances ” were. Were 
they unhappy? Nothing she had ever writte* 
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would indicate that such was the case, but rather 
the reverse; though that proved nothing. No one 
was going to make their private griefs and trials 
the subjects for newspaper articles. He did not. 
Far otherwise of course. He finally settled upon 
the belief—merely because it suited him best to 
think so—that she was situated very much as 
he himself was—united to some good, plodding, 
but unappreciative soul, with whom she could 
have no real companionship. From that, he be¬ 
gan thinking what a mutual help they might be to 
each other, if he could but overcome her objec¬ 
tions to a personal acquaintance. How they might 
strengthen, and encourage, and sympathize each 
with the other! And Mattie, too, he said, what a 
refining and elevating influence the occasional 
association with such a woman would exert over 
her. He would write again after awhile, notwith¬ 
standing the cool reception with which his first 
overture had been met. 

He did so, and with better success this time. 
The “Bee” consented to correspond with him in 
a friendly way, but refused to give him her name. 
For the present he must address her only as 
“ Bee,” and through the editor of the Farmer and 
Dairyman. 

For the next few months, scarcely a week passed 
without the interchange of letters between them; 
friendly letters, and containing nothing especially 
interesting in any way; for, now that Ralph had 
found a “congenial soul” to whom he could 
“ pour out his highest thoughts and be under¬ 
stood,” as he exultingly informed his journal, 
singularly enough he seemed not to have many 
such thoughts to pour out. He did sometimes in¬ 
dulge in flights of sentimental balderdash and 
trancendental vaporings, but without meeting 
with as much encouragement from his corres¬ 
pondent as he had counted upon. In fadt, the 
writing was mostly upon his side throughout, and 
he often complained that she wrote with a certain 
stiffness and reserve that did not appear in her 
newspaper articles; that the latter were more satis¬ 
factory to him than many of her private letters. 
But matters in this respect mended as the weeks 
passed. 

Finally, Ralph ventured the startling though 
not strictly original remark—he had seen it some¬ 
where, picked it up in some of his reading—that 
“he seemed to have known her a long time— 
always, in fact—in some previous state of exist¬ 
ence, perhaps.” And the “Bee” responded that 
she, too, “ had all the time felt that he was not a 
stranger;” that she seemed irresistibly drawn 
toward him from the first;” and much more, in 
the same strain, that was highly pleasing to Ralph, 
of course. 

Next he volunteered her the information that 
his wife, “ though an excellent woman in her way 
l gunpowder and cannon balls never should force 
him to say any ill of her) was totally unsatisfactory 
to him as a companion ; that he was emphatically 
alone, as far as the higher and nobler elements of 
his being were concerned;” and he was rewarded 
for his confidence by being told in reply that the 
“Beo” “could fully sympathize with him in his 
loneliness, for that her husband was a conceited 

voi,. xl in. —-42. 


prig , and a brute withal, and neglected her shame¬ 
fully, and treated her as an inferior at all times.” 

Then, oh! how Ralph’s sympathies did gush! 
“He knew it! He had felt from the first that 
something of the kind was the case; but they 
must both be strong, and hopeful, and ’wait,” etc. 

Ralph did, once in awhile, ask himself how ho 
would relish it if Mattie were carrying on a cor¬ 
respondence of this nature with a stranger; but lie 
answered it by saying that she would never know 
it, and—well, he declined to discuss it .farther, 
anyway. 

In due time, Ralph again proposed a meeting; 
and this time the “Bee” readily acquiesced. So 
it was arranged that, as the annual Fair of the 
Agricultural Society was to take place in a few 
w*eeks, the interview should take place during 
that time. In the Floral Department of the Agri¬ 
cultural Hall, Ralph was to find the “ Bee ” stand¬ 
ing by one of the north windows, dressed in a 
gray suit and carrying a blue parasol, and with a 
white rose in her hand. Time, second day of the 
fair, 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Never, in the spooneyest period of his adoles¬ 
cence, had Ralph labored longer over the parting 
of his back hair and the tie of his cravat, than he 
did that same second morning of the fair. Mattie 
and the four children (for they were all to go that 
day, rather against Ralph’s wishes—but it didn’t 
matter much) were all ready, and in the carriage 
waiting, the children looking like so many ani¬ 
mated blossoms, with their sparkling eyes, rosy 
cheeks, sunny curls and pretty bright dresses, 
and all chattering and twittering like so many 
thrushes long before he had given the last admir¬ 
ing glance to his image in the mirror, the last 
touch to his collar, and the last caressing stroke to 
his flowing brown beard. 

“ I shall drive right in, and leave the carriage 
standing where you can have a good view of the 
ring,” he said to Mattie, as they neared the fair 
ground; “ and you had better remain there with 
the children this forenoon, and not go through the 
hall till later in the day; the crowd will be less 
then, and I can go with you better.” 

“Oh, never mind me and the children,” Mattie 
replied; “we can take care of ourselves; only, 
some time during the day, you must come around 
and go with me to look at the poultry. I want to 
select some new stock, you know'.” 

How many times Ralph consulted his watch 
that forenoon it would be hard to guess; but when 
it w'arned him that the propitious moment was 
drawing nigh, he entered the Floral Hall, and 
walked, as unconcernedly' as he could, down 
toward the northern window's. 

Yes, there stood a lady in gray. She was look¬ 
ing out of the window, so that he could not see her 
face, but one hand, raised and resting against the 
window' casing, held a white rose; so she must be 
the “ Bee,” of course. 

No! How stupid! That w r as Mattie! What 
had sent her there just at that time? And how 
singular that she should have a white rose! And 
the children—how absurd!—all had white roses! 
What did it mean ? 


J ust then Baby Dimple caught sight of him, and 
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shouted “Pap-pa!” and Mattie turned and looked 
at him. There was a conscious, half-quizzical 
look in her face that told him that her presence 
there was no accident. 

“You here, Mattie?” said he, looking exceed¬ 
ingly foolish. “ Why, I thought—I—didn’t—” 
“Yes, I know,” said Mattie, blushing, “you 
were looking for some one else, perhaps—but 
won’t five roses do better than one?” Then, see¬ 
ing that the shot had taken effect, she went on as 
though nothing was wrong: “ O Ralph! there is a 
lot of Black Spanish out here! Such beauties! 
Go and look at them now, won’t you ? I mean to 
buy a trio. No use of any further bee hunting ,” 
she whispered. “ You’ve found the whole hive!” 

It seemed to Ralph that there was a whole hive 
in his head , as he lifted Baby Dimple in his arms, 
and walked beside Mattie down the hall, without 
comprehending a word of her animated disquisi¬ 
tion on the respective merits of White Leghorns, 
Black Spanish and Brahmas as layers, good 
mothers or as table fowls. 

The only palpable idea in his mind was, that 
Mattie was a perfect little “brick,” to behave 
with so much tact and coolness, instead of making 
a fool of herself, as many women would. 

Not an inkling of the real truth illumined his 
mind all that long afternoon. The “Bee” had 
betrayed him to Mattie, and they had arranged 
between them for her, Mattie, to meet him. That 
was the interpretation he put upon the matter—or, 
stay! perhaps Mattie had intercepted their letters! 
Any how, his feelings were, to say the very least, 
anything but agreeable for the remainder of the 
day. 

That evening, after the children were disposed 
of in their beds, and the mother was made com¬ 
fortable for the night, Ralph and Mattie had an 
explanation. 

“Am I to believe, then,” said Ralph, pausing in 
his troubled walk about the room and confronting 
Mattie, where she sat in her low rocker, looking 
so keenly alive to the painfulness of his position 
that she had quite as much the appearance of 
being the culprit in the case as he, “ am I to be¬ 
lieve that you are the writer of those articles in 
the Farmer and Dairyman —those articles signed 
‘Bee?’” 

“Yes, Ralph,” she answered; and then, as if to 
apologize, she continued: “You see, I never 
should have thought of doing such a thing, but 
for looking over your manuscripts. One day, 
when I had one of them before me, it occurred to 
mo that I could do as well as that, if I only had a 
chance, and I had a mind to try. So, by snatching 
a few minutes at a time—I could think them out 
about my work, you know—whenever I could, I 
wrote the first. It seemed so different when it 
came to be written, though, that I hardly had the 
face to send it to the paper; and I was almost sure 
it would never be printed; but after that was so 
well received, I felt encouraged to keep on. It 
was a kind of recreation, you see.” 

“ But there was no reason why I should have 
been kept in the dark about them,” said Ralph, 
glad that there was something of which he could 
complain. “ You read all of mine beforo they 


were published, you might have been as open with 
mo, I think.” 

“Yes, but you know, Ralph, you ridiculed the 
idea of my being able to write; and I felt a trifle 
hurt about it, and then—well, I think you have 
not been quite open with me, Ralph, in all things.” 

Ralph dropped his head and continued his 
walk. 

“And those letters!” he said, with an effort, 
after waiting in the hope that she would introduce 
the subject of them; for he was determined to 
have a full and decisive overhauling of the whole 
matter, and know at once, and for all, just in what 
degree he stood committed in her judgment. 

“Oh, those letters!” she interrupted, eagerly; 
“ I know nothing about them, I am glad to say. I 
had nothing to do with them save the first short 
note in reply to your first—Augusta wrote all the 
others.” 

“Augusta?” he repeated, immensely relieved, 
for “conceited prig,” “brute,” etc., etc., had been 
rankling in his mind for sometime. They sounded 
so Like Augusta; and he did hope Mattie did not 
think quite so meanly of him as that. 

“Yes,” Mattie continued, “ Gusty happened to 
come here the very day I got your second letter, 
and without considering very much about it, I let 
her read it. You see, I intended then to confess 
the whole to you in a little while, and should have 
done so, but for her—she said it was too good a 
chance to teach you a lesson. There was nothing 
so good for a man when he had started out to 
make a fool of himself as to help him along with 
it, till he had gone far enough and then bring him 
up short in it. Those were her words, Ralph—you 
know how she is always rating you for what she 
calls your self-conceit; and she said she would 
like to take some of it out of you. She wanted 
me to propose to correspond with you; and when 
I told her that I couldn’t, and wouldn’t, she said 
then she would—she lives so convenient to the 
office of the paper, you know, that she could 
arrange all that with the editor without difficulty— 
and so, after awhile, I consented, more for the/uit 
of the thing than anything else. I only stipulated 
that she should burn your letters as soon as she 
had read them, and never tell me one word of 
their contents. You see,” she went on, in answer 
to Ralph’s look of inquiry, hesitating and looking 
down at the same time, “ I didn’t know what you 
might be led on to say^-I knew that your mind 
wasn’t—” (Ralph winced) “I didn’t know but 
you might be betrayed into saying something that 
you would regret sometime, and that it would be 
better for me not to know; and I knew that 
Gusty, although she pretends to scold you, is 
wliolly devoted to you, so that anything you 
might say would be perfectly safe with her.” 

“ But had you no curiosity?” Ralph asked. 
“Lots!” Mattie replied, laughing. “That was 
why I made her promise to bum the letters and 
not tell me. I was afraid that I might sometime 
coax it out of her, in spite of my better judg^ 
ment” 

“ And do you actually know nothing of wha* 
those letters contained?” asked Ralph, intensely 
relieved. “Hasn’t Gusty told you anything?'' 
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and he thought of the many disparaging things 
he had written of this staunch, true little woman 
and for which he now felt almost capable of cutting 
off the hand that had done it and spurning it from 
him. 

“ Only one thing,” replied Mattie, smiling, in 
spite of herself, “and that, she said, amused her 
so much that she must tell me. She said that you 
said that it ‘seemed as though you must have 
known her for a long time—far back in the past,* 
or something like that. She said she could hardly 
refrain from answering that she had a very dis¬ 
tinct recollection of you in bibs and a species of 
underclothing which she would, not designate, 
whether you really remembered her or not.” 

Ralph sat with his head bowed, whistling softly 
and thoughtfully for a while, his fingers pulling 
at his beard, and then he said, with a half laugh: 
“ Well, every man must be a fool once in his life, 
I suppose. Better now than later, perhaps.” 

And now, if any one supposes that I am going 
on to tell all that was said between them in regard 
to this foolish affair, they are mistaken. I might 
“ point the moral,” and enlarge upon the foolish¬ 
ness and 8infulness of prizing only that which is 
beyond our reach and, probably, above our deserts, 
while we overlook, or neglect, or undervalue the 
blessings which surround us in our daily walk; 
but I shall do no such thing, for I have made my 
story quite long enough; and shall only add that, 
from that time forth, Ralph better appreciated his 
bright little wife, and that, like the heroes and 
heroines in the old nursery tales, “they lived 
happy ever after.” 


FROM A WIFE’S HISTORY. 


BY IS ADO BE ROGERS, 


{Concluded.) 


A ND so, after much discussion, it was de¬ 
cided before they returned to their homes. 
“Most faithfully did Annie care for 
Henry during his illness, and it is in a great mea¬ 
sure to her that we are indebted for his restoration 
to health and strength, and as anything that would 
weigh upon her mind would retard her recovery 
more than half a dozen physical causes, we must 
carefully guard against anything that she might 
construe into indifference,” said Mr. Willis, medi¬ 
tatively, and accordingly he took care that Henry 
carried some little present to her every day; a vase 
of flowers, or a plate of fruit, and many things of 
no cost whatever, but speaking to her of her 
husband’s thoughtful tenderness, and, therefore, 
enough. 

Mrs. Allen remained with her daughter a few 
days, and when she thought her presence no longer 
necessary, she left her, with a competent woman 
to attend to the household duties apd, with 
Henry’s assistance, to care for Annie. 

She soon noticed that he did not anticipate her 
wants, as she had done for him, but, “ it is men’s 
way,” she thought. 

“ Henry, I should like some water,” she said, 
one day, as he sat reading in her room. 

He rose and handed her a glass that the woman 


had brought in a couple of hours before. She 
could not drink it, and, after tasting it, she placed 
it upon the table beside her bed. She was aston¬ 
ished. She was not in the habit of remembering 
what she did for others, but she could not help 
knowing how particular she had been that only 
the freshest water should be offered to him. 

She waited a few minutes, while he sat carelessly 
looking out of the window, and then said: “ Henry, 
I would like a glass of cold water, if you please, 
this has been in the room for some time.” 

He went to the door and called to the woman 
who was busy in the kitchen to bring some water. 

“Whydon’t he get it himself?” muttered the 
woman, “ as if I didn’t have enough to do without 
waiting upon him! I guess by the time he drinks 
that he’ll think it is cheaper to wait upon himself,” 
and she filled a glass from a pail that had been 
standing near the stove for several hours and gave 
it to him. 

It was warm enough to be nauseating, but 
Henry went back to his seat without noticing the 
look of disappointment that passed over her pale 
face. It was only a trifle, to be sure, but it savored 
of indifference. 

“ For a long time after we were married, when¬ 
ever James entered the room where I was he 
always looked up with a smile; after a while he 
ceased to do so. It was a very little matter, but 
you don’t know how badly I felt,” said a lady of 
my acquaintance, some years ago. Hers was no 
selfish and exacting nature, but she had given her 
youth, beauty and tenderest affection to him, and 
to her that smile had expressed so much, and the 
pain which she experienced when its light was 
withdrawn can be understood only by similar 
natures. 

Annie turned her face away that he might not 
see the tears that would escape in spite of all her 
efforts to control them. It is because I am so 
weak that I feel so,” she kept saying to herself. 
“ I ought to be ashamed to cry about such a trifle 
when he has been so thoughtful all through my 
illness. The room is filled with the odor of bou¬ 
quets now which he has brought me, and this is 
the first time that he has been careless, too.” 

Poor little Annie! console yourself with such 
reflections if you can, but it was the first time 
that anything had been required of him. 

Annie recovered her strength very slowly. It 
seemed as though every time anything was re¬ 
quired of Henry it was performed in such a care¬ 
less and indifferent manner that it was with diffi¬ 
culty that she could restrain her tears until he 
was gone. I have no sympathy for the self-willed 
woman who bursts into tears for the purpose of 
carrying her point in the absence of a better argu¬ 
ment, and thus sacrifices a judgment superior to 
her own by trampling reason into the dust; but 
the young wife whose ignorance and inexperience 
concerning the ways of the world has led her to 
believe that her husband would never differ from 
the devoted lover, weeping in silence and solitude 
over the discovery that her idol is broken and 
neglect and indifference are slowly crowding their 
Unwelcome forms upon the altar consecrated to 
love and tenderness, is an unpleasant picture to 
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contemplate. Had it not been for the little tokens 
of remembrance which he continued to bring 
each day, Annie might have imagined that he was 
growing less fond of her, but she always glanced 
at the well-filled vases to reassure herself and 
attributed it all to her own weakness, and con¬ 
soled herself with the thought that it would all 
seem right again when she became strong. 

44 I shall be glad when you are able to be about 
the house again,” Henry said one day. “I am 
tired of such housekeeping. Nothing is in order; 
and the dinners are never to my liking.” 

Now the real grounds of complaint which Henry 
had against the housekeeper were, that she did not 
make'his convenience the sole object and aim for 
which she lived. She did not take the trouble to 
ask him what kind of flavoring he preferred in 
his pudding, nor whether she should, bake mince 
or apple pies, and was guiky of various other 
offences quite as criminal. 

Accordingly, as soon as Annie thought she 
could endure it, and before she was really able to 
do so, she dismissed the woman and resumed her 
household duties; but she had never been strong 
since Henry’s illness; and with the additional 
care of her child, her strength was tasked to the 
utmost to keep the house in the exact order to 
which it was accustomed; but he never seemed 
to realize that there was any reason why she should 
take fewer steps for him. 

She was sitting in an upper room one day, where 
she often sat with her babe and her sewing, be¬ 
cause it overlooked the street along which he 
passed on his way home, when Henry came home 
much earlier than usual. 

44 We were not very busy to-day, and I thought 
I might as well come home,” he said, throwing 
down his newspaper, and taking the baby from 
her and tossing him about the room. 

What a relief it was! Annie sat watching the 
strong arms almost enviously as they carried the 
little one about without minding his weight any 
more than a feather, while her own ached so that 
she could hardly hold him. 

44 Just bring my slippers up, Annie, and I’ll sit 
here awhile; this room seems so refreshing after 
coming from the hot, dusty street.” 

Annie departed in search of the desired articles; 
but only the weak and tired mother who drags 
herself about to perform her part in the domestic 
economy, because she knows that her husband’s 
resources will not permit him to procure help 
without exercising a more rigid economy in some 
other direction, knows how wearily she climbed 
the steps with those slipper*. 

By that time, Henry had ulayed with the babe 
a* long as he cared to, and he gave him back to 
the mother’s tired arms, savNng: 44 We will have 
tea earlier than usual to-night, Annie; I may want 
to take a walk afterward.” 

“ I don’t think I am quite so strong as I used to 
be, Henry,” she said, faintly, lingering near the 
door before descending to the kitchen. 

“No, of course not; you couldn’t expect to be, 
with that great heavy boy,” he said, carelessly 
unfolding liis paper and sitting down by the open 
window. 


44 1 will put the baby in his crib and leave him 
with you while I am preparing tea,” she said. 

It was not long before the little one missed his 
mother’s presence and began to fret. Henry paid 
no attention to it, until the noise disturbed him, 
and then he went to the door and called Annie to 
come and get him. Again Annie wearily ascended 
the stairs, and, carrying the child down, she finish 
setting the table with him in her arms. 

Well would it have been for Annie if the delu¬ 
sion which had cast its sunshine over her married 
life could have lasted forever. During the first 
year, when she was well and strong, she had never 
noticed that it was only her feet that had always 
been ready to run upon willing errands, and she 
never realized how constantly she had waited 
upon him, until her strength had been so reduced • 
that every extra errand which he called upon her 
for seemed like a direct taxation. 

No person can wear a mask forever, and no 
great fraud can stand the test of time; and sooner 
or later must every person’s character be revealed 
in its true light. 

Old Mr. Willis determined to spend a few weeks 
among the hills of New England with the friends 
of his boyhood, and very soon after his departure 
Annie began to miss the little presents which had 
always reassured her of her husband’s unceasing 
devotion, whenever little acts of negligence and 
carelessness had shaken her faith in his infalli¬ 
bility. No more lovely bouquets, put together 
with a clumsy hand, perhaps, but speaking to her 
in the language of affectionate tenderness, and 
just as precious as though an artist’s hand had 
culled them, found their way to the vases in the 
little sitting-room. 

She missed these little tokens sadly; and one 
evening, when he had been unusually exacting, 
she said: 44 1 fear you are not so fond of me as you 
used to be, Henry. It has been a long time since 
you brought me any flowers, and you know that 
you used to bring them every day.” 

44 Nonsense /” he replied. 44 1 brought them just 
to humor father; he was always bringing in 
handsful of trash for me to bring to you; partly, I 
suppose, because he thought you young enough 
to care for such things, and partly because he was 
childish himself.” 

44 You don't mean to tell me that it is to him that 
I am indebted for all the little tokens that have 
made me so happy, and which I have prized so 
much!” she exclaimed, in a tone of utter astonish¬ 
ment and incredulity, and with the look of one 
who is suddenly threatened with some great 
calamity. 

44 And you don’t mean to tell me that you really 
thought that I had been gathering flowers all sum¬ 
mer like a school-bov, do you?” he asked. 

44 But the other little presents that I have re¬ 
ceived originated with you, surely? Don’t tell 
me that I have been entirely deceived, Henry,’ 
she said, pleadingly. “You bought the parasol, 
and the vases, and that lovely sash. Only tell me 
that some of them were your gilts.” 

44 Why, Annie, you are almost childish,” nf* 
said. “What difference does it make who sent 
them, as long as you have them? You remind 
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me of a child that refuses to drink because some 
other than its mother offers it.” 

Annie made no reply. She went out and sat 
alone under the shadow of the maples until the 
deepening twilight darkened around her, but a 
deeper gloom had settled upon her heart. The 
crickets chirrupped in the grass, the katydids sang 
in the trees overhead and the night-birds whistled 
in the distant grove, just as they had done before, 
when her heart was light and beat in joyous 
unison with nature’s melody; but she heard them 
not There was a deep, crushing pain at her 
heart, and she felt as though all the light, and 
poetry, and music had suddenly been shut out of 
her life, leaving only a dark and gloomy reality. 
For more than an hour she sat there, vainly trying 
to persuade herself that she really was childish, 
and that it was unwomanly to care so much for the 
manifestation of her husband’s regard, but the 
living facts were before her, and she could not 
ignore their existence. She knew that she was 
devoting herself with untiring zeal, wearing her 
life away in his service, and she knew that it 
would cost him but very little to give her the 
happiness of his appreciation. 

After a while she heard him calling, “ Annie, 
the baby is awake.” She arose and went in. 

“ When will you cease to care for such trifles, 
Annie?” he asked, as she passed him without 
speaking and took up her child. 

“ When I cease to care for you,” she said, bit¬ 
terly, as she pressed her babe to her bosom, with 
the thought that Ac, at least , was just what he 
seemed, her own precious child. 

“ Oonfound the women!” muttered Henry. 
“ There’s no understanding them. I never knew 
Annie to have the sulks before. If it was a new 
bonnet that she was pouting for, I could Compre¬ 
hend it.” 

Annie went about her household duties the next 
morning as usual. Everything was in the same 
exact order, the toast had that same shade of 
brown that suited his fancy, the coffee the same 
delicious taste and flavor; and if Annie scarcely 
tasted her food, and looked paler and graver than 
usual, her husband did not notice it, but the 
buoyancy of her step was gone, and the bird-like 
music of her voice was changed for more-subdued 
and quiet tones, as she hushed her child to slum¬ 
ber. I am not going to tell how she pined away 
and died, leaving her little one to grow to man¬ 
hood without a mother’s tender care and guiding 
influence, for Annie was not one of that kind. 
She felt that the child had claims upon her which 
she could not lightly set aside. 

“Precious darling,” she would say, “what 
would his mother do without him?” and had 
every other blessing been removed, she would 
have clung to life for his sake alone. 

So far she had done everything for her husband’s 
comfort and convenience that a loving heart could 
suggest without a thought of duty; that which 
could contribute to his happiness had been her 
pleasure, but before another year had passed, she 
was doing him the same service from a sense of 
duty. 

Many, very many times, the old longing for 


tenderness, and sympathy, and appreciation, came 
surging back to her heart with an almost over¬ 
whelming force, and she would exert herself to 
the utmost to perform some extra service for him, 
in the hope of calling forth some word of praise 
or commendation, but he always received presents 
which had cost her weeks of patient labor, in the 
same matter-of-fact kind of a way that he sat down 
to his dinner; and in time she gave it up entirely 
and devoted herself to her children with all the 
unbounded love of her generous nature. 

When Mr. Willis came home, he called to see 
Annie and the baby. How glad she was to see his 
genial face again. 

“ You didn’t forget me, father. I knew you 
wouldn’t,” she said, as he displayed the little pre¬ 
sents which he had brought; toys for the baby, 
and a real sensible book for Annie, which he said 
not one woman in a dozen would read, because it 
contained more sense than fashion. 

“ Let me thank you for the many little presents 
which you have sent me,” she said, opening a 
drawer half filled with faded bouquets. “They 
have made me very happy, and I would not have 
you think I have been ungrateful because I never 
expressed my thanks before.” 

“Sacred shadow of goodness , child! Who in 
creation told you that I sent all that trash?” 

“ I learned it from Henry,” she said. 

He looked at her attentively for a moment and 
he saw it all, and Annie felt that she stood in the 
presence of the only living person that fully under¬ 
stood her. 

“Annie,” he said, u when the beggar passes by 
the rich man’s door and sees the petted house-dog 
turn away from food that he would be glad and 
thankful to receive, he wonders why it is that life 
and health-giving food should be spurned by a 
brute when human beings are suffering for the 
want of it. Just so we find it all through life; and 
we are continually asking why our lives must be 
robbed of their beauty, and poetry, and sunshine, 
and forbidden to wear that which is beautiful and 
lovely, when beauty and loveliness would only 
add to its happiness without marring its useful¬ 
ness. But so it is; and we must take life as it is, 
and not as it should be, and when we have par¬ 
ticularly set our hearts upon one source of happi¬ 
ness, and it fails, we must not sink by the way, 
but cultivate another. Henry is my eldest, and 
my pride, but I am not insensible to his faults, 
and knowing that you have a keener sensitiveness 
than most women, I would not have you wounded. 
Henry is not very demonstrative, but he knows 
perfectly well that he is happier with you than he 
would be with any other. But have a care that 
you do not wear yourself out before your time, 
but preserve your health and strength that you 
may live to be a blessing to your family.” 

Four years passed away, and two happy, win¬ 
some boys played about the house and a lovely 
little daughter slumbered in the crib. Henry had 
never seemed to consider that any care of the 
children rightfully devolved upon him, or that she 
had less time to devote to his especial convenience 
on account of her additional cares. She soothed 
and watched the little ones through long, restless 
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nights, while he enjoyed the healthful refresh¬ 
ment of nnbroken slumber, and then in the mom-! 
ing called upon her to take steps for him which 
he was far better able to take for himself. 

But this conduct was slowly developing an ele¬ 
ment in Annie’s nature very dangerous to the 
absolute monarchy which he had set up for him¬ 
self. 

He came in one day after her preparations for 
dinner were all made, and she had commenced 
the ironing, rocking with her foot the crib con¬ 
taining the teething and fretful baby, or stopping 
her work to take it in her arms when it would not 
remain quiet. 

“ Annie,” he said, seating himself in an easy 
chair on the porch and lighting a segar. “ I want 
my favorite pudding for dinner.” 

“ It will take some time to make it,” she an¬ 
swered. “ Will you take the baby and keep her 
there in the cool, fresh air while I am about 
it?” 

“Oh, put her in the crib,” he said. “This is 
about all the leisure time that I shall have to-day, 
and I don’t want to be bothered. It is different 
with you, you know. You cannot keep busy all 
the time, because you are obliged to stop and take 
the baby often enough to keep you from getting 
tired, and it keeps your work from becoming 
monotonous.” 

“ Father, I am tired of chopping wood,” said a 
boy, after spending several hours at this boyish 
exercise. 

“ Well, my son, I don’t wish to be at all hard 
with you; if you are tired chopping wood you may 
split rails /” replied the indulgent parent. 

And this is very much the same relation that 
ordinary labor bears to taking care of a fretful 
child. 

Annie went to put the little one down, but it 
clung to her neck with a moaning cry; and as it 
pressed its fevered cheek against her own, all the 
mother’s tenderness was roused. 

“To which do I owe the strongest duty?” she 
asked herself. “To the helpless child or the 
selfish man?” 

And the spirit of justice answered: “ If I see fit 
to deny myself, to sacrifice my own comfort and 
convenience to add to his enjoyment, it is my 
privilege to do so; but my helpless children have 
claims upon me which I have no right to disre- 
gard.” 

She brought her low rocking-chair out upon the 
porch into the cool, blossom-scented air, and 
rocked and soothed the little one until it was 
lulled into a quiet and refreshing slumber. It 
was then too late to make the pudding, and she 
prepared the dinner without it. 

“ Why. Annie, this is only a common rice pud¬ 
ding! Where is the one that I ordered?” he 
asked, after tasting that which she had prepared 
before he came. 

“ I did not make it,” she said. 

“ Did not make it /” he echoed, in astonishment. 

“ And why not, may I ask?” 

“ Because I could not without neglecting my 
child, which I could not conscientiously do,” she 
answered. 


“ Do you mean to tell me that my wishes are to 
be made a secondary consideration in my own 
house, and my children preferred before me?” he 
asked, sternly. 

“I shall not neglect my duty to you to give 
them more than their due; neither will I neglect 
a sick child .to minister to the unimportant 
wishes of a strong man,” she said, quietly but 
firmly. 

Henry was silent with amazement. He cast 
occasional furtive glances toward her,' and even 
went so far as to place his hand upon her head 
before he went away, to see if it was not heated by 
fever. 

“Father,” he said, soon after he reached the 
store, “is there any insanity in Annie’s family?” 

I “Not as far back as my knowledge extends. 

I But why do you ask ?” 

“Annie has acted very strangely to-day, and 
manifested a disposition entirely foreign to her 
, nature. You know that she is not one of the kind 
that takes tantrums. I never knew her to be at 
all unreasonable, with one exception, and that 
was while you were in New England. It was 
just because I told her that I did not gather all 
those flowers that you had been sending her.” 

“ Ah, my son, I fear that you inflicted a deeper 
wound than you knew, and which your conduct 
since has not been of a nature to heal. Now tell 
me just what Annie did.” 

“She acted very strangely.” 

“Well, what did she do? Perhaps your own 
acts had something to do with it” 

“No, I gave her no reason for such strange 
behavior.” 

And all Mr. Willis’s questioning could not elicit 
the real nature of the difficulty; so he walked over 
to his son’s residence, determined to inquire for 
himself. 

“Are you well, Annie?” he asked, anxiously, 
as he took the boys upon his knee and looked in¬ 
quiringly at the mother. 

“ Quite well, I thank you,” said Annie, some¬ 
what puzzled at his manner. 

“ You look well enough, only somewhat tired 
and worn. Nothing serious, I hope? Henry 
thought you were ill. What made him think 
so?” 

Annie smiled at the construction which her hus¬ 
band had put upon her conduct. 

“Perhaps I have been a little wilful, father,” 
she said; “ but I will tell you all about it” And 
she did so. 

“ Good / good!” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
jumping up and tossing the little girl up among 
the flowers. “ Henry thought you were crazy! 
No wonder he wouldn’t tell me what the matter 
was, the precious rogue! Get crazy again, Annie, 
and stay so if you want to; I’ll be responsible for 
the damages!" Stick to it. Take care of the little 
ones. Henry is old enough and knows enough to 
take care of himself . So do you take care of your¬ 
self and the children, and then you will all be 
cared for.” 

“ Henry, are you totally , hopelessly blind?” asked 
Mr. Willis, after returning to the store. “Will 
nothing less than a miracle open your eyes to the 
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fact that you are forfeiting the esteem and aliena¬ 
ting the affections of one of the purest, truest and 
noblest women that ever blessed the home of a 
mortal man?” 

A sudden feeling of apprehension seized Henry. 

44 You don’t anticipate anything serious, do you, 
father?” he said. 

“Serious/” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
sternly. “Do you call it *nothing serious ’ to 
wreck the happiness, blight the life and sadden 
the heart of the truest woman that ever graced 
God’s footstool?” 

44 1 am sure I never meant to do so,” Henry an¬ 
swered, awed by the unusual earnestness of his 
father’s manner. 

44 No, you never meant to; you never thought of 
it; but, Henry, for Heaven’s sake do think. I 
know that you are well aware of the fact that her 
presence is indispensable to your happiness; but 
what return have you given for her generous, 
self-sacrificing devotion? Have your sympathies 
soothed her sorrows, lessened her cares and light¬ 
ened her labors? Have you been faithful to the 
promises and true to the arguments by which you 
induced her to take the rash step which com¬ 
mitted her happiness to your keeping forever? 
Have you even borne your share of the domestic 
burdens which belong to every household? Are 
you perfectly sure that she never looks hopelessly, 
longingly back to the time when her life was 
separate and free from yours, and the cares of the 
wife and mother were but vague mists of the 
future? In reality, such hearts as Annie’s know 
no change. If your own conduct had not wrought 
it, she would meet you at the door to-day with the 
same lovelight in her eyes, and welcome upon her 
lips, that she did through the first summer of 
your marriage. But how is it now? Think, I 
beseech you, Henry, and if in any remote and un¬ 
fathomed corner of your heart there is one chord of 
sympathy and tenderness that can be made to 
vibrate, go home to your true and unselfish wife, 
and try to win back the love that you have so 
thoughtlessly periled.” 

Mr. Willis withdrew from the private office in 
which Henry was writing, and left his son to his 
own reflections. The father’s words had awakened 
a train of thought that was entirely new to him. 
For once, the better feelings of his nature were 
aroused, and memories painful and bitter crowded 
upon him. He sat down by an open window, 
and, leaning his head upon his hands, abandoned 
himself to unpleasant recollections. He remem¬ 
bered occasions when Annie’s dark, soul-lit eyes 
had been fixed upon his face with a sad, pleading 
expression which he did not understand, and 
when he thought of it now, he wondered that his 
heart, wrapped as it was in his own unthinking 
selfishness, had not melted beneath the gaze. 

44 Had he really forfeited her esteem and confi¬ 
dence ? Did she no longer look upon him with the 
old time love and tenderness ? There certainly was 
a change in her manner since that first year; but 
he had never given it any other construction then 
that she was older and more womanly; but could 
it be that she was performing all the duties of the 
true and faithful wife from a mere sense of duty, 


with her life, as far as he was concerned, as bar¬ 
ren ad the sunscorched sands of Sahara, with her 
children to bloom as the only bright oases in the 
desolate desert? Perhaps her love for him was 
already beyond recall.” The thought filled him 
with a strange feeling of jealous tenderness. 

44 1 will begin the work of reconciliation this 
very hour!” he exclaimed, starting up impul¬ 
sively and hurrying homeward. 

Annie was busy with her ironing when he 
arrived, and he stood at the door unobserved, 
watching the 44 angel of the household,” as he 
mentally called her, as she ran the iron over the 
snowy clothes, and neatly and carefully folded the 
little garments. She wore a simple calico dress, 
prettily and tastefully made, a tidy-looking apron 
and faultless color. r Her hair hung in wavy curls, 
fastened back from her pure, sweet face with a 
narrow ribbon, and ornamented by a single bud, 
which she had broken from the bush growing by 
the door. 

Truly it was a picture that an artist’s eye might 
love to gaze upon. The snug little room in per¬ 
fect order, the wife busy with her domestic duties, 
and the husband, a type of manly strength and 
beauty, gazing lovingly and admiringly at the 
pretty girlish figure before him. 

44 Ironing yet, Annie?” he said; when, as if by 
some magnetic influence, made aware of his pre¬ 
sence, she turned her face toward him. He ad¬ 
vanced toward her, and, placing his arm around 
her waist, drew her to a seat upon his knee, say¬ 
ing: 44 You look tired, dear; sit down and rest 
yourself!” 

She looked into his face with an expression of 
suprise and inquiry. 

44 1 have come, Annie,” he said, 44 to acknow¬ 
ledge myself the selfish cause of the only stem 
word that has ever passed between us.” 

The unlooked-for concession, the unexpected 
caress and unusual tenderness of his manner, and, 
above all, the sudden conviction that love and 
sympathy were not mere delusive dreams of the 
past, were too much for her self-possession, and 
leaning her head upon his shoulder, she sobbed 
for a few moments so violently that Henry was 
frightened. 

“Don’t, Annie,” he said; “don’t bring me to 
any deeper realization of my own unworthiness.” 
And then, when her agitation had somewhat sub¬ 
sided, he said: “I have never been insensible to 
your excellence, Annie; my fault has been in 
always receiving and never giving. All the re¬ 
quirements of my own nature were fixlly satisfied, 
and I lived on, unconscious of the existence of a 
purer, more refined and etherial element in yours 
that was slowly famishing for the sustenance that 
I so selfishly yet so ignorantly withheld; but if 
you can only give me back the love and confidence 
that I know that I have justly forfeited, I promise 
that this shadow never shall darken your life 
again.” 

“The lamb hath conquered the lion,” thought 
old Mr. Willis, as he walked up the shaded path 
that evening, and saw Henry amusing the infant, 
while Annie busied herself with her household 
duties, and when she met him, as she always did, 
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with a glad, welcoming smile, he added, as he saw 
the holy, happy light in her eyes, 44 At last the 
troubled waters are at rest.” And so let them 
rest, until the constant flight of happy years shall 
have opened the gateway of eternity. 


FARMER BRILL’S NEW PLEASURE.* 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


F ARMER BRILL had been a hard-working, 
industrious man, and now, in his later 
years, he was eqjoying the fruit of his well- 
directed toil; but not in the large measure that 
might have been his if he had known how to get 
the most from his possessions. The farmer had 
worked narrowly all his life, and now he was try¬ 
ing to eryoy himself narrowly, still hoping to find 
pleasure in receiving instead of giving. He did 
feel less kindly toward his neighbors than he 
should have felt, for he had never been so kind 
and helpful toward them as he should have been, 
and the consequence was that a great deal of cold¬ 
ness and ill-will lay between him and some of 
these neighbors. The origin of this ill-will could 
be traced, in most instances, to some denial of a 
service or favor asked in bygone time. Farmer 
Brill was a staunch believer in the doctrine of self- 
help ; he asked no favors, and gave none, except 
grudgingly and with a bad grace. And yet, hid¬ 
den away down in his heart and covered over by 
selfishness and the love of gain, was an element 
of kindness that often stirred his nature, and tried 
to assert itself in action. 

The former sat in his shady porch one lovely 
autumn day, trying to enjoy himself. His fields 
had been reaped, and his barns held the treasures 
of golden grain which the generous earth had 
given him. All around him bent fruit-laden 
branches, and the air was musical with bees 
gathering honey for his hives. But, somehow, he 
was not happy. A neighbor rode past, and bowed 
to him coldly. 

“ Miserable fellow!” said the farmer in his heart. 
“ I can’t bear the sight of him.” 

Another went by, and the farmer turned his 
head so that no sign of recognition might pass be¬ 
tween them. He knew this man to be in trouble, 
and he never cared to have anything to do with 
men in difficulties, they were apt to want help or 
favors, and to be offended when denied them. 

Then the voice of a child called to him from the 
road: “ Can’t I have some apples, Mr. Brill?” 

“No, you can’t!” growled the farmer. “Off 
with you! I don’t believe in beggars.” 

Tho last sentence was spoken to himself, half in 
excuse and half in repentance for the selfishness 
and ill-nature he had betrayed. 

Farmer Brill did not feel any more comfortable 
after this. The frightened look of the child, as he 
added a threatening gesture to his hard speech, 
remained with him, and he could not shut it from 
his eyes, turn them which way he would. Nor 
did he see them less distinctly when he shut his 
eyes and hung his chin upon his breast Just 
how long he had remained in this attitude the 


• From the Metropolitan. 


farmer could not say, when a click from tho latch 
on the gate caused him to look up, and he saw a 
little woman in plain attire advancing up the walk. 
She was a stranger, and yet there was something 
familiar about her. The freedom and plainness 
of speech with which she at once addressed him 
did not so much surprise as shame the farmer. 

“ It was not well of thee, friend Brill, to denv 
with harsh words, the request of a child. Thy 
trees are laden with fruit, and the ground is 
covered with thy unused abundance. Thee might 
have given the child one little apple.” 

The woman stood with her calm, accusing eyes 
fixed on the farmer’s face; they seemed to pene¬ 
trate his soul, and to read his very thoughts. 

“ No, it was not well of thee, friend Brin,” she 
repeated. 

“ I begging,” answered the former, rallying 

himself 

“ That was not common begging, • and thee 
knows it,” replied the stranger. 

“ The chUd’s father should have had fruit on his 
own trees. But he was too idle to plant them, and 
now his children go begging of his neighbors.” 

“ That is not his children’s fault. If the poor 
little ones are hungry for apples, and thee has 
more than thee can use, why shah thee not be a 
better father in regard for them than he who is of 
their own flesh and blood? Would thee not give 
thy own children apples?” 

“My own children! That is another thing. I 
have taken care of my own children.” 

“ The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
and all we are His children,” answered the little 
woman. “ He gives in charge to some His broad 
grain fields and fruitful orchards, that they may 
fill barns and storehouses, and lay up food for the 
hungry and seed for the sower, so that His people 
die not for lack of bread. Does thee think that thy 
trees bear fruit and thy fields give their harvests 
for thee alone? If thee does, thee has not under¬ 
stood the ways of God with men.” 

The former did not reply. He was dumb in the 
presence of the stranger; dumb because of sudden 
convictions, and a new light breaking into his soul 
that blinded and bewildered him. 

“ Thee has thought and cared only for thyself 
and for thy own until now,” said his visitor, “ but 
there is a truer and a better life before thee. Thee 
must grow broader and more generous. Thee 
must become a giver instead of only a receiver ot 
good things. Thee must learn the meaning of that 
wise saying, 4 To give is to live.’ Will thee not go 
with me?” 

And the little woman turned from the porch. 
Farmer Brill rising and following her. | 

41 Thee must bring a basket of apples with thee. ' | 

said the woman, pausing at the gate. j 

The farmer filled a great basket, and took it on 
his arm. 

44 It is so kind of you, sir!” said the weary - 
looking woman in whose poor little home he set 
down the basket. And her grateful looks and 
tones sent to his heart a feeling of warmth and 
pleasure, purer and deeper than he had known for 
a long, long time. 

44 Thee understands, now,” said his companion. 
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as they left the cottage, what a true, sweet life thee 
may live, if thee will. God has given thee of His 
earthly bounties more than a hundred-fold beyond I 
thy own needs, and leisure to care for thy neigh- I 
bors, and health in thy declining years. And yet, 
thee is not happy. Why? Thee is still trying to 
live for thyself alone.” 

The words of the speaker died on Farmer Brill's 
ears; and at the same instant another voice 
roused him to another presence. It was that of 
his wife. 

“ How sound asleep you were, Andrew! I don’t 
like to have you sleep so heavily in the daytime. 
It isn’t good.” 

The farmer started up with a bewildered air. 

“ Why, Andrew! What ails you? What have 
you been dreaming about?” 

“ Oh! it was a dream! Yes, I see. Dreams are 
strange things.” 

And the farmer settled himself back in his chair, 
and dropped his chin upon his bosom, not to sleep 
again, for he was very wide-awake now, but to 
ponder on what he had heard from the lips of the 
monitor, who had come to him in a vision. 

As his wife went back into the house, Farmer 
Brill heard the sound of a horse’s feet in the road, 
and looking up saw one of his neighbors a little 
way off. It was now over five years since he had 
denied some trifling favor to this man, and there 
had been coldness between them ever since. At 
sight of him the farmer had an uncomfortable 
feeling, and dropped his eyes, intending not to see 
him. But this only made him feel the more un¬ 
comfortable. So, with a self-compelling effort, he 
rose from his seat, and, walking out through the 
gate that opened upon the road, met his neighbor, 
saying in as cordial a tone as he could intro¬ 
duce into his voice: “Good morning, Mr. Hol¬ 
den.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Brill,” returned the neigh¬ 
bor, a little surprised at this unusual friendliness. 
He drew up his horse, and leaning down took the 
farmer's offered hand. 

“ How is Mrs. Holden?” 

“ Well, thank you! And how is Mrs. Brill ?” 

“ Hearty for one of her years.” 

“ And your own health ?” 

“Can’t complain. A little stiff with rheuma¬ 
tism, sometimes; but I suppose I ought to be 
thankful that my limbs are not all twisted out of 
shape like poor John Gardner’s. By the way, how 
is Gardner?” 

“Very badly off,” replied the neighbor, with 
pity in his voice. “Has not been able to do a 
day’s work these two months.” 

“Is that so? Poor fellow!” Farmer Brill 
dropped his eye to the ground and stood thinking. 
And then the words he had heard in his dream 
began repeating themselves in his thoughts. 

“He gives to some his broad grain fields and 
fruitful orchards, that they may fill bams and 
storehouses, and lay up food for the hungry and 
seed for the sower, that his people die not for lack 
of bread. God has given thee of His earthly 
bounties more than a hundred-fold beyond thy 
own need, and leisure to care for thy neighbors, 
and health in thy declining years. And yet thee 


is not happy, for thee is still trying to live for thy¬ 
self alone.” 

“ How does he live?” asked the farmer, raising 
his eyes from the ground and looking up int6 his 
neighbor’s face. 

“ His family would have suffered in many ways, 
and his children gone often hungry to bed, if some 
of us had not looked after him.” 

“ I had no idea it was so bad,” said the farmer. 
“ Hungry children! I can’t stand that. I must 
go and see him.” 

“ I wish you would. It’s a real case of charity.” 

'‘I’ll go right off,” said the former, turning 
away and going back into the house. 

“I wonder what’s come over the old man?” 
So the neighbor mused as he rode away. “ Hope 
he is not going to die. I always thought he had a 
tender place somewhere in his heart if one only 
knew how to find it. He was a right generous 
sort of a fellow when a young man, but he was 
thrifty, and thrift seemed to harden him.” 

Half an hour afterward Farmer Brill drove off 
in his light wagon. There was a marvelous change 
in the expression of his fine old face. His eyes 
had a new luster in them, and the kindlier temper 
of his blood was softening and warming all the 
hard lines that had compressed themselves alx>ut 
his mouth, and cut down rigidly between his 
brows, giving them a nobler and deeper human 
sentiment. In his wagon was a bag of flour, a 
bushel of potatoes, a side of bacon, and twenty 
pounds of salt pork, beside corn meal and apples. 

When Farmer Brill returned, his heart was so 
light that it gave a new buoyancy to his body, and 
instead of moping about or sitting half-stupidly in 
his arm-chair, he went bustling in and out in a 
cheery way, and talked to his wife of this neigh¬ 
bor and that with a kindly (interest altogether 
new. 

“ It is more blessed to give, sometimes, than to 
receive,” said Mrs. Brill to her husband, as he 
told her, with a new quality of pleasure in his 
voice, about his visit to Mr. Gardner and his 
family. 

“ It may be always ,” he answered, to her sur¬ 
prise. “ It must be,” he added, after a hesitating 
pause, “ if our Saviour’s words be true, for he puts 
in no qualifying * sometimes.’ ” 

The old man sat very still, with a sober, in- 
looking expression on his face. 

“ He knew best, Andrew; but very few of us 
live as if we thought He did.” 

The former’s sleep was not so sound that night 
as usual; thought was too busy. Not that he was 
troubled, for the pleasure that came with minis¬ 
tering to his stricken neighbor had gone too deep, 
and filled his heart too largely to leave room for 
trouble. He was thinking out of himself—a rare 
experience for Farmer Brill; thinking of some of 
his neighbors, and how he might serve them at 
little cost to his hoarded substance. It was too- 
early in the new state, upon which he had really 
entered, to count much cost against himself. 

The farmer rose on the next morning feeling 
like a new man. The rest and comfort of mind 
which had come as the reward of kindness to 
John Gardner still remained. Good-will to others 
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is rarely satisfied with a single service. It was so 
in this case. The family of his sick and helpless 
neighbor had other needs than that of food. He 
had seen the half-clad children, and the wife’s 
worn and scanty clothing, and the picture re¬ 
mained with him. 

“ Can’t you send Mrs. Gardner an old dress or 
two?” said Mr. Brill to his wife, as they sat at the 
breakfast-table. “ She needs them badly. If 
you’ll make up a bundle of things for her and the 
children, I’ll hitch up and take them over. You’ll 
know what they want.” 

Mrs. Brill was not the woman to say “ No ” to a 
suggestion like this. She soon had a bundle of 
clothing ready for her husband, and off he went 
again on an errand of mercy, with a glee and 
warmth in his -bosom that sent a feeling of delight 
along every nerve. How cordial were all the 
greetings he gave to passing neighbors! He for¬ 
got old grudges and coldnesses, and'drew up his 
horse more than once to have a chat with the in¬ 
dividuals whom he had passed the day before with 
only an indifferent nod. 

He sat for over an hour with John Gardner, 
talking about old times—both had grown up in 
the neighborhood—and learned many things he 
might h&ve learned before that interested him 
deeply about the life of the poor man, and that 
aroused his sympathies. 

“Don’t get down-hearted,” were his parting 
words, at the close of his visit. 44 We’ll see that 
you’re taken care of until the doctor drives out 
your old malady.” 

The grateful looks and tones in which the man 
expressed his thankfulness lived with the farmer 
as pleasant memories long afterward. 

“ Thomas,” said Mr. Brill to his hired man, on 
returning home, “ take a bushel basket out into 
the orchard and fill it with the largest and soundest 
apples that have fallen from the trees.” ^ 

“ Yes, sir. And what shall I do with them ?” 

“ Bring them here, and I’ll tell you.” 

“ Here they are, sir,” said the hired man, ten 
minutes afterward. 

“ Very woll. Now carry them down to Widow 
Sloan, and give her my compliments, and say to 
her that if she wishes to pare and dry a lot for 
winter she can have as many as she wants.” 

Thomas opened his eyes a little wider than 
usual, and with a “ Thank’ee, sir,” as if he were 
the one who had received a favor, swung the 
basket to his shoulder, and went off with a 
springy step, in marked contrast with his ordi¬ 
nary slow, heavy movement. 

The unexpected promptness and cheerfulness 
with which his hired man seconded this thought- 
fill kindness toward the widow was another ele¬ 
ment of satisfaction. Thomas was apt to be a little 
cross at times, and especially when called upon 
for some unusual service; and Mr. Brill had 
•looked for a cloudy face and a sullen manner 
when he gave his order. He gazed after the man 
as he went hurrying away, wondering at his 
changed demeanor. He was still sitting in the 
porch when Thomas returned. 

“ Well, Thomas, and what did Mrs. Sloan say?” 

“Oh, sir, I can’t tell you how surprised and 


happy she was; and she told me to thank you a 
thousand times.” 

“ Will she pare and dry them for winter?” 

“ Indeed and she will, sir. She sat right down 
and went to work while I was there, and says she’ll 
have ’em all out on the shed drying to-morrow 
morning. It was real kind and thoughtful in you, 
sir. It’s such a pity to have things go to waste, 
when so many would be glad to get them.” 

Master and man were {busier than usual in the 
summer and autumn days that followed, not alone 
in gathering and storing of their abundance, but 
in gathering and dispensing as well. Nothing 
was permitted, as in other years, to go to waste. 
The bushels and bushels of apples which had once 
rotted under the trees; the over-supply of turnips 
and other root crops, which had lain unused in 
cellar or store-house, were all distributed to the 
poor; and there was plenty through the winter in 
many a humble home, where in former seasons 
pinching need had been felt. 

There was a heartiness about him never seen 
before. His old grudges against some of his neigh¬ 
bors died out He would stop men in the road for 
a pleasant chat, whom for years he had passed 
with a distant nod. The former had found a new 
pleasure, the joy of which was pervading his whole 
being, and its sunshine warming and softening 
the cold, hard exterior of his life, and making it 
attractive and beautifiil. 

And he never lost the glow of this pleasure in 
all the years that were added to his life; and when 
at last his work was done, and he lay in that deep 
sleep which has no waking in time, there were 
hundreds to bless his name, and to look their last 
look on his peaceful face with eyes that ran over 
with tears. 


HALLIE’S HAIR! 


BT MADGE CARROL. 


“ ^ t OU don’t know how glad I was when Mrs. 
Y Kepler told me she expects to keep your 
—cousin with her until Christmas. I shall 
so enjoy knowing her better. What beautiful 
hair she has.” 

“ Beautiful and expensive, too, the color is so 
rare. Dealers say it is almost impossible to get 
it.” 

“ Do you mean I should understand that Miss 
Dewing’s hair—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Traquair. I see ma has 
waited up for me, and need not detain you. Good¬ 
night.” 

Seeing her daughter in an unusual state of ex¬ 
citement, Mrs. Dewing ventured a question. 

“ What ails you, Dena? Has Mr. Traquair pro¬ 
posed?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” was the sharp reply, 
and, flinging her hat one way, gloves another, 
Dena retired to her own room. 

Beginning with a falsehood and ending in dis¬ 
respect, Dena Dewing’s introduction is not a 
favorable one. It serves, however, to show the 
girl as she really was, not as Mr. Traquair knew 
her when she met him, one year after having 
fallen in love with his picture. 
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Hallie’s hair again, and Dena gpve her own a 
vicious tug, was it always to be Hallie’s hair? 
Was that golden web to be woven across her every 
path? This very night it caught the one pair of 
eyes in all the world she longed to hold, might 
not the glittering threads next entangle the only 
heart she cared to call her own? How vividly 
she recalled the night that brought her orphaned, 
stranger cousin from the far south to their own 
home. A home where, up to that fateful day, she 
ruled alone, an only, inordinately^ndulged child. 
A picture of Hallie, as she stood one moment 
apart on the crimson hearth-rug, blistered the 
envious, jealous heart that held it. A slight, shy 
figure some thirteen summers crowned, with a 
face delicate as a wind flower, and a wealth of 
wondrously bright hair flowing to the very hem 
of her mourning dress. Grandma, aunts, uncles 
and cousins assembled to welcome David’s or¬ 
phaned and only child, held their breaths in 
something akin to awe. It seemed as though a 
sprite had leaped from the cannel coal’s heart. 
Some fire-fairy, sable and gold, glitter and gloom, 
that a whisper would wing into her red courts 
never to be tempted out again. For an instant 
this impression prevailed, then grandma inaugu¬ 
rated a rush upon her by crying out: “Come 
here, little Girl Gold Locks, let me have the first 
kiss and touch that lovely hair to make sure it’s 
not wings that’ll fly away with you to-morrow.” 

Yes, Hallie’s hair. Always Hallie’s hair! Dena 
Dewing failing to grasp the real charm her cousin 
carried with her, came to believe that, like Sam¬ 
son’s, her strength lay in her locks. Deprived of 
these she was powerless. A whisper went the 
family rounds that Dena had once attempted to 
clip, next actually to burn those beautiful braids. 
No foundation for this rumor was ever discovered 
other than the fact that Hallie secured a home in 
another city, and her hair for a time lost its bur¬ 
nished evenness. 

“ Dear little lambkin,” bewailed Grrandma Dew¬ 
ing, “she ought never to have stayed an hour 
under the same roof with that envious, ill-tem¬ 
pered Dena.” 

However, everybody agreed that since her eigh¬ 
teenth birthday—she was now twenty, six months 
Hallie’s junior—there was a marked change in 
Dena Dewing. A clever cousin declared her to be 
cultivating the Christian graces in order to catch 
Mr. Traquair. Whatever the cause, the girl—with 
the exception of her personal appearance—was 
certainly improved. With a dead-white com¬ 
plexion, faded eyes and hair, meally eyebrows 
and lashes, and more than a suspicion of freckles, 
the Quaker colors and simplicity she had adopted, 
in girl parlance, “killed” Dena Dewing. She 
persisted in this species of self-destruction even 
to the extent of laying aside a heavy braid of ashy 
red hair and frizzes, then faced a generation of 
switch-burdened women with a coolness and 
courage as remarkable as it was rare. 

“ Agnes,” said Mr. Traquair, prepared, as was 
his custom, to give an account of his evening’s 
entertainment to his invalid sister, “I met to¬ 
night the first lady that ever won upon my soul, 
seemed to draw it out after her as men’s souls 


should go out after the women they marry. I 
brought what you call my microscopic gaze to 
bear upon her, and could discover nothing false. 
Her style of dress, bearing, manner, everything 
about her, challenged unlimited admiration, yet I 
am obliged to believe that, like the majority of her 
sex, she owes something to art. How much it is 
impossible to estimate. Everybody knows my 
fixed, unalterable opinion of these feminine de¬ 
vices. One form of deceit is as surely indicative 
of others, as one downright falsehood is of a pre¬ 
disposition to lying. I could no more trust a 
woman wearing false hair than I could trust a 
woman wearing false smiles and making mock 
professions.” 

“Well, having found your ideal, after thirty 
years’ seeking, in Dena Dewing, by what right 
does your soul run out after another woman?” 

“ You mistake, Agnes. I have not found my 
ideal. Miss Dewing pleases me in that she owes 
nothing to art, and in little else. I have somehow 
drifted into near relations with her. She is useful 
to me in the mission school and in other ways, 
we are co-workers, Mends, that is all.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it, for I don’t like her, yet 
can’t tell why. Nor do I like this Mrs. Kepler, at 
whose house you spent last evening, although I 
never saw her, she impresses me unfavorably.” 

“ And me. She ought to have been bom in the 
French oourt, nothing delights her more than 
plotting and counterplotting even in such trivial 
matters as getting two persons together, or keep¬ 
ing them apart. I never feel at ease in her 
house.” 

“ And yet you seem to be a frequent visitor.” 

“Yes; her husband’s one of our most active 
members, and she herself although a woman of 
the world, gives largely from her own private for¬ 
tune. For some reason she generally manages to 
have all our meetings at her house, so you see I’m 
rather obliged to keep the peace.” 

It was this woman’s aid Dena Dewing resolved 
to seek in her extremity. . 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll help you out,” she replied, after 
hearing the story. “ Hallie’s a good girl, a very 
good girL Tom Kepler set such store by their 
patched-up relationship, I was obliged to invite 
her, and, in fact, am truly glad to have her, but 
she’s not to be allowed to strike the target’s centre 
and carry off the mission-school teacher’s prize. 
Beside—” Mrs. Kepler paused, casting a keen, 
sly glanoe upon the face before her. “ You’re not 
falling in love with Mr. Traquair, are you, 
Dena?” 

Dena promptly disclaimed any such idea. 

“ Your conduct, then, was prompted entirely by 
the very natural and reasonable jealousy any girl 
with almost no hair would feel for one supporting 
a whole mountain of it.” 

“ Yes, you understand me perfectly.” 

There was no mistake about it, but Mrs. Kepler 
went on as though accepting the declaration as 
Dena meant it. “ Then I’ll gqon with what I was 
about to say. I owe this piece of pomposity a 
grudge for his high and mighty loftiness toward 
little mite of a me. We’ll pull the wool over his 
eyes so completely, he’ll think it’s Hallie’s hair. 
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Meanwhile we must be cautious and not tell any 
downright fibs. Are those you have repeated 
your exact and only words?” 

“ They are. Mr. Traquair is too much of a gen¬ 
tleman to introduce the subject again.” 

“ Assuredly. Then, don’t you see, you stated a 
simple fact, that is all. Such hair would bring its 
weight in gold. I’d give my head for it if we 
could wear hair without heads. The color is rare, 
a marvellous blending of pure red and yellow 
gold, neither one, the other or either, because that 
doesn’t describe it. Almost impossible to get it? 

I should think so, did ever another head wear so 
beautiful a crown ? Ah, here she comes! Hallie, 
dear, we were just talking about your hair, every¬ 
body raved about it last night.” 

“I’m sorry I’ve nothing else to recommend 
me.” 

“Ah, I see, a little sensitive on the subject. 
Well, let me think, did nobody say you were 
charming? Really, I don’t recollect, because I’m 
an enthusiast on the subject of your hair. Even 
our invulnerable Mr. Traquair expressed his ad¬ 
miration. Almost his first words were, ‘What 
lovely hair she has.* He always visits alone. 
Such a pity Mrs. Traquair is so confined at home 
with that daughter. Odd about Agnes, isn’t it, 
Dena? There’s a mystery somewhere.” 

As Mrs. Kepler rattled on a great load fell from 
Dena Dewing’s heart. The woman who could so 
cleverly make Hallie feel a trifle vexed about her 
hair, leave her under the impression that the Mrs. 
Traquair mentioned was a wife instead of a wid¬ 
owed mother, and seal her lips from inquiry con¬ 
cerning the family health with the hint of a mys¬ 
tery, was certainly the one to conduct her case and 
bring it to a happy issue. 

With what cobwebs are our lives entangled. 
Here were two people, a man and a woman, every 
way calculated to bless, strengthen and sustain 
each other, dimly conscious of it beside, yet kept 
apart by a word here, a hint there, interweavings 
frail as the gossamer lines spun from branch to 
branch of a summer’s morning. 

“She wore a pale blue dress that hung about 
her like a cloud,” said Mr. Traquair, “ and when 
I saw her put a spray of white blossoms in her 
hair and at her throat, I found myself weakly 
wondering was there any more harm in a false 
braid, a tinge of rouge or a brush of powder than 
in those blossoms? It's well she‘s engaged, 
Agnes, else I fear I should end in falling in love 
with her.” 

“I don’t fenow why Mr. Traquair haunts me,” 
mused Hallie, sitting alone in her bower of hair, 
thick and bright as Jenny Wren’s. “Plain, 
grave, punctilious, he’s not in the least like the 
men I’ve always fancied. Indeed, he’s not like 
anybody I ever knew. What a restful, sheltered 
sort of feeling his wife must have. I should like J 
to take a peep into that home. I think I see him 
there as I saw him in the mission school last Sab¬ 
bath. Ordering everything firmly, wisely, kindly. 
The friendship of such a man, were I so happy as 
to be considered worthy of it, would be the joy of 
a lifetime.” 

The end was nearer than they thought. One 


night a variety of circumstances detained severs, 
persons under Mrs. Kepler’s roof. Mr. Traquai” 
had an engagement with Tom that weuld tak* 
them off on the early train, while three or four 
ladies, Dena among them, were indebted to a storas 
for the pretext of remaining. At midnight a cry 
of fire aroused the slumbering household. N"obody 
ever discovered how it originated, but the lower 
apartments were in flames, and srpoke stealing 
through the cracks of every chamber door. There 
was little time to lose dressing or lamenting. 

“ To the roof! To the roof! Every one of you! 
bawled Tom Kepler. 

In a few minutes a panic-stricken group col¬ 
lected thither to meet with a double horror. The 
house at the lowest point stood five feet below it 
neighbors. It was short, sharp w’ork to save thai 
flock of frightened women. Mr. Traquair above 
with a hastily-constructed shawl ladder, Tom 
Kepler below”, labored bravely'and rapidly; still 
it was a question whether all would be saved. 
Dena Dewing’s narrow’ nature asserted itself for 
the first time in the presence of the man she loved. 
She fairly struggled to be foremost; but Tom. 
with stern justice, determined she should be last. 
So rapid was the progress of the flames that sparks 
were showering over the roof, smoke swirling 
black about them, and crimson tongues lapped 
the cornice before they were ready for Dena. Ii 
was an awful thing to have Tom just then turn 
whiter than ever in that red glare, and cry out 
that his arm was paralyzed. 

“ Get her up somehow, Herbert. FU save my¬ 
self if I can,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

A hurried word to Hallie, who had refused u> 
fly with the rest, and Mr. Traquair dropped to 
Dena’s side.* Even in the midst of fire and smoke, 
she thrilled beneath his arm’s embrace. The mc- 
' ment was worth its terrors could she but be saved 
A second mishap rendered it doubtful if she evef 
would be. Raining sparks had gnawed the shav. 
ladder Hallie held; it parted in Dena’s franti* 
grasp. 

Before Mr. Traquair could think or act in thi> 
new, unforeseen emergency, the brave girl ab<m 
him unbound her lovely hair, wound one bright 
coil about her arm, and, leaning forw ard, it huiu: 
like a beautiful, saving pinion over her maligners 
head. There was a momentary recoil from thai 
silken life-line. 

“ Take firm hold,” said a voice as cold as iet. 
“ and be thankful it’s one with the dearest head 
angels ever watched over.” 

Dena did as she was bidden, and was saved, but 
with an agony at her heart tierce and wild as tbt 
flames from which she escaped. Not the shary 
hiss and crackle of the fire-fiend’s tongue and 
teeth, nor the shouts of the men who had appeared 
and rescued Tom, prevented her hearing sever, 
short words Mr. Traquair whispered in Hallie’sear. 

“ Brave little woman, you are rightly crowned.' 

There’s nothing else to tell. Any one can gue*> 
how it ended. 


Cmakity is the salt of riches, without whict 
they corrupt themselves. 
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DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

T HE hearts of all the people were stirred when 
it became known that the life of Deborah 
Norman was surely waning. The story of 
her visit to Deacon Strong: of her fainting in his 
room ; of her being carried home in the arms of 
Mrs. Conrad: of the slight hemorrhage from which 
she had suffered: of the steady decline in her 
strength: and of the presence in town of a 
stranger, whose attitude was clearly that of a lover, 
had been told and repeated until it was familiar 
with every one. Nearly all had a sense of coming 
bereavement and personal loss: while those who 
had been drawn into good works through her ex¬ 
ample were moved to deeper earnestness and self- 
consecration. 

It was remarkable the influence that came with 
even a thought of Deborah. It seemed to lift 
people out of their common, narrow life of self- 
seeking, and to give them a measure of her spirit. 
It seemed to bring her so near, that they could 
feel her very presence and the inspiration of her 
heavenly life. If one spoke of her to another, the 
thought of each turned instantly from narrow, 
frivolous or selfish things and was elevated to a 
higher region. A hundred good deeds were done 
daily through the power of her presence in the 
minds of men and women in Kedron. 

Her influence on Deacon Strohg was very re¬ 
markable. He seemed to himself, afterward, to 
be nearly all the while in her presence, and his 
mental processes under her inspection. In his 
blind gropings after the truth that should make 
him free, in all his plans, and purposes, and 
thoughts of duty to God and his neighbor, he saw 
Deborah before him, and heard again from her lips 
the clearly-spoken sentences which had sometimes 
pierced him like arrows, and sometimes opened 
windows into his soul through which came light 
and hope. He could not plan, or purpose, without 
seeming to do so under her inspection. Mentally 
he submitted to her almost everything that in¬ 
volved a principle of action? and his decisions 
were generally such as he believed would meet 
lvr approval. For a time she stood to him in the 
place of God and his own conscience. He was 
unable to see truth or duty except as expressed 
through her. She was to him as one whose hand 
h.vd taken fast hold upon God; and he had a vague 
i oppression that if he could cling to her garments 
he was safe. 

In their memorable interview, the termination 
,f which had been so painful, Deborah had un¬ 
folded to him, in a few plain sentences, the higher 
:aw of spiritual life; and a profound conviction of 
its truth had taken possession of his soul. It was 
not by faith alone, nor by works alone, nor by 
faith and works united, that a man was to be saved. 
He could not get to Heaven by any mere effort ol 
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thought and will; nor could he earn the right of 
entrance by good deeds. He must become like- 
minded with Christ if he would inherit one of the 
many mansions He had gone to prepare for His 
true disciples. It was the evil of his heart that 
would keep him out of Heaven, and until this was 
removed, entrance must be impossible. It was 
the evil will in which the enemy of his soul lay 
entrenched, and out of which he could not be cast 
except by the man himself, fighting by heavenly 
truth, or the sword of the Spirit, which God offers 
to every one who will take it out of the armory of 
His Holy Word. If faith were nothing in itself, 
and works nothing in themselves, yet was he able 
to see that both were essential agencies in the 
great conflict with evil. They were the means by 
which a man could rise out of his low and vile 
estate and become transformed into the image and 
likeness of God. 

The deacon had tried to get to Heaven by merely 
assenting to certain doctrines, and by an external 
conformity to the appointed ceremonials of wor¬ 
ship, while his life in the world remained wholly 
selfish. Deborah had drawn the scales from his 
eyes, and enabled him to see that if he would be 
with Christ in Heaven, he must live according to 
His precepts, and follow Him in the doing of good 
deeds among his fellow-men. His next effort was 
to get favor with God through good works. To 
placate Him by feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and being externally just and merciful, in¬ 
stead of hard, cold, unpitying and unjust. But 
the result was not what he had hoped for. He 
had no inner consciousness of God’s favor. He did 
not rest in hope. He was in still greater darkness 
and fear. But now Deborah was able to lead him 
a step higher in the ascending way, and to help 
him to see that Heaven was not to be earned nor 
God placated. That he could only enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven through a change of his 
inner life—that the evil and selfish affections of 
his heart must be repressed and denied, because 
to indulge them was contrary to God’s law and a 
sin against Him. In such denial and repression 
alone could he please God: and the reward thereof 
would be the removal from his heart of sinful 
desires and the implantation in their stead of 
heavenly affections with their ineffable delights. 
Then, to abstain from evil and do good would be 
a pleasure and not a duty. He would be in 
Heaven, because of the love of God and the neigh¬ 
bor dwelling in his heart. 

Not clearly at first, but only in dim, uncertain 
glimpses, was this revealed to the mind of Deacon 
Strong. After the shock attendant on the sudden 
illness of Deborah had subsided, and the deacon’s 
thoughts drifted back to what she had said about 
the worthlessness of his efforts to obtain the favor 
of God through kind and charitable deeds, he had 
a souse of hopelessness. All the ways to Heaven 
seemed blocked by impassable mountains. But 
after a little while one thought and another to 
which she had given utterance came up and stooi i 
out clearly before him, and he saw another path, 
narrow and difficult, because it led right across 
his natural affections, which would have to be 
trampled under foot if he took that way. In 
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despair of finding any other road to Heaven, and 
in fear of the “ wrath to come,” Deacon Strong re¬ 
solved to set his feet therein, and even as he made 
the resolution came light, and strength, and 
awakening confidence. He seemed as one lifted 
suddenly to a higher level, from which he had a 
broader and clearer vision. A humbler state of 
mind succeeded, and he was able to say, in a truer 
spirit than ever in his life before, 44 Make me Thy 
willing servant.” 

One morning, a few days after he had seen 
Deborah, Mr. Trueford came in to talk with him 
about business. The overseer’s face wore an un¬ 
usually sober look. 

“Nothing wrong?” queried the deacon, who 
noticed its clouded aspect. 

“No, not at the mill,” replied Mr. Trueford 
44 Everything is going on right. The new ventila¬ 
tors, which were finished day before yesterday, 
work to a charm. You can hardly imagine the 
change they have made in the atmosphere of the 
rooms. There hasn’t been a single complaint of 
headache; and all the hands are working with a 
lightness of movement never seen before. That 
was a kind, good thing of you, sir; and our people 
appreciate it. It will save many of them sick days 
and loss of time.” 

Deacon Strong, when he ordered the ventilators 
put in. at the urgent request of his overseer, did 
so with considerable reluctance, in view of their 
cost, which would be a dead charge against the 
establishment, as he said, and of no good to him¬ 
self. The final argument that weighed in his 
mind, and led to his consent, was the thought 
that, in doing it for the sake of his work-people, 
he would earn some favor with God. He had paid 
the price of this favor under protest from his 
natural selfishness, which had no regard for the 
neighbor, and which could feel no pleasure in an¬ 
other’s good; and the state of mind in which the 
act left him was anything but satisfactory. He 
had made a sacrifice, but there was no evidence 
that a sweet-smelling savor had risen therefrom 
to God. 

But now, lifted as he was, through the presence 
of Deborah, in his thought to a spiritual level, in 
which he could not only perceive higher truths, 
but be affected by the good which they expressed, 
he felt a glow of genuine satisfaction as Mr. True¬ 
ford said, “That was a kind and good thing of 
you, sir; and our people appreciate it. It will 
save many of them from sick days and loss of 
time.” And the satisfaction was deeper than any¬ 
thing he had yet known, because freer than usual 
from elements of self-appreciation, and more vital 
with neighborly regard. To Deacon Strong, the 
feeling that warmed his heart in that moment was 
a new sensation. 

“ I am glad,” he answered, 44 that we had them 
put in, and that our people are so much more I 
comfortable in their work.” 

His overseer noticed a quality of tone in the 
deacon’s voice that was unusual. 

44 1 wish,” said Mr. Trueford, encouraged by the 
softer expression he saw in his employer’s coun¬ 
tenance, “that you were able to visit our little 
houses down by the creek. You would hardly 


know them. It’s wonderful how they are im¬ 
proved. One tenant seems to vie with another in 
having things tidy and comfortable. Not a paling 
has been torn from the fences since we had them 
repaired, and they are all sweet and handsome 
with whitewash. Every gate, and door, and stoop 
is whole and in good order. All the little yards 
have flowers or green plats in them, and morning- 
glories may be seen climbing and blooming about 
many of the doors and windows. No more ponds 
of slimy water, or heaps of filth in the road or on 
the back lots; but everything clean and whole¬ 
some. I take a look around there every day or 
two, and if I find a tenant growing careless I 
speak about it, and so keep the lazy or indifferent 
ones up to the mark. And just to think, sir, it 
didn’t cost us over two hundred dollars to make 
the first improvements, out of which all this has 
grown. Why, sir,” and Mr. Trueford grew warm 
with his theme, “ the change in and around these 
twenty little houses, once so miserable and com¬ 
fortless, but now so really attractive, is the won¬ 
der of all Kedron. People actually go down there I 
to see it as a sight! And the change in the men, 
women and children who live there is almost as 
great as their surroundings. I’ve got the men 
formed into a temperance society; and there isn’t 
a drunkard among them now. The house we 
fixed up for a reading-room is open every night, 
and is always well filled with men and growing- 
up lads. You don’t know, sir, how much good is 
being done. I wish so often that you could see it 
with your eyes. It would do your heart good.” 

The pleasure felt by Deacon Strong as his over¬ 
seer spoke of these things, went deeper than usual. j 
It was purer, because less alloyed by selfish con- \ 
siderations. He had some measure of the delight j 
which should always come as the reward of doing i 

good to others; but which we rarely receive be- | 

cause our good deeds are so often done selfishly. | 

He did not reply immediately, but sat for awhile i 
as one lost in thought When he spoke, it was in | 
a subdued, almost mournftil voice. I 

“Ah!” he said, with a sigh, “if I were only \ 
well! If I had my old self again—my old sound¬ 
ness and strength!” 

He checked himself, adding after a moment or 
two, and in a tone of forced resignation: “ But 
God knows what is best, and I am in His hands.” , 

Then, as he looked at Mr. Trueford, and noticed j 
the shade of trouble which had attracted his atten¬ 
tion at first, he said: 44 There’s something wrong. | 
What is it?” 

“ Nothing at the mill, sir,” replied the overseer. 

“ Anything wrong at home?” 

“ Oh,"no, sir. But I’m troubled about that girl, 
Fanny Williams. I’m afraid she’ll go to ruin, 
after all.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” replied the deacon, 
with real concern, “What do you hear about I 
her? Is there anything I can do?” 

“ She did not return to the mill again, as you 
know. She seemed all broken down, and was 
slow in getting back her strength. You helped 
her some, and so did Miss Norman. As soon as 
she was strong enough for work, she took in sew¬ 
ing, and tried to support herself with her needle. 
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I don’t know just how long this went on; but the 
next I heard of her was that somebody was send¬ 
ing her money in letters, and that she had left her 
room in Myrtle Street, and was living at a board¬ 
ing-house. On inquiry of Mrs. Jacobs, the woman 
from whom she rented a room while she worked 
in the mill, I found that all this was true. Last 
week I saw her walking with Victor Howe; and 
it distressed me greatly, for I knew him to be a 
dangerous companion for one like her.” 

“But his true character has been discovered, 
and he has fled from the town, a hunted criminal,” 
said the deacon. 

“ I know; but Fanny’s peril Is no less. Nay, I 
fear it is greater. As I was coming here just now, 
I saw her riding out with Len Spangler.” 

A deep sigh, that was almost a groan, came from 
the deacon’s lips; for the sharp thrust of an accus¬ 
ing conscience had sent a pang to his heart. He 
remembered but too well his last excited meeting 
with the girl, and the charge of responsibility for 
any harm that might come to her which had been 
laid at his door. 

“ Not with that bad man, surely!” he exclaimed. 
“ You must have been mistaken, Mr. Trueford.” 

But the overseer shook his head. “ I could not 
have been mistaken. I know them both too well. 
She was as handsomely dressed as any lady in 
town, and was leaning toward him, smiling and 
talking familiarly. Poor, weak child! A dove in 
the net of a fowler 1 A lamb in the power of a 
cruel wolf!” , 

The deacon’s head sunk upon his breast, and he 
sighed again. 

“Oh, v if Deborah Norman were not sick!” he 
said, lifting himself up and showing much excite¬ 
ment. “ If she were only well and strong enough 
to go after the girl, she might be saved. What is 
to be done? I feel so helpless—so powerless!” 

“Mr. Maxwell,” said a servant, opening the 
door. 

A look of annoyance showed itself in Deacon 
Strong’s face. 

“ Tell him to wait I’m engaged. No, tell him 
to come up. I’m glad you happened to be here, 
Mr. Trueford,” he added, as the servant retired. 
“I’ve been wanting to see you and Maxw r ell 
together.” 

A few moments after the agent pushed open the 
door noiselessly and came gliding in. On seeing 
Mr. Trueford, thero was a disagreeable change in 
his sinister face, and a slight curving of his thin 
lips. His stooping shoulders were drawn back, 
and something defiant appeared in his manner. 
The venomous creature had an instinct of danger, 
and threw quick, covert glanoes from the deacon 
to his overseer, but without a movement of his 
head. 

“ Sit down,” said the deacon, nodding to a chair. 
Maxwell dropped into the seat. A silence, lasting 
for.a considerable time, followed. The agent had 
his thick, well-worn pocket-book in his hand, and 
was opening and shutting it uneasily, when the 
deacon spoke again. 

“ Let me see the list of unpaid rents you showed 
me yesterday.” 

Maxwell drew from the book a piece of paper, 


which he slowly unfolded and hanaed to the 
deacon, who let his eyes glance quickly over tho 
page. Mr. Trueford, who was looking at him, 
saw his brows contract and his mouth close tightly 
with a hard expression. 

“ Gilbert has paid you five dollars on account, I 
see,” said the deacon, lifting his eyes from the 
paper and fixing them on Maxwell. 

“ Yes, sir; but I had to send the constable after 
him, and warn him out into the bargain, to get 
even that,” returned the agent, his upper lip 
twitching at one of the corners as he spoke, much 
as you have seen that of a snarling cur. 

“He’s been sick, I believe,” said Mr. Trueford, 
quietly. 

“Drunk, more likely,” growled the agent. 
“ Sickness is a convenient excuse with men like 
him.” 

“ Why do you say that?” demanded Mr. True¬ 
ford, turning sharply on Maxwell. 

“ Because I know the whole tribe too well. They 
can’t deceive me,” was answered, an ugly sneer 
on the agent’s lips. 

“ He’s been sick,” said Mr. Trueford, speaking 
firmly. “He had an attack of pleurisy, which 
laid him up for over a month, and left him very 
weak. And what is unfortunate, he has lost a 
good place through this sickness. The firm that 
employed him was not able to wait for his re¬ 
covery. I’ve been feeling very anxious about 
him; but he’s kept himself free from drink, so 
far as' I know. But one in his position is in great 
danger. I loaned him the five dollars which he 
paid to Mr. Maxwell.” 

“ Did you know for what purpose he wanted the 
money?” asked the deacon, with an unpleasant 
surprise in his voice. 

“ He did not tell me; he only said that his fur¬ 
niture would be seized and his poor wife and him¬ 
self turned into the street if he didn’t make a 
payment of five dollars. He was weak and much 
broken down. I pitied him from my heart, and 
tried to say things encouraging. But the hopeful 
words had no heart in them, and almost stuck in 
my throat. A man in Gilbert’s circumstances 
should be dealt with in merciful kindness; not 
heartlessly driven to the wall. Maxwell knew 
that he had been sick; knew that he had not earned 
a dollar for weeks; and knew also that in hound¬ 
ing him after his cruel fashion he would in all 
probability drive him back into the old wretched 
life from which that angel in human guise, Debo¬ 
rah Norman, had rescued him.” 

“How dared you, sir!” broke angrily from the 
lips of Deacon Strong, as he turned his eyes upon 
the half-frightened, half-defiant and malignant face 
of the agent. 

“ My business is to collect your rents,” answered 
the man, doggedly. “ You asked me about Gil¬ 
bert when I showed you this list, day before yes¬ 
terday, and said he was getting too much behind, 
and must be stirred up. 

“ Did you know that he had been sick and was 
out of a place?” inquired the deacon. 

“ Sick or well, rich or poor, is none of my busi¬ 
ness. If people live in our houses, they must pay 
the rent. You tell me to collect it, and I see that 
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it is done. That is all, sir. It is not for me to go 
behind anything; nor to ask whether they beg, 
borrow, steal or earn the money with which the 
rent is paid. Our houses are not almshouses, sir, 
nor open to every pauper or shiftless vagabond 
who may wish to live in them rent free.” 

Maxwell warmed a little, and the color came 
flushing into his cold, skinny face. Never before 
had he looked so repulsive in the eyes of Deacon 
Strong; and never had the deacon felt such dis¬ 
gust and loathing for the man as now. The heart¬ 
less agent of his unpitying greed stood, in the 
clearer vision by which he was beginning to look 
out upon the world and humanity, revealed as a 
cruel monster, to whom he had given the power 
to oppress. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me that Gilbert had been 
sick, and that he was out of a place and earning 
nothing?” demanded the deacon. 

“ Because I didn’t imagine you cared anything 
about his being sick or well, dead or alive, so the 
rent was paid,” answered Maxwell, with a mali¬ 
cious thrust in his voice. “ And besides, sir, it’s 
always been an understood thing that you would 
have nothing to do with the private affairs or per¬ 
sonal troubles of your tenants. If they lived in 
your houses they must pay the rent; and when 
they couldn’t do that they must go out.” 

The deacon cowered with a discomfited air un¬ 
der this rejoinder, and looked annoyed and re¬ 
buked. He dropped his eyes to the rent rol| that 
was still in his hand, and studied the page for 
some moments without speaking. Then laying it 
on the table before him, he said to Maxwell: 
44 That will do for to-day, Peter. You can go now. 
But let me see you to-morrow morning at this 
hour.” 

Maxwell reached for the piece of paper which 
the deacon had laid on the table, but the latter 
placed his hand upon it, saying: “ You can leave 
this. I wish to examine it.” 

There was a look of disappointment, in which 
a shade of anxiety was visible on the agent’s 
face. 

“ Don’t make any more collections until I see 
you again,” said the deacon, as Maxwell retired 
toward the door. 

“ I was to call at three or four places and receive 
money promised to-day,” returned the other. 

“No matter. Let things stand as they are.” 
The deacon spoke positively. “You will be here 
in the morning?” 

Maxwell growled a “ Yes,” and went out, leav¬ 
ing the deacon and his overseer again alone. Each 
waited for the other to speak, some little time 
passing. 

“Bad, bad, bad!” ejaculated Deacon Strong, 
first breaking the- silence. 

“Yes, I should say it was bad,” returned Mr. 
Trueford. “ A man like this Maxwell is not one 
to whose tender mercies it is well to commit the 
poor. As your agent, you become a party to 
whatever he does. He is your representative, and 
at your door lies the responsibility of his acts. 
What he does to your tenants is really done by 
you, and will so be regarded by God and man.” 

The overseer -poke with great seriousness of 


manner. Deacon Strong bent his head as on© in 
earnest thought. 

“ Joshua Gilbert is a capable and honest man V* 
he said, with a question in his voice, as he looked 
up. 

“ That is his reputation. Only his habits have 
been against him.” 

“ I must have another man to take charge of my 
property and collect the rents. I can’t trust Max¬ 
well any longer. He’s too hard. There’s no more 
pity in him than there is in a wild beast. But 
I’m not sure that Gilbert is the man I want.” 

“ You might try him for awhile. He’s honest; 
and I am sure would look carefully after your 
interests.” 

“ It’s hardly right to ask it of you,” said the 
deacon, evidently in doubt as to the acceptance of 
the proposal he was going to make, “ for you are 
overtaxed already. But, if you will take charge 
of my real estate as well as of the mill, and em¬ 
ploy Gilbert as your clerk and collector, I will 
close up with Maxwell at once, and let you man¬ 
age things just in the way you see best. I know 
you, Mr. Trueford, and can trust you. I’m not 
afraid that anybody will be wronged. I shall 
have no sins of cruelty, no unjust exactions, no 
oppressions of the poor laid through you at my 
door.” 

“ It will be better so,” replied the overseer, his 
face lighting up beautifully. “ Better for you and 
better for all. Maxwell is unpopular with your 
tenants, and hated by most of them. Give them 
a different agent—one with some courtesy and hu¬ 
manity in him, like Joshua Gilbert—and you will 
receive, I am sure, a larger return than under the 
old grinding rule. Yes, I will undertake this for 
you also, and see Mr. Gilbert at once.” 

The deacon reached out his hand, and grasping 
one of his overseer’s, said with much feeling: 

“ God bless you, sir! You are the best and truest 
man I ever knew! Go and see Mr. Gilbert, and— 
and”—his voice choking—“pay him a month’s 
wages in advance. Set him on his feet again; and 
tell him from me to be brave and strong. Come 
again to-morrow morning, and we will settle 
affairs with Poter Maxw ell. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ON’T go, Joshua,” said Mrs. Gilbert, laying 
her hand upon the arm of her husband, 
and looking sadly, but tenderly, into his thin face. 
“You are not as w'ell as you were yesterday. 
I’m afraid to have you go out.” 

“ But I must find something to do. I can’t sit 
idle at home,” w T as answered in a querulous way. 
that w'as unusual to Joshua Gilbert. He felt dis¬ 
heartened, and almost desperate. The appearanr* 
of Deacon Strong’s agent, attended by a constable, 
on the day before, had greatly unsettled his mind, 
and broken down the trust in providence whi<-L 
had sustained him during his slow convalescent. 
To keep his furniture from threatened seizure. In 
had tried in half a dozeu places to borrow a fev 
dollars, and was returning home after these fruit¬ 
less efforts, feeling weak aud helpless, when hi* 
met Mr. Trueford, who cheerfully loaned him the 
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sum needed. It was paid to Maxwell, who took 
it with a growl and a warning to be ready with as 
much more in a week. 

This timely assistance had changed Mr. Gilbert’s 
ntate of feeling and restored in some small degree 
his failing trust in God. As he sat with his wife 
at their scanty evening meaf—all their meals were 
too scanty—he was able to take a more hopeful 
view of things. 

“I shall get something to do,” he said, with a 
cheerfiil air. 44 And shall not have long to wait; 
something tells me so.” 

His wife fell in with his hopeftil spirit, encour¬ 
aging him by many Scripture promises. 

But his heart failed him as he lay sleepless that 
night for many hours. Darkness rested on his 
spirit as well as upon nature, and morning found 
him as weak and nervous in mind as in body. 
He saw in advance of him no clear way; no open 
door. He felt hedged in and deserted of God and 
man. It was his hour of darkness and danger. 
He wore a clouded brow as he sat down to the 
meagre breakfast which his wife had tried to make 
as relishing as possible. But in his condition, 
where nature was trying to restore the loss of 
sickness, and give back strength to wasted muscles 
and vital force to exhausted nerves, he needed 
something more nutritious and appetizing than 
bread and coffee and fried potatoes, which were all 
he found spread before him. j 

Mr. Gilbert had risen from the table and was 
preparing to go out, when his wife, who had a 
vague fear in her heart, interposed, saying: 
44 Don’t go this morning, Joshua. You are not as 
well as you were yesterday.” 

44 But I must find something to do. I can’t sit 
idle at home,” he had answered. Mrs. Gilbert 
still tried to detain him; but he grew irritated- 
something unusual in him—and with an impatient 
word on his lips, turned from his wife and left the 
house. A great concern settled down upon the 
heart of his wife. She saw that her husband had 
lost his mental equipoise and trust in God, and 
knew, alas, too well, that if in this state he were ex¬ 
posed to sudden temptation, he would surely fall. 

There was no clear purpose in the thought of 
Mr. Gilbert. He went forth almost blindly. The 
many days in which he had vainly tried to get 
something to do seemed to have exhausted every 
chance. No one had any employment to offer 
him. A feeling of vague unrest, that made it 
almost impossible to remain passive at home, 
thrust him out, now, and gave to Jiis steps as he 
passed along the street a quicker movement than 
usual. A slight warmth of color came ifito his 
pale face; his eyes had an unwonted brightness. 
He was under the influence of hidden and abnor¬ 
mal forces, to the control of which reason made, 
for the time, no opposition. He was like a vessel 
sweeping out upon a dangerous sea with no one 
standing at the helm. He seemed to himself un¬ 
cared for of God or man. 

On leaving home, Gilbert took his way to the 
business part of the town, meeting, as he walked 
restlessly along, one friend after another, stopping 
for a word or two, or saying a brief good morning, 
as the case might be. 

VOL. XLIII.—43. 


i “ How’s the world using you now?” said an old 
acquaintance, in a cordial way, as he stopped and 
took hold of Gilbert’s hand, giving it a hearty 
shake. 

44 About as badly as it can well use a man,” was 
the reply. 

44 How’s that? What’s the matter? I thought 
you were getting on swimmingly.” 

44 So I was until thrown on my back by a spell 
of sickness.” 

44 Oh, indeed! You’ve been sick? I’m sorry. 
But you’re all right again.” 

44 On the contrary, I’m all wrong.” 

44 What do you mean ?” 

“I had a good situation, and was getting on 
nicely; but my illness threw me out, and now I 
can’t find anything to do.” 

44 That is bad. But don’t lose heart.” 

44 1 have lost heart,” was the gloomy answer. 

“Tut, tut, man! Don’t talk in that way. It’s 
darkest just before daybreak, you know. Some¬ 
thing will turn up.” 

44 So I’ve been trying to think. But when I saw 
a constable enter my house to levy on my scanty 
fUrniture for rent,' I gave up that hope.” 

44 Who owns your house?” 

44 Deacon Strong.” 

44 And he ordered your fUrniture to be seized?” 
The man spoke with indignation. 

44 1 suppose so. His agent came with the con¬ 
stable. I begged a few hours’ delay, and'they put 
off the levy until I could find somebody who 
would lend me five dollars.” 

44 And you got the money?” 

“Yes. But it’s only putting off the evil day. 
In a week Maxwell will be down on me again.” 

The friend stood with his eyes on the ground, 
thinking. 

44 1 know of a place you might get,” he said, 
with some hesitation in his manner. “ It is to be 
vacant in a day or two. But I’m not just certain 
that it will suit you.” 

44 Oh, I’ll do anything. I’m neither proud nor 
lazy. What kind of a place is it?” 

“It won’t suit you, I know,” answered the 
friend, with a decided air. 

44 Will it pay anything?” asked Gilbert. 

44 Oh, as for that, the pay will be fair enough. 
But I don’t think the business just the one for 
you.” 

44 What is the business?” 

“That of clerk and bar-tender at the Centre 
House. I heard this morning that a change was 
to be made. You know Hall, the proprietor.” 

Gilbert half caught his breath; his face grew 
flushed, and paled again suddenly. There was 
about him a perceptible tremor as of one in some 
strong mental conflict. 

44 Thank you,” he said, a little huskily. 44 But 
I’m afraid it will not suit me.” 

44 No, I don’t think it will. I’m sorry I men¬ 
tioned it. But, good-morning! I have an engage¬ 
ment waiting and must hurry. Call and see me.” 

And the man passed on. Gilbert stood for some 
moments like one bewildered, and then moved 
onward, but the restless, nervous manner seen a 
little'while before was gone. Mr. Hall, the pro* 
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prietdr of the Centre House, was an old friend 
whom he had known ever since boyhood; and he 
felt almost certain that if he applied for the situa¬ 
tion about to be made vacant, and gave strong 
pledges of his determination never to fall back 
into his old habits, he could obtain it. But an in¬ 
stinct of the danger which lay in that direction 
seized him on the instant the friend who had just 
left him named the place, and his tirst impulse 
was that of rejection. 

“ No! no! no!” he said to himself, and tried to 
push the thought out of his mind. But that was 
impossible. His friend had lifted him into the 
light of hope when he said that he knew of a place 
that could no doubt be obtained; and it was hard 
to turn wholly from that light, and go down into 
deeper darkness. 

Slowly he moved along the street, his eyes cast 
to the ground, and his thoughts turning to the 
Centre House in spite of every effort to hold them 
away. There he saw a promise of bread and inde¬ 
pendence, but could see it in no other direction. 
As he walked along, the tempter, quick to dis¬ 
cover his opportunity, was by his side. 

“ You have set your foot upon the great enemy 
of your life, and are no longer his slave,” he said; 
“and so the question of danger is settled. You 
must live—you must have bread. Faithftilly have 
you tried to get employment, and this is all that 
offers. It is not what you desire. You turn from 
the thought of it with pain. Still, a man cannot 
starve.” 

But the tempter saw other things in his mind ; 
saw that he had a conscience, and a fear of offend¬ 
ing God; that the better angels of his life were 
drawing nearer, and seeking to hold him back 
from a path of danger in which his feet were not 
steady enough to walk, by showing him the curse 
that would rest upon this work if he put forth his 
hand to do it; and the spiritual loss he must suffer 
if he engaged therein. In God’s strength alone 
had he stood last so far; and how could he expect 
a continuance of that strength if he took part with 
evil-doers, as all were who put to a neighbor’s lips 
the cup of confusion. As the conflict went on, an 
inner voice seemed to cry in warning tones: 
“Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink! 
that puttest thy bottle to him and makest him 
drunken.” And the tempter’s power grew weaker. 
But he made a new assault. A human soul was 
almost within his grasp, and must not be per¬ 
mitted to escape. 

And now a strange darkness and confusion of 
mind fell upon the unhappy man, and with it 
came bitter feelings toward God and his neigh¬ 
bors. 

“ Who cares whether I live or die?” he said to 
himself, while a throb of anger sent a hot current 
along his veins. “If God cared for me, would 
He leave me in this extremity?” 

As he spoke, he moved forward rapidly, turn¬ 
ing his steps in the direction of the Centre House, 
and not pausing until he found himself standing 
face to &ce with his old friend the proprietor, who 
gave him a cordial hand-shake, saying at the same 
time: “Now this is curious! Do you know, 
Joshua, I was just thinking about you? How 


strangely things happen sometimes! Well, how 
are you? Been sick, I hear.” 

“Yes, sick enough.” 

“ What was the matter?” 

“ Pleurisy.” 

“ Indeed ! Bad attack ?’ ’ 

“ Yes. Was in bed several weeks, and got run 
down dreadfully, as you may see.” And he held 
up one of his thin hands. 

“ But I wouldn’t mind that so much if my sick¬ 
ness hadn’t lost me a good situation.” 

“ Is that so ? I’m really sorry.” And Mr. Hall 
showed much sympathy. “Anything in pros¬ 
pect?” he asked, with something more than a 
mere passing interest. 

“Nothing.” And Gilbert shook his head. His 
manner betrayed his despondency. 

Hall dropped his eyes and stood thinking. 

“ I don’t know that it would suit you, but—” 

“But what?” asked Gilbert, as his old friend 
hesitated. 

“ My clerk and bar-keeper is going to leave me, 
and I have not supplied his place.” 

A silence, almost oppressive to both the men, 
followed, and ere it was broken the tavern-keeper 
had regretted his remark ; for he remembered the 
old bad habits of his friend, and knew only too 
well that to put him in the place about to be made 
vacant would be to set him in the very front of 
danger, and make his fall certain. 

“Anything to keep the wolf from my door,” 
said Gilbert, in reply. “ I’ve searched the town 
over and over again for something to do, but so 
far can’t And a vacant place or &et a hand’s turn. 
And now things have become desperate. Old 
Deacon Strong sent a constable after me yester¬ 
day, and would have sold me out for his rent if I 
hadn’t borrowed five dollars with which to keep 
him quiet for a week longer.” 

“The cursed old hypocrite and rascal!” ex¬ 
claimed the tavern-keeper. “ If the devil don’t 
get him, he’ll be cheated out of his own, say I. 
And Deacon Strong was going to sell out a sick 
man for a little back rent! Well! well! I thought 
the judgment that fell on him awhile ago had 
made a better man of him. But the fire lies at the 
heart of the flint, and no pounding can get it all 
out. He’ll have to take his scorching with the 
rest of us, for all his canting and psalm singing, 
which is one comfort. I’m sorry,” he added, his 
voice betraying the doubt in his heart, “ that you 
were not able to get back into your old place. 
I’m a little afraid to have you come here. You 
mustn’t be hurt at my saying this, Joshua. You 
know how it is, and the temptations that would 
lie in your way.” 

“ I have turned my back upon that old, dread¬ 
ful life,” Gilbert answered. “ It is behind me in 
the sad and dreary past • No, no, friend Hall! 
You need have no fear on that score. I have 
suffered enough from this enemy, and shall hold 
him forever at a distance.” 

“ I am glad to find you so much in earnest, and 
to hear you speak so confidently,” returned the 
tavern-keeper. “ I can give you a good place, and 
shall be pleased to have a man in whose integrity 
I can trust so fiilly as I can trust in yours.” 
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There eame now to Joshua Gilbert another in¬ 
tense struggle between the good and evil forces 
that were acting upon him—between the angels 
who were striving to save him and the evil spirits 
who burned with an infernal desire to destroy his 
soul—the one seeking to lead him away from 
temptation, and the other trying to draw his feet 
into a path that would lead to inevitable ruin. 
Between these two forces he stood a free man, 
with power to thru himself to either; but, alas! 
the intimate pressure of need, anger against Dea¬ 
con Strong and a doubt of God’s providential care 
over him, were giving strength to his enemies, 
and drawing him over to their side. Words of 
consent were rising to his lips-when this question, 
flashing through his mind, startled him with a 
new sense of responsibility and danger, “How 
can I do this great evil and sin against God?” 

Joshua Gilbert, since his feet had been led, 
through the influence of Deborah Norman, into 
the safe ways of sobriety, had reunited himself 
with the church, and been trying to lead a humble 
Christian life. The darkness and feverish doubt 
of this unhappy day were only the passing states 
of a mind driven by trial and temptation almost 
to the verge of despair. Very nigh were his feet 
to slipping—the enemies of his soul had nearly 
conquered—when an angel drew out of his memory 
this solemn sentence, and quickened by its means 
a new and better state. He stood, almost trem¬ 
bling, under the strong convictions of right, and 
duty, and faith in God’s care over His children, 
which came rushing back upon his mind. 

“ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him!” 
he said in his heart, humbly and devoutly, as a 
strong revulsion of feeling swept him out of the 
influence of a temptation that had nearly com¬ 
passed his destruction. 

He waited so long before replying to Mr. Hall’s 
offer to give him the place in his bar, that the 
tavern-keeper wondered at the delay, and when 
Gilbert said, in a tone of voice that surprised him, 
it was so changed: “ Let me take a little while to 
think over this matter. Maybe it will not be best 
for me.” 

He answered rather coldly: 44 All right, Joshua. 
Take time to think. I wouldn’t have you come 
here for the world if you were not strong enough 
to look a glass of brandy in the face and say, 4 I’m 
your master, sir!’ ” 

There was something so near to sarcasm in the 
tavern-keeper’s voice that Gilbert felt it as a thrust 
and was a little hurt. He lingered for a short time, 
not wishing to go away too abruptly, and then left 
the tavern, and turned his steps homeward. 

The conflict through which he had passed since 
he came out had been very great, and now that a 
reaction of feeling had come, a sad consciousness 
of the danger from which he had just escaped took 
deep hold of him; he felt weak and faint. 

A darkness like the shadow of death fell upon 
Mrs. Gilbert as she saw her husband go away that 
morning. The impulse to run after him and try 
to draw him back was so strong that she could 
hardly restrain herself 

She knew him to be weak, from sickness, both 
in body and mind; to be unusually depressed; to 


have lost, for the time, his trust in God; and to 
be, therefore, in imminent danger should any 
strong temptation assail him. As time wore on, 
this darkness and dread increased, until, in an 
agony of fear and suspense, she went into her 
chamber and, shutting the door, fell upon her 
knees and besought God with tears and entreaties 
to protect her husband. “ He is very weak,” she 
said, sobbing, “ and his enemies are very strong. 
He is trying to do right; trying to be true, and 
humble, and faithful; to serve Thee with a right 
mind and a willing heart. Oh, do not let the 
wicked prevail against him. Hide him under the 
shadow of Thy wings; give Thy angels charge 
concerning him, that they may keep him in 
safety.” 

Her heart gave way, and her frame shook with 
violent agitation. She fell forward upon the bed 
by which she knelt, moaning and weeping. After 
many minutes she grew calm. Again lifting her 
heart to God, she prayed in more oonfldenoe of 
spirit.— 44 Thou wilt not forsake him, Lord. Oh, 
follow him to the wilderness of doubt and fear into 
which he is straying, and bring him back. Let 
him feel Thy presence and Thy power. Give him 
a sense of Thy tender love. In this valley and 
shadow of death through which he is walking, let 
Thy rod direct his way and Thy staff support him 
so that his feet fail not.” 

When Mrs. Gilbert came out of her chamber, 
her pale face wore a calmer expression, though 
fear and an aching suspense were still in her heart. 
She had drawn nigh in humble prayer to God, 
and was feeling a measure of the peace that all re¬ 
ceive who come really into His presence. She 
knew her husband to be a just and a sincere man; 
and that he had been trying, since his reformation, 
to lead a life void of offense toward God and man. 
44 God cannot and will not forsake him,” she said, 
trying to hold her mind assured. 44 We are in His 
strong hands and under His tender care. His 
promises are to those that fear Him. He knoweth 
that we have need of food and raiment. He that 
feedeth the ravens, will He not feed us ?” 

So she tried to keep out of her mind the dread 
and distrust which had closed around her a little 
while before, and which had beeq lifted away from 
her spirit through prayer. But it was a hard 
struggle in which she was engaged, and in spite 
of every effort the shadows again drew their thick 
curtains about her heart, and set it shivering with 
vague alarms. 

In her anguish she went into her chamber again 
and bowed herself, weeping and praying, before 
God. 44 There is help in Thee alone,” she cried. 
44 Oh, do not forsake us!” 

She heard the door open and the well-known 
sound of her husband’s feet in the room below. 
A great weakness fell upon her. She tried to rise, 
but was unable to lift herself up. She heard his 
voice calling to her, but she could not answer, for 
even the power of speech was gone for the mo¬ 
ment Then she heard him coming up the stairs; 
the door opened; quick footsteps crossed the room. 
A form knelt by her side, an arm was laid ten¬ 
derly around her and then a voice, thrilling with 
a new joy, said: 44 It is all right, dear wife! God 
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is good. He has been better to us than all our 
fears! You will hardly believe it, but I am to be 
Deacon Strong’s rent collector and agent in the 
place of Peter Maxwell. I’ve seen the deacon, 
and it’s all settled.” 

Gilbert felt the form of his wife shrinking 
heavily against him; and looking into her' face, 


saw that it was white as ashes. The reaction of 
feeling had been too great. This fullness of joy, 
breaking so suddenly on the darkness of her soul, 
was more than she had strength to bear, and she 
lay fainting in the arms of her husband, but only 
for a little while. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 
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BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

THIRD SERIES.—No. ’O. 

THINK I told you once before the nicest way 
of cooking green com that I know of; but 
some of the women-readers did not hear me, 
and I want them to know, too. 

Shave and scrape the com off the cob; have the 
spider hot, with a lump of good butter in it, and 
when it is hot enough to fry the com, pour it in 
and cover up closely. Do not add any water; the 
moisture already in the com, and the steam that 
generates, will keep it from burning. Season 
with salt and pepper, and fry until a light brown. 
This is the nicest way known of cooking green 
com. All the sweetness is in it that there is in 
ears which have been roasted. Old people espe¬ 
cially will like com cooked this way. 

I read a recipe lately in which the writer says a 
custard pie must bake one hour. Now don’t one 
of you believe such nonsense! If a custard pie 
was baked one hour in a hot oven, the sweet whey 
would separate and leave a shrivelled curd, and 
the crust would be a crisp: if it was in a mode¬ 
rately hot oven that length of time, the crust 
would be soggy, and no more like pie than a 
piece of wet leather. 

No doubt the dear lady who wrote it could con¬ 
jugate a Latin verb through all the tenses, but she 
could not bake a custard pie. 

Now I’m not smart, but, with dry wood, I can 
make the custard and paste and bake three pies in 
twenty minutes. There is no kind of pie so easily 
made or so speedily baked. Only the crust needs 
to bake, the custard to set. That is the word 
cooks use. 

To make good custard pies, take a quart bowl 
nearly fall of good unskimmed milk, three well- 
beaten eggs, a pinch of salt and a coffee-cup two- 
thirds fall of sugar. This quantity will make 
three pies. Bake in a hot oven. When the cus¬ 
tard is set, or done, it will seem to rise up from 
the edge of the pie tin, and will quake like jelly 
when you jar it gently. If it does this it is good, 
and your ingredients have been in proportion. I 
always flour the tin, so I can slip the pie off on a 
cloth or on a paper to cool. Do not grease your 
pie-tins, there is no occasion to do so; if you do, 
the pies will become tom or broken in taking 
them off. Always see that they are perfectly dry, 
and then mb flower over them, and turn over and 
shake the unnecessary quantity off. 


I make pumpkin and squash pies exactly like 
custard, the ingredients all in the same propor¬ 
tion, and then add the finely-strained stewed 
pumpkin or squash, being careful not to put in 
too much, else the pie will be dry. 

We often have mashed squash left from dinner, 
that comes back again in the form of a pie. In 
| this case one must be careful and not season with 
pepper; the salt and butter seasoning in the sauce 
only makes the pie better. 

It is night now, and I must quit. To-morrow I 
will tell you how I make pie-crust. I only learned 
how within a year to make ”de flaky kind,” like 
Aunt Chloe did. 

Take about a pound and a half of flour and hall' 
a pound of butter; wet it with cold water enough 
to make a stiff paste. Flour the board well, roll 
out rather thin, and* spread with butter the same 
as you would spread a piece of bread; scatter flour 
over pretty thickly; commence at one end and 
roll it up, and tuck in the ends smoothly. Then 
roll it out again on the well-floured board, rolling 
from you all the time. Butter again; scatter flour 
over until all the butter is well covered; roll up, 
and roll out, and roll from you, and keep on roll¬ 
ing and cutting up with the rolling-pin until your 
paste has been buttered and rolled out five times, 
using plenty of flour all the while; then cut a piece 
off the end about the right size for one cover; flour 
it well when you go to roll it out, so that it will 
not stick to the board. Handle just as lightly and 
as little as possible: don’t knead your paste, or the 
fragments you cut off from the edges, a particle: 
work with your fingers’ ends kind of gingerly, as 
if you didn’t like to do such things—just pretend¬ 
ing; you understand. Keep everything as cold 
as possible; mix with ice-cold water, and let your 
butter be cold, and your hands. 

I hope I have made this so plain that any little 
woman will understand how it is done, and that 
hereafter no more soggy, tough, dark, hard pies 
will come to her table, if they did before. 

When we make, instead of butter we use half 
lard; you would scarcely know the difference; but 
if for any special occasion you desire to make the 
best pies possible, use butter entirely. 

I was at Van Doodle’s yesterday—went over to 
dye an old purple merino dress for grandma. 
They think nobody can color black like Pipsey 
Potts, and as the Van Doodles are members in 
good standing in the regular Baptist church, the 
same as the Pottses, it was no more than my duty 
to go over and do them this little favor. The old 
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lady’s dress was a gift from a rich brother, long, 
long ago, while she was nursing her Mary Eliza¬ 
beth yet. 

Granny looked out at the dress when it was 
hanging on the line and she said: “Pipsey can 
color gowns till they’re black as a raven.” 

I took special pains with it because it will be her 
best dress, likely, as long as she lives. I strained 
the dye for fear a bit of a chip or sediment would 
be in it and spot the dresA Ever such a little 
fragment will spot if it clings to the fabric. I was 
careful, too, not to wring the dress, all the while I 
was handling it. I just drained it, for fear of 
creasing or breaking the well-kept merino. 

I will give my recipe, for it may be that at this 
season of the year others may be renovating old 
dresses to reline and remodel ready for winter. I 
would not try to dye any old worsted dress a 
beautiful black, unless it was all wool, and soft 
goods, then. An alpaca, smooth, and stiff, and 
lustrous, will not dye handsomely. For four 
pounds of goods take two ounces of blue vitriol 
and eight of the extract of logwood, or, if you 
prefer, instead, three pounds of logwood chips. 
Put.each separately in twelve quarts of water, the 
logwood in an iron vessel, the vitriol in brass; 
bring both to a boiling heat, dip the cloth into the 
vitriol water first, then into the logwood water, 
and alternately from one to the other till it has 
been dipped in each three times. Then dry, wash 
in strong suds, rinse in soft, cold water, and press 
on the wrong side when damp. This color does 
not rub off nor fade, and is good for silk, cotton, 
lace, but better for wool. 

The Van Doodles have no cistern, and they have 
a barrel standing under the eaves and catch what 
water they can. Brother Van Doodle is an easy, 
shiftless man, one who means well, and means to 
have things handy about the house for the patient 
women, but, somehow, the time never comes for 
him to “ fix things.” He takes time, however, to 
make great, substantial hog-pens with several 
compartments in them; one to eat in, and one to 
sleep in, and one to scratch in, and smooth down 
twisted bristles, and be content generally. He 
also makes racks for the dining-halls of his sheep, 
and roofs for the little calfies to stand under when 
it rains, and warm straw sheds for his cows in day¬ 
time and stables for them at night; but for his 
wife and daughters he makes no extra fixings, 
nothing except what will meet the stem demands 
of necessity. When I was there the girls were 
getting ready to wash the next day and the barrel 
of rain water was not very clean, the fine lint off 
from the shingles was in the water and stuff that 
had blown in from the dusty street, but the oldest 
girl was not a bit disconcerted, she knew what to 
do. She pounded some alum very fine and to the 
barrelful of water she added about two heaping 
tablespoonfuls, slowly, stirring it all the time. 
She said in the course of three hours all the sedi¬ 
ment and impure particles would settle to the 
bottom and the water would be found to possess 
nearly all the freshness and clearness of pure 
spring water. 

It occurs to me that I have read somewhere that 
quite dirty water, say Suds, could be made clean 


by adding pulverized alum to it, that the sediment 
would settle and the water be left pure enough to 
I use for a first suds. It seems probable. 

Granny used to make this nice pudding in the 
season of ripe peaches. Make a batter the same 
as for pancakes, with buttermilk, eggs, soda and 
Hour, only add a cupful of sour cream to the 
buttermilk. Take a deep, brown earthen dish and 
pour half an inch thick of the batter in the bottom 
of it, then put in a layer of very fine, juicy, ripe 
peaches, cut in halves or in smaller pieces. Then 
pour over a layer of the batter, then add another 
layer of peaches, and so on until you have what 
you think is enough for a meal. ' Do not fill the 
dish full to the top. Bake slowly for one hour. 
If the juice rises and runs out, lift the edge of the 
crust with a fork and it will run back. I forgot to 
say that the last layer must be batter. If you 
have any doubts about it not being done at the 
end of one hour, run a clean broom splint down 
into it in the thickest place. If it comes out per¬ 
fectly smooth it is done. To be eaten with cream 
and sugar, or cream and butter. 

Father ask£ me what I am writing^ and when I 
tell him, he says he thought, yesterday, of a good 
little item for the “Household,” but really he 
don’t know as he could tell it so I can make it 
intelligible to the readers of the Home. I call for 
the item, anyhow, and with much hesitancy—as 
though he thought it was a wonderful thing for a 
horny-handed old farmer to write for the papers— 
he gives it; his way to prevent cows from kicking 
while one is milking. He says, put a broad strap 
just in front of the udder and around over the 
back of the animal, draw the strap tight and 
buckle it. He says a cow cannot kick if she is. 
laced up this way, it is impossible, and that she 
can be handled without difficulty. He says a few 
applications will cure the worst cases. He said, 
too, while he was in the mood for writing, that he 
saw such a cute little table-mat the other day at 
the hotel in Newville. It was a piece of colored 
cloth cut oval, or circular, with the edges pinked, 
and in each scallop a white button was sewed on. 
The same in the middle made in the shape of a 
star. These little contrivances will keep the hot 
dishes from heating the table and are a tolerable 
substitute for mats of braided husk or straw. 


It is a good time now for those who buy their 
butter to lay in enough to carry them through the 
winter. Buy of some person who makes good, 
solid, sweet butter; it is convenient to have it put 
up in two-pound rolls; wrap each roll in a bit of 
white muslin and pack down in a firkin or keg; 
cover with good brine, lay plates over, and then 
put on a clean weight, say a block of marble, if 
you have it. 

If we have our butter to buy and can possibly 
get a good quality, it is advisable to purchase it 
in the fall, just as we lay in our stock of wood, and 
coal, and vegetables. I do not have much sym¬ 
pathy for those people who neglect these things 
and then all through the winter live in fear and 
dread and on a strain, not knowing where the 
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bread, and ftiel, and the common necessaries of 
life are to oome from. I know a great many 
families who are always out of wood, or flour, or 
feed for stock, just when the weather is the most 
unfavorable for getting such things. It is not 
good economy, and is indicative of mismanage¬ 
ment. 

Even in the matter of bread, management is 
necessary. Every woman knows how difficult it 
is to bake during very cold weather. I turned 
over a new leaf last winter, and the plan worked 
so well that some of you may profit by my ex¬ 
perience, I would watch the thermometer and 
the barometer* and W'hen moderate or rainy 
weather was indicated, would make fresh yeast 
and do a large baking—enough to last us two 
weeks or longer—store it away in the cellar, and 
the burden and worry would be off my mind. I 
regard it as a calamity to be entirely out of bread. 

If bread is wet up with water, and no potatoes 
used in the yeast, it will not become dry as soon 
as though these had been used. Let the dough be 
as soft as can be managed well; knead so long that 
it will not stick to the hands nor the kneading- 
board, and until it is perfectly smooth. If some 
of the last loaves got a little dry, we steamed and 
heated them, and made them quite like new 
bread. 

I did not mean to write about bread in this 
month; it is untimely, and belongs to the winter; 
but my pen ran into it imperceptibly. While on 
the subject, we will tell how a good neighbor of 
ours makes such delicious biscuit for breakfast. 
I give it in her own words: 

“ Sift a quart of flour into a pan; make a hole in 
the centre, and pour in not quito half a pint of hot 
milk, in which a spoonful of butter has been dis¬ 
solved. Stir it into the flour partially, and when 
lukewarm add one beaten egg, a little salt and a 
teacupful of good yeast. Work the whole into a 
lump of dough, kneading until it is smooth. If it 
is wintertime, set it in a warm place; if summer, 
put it in a cool place. In the morning turn the 
lump upon the moulding-board, flouring it a lit¬ 
tle ; knead softly, roll out half an inch thick, cut 
the biscuit the size of the top of a tumbler, and set 
them in a warm place to rise. In thirty minutes 
they will be ready to bake, and will bo puffed up 
to four times their size.” 

My neighbor says that there is a little breakfast 
relish which her husband and children always 
expect with their morning biscuit, and she never 
forgets to make it, either. 

She says: “ Chip some smoked beef, and drop 
into boiling water to soften. Let it lie ten min¬ 
utes, and then put it into a spider with a little 
boiling water, and stir gently for a few minutes. 
Pour off the water, put in a little butter and some 
pepper, and pour in half a teacupful of cream, 
dredge a little flour over it, and when it begins to 
thicken take it off the fire.” 

Her potatoes she cooks this way: boil with the 
skins on, but not until they are broken and over¬ 
done ; takes the skins off, and cuts the potatoes 
longwise, in four parts. She does this the day 
before. Then at breakfast she fries in hot, melted 
butter until they are brown, and turns them and 


lets them brown on the other side. Sometimes 
she rolls the pieces in flour, and dips them in the 
beaten yelk of egg, and then fries them brown. 

The last time I was at her house she was busy 
dying carpet-filling to make the fancy stripe in a 
a very choice web of carpet for the best bed-room. 
The fency stripe was to,be mainly red, and green, 
and purple. The purple was dyed with cudbear, 
the finest red -with cochineal, and the sea-green 
was something new that I had never heard of. 
She took one ounce of blue vitriol and one ounce 
of alum, dissolved each separately in earthen ves¬ 
sels in hot water, dipped the goods in the alum 
water, drained and put them in the vitriol water; 
this may have to be done two or three times; then 
dry and wash in saleratus water. This will color 
one pound of goods. For the centre of a rug to 
lie in a room not used much, there is nothing any 
prettier than this shade of sea-green. The goods, 
however, should be soft merino, or some soft, fine 
kind of thick all-wool goods. The quality of the 
rags used in making rugs has much to do with 
their beauty. 

The girls say: 44 Don’t forget, Pipsey, to tell the 
women that no matter how hard they have to 
work, they must take time to rest, and run around 
a little and enjoy the beautiful October. If they 
cannot go journeys, or to make real visits, they 
must go out in the woods among the tinted leaves 
and inhale the crisp, free air, and see how superbly 
October does come to us with stately step, and 
garments all a-gleam with the gold and the glory 
that is ours only once a year.” 

I begin to say that the poor women are so tired, 
maybe they would see none of the beauty and the 
grandeur that young eyes see, but a little hand 
slips over my mouth, and the words are lost; and 
it is best, for really there is better medicine in 
“all outdoors” for any tired woman than there 
ever will be in an apothecary shop. If women 
only would let their duties and burdens fall from 
their hands oftener, and go abroad and see how 
other people live, and see how much grander it is 
outdoors than indoors; if they would care less for 
dress and a variety of food, and let the sweet, 
loving burdens of their beloved families lie lighter 
upon their hearts, there would be fewer spruce 
old widowers prinking around looking out for 
second wives; and, ah me! there would be fewer 
dear little children going about motherless and on 
the road to ruin ! 

No woman has any right to shorten her life one 
day; or even from very love and blind devotion 
to her idols to die for them, to sacrifice herself for 
them. 

Now I write this lovingly for the true mothers, 
who never know when they have done their duty 
to their children, and I want them to take it to 
heart. I don't mean that worthless class who are 
never at home, and who neglect their families, 
and live a mere idle, aimless, gossipy, trifling 
life, and whose children are worse than orphans. 
I have nothing to say to them; they come not 
under the head of women such as I am thinking 
and loving, and pitying, and writing for. But 
I shall stop with this, for my eyes feel as though 
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they looked like a cat’s eyes when her tail is 
caught by the closing door. 

One day, after we came home from church, Ida 
said: “Oh, I like that preacher! he must be a 
good man, for did you not hear how reverently he 
spoke of woman?’’ 

Yes, I had heard it, and I felt so good and proud, 
’cause I was a woman. Do you all love that poem 
called “ Man and Woman?” Why it swings me 
right up! 

“ Where’er man’s words of eloquence 
Inspire and rouse a nation, 

There breathes through all the undertone 
Of woman’s inspiration. 

And whether hers are lofty words 
That nerve to fiery trial, 

Or only meek and lowly deeds 
Of love and self-denial. 

In tones so clear, and true, and sweet. 

They ring the wide world over; 

She speaks from out her heart to ours. 

And men and angels love her.” 


THE ADORNMENT OF OUR HOMES. 

BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 

I N these papers it has not been so much my 
purpose to give the proper details of house 
furnishing and arrangement, as to supply hints 
which should lead the housekeeper, be she young 
or old, to beautify and render attractive, and, 
above all, to individualize the home over which 
she presides. The great lack of too many homes 
is this very individuality. Each is patterned after 
the other. Mrs. A. sees Mrs. B. furnish her par lore 
with Brussels and horse-hair, and thereafter Mrs. 
A., is never contented until her own parlor is re¬ 
splendent with the same. If she were a woman of 
individual tastes, that Mrs. B. displays Brussels 
and horse-hair would be to her a sufficient reason 
why she should not. If people could only learn 
to express their own likings and supply their own 
needs, in the furnishing of their homes, the re¬ 
sults would be, in nine cases out of ten, more 
satisfactory than they are now'. 

Did none of you ever enter a room which, at the 
first glance, seemed a bower of beauty, all aglow 
with light and cheerfulness? And was not the 
first thought, how different this is from other 
rooms, and yet how pretty, how r delightful ? Per¬ 
haps an analysis of the surroundings would reveal 
only a matting upon the floor, unpretending fur¬ 
niture and inexpensive adornments; but the soul 
of the dw'eller has shone through it all and given 
character to it. In such a room you will almost 
always find flow T ers—plenty of them; flowers at 
the window', in vines which climb luxuriantly, 
and in hanging-baskets, and in choice bouquets 
upon the table. There will be pictures upon the 
wall—not costly oil paintings, perhaps, but pic¬ 
tures which, in their excellence, will not shock 
the eye of an artist. In these days of excellent 
and cheap engravings and chromos, there is no 
excuse, save want of proper knowledge in these 
matters—and that should hardly serve as an ex¬ 
cuse—for covering the walls of a room with ugly 
and poor pictures. Very pretty chromos are liter¬ 
ally given away, and fine engravings can be #b- 


tained for a trifle. The apartment to which I have 
referred will not be bookless. Indeed no room 
seems properly furnished without books. 

Pictures, books and flowers are, to my mind, 
the three great essentials in the ftimishing and 
adornment of a room. Given these in plenty, and 
of the best, and it does not much matter what else 
there is. No one knows, until she has tried, the 
capabilities - f flowers. Whatever the outlook of 
the room, the windows can be made available as 
flower gardens. A north light seems the most 
unpromising, but a little experience will demon¬ 
strate that wonders can be done with it. In the 
first place, it can be framed with German ivy. 
There are various plants suitable for hanging- 
baskets which require the shade, and which con¬ 
stantly do better in a northern light than in any 
other. A box may be filled with fresh moss, 
which may be gathered along the edge of a swamp 
or stream, leaving in it all the tiny maples, cedars 
and other small plants which may be growing 
with it; and if this moss is kept well watered, it 
will be beautiful and green for many months, and 
the plants will grow, and become a perpetual 
source of delight. In this moss may be set pots 
of house plants—geraniums, coleus, begonias or 
caladiums, and they will flourish all the better for 
the coolness furnished by the damp moss. 

A window garden at the east, south or west, 
may be made by fastening on the outside of the 
house, just beneath the window, a box, to which a 
frame reaching to the top of the window shall be 
attached. This frame should be covered with wire 
or cotton netting, so that the window' may be 
opened upon the garden, and at the same time the 
flies and mosquitoes be excluded. In this box, 
which should be filled with dirt, may be planted 
a variety of things. One such a window' which I 
have seen is beautiful with tradescantia, Kenil¬ 
worth ivy, fuschias and a pretty moss-like plant, 
the name of which I have forgotten. Another is 
green with the Madeira vine, whose clustering 
waxen leaves are a perpetual delight, while the 
vines have climbed to the very top of the enclos¬ 
ing frame, and hang in graceful festoons from side 
to side. 

A few hints ought to enable the ingenious flower 
culturer to invent many beautiful adornments for 
the available places of her home. 

I think many people undervalue beauty as ah 
element in their homes. Others w'ho would pos¬ 
sess it if they knew how it is to be obtained, have 
an idea that it is a luxury only to be purchased 
with money. Money may bring beauty, but it 
does not always do it. The ugliest parlor I ever 
entered was rich with gorgeous carpet and heavy 
furniture; and mantel etagere and tables were 
crowded with costly ornaments which were showy 
but not beautiful. 

Even where beauty is recognized as something 
desirable, it is too often shut away out of sight in 
unused parlors, while the habited portions of the 
house are left bare and unattractive. Every room 
should have its pictures upon the wall; and if the 
house-mistress have time, every room should 
have its daily bouquet. There is a prevalent idea 
that growing plants in our chambers are injurious 
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to health; but recent investigations have demon¬ 
strated that, on the contrary, their presence is 
very beneficial, since they take up the impurities 
of the air, and give out in abundance the essen¬ 
tials for health. With this knowledge, there is no 
reason why we should not make our sleeping 
apartments beautiful with green and budding life, 
if we have but the time to give them the necessary 
attention. Cut flowers cannot be so.fully recom¬ 
mended, and, if used at all in the decoration of a 
chamber, should be removed as soon as they 
begin to droop in the least, as the emanations from 
decaying vegetable matter are very objectionable 
in a room. 

No house is furnished without its library. Chil¬ 
dren cannot be properly educated and trained for 
usefulness in the world who have not aoquired a 
habit of frequent reading. They can only truly 
know life by familiarizing themselves with the 
best thoughts of others, through the medium of 
books and papers. Not that I would say that there 
can be no good men and women who have no taste 
for reading; but such people are narrowed in their 
views of life, and even if they seek to do good in 
the world, they do not know enough of human 
nature to know how best to work; so that often 
their efforts are more productive of harm than 


good. But by a library I would not mean a col¬ 
lection of popular novels, and nothing else. No 
library for family use should be entirely devoid 
of works of Action; since these are in these modern 
days among the greatest agencies for moral teach¬ 
ing; but they should be selected with judicious 
care, and all save the very best excluded. There 
should be histories, travels and works on popular 
science. Besides these books, there should be 
abundance of good newspapers, and children 
should be brought up in such an atmosphere of 
books and papers that they would miss their din¬ 
ner scarcely more than their daily reading. 

I have said nothing about the outer surround¬ 
ings of the hqme ; and yet this is quite as import¬ 
ant as the interior arrangements. Every home 
should be beautiful without as well as within; and 
this beautifying belongs as much to the province 
of the house-mistress as does the care of her parlor 
and kitchen. Be sure, if she does does not make 
an effort to have the external surroundings of her 
empire attractive, no one.else is likely to do so. 
But if she shows interest and desire in this direc¬ 
tion, she will prove the inspiration of many will¬ 
ing hands, which will work at first, perhaps, to 
please her, but afterwards from the love of beauty 
born within their own hearts. 




THE PEACE OF GOD. 

* BY THE LATE CANON KINGSLEY. 

HERE is a discontent which is certain sooner 
or later to bring with it the peace of God. 
There is a discontent which drives the peace 
of God away, forever and a day. And the noble 
and peace-bringing discontent is to be discon¬ 
tented with ourselves, as very few are. And the 
mean peace-destroying discontent is to be discon¬ 
tented with things around us, as too many are. 
• * * Ask yourselves with Epictetus, Am I dis¬ 
contented with things which are in my own power, 
or with things which are not in my own power ? 
That is, discontented with myself, or with things 
which are not myself? Am I discontented with 
myself, or with things about me, and outside of 
me? 

Consider this last question well, if you wish to 
be true Christians, true philosophers, and, indeed, 
true men and women. 

But what is it that troubles you? What is it 
you want altered ? On what have you set your 
heart and affections ? Is it something outside of 
you ? Something which is not yourself? If so, 
there is no use in tormenting your soul about it; 
for it is not in your own power, and you will 
never alter it to your liking; and, more, you need 
not alter it; for you are not responsible for it* 
God sends it as it is, for better, for worse, and you 
must make up your mind to what God sends. Do 
I mean that we are to submit, slavishly, to cir¬ 
cumstances, like dumb animals? Heaven forbid! 
We are not slaves, but free men. And we are 
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made in God’s image, and have each our spark, 
however dim, of that creative genius, that power 
of creating or of altering circumstances, by which 
God made all worlds; and to use that is our very 
birthright, or what would all education, progress, 
civilization be, save rebellion against God? 

But when we have done our utmost, how little 
shall we have done! Canst thou, asks our Lord, 
looking with loving sadness on the hurry and the 
struggle of human life—canst thou, by taking 
thought, add one cubit to thy stature? Why, is 
there a wise man or woman past fifty years of age 
who does not know that, in spite of all their toil 
and struggle, they have ’gone not whither they 
willed,•but whither God willed ? Have they not 
found out that for one circumstance of their lives 
which they could alter, there have been twenty 
which they could uot, some born with them, some 
forced on them by an overruling Providence, 
irresistible indeed—but, as I hold, most loving 
and most fatherly, though often severe—even to 
agony—but irresistible still—till what they have 
really gained by Aghting circumstances, however 
valiantly, has been the rivoral gain—the gain in 
character?—the power to live that heroic life 
which 

44 Is not as idle ore. 

But heated hot with burning fears. 

And bathed In baths of hissing tears. 

And battered with the strokes of doom. 

To shape and use.” * ♦ * 

The majority of mankind want to be, and to do, 
and to have, a hundred things which are not 
in their own power, and of which they have no 
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proof that God intends to give them; no proof 
either that if they had them, they would make 
right use of them, and certainly no proof at all 
that if they had them they would find peace. 
They war and fight, and have not because they 
ask not They ask and have not because they ask 
amiss, to consume it on their lusts; and so they 
spend their lives without peace, longing, strug¬ 
gling for things outside of them, the greater part 
of which they do not get, because the getting 
them is not in their power, and which if they got 
they could not keep. 

And therefore does man walk in a vain shadow, 
and disquiet himself in vain, looking for peace 
where it is not to be found—in everything and 
anything save in his own heart, in duty and in God. 

But happy are they who are discontented with a 
divine discontent; discontented with themselves. 
Happy are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Happy are they who set their 
hearts on the one thing which is in their own 
power—being better than they are, and doing better 
than they do. Happy are they who long and labor 
after the true riches neither mob nor tyrants, man 
nor devil, prosperity nor adversity, or any chance 
or change of mortal life can take from them. 

The man, I say, who has set his heart on being 
good, has set his heart on the one thing that is in 
his power; the one thing that depends wholly and 
solely on his own will; the one thing which he 
can have if he chooses. Moreover, he has set his 
heart on the one thing which cannot be taken from 
him. God will not take it from him, and man, 
and fortune, and misfortune cannot take it from 
him. Poverty, misery, disease, death itself, can¬ 
not make less just, less true, less pure, less charit¬ 
able, less high-minded, less like God. * * * 

Therefore that man is at peace with himself, for 
his conscience tells him that he is, if not doing his 
best, yet trying to do his best, better and better 
day by day. He is at peace with the world, for 
most men are longing and quarreling for pleasant 
things outside them, for which he does not greatly 
care, while he is longing and striving for good 
things inside him, in his own heart and soul; and 
so the world goes one way, and he another, and 
their desires do not interfere with each other. 
But, more, that man is at peace with God. * * * 

And so the peace of God keeps that man’s heart 
free from vain desires and angry passions, and his 
mind from those false and foolish judgments which 
make the world think things important which are 
quite unimportant; and, again, fancy things un¬ 


important which are more important to them than 
the riches of the whole world. 

My dear friends, if you wish for the only true 
and sound peace, which is the peace of God, do 
your duty and try to be as good as you can, each 
in his station in life. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. 

BY LOIS LAURIE. 

NE thought among Mrs. Browning’s high 
and holy-spoken melodies, is a complete 
sermon, perfect in its full-grown strength. 
Where she speaks of Mary—Mary the blessed 
(wandering among the “ moonlit hills of Galilee,” 
in the strong still silence, listening to God’s voice 
through the awe-filled hush,) as “too self-re¬ 
nounced for fears.” 

I have often thought that this self-renunciation 
was the open door to all really soul-satisfying 
communion with nature. Only when utter self- 
forgetfulness has calmed us into peace, without 
one pulsation of our own, can we lay our heart on 
the heart of the universe, and catch its deep, 
strong beats of life, learning a little of the majestic 
rhythm which has not yet died away, even if we no 
longer hear the morning stars singing together. 
This same renunciation is the secret of perfect case 
before God, and our fellow-men as well. 

It is something earnestly to be wished for, this 
measuring ourselves justly and calmly, with the 
perfect measure He marks our height by! to know 
not only our most helpless weakness and the 
darkest deeps of earthliness there are in us, but to 
know also the very perfection of our strength, the 
possibilities of good, estimating ourselves at our 
true worth; then to walk bravely on, sure that the 
One whose love is purer than woman’s best holds 
us for all we are, not letting ourselves be greatly 
moved by human blame if He approve, not soli¬ 
citous for other commendation, yet when given, 
taking it gladly, as we take the music of trees and 
perfume of flowers, so rich in the possession of 
the favor of the highest as not to need any lesser 
recognition. 

I think a sincere utterance of “Thy will be 
done,” is synonymous with this “ self-renuncia¬ 
tion,” and that only when we “lose ourselves,” 
do we “ find ourselves,” in the highest and purest 
sense. 

The cry is still “shrilling along,” “O Galahad! 
and O Galahad! follow me,” that man may gain, 
“letting his own life go,” a sacred, everlasting 
calm, a peace not as the world giveth. 




“WAIT A WEE.” 


BY EDITH W. KENT. 


D EAR mothers! you all know with what 
heartfelt joy, with what tenderness, long¬ 
ing and unutterable, we greet our loved 
ones upon returning to them after long absence! 
Then you can understand just how I feel on taking 


up my pen to talk with you. Why, bless you! I 
love every one of you—do you not know it? Ah, 
if I could but oonvert the words I write for you 
into telegraph wires, and flash this love “ along 
the lines,” from my heart to yours! 

This, however, is quite impossible; but if the 
old adage, “ love begets love,” be true, I can well 
'afford to go on working in the hope to help or 
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comfort you, and wait for things to oome around 
right in the good old-fashioned way! 

Did it never occur to you that we might oft- 
times spare ourselves much unhappiness, if we 
were only willing to wait lor our blessings? I 
sometimes think we make half our troubles by 
our own impatience. We are apt to look upon 
ourselves as very ill-used mortals indeed, when 
our cherished plans are deterred, or fail of accom¬ 
plishment altogether. We would do well to re¬ 
member that the blessings which our Father has 
in store for us will not come one whit the sooner 
for all our weak complaining; but in His own 
time and way will His every purpose of love 
toward us be accomplished. 

“ It may not be my way, 

It may not be thy way, 

And yet in His own way 
The Lord will provide. 

“ It may not be my time, 

It may not be thy time. 

And yet in His own time 
The Lord will provide.” 

And is it not a precious thought, that our Father 
has blessings “in store” for us—blessings which 
He will bestow on us when we are ready for themf 
Our lot in life may at times seem hard, our bur¬ 
dens many and heavy, our afflictions too great to 
bo borne; each one has their own peculiar trials 
which no other human being can exactly or fully 
comprehend. “ The heart knoweth his own bit¬ 
terness ; and a stranger doth not intermeddle with 
his joy.” But whatever our trials may be, let us 
remember that as great mercy is often shown in 
refusing as in granting, in depriving as in bestow'- 
ing; that “grief” is sent us “ for our good,” and 
whether or not it fail in its mission, depends en¬ 
tirely upon ourselves—on tho manner in which 
we accept it, the spirit in which we pass through 
it; and He who seeth us and knoweth for what 
our discipline has fitted us, knoweth when to give 
and when to withhold. Let us remember that 

In Joy or grief, in shade or sun, 

Whatever may befall 
Is from our Father’s tender hand— . 

His love is over all. 

And, remembering, let us be patient. 

“ Ah!” says one, “ it is easy to talk, but hard to 
perform. To say, * Be patient,* is all very well; 
but patience is a great thing—a difficult thing—its 
magnitude appalls one.” 

Yes, I know'. And patience is indeed a great 
and a grand thing; and yet so easy of attainment 
is it, when we come to understand the beautiful 
simplicity of its meaning, that even the weakest 
of us may grasp it, if w'e only will, and keep it for 
our very own. 

“What is patience?” No better or more com¬ 
prehensive reply can be given than that beautiful 
answer of the little Scotch girl: “ Wait a wee and 
dinna weary.” 

Does the clouds gather thickly about you ? And 
is your pathway rough, and your blessings hidden 
from your sight? “ Wait a little and do not weary” 
Wait a little while, and trust your Father’s love. 
“ At eventime,** if not before, “ it shall be light.” 
Trust Him, do His will, and morning shall 


break for you $ if not here t then on “ the other 
side.” 

“Wait a wee and dinna weary!” Carry these 
words in your heart—their very presence there 
brings peace and comfort. Adopt this as your 
motto, and it imparts strength to overcome a thou¬ 
sand temptations. 

How many hearts, once loving, but wounded 
and estranged for all time, through angry words 
or unkind acts, might now be rejoicing in the sun¬ 
light of love and happiness, had some one only 
been wise enough to “ wait a little!” How many 
homes, where distrust and contention reign, might 
be the abodes of harmony, of trust and love, had 
husband and wife always been careful to wait a 
little before saying or doing aught that could pain 
the other—to wait a little, and consider whether it 
were not wiser lef unsaid or undone! Surely, 
none are so weak or so hasty that they cannot, 
with God’s help, discipline themselves to do this. 

“For the sake of their children, if not their 
own,” would it not be better (though under ex¬ 
treme provocation) to wait a little, and ponder the 
probable consequences, before turning home into a 
place of strife and bickering? Many and many a 
time is it the hand of parents—their life-example— 
that sows in the hearts of their children the seed that 
produces a querulous, selfish, discordant spirit, 
an embittered disposition—evil fruit, but for which 
they might become the pleasantest of life-com¬ 
panions and best of parents. How unkind for a 
parent to cast this dark shadow over innocent 
hearts and ftiture homes! 

A fretful, hasty spirit, it should be remembered, 
is a deadly enemy to happiness; and when it once 
gains entrance to a family, it eats out the very 
heart of all home-happiness, peace or comfort. 
Wherever it insinuates itself, and abides for any 
length of time, none, old or young, can wholly 
escape its toils; therefore, let the doors of heart 
and home be barred, and doubly barred, against it. 

Should those from whom we have a right to ex¬ 
pect beti r things speak hastily, cruelly, unkindly, 
so that their words sink deep into our hearts, and 
we are tempted to give back harsh, bitter or sar¬ 
castic words, let us wait a little, and weary not in 
the endeavor to gain complete victory over self; 
for though in the beginning we may sometimes 
fail partially or entirely, if we still keep on trying 
the victory shall yet be won. 

Do your little ones fret you ? Then do not scold, 
but wait a little, and think if there is not some 
better way. Scolding is a very disagreeable habit, 
and a habit that grows upon one rapidly; it is also 
exceedingly “ contagious.” If parents scold, their 
children will learn to do so. Instead of making 
wrinkles between her eyes, her voice loud and 
harsh, and her words such as, in her calm mo¬ 
ments, sho would bo shocked to hear from the 
lips of her little ones, would it not be better for a 
mother to wait a little, and consider how her 
habitual expression of countenance, how each 
word and act, leaves its impress on the minds and 
character of her children ? 

If those having the care of children would 
govern them successfully, they must first learn to 
control themselves. Patience is one of the few 
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things of which there can never, in any place, be 
too much; and perhaps nowhere is it more essen¬ 
tial than in the every-day life of home. 

To be “ slow to anger,” to be able to “ rule ” our 
“ spirit,” may, with some of us, be very difficult, 
or progress in the endeavor slow; but final suc¬ 
cess is certain , if “ wait a wee and dinna weary ” 
be our “ watch-word.” 


LITTLE HARRY. 


BY MAY HAINES. 


W HERE is the place for little boys when 
their feet have crept into boots, and bat¬ 
tered hats are pulled over their curls? 
When Harry pattered around in slippered feet, 
there were plenty to catch him, and kiss him, and 
trot him to “ Banbury Cross,” but now, w hen he 
ran through the house, all cried: “ O Harry, do 
stay out of doors with those awful boots!” 

They weren’t awful boots—they were nice and 
new, with shining copper tips, and, as Harry lay 
and kicked them in the sunshine, he wondered 
why mamma and the girls didn’t send papa out of 
doors, when he came stamping in at morning, 
noon and night! Ah, Harry, you are taking your 
first lesson. When your little frock gives way to 
pants, it will be still worse, in jackets you will 
hardly be tolerated, and from now, until the dawn¬ 
ing of a moustache shades your upper lip, you 
may count yourself a nuisance, and only keep 
happy by wooing Mother Nature, who never tires 
of her boys. 

Harry had made up his mind to go down town 
with papa that morning.' He had been very silent, 
and very jubilant over the plan, and w r as swinging 
on the gate, with yellow curls peeping through the 
rents of the old straw hat, shoes half laced and the 
belt to his little plaid frock dangling behind, when 
papa came slowly out, lighting a segar. 

Harry did not think it best to walk by the 
side of so big a man, so jogged on behind, until 
papa, hearing the continuous trot, turned sharply 
around. 

“ You little rascal, march home! march!” 

Just so he might have spoken to a dog—yet he 
loved his boy. Many fathers speak thus to their 
boys, yet they love them—but do the boys know 
it? Harry did not; with grieved mouth and tear¬ 
ful eyes, he walked slowly back and lay down 
upon the green grass. Looking up into the blue 
sky, he wondered if Heaven was very far away. 
He wished he had a little brother or sister to play 
with; he wished some one would have time to talk 
with him; and a little ant came along hunting for 
a bit of breakfast. Harry found a grain of sugar 
on his unwashed chin, and laid it down. Grateful 
ant bore it off in her tiny jaws. A dandelion, rich 
and golden, bloomed near the soft, rosy cheek. 
Harry plucked it, and buried his nose in the soft 
beauty. He vaguely wondered if cow’s ate dande¬ 
lions to make their butter sweet and yellow; and 
the flower drooped its head and fhded. Harry put 
it carefully back, but the stem would not stick, 
and it only wilted the more. 

“It needs water,” thought Harry, and ran 
around to the old barrel at the back of the house. 


Not a drop there—the greedy sun had drank it all 
up. But what was that—the cistern open! That 
dark, deep place, always so carefully covered! 
and Harry could never get near, w r hen they were 
drawing pure, sparkling water from it, without 
the cry; “ Harry, Harry, keep away! there are 
bears down there!” 

Now, Harry knew there were no bears there, 
for once he had peeped over Anna’s shoulder, and 
saw a dear little boy face look up into his owm. 
Bears eat boys, and boys don’t live with bears, so 
he knew they told him wrong. Just as they told 
him the “black man” lived down cellar, and 
once, w’hen the sun shone through the open doors, 
he had been down and looked all around, nothing 
but apples, and pies, and cream, and nice barrels 
of potatoes! They had often told him stories, so 
Harry was not afraid, as he leaned over the edge, 
and gazed into the dark waters below’. 

Yes, a gleam of sunshine struck the water, and 
sweet blue eyes gazed up into his. Harry reached 
out the faded dandelion. 

“Little boy, down in the well, please give this 
poor flower a drink!” 

Ah, Harry! Harry! He reached the blossom 
down! the little boy below reached up to take it. 
There was a splash—and Harry himself carried the 
flower down into the cool waters! 

At dinner the little high chair was empty! they 
missed the clatter of knif? and fork upon plate, 
they missed the sweet, noisy demands to be 
helped. 

“ Where is Harry?” 

“I’ve called him, and called him,” sighed 
mother, fretfully, “the boy is getting a regular 
nuisance! do go hunt him up, Anna.” 

Not in the barn—not under the apple-tree—not 
among the chickens—where is the boy ? Ah, the 
cistern! A pale face leans over the edge, for a 
little straw hat is floating upon the water. 

Why linger over the moans, the tears, the bitter 
self-reproach that followed ? They saw T a pale, 
cold form, the merry, rosy lips white and fixed, 
the blue eyes forever closed, the tangled curls 
damp in death, the restless hands still and waxen, 
and the dancing feet forever stilled. We may see 
a land of whose beauty we can only dream. 
Harry, with his innocent face, that no sin had 
darkened, gathered in loving arms, all his ques¬ 
tions answered, all his wishes met, and angel chil¬ 
dren his playmates. 

We lay our loved ones in their graves, with 
despairing grief, yet they await us in the glory and 
light. But knowing that to-day or to-morrow may 
be the last time on earth that we shall hear some 
loved voice, how can we speak harshly? How 
can we utter impatient words that our breaking 
hearts can never recall?—for only when the Golden 
Gates open to our longing souls, can we win that 
loving forgiveness from the dear eyes that death 
has closed. 


In all your actions think God sees you, and in 
all His actions labor to see Him: that will make 
you fear Him, this will move you to love Him. 
The fear of God is the beginning of knowledge, 
and knowledge of God is perfection of love. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 

BT CHATTY BROOKS. 


SECOND SERIES.—No. 10. 


I FOUND out something new the other day. 
Professor McWilliams’s baby, about ten 
months old, has very light blue eyes; so 
pale, indeed, that people often say there is some¬ 
thing not right about that baby’s eyes, that they 
are defective, or its mind will be weak. 

But why its eyes look pale and ugly came to rae 
in such a strange way that I want to tell you about 
it, because I believe you girl-readers will find 
valuable information in it. 

Tudie wanted a new pink dress to wear to a 
picnic, and her mother sent her six specimens of 
pink calico that she might make a selection, then 
she would buy the dress, and make and send it to 
her. We spread out the six pieces beside each 
other, and every one of us said: “ None of them 
are pretty. This light pink looks dingy, and as if 
it had been worn out almost; this dark looks 
bold; this purple pink will not wash; this delicate 
shade will wear dimmer and dimmer; this makes 
us think of pokeberry stain; and this striped 
looks too positive and glaring.” 

The child was disappointed, and wrote home to 
her mother that none of the pieces were pretty; 
but the mother, divining the reason, selected the 
delicate pink with a little not of red in it, made up 
the dress and sent it, and it was just as pretty as 
pretty could be. 

Now the reason was that we had laid the samples 
beside each other to compare them, and the differ¬ 
ent shades of pink had—had—I don’t know how to 
tell it, so you will understand—but I believe they 
had injured, or belied, or killed each other. Any 
one piece alone would have been pretty. Tudie’s 
mother must have thought how we had been in¬ 
duced to give such a sweeping judgment against 
the half-dozen pieces. 

From this came the conclusion concerning baby 
McWilliams’s eyes. I thought, and both my 
hands went up in surprise as I said: “ Why that 
baby has always worn little blue sacques, and the 
light blue of its dear little eyes has suffered con¬ 
demnation for no other reason.” 

I hurried over and told its mother, and she said 
she had no doubt but that was the reason, and 
ever since then baby’s blue has been laid aside. 

Then I remembered how annoyed I used to be 
last summer when Mary wore her hat trimmed in 
light blue gros-grain ribbon, and the ribbon about 
her neck was another shade of blue, and the blue 
of her eyes still another. I could not think what 
was wrong, I only knew that I was annoyed 
whenever she was dressed that one way. 

I ha> r e not made this very plain, but you wo¬ 
men readers will understand it perhaps better 
than I do. 

Friday morning .—Such a laughable incident 
occurred yesterday in the afternoon; so ingenuous 


and so charming that I laugh every time I think 
of it. Two gentlemen called to see Elsie.and 
Margie. The girls were .busy studying in their 
room, which is over the parlor. It is something 
a little rare for them to have gentlemen callers, as 
they are both young, and have never been out 
much. I sat in the parlor and entertained the 
gentlemen until the girls came down. 

Poor little things! we could distinctly hear them 
bobbing around; their little feet patting here and 
there; the running into the closet for best dresses; 
the clink of the wash- bowl; the hair-brush dropped 
down hurriedly; the gaiters falling on the floor; 
the jumping down off chairs, on which they had 
stood when reaching up; the rustle of freshly- 
starched garments; the running hither and thither 
for pins, jewelry, ribbons and combs; the impa¬ 
tient exclamation; the call for assistance; and. 
finally, the tip-toeing, and turning, and finishing 
touches added before the mirror; and then the 
steps turned from the room satisfied, and came 
down-stairs and into the parlor. 

They wanted to be very agreeable, and were de¬ 
sirous of making a good impression, but they 
were tired, the glow of spirits had all effervesced, 
the excitement had died out, and I know they felt 
more like sleeping than talking. The conversa¬ 
tion under such circumstances would be vapid, of 
course, and I have no doubt the girls felt relieved 
when the gentlemen left. 

I heard one say to the other: “I never knew 
Mr. Jeffries to be so stupid; I didn’t know what 
to talk about to keep him going. I talked weather, 
and school, and lectures, and he was so dull that 
I didn’t know what next to say, and I returned to 
the weather subject again, and we talked past, 
present and prospective weather, until I thought 
it was his turn to carry the heavy end of the con¬ 
versation.” 

“Just so with Mr. Jennings,” said the other 
girl; “ we talked weather, and books, and school, 
and teaching, and Black Hills; and I grew 90 
sleepy that I seemed to see Mr. Jennings double 
every time I looked at him an instant.” 

The girls heard my smothered laugh, and said: 
“ Now, Aunt Chatty, we know you’re laughing at 
us; but we don’t care.” 

Then I told them how it came about. All their 
glow of spirits and animation had passed off while 
they were exerting themselves in flying around 
up-stairs; they had used up all their nervous 
force, and were exhausted, and too tired to see 
callers by the time they came down; and the gen¬ 
tlemen had grown almost weary waiting, although 
they were no doubt immensely amused at the fix¬ 
ing, and hissing, and flying that they had heard 
in the room over their heads. 

Wednesday.— Oh, these girls! I received a let¬ 
ter a few weeks ago from a widower, with the 
request that I would send him my picture. When 
I was a young woman he was a young man, and 
lived in the town joining the one I lived in. We 
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were somewhat acquainted and often met at sing¬ 
ing-schools, though we were by no means special 
friends. 

I had not intended replying to his letter at all, 
much less sending him my picture, but some of 
the girls sent him a photograph of an old maid 
who lives first door beyond Professor McWilliams, 
and pretended that it was mine. 

The maiden lady had a thin, sorrowful face with 
deep wrinkles about the mouth and eyes, her ears 
stood out, her hair was lifted high up on her head 
and fixed off with ribbons and curls, and her nose 
was Roman and hooked like a beak. 

They wrote a few lines to accompany the pic¬ 
ture, saying that “care and sorrow had dealt 
harshly with me, and that time had wrought many 
changes in the girl whose voice went out with his 
in the old fa-sol-la music of long ago/’ 

I saw a copy of the letter. I didn’t know what 
to say. I felt inclined to scold them for daring to 
use such freedom; but the dear, fun-loving, good 
girls pretended they were afraid the old widower 
would beguile me away from them, and then what 
would they do. 

I was amused, but I looked very serious and 
told them to let that be the last time they ever 
played tricks, that such conduct was hoydenish, 
and unladylike, and rude, and none of the girls in 
my charge would be forgiven or retained if they 
so fkr forgot hereafter that which belonged to a 
lady. 

I thought privately, however, that it was serving 
the old fellow just right, for his wife had not been 
dead more than two months, and I could not see 
how he could so soon forget her and think of 
another. 

Sometimes I do receive such funny letters from 
those who are “ seeking pardners.” 

One, I remember now, who, in summing up his 
good qualities, says: “I rarely miss a meal of 
victuals.” Another says: “You would have no 
trouble with my children, they are all hopefully 
converted and members in good standing in the 
M. E. Church.” Another says: “ My house is in 
awful condition, from the garret to the cellar, just 
for want of a good* wife.” Another says: “The 
post-office is handy and we have three mails a 
week. I take a good Democrat paper, price one 
fifty per year.” One, much to be pitied, wails out 
on a small piece of paper—the kind in which tea 
is put up: “ My hart is as loanly as the montaine 
top.” And, again: “ I’m gittin’ up in years and 
am gittin’ experriunced, but my hart is young, 
fur, as the saying is, ‘ ole coles is easy kindled.’ ” 


FUGITIVE THOUGHTS. 

HAT a queer little procession life is, 
after all, when we think of it, and how 
strangely people and things get mixed 
up and jostled all along the way. It comes over 
one rather drolly sometimes—the thought of life’s 
music, and how the parts are dispersed through the 
day. How, close on the heels of a sweet, dreamy 
interlude, comes a noisy burst of discord; and 
again, it laughs out like a clash of silver bells. 
If one could be detached from the mass of sym¬ 


pathetic humanity for awhile, and become a simple 
looker-on, divested of all interest, how the gro¬ 
tesque life-pictures, shifting and changing on the 
wheels of time, would puzzle the uninitiated. 

To illustrate, there are the poem and the break¬ 
fast dishes. A clear-eyed farmer’s daughter, with 
dawning spirituality in glance and movement, is 
busy at the kitchen table, intent on her morning 
duties, while one of Tennyson’s sweetest creations 
I ripples over her lips and finds tender echoes in 
heart and brain. It has been singing to her all the 
morning, filling the landscape with faint, sweet 
pictures, and lifting her from work’s grosser con¬ 
tact. Is it right for her to be there? Certainly. 
Nature knows us better than we know ourselves, 
and she knows that labor brightens every thought 
and gives it a finer polish. She knows that those 
sunny meadows and fragrant woods form a better 
background for her pupil now, than dusty streets 
and hurrying crowds. My ambitious country 
sister, I know just how often, like Tennyson’s 
mysterious Lady of Shalott, you grow weary of the 
shadows of life seen in the mirror of books; but 
grasp every grain of gold in the flowing sands, 
you will find it coin with the true ring in it by and 
by. Of course, there is baking to do, and beds to 
make, and sweeping and dusting to the end of the 
chapter, but it is a blessed privilege that thought 
may keep pace with brisk feet and nimble fingers, 
and the fragrance of books attend us through all, 
sweetening many an unsavory duty. 

Then, this something men call happiness is a 
puzzle, too. I am inclined to think that it follows 
us instead of going before, and overtakes at all 
sorts of unexpected times and places; for, seri¬ 
ously, are not nearly all our real pleasures sur¬ 
prises? Who has not fortified himself against 
some expected trouble and assumed his most 
melancholy expression in honor of its approach, 
when lo! from behind the overshadowing cloud 
came such a sudden flash of the glad sunlight of 
returning prosperity, that it sent his dismal fore¬ 
bodings all into mourning. 

I admire the wisdom of the old lady, who, after 
a long search for contentment, concluded to sit 
down contented without it; and it must have 
waited close by all the time, for it flowed into her 
life as naturally as the velvet moss embroiders the 
roots of the forest patriarchs. Who would expect 
to see moss there if the trees were getting discon¬ 
tented and changing places, on the search for a 
more agreeable site? This comparison is not 
applicable to man except in a certain sense, and 
not intended to recommend an ambitionless stand¬ 
still in life; but experience teaches us that we are 
apt to place our eyes on some for-off blissful 
mirage found only in second-rate novels, and thus 
cheat ourselves out of our rightful inheritance. 
We know that discouragements often seem to 
spring up as thick as weeds and choke the tender 
plants we are trying to nourish into vigorous 
growth; and perhaps our harvest will not all be 
gathered to us upon earth; but, in a higher life, 
the germs whose tardy development sadden us 
here, will burst into perfect bloom when sancti¬ 
fied by the glorious baptism of immortality. 

Edith Lyslb. 
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H ATTIE BELL: I am obliged to you; I’ll 
remember sweet milk to take out fruit 
stains. Let us all remember, sisters. 
Now that the season of berries and fruit is come, 
it is just the time when the remedy is required. 
To be sure, the old-time practice of laying out 
while the trees are in blossom, has been resorted to 
with perfect effect, but it was a long time to wait, 
and, well, I may as well own up, I was a little bit 
piqued at Pipsey. As you say, had I not gone 
directly to her, some one of the “Home Circle” 
would have volunteered the desired information 
sooner. 

I am not going to be spiteful, and say Pipsey 
doesn’t know any more than the rest of us; for it 
is my candid opinion she can tell what she knows 
much better than most of us can. 

As Mrs. Orvis has dared to make the request 
about that “calash,” I will venture to hope that 
“ alipac ” is in such a threadbare condition that it 
will never again appear in public. 

Pipsey (another request) is Elder Nutt safe? 
Your description of him reminds me so much 
of an Elder Nutt I knew in my younger days. 
He was step-father to a schoolmate of mine. Lottie 
was something of a somniloquist, and, one night, 
set her room-mates into peals of laughter by em¬ 
phatically declaring, “I will crook old Father 
Nutt if I ever get a chance /” 

Sister Maggie was home from California last 
month. She told me how they deal with all kinds 
of fruit stains there in that fruitful land: Pour 
boiling water over all spots before washing. 

One night, Maggie was rocking back and forth 
in the old arm-chair, and as it jolted over the 
comer of a rug, she suddenly exclaimed: “O 
Exie, do you know this reminds me of jolting in 
my mother’s old kitchen chair when I was a 
child.” 

Blessed memory! to be for one brief moment 
“a child.” She has gone again to her work of 
teaching in that far-off State. 

Grandma’s ideas of training the children suit 
me; she has my number—live—but more experi¬ 
ence, as mine are all young, the eldest less than 
twelve; so, you see, I have need of all encourage¬ 
ment and advice. 

I do want to tell what I do with old tea-grounds, 
but I am afraid our indulgent editor will think 
we intend to turn this magazine into a receipt- 
book, so I forbear, with thanks to Hattie Bell for 
all the sweet things she told us in July number. 

Exie. 


D ear MR. ARTHUR: Is your “Home 
Circle” already so large that you cannot 
admit another within its charmed limits? 
If not, with your permission I will make my best 
bow, and take a seat among you. 

I have been a reader of the Home Magazine 
about ten years, and have been much interested 
in many of the contributors to its columns. I am 
never so deeply interested in stories themselves 
as in the principles they illustrate, and often, in 
following out the details of a sketch, I find myself 
measuring the character of the writer. Yet, after 
all, how little we know of the true man or wo¬ 


man. Too often they write to please the public, 
whom they serve, thereby dwarfing the genius 
that lights the sanctuary of the soul. In my esti¬ 
mation, truth should never be suppressed. 

Dear sisters of the “Home Circle,” allow one 
that lias long enjoyed your cheery talks to give 
you hearty greeting. It is pleasant to meet those 
we love; and do I not love you all? How could 
I do otherwise, when every month your words of 
cheer come like blessings to my home, helping to 
make my life happy and my burdens light. 

Here’s “ Pipsey,” the dear, good, practical wo¬ 
man ; how could we get along without your bright 
home talks ? Do you think you can ever be spared 
from this mundane sphere? I fear not. But I 
think we shall all know you on the other side; 
and you will be greeted by a large circle of grate¬ 
ful friends who have been made better and hap¬ 
pier by the light gleaming from your “ Windows.” 

“Chatty,” too, will ever be welcome to the 
young friends, whom she has striven to benefit. 

There are many others whom I do not name, 
but are none the less dear; in truth, not one whose 
name is recorded in the “ Circle ” but that I love. 

“Lichen,” whose thoughts are like flowers, 
sending their perfume as heavenly messengers to 
warm our hearts with sympathy and love. ’Tis 
sad that one should be deprived, by physical dis¬ 
ability, of the pleasures that should by right be 
theirs. This beautiful earth, crowned with God's 
best gifts, should be sufficient to make our lives 
here full of joy and happiness, if there are no un¬ 
favorable conditions. 

How much sadder is the condition of those 
whose spiritual natures are so deformed that their 
souls look through darkened windows, or, if see¬ 
ing through at all, see hideous and distorted 
shapes, unsightly and displeasing to behold. The 
physical ailments we are relieved of by the hand 
of death, and our souls are left free to develop in 
beauty, and we then are images of Him who was 
our Creator; but our spiritual deformities, can we 
leave them in the grave with our physical bodies? 

_Faith. 

THE OLD KITCHEN CHAIR. 

ET me shut my eyes and fancy 
That again I’m nestled there; 

Let me feel the restful motion 
Of that jolting kitchen chair. 

As when thus my mother held me, 

E’en the lullaby and prayer, 

Like a blessed presence lingers 
Round the time-worn kitchen chair. 

Brothers, sisters, widely scattered. 

Come once more, your shouts of mirth 
Meet me here again together, 

Round the board, and by the hearth. 

Long since banished to the garret, 

Cane and hair-cloth take its place; 

But no more of comfort gain we. 

Though it yields to style and grace. 

Now I turn me to my labor, 

Taking up the round of care, 

Pleasant memories will follow 
From the sight of thee, old chair. Rrrr 
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A WORD ABOUT CANARIES. 

HE first thing I would say to any one in¬ 
tending to keep birds is, do not put them into 
a painted cage . Many a bird has been 
poisoned in this way; and not only is the loss of 
the bird incurred, but terrible suffering to the 
poor little creature usually for eight or ten days. 

The fact is that, however well supplied with 
food, birds will sometimes peck the wires. You 
might watch for an hour and not see them do it, 
but you never know when they will. And, again, 
some peck more than others. 

Give them fresh seed, pure water, both for 
drinking and bathing, cuttle-fish, and, in their 
season, fresh lettuce and chick weed. Cake is 
hurtful. 

Keep the cage clean. A piece of nice brown 
paper covering the inside of the drawer is a great 
assistance, as it can be replaced every morning. 
But newspaper must not be used, because they 
may peck it. They will when they want a nest. 


Let them wash in the morning if they will; then 
take out the bath. If it stands all day it becomes 
impure; and the birds are better bathers if the 
dish is furnished at a regular time. 

Keep the perches clean, as you can easily do, by 
rubbing them with sand. Draw them out and re¬ 
place them gently, and always be careful not to 
frighten the birds in any way. They do not like 
to be touched. Give them a little fresh sand every 
day. 

Give them fresh air and plenty of sunshine; but 
guard them from draughts and excess of heat 
The noon sunshine should not fall directly on the 
cage. 

With such precautions, and in a roomy walnut 
cage, canaries will live, and be healthy and happy. 
That is, provided no cat comes near. You cannot 
be too careful on this point Cats have been 
known to draw a bird between the cage-wires 
without leaving so much as a feather. 

M. O. J. 
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JOSEPH. HAYDN. 

J OSEPH HAYDN was born, in 1782, at Rohrau, 
a village of Austria. His father was a* poor 
wheelwright, and sexton of the parish. Both 
he and his wife were very fond of music. On 
Sundays he used to play on the harp, while she 
accompanied him with her voice. These home 
concerts delighted little Joseph amazingly. At 
five years old he used to get a board and stick on 
such occasions, and play that he accompanied his 
parents on a violin. His father had a Cousin 
Frank, who was a schoolmaster and musician. 
He observed that the little fellow kept time very 
accurately, and he offered to educate him. The 
proposal was very gratefully accepted, and he 
immediately began to teach him Latin, to play on 
the violin and other instruments, and to sing at 
the parish church. But Haydn used to say he 
gave him more cuffs than gingerbread. 

Refiter, chapel-master at Vienna, came to the 
village in search of singers for St. Stephen’s cathe¬ 
dral. His attention, was attracted by the fine 
voice of Joseph Haydn, then eight years old. He 
was surprised at the exactness of his execution 
and the beauty of his voice. Observing that he 
did not perform the shakes , he asked him the 
reason. “ How can you expect me to shake, when 
my Cousin Frank does not know how himself?” 
replied the boy. 

“ I will teach you,” said Refiter. He took him 
between his knees and showed him how he should 
rapidly bring together two notes, hold his breath, 
and agitate the palate. Joseph immediately made 
a good shake. Refiter was so delighted that he 
took a plate of fine cherries which Cousin Frank 
had presented to him, and emptied them all into 
the bay’s pocket. In his manhood Haydn often 
told this story with a laugh. He said, whenever 
he performed a shake, he still seemed to see those 
beautiful cherries. 


Refiter carried him to Vienna and placed him 
in the choir, where he remained eleven years, 
devoting himself to music with unremitting in¬ 
dustry. 

At ten years old he oomposed pieces for six or 
eight voices. In his first attempt at composition 
he was very much troubled by want of knowledge. 
The chapel-master gave no instruction in counter¬ 
point, and the boy was too poor to pay for a master. 
He bought some old books on the subject, which 
were very imperfect and obscure, but he had the 
patience and industry to labor through them un¬ 
aided. He was poor and friendless, and lived in a 
miserable garret; but afterward, when he came 
to be the favorite of princes, he often said those 
youthful days were the happiest of his life, because 
he was always so busy, and so eagerly adding to 
his stock of knowledge. 

Haydn became one of the most celebrated among 
musicians. His compositions are usually of a 
clear, serene character, like a grand or beautiful 
landscape in the sunshine. The oratorio of the 
Creation is considered his greatest work. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY, THE DEWDROPS 
AND THE SNOW. 


A LILY of the valley pushed up its green 
leaves as the spring opened, hung out its 
tiny white bells and breathed its perfume 
on the air. Every evening a host of little dew- 
drops came and sat on its green leaves, or nestled 
in its white flower bells, and the lily loved the 
dewdrops and took them into her heart. 

All through the hot summer the lily dwelt in a 
oool retreat, shaded by tall forest trees, by lowly 
ferns and by rankly-growing grasses, and dew- 
drops came to her every evening, sitting on her 
green leaves, nestling in her flower bells and going 
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down to dwell In her loving heart. The lily was very 
happy. 

Autumn painted the forest trees, and made the moun¬ 
tains and valleys look like splendid pictures. Then, 
as the days grew shorter and the frost fell, the leaves 
of the trees lost their rich coloring and dropped to the 
ground. And now the lily could look up through the 
leafless branches of the trees above her and see the 
blue sky and the bright sun. But the cold winds be¬ 
gan to moan and sigh, and to rush down into the valley 
where the lily grew. As soon as their chill was felt by 
the dewdrops, they said: “ Now we must go, sweet lily, 
but we will come again.’* 

And the lily was sad at this, and drooped her leaves 
as the gentle dewdrops crept out of her heart and were 
kissed away by the wind. Then all her leaves faded, 
and her stem withered, and she shrunk away into the 
ground. After this the frost came and built a prison of 
earth as hard as stone all about the lily. 

Meantime, the dewdrops, borne away by the winter 
winds, rose in the air. Up, up they went until they j 
were lost in the clouds among sister drops, which had, 
like them, risen from the earth. Colder and colder it 
grew in this high region, until the drops were changed 
into pure white snow and came drifting down to the 
earth. 

How beautiAil it was! Old men and children came 
out to look at the soA flakes that dropped through the 
air like the soft down of birds; not pattering noisily, 
as the rain, but touching all things gently and silently. 
Soon the dull, brown earth and every tree and shrub 
were clad in garments as white as innocence. 


Down in its frozen cell slept the lily. It could 
not hear the snowflakes that dropped on the ground 
above its re*tflng-place, even if their coming had 
not been in silence, for its sleep was like the sleep of 
death. 

For many weeks the snow rested above the lily’s 
hiding-place, softening the frozen earth and drawing 
out the hard and chilling frost. Flake after flake 
melted and went down to search for the lily. At last 
they found her and awakened her with kisses, and she 
said: “Oh, my sweet dewdrops! I thought you were 
gone forever.” 

But they answered: “ No, we have come to you again, 
as we told you when the winds bore us away and car¬ 
ried us into the sky. We came back as snow, and have 
softened and warmed the frozen earth over your head- 
The spring is almost here. Soon you can push up your 
green leaves and hang out your white bells, and then 
we will rest on your leaves again and creep into your 
fragrant blossoms.” 

At this the lily’s heart thrilled with delight, and she 
began to make herself ready for the coming spring. A 
few weeks longer, and many more dewdrops came 
down and told the lily that all was ready above. And 
they gathered about her, and crept into her chilled 
heart, and like good angels, os they were to the lily, 
bore her up to the regions of air and sunshine. And 
then she spread forth her green leaves again, and hung 
out her row of white flower bells, filling the air with 
sweetness. And every evening and morning the dew- 
drops came to her as of old, and she took them lovingly 
into her heart, and they were very happy. 
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THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 

BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

O FRIENDS! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer. 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I hear. 

I trace your lines of argument; 

Your logic linked ana strong 
I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 

Ana fears a doubt as wrong. 

But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds; 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 

Who fathoms the Eternal Thoughts? 

Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! He needetn not 
The poor device of man. 

I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 

I dare not fix with meet and bound 
The love and power of God. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 

I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail cries, 
The world confess its sin. 

Yet, in the maddening maze of things. 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good! 

Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see. 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 

The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above: 

I know not of His hate—I know 
His goodness and His lpve. 

I dimly guess front blessings known 
Of greater out of sight. 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His Judgments, too, are right. 

I long for household voices gone. 

For vanished smiles I long; 

But God has led my dear ones on. 

And He can do no wrong. 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem: 

Ye seen a king; I fain would to'_ oh 
The robe that hath no seam. 

Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


I know not what the fhture hath 
Of marvel or surprise. 

Assured above that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain. 

The bruised reed He will not break. 
But strengthen and sustain. 


More than our schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know; 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin. 

Too small the merit show. 

I bow my forehead to the dust, 

I veil mine eyes for shame. 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 

A prayer without a claim. 


No offering of my own I have, 

Nor works my faith toprove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 

And so. beside the Silent Sea, 

I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 
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I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift \ 

Beyond His love and care. 

O brothers! if my faith is vain. 

If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 

And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Fbrgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee. 


GLEANERS. 

BT M. B. 8MKDLEY. 

LEANER-FOLK, so meekly going 
After happy reaping men, 

Not for you are harvests glowing. 
Yet you gather now and then; 

Dusky gold-heaps, autumn-seen ted, 
Shine at you on homeward eves. 
Passing, weary and contented, 

With your little precious sheaves. 

With the sunset on your feces, 

With the silence in your hearts, 

Pass like birds that seek their places 
When the singing day departs! 

Pass through this unheeded splendor, 
All unconscious as you move. 

That you make the landscape tender 
With a touch of human love. 

3oul, in richer field that starvest, 

Heart that never hast thy fill, 

Let the monarchs take their harvest, 
Thou canBt glean and follow still! 
Downcast eyes, and hopes up-mounting, 
Gather on through loy ana grief; 

In the sweet night, all recounting, 

Thou shalt wonder at thy sheaf. 

Not like laborers in prison, 

Not like slaves who toil for pay. 

For the World, the Sun has risen, 

All are children of the Day; 

Ye for whom its hours serener 
Pass and pour with lavish hand. 

Oh. be mlnaftil of the gleaner! 

Strip not bare your promised land! 

There are grains you need not gather, 
Yours they are—but you have all! 
Yours they are—but leave them rather, 
Gleaners follow—let them fall! 

Give a better alms than money. 

Blessing him who takes and gives, 
Scatter drops of milk and honey, 
Feeding, feasting empty lives! 


Carry home your easy burden, 

You with men, and ways, and means, 

Do not grudge a slender guerdon 
To the patient hand that gleans; 

For the grander as the meaner 
Tasks and Joys in order come. 

And there’s work for many a gleaner 
When the great ones are gone home. 

So take heart, ye simple toilers, 

Though your labor seem in vain, 

Though you rescue from the spoilers 
But a handful, but a grain; 

When the Master comes at even. 

When He reckons, takes and leaves, 

He will make a place in Heaven 
For the gleaner’s little sheaves! 

Good Words. 


THE MEADOW. 

BY ANNA BOYNTON. 

A CROSS the meadow, the barren meadow, 
The crows come flying before the spring, 
When the sky is shadowy, cold and sullen, 
And none of the sweeter birds can sing. 

Then over the meadow, the springing meadow, 
The rain comes tripping with merry feet, 
Waking the wild flowers, low in the grasses, 

Out of their dreams with its kisses sweet. 

And lo, in the meadow, the brightening meadow, 
-Blossoms spring from the misty boughs. 

And wild songs ring from the hazel cover 
Where the glad bobolink guards his spouse. 

And soon in the meadow, the gay green meadow, 
The grasses bow when the breezes blow, 

And happy birds, the wide land over, 

Pipe and sing the long day through. 

And down in the meadow, the sunny meadow. 
Boon the Bilk of the corn is spun; 

Ripens the rose and burns the Illy— 

Lo, the reaper!—Is summer done? 

For, oh, the meadow, the flaming meadow. 

Lies in a frost wreath fringed with fire; 

Drops the gold from the tuneless branches, 
Southerly flies the oriole choir. 

And through the meadow, the purple meadow. 
Hurry the winds with their rustling freight. 
Out of the north the cold comes creeping. 

Night fells soon. It is growing late. 

Still as a dream is the waiting meadow. 

Steadily southward goes the sun. 

Rests in sleep the pure, white meadow, 

To wake again when the night is done. 

Youth's Companion. 
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A TALK WITH MOTHERS ABOUT PURE AIR. 

BY GLADDYS WAYNE. 

O F ithe “ ills that flesh is heir to,” many are un¬ 
doubtedly due to a want of pure, fresh air. In 
most houses, the air is nothing short of slow 
poison to those obliged to inhale it; and especially is 
its injurious effects noticeable in winter, when many 
are of necessity confined almost altogether within 
doors. Perhaps in no instance is it poasible to entirely 
avoid bad air in our houses; but we think it safe to say 
that not one house In five hundred has an atmosphere 
as pure as it might be, were proper precautions ob¬ 
served by its inmates. Here a thorough reform is 
urgently needed; and to this matter I would call the 
attention of mothers, especially, since their own well¬ 
being, and that of their children, so greatly depends on 
the condition of the air in rooms where they usually 
•pend much of their time. And let it be remembered 
that every wise effort toward reform, be it neve’* 
VOL. XLIII.— 44. 


small an effort, is one step in the right direction, and, 
therefore, not to be despised. 

Borne one has said: “ Fresh air is good always, but it 
may be too cool for health. Ventilation is important, 
but it will not be safe to secure it by opening windows 
in winter. People may be over-zealous for an object, 
and push it to great extremes, as many think it un¬ 
healthy to sleep in a warm room in winter;” that “one 
feels the change instantly on going from a warm room 
into the open air in winter, and, but for the vigorous 
exercise, the whole system would receive a sudden 
shock from the great change;” that “there is equal 
danger in passing from a warm sitting-room to cold 
chambers. The lungs have a temperature of ninety- 
eight degrees, and if they inhale air all night at forty 
or thirty degrees, the result may be Inflammation of 
the lungs or pneumonia;” and that “ Dr. Hall, of the 
Journal of Health , protests earnestly against sleeping 
in cold rooms, or opening windows in chambers in 
winter, and says, * it is safer to sleep in a bad air with 
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a temperature over fifty, than In a pure air, with a 
temperature under forty.’ ” 

There is much truth in this. 

Now, to be over-zealous for ventilation, pushing It to 
such extremes that injury to any result therefrom, is 
simply absurd; but it seems to me that to carry matters 
to the opposite extreme, and completely ignore it, is 
an absurdity equally great. 

That it is not safe to secure ventilation for chambers 
by opening windows in winter, is a truth to which we 
should not give too wide an application. Circumstances 
may vary, and one’s good sense should be exten¬ 
sively employed In determining the fitness of things. 
Although it would be neither safe nor advisable to 
throw one’s chamber windows open in winter, with 
the same freedom manifested in admitting the gentle 
breezes of a summer day, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is never allowable to open them to admit pure 
air. 

While I believe that to attempt to secure constant 
ventilation , in winter, by means of open windows, would 
be the height of folly, and that sleeping in cold rooms 
is injurious, I also believe that it is exceedingly hurt¬ 
ful, and equally unwise, to confine impure air within 
our sleeping rooms, and breathe this samo foul air over 
and over again, night after night. In ordinary houses, 
ventilation must be more or less imperfect; but let 
us, at least, have within our rooms, once each day, 
enough fresh air to cleanse them from all impurities 
thrown off from body and lungs during the previous 
night. 

Every sleeping apartment should have a fireplace, 
stove or some other abundant means of warmth with¬ 
in itself, or else open from some room that has; and 
where this is the case, no possible harm can arise from 
opening windows for pure air, if proper precautions are 
observed in doing so. As far as my own experience 
goes, I have never known harm to result in any way 
from a Judicious morning airing of such rooms, even 
in the coldest weather. This is my plan: Close the 
chamber door, and air the adjoining room as far as is 
practicable and safe; then remove frpm the sleeping 
apartment everything that would render the air im¬ 
pure, take the covers from the bed and shake up the 
ticks; then, after throwing a shawl over head and 
shoulders (making bonnet and shawl in one), precisely 
as if going outdoors, open the windows and leave the 
room, being particular to close the door, bo that per¬ 
sons (if any) in the adjoining room may experience no 
inconvenience from the cold. After half an hour or so, 
on very cold days, or perhaps an hour on milder ones, 
re-enter the room (using the precaution of wrapping 
up, as before, to avoid taking cold) and close the win¬ 
dows; then go out, leaving the door open this time, and 
the air soon resumes its usual degree of warmth; after 
which the bed may be “ made up.” In summer the 
door leading to the adjoining apartment would be left 
open while airing the room; but to do so in winter 
might prove a dangerous experiment. 

But let us remember that pure air does not depend 
altogether on “ ventilation.” If we would secure pure 
air for our sleeping-rooms, we must exclude all arti¬ 
cles of dirty clothing from them, and we must vigilantly 
guard against whatever may generate impure, poison¬ 
ous gases, allowing nothing of that kind to remain in 
our rooms longer than is absolutely necessary, and 
•ven then not without being securely covered; and not 
only should everything of this description be promptly 
removed, but all such receptacles, wash-bowls, etc., 
should each day be made scrupulously clean. 

Many are very careless in regard to this, insomuch 
that, on entering their sleeping-rooms, our greatest 
wonder is, not that persons die, but that so many live. 

Not alone in the sleeping apartments of our houses 
is the want of pure air apparent, and reform needed. 
Our sitting-rooms, our kitchens, our cellars, ail, re¬ 
quire the most careful attention; but more especially 
is It in the kitchen, where the process of cooking is 


carried on, that that kind of impure air not dependent 
on ventilation often prevails to an alarming extent. 

Mothers, will you not resolutely set about correcting 
this evil, as for as lies in your power? It may be that 
the health, and perhaps the life, of your dear ones, de¬ 
pends on such exertion. Let the collection of slops 
and other filth be avoided as far as may be, and lot 
ventilation here and in other rooms be made as perfect 
as possible. 

In our houses that are already built, let us turn the 
very imperfect .ventilation to as good account as we 
can; and in the future building of our houses, let us 
assert our “woman’s right” to have plenty of good 
old-fashioned fireplaces therein, as well as other 
effectual methods of ventilation. 


CARE OF THE SICK. 

F ROM a little book entitled “ Plain Directions for 
the Care of the Sick,” distributed to the Policy 
Holders of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, we take a few hints to nurses: 

All appearance of haste is painful to the sick. The 
rule Is, do things quickly, and do things quietly. When 
you visit a sick person, always sit where he can see 
you without turning the head, and never speak to him 
from behind. 

Never lean against, sit upon, or even shake the bed, 
in which the sick person lies. 

A good nurse will see that no door opens with s 
creak, that no window rattles; and a very good one will 
see that not even a curtain flaps. A drop of oil and * 
feather will do away with the creaking. 

It is a popular prejudice that plants and flowers 
should not be tolerated in a sick chamber, “ because 
they give off carbonic acid gas, which is poisonous.” 
Bo they do give off this gas, and the gas is poisonous; 
but the quantity of carbonic acid gas given off from 
half a dozen bunches of flowers in half a dozen nights 
would scarcely equal the amount of the same gas given 
off from a couple of bottles of mineral-water. 

Whatever food is prepared for the sick should al way? 
be of the first quality, and cooked with the greatest 
care. Remember that sick-oookery should do at least 
half the work of the patient’s weak digestion. 

If possible, the Bick-chamber should be the room o l 
the house which has the most sunshine coming into it, 
and if the bed can be so placed that the person lyinr 
on it can see a good piece of the blue sky, so much the 
better. 

Never leave your patient’s food untasted by his side 
from meal to meal in the hope that he will eat It. He 
never does eat it, and you only add disgust to his dis¬ 
taste by leaving it in sight. Let the food come at the 
right time, and if it is not eaten be sure to take it away 
in a little while. 

A little food at a time, and often repeated, is the 
general rule for sick people. Frequently, where s 
physician orders beef tea, or something of the kind, a 
nurse will try to give a cupful every three or four hours. 
More than likely the patient’s stomach rejects it 
whereas, had a tablespoonful been given every half 
hour or so, it would have been retained, digested and 
have done the patient the intended good. 

Unnecessary noises, though slight, disturb a sick per¬ 
son much more than necessary noises even though 
much louder. 

Remember, always, that a cheerful foce “ doeth good, 
like a medicine.” 

Never use anything but light blankets as bed-cover¬ 
ing for the sick. The cotton impervious counterpane 
is bad, for the reason that it keeps in the emanation* 
from the sick person, while the blanket permits these 
to pass through. 

Never, under any circumstances, ask, within hear¬ 
ing, whether the physician does not think the patta: 
worse, or ask the physician his opinion as to the re¬ 
sult of the disease. 
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MRS. BEETON’S HINTS ON KITCHEN ECONOMY. 

LEAN LI N ESS is the most essential ingredient in 
the art of cooking; a dirty kitchen being a dis¬ 
grace both to mistress and maid. 

Be clean in your person, paying particular attention 
to the hands, which should always be clean. 

Do not go about slipshod. Provide yourself with 
good, well-fitting boots. You will find them less fa¬ 
tiguing in a warm kitchen than loose, untidy slippers. 

Provide yourself with at least a dozen good-sized, 
serviceable cooking-aprons, made with bibs. These 
will save your gowns, and keep you neat and clean. 
Have them made large enough round so as to nearly 
meet behind. 

Never waste or throw away anything that can be 
turned to account. In warm weather, any gravies or 
soup that are left from the preceding day should be just 
boiled up, and poured into clean pans. This is particu¬ 
larly necessary where vegetables have been added to 
tbe preparation, as it then so soon turns sour. In 
cooler weather, every other day will be often enough to 
warm up these things. 

If you have a spare kitchen cupboard, keep your 
baked pastry in it; it preserves it crisp, and prevents 
it from becoming wet and heavy, which it is liable to 
do in the larder. 

In cooking, clear as you go; that is to say, do not 
allow a host of basins, plates, spoons and other utensils 
to accumulate on the dressers and table whilst you are 
engaged in preparing the dinner. By a little manage¬ 
ment and forethought, much confusion may be saved 
In this way. It is as easy to put a thing in its place 
when it is done with, as it is to keep continually mov¬ 
ing it to find room for fresh requisites. For instance, 
after making a pudding, the flour-tub, pasteboard and 
rolling-pin should be put away, and any basins, spoons, 
etc., taken to the scullery, neatly packed up near the 
sink, to be washed when the proper time arrives. Neat¬ 
ness, order and method should be observed. 

Never let your stock of spices, salt, seasonings, herbs, 
etc., dwindle down so low that, some day in the midst 
of preparing a large dinner, you find yourself minus a 
very important ingredient, thereby causing much con¬ 
fusion and annoyanoe. 

If you live in the country, have your vegetables 
gathered from the garden at an early hour, so that 
there is ample time to make your search for cater¬ 
pillars, etc. These disagreeable additions need never 
make their appearance on table in cauliflowers or 
cabbages, if the vegetable in its raw state is allowed to 
soak in salt and water for an hour or so. Of course, if 
the vegetables are not brought in till the last moment, 
this precaution cannot be taken. 

Be very particular in cleansing all vegetables free 
from grit. Nothing is so unpleasant, and nothing so 
easily avoided, if but convmon care be exercised. 

When you have done peeling onions, wash the knife 
at once, and put it away to be cleaned, and do not use it 
for anything else until it has been cleaned. Nothing 
is pastier or more indicative of a slovenly and untidy 
cook than to use an oniony knife in the preparation of 
any dish where the flavor of the onion is a disagree¬ 
able surprise. 

After you have washed your saucepans, fish-kettle, 
etc., stand them before the fire for a few minutes, to 
get thoroughly dry inside, before putting them away. 
They should then be kept in a dry place, in order that 
they may escape the deteriorating influence of rust, 
and thereby bo quickly destroyed. Never leave sauce¬ 
pans dirty from one day’s use to be cleaned the next: 
it is slovenly and untidy. 

Empty soups or gravies into a basin as soon as they 


are done; never allow them to remain all night in the 
stock-pot. 

In .copper utensils, if the tin has worn off, have it im¬ 
mediately replaced. 

Puddlng-doth^ and jelly-bags should have your im¬ 
mediate attention after being used; the former should 
be well washed, scalded and hung up to dry. Let them 
be perfectly aired before being folded up and put in the 
drawer, or they will have a disagreeable smell when 
next wanted. 

After washing up your dishes, wash your dish-tubs 
with a little soap and water and soda, and scrub them 
often. Wring the dishcloth, after washing this also, 
and wipe the tubs out. Stand them up to dry after 
this operation. The sink-brush and sink must not be 
neglected. Do not throw anything but water down the 
sink, as the pipe is liable to get choked, thereby caus¬ 
ing expense and annoyance. 

Do not be afraid of hot water in washing up dishes 
and dirty cooking-utensils. As these are essentially 
greasy, lukewarm water cannot possibly have the 
effect of cleansing them effectually, Do not be chary 
also of changing and renewing the water occasionally. 
You will thus save yourself much time and labor in 
the long run. 

Glean your tins with soap and whitening, rubbed on 
with a flannel, wipe them with a clean, dry, soft cloth, 
and polish with a dry leather and powdered -whiten¬ 
ing. Mind that neither the cloth nor leather is greasy. 

Do not scrub the inside of your frying-pan, as, after 
this operation, any preparation fried is liable to catch 
or burn in the pan. If the pan has become black in¬ 
side, rub it with a hard crust of bread, and wash in hot 
water, mixed with a little soda. 

Punctuality is an indispensable quality in a cook; 
therefore, the kitchen should be provided with a clock. 

If you have a large dinner to prepare, much may be 
got ready the day before, and many dishes are a great 
deal better for being thus made early. To soups and 
gravies, this remark is particularly applicable. 

To all these directions the cook should pay great 
attention; nor should they, by any means, be neglected 
by the mistress of the household , who ought to remem¬ 
ber that cleanliness in the kitchen gives health and 
happiness to home, whilst economy will immeasurably 
assist in preserving them. 


RECIPES. 

Loin of Veal. —This is best larded. Have every 
Joint thoroughly cut, and between each lay a slice of 
salt pork; roast a fine brown, and so that the upper 
sides of the pork will be crisp; baste often. Season 
with pepper; the pork will make it sufficiently salt. 

Economical Fritters.— Save all your bits of bread, 
and soak them in cold water and mash fine; add a lit¬ 
tle nutmeg, three or four large spoonfuls of sugar, part 
of a teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in two large 
spoonfuls of milk, a little salt, and stir into this flour 
enough to hold up a spoon. Drop a little from the end 
of a spoon into hot flit, and fry. After one trial no bits 
of bread will be wasted. 

German Toast.—To one egg, beaten well, add one 
cup of sweet milk or cream; season with a little salt 
and pepper. Cut stale bread in slices, dip in the milk 
to moisten, and fry in butter on a griddle. This is a 
nice dish for breakfast. 

Delmonico Pudding.— One quart of milk; three 
even tablespoonfuls of corn flour, dissolved in cold 
milk the yelks of five eggs; six tablespoonflils of sugar. 
Boil three or four minutes; pour into a puading-dlsb 
and bake about half an hour. Beat the whites of the 
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eggs with six tablespoonfuIs of sugar; put it over the 
top and return the pudding to the oven till It is a nice 
light brown. This is very good eaten cold. 

Food during Fever.— It has been found to be a suc¬ 
cessful method to freeze beef-tea and to administer it 
in lumps to children or patients to suck; they will take 
it in this form rather than any other kind of food. 

Boiled Onions. —Peel some onions, and boil them 
in equal parts of milk and water. When they are ten¬ 
der take them up, drain them, antf add salt, pepper 
and butter to the taste. Do not put salt in the water 


they are boiled in, as that will curdle'the milk, and 
cause a scum to settle on the onions. 

Cold Vegetables. —Servants often waste vegetable?, 
even at times when they are scarce and dear. Cold 
greens, for Instance, are frequently thrown away as not 
eatable. This is wasteful; they are as good as when 
first cooked if they are thrown into a saucepan of boil¬ 
ing water, or into a basin of boiling water, and covered 
for two minutes; then strain the water from them and 
serve hot. Cabbage of all kinds, and broccoli and 
Brussels sprouts, peas, etc., can be warmed in the same 
manner. 



FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

ASHION still decrees that the costumes composed 
of two materials, and frequently of two colors, 
or of the same tints, only the one plain, and the 
other plaided, striped or brocaded, shall be worn dur¬ 
ing the coming season as well as during the one Just 
past. Jacquard, brocaded, plaided or striped India 
silks will be worn with plain Lyons silks; and 
jacquard cashmeres and plaid and striped worsteds 
will be worn almost indiscriminately with other wor¬ 
sted goods, for all varieties of street and home dresses. 
These costumes will be self-trimmed, only the plainer 
costumes will allow of foreign trimming. Silk dresses 
will be trimmed with velvet, and velvet dresses with 
silk; and since velvets have become somewhat reduced 
in price, they will be much worn. 

A Paris correspondent says that there is no longer 
any talk of “ imitations ” of any sort. A lady trims 
her dress with inexpensive French lace, and does not 
blush when it is discovered that it is not black thread 
or Chantilly. She wears yak, and makes no pretention 
to its being guipure. Hamburg edgings have largely 
taken the place of hand-wrought embroidery, “and 
now there is no longer a consciousness of deception 
connected with these really beautiful laces and edgings, 
and that their substantiality is recognized as quite 
equal to the originals, from which they were copied.” 
These cheaper laces and edgings are really far more 
suitable for ordinary wear, and when they are really 
damaged, the loss is not so great to the pocket. Moss 
trimmings will be worn the coming season, either by 
themselves, or in combination with fringes and laces. 
But feather trimmings are really less expensive in the 
long run, as they can be readily redressed, while the 
moss trimming is ruined when once it is wet. 

Mohair braids of all widths will be worn as trimming 
in every imaginable style—in diagonal, horizontal and 
perpendicular lines, and in loops and looped ends. 


For the autumn the prevailing hat will be one which 
tips down in front, and rolls up at the back. This will 
be trimmed with a veil or a netted sash, which will be 
wound about the crown, pufTed at the back and a long 
end left to hang down the back, which can be drawn 
over the face as a veil at will. A band of velvet will 
encircle the crown, and a wide binding of the same 
material will be added to the brim. Flowers are now 
entirely confined to the inside of the brim. The latest 
Parisian style is to have these flowers detached from 
the hat, so that when the latter is removed, the flowm 
still remain to decorate the head. The same corres¬ 
pondent whom we have already quoted, remarks that 
this style gives an assemblage of unbonneted ladies 
the appearance of “ a congress of May queens, who 
have been selected for their virtues, instead of their 
youth or beauty.” This style is not likely to reach u.« 

' before next summer, if even then. 

The’ rougher and coarser the material of the hat, th«- 
more stylish it is considered, the elegant trimmiug 
looking all the better for the oontrast. 

The netted scarf will be indispensable for demi-toilet 
It may be either sash-like in shape, or like a long 
but narrow half-handkerchief. The outer edge is 
fringed, and it is laid loosely about the shoulders, and 
tied in a knot at the breast. In this knot is laid a 
cluster of flowers. The net may be of any bright color, 
and the floWers should be of a contrasting color. 
Grenadine may be worn in the same style as net, with 
the addition of broad lace on the outer edge, and a 
ruche at the throat. If the net or grenadine is cm 
long, it is laid in three narrow side plaits, lengthwise 
of the goods, while a double box plait is taken at the 
neck behind, to make it fit the shoulders. 

Linen collars are more ornamented with embroidery 
and hemstitching in lines and checks than formerly. 
Cuffs, of course, match the collars, and cravats are 
worn to match both. Colored cambric and batiste 
cravats are received with increasing favor. 




Progress at the Centennial Grounds. 

A LREADY the Centennial Grounds are attracting 
thousands of visitors, who come out of curiosity 
to see the progress being made on the exhibition 
buildings. And they are well repaid for their trouble, 
since this progress is really something astonishing, re¬ 
minding one of the wonder tales of the Arabian Nights. 

No one can obtain a true idea of the stupendousness 
of the undertaking until he has visited the grounds of 
the exhibition, and seen for himself the multitude and 
size of the exhibition buildings. The Main Building 
covers an area of over twenty-one acres, and has a 




front of one thousand eight hundred and eighty fret, 
or nearly one-third of a mile. Machinery Hall em¬ 
braces fourteen acres, with a length of one thousand 
four hundred and two feet. The Art Gallery and 
Memorial Hall, which stands upon the Lansdowne 
plateau, and looks southward over the city, is one and 
one-half acres in extent, with a front of three hundred 
and sixty-five feet. 

Although the contract does not call for the comple¬ 
tion of the Main Building before the first of January 
next, it is already for advanced toward completion, 
and its builder, Mr. Richard J. Dobbins, expects to 
finish it early in the fall. It is being almost entirely 
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finished as fast as it is erected, the glass and Bashes 
being set, the tin roofing being put on, the flooring 
being laid, and all the painting, inside and out, being 
done as the work progresses. The eastern and western 
extremities of the building are thus almost ready for 
occupation even now. The central portion, imme¬ 
diately fronting Memorial Hall, is as yet barely com¬ 
menced, as far as actual work upon the grounds is 
considered. 

The builder of Machinery Hall contracted to finish it 
by the first of October, and at the time of the writing 
of this article it Is so nearly finished that there is every 
reason to suppose that the whole structure will be per¬ 
fect, and ready for occupancy, by the time this number 
of th 3 Home Magazine reaches its readers. 

The daily average of men employed upon the Main 
Building is about four hundred, and upon Machinery 
Hall about two hundred and twenty-five; yet so vast 
are the dimensions of these buildings that very few 
visitors will, at a casual glance, realize the fact that 
such a large force is at work. 

The Art Gallery is built of granite, and is already far 
advanced toward completion. The contract requires 
it to be finished by the first of January, but it will be 
complete probably- before that time. The walls are 
built, and the iron frame of the dome is up, and is be¬ 
ing covered in. 

Horticultural Hall is located on the Lansdowne ter¬ 
race, across a picturesque ravine, to the north of the 
Art Gallery. It is already in an advanced stage, and 
will be completed before this article obtains circula¬ 
tion. This building consists of a central conservatory, 
four forcing houses for the propagation of young plants, 
vestibules, restaurants, reception-rooms,* etc. Upon 
the roof is constructed a grand promenade, with con¬ 
necting external and internal galleries. Over thirty 
acres have been devoted to the requirements of this 
building, and in its neighborhood will be a Victoria 
Regia house, domestic and tropical orchard houses, a 
grapery, and similar horticultural buildings. The sur¬ 
rounding grounds will be arranged for out-door plant¬ 
ing, and already applications have been received from 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, Australia, Cuba, 
Mexico and California for space in which to display 
their peculiar flora. Thus the fruits and flowers of the 
world will be brought together into one comprehensive 
garden, and the visitor will be enabled to behold tropi¬ 
cal plants growing in Juxtaposition with the firs of the 
extreme north. An especial building will be devoted 
to American mowing and reaping machines; and there 
will be a trial between these and those of foreign manu¬ 
facture, upon some of the adjacent farms. 

A Post Hospital will be erected upon the grounds, 
and kept open in the event of sickness or injury to any 
of the visitors. There are numerous other buildings 
being erected by different nationalities for their pecu¬ 
liar use. The British commissioners will have the 
occupation of two. The Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Japanese, Turks, Egyptians and Liberians, have asked 
permission to erect representative national buildings. 
The Khedive is to construct an Egyptian street in min¬ 
iature. Liberian will build a Mohammedan mosque 
and a Christian Church. Many of the States will have 
separate buildings for the display of their productions. 
The National Photographic Association will have its 
special hall, as will many private parties. There will 
be a woman’s pavilion for the exhibition of woman’s 
work; though why this should not be included in the 
different departments to which it may appropriately 
belong, it is a little difficult to say. There will be 
monuments, fountains and statues erected by differ¬ 
ent nations and societies, all of which will add greatly 
to the attractions of the grounds. 

The facilities for reaching the Centennial Grounds 
are numerous and excellent. Already ten horse rail¬ 
ways take their passengers almost directly to the build¬ 
ings, while six steam railways have made arrange¬ 
ments to land passengers at the gates. When the 
grounds are completed, there will be a dummy railroad 


in operation through them. In order to shorten for the 
visitors the long spaces which necessarily intervene 
between the different buildings. 

Every effort is being made to make the Centennial a 
success, and the results with foreign nations are most 
satisfactory. Already every nation on the globe but 
three has applied for room for the exhibition of their 
products; and, if possible, more enthusiasm is felt con¬ 
cerning the Centennial abroad than at home. Penn¬ 
sylvania has so far borne most of the burden of the 
work and the expense. Some of the States have dis¬ 
played a reprehensible lukewarmness concerning the 
affair; but it is to be hoped they will yet arouse t-o 
effort, and do what they can to make this exhibition 
worthy of our centennial anniversary, and something 
which shall redound to our permanent credit as a 
nation abroad. 


The Grave of Dickens. 

RACE GREENWOOD, writing to the New York 
Times of her visit to the Poets’ Corner in West¬ 
minster Abbey, says, with a tender recollection 
of the great novelist: 

“It is a grand thing, doubtless, to be burled in West¬ 
minster Abbey, but it is a dreary sort of isolation in 
death for a social, kindly man like Dickens. No friend 
can come to keep hfm company; no child may be laid 
at his side. He loved light and warmth and color; all 
cheerful sights and sounds. Change was necessary to 
his alert spirit, and he should have been laid in some 
pleasant, open burial ground In or near the great city, 
with the sounds and movements of everyday life about 
him. That was the life he loved to paint. He never 
was at home with lords and ladies. He has gone into 
magnificent banishment here, where the perpetual 
tramp of strange feet, coming and going, is like the ebb 
and now of a sea across the granite that shuts him 
down among unkindred dust, where no faintest influ¬ 
ence of the sun, no intimations of the changing seasons 
can come. But they say his coffin was heaped high 
with flowers. Midsummer went down with him into 
the grave, and was hid away with him in fragrant 
darkness there. And on each anniversary of his death 
there are placed on that cold, gray slab, the sweetest 
and brightest flowers of this festal month—crosses of 
white lilies and roses, ‘pansies for thought,’ ‘rosemary 
for remembrance,’ and always a peculiar offering from 
some unknown hand—a wreath of scarlet geraniums, 
looking in that shadowy corner like flowery flame, the 
very expression of passionate love and sorrow.” 


Answers to Correspondents. 

“Mrs. W. Mj H.”—There Is no fixed rule regarding 
the size, shape and weight of pillows. The usual style 
is to make them large and square. Sometimes these 
large pillows are not Intended for use, but are replaced 
at night by pillows of a more comfortable size. We 
cannot give the weight of one of these large pillows, 
but should Judge it to be from six to eight pounds, as 
they are made very solid. Shams are used over pil¬ 
lows. Sometimes these are made of muslin or linen, 
the length of the width of the bed. They are hand¬ 
somely embroidered or ruffled. This style of sham Is 
laid over the pillows, defining their shape. It is then 
folded under the bed-clothes, and then brought out 
again, and folded back to simulate the upper edge of a 
sheet. Sometimes each pillow has its separate sham. 
A very pretty style of shams is made of colored cam¬ 
bric—pink or blue—covered with lace, which can be 
found at the stores made for the purpose. When this 
style Is used, it is not uncommon to have lambrequins 
on windows and mantel to match. 

In furnishing a parlor, the style of fhrnlture depends 
very much upon tne taste and means of the fhmisher. 
Hair-cloth Is exceedingly sombre, but It is the most 
economical. A room furnished in hair-cloth can bo 
brightened up by the introduction of two or three 
chairs of bright colors. If reps is selected, green reps 
is far preferable to brown. 


“Those who are fond of Investigations with the mi¬ 
croscope,” says the Scientific American , “will find a 
beautiful object in the head of a parlor match. Strike 
the match, and blow It out as soon as the head has 
fused sufficiently to cause protuberances to form on it; 
on the part of the head which took fire first, will bo 
found a white, spongy formation, which, under the 
microscope and with a bright light upon it, has the ap¬ 
pearance of diamonds, crystals, snow, frost. Ice, silver 
and jet, no two matches giving the same combination 
or arrangement. 
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W E present in this number our Prospectus for 
the Centennial Year, and our readers will 
see that it is one of more than usual attrac¬ 
tiveness. Two new serial stories will be given; one by 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, the author of “Rachel Dil- 
loway’s Son,” which was pronounced the best maga¬ 
zine story of the season, entitled 

“ EAGLESCLUTE.” 

And the other by T. S. Arthur, author of “ Deborah 
Norman,” entitled 

“MIRIAM, 

And the Life She Laid Sown.” 

Both of these serials will be commenced in the Janu¬ 
ary number. 

Rosella Rice will open the year with a new series 
of articles on Pioneer Life in the West, under the 
title of 

“OLD HEARTH STONES, 

And the Tales they Told.” 

And the reader’s wise, gossipy, quaint old friend, 
“Pipsey Potts,” is busy with her 

“POTTSVII-LE PAPERS.” 

By the way, we will Just hint that “Pipsey” has 
been on a visit this summer to the old homes and 
graves of the Pottses in New England, and that some¬ 
thing may come of it. We don’t And her family name 
associated with Plymouth Rock or the Mayflower, but 
then everybody didn’t come over in that famous little 
vessel, nor land on that celebrated rock; and the 
Pottses may have, for all that, as fair a record as the 
Brewsters or the Aldens. 

Mrs. E. B. Duffey, whose articles on “Woman’s 
Work and Woman’s Wages,” published a few years 
ago in the Home Magazine, gave such general satis¬ 
faction, will write another series next year, with the 
title 

“WOMAN’S WORK IN THE WORI*D,” 

in which she will offer practical advice and sugges¬ 
tions as to the various remunerative employments in 
which women may engage. These articles cannot fail 
to be exceedingly valuable, as Mrs. Duft’ey is a woman 
of wide experience, careful observation and strong 
common sense, and writes from the standpoint of one 
who has made her own way in the world,—of that of a 
•woman who can set type as rapidly as a man; who can 
write a book or edit a periodical; compose a piece of 
music or paint a picture; make a dress or cultivate a 
garden. But we cannot catalogue all of her many ac¬ 
complishments ; and only refer to them here in order 
to show her fitness for the task she has undertaken in 
the preparation of these articles. 

“CHATTY BROOKS,” 

it will be seen, is going to tell about “The Girls 
at Milwood,” and gentle “ Lichen ” will keep her 
quiet corner in the “ Home Circle,” among loving 
friends who carry her in their hearts. 

But we cannot take space to tell of all the good things 


in store for next year. Look at the Prospectus, reader, 
and see for yourself. 


And now all you that love the Home Magazine, and 
sympathize with Its spirit and aims, who believe that 
its presence in American homes will be for good, will 
you not so Identify yourselves with it and its work as 
to become its advocate, commending it to your friends 
and neighbors, and seeking in all right ways to extend 
its circulation? Will not each of you add at least one 
new name to Its list of subscribers for the Centennial 
Year? We shall make It as attractive, as pure, as true 
and as good as in our power lies. You can largely ex¬ 
tend the sphere of Its usefulness; and may we not ask 
you to do so? 


PREMIUM PICTURES. 

T HE premium picture business, which, happily for 
periodical publishers, has nearly run Itself into 
the ground, as all bad businesses must in time, 
has, during the past few years, robbed us of a large 
portion of our profits, and we are going to abandon it. 
So costly a periodical as the Home Magazine cannot 
bo published at a fair profit for $2.50 a year, with an 
elegant engraving thrown in, as we know too well, and 
we must, if we would keep the magazine up to its high 
standard of excellence, raise the subscription price to 
$3.00, or abandon the premium system altogether. We 
prefer to do the latter, and so keep onr magazine up to 
its high standard, and still within the easy reach of 
thousands of people of moderate means, who love its 
monthly visits. If any wish to possess the beautiful 
new engraving we have prepared for our Club-getters 
In acknowledgment of their service, it will be mailed 
on receipt of 50 cents in addition to the price of the 
magazine. 

In giving up this premium business, it is but Just to 
ourselves to say, that we have never offered our sub¬ 
scribers a cheap chromo, but always pictures of merit 
and value, each of them worthy to grace any parlor in 
the land. Indeed, a large chromo manufacturer said 
to us only recently, that our premium pictures had, 
from the first, been nearly the only true works of art 
presented to subscribers. We have always known this 
to be so; but the admission coming from the source 
that it did, was specially gratifying. 

And now with this wasting and useless expense taken 
off, we shall be able to give our readers a magazine of 
still greater excellence and beauty. See our new Pro¬ 
spectus in this number, and note the feast of good 
things in store for 1876. 


“PIPSEY” ON PREMIUM PICTURES. 

A FTER we had decided to give no more premium 
pictures, we received the following letter from 
our own and the reader’s good friend, “ Pipsey 
Potts,” which is so much to the point, that we pub¬ 
lish it: 


“ Mr. Arthur,—I have a suggestion to make. Don't 
give a premium picture with the magazine next year. 
Our country is flooded with cheap chromos and toler¬ 
able steel engravings, and I feel like seeing a new leaf 
turned over. 

“Now, instead of a picture, lot us all go to work In 
real earnest and try and make the magazine better 
than it has ever been before. Let us make it so bright, 
and good, and cheery, that women will take it right to 
their hearts and love and appreciate it as one of their 
best friends. 

“ I think that the dear women will bear me out in it, 
when I suggest that you put the worth of tbe premium 
picture for the year 1876 into good, sound, practical 
reading matter; the kind that will prompt your readers 
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of the Home to Bay with bright eyes and earnest tones* 
‘ Oh, I hope I shall always be able to take that dear old 
friendly magazine!’ 

“Believing that I speak for the majority of,your 
women subscribers, I remain yours and theirs, right 
cheerily, * M Pipsey Potts.’’ 

Just the right kind of talk, “ Pipsey,” and, with your 
help and that of our large corps of talented writers, 
we are going to make the Home even more than it has 
yet been, a loving Mend and companion of the people, 
and a welcome guest in every true American house¬ 
hold. 


PLEASANT WORDS FROM OUR CORRES¬ 
PONDENTS. 

Never since the Home Magazine was published has 
it received such cordial words of praise from those who 
have taken it as it is receiving at this time. 

“ I cannot,” writes one of our correspondents, “ close 
without a word in praise of my favorite magazine. 
Ever the champion of the true, the good and the beau¬ 
tiful, it has long been, and still is, doing a great and 
good work. I know more than one home where the 
courtesy, good habits and Christian refinement are 
largely attributable to the influence of your magazine. 
For several years it has been my most valued Christ¬ 
mas gift, and its monthly visits are most welcome. 
The August number, now before me, is a feast of good 
things. Lichen’s ‘ weaving ’ is so good , and—but I must 
not tire your patience even with words of appreciation. 
Many kind wishes for the magazine, its editors and all 
who help to make it what it is.” 

Another says: “ I feel gratefhl to the kind Mend and 
neighbor who placed your magazine in my hands and 
thus Induced me to take it. I began to take it in Jan¬ 
uary, and only regret that I did not commence sooner. 
I love its pure ana noble teachings and would that it 
were in every household; for truly ‘it goes to the 
homes of the people a power for good.’ I feel thankful 
for such a work to place in the hands of my children 
as they grow up, Instead of the many hurtfhl and 
trashy ones which flood our country. I shall take it 
Just so long as it is published. 

“ Pipsey, Chatty and others are real blessings. Every 
housekeeper should read their comforting words of 
cheer—they make the rough places in life s pathway 
seem smooth, and we feel more like striving to fulfil 
the mission whereunto we are sent. May the great re¬ 
ward be yours, is my prayer.” 

And another: “I have been a reader of your Home 
Magazine for several years past, and I can never tell 
you how much good it has done me. I need not add 
my thanks to the thousands that have already been 
offered for the good things with which its pages are 
always brimming over.” 

We could add pages of like pleasant words f*r the 
editors and publishers of the HoMe, but these will 
suffice to show how heartily their work is being ap¬ 
proved. _ 
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BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 

“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Butteriek A Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladies’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. 

43*- See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine , 
with price*. 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 


in the case of children by the age, as the patterns are 
cut In a number of different sizes, and it is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be careftil to make no mistake In the number of the 
pattern wanted, as no change can be made after the pni- 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, ana in all Instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


1776 Centennial Ok 1876 

We have received from W. H. Boner A Co., No. 1102 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, a piece of music with the 
above title. The words, by Samuel C. Upham, are patri¬ 
otic, and have the ring of the true metal. The music, by 
Adam Geibel, the blind composer, is particularly good, 
and will add another laurel to his brow. A copy of this 
patriotic song should have a place in every household in 
the land. Enclose 35 cents, and the publishers will for¬ 
ward you a copy, postpaid. Address 

W. H. BONER & CO., 

1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 

Now Ready. —Boses for winter bloom, and fall plant¬ 
ing. We send strong Pot Roses that will bloom 
quickly safely by mall, post-paid. Purchasers’ choice 
of splendid ever-blooming varieties. 

5 FOR $1.00. 12 FOR $2.00. 

See our elegant descriptive catalogue, containing hill 
directions for culture, Ac. Sent free to all who apply. 

Address TE1 SQ70ES A COKASD CO.. 

10—11 _ Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester C6., Pa. 

AGENTS WANTED To " e11 Ink Powder » 5 

AV7A4N AM YY AJN co lors. Sample. 25 cents. 

1 0-11 J. J. UNTER9INGER, 21st Ward, Cincinnati, O. 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY 

IS NOW OFFERED TO PURCHASE 

A MACHINE BUSINESS, 

Centrally located and in full operation. Lathes, Planers, 
Drill Press, Portable Forge. Milling Machine, Screw Ma¬ 
chine, Shaper. Ac. With a lull line of taps, dies, reamers, 
mandrels, and special tools adapted to the manufacture 
of any light machinery. 

MURRAY BACON, 

623 Commerce St., Phila. 

Stock of Hand Lathes, Foot Lathes, Wood Turners’ 
Lathes, Fans, Ac., also drawings and patterns for sale 
cheap. _ 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 


NINETY-EIGHTH EDITION. 


Containing a complete list of all the towns in the United 
States, the Territories and the Dominion of Canada, 
having a population greater than 5 000 according to the 
last census, together with the names of the newspapers 
having the largest local circulation in each of the places 
named. Also a catalogue of newspapers, which are recom¬ 
mended to advertisers as giving greatest value in pro¬ 
portion to prices charged. Also, all newspapers in the 
United States and Canada printing over 5.000 copies each 
issue. Also, all the Relieious, Agricultural, Scientific and 
Mechanical, Medical, Masonic, Juvenile, Educational, 
Commercial, Insurance. Real Estate, Law, Sporting, 
Musical, Fashion, and other special class journals; very 
complete lists. Together with a complete list of over 300 
German papers printed in the United States. Also, an 
essay upon advertising; many tables of rates, showing 
the cost of advertising in various newspapers, and every¬ 
thing which a beginner in advertising would like to know. 

Address GEO. P. ROWELL A CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 
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SELTZER 



FORESTALL 
SUMMER FEVERS 

and all the complaints generated by excessive heat, 
by keeping the blood cool and bowels free with j 

Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, at j 

once a most refreshing draught and the best of all 
regulating medicines. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


^CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 

■ the neatest, simplest, cheapest bed and platen press ever 
, made, screw chase, adjustable guage, with ink table 
i and roller, warranted to do good work, and sold for 
, TWO Dollars I By mail, $2.00. A miniature 
printing office—press, cabinet, cases, two fonts ot 
type. ink. leads, Ac., for $5.001 By mail, $7.25! 
T Circular free. Agents wanted. JOSEPH WATSON, 
73 Coruhill, Boston-, A3 Murray St., Mew York. 



^■"rOKTHB'HOUSE 

THE AUTUMN NUMBER OF VICK'S FLORAL GUIDE, 

containing descriptions of Hyacinths. Tulips, Lilies 
and ail Bulb* and feectU fur A 1 *11 Planting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flower* in the house- 
just published and sent free to ali. Address 

JAMBS VICK, R ochester, N. V« 


I A IT I CO can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
L/MJI Lu Address Ellis M’f’o Co., Waltham, Mass. 

/»a~ACtENTS PROFITS PER WEEK. Will 

SOl.OU prove it or forfeit $500. Nefr article just 
patented. 8amples sent free to all. Address W. H. 
CHIDESTER, 207 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED 


, Agents for the best-selling Prlxs 
Package In the world. It coo* 


I tarns 15 sneeta paper, 15 envek 
!■■■■•■ ™ ^ opes, golden Pen, Pen Holder, 
Pencil, patent Yard Measure, and a Piece, of Jewelir. 
fitmrle package with eleaant prize, post paid, 25c. Cli* 
cSfr free. BBIDE * CO, 76# Bro»0w&j. N. Y. 



IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 

Superior to any other, therefore 

MOST ECONOMICAL. 



ONSTANTINE’S 

ineTarSoap 

FOR TOILET,BATH & NURSERY. 
CURES SKI N^SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIRi?PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GRCCERS^DRUGGISTS. 



AGENTS WANTED ^GREaT WORK.. 


NIGHT SCENES IN THE BIBLE, 

And a magnificent NEW BOOK just from the press. 
Address J. C. McCURDY dp CO., Philada., Pa. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 

All sixes, TSi glUh Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 

112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 

LOOK AT THE KT7INS!! 

A ye! look at the ruins of what were once magnificent sets of 
teeth to be seen anywhere in society. Is it not marvellous that 
such destruction is permitted, when, by using that delightful 
dentifrice, » 

SOZODONT! 

any teeth, however fragile, may be preserved from decay or 
blemish? There may have been some excuse for this havoc in 
days gone by, when there was no safeguard against dental decay 
in existence, but there is no apology now, as SOZOIHMiT 


preserves the soundness of the teeth from youth to old age. 
Don’t neglect to use this antiseptic dentifrice, as it not only 
makes the teeth glitter like pearls, but also purifies and sweetens 
the breath. One bottle will last six months. 
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E. BUTTERICK A CO.’S PATTERNS. 


DESCRIPTION OF LADIES’ STREET COSTUME. 


The suit illustrated by this engraving is made of 
plain and plaid cashmere, and consists of a polonaise 
and under-skirt The latter, which hangs with all 
its fullness at the back, where it is confined by tapes 
passed through a shirr, was cut by pattern No. 3900, 
price thirty cents, which is in 9 sizes lor ladies from 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure. It has a medium- 
width front gore, a wide gore at each side, and 
two straight back-breadths, the .latter gathering to 
the belt while the remainder is joined without full¬ 
ness. The bacK-breadths aro trimmed with a wide 
flounce cut in deep rounding points at the bottom and 
laid in a festoon, the top being gathered to form it* 
own heading. A plaid flounce, also bias, passes 
across the remainder of the skirt, and is surmounted 
ps illustrated with a double-headed ruffle of plain 
goods, which passes up the skirt over the ends of 
the two flounces and terminates at the shirring of 
the skirt The latter requires 6f yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, to make it for a lady of medium size. 

The over-dress has a deep double-breasted front 
cut from plain goods scantily shirred, and decorated 
with a broad facing of plaid It is quite loose, but 
is drawn in to the waist by belts attached to the 
under-arm seams and closing over the front with a 
fancy buckle. The center of the back as far as the 


waist is made from shirred goods, but the fan portion 
below, which is formed of extra widths laid in plaits, 
is of plain goods, bordered with plaid The side- 
backs are cut from plaid goods and below the waist 
form sash portions, which are fastened as re¬ 
presented over the back by bows and loops of plain 
goods lined with plaid They also conceal the 
gathered back edge of the front, which is joined to 
the skirt portion of the front at each side. The sides 
and ends of the sashes are corded, and underlaid as 
illustrated with handsome fringe. A deep plaid col¬ 
lar similarly finished completes the neck, while a plaid 
bordered cuff surrounds the wriat of the coat sleeve. 
Bows of ribbon are disposed upon the waist as shown 
by the picture, while dainty ruffles edge the wrists 
and neck. The pattern used in cutting this over¬ 
dress is No. 3640, price thirty-five cents. It is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, 
and requires yards of goods, 27 inches wide, to 
make a garment like it for a lady of medium size. 

The hat is of felt, with a rolling rim, faced with 
silk plaitings and underlaid at the front with silk 
loops and a tiny vine: while an ostrich feather, with 
loops and long cuds of ribbon, trims the outside in a 
stylish manner. 



BABY’S SHAWL HOOD. 


No. 4148.—This charming pattern can be used for 
flannel, cashmere, Sicillienne, merino or even silk. 
In the latter event down would decorate it hand¬ 
somely, while fringe or bands would be suitable for 


the other materials suggested. To make the article a | 
yard of goods, 36 inches wide, will be required, 
and any material may be used. There is but one size 
of the pattern, which costs 20 cents. I 
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4146 

Left Side View, 


LADIES’ TRAINED SKIRT, WITH PUEFED BACK. 


No. 4146.—The pattern by which this elegant 
garment was made up is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 
to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the skirt 


for a lady of medium size, iof yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, with 4^ yards of India silk, will 
be required. Price of pattern, 36 cents. 



Front View . Back View . 

LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 4131.—This handsome garment can be made 
of any suit material or combination of materials. 
The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 


inches, waist measure, and costs 30 cents. To make 
the over-skirt for a lady of medium size, 6^ yards 
of goods, 27 inches wide, will be needed. 
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Hack View. 


LAPTES’ FRENCH SACK. 



4145 

Front View. 


I 


No. 4145.—This elegant garment is made of drap 
d'ete and trimmed with silk. The pattern, which is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, is suitable for heavier goods, and costs 30 


cents. Of material, 27 inches wide, 3$ yards are ne¬ 
cessary in making the garment for a lady of medium 
size. Titan braid forms a very handsome decoration 
for this style of cloak and is found in various widths. 



4117 
Front View. 

LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOAK, WITH DEEP FRONTS. 



4117 

Back View. 


No. 4117.—To make this handsome garment for a 
lady of medium size, 41 yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be needed. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 


ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costa 
30 cents. It can be used for cloth, velvet, or suit 
goods with a very pretty effect 






MISSES’ CLOAK. 


No. 4157.—The pattern to the natty little garment 
here illustrated iB in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
years of age, and costs 25 cents. To make the cloak 


for a miss of 13 years, 3 yards of goods, 27 inches 
'wide, will be required. Cloth, cashmere, serge or 
drap d 'ete are materials suitable for its style. 



4154 


LADIES’ CLOSE-FITTING, 
GORED BASQUE. 

No. 4154.—The pattern to the 
stylish garment illustrated by these 
engravings is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, 
and costs 30 cents. To make the 
garment for a lady of medium size, 
4^ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 
will be required. The garment may 
be trimmed as illustrated or other¬ 
wise as preferred. 



4154 


Front View, 


Back View. 



4134 


Front View, 


LADIES’ POINTED BASQUE, 
OPEN IN THE BACK. 

No. 4134.—These engravings 
illustrate a very stylish pattern, 
which is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment for a lady of 
medium size, 3f yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, will be required. Price 
of pattern, 30 cents. Serge, camel’s- 
liair, cashmere or any suit mate¬ 
rial may be satisfactorily made up 
by the pattern. 



Back View. 
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4X59 

Back View. 


LADIES’ SLEEVE. 

No. 4141.—The sleeve illustrated 
may be made of plain and plaid goods, 
light and dark materials, or of one 
shade. It will require for a pair of 
sleeves 1| yard of goods, 27 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


MISSES’ LONG, HALF-FITTING 
ULOAK. 

No. 4137.—In making the cloak 
illustrated for a miss of 12 years, 5 
yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will 
be required. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, 
and costs 30 cents. The goods repre¬ 
sented is cloth, and the decoration 
matelasse. Bands of fur or feather 
trimming are suitable. 


Back Vitw. 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 4159.—To make the pretty little over¬ 
skirt illustrated, for a miss of 12 years, 3 
yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be 
required. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 
25 cents. 


159 

Front View. 
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MISSES’ HALF-FITTING, FRENCH 
SACK. 

No. 4155.—The pattern to this charming 
little garment is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of age, and costs 25 cents. To 
make the sack for a miss of 12 years, 3 yards 
of goods, 27 inches wide, will be necessary. 
It is particularly suitable for street wear and 
may be made of any appropriate material, 
such as cloth, cashmere, drap d'ete, or camel’s- 
hair. 


Front ”kw. 


4155 

Back View. 


MISSES’ HALF-FITTING SACK. 


No. 4162.—The pattern to this garment 
is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
yeaVs of age, and costs 25 cents. Of 
material, 27 inches wide, yards are 
necespary in making the garment for a 
miss of 11 years. 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 4161.—To make the graceful 
garment illustrated by these engrav¬ 
ings yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will bo needed for a miss of 13 
years. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and 
costs 25 cents. Silk, made up in this 
style, drapes handsomely and may be 
elegantly completed with velvet dec¬ 
orations or marabou ruching. 


Front View. 


4152 

Front View. 


4152 

Back View. 


Back View. 














INFANTS’ PINNING 
BLANKET. 

No. 4127.—This useful acces¬ 
sory to a baby’s wardrobe can 
bo made from 2^ yards of goods, 
27 inches wide. There is but 
one size of the pattern which 
costs 20 cents. Embroideries of 
braid or silk floss are desirable 
decorations. 


4127 

Front View. 


4127 

Back View. 


4132 

Front View. 


Bade View. 


Front View. 


4166 

Back View. 


CHILD’S LONG, SHAPELY CLOAK. CHILD’S APRON, WITH SASH, AND KILTED 

FLOUNCE. 

No. 4132.—The pattern to this elegant little gar- 

ment is in 1 sizes for children from 6 months to 6 N °- 4166,-The pattern to this pretty little gar- 

veare of age. To make the cloak for a child of 4 meru U in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 T 6 " 8 
years, 1} yard of goods. 27 inches wide, will be age, and costs 20 cents. To make the apron fora 

necessary. Price of pattern, 20 cents. child of 4 y^™' 3 i y arda of g oods ’ 27 inchcs 

wide, will be required. 


HISSES' SPENCER 
BLOUSE. 

No. 4140.—This pretty 
pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of 
age, and costs 25 cents. 
To make the garment for a 
miss of 13 years, yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, will 
be required. 


Front View. 


Back Vieio. 


0T NOTICE.—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BIJTT ERICK. dc CO.»S PATTERNS, and 
will send, any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 

«*"»«'• T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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point only twenty-four miles distant from the 
source of the Rhine, is a fertile country, particu¬ 
larly in the valleys, which are numerous and well 
watered. The scenery is highly diversified, and 
in the district of the Black Forest, part of which 
VOL. xliii.— 46 . 


1 .. 

«•!»:. •* •• i. t• w ’ 

meets tne eye in tucoi,. _ _ 

constructed of wood, and often rises to a great 
height. In earlier times, when the country was a 
dense forest, with only here and there a cleared 
space around the villages, or by the river-side t 

(635) 
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GBISSINGEN. 


VIEWS ON THE UPPER DANUBE. 

N our January number we gave an interest¬ 
ing article on tho Danube, accompanied by a 
series of fine views taken at various points on 
this grand, historic river, which, rising in the 
Black Forest of Germany, flows eastward to the 
Black Sea through a distance of nearly eighteen 
hundred miles, receiving in its course not less 
than sixty tributaries, and passing through Swa¬ 
bia, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary and the Tures, 
Russian provinces of Servia, Bulgaria, Moldavia 
and Bessarabia. It enters the Black Sea by twelve 
different mouths. We now give our readers two 
or three charming views near the head waters of 
this magnificent stream. 

Baden, in which the Danube takes its rise at a 
point only twenty-four miles distant from the 
source of the Rhine, is a fertile country, particu¬ 
larly in the valleys, which are numerous and well 
watered. The scenery is highly diversified, and 
in the district of the Black Forest, part of which 
VOL. xliii.— 45. 


belongs to Wirtembnrg, there is a continued suc¬ 
cession of classic sites and striking landscapes, 
which have all their place in history, and awaken 
many interesting recollections in the mind of the 
traveller as he follows the widening channel of the 
Danube. 

The first view we present is that of Geissingen, 
a few miles below the place at which two or three 
Bmall streams unite to form the river which then 
takes the name of the Donau, or Danube. It is a 
village of no great importance, but prettily situ¬ 
ated, and affording a good specimen of the towns 
of this part of Germany. The river, which is of 
I diminutive size, is crossed by a wooden bridge. 
The church spire, rising like a landmark from the 
centre of the town, is an object that frequently 
meets the eye in these regions. It is uniformly 
constructed of wood, and often rises to a great 
height. In earlier times, when the country was a 
dense forest, with only here and there a cleared 
space around the villages, or by the river-side f 

(635) 
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such landmarks were indispensable. Bv climb¬ 
ing a tree or rock, and marking the church-spires 
as they rose in particular directions, travellers 
and others were enabled to find their way, or de¬ 
termine their course. Towns, villages, castles 
and churches were known from each other by 
some peculiar features, which, standing above the 
forest, pointed out their own districts. 

Several miles below Geissingen, and where the 
river begins to broaden into a more important 
stream, Sigmaringen occupies a beautiful position 
on the Danube. The bridge that here spans the 


navigable until it reaches Ulm. The town is in 
Wirtemburg, and being on the great road through 
the Black Forest to SchafFhausen, enjoys the ad¬ 
vantages of a national thoroughfare. The old 
castle of Homberg, which forms a bold feature in 
the landscape, is an interesting relic of the feudal 
ages, and occupies a position which was long con¬ 
sidered impregnable. In the 44 Thirty Years 
War,” however, it shared the fate of its numerous 
contemporaries, and having served for three cen¬ 
turies as a fortress that overawed the districts, its 
towers were dismantled, and its lower bulwarks 



SIUJIAIUNUEN. 


stream is an elegant structure, consisting of five 
elliptical arches. A feudal chateau crowns the 
isolated rock that rises sheer from the river. This 
chateau was the town residence of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, who held the six¬ 
teenth place in the old German Confederation, and 
had one vote in all questions that came under his 
supreme cognizance. The soil here is not very 
fertile. 

Our third view is that of Tuttlingen, a town of 
eight or ten thousand inhabitants, situated on the 
right bank of the Danube, which is here increased 
to a large volume and depth, but does not become 


levelled with the ground, so that what was long 
an object of terror became transformed to a peace¬ 
ful element in the beautiful landscape. 

44 No banner floats upon its keep; 

No warders line its wall; 

The shouts of war and wassail sleep, 

In Homberg’B roofless halls: 

The frirze and lichen flourish wild 
In love’s neglected bower, 

And ruin frowns where beauty smiled 
In Homberg’s lofty tower.” 

From the height of Engen, a short distance from 
Tuttlingen, fcl obtained one of the finest views that 
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can be imagined, taking in among its grand and a calamity to have one type of character universal 
imposing features the snow-clad Alps bounding or even general. Indeed, calamity is too mild a 
the distant horizon, the frontier mountains of word. It would be utter destruction to society. 
Tyrol the lake of Constance, and the ruined D.—I don’t see how the prevalence of a sweet, 

castles of Hohentweil and Hohencracken—each pure type of character could destroy or even injure 
crowning the summit of rock precipices—with society. I should th ink it would be just the 
towns, wood and water filling up the foreground, reverse. 

The territory in which the Danube takes its rise, F.—My child, you have but looked over the rim 
and through which it performs the first stages of of the home nest. I have flown widely abroad 
its rapid course, is rich in memorials of the feudal and seen much of the world, therefore I have 
ages. Numerous chiefs who figured in the Cru- gained some idea of the beauty, the importance, 
sades, or by daily practice with their neighbors nay, the absolute necessity of there being many 
kept up a love of the “ knightly art ” at home, had distinctive types of character in the world. All 



TUTTLENGEN. ’ 


their family fortalices among the recesses of the 
Black Forest. From one or another of these an¬ 
cient strongholds, men have descended who still 
hold influence in the country, and point with 
pride to the donjon and embattled walls on which 
was mounted the original standard of the family. 

STUDIES OF CHARACTER. 

BY MABY W. CABELL. 

NO. 1. 

[Conversation between a father and daughter .] 

ATHER.—What are you reading so intently, 
my daughter? 

Daughter. —Oh, I am reading a letter 
from my dear friend, Mrs. Ellyson, and it is so 
much like her that it seems to bring her right 
before my eyes. I do think she is the gentlest 
and sweetest woman in the world! How I wish 
all women were like her! 

F.—Heaven forefend such a calamity I 

D.—Calamity 1 Why, father, I thought you liked 
and admired her. 

F.—So I do, heartily; nevertheless, it would be 


these different types serve to keep up the social 
equilibrium and they either directly or indirectly 
co-operate with each other. The field of the 
world is so vast, and its labor so complex that but 
for its almost infinite diversity of laborers, the 
mighty machine could not go on an hour, and the 
more distinctly a man develops his individuality, 
the more he is fitted for his place in this great 
field. 

D.—You remind me of what Emerson says in 
his essay on self-reliance, about the importance of 
maintaining one’s individuality. 

F.—Yes, as Emerson says, a man ought to insist 
upon himself, by which he does not mean that a 
man should be arrogant or self-assertive, but that 
he shbuld fully and freely live out his individual 
life, not imitating others and forcing his bent into 
an unnatural channel. • 

D.—Who was it I heard you speaking of a few 
days ago, as possessing such strongly-marked in¬ 
dividuality? 

F.—It was my friend, Colonel-, “ a strong, 

heroic soul,” a man of great firmness and decision, 
even sternness at times, reserved and somewhat 
cold, on the surface, though a person of deep feel- 
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ing. He is capable of heroic deeds and well fitted 
to be a leader of men in any great crisis. He is 
the most intimate friend I have ever had except 
Dr.-. 

D.—And whaf kind of man was Dr.-T 

F.—I used to call him and Colonel - my 

Greek and Roman. He was one of the most 
genial, frank, warm-hearted persons I ever saw. 
His presence was like sunshine, and in social 

qualities he far excelled Colonel-; yet I loved 

them equally well, though in a different way, for, 
as Sydney Smith says, “ One’s friends are like the 
letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, etc. Each has a 
distinctive place and office. A cannot supply the 
place of B nor B of C.” 

D.—It seems to me that each of your friends 
possessed what the other lacked. It would have 
been an advantage to both if their characters could 
have been shaken together and blended. 

F.—You are widely mistaken. Each one was a 
strongly-marked, well-defined typo of character. 
There were no blurred tints, no indistinct out¬ 
lines about them, as would have been the case 
could such an amalgamation as you propose have 
taken place. It is said that nature seldom forms 
an universal genius, to which I add that she never 
forms an universal paragon; so if a man or woman 
develops some one special form of good; we must 
be satisfied and not expect them to excel in all; 
for it pertains to one Being alone to do this. The 
rays of goodness and truth that proceed from this 
infinite source fall on myriads of souls, who reflect 
them in a thousand different forms and hues, even 
as objects in the natural world which owe their 
multiform tints and other properties to their 
various modes of reflecting the solar rays. 

D.—I understand your drift now very clearly. 
I see you did not mean to detract from my friend, 
in the remarks you made a little while ago. 

F.—No; Mrs. Ellvson is a type of woman who 
performs a very high use. Her gentle, tranquil 
presence always suggests the idea of moonlight to 
mo; yet I have seen quick, impetuous women 
whom I admired equally as much. True, these 
impetuous persons are apt to be more frequently 
in fault than a serene, sedate person like Mrs. 
Ellvson, yet these persons, though hasty and 
sometimes even rather stormy, are the ones who 
are peculiarly capable of loving deeply, of making 
active exertions, performing generous deeds and 
redressing wrongs. The first type reminds me of 
a white lily, the second of “ the red, red rose that’s 
newly sprung in June.” Each is a fine type of 
womanhood and each reflects a ray of that supreme 
excellence in which infinite tranquillity and infi¬ 
nite activity are blended. 

D._I think the governess I had last year was a 
very sweet type of womanly character. 

F.—Yes; she belongs to a not unusual type of 
patient, gentle women* and reminds me of the 
character of Helen Darley, so admirably depicted 
by Holmes. Every artist knows the importance 
of neutral tints in a picture, and in the grand pic¬ 
ture of humanity, these iweetly grave and patient 
characters afford the subdued tints so essential to 
all fine pictures. They are like the soft, gray 
tints which streak the western sky and contrast 


so exquisitely with the crimson and saffron clouds 
of sunset, or like the tender, dark purple shades 
that steal over the side of a mountain range whose 
summits glow in rosy or melt away in pale azure 
tints. I know two young sisters who afford this 
sort of contrast to each other. One has something 
of the Quakeress about her, being grave, thought¬ 
ful, retiring, patient. The other is overrunning 
with vitality, enthusiasm and buoyancy. The 
two set off each other like a pearl and ruby. 

D.—I think Aunt Cornelia is a high type of 
female character. 

F.—So she is. I have never seen any one who 
possessed more exquisite sensibility and delicacy 
of feeling. Such women do much to refine life 
and to raise the tone of society, and yet there are 
many offices in life she could not perform so well 
and many emergencies she could not contend 
with so well as persons devoid of sensibility. I 
will describe you a family of this latter sort whom 
I knew well in my native village. They were 
kindhearted and, as far as their obtuseness would 
permit them to enter into your feelings, they 
would sympathize with you. They were gifted, 
however, with “a healthful dullness and cheerful 
insensibility’’’ beyond any people I ever saw. 
Whilst they were devoid of the high tone and 
nicety of feeling your aunt possesses, they were 
so constituted that they could stand firm under 
trials and mortifications that would have driven 
her mad or killed her. Their aplomb and cheer¬ 
fulness never failed under any circumstances. 
They had a certain robustness and sturdiness of 
nature which made them valuable adherents in an 
unpopular cause, for neither obloquy nor ridicule 
moved them. 

D.—What would you say was the special form 
of good of our next-door neighbors? 

F.—I should say hospitality. They seem never 
to miss any opportunity of “entertaining angels 
unawares.” They extend their courtesies with 
such graciousness, such hearty good will that it is 
really a beautiful sight, and especially when they 
bestow their kind offices, as they frequently do, 
on persons who can make them no recompense. 
When I say that I believe hospitality to be their 
special form of good, I do not mean to give the 
idea that they are deficient in other virtues, but 
only that this is a peculiarly prominent one with 
them, and this trait gives us a clue to the rest of 
their character, as qualities exist in groups and 
have their consanguinities distinctly marked off; 
for instance, the generous hospitality of our neigh¬ 
bors affords us strong presumptive evidence of 
their being genial, warm-hearted and liberal, and 
any other prominent trait we may observe in a 
person will generally serve as an index to a group 
of kindred qualities, as a lock of golden hair 
escaping beneath the drapery of a closely-veiled 
figure will lead us to conclude that the possessor 
has blue eyes and a fair skin, or as the sight of one 
feature will enable us to form an idea of the rest 
of the contour, since there is generally a harmony 
between the different tints and a oongruity between 
the different features of the face. Occasionally, 
however, by some caprice of nature, we sec an 
anomalous face, one with golden hair and black 
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eyes, for instance, or with Grecian nose and largo, 
coarse month. In the same way, we sometimes 
see incongruous, anomalous characters. 

D.—I don’t see how there can be such a vast 
variety of types of character; because, although 
there is a great variety of traits in human nature, 
still this variety is not inexhaustible. 

F,—The traits themselves are not inexhaustible, 
but the combinations of them are. We might 
divide mankind into a few large general classifica¬ 
tions, but in ail these classes, despite a general re¬ 
semblance, you would not find two human beings, 
even though they were twin brothers, in whom 
there existed the same combination of qualities. 
Nay, even in the larger multitudes of Heaven, 
you could never find two angels whose qualities 
were similarly combined and developed. 

These multiform combinations of quali¬ 
ties are like the myriad combinations in 
music. There are but seven notes in 
all music, and yet these seven notes 
can be repeated and combined in such 
a way as to produce a variety of melo¬ 
dies and harmonies scarcely short of 
infinite. According to the combinations 
of these seven notes, we have the stately 
march, the mournful adagio, the joyous 
allegro, the lightsome waltz, and all the 
boundless variety of melodies that greet 
our ears. Do you remember what your 
music teacher said when you played him 
some negro melodies you had caught 
by ear on a visit to the South? 

D.—Yes; he said that even the sim¬ 
plest music was valuable, If it was cha¬ 
racteristic. 

F.—In music, as in all things, indi¬ 
viduality is of the highest importance; 
and even a simple negro melody, will¬ 
ing from the heart and individual life of 
the negro, is ftill of value, and is not de¬ 
posed by classical musicians; and Gotts- 
chalk, for instance, sot so high a value 
on characteristic music that he was very 
fond of negro melodies, and made beau¬ 
tiful arrangements of several “Camp- 
town races” amongst the number, a 
melody pervaded by a certain charm¬ 
ing, child-like, irrepressible gladness. 

You have heard the lovely, touching 
negro song, “Way down upon the Swanee River,” 
which, simple as it is, possesses a certain distinc¬ 
tive sweetness that renders it a general favorite. 
In the same way, a simple, sweet nature that 
lives out its own life, and embodies its own 
thoughts and feelings in its own peculiar way, 
possesses a very great charm—the charm of genu¬ 
ineness and individuality. 


A wise man is a great monarch; he hath an em¬ 
pire within himself; reason commands in chief, 
and possesses the throne and sceptre. All his pas¬ 
sions, like obedient subjects, do obey; though the 
territories seem but small and narrow, yet the 
command and royalty are great, and reach fiirther 
than he that wears the moon for his crest, or the 
other that" wears the sun for his helmet. 


IN AND AROUND JERUSALEM. 

HE traveller who visits the once “Holy 
City”—alas, how fallen now and shorn of 
its beauty and splendor!—finds much to 
awaken his profoundest interest, though hurt and 
shocked he cannot fail to be at every turn with the 
ruin and wretchedness seen everywhere. That 
sorrowful cry of our Saviour, uttered nearly two 
thousand years ago, when He wept over the city, 
seems still ringing in the air: “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem! • * • How oft would I have gathered 
you under my wings as a hen gathereth her 
chickens, but ye would not! Behold, your house 
is left unto you desolate!” 

Desolate indeed, naturally as well as spiritually, 
is this old Jerusalem, once the perfection of 


THE VTA DOLOROSA. 

beauty—the joy of the whole earth. But few of 
the old places made so dear to the hearts of Chris¬ 
tian readers through their association with the life 
and labors of our Lord when upon earth, can now 
be identified; though many are pointed out. 
Within a few yards of St. Stephen’s Gate, one of 
the entrances to the city, is a large tank over three 
hundred feet long, thirty broad and fifty deep, 
which is claimed to be the Pool of Bethesda. The 
old porches and everything like ornament are 
gone, and nothing remains but the rough walls of 
this great bath. 

A little to the left of this Pool, about fifty yards 
off along the city wall, a narrow gateway opens 
into a wide space where once stood the Temple. 
No remains whatever of this magnificent edifice 
exists above ground. Every atom of its dust, as 
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far as can be discovered, has been swept from the 
surface of the earth. Literally, not one stone has 
been left upon another. Nevertheless, the site has 
been determined, it is believed, with perfect accu¬ 
racy; and a portion of the wall that once sur¬ 
rounded the Temple area is still standing. This is 
called “ the Jew’s wailing place,” for here may be 
seen every day some Jews kneeling toward the 
place where they believe their temple once stood, 
and kissing the great stones in the wall, as has 
been done since the third century at least, and 
probably ever since the Temple was destroyed. 
A traveller, speaking of this spot, says: “ On my 
way out one day, I visited the Jew’s wailing place, 
certainly one of the most remarkable spots in the 
world. No familiarity with the scenes enacted at 
this place made it hackneyed to me. To see repre¬ 
sentatives of that people meet here for prayer—to 
see them kissing these old stones—to know that 
this sort of devotion has been going on since the 


our Saviour, and wait there in confident expecta¬ 
tion of His personal appearance. “ I heard,” says 
Mr. Macleod, ‘‘of more than one such who took 
up their abode in sight of Olivet, daily watching 
for the Saviour’s personal return, and daily pre¬ 
paring to receive Him or some of His followers as 
honored guests. On every other point they were, 
I believe, sane and sensible people. One old man 
had for years lived in eager expectancy of the 
great event. His hair grew white, but his hopes 
were ever fresh and young. He lived alone. At 
last one day he was missed, and when search was 
made he was found dead in his solitary room.’* 

Outside the walls of Jerusalem, the sacred 
localities can, in a larger number of cases, be more 
certainly identified. The “Pool of Siloam” is 
one of these. There is no question whatever in 
regard to its site. 

“The moment,” says Rev. Norman Macleod, 
“ one leaves the gate of St. Stephen, which leads 



THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


Temple was destroyed, and down through these 
teeming centuries which saw the decline and foil 
of the Roman Empire, and all the events of the 
history of Modern Europe—to watch this continu¬ 
ous stream of sorrow, still sobbing against this old 
wall, filled me with strange thoughts.” 

Not for from the site of the Temple, and leading 
into the heart of the city, is a narrow, roughly- 
paved street, hemmed in by ruined walls, called 
the “Via Dolorosa,” or “Sorrowful Way,” along 
which tradition says our Saviour walked, bearing 
His cross, as He went to His crucifixion. Pil¬ 
grims have pointed out to them “the window 
from which Pilate addressed the people“ the 
place where Pilate declared his innocence;” 
“where Jesus fell down under the weight of the 
crossand the spot “where Simon had the cross 
laid upon him.” 

Among those who visit Jerusalem are some pos¬ 
sessed with a monomania on the second advent of 


down to the Kidron, and thence to Olivet, he is 
struck with the unartistic roughness of the road. 
The last thing on earth one would expect to see 
would be a city gate without a road leading to it 
Yet there is no road here but a path steep and 
rough as one on the foceof a highland hill. A 
cautious man feels uneasy in riding down it, unless 
his horse be very sure-footed. It has to all ap¬ 
pearance been left to take care of itself since his¬ 
tory began. But it is nevertheless the old highway 
to Bethany and Jericho. Fortunately, the descent 
is only two or three hundred feet. At the bottom, 
when the dry bed of the brook Kidron is passed, 
one finds himself in the angle between the road 
which leads directly over Olivet to Bethany and 
that which leads to the same point along the side 
of the hill to the right. At this spot tradition has 
placed the Garden of Gethsemane—an unlikely 
place, in my humble opinion, from its want of 
seclusion; for those roads must always have met 
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here. It would have been great enjoyment could 
I have sat alone, under those patriarchal trees, 
with the rough hill-side or a bit of greensward 
beneath my feet. As it was, I preferred an undis¬ 
turbed and quiet look over the wall at the grand 
old olives. It was something to think of all they 
have witnessed during the centuries in which they 
have been silently gazing at Jerusalem and on 
passers by. 

“ I ascended Olivet for the first time by the road 
which rises almost directly from Gethsemane to 
the mosque on the top of the hill, and which from 
thence descends to Bethany. This is the road 
along which David walked in sorrow when he fled 
from Absalom, to take from the summit pf Olivet 
his last sad look, for a time, of the beloved and 
holy Jerusalem which he had himself conquered— 
where he had reigned as the first obedient king 
‘according to God’s own heart’—and where he 
had contributed to the Temple-worship those 


Sea, we see the Wilderness of Judea—bare, bleak 
and desolate, as would be the rocky bottom of the 
sea if upheaved and left to bleach beneath a burn¬ 
ing sun. We see also a bit of the Dead Sea—more 
than three thousand feet below us—“ lying dead 
in its trough.” Though about twelve miles off, it 
looks very near. It appears hot and steamy, with 
a misty haze hanging over it. One cannot but 
associate all that is wild, lonely and mysterious, 
with this dismal lake. It does not suggest one 
noble thought, one act of greatness or goodness, 
done by man or woman alive or dead, to shed 
over it a redeeming ray of glory. We can also 
trace the course of the Jordan, from its line of 
green vegetation. The memories of the great and 
good which it recalls are a relief to the mind. Its 
entrance into the Dead Sea seems like life losing 
itself in death. There rises also before the eye— 
bolder and grander than when seen from Neby 
Samwil—the great eastern wall of the ridge of 



THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, FROM THE WALL. 


songs of praise which have been more enduring, 
more expressive of the sorrows and joys of the 
Head of the Church and of ail its members, than 
it was given even to himself to know; and which 
will be sung by generations yet unborn. It is a 
rough ascent—a commonplace country road—in 
no way associated with kingly processions of any 
kind, any more than was David’s own humble 
attire as a shepherd lad in the days of his youth 
with his splendor as a king or his immortal feme 
as a man. 

“The view from the mosque on the summit of 
Olivet, or from a Waly a short way beyond it to 
the east, is famous. All travellers make a point 
of seeing it. If not the most extensive or com¬ 
manding in Palestine, it is on the whole the most 
interesting, although familiarity with Jerusalem 
takes away from the effect which it would have on 
any one who could see it as his first great prospect. 
Towards the east, and between us and the Dead 


Moab, the separation between modern civilization 
and almost unknown Arabia, with its ancient 
cities, far-spread pasture lands, arid wastes, power¬ 
ful tribes and primeval traditions. Standing on 
Olivet, one fully realizes the contrast between 
East and West, with Palestine as their connecting 
bridge. 

“ From this point one also takes in at a glance, 
informed no doubt by some previous observation, 
the general topography of Jerusalem. He is 
struck with the sort of promontory abutting from 
the general table-land on which it is built; with 
the wonderful defence against ancient modes of 
warfare afforded by the valleys that, like deep 
ditches, surround it on east and south, hindering 
any enemy from coming near its walls ? with the 
strong military positions which were afforded by 
the principal eminences within the city—such as 
the Temple area, separated from Zion by the 
valley of the Tyropoean, and the high ground of 
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Acra and Bezetha—eminences distinctly visible. 
The hills that surround Jerusalem are also visible, 
not only in the circling sweep of Olivet and its 
spurs, but further off in the ridge of which Neby 
Samwil is the highest point, and which is seen as 
a wall between the city and the heathen tribes 
dwelling by the sea. One can see how it rested 
like an eagle’s nest on a rocky eminence, or like a 
lion's lair, visible from every side, yet not to be 
approached with impunity. The compactness of 
the city must also have been one of its marked 
features. There were no human habitations be¬ 
yond its gates. There it lay like a chess-board, 
with its men, bishops, knights and castles, within 
the walls, while all beyond was painfully empty 
and bare;—limestone everywhere, with little of 
green to relieve the eye. The inner eye alone is 
satisfied. 

“ I descended to Bethany by the same road as 
that pursued by David, when Hushai met him, 
and -when Shimei cursed him. 

“ I was not disappointed with the appearance of 
Bethany. Had it been bare rock it would still 
have been holy ground. The village consists, as 
all others in Palestine do, of brown mud hovels 
with encircling mud walls—dust, confusion, chil¬ 
dren, dogs and poverty. But yet there are patches 
of greenery and trees to be seen, and the singing 
of birds to be heard; while the broken ground, 
and glens, and ‘ braes,’ with the glimpses into the 
deep descent which leads to Jericho, save it from 
being common-place, and give to it a certain wild, 
sequestered, Highland character of its own. When 
it was well cultivated and well wooded, it must 
have been of ail Jerusalem the most peaceful, as 
well as the most picturesque.” 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 

OME of Mrs. Browning's letters have been 
given to the public by Mr. Horne in the 
Contemporary Review , and reveal, like her 
poems, those peculiar traits of genius and char¬ 
acter that make her at once the most celebrated 
and beloved of woman-^>oet8. They give also 
occasional glimpses of that inner life, bound down 
to the tedium of a sick room and overshadowed 
by affliction, yet sending forth into the world out¬ 
side messages of truth and inspiration. Who ever 
bore such testimony as hers to the supremacy of 
spirit over matter? With what courage she con¬ 
quered bodily weakness, and put aside thoughts of 
self, in her love for art and humanity! How like 
a poem was her life, with its strains of “ perplexed 
music,” rounding at the last into such perfect 
harmony. 

Elizabeth Barrett was bom at London, in 1809, 
just a year before Tennyson. The daughter and 
idol of wealthy parents, she grew up in an atmos¬ 
phere of culture and refinement, favorable to the 
development of her remarkable gifts. We find 
her a rhymer at the age of ton, dedicating verses 
to her father, who, she tells us afterward, was both 
her public and critic. Of her early training we 
only know that she studied Latin, Greek and 


Hobrew, the philosophical works of Plato and 
Bacon, and was “ educated like a boy,” to use Mr. 
Higginson’s phrase in his celebrated essay, “ Ought 
Women to learn the Alphabet ?” That her reading 
was promiscuous we infer from certain passages 
in “ Aurora Leigh” that, like the “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” are, doubtless, in part autobio¬ 
graphical. 

“ I read books bad and good—some bad and good 
At once: (good aims not always make good books; 
Well-tempered spades turn up ill-smelling soils 
In digging vineyards even,) books that prove 
God’s being so definitely, that man’s doubt 
Grows self-defined the other side the line. 

Made atheist by suggestion; moral books, 
Exasperating to license; genial books, 

Discounting from the human dignity; 

And merry books, which set you weeping when 
The sun shines,—ay, and melancholy books. 
Which make you laugh that any one should weep 
In this disjointed life for one wrong more. 

• ••*•** e 

* * * I lost breath in my soul sometimes. 

And cried, 1 God save me, if there’s any God,’ 

But, even so, God saved me; and being dashed 
From error on to error, every turn 

Still brought me nearer to the central truth.” 

Gifted natures alone have this young girl’s 
power of assimilating the good, and rejecting the 
bad, in the “ world of books,” recognizing here, 
as elsewhere, only that which has real vital truth 
at its heart. They strike out a clear path, even 
through the midst of doubts and difficulties, and 
light the beacons that shall guide forward others 
less fortunate. 

Miss Barrett’s first work betrayed the extent of 
her reading and her acquaintance with abstruse 
subjects. It was entitled, “An Essay on Mind,” 
and published in her seventeenth year. “ What a 
subject,” says one, “for this girl-poet to choose!” 
Yet from it we learn by what early discipline of 
the thinking faculties she climbed upward toward 
heights never reached by woman before. 

Her next venture was a translation from the 
Greek, the Prometheus of ASschylus, which she 
referred to afterward as an early failure, and, lest 
it should be remembered against her, replaced by 
an entirely new version. We have a picture of the 
youthftil authoress at this time from the pen of 
Mias Mitford, in her “ Recollections of a Literary 
Life.” 

“ My first acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett,” 
she writes, “ commenced about fifteen years ago. 
She was certainly one of the most interesting per¬ 
sons I had ever seen. Everybody who then saw 
her said the same; so that it is not merely the im¬ 
pression of my partiality or my enthusiasm. Of a 
slight, delicate figure, with a shower of dark curls 
falling on each side of a most expressive face, 
large, tender eyes, richly fringed by dark eye¬ 
lashes, a smile like a sunbeam and such a look of 
youthfulness that I had some difficulty in per¬ 
suading a friend that the translatress of the Pro¬ 
metheus of AEschylus, the authoress of the Essay 
on Mind, was old enough to be introduced into 
company.” 
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In 1837, Miss Barrett, whose health had always 
been delicate, broke a blood-vessel in the lungs. 
The physician thought it would soon heal, but it 
failed to do so, and she was ordered to a milder 
climate. Torquay was the place chosen, and there 
occurred the fatal event that shrouded her life in 
darkness, and breathes like a wail through her 
poems. Her favorite brother, who had accom¬ 
panied her thither— 4t a brother in heart and in 


world outside as if in a cloister. Books were her 
chief solace, and when Greek was at one time for¬ 
bidden, she kept a copy of Plato under her pillow, 
l>ound like a novel. This was to prevent her 
physician’s remonstrances, who could not under¬ 
stand how Greek and Plato were anything to her 
but studies, arduous and difficult. She was now 
reading. Miss Mitford says, “almost every book 
worth reading, in almost every language, and 



MRS. BARRETT BROWNING. 


talent worthy of such a sister”—was drowned 
within sight of her very windows, off the bay of 
Torquay. It almost killed her. She was so 
utterly prostrated, that nearly a year elapsed be¬ 
fore she could be removed to London, and during 
all that time 44 the sound of the waves rang in her 
ears like the moans of one dying.” 

Returned to London, she entered upon the life 
of a couch-ridden invalid—a life that continued 
for seven years. Confined to a large but darkened 
chamber, she saw only her own family and a few 
friends, and was almost as secluded from the 


giving herself heart and soul to that poetry of 
which she seemed born to be the priestess.” 

Some few personal allusions occur in her letters 
to Mr. Horne during this interval, that show the 
beautiful unselfishness of her character, and the 
strength of will that enabled her, amid sickness 
and discouragement, to accomplish such results. 
44 Half the day, all the morning,” she writes, “ I 
am just able to read lazily in that low, spiritless, 
lack-lustre state which shows the quenched em¬ 
bers of opium and things of the sort, said to he 
necessary for me just now; and the uncomfort- 
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able, uncertain excitement before and afterward, 
though pleasant as a sensation, is more congenial 
to dreaming * * * than to any steady purpose of 
thought or fixed direction of faculty.” 

Nevertheless, she and Mr. Home projected a 
lyrical drama, to be written jointly, concerning 
which she thus speaks a few days afterward: 
“Remember, you suggested Greek instead of 
modem tragedy as a model for form. My idea, 
the terror attending spiritual consciousness—the 
man’s soul to the man—is something which has 
not, I think, been worked hitherto, and seems to 
admit of a certain grandeur and boldness in the 
execution. The awe of this soul-consciousness 
breaking into occasional lurid heats through the 
chasms of our conventionalities, has struck me, in 
my own self-observation, as a mystery of nature 
very grand in itself—and is quite a distinct mys¬ 
tery from conscience. Conscience has to do with 
action (every thought being spiritual action), and 
not with abstract existence. There are moments 
when we are startled at the footsteps of our own 
being, more than at the thunders of God.” 

Again, referring to a cough with which Mr. 
Horne was troubled, she writes: “I fear your 
light words may be bubbles at the top—that it 
may be darker underneath. I know the secret of 
that , you see.” Ah! who better? 

Miss Barrett published “The Seraphim, and 
other Poems,” in 1838, and the next year a volume 
of ballads, entitled, “The Romaunt of the Page.” 
These works drew out some severe criticisms, 
and among others those of a periodical with which 
her correspondent, Mr. Horne, was connected. 
To show how generously she bore this, we give 
an extract from her letter on the subject: “ When 
Socrates said that it was worse to suffer, being 
guilty, than being innocent, wasn’t he right? 
And am I not like Socrates ? * * * At the same 
time, it does seem hard—hard even for Socrates— 
to drink all this hemlock without a speech—to 
die, and make no sign.” Afterward, referring to 
“ The Seraphim,” she added: “ I wonder to myself 
sometimes, in a climax of dissatisfaction, how I 
came to publish it. It is a failure in my own 
eyes; and if it were not for the poems of less pre¬ 
tension in its company, would have fallen, both 
probably and deservedly, a dead weight from the 
press. Something I shall do hereafter in poetry, 
I hope. Hopes which have fallen dead from all 
things, are thrown in a heap there —perhaps like 
withered leaves! We must hope in something, 
however, if we livo.” 

In 1844, Miss Barrett, being then in her thirty- 
fifth year, and still an invalid, published a col¬ 
lected edition of the poems written by her up to 
that time, prefaced by these noble words: “If it 
were not presumptuous language on the lips of 
one to whom life is more than usually uncertain, 
my favorite wish for this work would be, that it 
be received by the public as a deposits, ambitious 
of approaching to the nature of a security for a 
future offering of more value and acceptability. 

I would fain do better, and I feel as if I might do 
better; I aspire to do better. In any case, my 
poems, while full of faults, as I go forward to my 
^critics and confess, have my life and heart in 


them. They are not empty shells. * * * I have 
done my work, so far, as work; not as mere hand 
and head work apart from the personal being, but 
as the completest expression of that being to 
which I could attain; and, as work, I offer it to 
the public, feeling its faultiness more deeply than 
any of my readers, because measured from the 
height of my aspiration, but feeling also that the 
reverence and sincerity with which the work was 
done should protect it in the thoughts of the 
reverent and sincere.” 

This preface, and the extracts we have given 
from Miss Barrett’s letters, reveal, as no words of 
ours could have done, the truthfulness and energy, 
yet tender beauty of her character. With all her 
strength of intellect, it was a woman’s heart that 
throbbed through her poems—a woman’s experi¬ 
ence that gave to her conceptions such vigor and 
spirituality. Her genius was of a type essentially 
feminine, penetrating to the mysterious sources 
of man’s emotions, and giving us pictures of the 
inner, invisible world rather than of the outward 
and actual. This introspective tendency was per¬ 
haps heightened by her peculiar life, and yet one 
is forced to the conviction that even under other 
circumstances she would still have put herself 
into her books, ard found the human heart a more 
interesting study than inanimate nature. She had 
the sensitive organization that made her a sharer 
and sympathizer in the woes and experiences of 
others, so that to her they became as real as her 
own; and she could draw thence high and solemn 
meanings that lifted up the soul, and, as it were, 
exalted the thoughts. One curious result of her 
indoor life was the absence of trees, or skies, or 
bits of landscape, in her poems; except in “ Au¬ 
rora Leigh,” written after her marriage, she 
seldom describes external nature, or uses it as a 
background for her pictures. 

Her style, from the first, wras disfigured by 
many obscurities, and has always been the chief 
point of attack with critics. She seems to have 
found expression difficult, judging from her own 
testimony, in the sonnet, commencing thus: 

“With stammering lips and insufficient sound, 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 

That music of my nature, day and night, 

With dream and thought and feeling interwound.” 

Her verse seldom moves along in smooth, har¬ 
monious numbers, but is full of passionate breaks 
and quaint turns, and along with its strength has 
a certain ruggedness, the more striking when 
contrasted with her spirituality and fineness of 
feeling. She uses a multitude of words to express 
her ideas, and it is a proof of her greatness that, in 
spite of this defect, she can yet impress us so 
powerfully. Some of her metres are badly chosen; 
others are exquisite, and seem by their form to 
suggest the very sentiment of the poem. Her re¬ 
frains are delicious, “Margret, Margret;” “The 
River Floweth On;” “Toll Slowly!” “Pan, Pan 
is Dead!” and, perhaps most beautiftil of all, “ He 
Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” 

“ Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
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Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— 

1 He giveth His beloved sleep V 
****** 

“ What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith all undisproved, 

A little dust to overweep, 

And bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake. 

1 He giveth His beloved sleep.’ 
****** 

44 O earth, so full of dreary noises! 

O men, with wailing in your voices f 
O delvSd gold, the wailers heap I 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 

God strikes a silence through you all, 

And 4 giveth His beloved sleep.’ 

• •••*• 

44 Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 

Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 

But angels say, and through the word 
I think their happy smile is heard — 

4 He giveth His beloved sleep!’ ” 

The year 1846 was a memorable one in the life of 
Elizabeth Barrett. Love came to her at last, like 
the angel of the resurrection, and she was drawn 
back from the brink of death into the happiness of 
a new existence. The story of her marriage reads 
like a romance, or one of her own poems. It has 
been differently told, but the following is Robert 
Browning’s own version, as related to a friend. 
Inspired by her poetry with an intense desire to 
make her acquaintance, he wrote her a letter, re¬ 
questing an interview. This was reluctantly 
granted. 44 He flew to her apartment, was ad¬ 
mitted by the nurse, in whose presence only could 
he see the deity at whose shrine he had long wor¬ 
shipped. But the golden opportunity was not to 
be lost; love became oblivious to the presence of 
any save the real of its ideal. Then and there 
Robert Browning poured out his impassioned soul 
into hers, though his tale of love seemed only an 
enthusiast’s dream. Infirmity had hitherto so 
hedged her about that she deemed herself forever 
protected from all assaults of love. Indeed, she 
felt only figured that a fellow-poet should take 
advantage, as it were, of her indulgence in grant¬ 
ing him an interview, and requested him to with¬ 
draw from her presence, not attempting any 
response to his proposal, which she could not 
believe in earnest. Of course, he withdrew from 
her sight, but not to withdraw the offer of his heart 
and hand; on the contrary, to repeat it by letter, 
and in such wise as to convince her how much in 
earnest he was. Her own heart, touched already 
when she knew it not, was this time fain to listen, 
be convinced and overcome. But here began the 
tug of war. Elizabeth told her father of the poet’s 
love, and asked a parent’s blessing to crown their 
happiness. At first, incredulous of the strange 
story, he mocked her; but when the truth flashed 
on him, from the new fire in her eyes, he kindled 
with rage, and forbade her ever seeing or commu¬ 
nicating with her lover again, on the penalty of 


disinheritance and banishment forever from a 
father’s love. This decision was founded on no 
dislike for Mr. Browning personally, or anything 
in him, or his fomily; it was simply arbitrary. 
But the new love was stronger than the old in 
her—-it conquered.” 

Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning were 
married in November, 1846. They proceeded at 
once to Italy, where they resided henceforth, with 
the exception of occasional journeys to Paris and 
London. Borne from her couch to the altar, Mrs. 
Browning, as if by a miracle, recovered health and 
strength. To use her own impassioned words, 
she 

44 Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 
Of life in a new rhythm.” 

Of that love who may speak with irreverence? 
The anointed priest only passes beneath the veil, 
hiding the “Holy of Holies” from the common 
gaze. She has uttered the unutterable—we listen, 
and are silent. 

44 Is it indeed so? If I lay here dead, 

Would’st thou ihiss any life in losing mine, 

And would the sun for thee more coldly shine, 
Because of grave-damps foiling round my head ? 

I marvelled, my beloved, when I read 
Thy thought so in the letter. I am thine— 

But * * so much to thee? Can I pour thy wine 
While mjf hands tremble ? Then my soul, instead 
Of dreams of death, resumes life’s lower range! 
Then, love me, love! look on me * * breathe on 
me! 

As brighter ladies do not count it strange, 

For love, to give up acres and degree, 

I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 
My near sweet view of Heaven, for earth with 
thee!” 


We have a pen-picture of Casa Guidi, the home 
of the Brownings 44 of the square ante-room, 
with its great picture, and piano-forte at which the 
boy Browning passed many an hour; the little 
dining-room covered with tapestry, where hung 
medallions of Tennyson, Carlyle and Robert 
Browning; the long room, filled with plaster casts 
and studies, which was Mr. Browning’s retreat, 
and, dearest of all, the large drawing-room, where 
she always sat, opening out upon a balcony filled 
with plants. There was something about this 
room that seemed to make it a proper and especial 
haunt for poets. The dark shadows and subdued 
light gave it a dreamy look, which was enhanced 
by the tapestry-covered walls and old pictures of 
saints, that looked out sadly from their carved 
frames of black wood. Large book-cases, con¬ 
structed of specimens of Florentine carving, se¬ 
lected by Mr. Browning, were brimming over 
with wise-looking books. Tables were covered 
with more gayly-bound volumes, the gifts of 
brother authors. Dante’s grave profile, a cast of 
Keat’s brow and face, taken after death, a pen-and- 
ink sketch of Tennyson, little paintings of the boy 
Browning, all attracted the eye in turn, and gave 
rise to a thousand musings. A quaint mirror, 
easy chairs and sofa, and a hundred nothings that 
always add an indescribable charm, were all 
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massed in this room. But the glory of all, and 
that which sanctified ail, was seated in a low arm¬ 
chair near the door. A table, strewed with writ¬ 
ing materials, books and newspapers, was always 
by her side.” 

In 1851, five years after her marriage, Mrs. 
Browning published “Casa Guidi Windows,” the 
same volume including her “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” As Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” 
has for its one theme grief, so these sonnets, the 
outpourings of a woman’s heart, have for theirs 
love, of all human emotions the divinest and most 
ecstatic. Here the singer rose to inspired heights, 
unattainable by man, and never reached beforo by 
her own sex. Screened by her title, she threw 
aside restraint, and so fused together passion and 
thought, feeling and intellect, that each exalted 
the other. Not only is poetry richer by this soul- 
revelation, but human nature itself is elevated, 
and its divinity made visible. We are thrilled 
with awe in the presence of this pure yet passion¬ 
ate heart, this high intelligence, to whom God 
and His angels are ever living realities, and 
spiritual truths the clearest of any. Had Mrs. 
Browning written nothing save these sonnets, she 
would still have taken rank as the greatest of her 
sex, and the poet who of all others has given us 
the highest manifestation of love. 

“ Casa Guidf Windows,” as we are told in the 
proface, “ contains the impressions ol the writer 
upon events in Tuscany, of which sho was a wit¬ 
ness.” An enthusiastic lover of freedom and of 
Italy, she has painted so vividly that fair land’s 
beauty and sorrow, and plead its cause in such 
eloquent verse, that our own hearts kindle with 
the same glow as hers, and feel a like scorn 01 
oppression and tyranny. The poem opens with a 
burst of music, a child singing, “ O bella liberta , 
O be f la /” and closes in a glorious strain of 
prophecy, commencing thus: 

“The sun strikes through the windows, up the 
floor: 

Stand out in it, my own young Florentine, 

Not two years old, and let fne see thee more 1 

It grows along thy amber curls to shine 
Brighter than elsewhere. Now, look straight be¬ 
fore, 

And fix thy brave, blue English eyes on mine, 
And from thy soul, which fronts the future so, 

With unabashed and unabated gaze, 

Teach me to hope for, what the angels know, 

When they smile clear as thou dost.” 

The experience of maternity was the crowning 
grace to Mrs. Browning’s womanhood, and Reemed 
the one gift necessary to perfect her genius. It 
was this that strengtheped her faith, and kept her 
from despair, at the downfall of her hopes for 
Italy. A child’s song could waken hope and 
aspiration; a child’s smi)e cheer failure and de¬ 
feat How beautiful this union of intellectual 
strength with womanly tenderness, and to what 
serene heights it lifted the soul of its possessor! 
As a woman among poets—as a poet among wo¬ 
men—Mrs. Browning stands unequalled. 

“Aurora Leigh,” the last, and, “without doubt, 
the greatest of her efforts, was published in 1856. 


She herself calls it the most mature of her works, 
and the one into which her “ highest convictions 
upon life and art have entered.” Critics, looking 
at it from an esthetic point of view, have pro¬ 
nounced it a failure; but how few are capable of 
failures like this! The subject ranges over such 
vast fields of thought and observation, and is 
everywhere illustrated by ideas, metaphors and 
suggestions, so striking and original, that, over¬ 
whelmed by its grandeur, defects at first pass un¬ 
noticed. Yet defects exist, and are inseparable 
from a work, planned upon a scale so magnificent 
that to have executed it rightly would have re¬ 
quired a genius as many-sided as Shakspeare’s. 
What though this wonderful picture of modem 
life, of’its social and^ intellectual problems, is at 
times as confused and chaotic as the themes it 
treats? In this age of progress and transition, 
who expects poetic utterance to be always clear 
and definite? Even though no remedy be sug¬ 
gested, a keen sense of existing wrongs, and a 
power of making those wrongs visible, in their 
manifold consequences, is a rare gift. That Mrs. 
Browning possesses it is manifest in “Aurora 
Leigh,” which, with all its shortcomings, remains 
a masterpieco of poetic achievement. 

In June, 1861, five years after the publication of 
“Aurora Leigh,” Mrs. Browning lay dying in 
Florence, the “ City of Flowers.” Her cup of joy 
was full; her dreams were all realized; Italy, the 
country of her heart, was again free and united. 
At the last some vision of glory passed before her 
eyos, and, lifting herself in her husband's arms, 
she murmured: “It is beautiful!” With those 
words, “It is beautiful,” her great soul passed 
from its tenement of clay into that diviner sphere 
of which she gave testimony, equally in death as 
in life. 

“ Life, love and beauty are intense, indeed. 

But death intenser, death is life’s high need.” 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 

BY ROSE LI, A RICE. 

No. 11. 

HE old school-house. I stood on its site to¬ 
day. Fifty-nine years ago one could follow 
the path through the thickets of hazels, crab- 
apple and plum trees, and soon come to the new, 
low-roofed little institution of learning, but to-day 
you search among fertile fields vainly, and you 
close your eyes and endeavor to determine the 
location by the bend in the creek, by the range of 
hills, the spring, the grove, the road along the 
bank of the stream, the warehouse and the great 
walnut and wild cherry trees. You open your 
eyes and they are sparkling bright with the 
thought that now you can locate it precisely. 

Ah, me! you forget the mill-dam that raised 
the water until it covered the wayside spring, and 
rendered impassable the beautifhl river road that 
wound in and out Qf the woods, and, now in sun¬ 
shine, now in shadow, made you think that road 
veritable poetry. Only bare pastures to-day, with 
a margin of black swamp and stagnant waters. 
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The picturesque river road is obliterated, not a 
sign remaining save in your memory. The great 
walnut trees, and the fruitful wild cherry, that, to 
your childish imagination, seemed to reach to the 
fleecy clouds, are gone, and not even a stump re¬ 
mains to mark the spot. 

You smile, I know why; I know what you are 
thinking of, but I don’t put my arm up over my 
lace at sound of your merry laughter, as I did 
when you were my boy-playmate and teased me 
for telling my mother that Louis Carrol’s eyes 
were sunken into his head fourteen inches, when 
he was sick from eating too many wild cherries 
from the big tree near the school-house. 

The old warehouse that stood among the alders, 
looking gloomy as a Bastile, is gone long ago, the 
grove is no longer there a great bower of jubilant 
bird-song, and the range of hills where poor, 
plucky ’Diar Smith once raised cucumbers for the 
New Orleans market, bore a second growth of 
timber since, but now the smoothly-shaven hills 
are golden with waving grain, and soon the reapers’ 
humming song will go up from among the yellow 
sheaves. 

I went alone to-day and found the site and stood 
upon it. Here had been the wide, old, cavernous 
fireplace, there the door, there the two long greased 
paper windows, here was the corner where they 
put their dinner baskets, there the row of pegs for 
sunbonnets, and there for hats. The great thorn- 
tree, white with blossoms, stood there, and the 
delightfully fragrant crab-apple trees grew there, 
and here grew the pretty but poisonous and 
prickly vine, with its clusters of purple-black 
berries. 

When I came home I said: “ Father, I was on 
the site of the old log school-house to-day, but 
there is no vestige of it now, save that one can de¬ 
tect little fragments of slate and slate pencils, and 
broken bits of delf, and such things on the spot 
where it stood. Can you remember in what year 
it was built?” 

“ Oh, yes; it was in 1816. I was at the raising 
and remember it well. Whisky flowed as free as 
water that day. I can see old man Jones, sitting 
on a stump, singing in a fuddled way, when he 
wanted the jug passed to him: 

44 * We had a black hen that had a white foot, 

She made her nest by the mulberry root. 

She ruffled her feathers to keep her eggs warm, 

And a little more whisky will do us no harm.’ 

‘.‘This little ditty was very common on such 
occasions, and it was generally sung with spirit. 
We thought it was right to the point, too, but 
now-a-days it would seem like going a great ways 
round just to ask for the grog in such style as that 
Then there was another verse that we thought 
very pithy and cute: 

44 4 What's become of the little brown man 
Who used to bring us rum? 

He’s stayed away so long 
That he’s ashamed to come.’ 

“Our first teacher was John Smith, but, poor 
fellow, he didn’t turn out well. He left his wife 
and children and ran away with one of Dawson’s 
girls, Betsey I think it was, and I suppose they’re 


living together yet. His wife and children went 
back to Washington County, Pennsylvania. There 
used to be a great many elopements in early days; 
I’m sure I can’t see why it was, but, really, they 
were common. I often think about the day that 
Smith’s school closed. The boys and girls were 
all so anxious to know when it would be so they 
could dress up, but John never told any one ex¬ 
cept Betsey Dawson, and she didn’t know of it 
until the night before. The first intimation we 
had of it was when Bet came blowing into school 
that bitter cold morning in February, wearing a 
white dimity dress that had been her mother’s. 
She had on a wide blue ribbon, 1 remember, put 
around her neck, crossed in front on her bosom, 
and carried round under her arms and tied behind. 
Her hair was looped together in some sort of queer 
braids and pressed down flat against the sides of 
her face. A little blue camjpt cape with red fringe 
was pinned over her shoulders and fastened at the 
throat with a red bombazine rosette. All the 
other girls were angry and jealous and felt envious 
of Betsey’s good looks. Oh, Bet did flirt about 
amazingly that day! No one seemed to think 
then that her white dimity was out of season. 

“ The teacher gave a treat that day; butternuts 
and whisky. I remember well how he sat out on 
the fence with us boys; we were all in a row, and 
the fence must have been nine rails high, but we 
managed to sit on it like a chattering flock of 
rooks, and we passed the bottle around, each one 
taking a drink and giving it to his noxt neighbor. 

44 Afterwhile we began to drop down like ripe 
apples, and though the ground was covered with 
snow, and the winds blew bitter cold, we pre¬ 
ferred to sit on the ground. It was cosier than up 
on the fence. 

“ After supper, Smith and a few of the boys met 
at the tavern and caroused around until nearly 
morning. I was with them, for I was young then, 
and thought that whatever the schoolmaster did 
was right. We had a great deal of fun. I remem¬ 
ber of buying liquor and pouring it on the boys, 
and of sliding in the puddles on the smoothest 
puncheon, and pouring it into their pockets. The 
teacher laid aside his dignity, and led off in all 
manner of ftin and foolishness. Just then we 
thought he was a capital fellow.” 

“Did you have good teachers in those early 
days?” I asked. 

“Well, yes, as Jenks would say, ‘fair to mid¬ 
dling.’ Be sure, some of them had not good 
habits; some were addicted to swearing; some 
would knock down with a billet of wood or a slate; 
some would smoke in school nearly all day; but 
often they were good men, and some of them be¬ 
came eminent and useful. One of our teachers, 
poor fellow, met with a terrible sorrow. He kept 
some dry goods and groceries and such like at his 
home in the country; it was a matter of conveni¬ 
ence to him and to the neighborhood that he dealt 
in such articles of merchandise. He had a wife 
and two beautiful children. One day, when the 
little ones happened to be alone, they played with 
fire, and a keg of powder exploded, and their little 
bodies were blown to atoms and hurled through 
the roof of the house. The shock was felt for 
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miles, and the sound was heard away off where 
the family had never been known. It was a very 
severe affliction for the poor husband and father. 
I never pass that spot—which is now in Benny 
McGuire’s orchard—without the whole scene com¬ 
ing up before me vividly and painfully. 

“Another teacher in early days was William 
Maxwell Adolphus Johnson, an old man, who 
was an inveterate story reader, and, strange to 
say, he remembered every tale so well that he 
could relate them charmingly. Only a few years 
ago I came upon a story in manuscript that he had 
copied from memory for the benefit of persons of 
his acquaintance who were similarly inclined. It 
was an old love story, written in the stiff, precise 
style of Evalina and Miss Burney’s other books; 
you remember them.’’ 

“ What did you do before you had any school- 
house?’’ 1 inquired. 

“Oh, well somebody taught in somebody’s 
house three months in a year; and then when we 
had no school, why -we met once a week some 
place or other and read pieces, and wrote on little 
slips of paper and compared them ; and w r e studied 
arithmetic, and talked about geography, and kept 
learning a little something all the time. Three or 
four of the oldest men in the neighborhood looked 
after the education of the young people in a gene¬ 
ral way. You see at that time two or three of our 
men filled with honor our highest county offices. 
And I often think of the responsibility that rested 
on them just because they were the leading men 
in the neighborhood. If a cow was choked on a 
turnip, a boy bestrode a horse and went like 
lightning for the judge or the associate judge; if a 
yoke of oxen were bewitched and refused to move, 
the owner scratched his head a minute or two, 
then sent a boy post-haste for one of the judges ; 
if a man and his wife quarrelled, and she left his 
bed and board, the irate husband struck a bee¬ 
line for the judge’s cabin; or if two neighbors dis¬ 
agreed, and a knave lane was likely to be the 
result, one or both of them referred the knotty 
case to the superior judgment of the judge. 

“ I remember when Richard Conine was at work 
on the road with his father and the supervisors, 
six miles distant from home, a tree fell aslant and 
broke one of poor Dicky’s legs. The men made a 
comfortable resting place for him up against a 
rock, and then started another boy off to borrow 
an old gray mare that belonged to the associate 
judge. He ha & to walk five miles through a dense 
woods, and it was late when he returned, and poor 
Dickey was suffering extremely. His father 
mounted old gray and took his boy on behind 
him. His leg hung dangling, and he could hear 
the broken bones grating, the while it pained him 
intensely. As usual in extreme cases, the two 
leading men of the neighborhood, the judges, were 
on hand with some old barrel staves, and some 
strips of muslin, and a cup of strong vinegar. 
The nearest physician lived twenty miles away, 
and the family were poor, and the judges w r ere 
willing, and as capable as they could well be. The 
broken leg was mended, and in a few weeks Dicky 
was able to get out doors on crutches and hobble 
down to the pen to see the young pigs. But before 


he reached the house he fell and broke it over 
again, and again were the judges sent for, and the 
unskillful performance gone over the second time. 
Then, before he wholly recovered, the pioneers 
had to flee to block-houses for safety and refuge 
from the Indians, and there, within its dreary, 
bleak, lonesome walls, Dicky’s young mother 
died, with no physician near to save or help— 
none but the two ministering judges, hardy and 
sympathizing men and weeping women. Her 
little baby lived and grew to be a beautiful, sad¬ 
eyed woman. You see Dicky’s mother died in 
1812, and was the second one buried in our grave¬ 
yard.’’ 

“ Well, if you poor pioneers were huddled to¬ 
gether in the fort or block-house, I should think 
you would have been afraid to have ventured out 
on account of # the Indians,’’ I said. 

“Oh, we went armed; the men carried their 
muskets and we boys carried sticks just the same 
as we would have carried fire-arms. We walked 
straight, and kept step, and did just as our lathers 
did. 

“ When Mrs. Conine was buried, there was no 
road or path to the new burying-ground, and the 
coffin, a very rude, rough sort of a box, was made 
by the men in the fort. It was nailed together by 
nails that our blacksmith made a little like horse¬ 
shoe nails, they were clinched on the inside. The 
coffin was carried on the shoulders of two men. 
We didn’t form much of a procession, we couldn’t 
for the thickets of low brush and brambles made 
the way almost impassable. I remember that 
while we stood about the lonely grave, men were 
posted as sentinels a few steps distant, for we did 
not know what minute the Indians might attack 
us. Two families had been murdered a few weeks 
before, about seven miles west of us.’’ 

“Was there no burial service whatever on that 
occasion?” I inquired. 

“ Oh, yes; one of the judges offered a prayer, 
but we did not dare sing a hymn, it w'ould not 
have been safe. An Indian trail lay within hear¬ 
ing distance of the grave. The Indians never did 
attack us, however. 

“Ha, ha! I often have to laugh yet, after all 
these long-gone years, when I recall some of the 
incidents that transpired while we neighbors lived 
together in the block-house. 

“ We had military drill frequently; there were 
no regular soldiers with us, so that it was merely 
a parade of the militia. All the men and boys 
would assemble in the dusk of the evening in the 
vicinity of the fort near the apprehended point of 
attack. Such as had real rifles and muskets, 
shouldered them, and we boys substituted wooden 
or Quaker guns, and some of us used mullein 
stalks. My daddy would call the roll and the men 
would respond for themselves and for us boys 
who had not manly voices, and they would answer 
to the names of a multitude of mythical men 
besides, thus leaving the impression upon the 
minds of the concealed foe, if such were in sight 
and hearing, that an immense force were defend¬ 
ing the block-house. I used to be so amused at 
some of the names daddy would call, odd names 
that he manufactured impromptu, and sometimes 
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the dear familiar names of our old neighbors in 
the East. 

“ I remember that our mammas were annoyed 
and concerned about two of the girls who were 
such romps and so fearless that they would almost 
have made faces at the Indians had they been in 
sight. These girls would slip out and both of 
them mount the judge’s old horse, without a sad¬ 
dle, and then they would ride up and down a steep 
knoll near the fort, and trot the old horse up and 
down the creek until they were splashed from 
head to foot. 

“ Those were serious times, and yet a little ftin 
would bubble out occasionally. We were never 
molested by the Indians, however. One morning, 
I saw a moccasin track beside the fort, in the soft, 
black loam, and found a little silver brooch lying 
near it. The Indians often wore such little orna¬ 
ments dangling about them. I kept it for many 
years to fasten the collar of my tow-linen shirt.” 

“ Were any of the dusky girls kind of pretty, 
did you think?” said I. 

“Oh, some of them, especially those of mixed 
blood, were really attractive!” said father, his 
eyes growing very blue and bright. “ There was 
Sally Williams, a half-breed, that girl could have 
married any young man she pleased! Oh, her 
eyes were like stars, she could run like a deer, she 
was as quick as a steel-trap, and her complexion, 
though dark, was so clear and rosy and healthful! 
Sally could have had her pick and choice from our 
young men if she’d wanted. She was the prettiest 
girl on horseback that I ever saw, and she could 
ride like the wind. She always sat so easy and 
graceful, and all her movements were so natural 
and pretty. There was Dick Conine and John 
Oliver, who were both dead in love with that 
Indian girl. They never got tired watching her, 
and she was just as modest and blushed as readily 
as any pretty white girl would have done. I 
always thought when Dick married his Peggy 
that he hadn’t a whole heart to give her.” 

“ Were you acquainted with any of the young 
Indians? Wasn’t you friends with any of the 
brown boys and girls?” said I, smiling over his 
enthusiastic description of pretty Sally Williams. 

“ No, I never felt drawn toward any of them,” 
was the reply; “ 1 couldn’t make them seem like 
my kind of folks. In the spring of 1811, some of 
us boys and girls went to a great Indian festival 
held at Greentown, one of their villages about two 
miles west of us. The village stood on the bank 
of the creek and contained probably two hundred 
inhabitants. There were sixty or eighty little 
cabins, or wigwams and bark shanties, all stand¬ 
ing in order and regular line like dwellings in a 
city. 

“All the Indians for miles around were there. 
The meeting was held in their council-house, a 
spacious building, sixty or seventy feet long. In 
the centre a temporary altar was erected, and upon 
this a large fire was kindled which burned with a 
lurid brilliancy. Around this fire the principal 
speakers performed their solemn inarches, speak¬ 
ing and singing alternately, while the rest of the 
audience were arranged in rows, two or three deep, 
around the walls, inside of the house. 


“ During the performance the audience kept up 
a kind of grunting exercise accompanied by a 
variety of gesticulations and singular contortions 
of the countenance, indicating that the occasion 
was one of solemn interest. Frequently some one 
would cast a piece of fresh meat into the fire, on 
which a general pow-wow would be heard for a 
few moments. The dress of the prominent chiefs 
was singularly fantastic, being ornamented with 
various colors arranged in such a manner as to 
produce a striking effect. Deers’ hoofe were also 
attached to their leggings and made a rattling 
noise as they moved around the fire. 

“ I remember one old chief, who was stricken 
in years, Captain Pipe. He was tall and graceful 
and quick, and his keen black eyes told of the fire 
and ardor of other years. 

“ This meeting must have been one of no ordi¬ 
nary importance, for a profound solemnity char¬ 
acterized their devotions, and during some par¬ 
ticular parts of the ceremonies the whole Indian 
audience were moved to tears. 

“ These ceremonies lasted about two hours, then 
there was a general shaking of hands, indicating 
the utmost good feeling among the worshippers. 
After all was over, the Indians, to show their re¬ 
spect to their white visitors, gave each of us a 
piece of meat which had been boiled without 
washing or cleansing, and not even seasoned with 
salt. We pretended to eat, but embraced the first 
opportunity of throwing the pieces away slyly. 
One of the girls, a frolicsome daughter of the 
judges, received for her delectation a bear’s foot. 
She was one of the girls who would ride so fear¬ 
lessly while we were all living in the fort. I 
could see that her shoulders shook w r ith the pent- 
up laughter. 

“Beforo we started home, the stalwart braves 
and their Wyandotte and Delaware visitors were 
jubilant out on the beautiful greensward, jump¬ 
ing, pitching horse-shoes, running races, and 
pulling each other up from a sitting posture on 
the ground.” 


One Saturday afternoon last summer, when we 
were all at home, I proposed that we would ride 
out and look at the old Indian village, and get 
father to locate places of interest. It is now sixty- 
three years since the poor broken tribes left that 
spot which was so dear to them—left the graves of 
their dead and their familiar hunting-grounds, 
and sought a home on a Western reservation. 
That beautiftil place has been cultivated ever since 
—the village green—the plough has turned over 
and over the rich old soil, and yet after all we 
picked up from that smooth, fallow field several 
relics. One of the boys found an old battered, 
smashed, brass bell; another the snow-white tooth 
of a bear; another a peculiarly-shaped stone that 
was used in pounding com, and another stone 
implement used in dressing skins. Father picked 
a bullet out of an old tree that was peppered full 
of bullet-holes. We presumed that it had been a 
target at which they fired for amusement. I found 
several darts of different shapes. The old graves 
could be distinctly traced yet. The woods, in 
which was the burial ground, has never been 
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molested, though sacrilegious hands have rifled 
many of the graves. 

More than twenty-five years ago a bright-eyed, 
chirruping little schoolma’ain found in the house 


of a decamped physician a quantity of Indian 
bones, and the innocent little witch asked me in 
all sincerity if I didn’t want them to put in my 
cabinet of curiosities. 



EDITH. 


E DITH, whose tresses, golden-pale, 

Are blown about an open brow, 

Or glimmer through their misty veil, 
Like yellow primroses in snow— 

Tell me what tender fancy lies 

In those blue lakes, which are your eyes! 

Those treacherous lakes, wherein my soul 
Is drowned, sinking hopelessly— 

Yet would not (could it feie control) 


Be rescued; happy so to die: 

Content to draw its last breath there 
Rather than live—less blest—elsewhere! 


You smile t and in those arching brows 
I see the bow of promise gleam; 
Whereat my heart this thought allows— 
“ I am less hopeless than I deem!” 

I would those rounded lips would tell 
What those blue eyes have told so well! 
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SORRENTO AND CAPRI. 

BT MARY S. DEE RING. 

[The Portland Transcript has been publishing for 
some months past a series of letters from Europe of 
more than usual interest. They are from the pen of a 
bright, sensible. Intelligent American girl, and are 
better worth going into book form than one in ten of 
the many records of foreign travel that are given to the 
public. The following narrative of a visit to Sorrento 
and Capri is very pleasantly told.— Eds. Home Mag.] 

F OR days we had looked over from Naples at 
the limestone hills and their ravines and 
bays, and at the plain which holds Sorrento. 
We knew that in the little marinas or fishing vil¬ 
lages that peep out from the ravines, beautiful 
girls are weaving nets and singing songs, and that 
old women with white hair and with faces brown 
and seamed like a walnut, sit in the sun and spin. 
We knew that the valleys and bays are sweet with 
blossoms and green with vines, and tyiat luxuriant 
orange groves hold out to us hands laden with 
gleaming leaves and golden fruit. It seems to us 
that the sun always shines full upon Sorrento, and 
a wonderful light rests like a blessing upon plain, 
and cliff, and bay. 

At last, one April morning, we and our Scotch- 
Pompeiian friends found ourselves upon the little 
steamer which, out in the stream, was apparently 
just on the point of starting for Sorrento. I say 
found ourselves there, for the ways and means by 
which we came there must remain a mystery. I 
remember that a beggar woman on the shore 
offered me snuff from a corner of her apron, and 
that we were jostled, and bullied, and worried by 
boatmen and beggars, till, without any agency of 
ours, we were whipped into a crazy little boat and 
off to the steamer. A clamor for tickets and beg¬ 
ging for centimes followed, till we were looking 
over the steamer’s side into that wonderful water 
whose color men paint, and sing, and tell all in 
vain. 

A little old boat lay just under our bows, and in 
it were two boys, perhaps six and three years old, 
handsome, dirty, happy and ragged. For nearly 
an hour after the time of starting, the steamer lay 
basking in the sun, and the six-year-old boy 
rowed back and forth by its side singing and beg¬ 
ging, occasionally laying aside his oars to turn a 
somersault or two. The baby laughed and shouted, 
and tried, by means of his ragged cap, to fill the 
old boat with the sparkling blue water. The 
older boy sang continually, often amidst a shower 
of small coin from the steamer, and when at length 
a man came on board bringing a guitar and sing¬ 
ing gay Neapolitan songs, the boy’s voice chimed 
in so sweetly that even the baby listened. The 
man conquered his little enemy’s attractions, 
however, by singing the air, 44 Champagne Char¬ 
lie;” the English words, of course, he could not 
attempt. Fancy 44 Champagne Charlie” ringing 
out over the Bay of Naples under the brooding 
shadow of Vesuvius! 

When one lands at Sorrento he sees only a tre¬ 
mendous precipice of soft tufh rock rising sheer 
from the sea and overhung with vines. But the 
rock is tunnelled, and climbing through the steep 
tunnel to the level of the plain, we emerge in the 
midst of orange groves and gardens, 
von. xliii.—46. 


We drove to Massa, along a road winding upon 
a terrace high above the sea and far below the 
cliffs. Between us and the sea are orange and 
lemon groves, terrace after terrace, like shelves 
with fringes of flowers; between us and the top of 
the cliffs rise orange groves terrace after terrace 
again. Here and there a sweep of gray olive trees 
runs down a green slope to the sea; here and there 
an almond tree drops its petals in soft, pink heaps 
upon the terrace below. Figs, acacias, magnolias, 
an occasional dark ilex, idle men more motion¬ 
less than the trees and only like them a part of the 
picture, women in brilliant dresses and handker¬ 
chiefs yellow or red, over all the sleepy, perme¬ 
ating sunshine—this is Italy. It is all color. The 
vivid green of the grass is one; the green of the 
solemn ilex is another; the soft silver gray of the 
olive slopes another. Between two gray lime¬ 
stone cliffs, half a dozen stone pines hold aloft 
their green umbrellas; nut-brown natives flaunt 
their red and yellow raj:s everywhere; and every¬ 
where, from the glittering foliage of the orange 
and lemon, gleaming frruits reach out for a deeper 
drink of sunlight and a broader look at the glori¬ 
ous world. 44 Through His garden walketh God.” 
Out to the open sea, powdered with grains of 
foam, and bearing upon its bosom many a tiny 
white sail, tosses the sparkling, dancing, eager 
bay, deeper in color than all the rest. The very 
Italy of my dreams. There is something appeal¬ 
ing in this strange, rich beauty, and ever in my 
thought lies the face of a woman not long dead, 
one with whom for years I taught side by side, 
and to whom Italy had been a goal which we had 
promised, as girls will, to reach together. But to¬ 
day, when I find my girlish plans accomplished, 
snows cover her grave in cold New England, and 
I have only deep regret for the beautiftil life 
closed so early, yearning for the sweet presence 
that I loved so well, and gratitude for the influ¬ 
ence that shed good into all my life, and for her 
memory holy and sweet, to be kept sacred through 
the changes of coming years. 

We went to Capri from Sorrento, six sailors 
rowing us through great blue waves that would 
have done no discredit to the actual Mediterranean. 
At the landing our party of five was met by at least 
fifty men, women and children, with seven don¬ 
keys. For an hour I had been too seasick to cafe 
what became of my personal effects, but refused 
numerous offers of a 44 beautiful donkey for ride,” 
and went slowly up the hill to the hotel. Our 
party passed me one by one. Presently I became 
aware that my travelling-bag had also gone by 
under charge of a man whose slouched hat and 
scarlet shirt I noted for future identification. 
Next came my thick shawl borne by another 
brigand; then by thin shawl, carried by a woman. 
My umbrella followed. Then my shawl-strap, 
which ten minutes before had held all the other 
things in the neatest of bundles. At last a man in 
scanty clothing lifted his tattered cap to me in 
passing, ancLas he did so I saw that he was osten¬ 
tatiously carrying my note-book. Who shall 
accuse of idleness a race of men all too ready to 
climb a steep hill for a probable fee of two 
cents? At the hotel stood six people in a row, 
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waiting for six little fees, while the seven donkeys 
looked patiently on. 

The hotel looks over the very edge of a precipice 
into the sea, and all night we heard the waves 
beating against the rocky shore, wearing the 
ledges into those caves and grottoes so many and 
so curious. For the Blue Grotto my mind had 
been quite prepared; so I was not disappointed, 
but I can only say of it, as somebody else has 
said, “I have seen pictures of it that were far 
finer.” 

Early next morning we climbed to the summit 
of Monte Solaro, three or four thousand feet high, 
and looked out over the bay and the Mediterranean, 
surely bluer that morning than ever before. We 
passed, in going up, the ruined castle of the robber 
Barbarossa; gathered flowers enough and beauti¬ 
ful enough to satisfy the most ardent botanist, and 
threw them away to make room for more; stayed 
for a minute within a little old church, one tile of 
whose Majolica floor would be alarmingly expen¬ 
sive in America; visited the antiquated little vil¬ 
lages of Capri and Arracapri; and went, or at 
least I went, to a funeral. I was, in truth, sole 
mourner. Through the open gates of a little ceme¬ 
tery, two men carried a painted pine box, with 
loose, rattling lid. A white-gowned priest followed 
with book and candle, twenty boys and girls ran 
laughing and chattering beside, and I joined the 
rabble. The cemetery is scarcely larger than a 
small room, but high stone walls enclose it, and a 
wee chapel nestled under the trees in one comer. 
All the air was heavy with the fragrance of laurel, 
and would have been darkened by trees but for the 
persevering sunlight that stole through branches 
and blossoms and leaves, glinted upon marble 
headstones, and danced over gravelled walk and 
blossoming grave. The red pine coffin was put 
upon the chapel step. We all crowded about it, 
and the priest began the service, looking wonder- 
ingly at me the while. Suddenly breaking off his 
reading, he exclaimed in French: “Mademoiselle 
is an American, is she not?” 

I nearly crossed myself in horror at this sacri¬ 
lege, but remembered my Protestantism in sea¬ 
son, and only nodded. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to see monsieur ?” he asked, 
pointing at the coffin. ** We shall have him here 
awhile. Then he will be put in another box and 
buried—to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“Who are these children?” I inquired. 

“ Nobody,” was the reply. 

“ But had the man no friends?” I persisted. 

“ No, he was a stranger in the island. Do see 
him!” and he roughly lifted the coffin lid; I 
shrank from it at first, but something—I think it 
was pity for a stranger all alone—led me to look. 
A bundle of straw served as a pillow. The box 
was too short by several inches, and the man’s 
head was thrust forward till his chin rested upon 
his breast. His clothing was coarse but fresh and 
clean. The features of the dark face were deli-, 
cately cut, and their expression singularly win¬ 
ning, while long brown eyelashes and brown 
curling hair and beard made a picture in strong 
contrast with the rude surroundings. I looked so 
long that the children began again the talk which 


they had suspended, and the snuff-colored old 
priest went on with the service. The dark cypress 
trees whispered among themselves, but from the 
laurel trees bending over the steps a shower of 
petals fell upon the poor brown face, and the sun¬ 
light kissed it softly. The priest moved to brush 
away the petals with his careless fingers, but I 
stopped him and replaced the lid myself, to the 
great amusement of the children. When I came 
away the rude box still lay upon the step, show¬ 
ered with flower petals and flecked with shadows. 
The bells of a near monastery rang solemnly out, 
and with them chimed the bells of Ischia across 
the bay, for it was Sabbath morning. 

Wrapped round and round again is Capri with 
the richest vegetation, a luxuriance of growth such 
as northern nations never dreamed of. The very 
region of sentiment is Capri, with this Monte 
Solaro for its culminating point. Amalfi, Sor¬ 
rento, Castellamare, Resina, Naples, Pozzuoli, 
Camaldoli, the Elysian Fields, Lake Avernus, 
Ischia, Proccida and the Mediterranean far-reach¬ 
ing in its waves, its history and its romance—all 
these, with all that they suggest, lie before us 
under a golden light that defeats description, the 
light of spring in Italy. 


“TRUST.” 

BT L. A. M. 

EARCHING for strawberries ready to eat. 
Finding them crimson, and large, and sweet. 
What do you think I found at my feet 
Deep in the green hillside? 

Four brown sparrows; the cunning things I 
Feathered on back, and breast, and wings; 

Proud with the dignity plumage brings; 

Opening their four mouths wide. 

Stooping lower to scan my prize, 

Watching their motions with curious eyes. 
Dropping my berries in glad surprise, 

A plaintive sound I heard. 

And looking up at the mournful call, 

I spied on a tree near the old stone waill, 

High up on the topmost bough of all, 

The poor little mother-bird. 

With grief and terror her heart was w'rung, 

And while to the slender bough she clung 
She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 
On a still more slender thread. 

“ Ah, Birdie,” I said, “if you only knew' 

That my heart was tender, and warm, and true,” 
But the thought that I loved her birdlings, too. 
Never entered her small brown head. 

And so through this world of ours we go, 

Bearing our burdens of needless woe, 

Many a heart beating heavy and slow 
Under its load of care. 

But, oh, if we only, only knew 

That God was tender, and warm, and true, 

And that He loved us through and through, 

Our hearts would be lighter than air. 
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ANDREW CAMPBELL, OF CAMPBELLTOWN, VA. 

BY ELLA P. MOSBY. 

CHAPTER I. 

N order to understand the character of my 
hero, you must first observe the background 
of the portrait. It is a country neighborhood 
in the mountains of Virginia, where the roads are 
at best only adapted for riding, and in winter are 
rendered almost impassable by rains, snows and 
mud. The consequent cessation of social inter¬ 
course for so large a part of the year produces a 
state of isolation which tends largely to the devel¬ 
opment of individuality, and sometimes oddity, of 
character. Even if visits were frequent, they 
would scarcely enlarge the ideas, and soften pecu¬ 
liarities of temper, for all the community are so 
related by blood and connected by marriage that 
they possess the same family prejudices and reflect 
each other’s opinions and feelings to an astonish¬ 
ing degree. 

At one time they lived in affluence, but at the 
present day the gentlemen and ladies of highest 
cultivation and refinement are frequently found 
amidst the barest and most meagre surroundings. 

Andrew Campbell, the head of the old and 
aristocratic family of Campbells, still lived in the 
old family mansion, which overlooked the small, 
and now dilapidated, village of Campbelltown. 
The house was greatly in need of repairs. Indeed, 
the roof was so bad that in case of a shower or 
sudden storm, the family peregrinations from one 
chamber to another in search of a dry bedroom, 
were trequent hnd embarrassing. But they them¬ 
selves treated this phase of experience with great 
gaiety, and were wont to speak of their home in 
familiar parlance as the “ ancestral sifter .” 

Several planks had also fallen out of the long 
flight of steps leading into the front porch. The 
two younger boys of the family, being fond of 
gymnastic exercises, found a sportive delight in 
overleaping the chasm, and ascending by the side 
railing; but to visitors and strangers it was a task 
of delay and peril, and the house presented, on 
the whole, as accessible an appearance as a castle 
of the Feudal Ages with the draw-bridge up. 

The floor, also, of the porch had its pitfalls and 
snares; and if a young and enthusiastic admirer 
of Miss Rose should chance to become rash and 
poetical, under the combined influences of the 
soft, southern moonlight, and the melting, half¬ 
arch, half-shy, blue eyes uplifted to his, he was 
apt to be interrupted in the most tender phrases 
by the voice of one of the more wary elders from 
the hall with a timely warning, 44 My dear sir, that 
railing is not very secure.” Or the half-suppressed 
chuckle of a small darkey would issue from the 
steps below, “Massa better take care, de hole’s 
dat side, sir.” 

Mr. Andrew Campbell himself had good reason 
to remember its dangers. He was much addicted 
to long and rather involved political harangues on 


the rights of the people and the tyrannies of 
governments. After the close of the war a northern 
friend of*his came on to see him, and during the 
visit a hot debate on the subject of colored citizen¬ 
ship arose. At last Mr. Campbell’s excitement 
grew too strong for him to sit still. He sprang to 
his feet, and pacing backward and forward,' wav¬ 
ing his hand, he exclaimed, in a sonorous tone: 
“ I see a chasm opening before me.” 

“My dear,” said his gentle little wife, softly r 
44 you had better take care!” 

44 1 see a chasm opening before me, which shall 
ingulf—” but at this eloquent period his leg sud¬ 
denly disappeared through the fatal hole. 

The chickens and dogs below fled cackling and 
barking from the spot. The old gentleman was 
extricated unhurt, with shrieks of laughter by 
his sons and friend, and declared that he chiefly 
regretted the accident because it interfered with 
his convincing his friend of the dangerous ten¬ 
dency of his political views. 

His fondness for theological controversy was 
very marked, but his enthusiasm of manner was 
such that it encouraged many a jest at his expense. 
For instance, a waggish friend related that he had 
discoursed for three hours and three-quarters to 
an old lady, stone deaf, and was enraptured by the 
liberality and freedom from prejudice with which 
she listened to his remarks. 

But, one day, in a chance reconnoitre he met 
with such decided encouragement that it must 
serve as an offset to this apocryphal anecdote. 

Riding leisurely along toward the county court¬ 
house, he overtook a pleasant, intelligent-looking 
young man of twenty-three or four, walking in 
the same direction. His social tastes were too 
strong to allow him to neglect this opportunity of 
companionship, so drawing his bridle-rein, he 
accosted him with a pleasant salutation, nor was it 
long after the usual remarks in regard to the 
bright spring weather had been exchanged, 
before he asked his inevitable question: 44 In re¬ 
gard to doctrine, my dear sir, what do you be¬ 
lieve?” 

Much to his surprise, the stranger answered, 
readily: 44 1 believe, sir, what you believe.” 

44 And how do you know what I believe?” asked 
Mr. Campbell. 

44 1 heard you speaking with some gentlemen at 
Merton Court-house on this subject last Saturday, 
and I thought your views the clearest, strongest 
and most rational I ever heard. I should be glad 
to hear more.” 

So encouraged, Mr. Campbell spake on, and 
after half a day’s journey together, he parted with 
regret from his new friend and convert. 

44 He was a fine-looking young fellow, too, my 
little girl,” he said, relating his adventure with 
great delight to his daughter Rose, who had in¬ 
stalled herself on one arm of his chair. 44 1 wonder 
that he Should have been walking. He had a fine 
air about hunr-oldblood, I could see that!” 
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“ Papa considers him a prince in disguise,” said 
Rose, mischievously. ! 

‘1 Papa’s daughter thinks so, hey, Polly?” and 
he called a rosy girl of five to his knee. “Per¬ 
haps she would like to be the princess! But my 
Polly is a good girl —she shall have the sweet¬ 
hearts !” 

“A new reward of merit,” said Rose, with a 
little pout. 

“ A very popular one with your sex, miss, at 
any rate,” rejoined her father, with a chuckle. 

“ I don’t see why you should all talk so much 
about a strolling traveller, who was very likely 
imposing on papa. Papa, did he borrow any 
money ?” and Andrew looked the impersonation 
of worldly dignity and prudence. (Andrew was 
only thirteen.) 

“Andrew thinks it is not decorous to 'talk of 
strangers,” said Rose, with a demure little imita- 
' tion of her brother’s tone. 

“ I dare say the young man was Robert Gorden, 
the mining engineer, who is boarding at Merton 
Courthouse,” said Ernest, quietly. 

He had been studying logarithms intently at 
a side table, but now joined in the conversa¬ 
tion. 

“ I met him—or at least a young man answer¬ 
ing to papa’s description—last Tuesday. But he 
is going to Colorado soon, so you will not see 
much more of him.” 

“ By the way, papa, have you seen Mr. Jones?” 
began Andrew. “He says he must have his 
twenty dollars.” 

“ Bother Jones!” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
irascibly, springing to his feet. “ If I had your 
great-aunt’s fortune, I should soon settle these 
low-bred creditors!” 

“ My dear, you should not annoy your father,” 
said Mrs. Campbell, reprovingly, to Andrew, 
whose common-sense often swept ruthlessly away 
his father’s enthusiastic visions. 

Mr. Campbell possessed, in truth, all the hope¬ 
fulness and sanguine anticipations of a boy. His 
revenues were uqlimited in imagination, and his 
aunt’s fortune, which he was sure had been be¬ 
queathed to him in some will yet unfound, and 
his Western lands with their undiscovered mines 
of untold wealth, had become proverbial among 
his relatives and acquaintances. 

It was a joke that never failed to excite a laugh 
among his rougher neighbors, when Jones would 
ask, with a wink: “ How about them Western 
mines, ’squire?” 

This it was which stirred the friendly heart of 
the old Virginia gentleman to wrath whenever 
Jones and his small debt were mentioned. It was 
gall to him to .have his fair castles in Spain so 
roughly laid bare by the hand of an unimagina¬ 
tive barbarian, who wanted his money. 

“ Zounds, sir, if it were fifty thousand it would 
be respectable, and I could stand it; but to be 
dunned for his twenty dollars f It is insufferable, 
sir!” 

The truth was that Mr. Campbell’s artless and 
unsuspicious disposition had already involved 
him in many large as well as small moneyed 
difficulties, and a sheriff’s sale was no rare occur¬ 


rence. But his buoyancy of temper seemed to 
over-ride all. 

He was indeed as much of a child in heart as 
any of the plump, rosy-cheeked and lisping train 
of bright-eyed toddlers by whom he was always 
escorted both at home and abroad. His idea of 
Paradise, he declared, was to live perpetually in 
the midst of children; and from the urchin of 
seven with the dirty face, to the crowing baby in 
arms, all recognized him as a compatriot, and 
would laugh and run riot at the sight of “ Unde 
Andrew’s ” gray horse, until the house rang with 
their glee and noise. He was “ Uncle Andrew ” 
to all the children; they regarded him as only 
second in dignity and rank to Santa Claus him¬ 
self. Indeed, one little fellow promulgated the 
theory that he was his double first cousin, which 
became a very popular theory among his juvenile 
friends. 

In confirmation of it, a venerable-looking infant, 
on seeing him for the first time, suspended its 
usual avocation of weeping, and delivered a series 
of winks and blinks, with contortions that greatly 
surprised the recipient of the attention. 

“’Cause the baby knew who he was, it did,” 
said the small boy before mentioned, and his 
lucid explanation was accepted. 

As for the young people of the present day, they 
were much too prudent and unimpressionable to 
satisfy the boyish heart of this old gentleman. 

“ Girls, will you have a slice of ham this morn¬ 
ing, or will you have a sweetheart?” was a canni- 
balic method of presenting love, which had been 
a favorite of his, repeated at breakfast for many 
years, and always foiling to call a blush to the 
now hardened feces of sixteen and seventeen. 

The elder people looked shocked at the new 
figures which he was fond of introducing into the 
Virginia reel, such as “ Press you ^partner’s right 
hand;” “ Turn the one you love best,” etc., etc.; 
and his hilarity on these occasions was only wel¬ 
comed with reciprocal glee by his infantile fol¬ 
lowers. 1 

He often complained that the world had grown 
too old and deliberate. “ Rose,” he said, “ would 
never have any lovers like her mother’s.” Upon 
which his golden-haired and blue-eyed daughter 
always arched her eyebrows in pretty incredulity, 
as if she at least entertained no misgivings. 

One day in April, a dark, “misty, moisty” 
morning, Rose and her mother were seated by 
the fire in the sitting-room. 

“Mamma, I think Milly” (the cook) “looks 
very badly to-day. She says she can’t cook din¬ 
ner. I do trust we will have no visitors, for I am 
sure Phillis cannot supply her place.” 

Mrs. Campbell did not seem to have heard what 
Rose said, for she did not reply, but sat looking 
sorrowfully into the fire. 

“Mamma,” said Rose again, still more anx¬ 
iously, “what makes you look so sad? I am 
afraid you are nbt well, either. Are you ill, 
mamma?” 

“ No, my daughter. But—” 

Here the door opened with a burst of chill air, 
and Mr. Campbell entered, dripping and wet, and I 
unusually depressed. I 
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44 Wife, I believe the old place must go at last, 
and we will be beggars in our old age after all.” 

Mrs. Campbell turned very pale, but though it 
was a great pain to her, it was evidently not the 
surprise and shock that it seemed to be to the rest 
of the family, who had gathered around their 
father with dismayed faces. 

Polly burst into tears; Andrew bit his lips hard 
and frowned; while Rose stole to her mother’s 
side, and began caressing her. 

44 This was your trouble, wasn’t it, mamma?” 

The mother nodded assent. 

44 Can there be no arrangement by which we can 
keep the old home?” asked Ernest. 44 Mr. Mon¬ 
cure has been very forbearing about his mortgage. 
Perhaps some delay may be obtained.” 

44 And after that, what is to be done?” asked his 
father. 44 No, but I should think it would make 
the ghosts of your ancestors rise from their graves 
to see the old place knocked out at auction to the 
first bidders.” 

44 1 would be willing to see my great-aunt’s 
ghost,” said Rose, laughing through her tears, 44 if 
she would only bring a will in our favor.” 

Suddenly a rapping, clear and distinct, was 
heard at the hall-door. Polly ran to her mother’s 
side for shelter, and Rose, in spite of her boasting, 
turned a little pale. 

“Nonsense,” cried Ernest, “it is only some 
visitor,” and he went to the outer door. 

Presently they heard him speaking to some one, 
and Rose thought he used the name 44 Gordon.” 

44 Well, it is not our fortune,” said his father, 
rueftilly, as if he had fully expected Aunt Judith 
to step in with the will in her hand. 

“And such a dinner! O mother!” exclaimed 
Rose, half-crying, half-laughing. 44 It never rains 
but it pours. What shall we do ?” 

44 1 will try to direct Phillis, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Campbell, but she did not look very sanguine 
as to the results thereof 

44 Father,” said Ernest, returning with a brighter 
face, 44 Mr. Gordon says he wishes to see you on 
some very important business.” 

Rose looked up with eager curiosity, but Ernest 
was in too great haste to explain farther. 


CHAPTER II. 

T HE arrangements about dinner proved more 
satisfactory than poor Rose had expected. 
Aunt Betty, an old family servant, came up from 
her little home in the village to see her 44 young 
mistress,” as she still called Mrs. Campbell, and 
consented to cook, which she understood doing to 
perfection. 

The dishes were delicious, but the drawbacks 
remained of a very mutilated set of glass and 
china, and the awkwardness of Phillis as a waiter. 

Dessert-plates, dinner-plates, breakfast-plates 
were served together; finger-bowls and wine¬ 
glasses were invisible, and had not Rose looked so 
bewitchingly pretty with her golden curls and 
dimpled chin, Mr. Gordon would have found it 
hard to repress a smile at the motley and diverse 
array of saucers, soup-Dlates, and even cups, which 
were used for the soup. 


His gravity was, however, to sustain a more se¬ 
vere trial. 

44 My dear, some cream for these peaches,” asked 
Mr. Campbell, as the dessert was put on the table 
by Phillis, after many dodges and false starts 
toward windows and doors in pursuit of dishes 
which were plainly visible on the sideboard. 

“The cows cannot be found,” said his wife. 
44 We have had Ned and Tom looking for them all 
day.” 

44 Don’t you know it is court-day, papa?” said 
the irrepressible Andrew. 44 Tom says they have 
gone to court to be sold.” 

His mothet looked embarrassed, but Ernest 
went on with the subject as a jest. 

44 You must know, Mr. Gordon, we have had so 
many sales that it is a favorite bon-mot with our 
negro wits that our cows, oxen, horses and pigs 
on every court-day form themselves into a long 
procession and march off to the court-house to be 
sold and bought in again.” 

The story struck Mr. Gordon’s risible faculties 
so keenly that he could no longer restrain his 
laughter, although he saw both his host and hostess 
look surprised at his excessive mirth. 

Ernest, in pity, looked at his mother for the 
signal to withdraw, and they moved toward the 
parlor. But Mr. Gordon, in his amusement, failed 
to see that Phillis had eccentrically deposited the 
dishes of the first course on the floor when she re¬ 
moved them, and stepping inadvertantly into the 
mutton-hash and salad, was almost precipitated to 
the floor. 

44 My dear sir, you should not have told so good 
a story! See what my awkwardness has done!” 
and he looked down ruefully at his splashed 
clothes. 

Ernest carried him to his own room, and in the 
fullness of his heart offered his newest suit, in 
which the handsome young Scotchman made a 
still more impressive appearance as he returned 
to the parlor. 

Rose looked at him with half-reproachful eyes. 
She had been greatly mortified both by the anec¬ 
dote and Phillis’s gaueheries . * 

Mr. Gordon felt eager to bring back the smile to 
her pretty eyes, so he commenced on what he con¬ 
cluded would be an acceptable topic. 

44 Do you know, Miss Campbell, that I am going 
to discover a silver mine for your father in the 
West?” 

44 1 do not understand you, sir,” Rose replied, 
with a slight accession of dignity, for she was very 
sensitive to every Jest at her father’s expense. 

44 At least I hope to do so. I am in earnest, in¬ 
deed, Miss Campbell,” and the bright-faced young 
Scotchman drew a map from his pocket. 44 Here, 
you see, that a silver vein—a very rich one, my 
brother writes—has been struck. There are your 
father’s lands. Now, I should judge from the 
slope of the land, and the general indications, that 
it must run precisely in their direction.” 

Rose’s face flushed and her blue eyes sparkled 
with delight. 

44 Oh,” she cried, forgetting that she was speak¬ 
ing to a stranger, 44 then we may keep our dear 
old home!” 
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The expression of joy and trust in her guileless 
eyes sent a strange thrill through the young man’s 
heart. 

44 You shall, if I can secure it for you—for your 
father,” he added, as she blushed at his earnest 
tone. 44 Your father says that he will give me the 
power to attend to it for him, and I am going to 
Colorado next week,” he said, although his man¬ 
ner seemod to indicate that this journey had 
already lost its charm. 44 At any rate, this new 
hope will gain time for him.” 

44 I am so glad!” said Rose. 44 How I shall hope 
for your success! So you may bring our fortune 
after all.” And she related the morning’s inci¬ 
dent 

44 1 shall wish it more earnestly than you, for 
then I should hope that you would pardon my 
awkwardness and rudeness.” 

Young people are not so slow after all, Mr. 
Campbell, if you only knew them! But the old 
gentleman is absorbed in explaining to his wife 
the European education which Andrew should 
receive as soon as the mines had been fully set in 
operation. 

44 1 was not angry with you, Mr. Gordon,” an¬ 
swered Rose, demurely. 

44 Then, if I am successful, may I not hope for a 
welcome from you when I return?” asked Robert 
Gordon, eagerly. 

This was not the first time he had seen Rose. 
He had often gazed at her sweet, bright face in the 
village church, and her soft blue eyes had in truth 
already become the haunting lights of his dreams. 

But Andrew’s entrance prevented Rose from re¬ 
plying. 

When Robert Gordon came again to say fare¬ 
well to the family, he found an opportunity of 
asking Rose 44 not to forget him entirely.” 

44 1 shall be far away in a wild, rough country,” 
ho said, 44 and you will have all your friends 
around you. All who wish to please you can see 
y >u, and hear your voice in response to theirs; 
but I can have only remembrance. Will you not 
give me those blue violets you wear as a pledge 
that you will not quite forget me?” Then, as he 
took them from her little hands, 44 They shall be a 
good omen for me,” he said, and smiled tenderly. 

He promised as he left that they should hear 
from him again in two weeks. 

44 Father,” said Ernest, a few days after his de¬ 
parture, 44 let us make Bill mend those porch steps 
while he is working here. He is a good carpenter, 
and they are not safe.” 

44 Why should I have them mended when I in¬ 
tend having new porches? Indeed, the whole 
fmnt of the house shall be altered. There are 
some very neat plans in this new work on archi¬ 
tecture.” 

And the enthusiastic old gentleman entered im¬ 
mediately into a discussion of balconies, arched 
doors, verandahs, etc. 

For the next month this was his favorite topic, 
and his table was continually covered with rough 
designs of his own, involving the most lavish 
outlay. 

He receivod one letter from Robert Gordon, 
written immediately after his arrival, which con¬ 


tained no decisive information; but this cast no 
chill upon his glowing anticipations of wealth. 

In reply to his wife's regret that they could no 
longer afford to send Andrew to his old tutor, he 
remarked, with a radiant countenance, that he 
greatly preferred educating him abroad. The 
German schools were so much more thorough. 

Another month, however, passed without a 
second letter, and the rest of the family began to 
wonder at the protracted silence. The creditors 
had been very kind in promptly granting the de¬ 
sired delay, most of them being relatives of the 
Campbells, and willing to give them the best 
terms; but some of them now began to look grave, 
and serious inquiries were made by them as to the 
reliable character of Robert Gordon, mining engi¬ 
neer and metallurgist 

His landlord could tell nothing except that his 
bills had been punctually paid. It was rumored 
vaguely that he had brought letters of recom¬ 
mendation to Mr. Scandeeth, an old and wealthy 
resident of Campbelltown; but Mr. Scandeeth, 
with all his family, was at the Springs, and no 
information could be obtained from them. 

At last, one sultry, oppressive day in August, 
affairs reached their climax. 

Andrew burst into his mother’s room, his fiaoe 
scarlet with rage and indignation. 

44 1 will never speak to Mr. Jones again! He is 
a mean, insulting old rascal!” 

44 Andrew, my son,” said his mother, 44 what is 
the matter? You should not speak so harshly of 
our neighbors.” 

44 1 don’t care, mother; he is mean. I went to 
the post-office this morning, and before I could 
ask for our letters he wanted to know what news 
we had had from that chap out West who carried 
off my brother’s new pants.” 

Ernest whistled ruefully, and looked down. 

44 And when I told him that was none of his 
business, he asked with a grin if I could not tell 
him what was my father’s income from the mines. 
I hate him!” and Andrew clenched his fist wrath- 
fully. 

44 A rude jest makes very little difference,” said 
his mother, sighing, 44 while your Other’s real 
difficulties are so serious. I fear the bale will have 
to take place.” 

44 1 almost begin to think that Gordon was an 
impostor,” said Ernest. 44 It has been so long 
since we heard from him.” 

Rose stole off quietly to her own room to con¬ 
ceal the tears which would not be kept back. She 
did not believe what Ernest said; but her poor 
father and mother—oh, if she could only help 
them! 

There was an old-fashioned, quaint secretary of 
dark wood, curiously carved, which had once be¬ 
longed to her great-aunt, Judith Fordyce, stand¬ 
ing near the foot of her bed; and as she glanced at 
it, all the stories which she had read of concealed 
wills and secret drawers came into her mind. 

44 At any rate I will get up and search,” she 
thought, springing to her feet with a sudden im¬ 
pulse. “ It can do no harm: and such things have 
happened before. Why not now ?” 

As she began to remove the drawers, a cloud of 
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dust flew in her face, so that she could scarcely 
see; but she persevered, looking behind every 
one into the most remote nooks and corners of its 
dark recesses. At last nine drawers had been 
taken out, and she had seen nothing but cobwebs 
and dirt. 

44 After all,” she reflected, 44 I should be sorry 
for the poor Fordyces to lose the fortune which 
they have thought theirs so long. But then if 
there should be a will in our favor, papa and 
mamma ought to have it; and they do need it so 
much! Poor mamma!” And at that thought the 
pretty fingers set to work with renewed energy. 

The tenth drawer was rather hard to unfasten, 
but she gave one determined pull, and it, too, gave 
way. There certainly was an old package of 
papers in the farthest corner. 

44 Perhaps my impulse was a presentiment,” she 
said, pausing, and almost afraid to touch her new 
discovery. 44 The poor Fordyces! I shall be so 
sorry for them. How I wish Mr. Gordon had dis¬ 
covered the silver mines! But I do not believe 
he is false!” and her sweet red lips closed tightly. 
44 1 think he will explain his silence.” 

Then she slowly and cautiously put in her white 
hand and drew out the package. The papers were 
old and yellow and much worn. 

44 But what a funny place to put a will!” she 
thought. “Aunt Judith must have been very 
queer.” 

The first two papers were old accounts with 
Richmond merchants; then came some family 
letters; and last of all, one carefully folded, with 
the words, 44 Written by Judith Fordyee , May 7th , 
18—,” inscribed in a precise, stiff, old-fashioned 
handwriting. 

Rose’s hands trembled as she untied it, and she 
actually closed her eyes tightly in her excitement 
as she opened it. Then opening them she saw: 

44 Recipe for Elderberry Wine. — Take three 
pounds—” 

But Rose read no more. She threw herself back 
on the bed and cried heartily. She must have 
wept herself to sleep, for she presently found her¬ 
self waking up with a confused noise of voices 
outside, and Andrew calling her. 

44 Wake up, sister, and hear the good news! 
Mr. Gordon is here, and the silver mine is found! 
O sister!” and Andrew paused, speechless with 
delight. 

i 44 Mother, do tell me, is it true, or am I dream¬ 
ing?” she asked, running into her mother’s room. 

44 Yes, darling, it is all true, We are really rich 
people. But I think you should dress, dear, and 
come with me to thank Mr. Gordon for bringing 
the happy news.” 

Rose was stopped by her father, who kissed her, 
and looked at her bright eyes and rosy face ad¬ 
miringly. 

44 My love, you are a very pretty girl. And I 
believe Mr. Gordon thinks so, too. By the way, 
he has been asking for you. Did you know he 
had come into possession of a large estate, too?” 

Rose ran off in great confusion. 

“Wife,” continued Mr. Campbell, turning 
around with a laugh, 44 1 must go this evening 
and tell Jones about my Western lands. And I 


think I will ride by the store and get some toys 
for his children.” 

The happy, innocent-hearted old gentleman 
rode gayly off on his white horse, singing in a 
broken voice some old love-song of his youthful 
days. 


POOR LITTLE JHING. 

BY MADGE CARROL. 

ASEE LACY was summoned to the family 
presence. There had been an arrival of 
some sort, she did not know what, for Mr. 
Dunnel always answered the front door-bell him¬ 
self. Entering the sitting-room, she saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunnel, their widowed daughter Mrs. Stry¬ 
ker, and the bachelor and maiden lady Dunnel, 
standing aloof from a pyramid recently erected in 
the middle of the floor. 

44 1 was born with a horror of them! What in 
the world possessed Newell Bradshaw to send 
such a creature here?” cried Mrs. Dunnel in 
aguish accents. 

44 To send, too!” struck in Mr. Dunnel. “Bad 
enough if he’d come himself; but send; and then 
coolly inform us he don’t exactly know when 
he’ll be along! If it wasn’t a matter of dollars and 
cents with us, I’d bundle out the whole concern.” 

44 It’ll tear our eyes out before we’re done with 
it; I know it will,” added Mrs. Stryker. 

• 44 1 know it will,” chorused Annabella. 

“You women hold your tongues, can’t you?” 
thundered Mr. Dunnel, junior. 44 Didn’t I make 
the only sensible suggestion that’s been made? 
Didn’t I ring for that girl? Here, you take thl« 
creature to your room and keep it there.” 

Thus bidden, Dasee, too long and too merci¬ 
lessly drilled to make full use of her eyes before, 
turned them in the direction indicated, and saw 
four trunks of graduated sizes, the smallest up¬ 
permost, and upon that perched a cage containing 
a bright green parrot. Seeing her mount the 
lowest trunk and stretch her diminutive figure to 
reach the cage, its inmate suspended certain hos¬ 
tile demonstrations, half-sobbed, half-sighed, and 
murmured: 44 Poor little tiling!” 

Only the utterance of a trained parrot—but for 
twelve years no such language had singled her 
out—dropping like dew on the fainting flower. 
Somehow it seemed to cover her lone head, tired 
body and ooarse raiment, just as her mother’s 
44 My only one” did in the long ago. 

The lovely, rock-brown eyes brimmed with 
tears. It was all she could do to hide them from 
the cold scrutiny of five unsympathetic gazers. 
All, and more, the quivering mouth and heaving 
breast, warned her to make haste, obey orders, 
and get out of the room. 

“Watch her!” exclaimed Mr. Dunnel, senior, 
always a prey to the meanest suspicions. 44 She’ll 
make way with it!” 

“Watch her yourself,” was Mrs. Stryker’s un- 
dutiful reply. 

Not a pleasant family picture this, but it serves 
to show our poor little thing’s surroundings. A 
needy relative of Mr. Stryker’s, the age'of seven, 
found her in Mrs. Stryker’s power. To say that 
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this person was a woman of stone, and did her 
b6at—or worst—to crush humanity out of the heart 
throbbing in the orphan’s tiny body, is to say 
enough. Mr. Stryker dying, the childless widow 
returned to her father’s house, and laid great stress 
on the fhct that Dasee would not leave her. But 
where could a nineteen-year-old girl go, whose 
every near relation slept under the sods? She 
knew no world beyond four walls. A broken- 
winged bird, she lingered because unable to seek 
a kindlier clime. 

She carried her treasure to the garret, this Dasee 
of ours, and knelt a moment on the carpetless 
floor, her cheek against the cage, pleading, and not 
in vain: “Say it again, Polly dear, for I’m really 
a poor little thing! The poorest of all poor little 
things! Say'it again.” 

It was only a moment’s respite. Mrs. Stryker’s 
call came sharply up the stairs, and she returned 
to her daily drudgery. Facing that just in the old 
way, and as wearily, she became conscious of an 
odd feeling of exhilaration, one that she failed to 
define, and feared to welcome lest it should reveal 
itself and be dragged forth, a possession of which 
she was not worthy. 

This was the secret of that new, strange emo¬ 
tion, at last, she had something to love! A living, 
breathing pet with a language she understood, 
whose first words were those of compassion, whose 
last, regret. Under any other circumstances her 
child-like joy in these utterances would have 
seemed absurd, all things considered^ certain 
grace and dignity characterized her very foolish¬ 
ness. It was like leaving a baby when Polly 
called after her: “Come again! Fancy my feel¬ 
ings ! Oh, come again!” 

Once upon a time, a bit of animated gold dropped 
in at her attic window, and brightened her bleak 
room three memorable days, then, betraying itself 
with a song, was seized and sent away. Next, a 
hungry kitten claimed her hospitality. She con¬ 
cealed it in her room, it shared her bed and meagre 
board until, in an evil hour, it brought her to 
grief and itself to an untimely end. Here, at long 
last, was something she could keep. Life that had 
dealt so hardly with her as to be a cloud of to-days 
with no to-morrow’s silver lining, served her well 
for once. Polly was hers. No thought of the 
wealthy nephew, Newell Bradshaw’s coming, 
crossed her content. Polly was hers to care for, 
feed and, in her few spare moments, fondle, that 
was enough. 

Out on the country side autumnal colors gave 
way to winter’s neutral tints, and Dasee and Polly 
shivered together many a night in the cold garret 
Everything that fondness could suggest, or inge¬ 
nuity supply, was done for the poor bird’s com¬ 
fort. Still he suffered terribly. For his sake, 
more than her own, she rejoiced when spring came 
around again. One night, after the day’s work 
was done, the pair were together, in the radiance 
of a May moon that drew so lovingly near that 
lowly casement Silver wavelets bathed Dasee’s 
tired brow, ran down the aching shoulders and 
laved the little, rough hands. She looked an un¬ 
certain picture waiting to be fixed and painted, 
and a very pretty one, too. 


“ Say it again, Polly, say it ever so many times, 
poor little thing.” 

“ Is my Polly here?” 

A wee, warbling voice, but Dasee started as 
though a shot had been fired, and Polly screamed, 
“ Oh, oh, fancy my feelings!” 

“Yes, it’s my Poliy! My own, own Polly!” 
and a tiny figure, crimson-clad, darted forward. 

“Are you Newell’s little girl?” asked Dasee, 
her face turning to marble in the moonlight. 

“I’m Mr. Newell Bradshaw’s only child, Bi¬ 
anca,” answered the mite, with the mien of a 
duchess. 

“ Then the parrot is yours,” and, with a gasp 
that swallowed her rising heart, Dasee laid her 
feathered friend in the eager hands. 

“Are you sorry to give him up?” The duchess 
air dropped off, this was a tender-hearted child 
coming close to Dasee, her crimson figure silver- 
girt, her large eyes lifted, her hair adrift. 

For answer Dasee crouched on the floor and 
gave way to a very tempest of tears. 

“ Don’t cry.” Bianca’s arms crept around her 
neck. “They told me he was up-stairs, and 
while they talked I slipped away and hunted in 
every room until I found him. I’ve loved him 
ever so long, and missed him awftil, but,” here 
Polly’s moss-warm breast was laid against a tear- 
stained cheek, “ if you love him, and want him, 
you may keep him. I’ve got loads of things 
beside.” 

They made it up together in the May moonlight, 
and when voices were heard calling “ Bina, Bina,” 
the child ran away, leaving Dasee in undisputed 
possession of her pet, yet hardly knowing whether 
to be glad or sorry. 

Two days later,- another claimant on her love 
and care was sent to the garret, and again she did 
not know whether to be glad or sorry. During 
her father’s temporary absence, Bianca was taken 
ill with a fever, and, dreading infection, the Dun- 
nels had her carried up-stairs. It was some hor¬ 
rible disease caught on shipboard, they argued, 
closed every avenue between themselves and 
imaginary danger, and threw the whole respon¬ 
sibility of nursing upon Dasee, but, for safety's 
sake, relieved her of every other duty. 

No, she did not know whether to be glad or 
sorry, and was both by turns, as the motherless 
child grew worse daily, yet daily loved her dearer. 

Telegrams were sent in every direction after 
Newell Bradshaw, and failed to elicit a response, 
so day after day Bina was Dasee’s just as Polly 
had been. Hers to watch, weep over, caress. No 
hand but hers to take the tangle out of the long, 
black tresses, bathe the heated brow and dew the 
parched lips with kisses. No ear save hers to 
listen in the night-watch, no other voice to answer 
the wild call for “ papa” out of startled dreams. 

“ Brave little woman,” the doctor said, “she’ll 
be sure to get well and reward you.” 

On the eighth day, as Dasee was going up the 
back stairs, she heard loud talking in the hall. 
Some one rattled hurriedly at the locked door be¬ 
tween the front of the house and that portion she 
was obliged to use in her solitary errands up and 
down. 
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“My darling dying in.your garret!” cried a 
strained, pained, indignant voice. “She shall 
leave this house this very hour !” 

44 But, Newell, hear me.” 

“ I’ve heard enough! Open this door at once!” 

44 I will when I can find the key. You distract 
me so I can’t remember where it is.” 

Contending emotions stayed Dasee’s feet a mo¬ 
ment ; then she flew up-stairs to prepare Bianca 
for her lather’s arrival. 

The doctor positively forbade his patient’s re¬ 
moval, declaring it would be certain death. 

She, with eyes that took in the bare walls, 
and came to rest on Dasee’s face, said: “ We’ve 
had nice times here for all. We’re so far up, the 
noise in the street don’t worry me. It is like a 
nest in the tree-top, isn’t it, Daisy? She’s Uncle 
Dunnel’s Dasee, papa, and my Daisy. I want her 
to be yours, too.” 

Having lived under another roof up to the year 
previous, this girl, who was to be his Daisy, had 
never met Newell Bradshaw until this present re¬ 
turn of his from that foreign shore where the roses 
of a third summer budded over his young wife’s 
grave. They were meeting now face to face for 
the first time; yet, timid, shrinking as she was, 
it never occurred to her that he was a stranger. 
Nor was he aware that her beauty and quaint, old- 
fashioned garb interested him. An humble couch, 
a little, white child, drew and led them. No other 
thought found entrance to the heart of either. 

Yes, Bianca remained cradled in the house-top 
nest, but for how long before lifting her spirit- 
wing for flight to a safer resting-place, seemed for 
many days only a question of time. There were 
two watchers now, two with one thought—the 
child. Newell’s fair and Dasee’s dark hair often 
touched. Newell’s hand and Dasee’s often clasped; 
yet their one absorbing idea was still the child. A 
little white thing lying there, a broken lily bud, 
whilst in and out of the window came and went 
airy whisperings of roses reddening far away, of 
breeze-blown boughs and singing-bird and brook. 

At last, after what seemed ages of anguish, the 
crisis came, passed,' and the danger was over. 
Bianca smiled again, a white, weak smile, yet 
tears of rapture from Newell’s blue and Dasee’s 
brown eyes greeted it. Then Dasee, stepping to 
her garret window, and lifting her arms toward 
the cloud-flecked blue, did the strangest thing for 
her to do that ever mortal did. She sang “ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow,” in a voice so 
full, so sweet, it thrilled her listeners’ hearts, drew 
Newell beside her to join in, and when they ended 
he kissed her—kissed her, and for the first time in 
her presence remembered there was such a thing 
as marrying and giving in marriage. 

“ Going to Europe for Bianca’s health, and want 
Dasee for her companion! Newell Bradshaw, are 
you aware that such a proceeding would be highly 
improper?” and Mr. Dunnel drew his spare figure 
to its loftiest. 41 You are twenty-six and she 
nineteen. What would the world say ?” 

“She is nineteen, is she?” answered Newell, 
surprised, yet casting an assuring smile upon our 
poor little thing, who stood trembling and flush¬ 


ing under the fire of the Dunnel eyes. “ I didn’t 
suppose she was a day over fifteen, with that short 
dress, and hair braided down her back. If it 
won’t be proper for me to take her as my daugh¬ 
ter’s companion, she might, perhaps, go with me 
as my wife. Dasee, are you willing?” 

Such was Newell Bradshaw’s wooing. No word 
of affection had passed his lips; still, when Dasee 
crept into his arms, and the breath of her answer, 
fluttering upward, touched his cheek, she knew 
that here at last was love, rest, home. 


“ Oh, yes, we must take Polly along, although 
he persists in being a perfect absurdity with his 
4 Poor little thing,’ ” and Dasee shook her matron 
finger at him. 

“ That’s what papa used to call me, over and 
over again, just in the same way, after my mother 
died. I remember it so well, and I was only three 
years old. Polly took it up, you see. I wish he’d 
stop. I’ve got a new mother now, and we’re both 
as rich as rich can be.” 

“Yes, both as rich as rich can be,” said Newell 
Bradshaw, encircling them with his arms. 44 And 
do you want to take Polly along to remind you of 
former poverty?” 

44 1 couldn’t reconcile my heart to leaving him,” 
and the rock-brown eyes grew luminous. 44 It 
seems as if my past days were spent in prison. 
Polly opened the door, Bina came in, then you; 
next the walls went down ; and now I shall soon 
see the big, w hite wings that are to carry me to a 
new land and a new life.” 

The white wings carried her safely over the 
broad sea-bosom, and in that new land and life 
Dasee’s eyes were quick to recognize, her voice to 
cheer, her hand to help, every hard-tasked child— 
the poor little things of every clime and nation. 


DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

E VERY day Philip Cheston was at the bed¬ 
side of Deborah Norman, held there by a 
love that grew purer and holier all the 
while. The fire into which his natural affections 
were now cast was burning up much of the dross 
that had become mixed with the purer elements 
of his character. He saw a beauty in goodness 
never seen before; and the wise and tender ad¬ 
ministration of a loving providence where once to 
his blind eyes only a baffling chance had appeared. 

Not again, in all his many interviews with 
Deborah, did the maiden go down with him to the 
level of their old love; but he knew by a hundred 
signs that he was dear to her, and that nothing 
held their souls apart but his own worldliness and 
self-seeking. The atmosphere in which he lived 
was too full of malignant vapors for her to breathe. 
It would have poisoned her lungs, and suspended 
the purer life of her soul by a kind of spiritual 
asphyxia. And so it was impossible for her to go 
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down to him. He must rise to her level or she 
would be lost to him forever. More and more 
'strongly did he feel thvs at each recurring inter¬ 
view. 

44 We shall meet again, Deborah,” he said to her 
one day, tears not to be repressed blinding his 
eyes. Very rapidly was her life waning. At each 
visit Philip saw new signs of her early departure. 
But as her body grew weaker, her spirit became 
more tranquil. She seemed to be already in 
Heaven and breathing its finer airs. 

She raised her large, tender eyes, and he saw the 
shadow of concern which had so often appeared 
when she talked with him. 

44 That will be as thee wills,” she replied. 4t It 
has not been possible for us to walk side by side 
in this world, because thee chose one way in life 
and I another. We stood very near together once, 
Philip; but as the years passed, we drew farther 
and farther apart. It was very hard for me—harder 
than thee will ever know, Philip!” 

Her voice did not break nor show any signs of 
weakness; but it was inexpressibly tender. Al¬ 
most unconsciously, as it seemed, one of her 
small, white hands moved toward the young man. 
He took it up gently and kissed it, tears falling 
over it as he did so. • 

The maiden’s lips shut closely, and her eyelids 
fell. She lay motionless as one asleep, for almost 
a minute, her hand still held in that of her lover. 
When she drew it away, she said, with the old 
calmness of tone: 44 God is very good to His chil¬ 
dren, Philip. If they go away from Him, He is 
not offended as men are, but loves them just the 
same. Because we turn from Him He does not 
turn from us. He knows that in turning from 
Him we turn away from the infinite blessings He 
desires to bestow upon us; and in His love He 
goeB after us and seeks to bring us back. In that 
touching parable of the lost sheep, we have a 
representation of the Lord’s true character. The 
shepherd leaves the ninety and nine who are safe, 
and goes searching in the wilderness for the one 
that has gone astray. And when it is found, he 
lays it upon bis shoulders and bears it back to the 
fold. Philip, thee has left the fold, and thy feet 
have gone into the wilderness. But the Good 
Shepherd has been calling after and searching for 
thee. His green pastures are still cool and sweet. 
Will thee not hearken to His voice ? Will thee 
not let Him take thee in His arms and bear thee 
on His bosom ? O Philip! there is nothing in the 
wilderness of this world that can satisfy thy soul. 
Its fruit may look fair to thee, seen at a little dis¬ 
tance, but thee will find it all bitter to thy taste 
and unsatisfying to thy soul.” 

She paused, showing signs of weariness. 

44 Thee must not talk any more,” said Philip, 
laying his fingers softly on her lips. 

Deborah closed her eyes, the lids falling heavily. 
Neither spoke again for some time. Philip broke 
the silence. 

44 If the good Lord would only let thee stay, 
Deborah!” He broke into a sob; and his frame 
shook with a strong spasm of feeling. He bent 
down and kissed her pure forehead with a passion 
he could not restrain. 


44 The good Lord knows what is best for thee and 
me,” returned the maiden. 44 All our ways are in 
His hands.” Her voice had lost its steadiness. 

44 It is not best for me that thee should go away,” 
Philip answered, trying, but vainly, to compose 
himself 44 Oh, stay, Deborah! I will come back 
from the paths in which thy feet cannot walk, and 
we will go side by side.” 

Thee does not know thyself, Philip,” answered 
Deborah, growing calm again. “But the Lord 
knows thee altogether, and if thee will hear His 
voice and walk in His ways He will lead thee into 
everlasting joy. I am going away. In a little 
while, thee will see me in the body no more. But 
I would not have thee forget me, Philip.” 

“Forget thee! O Deborah! Deborah! How 
could such a thought come into thy mind?” 

44 If thee goes back into thy old love of the 
world, Philip; if thy heart is set on riches and the 
honors that come from men, thee will forget thy 
Deborah.” 

“No, no, no! Thee wrongs me sorely!” the 
young man answered, his face convulsed with 
pain. 44 Thee does not know how dear thee is; 
nor into what darkness I shall fell when thee goes 
away.” 

44 The Lord give thee light and comfort,” said 
Deborah, in a tremulous voice, as one who pro¬ 
nounces a benediction. 44 O Philip! Philip!” she 
added, a few moments afterward, with almost a 
wail of solicitude in her tones. 44 If I could only 
feel sure that thee would take another road in life, 
walking heavenward, I would die content. The 
shadows of thy uncertain ftiture are resting on 
my spirit. I am not going away to forget thee, 
Philip; but to care for thee with a purer and a 
diviner love than that which once drew me to thy 
side. I will come very close to thy spirit, if thee 
will let me; and be near thee in all thy goings out 
and thy comings in, to comfort thy soul and to lift 
thee heavenward.” 

Mrs. Conrad, who had left Philip alone with 
Deborah longer than usual, came in now and 
closed the interview. She saw a new expression 
in the maiden’s face, and wondered what it 
meant.. 

“Shall I see thee again to-morrow?” asked 
Deborah, as Philip arose and gave her his hand. 

The young man was too much agitated to speak ; 
he only bowed his head and then moving across 
the room went out with unusual haste. 

As he retired, Deborah closed her eyes and 
turned her face to the wall. Mrs, Conrad under¬ 
stood the sign, and did not speak to her. For 
more than half an hour she lay as quiet as one 
asleep. At the end of this time a servant came up 
and said that a lady had called and wished to see 
Miss Norman. 

44 Who is she?” asked Mrs. Conrad, who stood 
holding the door partly open. 

“She didn’t tell me her name,” was answered. 

44 I’ll come down and see her,” said Mrs. Con¬ 
rad, but before she could leave the room, Deborah’s 
voice held her back. 

44 Thee will let her come up?” 

44 You Are not strong enough to see any more 
visitors this morning,” was objected. 
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“Thee must not feel troubled about that,” re¬ 
turned Deborah, the old quiet in her tones. “All 
the strength I need will be given. If any, led by 
the Spirit, come asking to see me, shall I say 
nay?” 

Mrs. Conrad left the room. In a few moments 
she came back, accompanied by a young lady 
handsomely dressed. The visitor crossed to the 
bed in a quick, agitated manner, and bending 
down laid her lips softly, almost reverently, to 
those of Deborah. She tried to speak, but the 
strength of her emotions carried her away. Her 
frame shook violently, and, though struggling 
hard to regain her calmness, she broke down and 
sobbed for a few moments. 

“ Thee must not do so,” said Deborah, her voice 
so sweetly calm that it stilled this tempest of feel¬ 
ing. But when her visitor uncovered her face so 
that she could see it clearly, she exclaimed: 
“ Why, Fanny! Fanny Williams! Is it thee?” 

The girl saw in her countenance, and felt in her 
voice, a painful surprise. She answered quickly: 
“Yes, it is Fanny Williams; and I have come to 
tell you all the good news. I am no longer a’ 
weak, friendless, half-starved girl, lost like a poor 
lamb in the wilderness and hunted by wolves. 
O Miss Norman! it was your hand that saved me 
when I was nigh being lost—whep a cruel wolf 
stood ready to devour me, and I knew it not” 

She fell again into strong excitement. Deborah 
laid a hand upon her, and said: “ Thee must be 
calm, dear. I am so glad for thee. And now tell 
me all about thyself.” 

What a power there was in Deborah’s voice, 
though its tones were soft and low, and scarcely 
moved by a pulse of feeling! The young girl felt 
its influence, and the current of her emotions 
dropped to an even flow. 

“ Tell me all about thyself,” repeated Deborah, 
her face lighting with the interest she felt. 

“ There isn’t much to tell,” Fanny replied. “ I 
lost my mother w,hen only nine years old, and 
then my father wint away, leaving me among 
strangers. He sent money for awhile; but that 
stopped after a year. I’ve never seen him since. 
I think he must be dead. When I was a little 
over twelve, I was set to work in a factory, and 
the people I lived with took all the money I earned 
and gave me such poor clothes that the girls were 
ashamed to be seen with me. Some of them 
pitied me, and talked very hard about it; and one 
and another advised me not to stay with them any 
longer, but to get a boarding-place and take care 
of myself. As the people had no authority over 
me, I took this advice, and went out into the 
world a lonely and friendless child. I got board¬ 
ing with a kind-hearted woman, who took some 
motherly interest in me. My wages paid all she 
charged, and left a dollar and a half over each 
week to spend. Not a cent of this was wasted 
foolishly. I did not buy a candy or a cake, but 
laid out every dollar for clothing. It was not a 
great while before I was able to make as good an 
appearance as any of the other girls; and better 
than most of them. 

“I stayed in the old place for two years, and 
then there came a bad time, and more than half 


the work-people were discharged, I. among the 
rest. We heard that hands were wanted in a town 
nearly two hundred miles away, and five or six of 
us went there and got work. I stayed a year, and 
then drifted off to another town, a friendless girl, 
with no one to even think of, much less care for 
me. I knew that I had an uncle, my mother’s 
brother, living somewhere—the people with whom 
my father left me told me so—but I did not even 
know his name, for my mother had never spoken 
of him in my hearing. She was a poor, sickly, 
unhappy woman. I never saw a smile on her 
face. Death was kind to her when he took her 
out of the world.” 

Fanny paused, showing much feeling, but went 
on again after a few moments. 

“ At last I came here. I had not even heard of 
the place a month before I saw it; but I received 
a letter from a girl with whom I had worked in 
one of the mills, and she seemed so cheerful and 
light-hearted that I wrote and asked if there were 
any mills in Kedron. I got an answer right away, 
saying there were two or three, and that there’d 
be no trouble about getting work. So I came, led 
hither by the kind Father, of whose loving care for 
His children you have spoken to me so many 
times. O Miss Deborah! I have found my unde!” 

“ Thy uncle, Fanny! Who is he ?” 

“ Mr. Spangler is my uncle—my mother’s only 
brother.” 

“ Mr. Spangler! Thy uncle!” Deborah raised 
herself on her arm and leaned toward the girl. 
There was a look of yearning anxiety, mingled 
with doubt, in her face. “ Is thee sure of this, 
Fanny ? Has thee undoubted proof?” 

“ Yes; so clear and strong that no doubt remains. 
I have seen a letter, written to him from the town 
where we lived, and signed, * Your unhappy sister, 
Fanny Williams;’ and she spoke in the letter of 
her ‘ baby Fanny,’ and of other things that make 
it sure she was my mother. Mr. Spangler did not 
like her marriage. He had a bitter grudge against 
my father, and hated him so badly that he would 
have nothing to do with his sister. He says that 
he sent her money after getting this letter, but 
heard nothing more from her. He did not know 
of her death until two years after it occurred, and 
then, taking it for granted that I was with my 
father, made no inquiries about me. It was my 
dangerous acquaintance with Victor Howe that 
brought me to his knowledge. He and my uncle 
used to meet often, and when Howe happened to 
mention my name, ho was startled by hearing that 
of his sister. He wrote immediately to a person 
in the town where we had lived, and then first 
learned of my mother’s death. It was he who 
sent me money anonymously, warning me against 
having anything to do with Victor Howe, and 
telling me to confide in you. He was not then 
entirely certain that I was his niece, but soon had 
sufficient evidence to make it sure; and then he 
came and told me the good new r s. If you had seen 
the tears come into’ his eyes when he first looked 
into my face, and had heard him when he said, 

4 O Fanny! Fanny! my poor dead sister’s child ; 
and so like her when she was a girl!’ you would 
not feel any doubt.” 
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“ The Lord make thee a blessing to him,” came 
fervently from the lips of Deborah, at Fanny’s 
closing words. Then she took both the girl’s 
hands in hers, and, with a wistful tenderness in 
her face, said: “Thee must not forget, dear, that 
it was a loving Father in Heaven who led thy 
steps hither, and made this way plain before thee; 
nor that all thy ways are still in His hands. He 
has not lifted thee up to this higher place just for 
thy own ease and pleasure, but that thee may have 
better opportunities for doing good. Other duties 
lie now at thy door. If all I have heard of thy 
uncle be true, he does not live in the fear of God, 
and makes light of religion.” 

“ I have heard him speak of you,” interrupted 
Fanny, with much feeling, “and of your good life 
in Kedron, most warmly. And he said, only this 
morning, when some one told him how sick you 
were, that you came nearer to his idea of an angel 
than—” 

“ Nay, dear! Thee need not repeat his words,” 
said Deborah. “ It isn’t what he thinks of me, 
but of God and his fellow-creatures, that should be 
our concern.” 

“ And that is just it,” answered Fanny. “ He 
says that your work in Kedron, at which he made 
sport at first, has set him to thinking in a way he 
never thought before; and to feel that it wasn’t 
just right to go through the world caring for 
nothing and nobody but yourself. Yesterday he 
gave me fifty dollars, and told me to join the 
4 Deborah Norman Mission,’ and to do all the good 
among the sick and poor people in my power.” 

The eyes of Deborah closed quickly, but not 
quickly enough to intercept the tears that Fanny 
saw shining under the closing lids. 

“If I could only be like you,” said the girl. 
“ But that is impossible.” 

“ The best thee can do for humanity,” returned 
Deborah, looking at Fanny through a veil of 
shimmering tears, “ is all that will be required of 
thee. Not every one is called to do the work that 
was laid upon me. I would not have thee walk 
where I have walked; nor attempt to lift the 
burdens that have been too heavy for my weak 
shoulders. But the Spirit said unto me ( Go,* and 
I could do no less than obey the divine com¬ 
mand.” 

Mrs. Conrad, who had not left the room, inter¬ 
posed now, saying, in an unsteady voice: “ You 
have talked enough, Miss Norman.” 

Fanny drew away from the bed instantly, and 
made a movement to withdraw. A smile rested 
on Deborah’8 lips as she put out her hand to the 
girl, who came back, and taking it up pressed it to 
her lips. She tried to speak, but her feelings were 
too strong. 

“ Come and see me again,” said Deborah. “ Thy 
visit has done me good. Say to thy uncle, from 
me, that God has been very kind in giving thee to 
him, and that he must do all in his power to make 
thee a blessing not only to himself, but to every 
one that comes near thee.” Then in a more serious 
tone: “ Thee will be assailed by many temptations 
in thy new life, Fanny; and so thee must be on 
thy guard. The vanities of this world are very 
beguiling; but they bring no real happiness. 


Keep thyself free from them. Be an earnest, 
Christian woman in thy new sphere, and choicer 
blessings than any yet bestowed will surely be 
thine. And now farewell. The Lord protect thee, 
and make thy daily life sweet to all who come 
within its influence!” 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

FEW weeks more, in which the light of 
Deborah’s natural life grew feebler day by 
day, and then the end came. All Kedron seemed 
to pause in its busy life and await the sorrowful 
event with a sense of coming bereavement. Of 
those who had the sacred privilege of entering the 
little chamber where the girl's pure spirit rested 
in peace with God, none ever wholly lost the im¬ 
pressions there received. The world, with its 
restless cares and selfish aims, removed itself far 
away; and Heaven came sensibly nearer. 

One thing was noticeable. Deborah’s interest 
in the good work that was going on in Kedron did 
not in the least abate, but seemed rather to in¬ 
crease ; and her countenance would so brighten 
and glow at times, when told of its progress, that 
those who looked upon it wondered at what they 
saw. It shone as it were like the face of an angeL 

Every day Philip Cheston was at her bedside; 
remaining with her sometimes for hours. She 
was able to talk to him, in her low, quiet way, 
with little apparent fatigue; and, when she found 
him responsive in any true sense to the high aims 
in life with which she was so anxious to inspire 
him, the gladness that filled her heart gave a new 
light and beauty to her gentle face. She talked to 
him of her going away, as of one about taking a 
journey into a pleasant country not very far off, 
where loving friends awaited her arrival; or as of 
one who was very tired, and ready for a long, 
sweet sle(?p, out of which she would come re¬ 
freshed and strengthened. 

“ It will be so pleasant,” she said to him, not 
many days before her departure, “ to find myself 
on the other side, and in company with the angels 
who watched over and cared for my spirit in its 
mortal sleep, and then awakened me with a kiss.** 

She saw tears come into Philip’s eyes. 

“That is all of death,” she added, smiling 
sweetly. “No mother ever laid her baby to sleep 
in her arms more tenderly than I shall be laid 
to rest by the angels into whose care the good 
Father commits His dying children. T^ie nearer 
I come to the hour of mortal slumber the nearer 
I shall come to them, and the more sensibly I shall 
feel their loving presence.” 

“ And then,” answered the young man, almost 
bitterly, for his thought turned to himself, “ I shall 
be left alone in this evil world, while you will be 
with the angels, into whose presence I am not 
worthy to come.” 

“ Make thyself worthy, Philip,” answered Debo¬ 
rah, firmly, but tenderly. “ Worthy through self- 
denial and a life made pure by good deeds unsel¬ 
fishly done. I am going, at the call of our Heavenly 
Father, into the company of those who find their 
highest joy in doing good. Love is their life—not 
the love of self, but the love of blessing others. I 
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shall reach down my hand to thee, Philip, and try 
to draw thee up. Thee may take fast'hold upon 
it, if thee win.” 

“ How shall I know of this ? How shall I find 
a hand that no mortal eye can see? O Deborah! 
I am blind! I am lost in this great wilderness. 
When you pass out of it, I shall be in utter dark¬ 
ness.” 

“ No—no, Philip! The Light of the World will 
shine into thy heart if thee wUl but open its win¬ 
dows. Thee may walk safely if thee will. My 
hand win take fast hold upon thine when thee 
tries to keep the divine precept, ‘As ye would 
that men should d‘o unto you, do ye even so to 
them.’ When thee so tries, think of me, and thee 
shaU feel my presence, and I will walk by thy 
side and strengthen thee.” 

As Deborah said this, she saw a light break into 
PhiDp’s countenance, as if an inner revelation had 
come to him. 

“ Thee knows the way,” she added, with increas¬ 
ing earnestness. “Set thy feet firmly therein. 
Think of me as having gone that way only a 
little while before, and as looking and waiting 
for thee at the end. O Philip! if .thee should 
not come! If my waiting for thee should be all in 
vain!” 

Her voice lost its steadiness, breaking into a 
sob. Philip caught one of her hands, and, press¬ 
ing it to his lips, said with deep emotion: “ Thee 
shall not wait in vain, Deborah! &od helping me, 
I will meet thee at the journey’s end!” 

“I shall look for thee, Philip,” was all the 
maiden’s reply, as she fixed her eyes with an ex¬ 
pression of unutterable tenderness on Cheston’s 
face. 

A little while, and the heavy lids fell slowly, 
until they lay close upon her cheeks. Philip arose 
from the bedside where he had been sitting, and 
stood looking down upon the calm, sweet face of 
the saintly girl, that was pure as the face of an 
angel. She did not look up at hiifi again, though 
he lingered for several minutes waiting for an¬ 
other glance of loving recognition. At last her 
deeper respiration told him that she was sleeping. 
Then he left on her pale forehead a kiss so light 
that it did not break her slumber, and went out 
noiselessly. As he shut the door, and was turn¬ 
ing away, he started at the sound of her voice, 
saying, “ I shall look for thee, Philip!” He went 
back hastily. But her sleep was unbroken, and 
she did not stir as he bent over her and called in a 
low voice, “ Deborah! Deborah!” Yet he saw, or 
thought he saw, a faint smile playing about her 
quiet lips. 

When word came to Deacon Strong that Debo¬ 
rah was actually dying, he became greatly agi¬ 
tated. 

“ I have so wanted to see her,” he said. “ Oh, I 
must see her!” he added quickly, rising in his 
chair, and making an effort to walk. His counte¬ 
nance had a new expression—eager and yearn¬ 
ing. 

“But that is impossible,” said his wife. “She 
cannot come to you, and you cannot—” 

He interrupted her with: “I must and I will 
see her! Send for Mr. Trueford and Mr. Gilbert, 


and have the carriage ready by the time they 
come. They can help me down-stairs; or lift me 
bodily if needed.” 

“No—no—don’t think of such a thing, An¬ 
drew!” objected his wife; at which the natural 
impatience of the deacon flashed out, and he com¬ 
manded her, with something of his old hard im¬ 
periousness of voice and manner, to do as he said. 
And so she went to do his bidding; the deacon’s 
sudden anger at being opposed dying away as she 
left the room, and giving place to a feeling of re¬ 
gret for the momentary loss of that better self- 
control which he had gained of late. 

Deborah was alone with Mrs. Conrad, lying 
with closed eyes, in the half-sleeping state in 
which life was peacefully waning, her respiration 
like that of a slumbering infant, scarcely per¬ 
ceived, when the sound of men’s voices aroused 
her. She opened her eyes widely, raised herself 
from the pillow and bent to hearken. Mrs. Con¬ 
rad left the room, but came back in a little while 
with a look of mingled astonishment and per¬ 
plexity on her face. 

“It’s the deacon,” she said. “ Deacon Strong! 
They’ve taken him into the parlor; and he wants 
to be carried up here. He can’t walk the least bit, 
you see. Poor man! He’s "been dealt with mighty 
hard! But I guess the Lord knows what’s good 
for him. He’ll have to come up, I suppose, after 
all this trouble. But you’re not well enough to 
see anybody to-day, much less Deacon Strong. I 
wish he’d kept himself at home. It’s all his fault 
that you’re here in this room now instead of well 
as you ought to be. I’m—” 

Mrs. Conrad was forgetting herself; but Debo¬ 
rah’s sweet, earnest voice restored her to a better 
mind. 

“ It is of the Spirit,” said the dying girl. “ God 
is leading him.” 

“Shall he come up now?” asked Mrs. Conrad. 
She knew that further opposition would be vain. 

“Yes.” Deborah sank back, closing her eyes. 

Mrs. Conrad left the room and went down-stairs. 
In a few moments the heavy tread of feet was 
heard, as of persons carrying a burden. Then the 
door of the chamber opened, and Deacon Strong 
was borne in by two men—Mr. Trueford and Mr. 
Gilbert—and placed in a chair close by the bed, 
on which Deborah was lying. 

“ I am glad thee has come, friend Strong,” said 
the maiden, speaking first, and in a voice singu¬ 
larly free from excitement. She extended her 
hand to the deacon as she spoke. “ The Spirit of 
God has been leading thee, and is leading thee 
still. I have heard of the good work thee has been 
doing, and it has rejoiced my heart.” 

Then she looked at Mr. Gilbert, and gave him a 
hand also, saying as she did so: “ The Lord is 
caring for thee, friend Gilbert.” A glow of plea¬ 
sure came into her face. “ I told thee to trust in 
Him, for He is one who sticketh closer than a 
brother; and now He is comforting and sustain¬ 
ing thee; and in doing so He is blessing this His 
servant, upon whom in His loving care for human 
souls He has laid a discipline hard to be endured. 
I am glad that help came to thee in thy sore ex¬ 
tremity, through this our suffering friend; for iu« 
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as much as he has done this to thee, led by the 
Spirit, God has remembered him and blessed 
him.” 

To Mr. Trueford, whom she had never seen 
before, but of whose noble character she had heard, 
Deborah spoke with much feeling. 

“Let me take thy hand, also,” she said. Mr. 
Trueford placed one of his hands in hers. “ Thee 
has been true to honor and to duty. Thee has re¬ 
membered the poor, and cared for the weak, and 
lifted the bowed down, and made the bread of toil, 
once bitter to the taste of many, sweet and refresh¬ 
ing ; and in that thee has done it unto the least of 
these, thee has done it unto Him!” 

With the closing words of this last sentence, 
signs of weakness became visible. A shade of 
languor spread over Deborah’s countenance; her 
eyelids dropped heavily, and her head sunk lower 
in the pillows against which it reclined. 

A glance from Deacon Strong, which was under¬ 
stood by the two men w’ho had brought him in, 
caused them to retire, and he was alone with Debo¬ 
rah. He did not speak to her, but sat gazing on 
her peaceful countenance, waiting until the closed 
lids should be lifted again. It seemed to Deacon 
Strong that an angel looked at him out of the ten¬ 
der eyes that were in a little while unveiled. The 
smile that rested on the maiden’s lips-was sweet 
with the peace of Heaven. 

“ I have heard of thy good works many times. 
Yes, the Spirit is leading thee; and if thee walks 
as the Spirit leads, thee shall walk in safety, and 
God will comfort thee.” 

“ But,” answered the deacon, going back to the 
old problem of faith and works that rested as a 
stone of stumbling in his way, “ good works are 
of no avail. We cannot earn the right to enter 
Heaven. Though I give all my goods to feed the 
poor, and have not charity, I am as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. And I have not charity. 
There is no true love of doing good in my heart. 
I have looked into it very deeply; I look into and 
question it daily, and find only self-love and the 
hope of reward. My good deeds are not the out¬ 
growth of a true charity. O Miss Norman, I am 
as a ship tossed on a stonmy sea! I am in doubt 
and darkness. I have lost my way and cannot 
find it.” 

“ * I am the way, the truth, and the life,’ ” said 
Deborah, in a clear voice. Then paused, with her 
shining eyes fixed on the deacon’s face. But she 
saw no responsive break in its veil of shadows. 
She spoke again, using, as before, the words of our 
Lord: “ ‘ I am come a light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness.’ ” 

“ Believeth!” exclaimed the deacon. “Oh, I do 
believe on Him. I have always believed. But 
what avails belief? The devils believe and trem¬ 
ble; and so do I!” 

He uttered the last sentence with a bitterness 
that was half despairing. 

“ The Lord is very nigh unto thee,” said Debo¬ 
rah, speaking with a sweet confidence that fell like 
a very breath of Heaven on the deacon’s troubled 
spirit, “ and he is saying to thee, 4 Behold! I stand 
$t the door a£d knock: if any man hear my voice, 


and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me.’ ” 

“Open the door! Oh, how shall I open the 
door and let my Lord and Master come in ?” cried 
out the deacon, his face quivering with excite¬ 
ment. 

“It is all very simple,” answered Deborah, 
smiling. “ The word of Scripture is divine truth ; 
and the Lord said, * I am the truth . 1 When, there¬ 
fore, any truth from the Bible is in thy thought, 
the Lord Himself stands knocking at the door of 
thy heart; and thee opens the door when thee 
does the good that truth enjoins, or shuns the evil 
it forbids.” 


A swift light flashed into the deacon’s counte¬ 
nance, breaking through all the shadows. 

“If by obedience to the Truth which the Lord 
has spoken, we open the door at which He stands 
knocking, He will surely come in, and where He 
abides is Heaven,” added Deborah. “ There is no 
mystery about all this. Nothing hard to be under¬ 
stood. It is so plain that a child may comprehend 
it. Do the truth and ye shall live. That is all- 
And living the truth is all summed up in thf« one 
sentence, * What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’ If thee is tempted at any 
time to wrong thy neighbor, the command to ‘ Do 
justly’ will be the Lord knocking at the door of 
thy heart; and If thee is tempted to be hard and 
unpitying in thy dealings with thy fellow-men, 
He will knock in the requirement to 1 Love 
mercyor, if to be puffed up in tby own conceit, in 
the injunction to ‘ Walk humbly.’ If thee refrain 
thyself from* doing evil because to do evil is to 
break God’s law and sin against Him, then thee 
will open the door and the Lord will come in and 
purify thy heart. O friend Strong! thee need not 
sit in doubt and darkness. Open the door and let 
the Light of the World come in. Are fhy hands 
so weak that they cannot remove the heavy bars 
of selfishness that keep it shut against thy Lord ? 
Then call upon Him, and He will surely give thee 
strength. In thy own strength thee can really do 
nothing; but in the strength God will give, if 
thee call upon Him in the hour of thy soul’s need, 
thee can do all things.” 

Deborah ceased speaking, and while the sound 
of her voice was still in his ears, Deacon Strong 
saw a change pass over her face, and knew that the 
time of her departure was near at hand. 

“Will thee ring that bell?” she said, faintly, 
glancing toward a small table that stood near the 
bed. 

The deacon’s agitated summons brought Mrs. 
Conrad, who was followed by Mr. Trueford and 
Mr. Gilbert. As the former bent over the dying 
girl, the two latter prepared to lift Deacon Strong 
from the chair in which he was sitting and remove 
him from the chamber. But Deborah beckoned 
to let him remain, and then said something in the 
ear of Mrs. Conrad, who whispered to Mr. True¬ 
ford : “ She wants to see Philip Cheston. He is 
at the hotel. Go for him as quickly as you can.” 

As Mr. Trueford left the chamber, Deborah put 
her arm about the neck of Mrs. Conrad and draw¬ 
ing her face down, kissed her. Then she looked 
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at her lovingly and said: “ Thee has been a mother 
to a friendless girl. May God bless thee!” 

She saw the strong convulsions that broke across 
the face of Mrs. Conrad, and the tears that fell over 
her cheeks. 

“Nay, nay! Thee must not do so. It is all 
right. My work here is done; and I am only go¬ 
ing at my Father’s summons. I have tried to do 
His will, and now He has sent His angels to lead 
me up to His visible presence. Make His will 
thine, dear Mrs. Conrad! and when thee comes to 
the river of death, which so many fear to cross, 
thee will not even see its dark waters, nor feel 
their chill; thee shall lie down on its soft margin, 
going gently to sleep, and waking up on the other 
side.” 

“Oh, if I could so lie down when my end 
comes!” exclaimed Deacon Strong, in a voice 
trembling with emotion. 

“ If thee opens the door and lets the Lord come 
in, He will make thy bed in peace when thy work 
is done,” said Deborah, turning her eyes upon the 
deacon. “ * Behold I stand at the door and knock! 
If any man hear my voice and open the door, I 
will come in.’ ” She gave the passage in tones of 
such impressiveness, that ; t seemed to Deacon 
Strong vital with a new and deeper meaning than 
it had ever borne to him before. It was as if the 
Lord Himself were speaking to him face to face, 
and calling upon him to open the door of his heart 
that he might come in and dwell there. The old 
haunting fear of God as a stern exacter of penalties, 
as a being who punishes every infraction of His 
laws, gave place to a sense of His wonderful com¬ 
passion. He saw the divine Saviour, almost as in 
a vision, standing before him, His countenance 
sweet with pity and love. 

Deborah’s eyes were upon his face. By the 
changes that were passing over it, she knew that 
a clearer light was shining into his soul. She put 
out her hand toward him, and he caught it with a 
fervent grasp. 

“ Thee has been chosen to a great and a good 
work in Kedron,” said the dying girl; “and if 
thee will do it for thy Lord who hath called thee 
to the high privilege, and not for any gain to thy¬ 
self—-not even spiritual gjiin; for to do good that 
we may receive good is from self and not from 
tove to God and our neighbor, and has no reward 
—He that stands knocking at thy door will find it 
open, and come in and dwell with thee. Then 
thee will have no care about faith, or works, or 
acceptability with thy Lord and Saviour; for He 
will abide with thee, filling thy soul with light 
and thy heart with joy.” 

“ O Miss Norman!” cried out the deacon, with 
a new feeling in his voice: “ how shall I ever be 
thankful enough to God for sending you across 
my way? I see it all now! The dark veil has 
fallen. It was not in His anger that He afflicted 
me, but in love. Only through this hard dis¬ 
cipline could He lead me so near to Himself that 
I could see the beauty of His countenance and feel 
the warmth of His divine compassion. And 
you havo been His chosen agent—the angel sent 
to warn at first, and then to lead me out of the 
wilderness wherein my tired feet have strayed so 


long. The Lord being my helper, 1 will see that 
the good work you began here shall not die.” 

Deacon Strong spoke with an earnestness that 
sent a glow to his face. He was deeply moved. 

“Thy words have done me good,” answered 
Deborah; “ more good than thee can know. I was 
not strong enough for the work to which I set my 
hands. But the Spirit of God led me on, and I 
followed, knowing that all was right. I was led 
to thee, and spoke to thee as the Spirit gave me 
utterance. Thee knows the rest. And now, fold¬ 
ing the hands that have lost their strength across 
my bosom, I go to sleep as a weary child, and 
leave the work I could not do to others—and, may 
I not say, chiefly to thee?” 

“ Yes, yes! Oh, yes!” answered Deacon Strong, 
with a fervor of speech that showed how deeply he 
was in earnest. “ And if at any time I grow faint 
or weary, or am tempted by self-love, I will think 
of this hour, and of the hands that lie folded across 
your bosom too weak for the tasks they were so 
ready to perform.” 

“Nay,” she replied. “Think rather of Him 
who will then stand knocking at the door of thy 
heart; and do not fail by some good deed, or some 
self-denial, to open the door and give Him en¬ 
trance.” 

As Deborah ceased speaking, she closed her eyes 
with a weary air. The light faded out of her 
countenance. She seemed going to sleep. 

And now there came the sound of hurrying feet 
below. A few moments, and the door was opened, 
and Philip Qheston entered the room. A single 
glance told him that the long-dreaded hour had 
come when he must take his last look at the face 
of his beloved, and hear for the last time on earth 
the sound of her voice. At sight of him, her spirit 
stayed its departing steps. All the living beauty 
of her saintly countenance came back. It shone 
with a marvellous light. Those who were privi¬ 
leged to look upon it never forgot the vision of ' 
loveliness that was revealed to their wondering 
eyes. Deborah lifted her hand to Philip, and as 
he took it tenderly and reverently, holding back 
all signs of human passion, she smiled upon him 
as an angel might smile, then drew' him nearer, 
and as he bent over her, said for his ears alone: 

“ Remember, Philip, I shall reach dow r n my hand 
to thee. Keep thy soul unspotted from the world. 

Be just, and pure, and true. I shall w*ait for thee: 
and Heaven will be brighter for me when thee 
comes in.” 

For a few moments her large, bright eyes, 
flooded with an almost divine tenderness, were 
fixed upon his face. Then the lids fell slowly, 
slowly, until the quiet fingers lay at rest upon her 
cheeks. How sweetly she slept! 

I do not know how many hours went by ere she 
opened her eyes again, but when she did unclose 
them, it was to look into the faces of angels. She 
was on the other side* 

THE END. 


He that fears God truly, serves Him faithfully, 
loves Him entirely, prays unto Him devoutly, 
and distributes to the poor liberally. 
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A LITTLE LADY. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

BY G. n B. 

RACE and I were sitting in the cool of 
summer twilight at the parlor window. 
Cousin Maude had finished playing the 
44 Traumerei ’’—which was our every evening twi¬ 
light treat—and her hands still held down the last 
chord, letting its echoes die away in soft silence. 
Grace sat in the chair opposite me, leaning her 
head upon the window-sill. A passer-by caused 
us both to look up at length, and I saw a pretty, 
sweet-faced young girl look in and smile and bow 
to Grace. Grace evidently saw nothing, however, 
for there came a cold, calm stare into her soft blue 
eyes, quite changing the expression of her usually 
amiable face, and neither the bow nor smile were 
returned, I noticed; and, as though the stare had 
hurt her, the sweet, pretty face of the girl Qutside 
flushed scarlet. • 

44 Who is she, Grace? She seems to know you,” 
I asked, already half reading a riddle in the 
haughty look and manner of my little niece. 

44 The idea of her bowing to me in that familiar 
manner! Why she’s the store-girl down at the 
corner, auntie,” and the words fell from the com¬ 
pressed little lips like pellets of hail, so hard and 
cold. 

44 Well, you know her, do you not?” continued 
I, looking closely into Grace’s now flushed 
face. 

44 1 know her behind the counter, in her place, 
certainly; but I do not know her any other way,” 
and Grace’s voice trembled a little with something 
like anger. 

44 Why, Grace Howell!” exclaimed I, “are you 
such a snob! I always believed you to be a little 
lady. Surely it could not harm your status in 
society to acknowledge the polite recognition of 
anybody, no matter how much lower socially she 
may be than yourself. 4 Noblesse oblige ,’ you 
know.” And I elso grew warm in my tone, as I 
felt quite warm in my indignation at my little 
niece’s new assumption of arrogant ideas and 
manner. 

44 But, Mrs. Wylde,” interrupted Cousin Maudb, 
now coming over to the window where we sat, 

44 are you quite wise in advising Grace to put her¬ 
self upon an equality with a store-girl? She is 
Grace’s inferior, you know—her position makes 
her such. Why, then, need Grace, who is a little 
4 lady,’ I am sure—why need she acknowledge her 
acquaintance with this girl, except, as she says, 

4 in her place behind the counter?’ ” 

44 Why ?—you have given the reason why , Cousin 
Maude. Because Grace is a little lady. I ask you 
now do you think it would injure Grace’s position 
in society at all to acknowledge the polite greeting 
of any one—store-girl or washerwoman even. 
General Washington took off his hat to his negro 
servant. It never lowered him in any one’s esti¬ 
mation that I ever heard!” 

44 O Mrs. Wylde, you are sueh a radical in your 
ideas,” replied Cousin Maude, with a smile and a 
shrug. 44 1 must say I think it best to keep infe¬ 
riors in their proper places—the line must be 


drawn somewhere, and were Grace my niece, I 
should say, draw it at store-girls.” 

44 Take care, Maude,” I cried now, growing a 
trifle angrier, 44 such ideas and opinions demand 
strong foundation from whence to proclaim them. 
People whose grandfathers stood behind counters 
must speak warily of those who stand in stores 
to-day. Now I, who am the granddaughter of a 
general and physician, do not feel above acknow¬ 
ledging the bow—ay, or shaking the hand and 
kissing a store-girl.” 

Maude colored as she answered: 44 But don’t you 
know the ‘people of to-day’ are striving to be 
such ancestors of those who shall come after as 
shall make them not ashamed to look back? 
Therefore, if we are in a position now above the 
shopkeeper, need our daughters stoop down to be 
their friend and companion!” 

“You misconstrue my ‘radical ideas’ alto¬ 
gether, Maude,” answered I. “ I have not said to 
Grace, 4 make a friend of this girl,’ although she 
may be in every way worthy of even that honor! 
There is a nobility of the mind as well as of posi¬ 
tion. Kings have been proud to call their infe¬ 
riors 4 friends,’ and have not stooped in doing so, 
either. Socially—if you will have it—this girl 
may be Grace’s inferior—in all other respects, fbr 
aught I know, she may be her superior. I do not 
say to Grace, 4 make her your friend,* however; 
but I do say, prove yourself a little lady by return¬ 
ing her bow. It can harm no one to be polite, but 
to look and act in the manner I am sorry to have 
seen Grace act this evening, shows indeed a little, 
narrow mind, and a selfish, arrogant nature!” 

Grace was listening attentively to our little 
argument, and I hoped, judging from the shamed 
look that fell upon her face at my last words, that 
she felt all the weight of my side of the debate. 

Cousin Maude made no reply, but went back to 
her seat at the piano, where she played us all in 
tune again. 

I was pained to see so charming and lovable a 
young woman as Cousin Maude, possessing a fine 
character in all other respects, yet marring all by 
this ridiculous affectation of believing in 44 draw¬ 
ing a line somewhere.” 

She was not our cousin really—only so in name— 
but was always welcomed among us as one of the 
family. She had lived some time in the south, 
and I judged had picked up her ideas on society 
44 lines ” in her sojourn there. I, knowing that her 
ancestors did not 44 come over in the Mayflower,” 
or, if they did, they measured tape, molasses and 
sugar from 44 behind a counter ” after they landed! 

I, knowing this, felt a trifle provoked and dis¬ 
gusted at her parvenu airs, and determined she 
should not inculcate any such very ill-bred ideas 
into Grace, who, I had always hoped, would be a 
lady! 

That night, up in our room, Grace said to me: 

44 Auntie, I am real sorry I ‘cut’ Annie Wilson 
as I did this evening. She is a real nice girl, and 
very intelligent. Her father died last winter and 
she is standing in Ware’s store until there shall 
be an opening for her as teacher in the Keystone 
School. I always laugh and chat with her in the 
store, and I suppose she thought, of course, I 
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would smile and bow at the window, but Cousin 
Maude talks so much about store-girls that I just 
felt as though I did not care to recognize her out 
of her place. I’m ashamed of feeling so now, and 
I wish I had not been so little and mean in my 
thoughts and feelings.” 

Ah, she was my little lady after all! 

I kissed the crimson cheeks and answered: 
44 Grace, Cousin Maude says a great many silly 
things; always do what your own nature prompts 
you to, and be not directed or governed by others 
where your own heart tells you it is wrong or 
foolish. I hope you will adopt none of Maude’s 
foolish ideas of 4 aristocracy ’ and 4 caste.’ In this 
country worth , not birth y makes the man, and 
although there is no one who thinks more of 
4 good family ’ than I, still I consider good breed¬ 
ing quite as necessary to make a gentlewoman or 
gentle man! If Annie Wilson is a store-girl it is 
her misfortune to be so poor as to be obliged to 
earn her own living in that way. It is your good 


fortune, on the contrary, to have rich, indulgent 
parents—a mere matter of dollars and cents, you 
see—for she is, no doubt, every other way quite as 
good as you are!” 

“But, auntie, ought I to make her my friend?” 

“Not necessarily; if you like her and she is 
ladylike and refined in her manners there is no 
objection whatever. But what I want you to bear 
in mind is this, in good behavior and conversation 
treat everybody as becomes you, as a lady—Noblesse 
oblige —which truly means, true nobility obliges 
one to live up to its smallest law.” 

Grace received my little lecture with a penitent 
air, and begged my forgiveness for forgetting she 
was a lady, by behaving as she had done. 

I felt my strong words had sunk deeper than 
Cousin Maude’s light fancies; and I was right, for 
to-day there is no prettier-mannered girl, none 
more polite or more beloved by high or low, by 
rich or by poor than my 9 niece, Grace Howell— 
My Little Lady! 



OUR IRISH GIRLS. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

HXT"OTWITHSTANDING the significant title 
of this article, I wish to begin it by saying 
' that I have no fresh theory on domestic 
service—not the ghost of one—to propound. 

Mountains of paper and oceans of ink have been 
spent on this subject, and the great, vexed pro¬ 
blem which lies at the basis of American home- 
life to-day seems to me no nearer a solution than 
ever. 

Perhaps the Chinese are coming with their 
grave, olive faces, and their small, twinkling eyes 
to solve the question; and Asiatic hands are yet 
to make the wheels run smoothly in American 
homes; but that can hardly be accomplished in 
one generation. 

Meanwhile, the women have done the best they 
could; great numbers of them have taken to pen 
and ink, and dealt with this subject, until one has 
been fain to cry with Hamlet, 44 Words ! words! 
words!” How many columns of daily papers, 
how many pages of magazines have been devoted 
to this topic of Celtic shiftlessness and incapacity! 
Nothing, however, in the whole talk was more 
amazing than the number of theories which was 
to relieve the grievance. Why, the remedies were 
as many as the mistresses! 

It was remarkable, too, that among these sensi¬ 
ble, practical American housewives who solemnly 
laid down on paper their rules and practices which 
would be certain to abate the great grievance, and 
promote order, comfort and economy in our 
kitchens, there should be so little convergence of 
ideas and convictions. Every one, of course, 
wrote from her own standpoint; but the theories 
and observations of one housekeeper flatly con¬ 
tradicted another. One held to a strict regimen, 
to rules and authority; another believed in mild 
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measures and privileges, and in no unreasonable 
demands on untrained fingers and brains, and 
each was apt to fortify her theories by the relation 
of her own experiences. 

Then the men came to the rescue. But, of 
course, they made a dreadful boggle of it They 
always do when they bring their cut-and-dried 
arguments to matters which, in the very nature of 
things, belong largely to woman’s domain, and 
which require her fineness and delicacy of per¬ 
ception and execution. 

The great masculine remedy for Hibernian slug¬ 
gishness and inefficiency was, of course, American 
service. Let our own educated young women 
heroically put down all those silly notions about 
the social degradation of labor, and enter into 
honorable service in pleasant homes as cooks and 
chambermaids, and the domestic problem would 
be at once and forever triumphantly solved. 

How loudly and eloquently they rung the 
changes on that subject. It was precisely the 
same in their talk, too. An instance in point 
occurs to me. 

I remember conversing with a friend of mine, 
a man noted for his good sense and kindly heart 
on this very topic. He made it all clear as sun¬ 
light that a revolution in the false American ideas 
and notions on the matter of household service, 
was all which was necessary to supply our homes 
with skilful, economic native talent. Let our own 
educated girls only once be convinced that there 
was nothing degrading in the act, and no loss of 
social equality involved in entering any respect¬ 
able family and cooking the meals, washing the 
dishes and making the beds, and our homes would 
no longer be at the mercy of imported ignorance 
and carelessness. 

The talk sounded well; and there was no doubt 
the speaker honestly believed every word he 
uttered. At last his wife entered the room. 
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“ How would you like,” I said, turning to her, 
“ to have a well-educated, well-brought-up Ameri¬ 
can girl take Bridget’s place of maid-of-all-work 
in your kitchen ? Could you put just the same 
sort of drudgery—for in a house like yours there 
is inevitably a good deal—on your countrywo¬ 
man’s shoulders? In short, give precisely the 
same orders to, and make the same demands on 
her that you do on your Irish girl?” 

“I shouldn’t want the well-educated, well- 
brought-up American girl in my kitchen,” was 
the prompt reply of the lady, herself a most effi¬ 
cient housekeeper. “It would be most embar¬ 
rassing. I should always be afraid of wounding 
such a person’s feelings; whereas Bridget, with 
all her faults, has no sensitiveness about her sta¬ 
tion, and is willing and expects to be recognized 
as a servant.” 

I merely relate these facts, making no comment. 
Who is right or wrong is not the question now. 
Only you see here was & very nice theory at once 
exploded in its practical application under the 
speaker’s own roof. 

But when all is said and done, what a tremen¬ 
dous factor these Irish girls are in our American 
life! How much daily comfort and prosperity 
depends upon their capacity, their faithfulness, 
their diligence. 

How often my heart has ached when I have seen 
the peace and comfort of a whole household tem¬ 
porarily destroyed by the temper, the caprice, or 
the dullness of some Bridget or Kate! She had 
taken it into her head to leave at the worst possi¬ 
ble time, when illness in the household or im¬ 
pending company placed the family especially at 
her mercy. She had had a fit of temper, or ob¬ 
stinacy, or laziness; perhaps she was dishonest, 
perhaps she was intemperate; but the well-being 
of the family hung upon her willingness and 
capacity. 

I have seen very good women, and very sensi¬ 
ble ones, too, utterly unnerved and prostrated by 
the impudence and vociferation of an Irish girl. 
I have seen others reduced to a mood of pitiable 
despair, which of course made a whole household 
miserable, because a girl had unexpectedly given 
warning and marched off in a huff. 

This lack of fortitude may seem hardly to the 
credit of the mistress of a family. Perhaps it was 
not; and yet there is much to be said on her side. 

Many of these women were delicately organized, 
and heavy household burdens had been laid on 
slender shoulders. American housekeeping, espe¬ 
cially in cities, has become a complicated matter. 
It sounds well, of course, to talk of being inde¬ 
pendent, and quoting the examples of our grand¬ 
mothers, who often did their own work; but 
housekeeping in the American Revolution and 
housekeeping to-day are two totally different 
things. It may be very desirable that we should 
go back to our grandmothers’ short gowns and 
linsey-woolsey petticoats, but we never shall. 
All those pretty theories about returning to the 
simplicity and independence of the past are woven 
of gossamer, and float off before the faintest breath 
of fact 

I suppose that the very worst being granted on 


the servant’s side, it may be admissible to insinu¬ 
ate that the mistresses do not always reach the 
standard of ideal perfection; that some of them 
are unreasonable, selfish, exacting. 

I remember a well-authenticated story which I 
heard some time ago of an Irish girl, w’ho, on ap¬ 
plying for a servant’s situation, inquired of the 
lady of the house, “ What privileges do you allow 
your girls?” 

Perhaps it was not altogether a wise question, 
but really I think if I had been in that Irish girl’s 
case I should have been very likely to put the 
same inquiry. I, too, should probably like to 
secure my “afternoon out,” opportunities for 
social pleasure and companionship among my 
friends and neighbors, as well as my mistress 
would among hers. 

The lady’s answer, given with a tone and air of 
marked displeasure, was simply, “ The privileges 
I allow my girls is to work in the kitchen morn¬ 
ings and to stay in the attic afternoons.” 

I do not think that was a generous or humane 
reply. But that was not its only fault It did not 
meet the Irish girl’s question. Doing her work, 
staying in her attic, were hardly “ privileges ” in 
any conceivable interpretation of the word. 

Perhaps there is nothing which tries the souls 
of American housekeepers more than the inherent 
wastefulness of Irish servants. This is an in¬ 
veterate and most deplorable fault Thrift, econo¬ 
my, are not in the Celtic blood. It seems to be 
less the fact of making free with other people’s 
things than the habit of wastefulness, for in their 
own homes the same girls show the same unthrift 

This fault is especially trying to a conscientious 
mistress, for economy is a necessity in most fami¬ 
lies, and not one has a right to be wasteful. Where 
there is a constant struggle, as in the majority of 
homes, to make “ both ends meet,” and with the 
enormous advances of late years in the prices of 
all kinds of food and household providings, this 
recklessness throughout the whole kitchen econo¬ 
my is a terrible eyesore to the mistress. I believe 
it has helped to wear many a good woman into 
her grave. The “constant vigilance” into the 
daily economies, which partly remedies the mat¬ 
ter, is sure to wear the temper of both mistress 
and maid. 

“ I suppose I might save from one to three hun¬ 
dred dollars a year by keeping a vigilant scrutiny 
over everything which goes on in my kitchen," 
said one of the most careful and capable of house¬ 
keepers to me. “ I tried it for years. It constantly 
chafed my own temper and my girls. It broke 
down my health. At last I gave up in despair. 
On the whole, it is cheaper to let the girl have her 
own way.” 

But, after all, the wonder is that these Irish girls 
are as competent, as faithful, as diligent as they 
are. They do manage to carry on the domestic 
machinery of our homes in a fashion—some with 
their hands, some with their brains. For it is no 
use denying there is a large amount of capacity, 
trained and untrained, in these Irish hands and 
heads. They land on our shores, coming from the 
cabins where they have lived, from the potatoe- 
fields in which many of them have worked, to do 
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the complicated and delicate work of our Ameri¬ 
can households. 

Skilled cooks, deft-handed chambermaids do 
not grow in a day. And the process of learning 
is trying enough to the unused hands and the 
sluggish brains; and every mistress who has had 
the training of a “ green Irish girl,” knows what 
the trial is, and in what a long patience she has to 
possess her soul. 

Yet, when all is said and done, I think the Irish 
girls’ aptness, considering her antecedents, is 
something quite wonderful. What capital cooks 
some of them make; what snowy bread, what de¬ 
licious coffee, what appetizing vegetables, what 
well-cooked meats have we all eaten at their 
hands! Let us be honest about it, and give them 
fair credit for good performance. 

I must admit that these Irish girls sometimes 
take the palm from my own countrywomen, 
’this lact has been “borne in upon me” with 
sufficient vividness during the last few years, for 
I have passed a great deal of time in a region^ 
where Irish service is nomadic and uncertain, and 
domestic “help” is largely supplied by young 
women from American households among the 
farming districts for miles around. 

Now, I had a profound belief that all American 
women were natural born cooks, that they took to 
all culinary preparations as ducks to water, as 
birds to air, boarding-school misses and fine 
ladies, of course, excepted. I supposed when one 
of my own countrywomen, brought up in a moun¬ 
tain farm-house, came to help my hostess bear the 
burdens which her hospitality imposed every 
summer, that the meals would alight in a state of 
absolute perfection, almost as in those medieval 
banquets which used to descend by some inge¬ 
nious machinery out of clouds overhead and reach 
their appointed places on the table, before the eyes 
of the admiring guests, as though all was done by 
magic. I had a general belief, too, that all the 
household machinery would run with that smooth¬ 
ness and perfection which Mrs. Stowe so charm¬ 
ingly describes, where a single girl does the work 
of a large femily with such noiseless ease and skill 
that one might well fancy a company of good 
fairies had been detailed to take the whole man¬ 
agement into their cunning fingers. The sweetest 
of bread, the goldenest of butter, the mealiest of 
potatoes—only these I fondly imagined were ever 
known on a New-England farm-house table. 

Well, I found the difference between my fancies 
and the reality was as great as that which ordina¬ 
rily exists between feet and fiction. 

But a single instance will serve to illustrate the 
general character of my experience in this regard. 

My friend had secured an American girl in a 
crisis of domestic affairs. It was mid-summer 
and she was about to give a family party under 
circu ms ta n ces which made the occasion more than 
an ordinary social ceremony. 

Relatives who had not met for years had made a 
Happy conjunction in the mountain town, and a 
goodly company of old and young were to assemble 
at a New-England tea-drinking under the cottage 
roof. 

Hurried and crowded with many conflicting 


duties, my friend was about making her own 
bread for the party, when the new girl kindly 
volunteered. 

44 Never mind the bread; I can make that my¬ 
self.” 

“But are you sure you can make it good?” 
asked the doubting lady of the house. 

44 Oh, yes’m; I’ve done it a great many times.” 

After some more questions and very positive 
asseverations on the girl’s part, my friend at last 
concluded to leave the matter in the girl’s hands. 

Weil, the guests assembled, the supper came off; 
the sandwiches were served. I will not say that 
bread was sour or soggy, but I think it was gene¬ 
rally regarded as a failure. 

This feet did not spoil the feast, of course, yet 
poor bread is never agreeable at your own table 
or your neighbors. 

I thought of many a Bridget whose light, sweet, 
snowy loaves would tempt any palate. After all, 
my countrywomen, though they were bred on 
New-England farms, in the midst of plenty, and 
trained in household work from their childhood, 
had not always the advantage over those who came 
from Irish cabins and took their first lessons in 
service under our roofs. 

I have found, too, in many an Irish girl, a kind¬ 
ness, a generosity of feeling, an instinctive deli¬ 
cacy which would have done honor to a fine lady. 
I know all the Hibernian faults. I have had my 
share of suffering from Irish carelessness, negli¬ 
gence, dullness and incapacity. 

Occasionally, I have found a girl false as water, 
or dishonest, but these are the exceptions in my 
own experience. 

How many hours of weariness and pain have 
been lightened, how many disinterested attentions, 
how much thoughtfulness and honest sympathy 
I have found at the bungling hands and kindly 
hearts of these Irish girls! 

And, remembering all this, I cannot choose but 
have a word to say in their fevor. I can never 
join in that wholesale condemnation of the race 
which one is often obliged to listen to. 

I will close this article with a little history of 
the affectionate fidelity of one Irish girl, and I can 
vouch for the entire truthfulness of the story, as I 
was on terms of personal intimacy with the house¬ 
hold where it happened. She came to it a half- 
trained, uncouth Irish girl. Her name was Catha¬ 
rine. She had the Celtic physiognomy, the broad, 
coarse features, and a large and by no means 
graceful figure. 

The fortunes of the femily did not, however, 
allow it to be festidious. It could not command 
the highest-priced service, and was content with 
moderate capacity and honesty. 

Catharine stayed on year after year, and became 
a kind of fixture in the femily. It was largely 
composed of young girls, and she was full of 
eager curiosity and interest in all their young 
hopes, ambitions and prospects. 

She had her own private estimate of the char¬ 
acter and bearing of the young gentlemen who 
visited the house, and these opinions were often 
wonderfully acute, considering that her opportu¬ 
nities for observation were limited to the few 
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moments during which she ushered the guest into fluence over kipa, and it was felt that her constant 
the small parlor, and went gayly off in search of presence and care would alone save him from 
the young ladies. habitual intemperance. 


It was a household where there was a constant 
strain to make both ends meet. Catharine en¬ 
tered with generous, wholesouledness into all its 
anxieties and wearing economies; and, Irish girl 
as she was, her sympathy and solicitude often re¬ 
lieved some worry of its sharpest sting. 

As time went on, Catharine gave indications of 
more than average ability. She could barely read 
when she came to the family. One and another of 
its members instructed her in the elementary 
English branches, and her proficiency was quite 
remarkable. She soon learned to write a fair hand, 
and her growing eagerness to read and study inter¬ 
fered seriously with her various duties as maid- 
of-all-work. 

As Catherine improved, she used to indulge in 
pretty projects of returning to Ireland and setting 
up an infhnt school in her old home. She was 
certain the lady in whose service she had lived in 
the mother country would encourage and assist 
her in this laudable undertaking. * 

But the wild little programme, like many a 
larger and grander one, was never carried out; 
yet it was a pleasant subject for Catharine to dilate 
on with the young girls when they went down to 
talk awhile in the quiet old kitchen, where they 
were always sure of a welcome. 

But Catharine’s “sluggish Celtic blood” was 
always in the way of her advancement. She was 
by no means one of the “ pretty Irish girls,” with 
bright eyes and glowing complexions. 

Her figure at the best was, as I said, clumsy, 
her gait heavy, and her lace rather homely than 
otherwise—the most which could be said for it 
being that it was an honest, kindly one. 

Despite the Irish clannishness, I believe that, as 
the years went on, the household w’hose servant 
she was grew dear almost as her own kin to 
Catharine. She knew and shared its sorrows and 
its joys, its griefs and hopes, its intimate family 
life. 

Not that Catharine was by any means an ideal 
servant. I suppose there are plenty of households 
whore they would have discharged her w r ith the 
first month of service. The wheels, so far as she 
had their management, run by no means always 
smoothly. She often wore to its last thread the 
patience of the gentlest and most forbearing of 
mistresses. Her work often lacked thoroughness, 
her habits diligence, and perhaps she sometimes 
forgot what is technically called “her precise 
place ” in the family economy, and was apt to de¬ 
liver her opinions with an abruptness and freedom 
hardly becoming her position ; but this last fault 
could be easily overlooked. And I heard one of 
the members of the family long afterward, when 
summing up Catharine’s merits and defects, con¬ 
clude the whole with: “ After all, she was proba¬ 
bly quite as good in her line of servant as we were 
in ours of mistress.” 

The time of separation came, as it comes for all 
human relations, at last. A brother of Catharine’s 
from the old world fell into more or less loose 
habits in the new one. His sister hat! a great in- 


A good situation opened in a hotel in the town 
where the brother was at work, and Catharine at 
last concluded to enter the new place. 

But it cost the warm Irish heart a terrible 
'wrench when the hour came for parting with 
those around whom so many tender fibres of 
habit and affection had gathered during these 
years. It seemed as though she could not tear 
herself away. 

I have heard Catharine’s mistress relate the 
touching story of that last interview. When it 
was all over with, as everybody posed, Catharine 
burst suddenly into the room, where the lady was 
quite alone, and her agony at the parting was 
almost like that with which we go away from the 
dead. 

It was not in this case a wild burst of Celtic 
emotion, soon over and forgotten. Catharine 
maintained for years a correspondence with the 
young girls of the household she had left, her re¬ 
ports being always favorable, and her fortunes 
seeming to prosper. 

At last she became urgently desirous of seeing 
her old friends, from whom she was separated by 
less than a hundred miles. She wrote with eager 
importunity for some of these to come to her, if 
they remained over but a single train. 

She was a favorite servant at the hotel, and she 
would ensure them every care and attention; and 
she added, with a kindly thought for the fhmily 
fortune, “ If they would only take a carriage and 
ride up to the house, she would gladly pay the 
hire for a sight of the faces of her young ladies.’* 

This last offer met with immense merriment in 
the family conclave. Catharine had shared the 
household makeshifts and economies, and had a 
sympathetic remembrance of them. But pre¬ 
tences and affectations were not in its line, and 
the younger members of the family had a world 
of fun among themselves, drawing a ludicrous 
picture, in which they figured conspicuously, driv¬ 
ing up in grand state to the hotel, and alighting 
amid a flourish of trumpets, and referring the 
driver to Catharine to pay the expenses of the 
play! 

It is not necessary to say that they decided not 
to “ keep up appearances ” on so flimsy a founda¬ 
tion ; although Catharine never had a suspicion of 
the merriment her honest offer had afforded her 
friends. 

The correspondence on both sides was kept up 
at rare intervals; and when Catharine at last, tired 
of her hotel-life, went into a private family, she 
duly forwarded her address in New York. 

Several years had passed, when the youngest of 
the household, a mere slip of a girl at the time 
Catharine lived with it, was in the city, and re¬ 
solved to hunt up the old servant, from whom she 
had not heard for a long time. She found, after a 
good deal of effort, Catharine's last mistress, an 
intelligent and kindly lady, of whom the girl her¬ 
self had spoken in warm terms. 

The young lady was greatly shocked to learn 
that Catharine's health and mind had fail<4<l W- 
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gether, and that she was then an inmate of an 
insane hospital, and the prospects of her ultimate 
recovery were very doubtful. 

There was nothing to be done but to accept the 
facts. Her last mistress still retained some kindly 
supervision over the girl, but the letters which she 
occasionally received, although they still bore 
traces of the old shrewd sense of Catharine, were 
sure to end in a vagueness and flightiness which 
afforded strong grounds for fearing that her shat¬ 
tered reason would never be restored. 

What was Catharine’s fate in the end, I am una¬ 
ble to say, but I have related, so far as I know it, 
the history of one warm-hearted Irish girl. 

I know of others who, at least, in faithfulness 
and native kindliness, resemble her; and with all 
my sympathy for the worries and trials of mis¬ 
tresses, I am sometimes, when I listen to their 
talk and denunciations, reminded of the man from 
the country encountered on the streets of the city 
by his friend, who inquired what errand brought 
him to town. 

“I am sent”—it is Emerson who tolls the 
story—“ I am sent,” said the man, in laconic re¬ 
ply, “ into the city to find an angel to do the cook¬ 
ing!” 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

THIRD SERIES.—No. 11. 

I SAID to the girls last fall, “ Now let us have 
some stockings knit this time on the machine, 
large, and knit out of white yarn that has been 
well boiled in soap-suds; and let us tell Becky if 
it is possible, and she can set her machine right, 
we will have them knit kind of loosely.” 

The yarn was boiled and the hose were made to 
please us everyway, but, would you believe it? 
when we came to put them on one frosty October 
morning, they were fulled up so we cannot wear 
them, and Cousin Sally’s little girls will get them 
after all our managing. 

There is an old saying something like this: 
“Don’t hallo until you are out of the woods.” 
Now, if I have halloed while I was yet in the 
woods, and told you women-readers that if you 
did so and so with your white yam hose they 
would not shrink nor fall up—well, you must be¬ 
lieve that I thought I was correct, though a longer 
experience proved my mistake. I prefer to do 
this part of the washing myself, but sometimes I 
was busy and let the girls do it, and I think they 
were not careful—perhaps let them lie in the suds 
too long, did not stretch them sufficiently and did 
not hang them where they would dry as soon as 
possible. 

Very much depends on the way and manner in 
which such washing is done. 

In some country—I forget what—the peasant- 
women are noted for doing work of this kind re¬ 
markably well, and they always dry their newly- 
washed hose on a thin board, or shingle, cut out 
into the size and shape desired. Their stockings 
never shrink and go out to do service among the 
little girls. 


Seems to me one’s big brothers, while sitting on 
the porch on a rainy day, would like to whittle out 
a lot of stocking-lasts from shingles. There could 
be a hole bored in the top of each last and a string 
put through, and they could be kept together in 
pairs, and on washing-day hung across the line to 
dry. I suggest this plan to those who may labor 
under the same difficulty we do. * 


I was in Dr. Bodkin’s office the other day, when 
a woman and her fifteen-years-old daughter came 
in. The daughter has been afflicted for years with 
sore mouth, little spots on her gums and in the 
roof of the mouth and under her tongue. At first 
the sore would be red, then yellow, and as long as 
it continued yellow, it was eating, and cankerous, 
and very annoying. No wash ever did any good; 
alum, tannin, borax, nothing until it had run its 
course of about nine days. 

I listened to hear what the .doctor would say. 
He said: “ Oh, it is little use to treat these sores 
the way it is commonly done. They are caused 
by acidity of the stomach, though people in gene¬ 
ral are not aware of it. Now’, I will give you a 
very simple prescription—a real old woman’s 
cure—instead of any drug or medicine. Take 
some dead coals out of your stove and pound 
them as fine as you can get them—in an iron mor¬ 
tar if convenient—then put the pulverized coal in 
a can or bottle away from the air, and give your 
daughter a tablespoonful three times a day imme¬ 
diately after eating, for three days. She can mix 
with a third of a teacupful of cold water and swal¬ 
low it easily. And twice a day give her a tea¬ 
spoonful of sulphur. The acidity of the stomach 
will be corrected, and these troublesome little 
cankerous sores will soon get well. Then she 
must be careful what she eats, and, in time, this 
prescription, with frequent bathing and plenty of 
exercise, will change her sallow complexion to 
rose and lily. This is a better cosmetic than any 
which are heralded in the papers, and is simple 
and effieaeious, while they are poisonous and 
hurtful.” 

I thought that was so sensible of the doctor, and 
my heart warmed toward the honest-hearted phy¬ 
sician as the mother returned her cadaverous little 
purse, unopened, to her pocket, and smiling her 
thanks, walked oif, while beside her the young 
daughter, grateful for the pleasant prescription 
and the probable results, walked like a princess of 
the royal blood. 

Speaking of a princess, reminds me of the one 
who called here early one frosty morning last 
week. She could not talk intelligibly ; they never 
do until they forget themselves or get angry; she 
stood inside the door and made gestures, and 
muttered queer noises, and handed me the inevit¬ 
able little printed slip that tells the sad tale of 
shipwreck, and disaster, and loss by fire and 
water, and of the large family, and the poor, help¬ 
less mother-in-law—everybody knows the story. 
It began, “ The bearer of this, Mrs. Collackly, is 
a poor sick widow;” but I thought I’d have a little 
fun and make the girls laugh, and I read in a dis¬ 
tinct voice, right before the woman, “ The bearer 
of this, Mrs. Colicky,” then I peeped over at her 
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but her rosy face and sparkling eyes never 
changed at all. 

The last quarter had just been paid out for 
stamps, and I told her, and said I was sorry. The 
chubby old princess sniffed unbelief, and her 
brown eyes looked so sparkling, and I so admire 
boauty, that involuntarily I said: “ Oh, you are a 
r<M pretty woman! Your cheeks are like roses, 
and your brown eyes are so winsome, and you 
look so healthy, that I can’t help admiring you !” 

She forgot herself, and she said: 44 Just you go 
out in the cold and walk lik6 I do, my lady, and 
you’ll be handsome, too. That’s what you need,” 
and she flung her big pack on her back and 
walked off as royally as a queen. Her step was 
firm, and light, and proud, and the swing of her 
faded old skirts was admirable ! 

Ha-ha! I scolded father gently a little while 
ago when I was oijt in the kitchen. I do not think 
he will take it to heart much, however, for he was 
laughing heartily when I came in here. I wanted 
to laugh, too, but waited till I was safely out of 
his sight. 

We were talking about peculiarities as heredi¬ 
tary in families. Ida said she would know one of 
Carters anywhere by the mole on the left cheek. 
I said I would recognize Sellinger blood anywhere 
by the strange droop of the eyelids. Lily said she 
would know a Wilson by the toes, that two of 
them were grown together on the right foot of 
every bom Wilson. Father said he would know 
a Wallace by the singular click in the voice— 
something that struck down like a little hammer 
and cut off articulation for an instant. 

That was my golden opportunity to have a little 
fun—half earnest—at the deacon’s expense, and I 
said I would recognize a Potts if I found him in 
my pie; not by the nose or mouth, nor the twinkle 
of the eye, but by an ugly fashion for which they 
are to blame—calling every man they know by 
his Christian name. I said if one of the Potts men 
were speaking of the governor he’d call him Billy, 
’cause it would appear so wise and familiar; or of 
Washington, he’d call him George or Geordy. 

Father got as red as a 'beet, and drew his bat 
down over his eyes, and I saw his broad shoul¬ 
ders shaking with laughter; but I walked off with 
dignity, and kept my face straight until I was out 
of his sight. 

Yesterday there was a sho^ver, and the wind 
veered round into the north and blew so cold that 
I suggested winter clothing, and my hint was acted 
upon. I think w T hen there is a sudden change 
from warm to cold, a woman should dress accord¬ 
ingly, at least while the weather remains cold. 
When it moderates, she can leave off the extra 
garments when she rises in the morning. There 
is no danger in changing one’s clothes if it is done 
at this time, and not much danger of catching cold 
if we dress according to the weather. Colds taken 
in the Ml are dangerous; one is made more liable 
then to take cold thereafter; it seems like a gate 
left open or a fence thrown down. I have always 
thought that women did not dress warmly enough 
in cold weather; that they neglected themselves 


to care for their families,' forgetting that they, the 
overworked, and perhaps jaded and broken and 
feeblest of all, needed the warm clothing and the 
woolly stockings far more than did the frolicsome, 
rosy, buoyant sons and daughters, so full of 
vivacity and vitality, and warm, rich, red blood, 
that they never really felt the cold blast that 
chilled the poor mother from head to foot. 

We wrote to a distant friend last fall, saying: 
44 You will receive a box about Thanksgiving: 
what shall be put in it for yourself? Let u» 
know.” 

The reply was: 44 You know best.” 

Yes, we knew what would be best for a pale, 
thin, woman living in a prairie home, where the 
relentless sweep of a pitiless wind was unbroken 
and almost unceasing. The first thing we thought 
of was two suits of merino underwear, costing only 
four dollars and a quarter. Other clothing was 
sent, but the two soft, warm, friendly merino 
suits seemed to eclipse all the rest, for every letter 
during that bleak winter was jubilant in their 
praise. 

We have talked and written so much about wo¬ 
men dressing warmly, and taking thought for 
themselves, that we feel ashamed to urge the 
merits of warm and abundant underclothing. 

Does any poor woman, with tears in her eyes, 
say: 44 Oh, Pipsey don’t know how many dear 
little backs we have to clothe and mouths we have 
to fill, or she wouldn’t talk that way.” 

O you poor dear! we must manage according to 
the limits of the family purse, must we? Well, 
presuming you are very poor, let us look around 
a little and see what we can substitute. It is the 
poor woman’s arms that get so cold in the chang- 
able winter weather, and her back between her 
shoulders; and then her breast needs extra pro¬ 
tection. Have you nowhere among your worn- 
out, cast-aside clothes the sleeves and waist of an 
old water-proof dress? Nearly everybody has; 
you know they take the skirt and put a hem about 
the frayed bottom, after taking out the front 
breadth, which is the worst worn, and that makes 
it into a petticoat. Now I’ll tell you what to do. 
I told one poor woman this, once in a strait, and 
she said it was an admirable plan. Just turn that 
wrong side out, with the soft flannel in, and wear 
it next to you; let the flannel be next the skin, 
and the usual garment outside of that, and be sure 
and make long sleeves to it. See, that makes 
three thicknesses now over your poor, blue, chilly 
arms and back; and then comes in a snug little 
garment that in yoitr case is indispensable, and it 
is cut out of flannel if you can afford it, and if not 
make it out of good, heavy, unbleached muslin. 
Cut it like a basque, sloped so as to be half-fitting, 
and let it extend down below the bands of your 
skirts. Put them on the outside of it, and you 
will be as snug as a mummy, and the searching 
winds won’t find one place to make cold and 
shivery. The sleeves of the new basque make 
four thicknesses over your arms, and then comes* 
the sleeves of the dress, or polonaise, or redingote, 
and they make six thicknesses, and that is none 
too many for such winters as last winter was. 
You will not chill every time you go out doors*. 
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or whenever the wind changes to the north-west 
and blows steadily. 

No poor woman need be ashamed to go to her 
more fortunate neighbor and tell her what she 
needs and ask her to look among the clothes in 
her closets and see what she can spare. And very 
frequently it would be better if she would ask her 
advice and let her plan and contrive for her. 

Not # one poor woman out of a dozen would think 
of the comfort there is in the little jackets, sleeve¬ 
less or with sleeves, that are worn in the winter, 
unless some one would tell her. She would be 
surprised to know that a remnant of goods, if pro¬ 
perly adjusted under patterns of the right size, 
would cut a jacket that would be warm, and nice, 
and neat, and, withal, hide the waist of a dress 
beginning to show the ravages of time. How 
often we hear people say, complainingly, of a 
poor widow: “ Why she has no knack at manag¬ 
ing, or planning, or getting along at all.” It is 
not the fault of the woman any more than is her 
red hair or pug nose—it was born with her, it is 
hers by inheritance—either her father or her 
mother gave her that easy, careless trait of char¬ 
acter, and she is to be pitied instead of blamed. 
You who know better should instruct her, you 
can give out of your fullness and never miss, and 
she will be assisted and benefited. 

At this season of the year, when the winds begin 
to chap, and fair complexions become rough, it is 
advisable to keep bran or oatmeal convenient and 
use it frequently. If bran, put some in a soft 
cloth and wet it in warm water and squeeze it 
until it will not drain, then rub it on the hands, 
face, neck and arms. It is very softening and 
agreeable, and makes the skin as soft and white 
as a baby’s. Oatmeal is pronounced to be better 
yet than bran. Wet it in warm water and let it 
stand until it is sticky or gelatinous, and then 
wash thoroughly in it. Use it as you wopld soap¬ 
suds, and you will be delighted with the result. 
After using bran or oatmeal, wash in tepid water. 

Instead of washing with soap on Sabbath morn¬ 
ing, let it be done the afternoon or evening pre¬ 
vious, when you have plenty of leisure. It is this 
thorough ablution preceding one’s going out that 
is so damaging to the complexion. That is why 
one becomes red, or brown, or freckled, and why 
the skin grows rough and cracks easily. Just 
here an innocent cosmetic suggests itself, and we 
place the pen ready to write it, and we shake our 
head and say it might lead to worse; perhaps 
some one woman would be led into temptation 
through our words, and next to downright sin, 
do we abominate cosmetics. They make lies and 
liars, and we will in no case sanction their use. 
Painted, powdered faces! In spite of all we can 
do, we think of souls painted, and enamelled, and 
powdered; souls that should go up to the Judg¬ 
ment wearing only honesty and integrity. 

I wonder if good people ever think when they 
are talking to children how silly they are not to 
simplify their language, especially when dwelling 
on religious subjects. A lady told me once that, 
when she was little, her father was anxious that 


she should become converted at an early age, and 
he told her not to forget to ask the Lord, to take 
away her heart of stone and give her a heart of 
flesh. The poor child! She could not understand 
how the exchange could be made without hurting 
her; and she said when she did pray that way, it 
was with a hope all the time that things would re¬ 
main as they were—comfortable. She said she 
frequently pressed over the region of the heart 
with her hand, and imagined that bumping stone 
doing duty day after day with a surprising prompt¬ 
ness. 

Now, how much better if the father said: “ Jesus 
loves little children, and when He was a poor man 
in this world He took them in His arms and loved 
them and talked to them, and He wants them to 
love Him, and when, after death, they go to live 
in that lovely land where He is, He will be glad 
to see them and have them near Him.” 

Something like that would have been better. 

Oh, these things should be made plain and sim¬ 
ple, and brought in range with the child’s capacity 
for comprehending. 

A very pious lady was conversing regretfully 
on this same subject once, in my hearing. She 
had heard a minister talk about bread cast upon 
the waters, and, one time, when she was about a 
dozen years of age, in company with a little friend, 
she was returning from a visit to an aunt. Auntie 
was over-kind, and gave the little girl some bis¬ 
cuit to carry home in her apron, but it was grow¬ 
ing late and the way was long and the biscuit be¬ 
gan to be burdensome. While they were crossing 
a swift little brook the child stopped, a new and 
bright idea had come to her-, and she said: 4 ‘ I’ve 
thought of it nowl don’t you know the Bible says, 
4 Cast thy bread upon the waters and it shall return 
unto thee after many days,’ now I am going to 
throw this in the water, and then, some of these 
days, it will oome back to us. This is not bread, 
it is biscuit—better than bread—so, very likely, 
when it does come back, it’ll be sweet-cake. I 
shouldn’t wonder!” 

No wonder young people shrink from the sub¬ 
ject of religion; the old, old story is always draped 
in gloom, and so many people shun it in their 
families with the same chill that they would ap¬ 
proach a coffin or an open grave. 

The words regeneration, and salvation, and 
sanctification, and &ith, and grace, have no mean¬ 
ing—are as sealed books to so many people. Why 
I, woman that I am, don’t understand half the 
terms that our preachers use, and my thoughts, 
in spite of me, will go a-wandering away to the 
woods among the shadowy places, and will seek 
out mossy nooks, and, before I am aware of it, I 
will be smiling and having a good time. I often 
think, if the truth were known, people would 
comprehend and appreciate simple sermohs, and 
more talks from the pulpit about this daily life of 
ours, with all its multiplicity of cares, and sor¬ 
rows, and struggles with temptations that beset us 
on every hand. 

But people are ashamed to say that they do not 
understand, they want to appear wise and learned. 

It is very common, in our church at least, to 
hear the old deacons say at the church door, as 
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they shake hands with each other, in a limp, 
mechanical way: “ Yon was a very good doctrinal 
sarmon or, “ He’s all right on the p’ints o’ doc¬ 
trine, fur’s I can see;” or, “R’aly, none o’ the 
other persuasion can hole a candle to Brother 
Busby—he’s a good match fur the best of ’em.” 
Positively, I do not believe that half our members 
know the meaning of the big words Brother 
Busby uses. And when he brings in a phrase in 
Latin, the old fellows like Brother Van Doodle 
and the old brother who likes Newton’s grease— 
you remember him—they look at each other ap¬ 
provingly, as much as to say, “Did you ever!” 
And the responsive glance says, “ No I never !” 

I don’t want to complain. I’m a member in 
good standing in the reg’lar Baptist church, but I 
must protest against this high-flown style of 
preaching. What do you say, my good sisters ? 
Instead of hearing all the particulars about the 
disputed genealogy of Melchisidec, wouldn’t you 
rather hear your pastor dwell more on the love of 
Christ, on the beautiful character of Christ, and 
tell us again and again that He was a Man of Sor¬ 
rows and acquainted with grief, and that He 
had infirmities like ours, but was without sin ? 
Wouldn’t we rather hear encouraging words, and 
hopeful and helpful; and suggestions that would 
aid us in bearing the little trials and annoyances 
of every day—sweet counsel as to how we could 


curb our tempers, and kqep back the stinging re¬ 
buke, and strengthen and build up and make 
beautiful a Christian character? Don’t you like 
to have thoughts to carry home with you from 
church, to think about and ponder over during 
the week, when your hands are full of work? I 
know you do. 

Now this little talk does not mean that you are 
to be dissatisfied with your preacher, and find 
fault, and become captious and ill-disposed. Not 
a bit of it. Every one’s pastor says good things, 
and enough for us to think about and put in prac¬ 
tice. We were only telling that we liked to hear 
good things that we could comprehend. 

Oh, the world is full of hungry hearts, lonely, 
and misconstrued, and suffering; yet the eye 
flashes, and the lip curls, and the voice thrills like 
music, and we daily pass them by, little dreaming 
of the woe within. They make no sign, they utter 
no complaint, they speak no word of blame—they 
hide it all. Alas, alas! but God who is over us 
sees and hears and takes note of all. 

O eager eyes which gaze afar! 

O arms which clasp the empty air! 

Not all unmarked your sorrows are. 

Not all unpitied your despair. 

Smile, patient lips, so proudly dumb. 

When life’s frail tent at last is furled. 

Your glorious recompense shall come, 

O hearts that hunger through the world ! 


Jjldijiutts 


A JOY THAT NEVER GROWS OLD. 

BY B. C. 

M ANY look forward to the time of old age 
as a season of weariness, in which life 
will have few pleasures, because the 
capacity for enjoying them will be so greatly im¬ 
paired. Social intercourse will have few charms 
for one whose dull ear can catch but half the words 
spoken. Travel will be a source of but little plea¬ 
sure, when “fears are in the way,” and “the 
grasshopper is a burden.” And so of all the en¬ 
joyments that come to us chiefly through the 
senses. 

But there is a luxury one may enjoy even down 
to the very verge of life’s sloping hill-side. It 
never palls on the taste, and we never grow too 
old to appreciate it. It is the joy that springs from 
acts of benevolence. The heart that has learned 
to give according as God has prospered it, will 
find the joys that spring from it to be an ever 
deepening and widening river of delight. It can¬ 
not fail, for it springs from the throne of eternal 
love. Not only will the capacity for enjoying in¬ 
crease, but the ability to exercise it will be also 
enlarged. “ He giveth grace for grace.” I do not 
know of any so sure provision for old age as to 
have invested largely in this bank of the Lord as 
one passes along through life. 

“ I have no one to make a Christmas for,” said 
an old lady, regretfully, as she thought of the scat¬ 
tered household that had once been gathered under 



her roof. No doubt the thought was saddening, 
but a little effort with her ample resources wouM 
have made many poor hearts around her dance for 
joy on Christmas morning, and would have 
brought a flood of reflected light into her own 
bosom. . In a world so in need of cheer and help, 
we need never sigh for work to do, nor pine for a 
source of unalloyed joy suited for every age and 
place. _ 


THE SPIRITUAL 


W HAT is this spiritual which discards em¬ 
pires and philosophies? What is this 
spiritual, within which lies the kingdom 
of God ? The spiritual is that in which the soul 
or spirit is chief actor and possessor. When one 
hates sin and loves holiness, he is within the con¬ 
fines of the spiritual. The child, the beggar, the 
slave, the statesman, the king may do this, and 
here they are one. When tears of deep penitence 
fall over sins committed, the mortal who sheds 
these tears is standing in the spiritual land. When 
the heart accepts of Christ as its complete Saviour, 
then that heart is moving only amid the spiritual, 
for child and king, simplicity and learning, are 
one here, because the realm is not of intellect but 
of soul. And when beyond the cross and the 
grave the soul looks still forward and sees Heaven, 
and loves it as Bunyan saw and loved it, this, too, 
is spirituality. In these states of soul lies the 
great invisible church of God, the only church 
triumphant. It is invisible, because man cannot 
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detect the beginning or pud of its creed; cannot 
see its vestments, nor hear its loud debates, nor 
find its outward self-righteousness, nor hear it 
saying, “ I am holier than thou.” It is all within, 
like the happiness of the heart, which no one can 
transfer or express. The external visible church 
is valuable as a chariot that may carry man from 
the earthly to the heavenly shore: Elijah’s horse¬ 
men, but not his Heaven. 

As the world advances, this spiritual will dis¬ 
entangle itself from state, and from metaphysics, 
and from ritualism and sectarianism, and will rise 
the better toward Heaven because of its release 
from weights and bondage. 

Professor Swing. 
—•--—r 

SABBATH REST. 

BY M. L. RICKER. 

H, sacred rest from every worldly care!— 
When to the Rock’s cool shadow we may 
flee, 

And casting down our heavy burdens there, 

Take heart again, through thy sweet ministry. 

Through many troubled ways we walk forlorn, 
Footsore and faint, with faltering steps, and 
slow; 

Our hands are torn and wounded by the thorns 
That hedge our pathway, wheresoe’er we go. 

So oft our faith grows dim—we are so weak— 

In daily contact with the busy throng. 

So oft in whitening harvest-fields we seek 
For idle ease where earnest deeds belong. 


But with the dawning of the Sabbath morn, 
Gentle and still—as from an angel’s wings— 

Descends the power that with the day is born, 
Which gives new strength to bear life’s many 
stings. 

While mingled with the chiming of the bells, 

We hear the promise of His gracious word 

Joyfully through their deep-toned music swells, 
The eternal glory of the risen Lord. 

Soft breezes wafted from the crystal sea, 

Fan our hot brows, and cool the fevered brain; 

Our ears are gladdened by the melody 
Of distant harpers on the heavenly plain. 

Afar, beyond life’s tumult and its whirl, 

Celestial visions greet our longing sight, 

The walls of jasper and the gates of pearl 
That guard the city where there comes no night. 

*By quiet waters in the pastures green, 

We see loved forms we’ve mourned for many 
years, 

With faces glorified and eyes serene, 

From which God’s hand has wiped away all 
tears. 

Over us bending from the streets of gold, 

Their yearning glances watch our pathway still; 

Their tender hands reach downward to our hold, 
While love’s sw r eet benedictions through us 
thrill, 

Helping us onward to that brighter shore, 

Where flowers unfading bloom in fairest bowers, 

Where we shall toil, and strive, and sin no more, 
And God’s eternal Sabbaths shall be ours. 






DISCIPLINE OF CHILDREN. 

C URIOSITY is one of the first, and most 
troublesome characteristics manifested by a 
young child, and yet he would be an idiot if 
it were not for this particular trait. It is this 
quality of its brain that makes it hunger for know¬ 
ledge, and it should be given as patiently, con¬ 
tinuously and judiciously as necessary food. 
Mothers sometimes appear to be unconscious of 
the fact that the child is a strange visitor to an un¬ 
known country, and that its exploring propensities 
crave gratification, and cannot be resisted by the 
child itself. The child cannot comprehend why it 
should not gratify its eyes and also its hands—the 
two senses of vision and touch, always go, neces¬ 
sarily, together, with children. Of course it does 
not reason with itself and say, what I see does not 
convey to me its consistency. I only recognize by 
my vision that it has size, form and color; but the 
child instinctively proceeds to find out that which 
it wishes to know by feeling the thing that inte¬ 
rests it. 

“Meddling” is one of the habits which some 
young mothers especially abhor in their children; 
but if they only pause to consider that this some¬ 


times inconvenient and not unfrequently destruc¬ 
tive habit is the real basis of the greatest successes 
in science, philosophy and art, they would guide, 
and increase, rather than thwart the keen interest 
that the little strangers manifest in their small, 
but to them, mysterious world. If a child carries 
his curiosity too far and too unpleasantly, and re¬ 
fuses to submit to control in his pursuits, the 
vicious habit of slapping his hands and hurting 
his body to punish a condition of his mind, is too 
foolish and undignified a process for a sensible 
woman to adopt. Of course there must be some 
room in every house, or some space outside of it, 
where the child can be, at least for a time, entirely 
harmless, and he should be made to comprehend 
that he has gone beyond the proper limits of liberty 
by being instantly removed from his late realm of 
misohief. A few banishments of this sort will 
establish in his mind the idea of proper limitations 
to his investigating tendencies. 

A positive refusal to obey a comprehended re¬ 
quest—and a command should rarely if ever be 
given to either a little child or one that is fully 
grown—should be followed by a similar banish¬ 
ment from the social circle. Solitude, where there 
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is no fear, though the company of a silent com¬ 
panion should be secured when the pernicious 
idea of indefinite dread has been established in the 
mind of the child, is the safest and surest of sub¬ 
jugating processes. The term of banishment 
should only continue while the spirit of disobedi¬ 
ence lasts, or as an adequate punishment for an 
improper act. 

Limitations of the child’s food is another bar¬ 
baric infliction. It is injurious to its health, and 
sometimes it is positively dangerous; but the 
withdrawal of luxuries, and the substitution of a 
strictly plain diet, is certain to bring the young 
criminal to a willingness to return to the pleasant 
atmosphere and the attractive conditions of the 
domestic circle. He soon prefers the restraints 
that properly belong to a well-regulated house¬ 
hold. 

We have known of children who preferred to 
remain in banishment for days rather than com¬ 
ply with the laws and regulations that should 
govern small people, but the salutary effect was 
finally deep in proportion to the time required to 
bring about entire submission. Of course all this 
process is one of utmost pain to a fond mother, 
but it does not involve the loss of personal respect 
in the child. It is only an opportunity for reflec¬ 
tion, and when his mind has had sufficient time 
and experience, he weighs the value of his liberty 
with obedience against retirement and self-denial, 
and generally makes up his mind permanently; 
therefore his troubles about that especial sin are 
usually ended forever. 

Of course other causes and occasions for in¬ 
subordination occur, and perhaps there may be 
many varieties to this particular child’s disobedi¬ 
ence, and each one may require the same con¬ 
straint and solitude, but it is an unfailing dis¬ 
cipline, if the spirit which directs the infliction 
and carries out the sentence “ be lofty, sorrowful 


and just.” Sometimes the deprivations of cus¬ 
tomary pleasures are chosen as a means of dis¬ 
cipline, but they should be rare indeed. The days 
of our youth live on in our memories, and the 
pleasant spirit that surrounded them follows and 
controls many a man’s conduct in after life; and 
therefore we would take away as little as possible 
of the sunshine of happiness which home delights 
to pour over the head of the little child.— Metro¬ 
politan. 


THANKS. 

ILL “Grandma” and Mrs. “M. O John¬ 
son” of the July Home, and Celia Sand- 
ford of the September number, please 
accept my most earnest thanks for their kindly 
answers to my “Queries?” They have helped 
me. I would like to take them by the hand, and 
face to face tell them how much. That may never 
be here. But in the “ great hereafter,” I think I 
shall know them and love them, too. Because 
they had sympathy with, and help and cheer for 
me, I hope I may be a better mother and Christian 
woman. Vara. 


I F a child wants a light to go to sleep by, give it 
one. The sort of Spartan firmness which walks 
off and takes away the candle, and shuts all the 
doors between the household cheer and warmth 
and the pleasant stir of evening mirth, and leaves 
a little son or daughter to hide its head under the 
bedclothes, and get to sleep as best it can, is not at 
all admirable. Not that the mother means to be 
cruel, when she tries this or that hardening pro¬ 
cess, and treats human nature as if it were clay, to 
be moulded into any shape she may please. 
Probably she has no idea of the injury and suffer¬ 
ing she causes, or perhaps her heart aches; but 
she perseveres, thinking she is doing right. 



Jimp *t& ®irf$ 


A MODEL PAPA.* 


BT OLIVE THORNE. 


S OLOMON sends us to the ant to learn, and I 
don’t see why we should not take lessons 
from other little creatures in the world. 
There’s a modest little fellow in the sea now, 
who sets a most beautiful example of paternal 
affection and care, yet I never heard that he was 
set up as a model. To be sure he’s never more 
than four inches high, but that is sixteen times as 
high as an ant, and virtue does not depend on 
size, either. 

The name of this interesting creature—the sci¬ 
entific name, I mean—is Hippocampus, but he is 
better known out of the books by the name of Sea 
Horse; and doubtless most of you have seen dried 
up specimens of the family in museums, or in 
private collections of sea wonders. 

His wife—well, we won’t say much about his 


* From Christian Union. 


wife, for she isn’t a model by any means. In fact 
she shirks all the time-honored duties belonging 
to a mother, hands the young family over to their 
father, and swims off to have a good time in the 
world. 

Papa Hippo seems not at all troubled or cast 
down by the unnatural behavior of the mother. 
To tell the truth, he prefers to attend to the babies, 
and is very nicely adapted to the work. Indeed! 
I don’t suppose he would allow the mother to 
interfere in his nursery arrangements if she 
wished. What do you suppose he does with all 
the eggs he has charge of? He has no nest, nor 
house of any kind, and there are a thousand or 
two of them—for fishes, you know, never do these 
things by halves. Well, he has no trouble, for 
nature has provided him with a pocket, thickly 
lined with fat, and into that convenient nursery 
he receives the family, and there they stay- 
nourished, as some naturalists think, by "his fat- 
till they are big enough to look out for them- 
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selves. Thero! isn't that an example for the 
world ? 

And that is not all. Ordinary parents of the lish 
family eat the eggs and little ones, not only of 
their neighbors, but of their own family, while 
this admirable little papa of four inches high never 
was known, however hungry, to even so much as 
taste one of his own children. That is a 
very rare virtue, I can assure you—in fish 
life. 

When this self-denying father thinks the 
little ones are big enough to take care of 
themselves, he starts them in life by bend 
ing his tail around like a hook, pressing it 
against the bottom of the pocket, and just 
coolly shoving them out to take their 
chances in a cold, wet world. 

This very unusual care for the little one*- 
is not the only strange thing about the Sea 
Horse. His looks are as strange as his 
manners. He has the droll fashion, as 
somebody says, of living inside instead of 
outside of his bones. So he looks as though 
dressed in a suit of mail. His bones are 
not ghostly-looking white things, like the 
bones of those who carry them inside—they 
are of a soft gray color, ornamented with 
dainty carving. 

He receives his name from the shape of 
his head, which is comically like that of a 
horse, and is always carried partly erect in 
the water. He has a fin on his back, which looks 
like a beautiful fan tipped with yellow, and is of 
course a graceful ornament. His eyes are the 
color of gold, with an edge of blue, and are not 
slavish twins, as most eyes are, looking the same 
way. On the contrary, they are entirely independ¬ 
ent of each other, so that he can look two ways at 
once. 

The favorite attitude of this little oddity is hold¬ 
ing on to a weed with his tail, from which position 
he can dart on his food as he gets sight of it— 
either worm, fish egg, or some such delicacy. He 
has side fins, by means of which he can swim, 
always standing up, as you may say, in the water. 
But he is not a great swimmer; he prefers to rest 
holding on to a weed, as I said. 

Perhaps his tail is the most curious thing about 
him. It is four-sided, like a square file, and is 
covered with scales, like the rest of his body. It 
is long and prehensile, like the tails of some 
monkeys; and to hold on to something seems to 
be the delight of his life. If two of them meet in 
the water, they are sure to grab each other by the 
tail. Even tiny atoms of Sea Horses-sea colts, 
you might call them-with tails no bigger than a 
bit of thread, will seize each other, and hold on 
for dear life, never giving up till tired out. 

Little was known about the Sea Horse till a 
naturalist Rev. Samuel Lockwood—kept several 
in an aquarium, and, by closely watching them, 
found out their w r onderfhl ways. 

Fishes generally have little trouble with their 
babies; they just put the eggs into some place that 
they fancy is safe, and leave them to their fate. 
But there’s another little fellow living in the water 
who is as fussy about his young family as any 


land creature in the world. It is the Stickleback, 
and he goes so far as to build a nest. He not only 
takes care of the eggs, and fights every fish, big 
or little, that dares to come near, but he drives 
away the very mother of the babies, fighting her 
in the most disgraceful way, if she insists on 
taking an interest in the family. In fact, he i*» 


one of the most fidgety, quarrelsome little wretches 
you ever heard of, quite unlike the dignified Sea 
Horse. 

When the babies are big enough to get about, 
he rules them with a rod of iron, swims after 
them, and brings them home in his mouth—thou¬ 
sands of them there are, too. 

There’s some excuse for all this care, .for Stickle¬ 
back babies are very nice to eat, and every fish 
bigger than themselves is sure to be an enemy. 


Moral courage efiables young men to wear old 
gloves, hat and coat till they can honestly afford 
another. It requires an effort, but it will have a 
good result. Men schooled in such deeds of hero¬ 
ism will refuse to endorse bad bills, will not vote 
for scamps, nor make obeisance to scoundrels who 
give lavishly what they have made lawlessly, nor 
take with pride the hand of a villain, however 
exalted. 

“ I expect,*’ said a worthy Quaker, “ to pass 
through this world but once. If, therefore, there 
be any kindness I can show, or anything I can do 
for my fellow-men, let me do it now. Let me not 
neglect or defer it, for I shall not pass this way 
again.” 

Of what good is it to learn ? That we may be¬ 
come modest; that we may occupy life with some¬ 
thing better than those things to which our vanity 
prompts .us; that we may make ourselves of some 
little use to our fellows, without exacting grati¬ 
tude from them. 

Riches profit not in the day of wrath; but a 
consciousness of well-doing will refresh our souls 
even under the very pangs of death. 



THE SEA HORSE 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 

BY CHATTY BROOKS. 

SECOND SERIES.—No. 11. 
ATURDAY.—Elsie Mayland’s mother was 
passing through Millwood in the cars and 
stopped oft* to visit her daughter. We all 
liked her very much. One day, while she was 
here, as we all sat at table talking after dinner— 
that is one of our times for visiting—she told us 
an incident that we will always remember. 

We had been speaking on the subject of kind 
words, was how the little narrative came in so 
opportunely. One of the girls happened to say 
that she had not felt quite right in her mind 
since her return in September, because of parting 
from one of her brothers in anger when she left 
home. 

“Oh, my dear girl, what a pity!” said Mrs. 
Mayland. 

Then she told the incident. A lady living be¬ 
side her in her village home, one day at dinner, 
complained to her husband about a new shawl 
that she needed or wanted. He told her his salary 
would not possibly admit of such luxuries, but as 
soon as he could afford it she should have it. She 
remonstrated, and he answered her kindly and 
told her he was troubled about financial matters 
and wished if she could say nothing to cheer and 
encourage him, that she would not speak at all. 
This only angered her and she called him nig¬ 
gardly, and mean, and miserly, and said if she 
had known his true character she never would 
have married him. His face grew deadly pale, 
but he made no reply. When he rose to leave, 
instead of the usual good-bye kiss she sat with 
her back to him and sulked and sobbed. 

After he was gone, she regretted most deeply 
her unkind words. His pale, sad face haunted 
her, and the, mournful voice in which he had re¬ 
plied to her demand followed her wherever she 
went. 

She resolved to beg forgiveness for her words 
when he came home to tea, but before that time 
arrived, his mangled body was carried home on a 
shutter. A scaffold had fallen while he was pass¬ 
ing under it, and his life went out instantly, and 
the wife who had wronged him past recall was 
left worse than widowed, and more than sorrow¬ 
ing all through the rest of her stricken days and 
niehts. 

No pen can describe her grief, no words portray 
her sorrow. 

Then she related another instance of a couple 
who loved each other, but, not realizing the mag¬ 
nitude of the fault, they frequently became angry 
and did not speak for days. During on6 of these 
sulking spells, the husband took sick; neither 
supposed it was serious, and neither spoke, and 
the malady was fatal, and soon the husband was 
past speaking or even recognizincr his wife’s face, 
and then her speech was vain babble, for it fell on 


i deaf ears, and eyes dimmed by the film of death 
beheld not her agony of remorse. 

Josephine said our little circle around the din¬ 
ner-table reminded her of Longfellow’s “ Wayside 
Inn,” because each one had a tale to tell. 

And then I told my story, with Kitten Kamahan 
curled up in my lap and Tudie and Midget cud¬ 
dled down beside me, feeling of my hands; my 
nestlings! 

I knew a young lady who had been away from 
home attending a boarding-school, and who re¬ 
turned to her home, feeling as though she were 
something better than the rest of the family. She 
was dissatisfied, and proud, and hated all the old 
family customs and habits, and w as all the time 
wishing that her surroundings were the same as 
they had been at the seminary. She was particu¬ 
larly ashamed of her father and brothers, who 
were men of good sense, though lacking the cul¬ 
ture that could hardly come to them in their quiet 
country home. 

One day, a carriage drove up and two of her 
acquaintances from the seminary called to spend 
the afternoon and stay for tea. 

Her parents were away from home and her 
brothers were ploughing at some distance from 
the house. How to manage she did not know. 
She wanted her brothers should not be seen by 
the ladies, she was ashamed of the noble, frank, 
sunburnt, bashful boys, and she arranged that 
when they came to the house they were to sneak 
in at a back door and go up-stairs and keep quiet 
until the ladies were gone. That w'as the best plan 
she could think of. 

The brothers worked unusually late that even¬ 
ing that they might finish the field, and when she 
saw them turn out and water the horses at the 
brook, she ran round by a back way and met 
them, and told them, without any shame or hesi¬ 
tancy, that some ladies were there for tea, and they 
were so nice and cultivated, and were used to 
seeing such fine gentlemen that because they were 
dressed in dirty, dusty cotton clothes, and were so 
sunburnt, that maybe the ladies would make fun 
of them; and that, as they were her brothers, they 
had better keep out of sight a little. She told 
them they could tip-toe softly up-stairs and stay 
there until the company had gone. 

Now, the eldest brother was almost sick, but he 
had been so anxious to finish the field that he had 
kept up as long as possible. 

Poor boy! he was worth a seminary fiill of such 
giggling, silly girls as those, whose laughter fell 
upon his ears as he lay on the floor with blood¬ 
shot eyes, and aching limbs, and quickened pulse. 
For the sake of his father and mother and sisters 
had he given up all high hopes, and aspirations, 
and the aims of his childhood, because they 
needed him and could not spare his strong arm 
and unselfish heart. 

He was stung, and mortified, and humiliated 
with the words of his sister; the poor, silly girl 
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who was ashamed of her eldest brother and would 
drive him aside, like a dog, for the sake of these 
comparative strangers; silly, twaddling girls. 

After they had gone, the brothers were called 
down to partake of the unappetizing remains of a 
cold supper. The eldest seemed half asleep when 
called, and as he rose and sat up, and looked 
around him, he was dazed, and lay down again. 

The impatient voice of the sister called louder, 
but no answer greeted her. 

The younger brother was at table, and looking 
up sullenly he said: 44 Charlie’s not well.” 

44 Oh, I know how sick he is,” she replied; 44 he 
is only angry because he did not get to see those 
ladies, and I shall not call him again,” and she 
went about her household duties with heightened 
color and springier step, thinking how all the 
country girls would envy her because city ladies 
had taken tea with her, and had invited her to 
visit them. 

The parents came home at bed-time, and the 
mother missed her noble boy and inquired for 
him. With elated spirits the daughter gave her 
version of the story; but with a pained counte 
nance the mother sought the low, close chamber, 
and found her son very ill. At midnight he was 
raving in delirium. He said iij a half Whisper, 
while he clung to his mother with burning hands: 
“She said I must creep in softly, so the ladies 
would not see me in my old clothes. I am afraid 
they will see me, and then Sade will be so 
ashabied. She often says she is ashamed of us. 
Listen, mother! do you hear them laugh ? How 
silly it sounds! Dear mother, are you ashamed of 
your poor boy ? I would have been a good scholar, 
and have been in college by this time, only I could 
not leave father and the rest of you to manage 
alone; you all needed my strong arm. It cost me 
many silent tears to give up my plans and see my 
youth pass by undeveloped. Dear mother, are 
you ashamed of me?” 

He wept and laughed alternately in the fever of 
delirium. A physician came, and pronounced the 
disease typhoid fever; said it had been long com¬ 
ing, and slowly fastening itself in his system. 

For two weeks the fever preyed upon the 
stricken boy, and the physician shook his head 
hopelessly. He said there had been a sudden 
shock to the whole nervous system. The family 
knew what the shock was, but they did not even 
glance at each other. 

The giggle of the visitors haunted him days and 
nights; their affected pronunciation and silly 
twaddle had so burned itself into his brain that it 
remained there aU the time. He never rallied 
from the severe attack. The rage of the fever was 
never allayed, and his piteous cry of, “Sade’s 
ashamed of me! Do you love me, mother? Oh, 

1 wish they would go away!” never left that 
chamber until the poor, unselfish, injured bov 
found rest in death. 

His sister was changed from that hour. We 
bope that the beautiftil aspirations of the dear lad’s 
boyhood were more than realized in the blessed 
change that came when he laid aside mortality 
and the common clothing of the perishable body 
and put on immortality, and the robes that are 


pure and undetlled, and a-gleam with a glory 
which no eye hath seen outside the shining por¬ 
tals of Heaven, 


FROM MY WINDOW. 

BY LICHEN. 

T HE crimson, and brown, and gold are paling, 
and the time of the 44 sere and yellow leaf” 
fast approaches. Again the golden rod blos¬ 
soms on the hills, and the brook murmurs softly 
as it wanders amongst the willows, or ripples over 
the pebbles in some rocky glen. The scarlet 
berries cluster thickly over the vines which wind 
their slender arms around the forest oaks; the 
leaves lie in a rich mosaic over the ground be¬ 
neath the forest trees, where the squirrels are 
gathering their winter hoard of nuts. 44 Passing 
away” is written on all the beauty which yet 
lingers with us, and it makes us sad in the midst 
of its loveliness. The mocking-bird’s song is 
seldom heard now, and only a few late Ml flowers 
adorn the gardens. But the sweet violets and 
scarlet salvia bloom in the window-sill, to brighten 
the occasional gloomy day, and Roy and Jessie 
gather choice grasses, and mosses, and bright- 
colored leaves for winter bouquets and hanging- 
baskets. From my window I watch the gradual 
changes, day by day, and the thoughts which 
come are so many, that I want to share them with 
others. 

It is the time for the gathering in of the harvest 
again, and the question, 44 Where hast thou gleaned 
to-day?” comes back, as it ought to us all, steadily, 
persistently, forcing us to look into our lives, to 
study our actions and motives, to think what seed 
we have been sowing, and what we are gleaning 
in return. 

There is so much diversity in the 44 work and 
the reward” of thofce toiling side by side in the 
world’s great harvest-field. And perhaps the All- 
seeing one judges very differently from what the 
most of mankind do in such matters. Some, who 
seem to lookers-on to have done very little, may 
have earned the praise bestowed by our Lord on 
the poor widow with her two mites. There is one 
class of my sisters whom I so often think of with 
sympathy, as those most worthy of honor and 
encouragement. I know there are earnest, self- 
abnegating women, with broad spheres of labor 
lying around them, who have done noble, telling 
work in the cause of humanity, and whose names 
are loved and honored everywhere that the story 
of it has spread. There are others who, in the 
community where they live, are ever employed in 
deeds of love and charity toward those who need 
such ministrations from stranger hands. But 
there are many more who, struggling along in a 
narrow way, bounded by wearying daily duties, 
that leave little margin fof anything else, look out 
upon the labors of these others, and sigh to think 
that there is so little that they can do, and almost 
feel sometimes that they do no real good in the 
world, though they would gladly help their fellow- 
travellers on the road. 

These are the ones whom I mean—patient, humble 
women sometimes, who never think that what 
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they do is anything of consequence, but who in 
their own homes, where the world sees not nor 
hears of them, are often devoting their lives to as 
noble, self-sacrificing work as that of those whose 
good deeds have made them famous. Then while 
we treasure the name of Florence Nightingale as 
a sacred one, and love and revere Elizabeth Fry, 
and give due honor to many others whose large 
humanity has blessed so many suffering ones, let 
us not forget those unknown ones who sometimes 
faint by the wayside, for lack of the appreciative 
word from those nearest and dearest ones, in 
whose service their entire energies are spent. To 
such, however, the divine commendation, “she 
hath done what she could,” should be a sweet 
consolation; for these women will do what they 
can, whenever they see an opportunity, however 
small. And who knows how such work will be 
weighed, in a balance that has truer weights than 
our earthly ones ? 

Reader, where hast thou gleaned to-day? and 
art thou satisfied with thy gleanings? Has thy 
year’s harvest yielded wholesome grain and sweet 
fruits? Have the flowers thou hast planted, or 
nurtured, repaid thee with bloom and fragrance ? 
Are any weeds rooted out that threatened to crowd 
and choke more valuable plants? Have the ten¬ 
der vines been nourished and trained so as to 
make them more beautiful and luxuriant? What 
an eventful year it has been to many within my 
small range of observation. Little, new lives 
have opened into existence, bringing joy and 
brightness into the homes which hold them. 
Young hearts have linked their fates together and 
entered hopefully the fields where they are to 
labor, side by side, through a lifetime, if their 
present hopes are realized. 

And how many in our own community have 
gathered their last sheaves, and laying them at 
their Master’s feet, have followed to the eternal 
garner. * 

And of those that remain, are there many of us 
who have sown the seed and are reaping the har¬ 
vest which we would be contented with as our 
last one? Or does the injunction, “ Be ye always 
ready,” make us tremble or shrink with mortifi¬ 
cation from the thought of this year’s work being 
looked on as such ? Or does it fall on dull ears, 
grown careless of any such warning? 

Out upon the apple boughs the red fruit is hang¬ 
ing, rich and juicy, ready to be gathered for winter 
use. Did you ever read Dr. Holland’s “ Bitter- 
Sweet,” and notice the dissertation on apples and 
cider in its pages, and the application made to real 
life ? I remember liking it very much when read¬ 
ing it several years ago. A few weeks ago, a friend 
sent me a small basket of apples which had ripened 
earlier than ours. I seized a beautiful, rosy- 
cheeked one off the top, and eagerly bit into it. 
Alas, it was haj-d and tart, and on reaching the 
centre, I found it rotten at the core. I laid it 
down in disappointment, with a mental comment 
on its likeness to so many things in life, and, as is 
frequently the case in matters of much greater 
importance, after being so deceived, I felt no im¬ 
mediate disposition to try again. 


But mother, after looking careftilly over the 
basket, took up a light, greenish-colored one, with 
dark specks over it, and a rather rough skin. 
After cutting into it, she offered me a piece, and I 
found it juicy, tender, delightful in flavor and 
sound throughout. Another example of the truth 
that it is not always the handsome exterior of per¬ 
sons or things which prove their worth, and it is 
best not to be too hasty in judging from the out¬ 
side appearance. _ 

How the autumn wind blows through the trees, 
sweeping down bright showers of leaves to the 
ground. Ah! how we longed for such breezes last 
summer, when the sick, weary frame languished 
through long, hot days. Now, it makes us almost 
sigh to hear them, and think that so soon they w ill 
bear away all this rich, ripe beauty, although we 
know it will come again another year. Even so it 
is with us about life. We grieve to see those we 
love grow old and fade before our eyes, even 
though confident that in another world, ere long, 
they will be clothed with new beauty and eternal 
youth. Where the full ripe sheaves change no 
more, nor perish, and the young fruit growing into 
perfectness, knows no decay; and the angels sing 
the Ha*vest-home in strains of heavenly music, 
that bring such rapture to immortal ears, as our 
earthly ones can never hope for. 

M R. ARTHUR:—I have enjoyed a pleasant 
surprise in the reading of several of your 
late magazines. My impression had been 
that they were chiefly filled with good stories, and 
so I was quite unprepared for the rich store of 
valuable articles on all varieties of subjects inte¬ 
resting to intelligent people, that I find crowding 
its ample pages. I think it just the magazine for 
all classes; it meets the wants of all—the price as 
well as the style. 

The “ Home Circle” is a charming department. 
If I only knew the password how gladly would I 
enter. 

If you feel disposed, Mr. Arthur, you may tell 
“ Angie ” to spread putty over the foundation, and 
sink the shells while soft, and she will find no 
trouble in their falling off. I have a stand and 
vase on the top of it covered with shells, in putty, 
made eighteen years ago, and it is good condition 
at the present time. 

If “ Pipsey ” only knew how to avoid, she would 
not have to overcome, the difficulty of smoothing 
selvages. When I first began housekeeping, a 
friend said to me: “ If you always fold your sheets 
crosswise when you wash and wring them, you 
will never be troubled with rolling edges hard to 
iron.” I have found it true from many years' ex- 
perience. 

Let me just say, in closing, that my first per¬ 
sonal acquintance with the Home Magazine is so 
very agreeable, that I shall endeavor to extend its 
circulation as much as possible. Ethel. 


Mr. Arthur Please admit me into your 
“Home Circle” for information howto make a 
hanging spice basket. Also how to make an agri¬ 
cultural wreath. Fannie. 
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MENTAL STIMULUS. 

A S Herder lay parched with fever and wearied 
with suffering, in his last illness, he turned 
to his friend and said: “ Give me a great 
thought that I may quicken myself with it.” 

Who has not felt the inspiration which a great 
thought gives to the soul ? “ Words that breathe, 
and thoughts that burn,” are the best stimulus for 
jaded, wearied powers both of mind and body. 

It was said in praise of “Johnson’s ttambler,” 
that “it was a book by which a man may be 
taught to think.” And what higher encomium 
could be paid to a literary production. Thinking 
must come before doing. We shall never be able 
to act well our part on life’s great stage until we 
have well studied it. No matter what the work, 
whether of brain or hands, we shall succeed better 
by thinking well over it. Then when the mind 
is all prepared, when its activities are quickened, 
is the time to strike. We should not wait until 
the enthusiasm has cooled again. It is hard to re¬ 
heat chilled iron. We have tastes and habits 
widely differing, and while one is aroused by one 
class of thoughts, another would be totally in¬ 
different to them. We need to make our mental 
states a subject of close study, and apply whole¬ 
some stimulants accordingly. Milton was accus¬ 
tomed to prepare himself for composition by 
reading the old Greek poets. Gay read the poeti¬ 
cal portions of the Bible for the same purpose. 

Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, when he had a 
funeral sermon to prepare, read Homer in the 
original, to raise his style and spirits to an appro¬ 
priate level. He called it “ lighting his lamp by 
the original sun.” Perhaps if he had lighted it 
more directly from the Sun of Righteousness, it 
would have ministered more grace to the hearers. 

Not many of us have poems to write, or funeral 
eulogies to pronounce, but we have the oppor¬ 
tunity to mix much poetry into the hum-drum 
prose of every-day life. Good, wholesome read¬ 
ing, that stirs the powers to do their best, is one 
of our greatest helps. Our precious Home Maga¬ 
zine is becoming more and more emphatically a 
working-woman ’ 8 journal . And what higher praise 
can we give it in this age, when true woman’s 
work is so needed? J. C. 


D EAR “ LICHEN :”-May I send a few 
words from my window to yours? For I, 
too, am a window-watcher, and I think we 
see much the same visions ofttimes, so I want to 
tell you how glad I am to know of you, if I cannot 
know you personally. Yet we have so much in 
common I cannot feel that you are a stranger. 
My window overlooks not the busy town, but 
woodland, meadow and orchard, while just across 
the way stands the little toll-house, which says to 
all, “pay as you go.” But my eyes see far more 
than these, when the waters are troubled, and my 
heart is tossed about, longing for the health and 
strength to do and be so much that I had hoped, 
before God said, “ be 8tiU” The visions of what 
might have been and what is rise before me with 
such vivid contrast, and then, while shadows creep 
silently and the sun’s last rays linger lovingly 


over the peaceful picture—God’s own beautiful 
picture—dancing among the leaves, kissing the lips 
of my pansies, verbenas and geraniums, ’till they 
look up with a brighter glow on their faces, then 
comes a hush over all and creeps into my heart, 
while the same sweet voice that calmed the stormy 
waters of Galilee whispers “Peace.” So I send 
the coming tears back with the whispered word, 
“ JETe knows .” 

How precious these moments with Him when 
He walks with us “beside still waters.” How 
sweet to rest in the shadow after the glare of noon¬ 
tide heat. 

“ For the cloud that I prayed might pass me by, 

Was the Bhadow of His wings.” 

If I could always feel this quiet trust in Him. 

Let me learn of you, dear Lichen, while I give 
you my hand—the right hand of fellowship—and 
thank you for telling your thoughts to us. Some¬ 
times when I feel so alone in my feelings, I catch 
from another the same thoughts expressed , and 
they come to me like the warm grasp of a friendly 
hand. 

May not the telling, for others’ encouragement, 
that which to us seems deepest and most sacred, 
be among the “cups of cold water?” It is such a 
comfort to poor humanity that their burdens of 
griefe, and pain, and weariness are shared by 
others, and sympathy is a golden chain to bind our 
hearts together, while “He who was acquainted 
with sorrow” Himself is the clasp. 

„ Woodbine. 


TWO LIFE-PICTURES. 

I.—PUT OUT TO WORK. 

T WO pictures I have seen in my life—real, 
living pictures that I cannot forget. 

When a little girl, once playing with a 
neighbor’s children, I ran around the house and 
confronted a group that I have but to shut my 
eyes to see again. Our neighbor, a well-to-do 
farmer, hearty and bluff, leaning over his front 
yard fence, talking with a thin-faced, poorly-clad 
woman, who nervously twists a coarse white 
handkerchief in her hands as she talks, while be¬ 
side her stands a lad perhaps twelve years old, 
bright-eyed, but looking furtively about, and 
digging his bare toes into the warm sand. Back 
of them all was the great square farm-house, with 
the old lilac trees in full bloom about the door. 
As I came upon them, the woman was saying: 
“Of course I expect he will have to work, and I 
think he will be willing to.” 

I did not hear another word, for my little play¬ 
mates came trooping after me. 

4 That is Polly C-,” said one; “ she wants to 

put out her boy to father this summer.” 

And we ran off together. But by and by I saw 
the woman pass down the road alone; and as she 
walked she wiped her eyes. In my little heart I 
pitied her, though but little I could fathom her 
sorrow. 

I know the boy lived with the former for a time. 
Plenty of work no doubt he had. I do not think 
they were ever really unkind to him. But, oh! I 
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pray my boy may never be put out to work while 
a tender lad. 

Let us have a kind word, a sympathizing and 
encouraging word for the working-boys on the 
farm. Let us remember they have souls and 
hearts as well as our own boys. 

II.—GOING TO THE ALMSHOUSE. 
rpHE second picture is this. An old, old man, 
JL with long, thin, gray hair, standing beside a 
fence, holding it with trembling hands, as though 
to keep himself from falling. Beside him a mid¬ 
dle-aged woman, dressed in black, with her hand 
on the old man’s arm, looking with tearful eyes 
into his face. My own eyes fill with tears as I see 
thdtn. I cannot bear to look, and I run into the 
house, for I know the woman in widow’s weeds 
is telling the old man, her father, that he must go 
to the almshouse. 

I know very little about either the man or his 
daughter. The old man is the relative of my 
landlord. “Uncle,” they call him. And they 
tell me that once he had quite a little property of 


his own. His wife died. He had one son and one 
daughter. The daughter lived miles away, was a 
widow, and worked hard to support herself. The 
son was married, and to him the old man gave up 
his little property, expecting to be cared for the 
rest of his life. God alone knows where the blame 
lies; but the son and father quarreled, and the old 
man left and came to his other Mends, thinking, 
childishly, he could yet earn his living. But the 
winter was coming. There would be no more 
work out doors the old man could do, and, well, 
he must go away. They send for the daughter to 
tell him he must go to the almshouse. And thi«» 
bright October morning, with the leaves of trees 
scattering over them as they talk, she is telling 
him. Poor old man! he looks as though she had 
cut him to the heart. 

I rush into the house to my room, catch up my 
baby daughter, and cry out: “O my love, how 
many hard things there are in this world! God 
help us aU !” She pats my cheeks with her little 
hands, and coos as though there were no sorrow 
ever to come to her. Thank God! none ever did, 
for my little daughter is in Heaven. Yari. 


»| A hT|| A j V ill I IT* III A 
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TINTORETTO’S LAST PICTURE.* 

BY MAROARET J. PRESTON. 

O H, bitter, bitter truth! I see it now, 

Heightening the lofty calmness or her face 
Until it grows transfigured. On her brow 
The gray mists settle: I begin to trace 
The whitening circle round her lips: the fine 
Curve of her nostril pinches—ah, the sign 
Indubitable! I dare thrust aside 
No longer what ye all in vain have tried 
To force upon my sight—that day by day 
Mv Venice lily drops her leaves away, 

While I have seen no fading—I, who should 
Have marked it earliest. 

Only thirty years 

For this rich-fruited, gracious womanhood 
To reach its culmination! Oh, if tears, 

If prayers, could bribe, how quick my worn four¬ 
score 

Should take the thirty’s place! for I have had 
Life’s large experience, ana I crave no more. 

But she! She just begins to taste how glad t 
The mellower clusters are, when, see!—the woe!— 
One blast of ghastly ravage, and here lies 
Before my startled eyes 
The laden vine, uprooted at a blow! 

Mv “ Paradiso ”f does not hold a face 
■that is not fairer through my darling’s gift. 

One angel has the rapt, adoring lift 
Of her white lids; another wears the grace 
That eddies round her dimpled mouth; and one 
—The nearest to the Mother and her Son— 
Borrows the tawny glory of her hair. 

And yet—how strange"!—as full, united whole, 
Her form, her presence, all the breathing soul 
Of her, I have not pictured otherwhere. 

Tomaso, bring my colors hither. Haste! 

We have no time to waste. 

Draw back the curtain: in the clearest light 
Set forth my easel: I am blind to-night— 


•The portrait of his beautiiUl daughter, Marietta 
Robust!, as she lay dying, 
t Tintoretto's masterpiece. 


Blind through my weeping—but I must not lose 
Even the shadow’s shadow. Now they prop 
Her for the breeze. There! just as I would choose. 
They smooth the pillows. Dear Ottavia, drop 
Your Persian scarf across her couch, that so 
Its wine-warm flecks may interfiise the cold 
Blanch of the linen’s dreaded snow. 

Nay, hold! 

Give her no hint: ’twere grief to let her know 
That the old, doting father fain would snatch 
This phantom from Death’s clutches. O my 
child! 

How can I gaze thus, and be reconciled ? 

Heart sinks, hand palsies, while I strive to 
Such loveliness ineffable with blot 
Of earthly color. All my touches seem 
Ashen and muddy to reflect the gleam 
Of those enkindling eyes, fast fixt on what 
Spirits aldne can see. Ah, now she smiles! 
Tomaso, look! Unless my hope beguiles 
My vision, I have caught a glimmer here 
Oi the old shine that used to flash so clear 
Across our evening circle, like the last 
Long sunset ray aslant our gray lagunes. 

When she would lean, with Veronese ane&r, 

Over the balcony to catch the tunes 
Of gondoliers who floated, dream-like, past. 

Now softly bid Ottavia loosen out 
The golden trail of hair, and bring a rose 
From yonder vase, and let her fingers close 
—Poor fragile fingers!—the green stem about. 
Yea, so; but all is blurred through rush of tears; 

Only the gay and joyous long ago, 

Frescoed with memories of her happy years, 
Betwixt me and the canvas seems to glow. 

And now—and now— 

Her hair rays off, an aureole round her brow. 

And see, Tomaso, see! I understand 
Not what I do; for in her slackening hand 
I’ve put a palm-branch where I meant the rose 
Should drop its spark of warmth the whiteness 
o’er. 

How wan she looks! Meseems the pallor grows. 
Nay, push the easel back: I can no more! 

Lippincott'$ Magazine. 
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MORNING LAND. 

O near the goal, so near! 

The portals open with a sound like song; 

The path is lost in brightness that so long 
Wandered mid shadows! Oh, my soul, be strong 
And do not fear. 

Do you, too, feel the woe; 

The mist that blinds my eyes, all cold and gray. 
The fog that settles round my troubled way— 
The clouds that settle ? But they cannot stay— 
Rise up and watch them go! 

So near the goal I stand; 

< >h, weary heart, thy task ’tis well nigh done! 

I see far off the golden setting sun; 

The work well wrought that was so sad begun; 
Welcome! O Morning Land. 


DYING. 

BY ALICE CAREY. 

IGHT comes no more to thy weary eyes 
When moons are filling, or morn unfolds; 

Thy feet have struck on the path that lies 
Bordering the Eden that faith beholds. 

Why dost thou linger and backward gaze 
To the hills now lying so faint and far. 

Where ploughing a furrow through golden haze, 
Came up the beautiful morning star. 

That star that paled in the sky and fled, 

Ere yet the blossoms of spring were blown; 

The stormy wings of the night o’erspread 
The mists of glory that round it shone. 

But though the light of the day is gone, 

The valley of shadows is bright with dew, 

And where the river of death moans on, 

The angels are waiting to take thee through. 

I think of the visions of bliss we wove 
In the faded beauty of years o’erflown, 

That thou hast been crowned with a crown of love, 
And I am a dreamer of dreams alone. 

I think of the children that climb thy knees, 

And how dim the light of the hearth will be, 

In the time that prophesy plainly sees 
When the circle is narrowed away from thee: 


And question the bodiless shapes of air 
Thai hover about when the soul is sad, 

To know why the angel of death should spare 
The worn and weary instead of the glad. 

But they answer not. and I only know, 

Seeing thee wastea and pale with pain, 
Where the rivers of Paradise sweetly flow, 
They never say I am sick again. 


A LOST HOUR. 

BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 

• 

A GOLDEN hour on a Summer morn, 
When half the world was still, 

The dew was fresh on the new-mown hay, 
And the bridal veil of the fair young day 
Hung o’er the purple hill. 

The sheep-bells tinkled across the slopes, 
Sweet as an elfin chime; 

Butterflies flitted athwart the down, 

Bees went murmuring, busy and brown, 
Over the fragrant thyme. 

A languid calm and a dull content, 

Silence instead of speech; 

The wind sighed low, and the lark sang high, 
But the golden hour of our lives went by, 
And drifted out of reach. 

We both went back to an eager life; 

But in its pause to-day 
The dream of that golden hour returns, 

And my jaded spirit frets and yearns 
For one chance swept away. 

The years creep on, and the heart grows tired 
Even of hopes fulfilled, 

And turns away from the world’s strong wine 
With fevered lips that must ever pine 
For that pure draught we spilled. 

And yet perchance when our long day wanes 
(Age hath its joys late-born;) 

We shall meet again on the green hillside, 
And find, in the solemn eventide, 

The hour we lost at morn. 




ORIGIN OF THE SPICES. 

UTMEG is the kernel of a small, smooth, 
pear-shaped fruit that grows on a tree in 
the Molucca Islands and other parts of the 
East. The trees commence bearing in their 
seventh year, and continue fruitful until they are 
seventy or eighty years old. Around the nutmeg, 
or kernel, is a bright, brown shell. 

The shell has a soft scarlet covering, which when 
flattened out and dried, is known as mace. The 
best nutmegs are solid, and emit oil when pricked 
with a pin. 

Ginger is the root of a shrub first known in 
Asia, and now cultivated in the West Indies and 
Sierra Leone. The stem grows three or four feet 
high, and dies every year. There are two varieties 
of ginger, the white and black—caused by taking 
more or less care in selecting and preparing the 
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roots, which are always dug in winter, when the 
stems are withered. The white is the best. 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of a beautiful tree, 
a native of Ceylon, that grows from twenty to 
thirty feet in height, and lives to be centuries old. 

Cloves—native to the Molucca Islands, and so 
called from resemblance to a tail (clavis). The 
East Indians call them “ chahgkek,” from the 
Chinese “techengkia” (fragrant nails). They grow’ 
on a straight, smoothed-barked tree about forty 
feet high. Cloves are not fruits, but blossoms, 
gathered before they are quite unfolded. 

Allspice—a berry so called because it combines 
the odor of several spices—grows abundantly on 
the beautiful allspice or bayberry tree, native of 
South America and the West Indies. A single 
tree has been known to produce one hundred and 
fifty pounds of berries. They are purple when 
ripe. 
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Black pepper is made by grinding the dried 
berry of si climbing vine native to the East Indies. 
White pepper is obtained from the same berries 
freed from their husk and rind. Red or cayenne 
pepper is obtained by grinding the scarlet pod or 
seed vessel of a tropical plant that is now culti¬ 
vated in all parts of the world. 


OATMEAL GEMS. 

OAK over night one cup of oatmeal in one 
cup of cold water and a little salt; in the 
morning, *add one cup of sour milk, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda 
and fine oatmeal, enough to make them as stiff as 
fritters, (wheat flour will do to thicken it, but oat¬ 
meal is better.) This will make two cakes if you 
wish to bake it like “Johnny cake,” we like it 
that way. 

I would like to say, also, that in making “ straw¬ 
berry shortcake,” it is a good plan to divide your 
dough equally in two parts, roll each one half as 
thick as usual, now spread butter over one of 
them and put the other on top of it and bake. 
You will not need a knife to split it when done, 
and, consequently, it is much lighter. 

Yours, truly, Emily. 


RECIPES. 

French Pancakes.— Half a pint of milk, two 
ounces of butter, two ounces of loaf sugar, two 
ounces of flour, two eggs. Put milk, butter and 
sugar into a saucepan to dissolve (not boil), beat 
eggs and flour together till quite smooth, then add 
the other ingredients and well mix. Divide this 
quantity and put it in four saucers to bake for 
twenty minutes; lay two pancakes on a dish, 
spread preserve over, and cover with the other 
two pancakes. Serve hot. 

To Make Unfermented Oakes. —Soak one 


p'ound of oatmeal for ten or twelve hours in on« 
pint of sour buttermilk. Then rub one quarter of 
an ounce of carbonate of soda, and a little sak 
into one pound of flour, and mix with the oat¬ 
meal. Roll it out to any thickness required., and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Pea Soup. —Soak a pint of split peas in water 
for twelve hours, drain off the water, put the peas 
into a saucepan with three pints of cold water, a 
piece of bacon (about half a pound), two sprigs of 
dried mint, a bay leaf, some parsley, an onion 
stuck with two or three cloves, some whole pep¬ 
per, and salt to taste. Let the whole boil three 
hours, then pass the pur&e through a hair sieve, 
make it hot again, and serve with dice of bread 
fried in butter. 

Baked Mutton Chops.— Put each chop into a 
piece of paper with pepper and salt, and seasoning 
of such herbs as are agreeable. Add a little 
butter; put each into another piece of paper before 
baking. When done sufficiently in a quick oven, 
serve, having the outer paper removed, the first 
paper being left in order to retain the heat and 
gravy. 

Stewed Fruit for Breakfast. —Stewed fruits 
are excellent for breakfast, not only for children, 
but also for grown-up men and women; and yet 
how few families ever think of placing them upon 
their tables! Prunes, apples, pears—all are avail¬ 
able for the purpose, and all cheap, and prepared 
with very little trouble. 


A newly married young lady, anxious to com 
ceal her inexperience in culinary matters from ha 
cook', persisted in ordering a leg of mutton for 
dinner every day. The cook growing weary of 
the same cooking and the same fare, at last ven¬ 
tured to suggest, “ Should you not like some other 
thing to-day, ma’am?” “Yes, let us have a leg 
of .beef for a change.” 



JfejmrlnratL 


CARE OF THE SICK. 

Why should the greatest attention be paid to the 
bed of a sick person f 

Because, as he passes most of his time in bed, 
and the body is more susceptible of impressions 
during the period of sickness than at any other 
time, his present comfort and future recovery may 
be greatly influenced by the regulation of this 
matter. 

Why should attendants upon persons suffering 
under contagious diseases wear glazed gaums and 
aprons of oil silk f 

Because textures of wool , fur y cotton or any loose 
or downy substance, have capabilities of receiving 
and retaining the air, which being charged with 
the poisonous exhalations, the infection is by this 
means communicated to the body. 

Why should the curtains of the sick-bed , or the 
paper of the sick-room y not have patterns of a 
prominent or monotonous character t 


Because when the eye of the sick person is con- 
stantly meeting with certain figures his brain be¬ 
comes disturbed , and his mind wearied, by tracing 
and following them. 

A gentleman who was ill of a low nervous fever, 
accompanied by fits of mental aberration, would 
lie in his bed, with his eyes fixed intently on the 
opposite wall, continually muttering to himself, 
“Fourteen up, thirty-three across—fourteen up. 
thirty-three across.” Notwithstanding the best 
medical advice, and every other effort that was 
made for his recovery, he still continued to lie in 
the same dreamy state, uttering repeatedly the 
same words. At length it struck the physician 
that the incessant reiteration of these words must 
be connected with some image presented to the 
mind through the eye, and it further occurred to 
him that the paper of the room might afford a 
solution. The pattern of the room consisted of 
lozenger-shaped figures, which followed each other 
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at regular Intervals. On counting these, the physician 
found that the number exactly tallied with the pa¬ 
tient’s ceaseless refrain , namely, fourteen lozenges 
from the floor to the ceiling, and thirty-three from one 
end of the room to the other. Acting upon this dis¬ 
covery, he immediately ordered the removal of the 
patient to another room, where the paper was of a 
totally different pattern. This was done while the 
patient was asleep, and when h£ awoke he commenced 
mechanically with “ Fourteen,” but suddenly stopped, 
looked puzzled, and then smiled. From that moment 
he never uttered the old burden, his recovery came 
gradually and slowly, and he Anally became con¬ 
valescent. This gentleman used afterwards to relate 
t hat he had an indistinct recollection of certain figures 
which commenced with the lozenge form, but after¬ 
wards assumed a variety of shapes and colors, never, 
however, losing the identity of number, namely, four¬ 
teen up and thirty-three across. 

Why is wetting the floor of a sick-room injurious f 

Because the slow evaporation from the boards ope¬ 
rates in the same manner upon the surface of the body 
as exposure to damp or foggy weather, and the in¬ 
creased sensitiveness of the body to outward influences 
during sickness renders every evil doubly dangerous. 

Why should glasses from which medicines have been I 
taken be cleansed when they are done with t *1 


Because many medicines when they are exposed to 
the air rapidly undergo changes which alter their 
properties, and this alteration having been undergone 
by the small portion which is always left in the glass 
or cup, communicates the tendency to decomposition to 
that which may be next poured into the cup; and thus 
the properties of medicines may be altered, and their 
efficacy wholly neutralized. 

Why is speaking distinctly better than whispering in a 
sick-room f 

Because whispering stretches the attention to listen, 
or else gives the trouble of asking what is said; and it 
may be injurious to the sufferer by exciting many in¬ 
quiring ideas. 

Why should persons in a sick-room be careful not to jostle 
the furniture, disturb the curtains , rustle the leaves of a 
book , etc. 

Because, trifling as these accidents may appear to a 
person in health, to an invalid they impart the acutest 
pain; disease has awakened in him a high degree of 
nervous sensibility, which extends the personality or 
identity of the invalid to everything which he touches, 
or which is nearest him; so that if; for instance, the 
sofa on which he may be lying is rudely pushed against 
and shaken, he feels Just as though he himself had been 
struck. 



HOME OF THE POET LONGFELLOW. 


A WRITER in the Methodist , who visited Mr. 
Longfellow at Cambridge, Mass., gives an inte¬ 
resting description of his home. He says: 

“ The house is peculiarly attractive. In its style of 
architecture. It takes you back more than a century. 
It combines that cheerful elegance and simplicity of 
beauty which go far to make a pleasant home resi¬ 
dence. It is roomy, airy, bright, admirably constructed 
and every part of it seems to be adjusted to and ar¬ 
ranged for some special convenience. You are struck 
with its neatness and simple elegance. 

“ But what gives it its especial attraction is the foot 
that it was once the headquarters and home of General 
Washington. And what is of special interest, it re¬ 
mains now as it was then, with no change except what 
was necessary to keep it in perfect repair. Borne of the 
articles of furniture have given place to more modern 
styles, but not all of them—some are Just as Washing¬ 
ton left them. The grounds are the same In extent, 
and the drives and walks wind along the same courses; 
the trees and shrubbery are about the same in quan¬ 
tity and kind, those which have fulfilled their time 
having given place to others. Some of the trees have 
stood the changes of the century, and remain as when 
Washington sat and counseled under their branches, 
and their shadows scarcely growing less. 

“The piazza, running on two sides of the house, has 
a charm about it. The front was then a vast open field, 
on which the American army was encamped, and from 
the piazza the entire army might be seen. From his 
position here the general was wont to review it. Here, 
too, have promenaded many of the most brilliant cha¬ 
racters in the world of letters—what multitudes of 
these savants have been here as the honored guests of 
the present occupant! 

“ The rooms are all of them full of interest; each has 
a hlstoi^ of its own. Unchanged in dimensions and 
finish as when Lady Washington presided in them and 
delighted the mul titudes of honored guests. The room 
occupied by Washington and his private secretary, 
even in its furniture, remains the same; the same old 
chairs and table are there. The reception-room has a 


thousand tongues, und tells of wonderful scenes there 
a century ago. What characters in all departments of 
life have experienced its amenities and enjoyed its 
convivialities! Distinguished visitors of all lands have 
mingled in the scenes of that room. 

“But the library room—how can we describe it? 
That has special attractions; but the library— that we 
cannot describe, so we will only say it is probably one 
of the best, largest, choicest, private libraries in this 
country. The library was not there a century ago. 
Washington never saw it; the room was there, but 
most of the volumes in it were not then in existence. 
This vast collection of volumes belongs to the great 
poet, and it Is worth the while to examine it and learn 
what a mass of lore a diligent student can gather in a 
short lifetime. We hardly dare hike the reader into 
the room of sculpture and paintings. Numerous And 
choice specimens of Italian and American artists are 
there, and some are held in high estimation as gifts of 
distinguished character to the poet. 

“ Nor will we say much about the honored poet, only 
you will enjoy greatly an interview with him, and 
when you leave you will feel that it has given you one 
of the richest pleasures of your life. The poet Is now 
j sixty-eight, verging to seventy, yet hale and robust, 

I active as ever, and, Providence permitting, will accom¬ 
plish great things before he goes hence.” 


THE CAMP-MEETING AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 

F OR over forty years the Methodists have annu¬ 
ally held a camp-meeting at Martha’s Vineyard, 
at first dwelling in tents, but in these later times 
erecting cottages on broad avenues, and making for 
themselves a summer city beautiful to behold and 
pleasant as an abiding-place. The name given to this 
camping-ground is Oak Bluffs. A correspondent of 
the Portland Transcript , who paid a visit to the “ Vine¬ 
yard ” during the past summer, gives an interesting 
account of what he saw there, a portion of which we 
copy: 

“The leading attraction of Oak Bluffh is its array of 
neat and tasty cottages, and the artistic arrangement 
of the grounds. The title, ‘City of Cottages,’ is most 
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appropriate. To come upon it for the first time, as we 
did, in the evening, when all the thousands of cottages 
were lighted up, was like a visit to fairy land. The 
avenues are paved with concrete; flowers, flags and 
transparencies abound. The broad doors of the cot¬ 
tages are all wide open, and the brilliantly lighted 
parlors thus revealed show endless diversities of taste 
in upholstery and ornamentation. Some of these in¬ 
teriors are marvels of beauty, and they compel the 
passer-by to pause and study them, as he would a work 
of highest art. Suites of rooms divided by looped-up 
curtains of lace stretch back, a charming vista. Farni- 
lies sit at their ease, thus publicly, in picturesque 
groups. There Is music and laughter without and 
witiiin, and the groves are vocal with the metallic 
whirr of the strident locust. Far ofl* we hear the thou¬ 
sands of voices in the tabernacle, led by Tourjee, to the 
accompaniment of cornets, singing, * Nearer my God to 
Thee.’ The world docs not present another such scene 
of enchantment. It is a world within a world. The 
tabernacle is the centre of the religious circle, and in 
the immediate vicinity to this are many of the old- 
fashioned tents and huts, which remind one of the 
good old times before Christians grew luxurious. Now 
and then one gets a whitt'of musty straw in this quar¬ 
ter. But in tiie outer circles of the Wesleyan grounds 
are to be found some groups of cottages not excelled in 
the world of fashion Just outside the gates. Clinton 
Avenue is a charming street, gay with flowers and 
flags, and with the richest specimens of cottage archi¬ 
tecture. A transparency spans it, with these inscrip¬ 
tions: ‘With light and song we greet you,’ and ‘The 
Vineyard is our Resting Place, Heaven is our Home.’ 

“Two of the avenues are named for Maine rivers, 
Kennebec and Saco. The first-named avenue is one of 
the most charming in this city of cottages. It was on 
this avenue we found our home for the few days of our 
stay, in company with the delightful family of singers, 
the Hutchinsons. They sing as naturally as they 
breathe, wherever they are, and it was pleasant to 
watch the gathering of delighted groups of promen- 
aders on the avenue, as they broke forth into song 
from their balcony, to greet the opening day, or to 
welcome the cool shades of evening. Sometimes their 
impromptu audiences would number hundreds, while 
a song or two were being sung. Bernard (’overt, the 
veteran minstrel, now over seventy years ole, was with 
them on one of these occasions, and he sang with them 
also in a concert given after our departure. When 
gathered at the table for meals, they say grace with a 
hymn, and with loving farewell songs they speed the 
parting guest. In the great tabernacle they Join 
heartily in all the hymns. The only applause we 
heard in the mammoth tent was an involuntary burst 
of enthusiasm called out by their matchless harmony 
in rendering a religious song of the freedmen. 

“ The Martha’s Vineyard cottage is sui generis. With 
the greatest diversity in minor details, they are all 
alike in some respects. They are all one and a half 
stories high, and contain six to eight rooms, some of 
the larger ones many more. The front doorway is 
very wide, nearly as wide as the parlor into which it 
opens, and every door and window Is arched in some 
way, and ornamented. The doors are all wide open 
throughout the day and evening. Over the front door 
is a balcony, upon which open the doors of the upper 
chambers. The parlor is divided from the sleeping- 
room back of it by just such an arch as that of the front 
door, and this arch is hung with curtains, which are 
looped up when privacy is not desired. The average 
cottage costs two thousand dollars, though there are 
many which have cost five or six times as much, and 
some are cheaper. They are all made of boards, planed 
and matched, and are neither clapboarded without nor 
lathed^and plastered within. But they are elaborately 
and carefully painted, without and within, in the 
greatest variety of harmonious tints. Comparatively 
few are stark white. They are not habitable in winter, 


or late in the fall, as they have no conveniences for 
warming, except in the kitchens. In many of then: 
no cooking whatever is done. There are a maltitude 
of restaurants in every direction, of every variety ur 
price and every shade of neatness. 

“Outside of the religious circle, the life is that of a 
gay and worldly watering-place. One meets splendid 
equipages whirling about on the smooth black osph&J- 
tum of the avenues. At the edge of the bluff, overlook¬ 
ing the wharf, is a large hotel, so picturesque in ii> 
architecture as to be well in keeping with the cottage- 
back of it. A wide plank walk, a mile in length, with 
a hand-rail and seats all the way, extends from th* 
hotel along the bluff, making a delightful promenade 
overlooking a wide stretch of open sea, whereon sai 
great fleets of yachts, merchant vessels and fishermen. 
For this is on a great highway of commerce. Holme? ‘ 
Hole, so well-known to all sailors as a port of refuge, i- 
a harbor in Martha’s Vineyard very near Oak Bluff-, 
It has lately adopted the more euphonious title of 
Vineyard Haven. 

“ As to the religious meetings at Oak Bluffh, they are 
not attended by such crowds as one might expect from 
the multitudes flocking to the Vineyard while the 
camp-meeting is in session. The tabernacle, which 
seats not more than five thousand, tx>mfortably accom¬ 
modates all the worshippers we saw gathered together, 
and we were there on the last Sabbath of the feast, 
when the largest number were in attendance. The 
fact is, the other attractions of the gay watering-place 
keep the majority of visitors away from the meetings. 
We heard two remarkably eloquent discourses on Sun¬ 
day, delivered by Rev. Mr. Meredith, of Springfield, 
and Rev. Mr. McChesney, of (helsea. There were many 
other able men in attendance, and their efforts to 
awaken religious interest were not all in vain, though 
it was pulling against wind and tide, with the gay 
worldly current ebbing and flowing, as it does, around 
and even through the inner circle of the Wesleyan 
camp. Our memory of the four days at Oak Bluffs will 
ever be a tiioroughly pleasant one, spiced with a great 
variety of enjoyment. Strains of rare music float 
through the whole of it, and nothing could be tenderer 
and sweeter than‘the farewell song our hosts sang for 
us, as they gave us their hands at parting on board the 
steamer that was to bear us homeward. It went 
straight to the heart, it came so evidently from the 
heart.” 


AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 

M ENTION is often made of the encounter of ships 
with icebergs in crossing the Atlantic; but we 
have never seen a more graphic description of 
one of these perilous encounters than the following by 
Miss Mary S. Deering, which we find In the PtnrOand 
Transctipt: 

“ Always on the sunshine of Paris lay the shadow of 
our journey home, and well might It cast a shadow. 
Three or four seasick days of the voyage are a blank. 
Then comes a gray fog winding round and round us it? 
cold coils till we are helpless. Gradually we come m 
know that we are in a very forest of icebergs, groping 
our way through them. Then for days we lie quite 
still 8ave as we drift in the current, rising and falling 
with the waves like seaweed. How* we longed for the 
sound of the screw that before we had execrated. How 
we longed for and dreaded the sound of another whistle 
answering our own constant calling through the fog. 
As often as once in five minutes icebergs went drifting 
by, and at last one morning we found ourselves sixty 
feet away from a mass of ice covering acres of surface 
and towering far out of sight in the fog. Face to face 
with possible shipwreck one comes to know what life 
is and to feel what death may be, and that morning 
every soul on deck, seven hundred in all, stood in per¬ 
fect silence, while reversing her engines, our ship crept 
slowly back and the ice swept by. That afternoon a I 
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ship faintly outlined through the thick fog, asked us, 
• Have you seen a wreck ?’ 

“‘No!’ 

“ * The Vicksburg struck on an iceberg four days ago 
a.nd went down in sixty fathoms. We are looking for 
tier boats!’ 

“ A sharp cry from the steerage told us that some 
I>oor body’s friends had sailed in the Vicksburg, and 
as we watched the ship go as she had come, like a 
spectre, we looked at our own little boats and knew 
with a shudder at our hearts what they would be to 
seven hundred people. Every heart went out to Cap¬ 
tain Ritchie as his honest, earnest face came among us, 
and everybody felt that if manliness, courage and cau¬ 
tion could bring us through our voyage, it would be 
done. Two days later the fog rolled up as a curtain 
rises. Blue and tranquil and bright, lay the sea. 
Against the sky icebergs stood out like the spires and 
domes, and huge buildings of a near city, flashing 
under the sunlight midst faint tints of gold, and rose, 
and blue. We gladly looked our last on their splendors 
as we cut our way swiftly and smoothly among them, 
and I have no great pleasure in the idea that at the 
end of a year’s sight-seeing I have probably more 
accurate, available knowledge of icebergs than any¬ 
thing else.” 


WORK OR IDLENESS-WHICH KILLS? 

N interesting paper, by Dr. Samuel Wilks, Phy¬ 
sician to Guy’s Hospital, has lately appeared In 
the Lancet , on “ Life at High Pressure,’’ and the 
effects generally of the overstrain to which public men 
and other men are often exposed in these times. With¬ 
out entering on particular cases, each of which must be 
regarded on Its own merits, Dr. Wilks declines to admit 
the truth of the common impression that disease and 
death are making splendid harvests out of the over¬ 
wrought bodies and overstrained nerves of large num¬ 
bers of persons. “ If the question be put broadly. Are 
people suffering from overwork ? I for one should have 
no hesitation in saying, No; but on the contrary, if both 
sexes be taken, I should say that the opposite is nearer 
the truth, and that more persons are suffering from 
idleness than from excessive work. Medically speak¬ 
ing, I see half a dozen persons suffering from want of 
occupation to one who is crippled by his labors.” 

In the case of girls, instead 6f work being injurious, 
he says he could instance numerous cases of recovery 
on the discovery of an occupation. A large proportion 
of their ailments is indeed due to the want of occupa¬ 
tion. Let a girl occupy herself neither with amuse¬ 
ment nor with useful work, she falls into bad health, 
becomes a prey to her own internal fires or forces, and 
every ftinction of her body Is deranged, as well as her 
moral nature perverted. These cases are very difficult 
of cure; mothers are terrified to let their daughters do 
anything, they are so delicate, work would kill them* 
what they need is doctors’ visits, physic and alcohol. 
This is ruinous. It Is quite remarkable what a delicate 
young lady can do under the power of stimulus; as, for 
example, a gentleman lately expressed his surprise to 
see how his daughter, who could not walk many yards 
for a long time, owing to a pain in her back, was soon 
able to walk many miles a day when she procured the 
support of a lover’s arm. Dr. Wilks would gladly give 
employment to the half million of unmarried women. 
The human body Is made for work, the amount it can 
do is proportioned to the power of the machine; but, 
unlike other machines, it can be kept in vigor only by 
use; it is sure to rust and decay from disuse. 

These views are of supreme importance at a time 
when growing wealth is so quickly adding to the num¬ 
ber of those to whom work is not a necessity.' A well- 
known writer on the poor some time ago divided the 
community into four classes: those that can’t work, 
those that won't work, those that do work, and those 
that don’t need to work. These last are apt to be sup¬ 


posed to be the happy few, and many is the effort made 
to get into the favored class. -Bcience, however, Is re¬ 
versing the popular impression. We are learning from 
experience what was so long ago shown in the case of 
Sodom, that fulness of bread and abundance of Idleness 
are too often the parents ol grevious evils. 4i Better to 
wear out than to rust out,” is finding a new verifica¬ 
tion. If it were for nothing higher, our flower-missions 
and singing-missions are doing important service to 
the health of many a hitherto unoccupied girl. The 
dignity of labor is getting a fresh illustration, and we 
may quote with increased confidence the lines of a 
song of labor: 

“Oh, while ye feel ’tis hard to toll 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do.” 


THE SONG OF MIRIAM. 

BY MRS. K. B. DTJFFEY. 

(See Engraving.) 

PON the sands of Egypt’s sea they stood; 

The waters, which had parted as they trod 
Its bed so lately, now In whelming flood 
Came pressing back, no more restrained by God, 
And Egypt’s haughty king and all his host. 

With horse and chariot, were swallowed up and lost. 

Then Israel’s leader, mighty in his power, 

And of majestic presence, raised his voice, 

In ringing anthem, in that wondrous hour, 

Bidding the sons of Israel rqjoice 
For their deliverance, and united sing 
A song of praise and thanks to God their Guide and 
King. 

Then sweeps the exultant music through the throng 
In one tumultuous wave, till rocks resound, 

And hills give back the echo, and the song 
Swells louder still. Yet are the women found, 

In spite of swelling breasts, their peace to hold,' 

Lest, singing, they should seem unwomanly and 
bold. 

But Miriam, the prophetess and maid. 

Stood with enraptured face and kindling eye; 
Forgetful of herself and sex, she laid 
Her hand upon her timbrel; silently 
She paused a moment; then with ringing song. 

She sent exultant answer to the chanting throng. 

Her body swayed it to the music’s tone. 

And gliding footsteps marked Its Joyous time; 

Her brow with inspiration’s glory shone. 

While the rapt maiden sang her song sublime. 

Then came the women in an eager crowd. 

And foined with dances, and with timbrels ringing 
loud. 

Thus sang the mighty host their song of praise; 

And when they ceased, then Miriam answering 
sang. 

Nor thought of ccy reserve, nor maiden grace 
Preserved by silence. Loud her anthem rang; 

But mindful, she in these supremest hours, 

That she must thank her God with all her strength and 
powers. 

Thus shall we find It in the coming years: 

When man shall sing, then woman’s answering 
song 

Shall not be lost through woman’s bashful fears; 

But both together shall the strain prolong. 

In chorus, loud, and frill, and clear, and free, 

Unitedfin a sweet, frill-sounding harmony. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 

As he that lives longest lives but a little while, every 
man may be certain that he has no time to waste. 

Habd words are like hailstones in summer, beating 
down and destroying what they would nourish if they 
were melted Into drops. 

Pleasure and recreation of one kind or other are 
absolutely necessary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from too constant attention and labor. 

One of the great things in art, and in practical life, is 
to know when a thing is complete. Over-doing is often 
as bad as under-doing. In practical life we must do 
our best, and move on, “ leaving the things that are 
behind.’ 7 

Of all the blessings enjoyed by human beings, there 
1 b none better or more desirable than a cheerful, nappy 
home. It is therefore the first duty of every one to 
endeavor to promote the most amicable relations in the 
home circle. 

Some minds suffer from rough contact with the world, 
as does the bloom of a peach. Cowper is a type of them. 
Others are Improved like a stone in which the finest 
veins lie hidden till friction brings them Into view. 
We should be careful how we handle natures till we 
know something of their constitution. 

There is assuredly no action of our social life, how¬ 
ever unimportant, which by kindly thought may not 
be made to have a beneficial influence upon others* 
and it is impossible to spend the smallest amount of 
money, for any not absolutely necessary purpose, with¬ 
out a grave responsibility attaching to the manner of 
spending it.—B uskin. 

As frosts unlock the hard shells of seeds, and help 
the germ to get free, so trouble develops in men the 
germs of force, patience and ingenuity, and in noble 
natures 44 works the peaceable fruits of righteousness.’' 
A gentle schoolmaster it is to those who are 44 exercised 
thereby.” Tears, like raindrops, have a thousand times 
fallen to the ground and come up in flowers.” 

It is a fact well attested by experience that the 
memory may be seriously injured by pressing upon it 
too hardly and continuously in early life. A regulated 
exercise, short of fatigue, is improving to It, but we 
should refrain from goading it by constant and labori¬ 
ous efforts in early life, and before the instrument is 
strengthened to its work, or it decays under our hands. 
Parents and teachers should bear this fact in mind. 

Francis Power Cobbe says: 4 ‘ I think the appallng 
example of how completely it was possible for that 
‘intellectual ruffian,’ the elder Mill, to extirpate his 
son’s religious sentiment, must prove a very impres¬ 
sive warning to every teacher and every parent of how 
vast is the responsibility in their hands to cultivate or 
to check all such feelings in the young—and indeed to 
all of us, lest we allow those feelings by our care¬ 
lessness and unfaithfulness to die out In our own 
breasts.” 

“ I have come to believe,” says an eminent writer, 

44 that a man may cast himself too passively upon the 
bosom even of his God. Our Creator wants a man to 
be manly. One thing I do know: there are cases where 
He refuses to answer Importunate prayer by anything 
in return, outer or inner—repels, casts off the suppliant. 
Not only because that suppliant is selfish in his seek¬ 
ing, but whining, and whimpering, and indulging in a 
sickly sort of dependence, when he ought to stand up 
like a man, bear troubles silently, and do known duty 
stoutly whatever the duty may be.” 

Over-Sensitiveness.— A great deal of discomfort 
arises from over- sensitiveness about what people may 
say of you or your actions. This requires to be blunted. 
Consider whether anything you can do will have much 
connection with what they will say. And, besides, it 
may be doubted whether they will say anything at all 
about you. Many unhappy persons seem to imagine 
that they are always in an amphitheatre, with the 
nssembled world as spectators; whereas all the while 
they are playing to empty benches. They fancy, too, 
they form the particular tneme of every passer-by. If, 
however, they must llRten to imaginary conversations 


about themselves, they might, at any rate, defy thr 
proverb, and insist upon nearing themselves well 
spoken of. 

Be of Good Cheer.— A man who acquires a habit o: 
giving way to depression is on the road to ruin. When 
trouble comes upon him, Instead of rousing his ener- 
ies to combat it, he weakens, and his faculties grow 
ull, and his Judgment becomes obscured, and he sink* 
in the slough of despair. And if anybody pulls him 
out by main force ana places him safe on solid ground, 
he stands there dejected and discouraged, and is prettr 
sure to waste the means of help which have been given 
him. How different it is with the man who takes* 
cheery view of life even at its worst, and faces every Ill 
with unyielding pluck! He may be swept away by an 
overwhelming tide of misfortune, but he bravely strug¬ 
gles for the shore, and is ever ready to make the mon 
of the help that may be given him. A cheerful, hope¬ 
ful, courageous disposition is an invaluable trait erf 
character, and should be assiduously cultivated. 

No Compulsion in Marriage.— Parents cannot 
make a more fatal mistake than to suppose that the 
happiness of their children can possiblybe promoted 
by compelling them to marry against their wishes. 
There may be cases in whl 3 h a match had better be 
broken off, even though the disappointment renders 
one of the parties permanently unhappy; because 
even a lasting sorrow may be better than to be tied for 
life to a dissipated and depraved man, or to a scheming 
selfish, heartless woman. But, while It sometimes 
seems wise to rupture engagements, it can never hap¬ 
pen that a marriage should be compelled. When we 
speak of compulsion we do not, of course, mean even 
intimidation oy threats, but we mean that exercise of 
moral Influence and control which is not less effective, 
and by which many a young girl has been goaded on 
to enter Into a marriage utterly distasteful to her, and 
in which the happiness of her whole life has been 
thrown away. 

Love of the Beautiful.— Place a young girl under 
the care of a kind-hearted, graceful woman, and she, 
unconsciously to herself, grows Into a graceful ladv. 
Place a boy in the establishment of a thorough-going, 
straightforward business man, and he becomes a re¬ 
liant, practical business man. Children are susceptible 
creatures, and circumstances, and scenes, and actions 
always impress. As you Influence them, not by arbi¬ 
trary rules, nor by stern example alone, but in a thou¬ 
sand other ways that speak through beautiful forms, 
pretty pictures, etc., so they will grow. Teach your 
children, then, to love the beautiful. If you are able, 
give them a corner in the garden for flowers; allow 
them to have their favorite trees; teach them to wander 
in the prettiest woodlets; show them where they can 
best view the sunset; rouse them in the morning, not 
with the stern, “Time for work!” but with the enthu¬ 
siastic “See the beautiful sunshine!” Buy for them 
pretty pictures, and enconrage them to deck their 
rooms in his or her childish way. Give them an inch 
and they will go a mile. Allow them the privilege, 
and they will make your home pleasant and beau¬ 
tiful. 

“Little Conjurers.”— “I am fond of children," 
said the late Dr. Blnney once. “I think them the 
poetrv of the world—the fresh flowers of our hearths 
and homes—little conjurers, with their 4 natural magic,’ 
evoking by their spells what delights and enriches all 
ranks, and equalizes the different classes of society. 
Often as they bring with them anxieties and cares, and 
live lo occasion sorrow and grief we should get on very 
badly without them. Only think—if there was never 
anything anywhere to be seen but great grown-up men 
and women! How we should long for the sight of a 
little child! Every infant comes into the world like a 
delegated prophet, the harbinger and herald of good 
tidings, whose office It is ‘to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children,’ and to draw 4 the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the Just.’ A child softens and purifies 
the heart, warming and melting it by its gentle pre¬ 
sence ; it enriches the soul by new feelings, and awakens 
within it what is favorable to virtue. It is a beam of 
life, a fountain of love, a teacher whose lessons few can 
resist. Infants recall us from much that engenders and 
encourages selfishness, freezes the affections, roughens 
the manners, indurates the heart; they brighten the 
home, deepen love. Invigorate exertion. infUse courage 
and vivify and sustain the charities of life,” 1 
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PROGRESS OF THE BUILDINGS. 

HE construction of the Centennial Buildings Is 
progressing rapidly, some three thousand men 
being at work, and surely advancing toward 
completion. At this date, October first, the eastern 
front of Machinery Hall Is completed, with the excep¬ 
tion of the gallery and space between the two towers. 
The greater portion of the framework of the cross sec¬ 
tion is in place, and the entire building will be covered 
over in a short time. 

One of the two buildings which are being erected by 
the English Government is nearing completion, and, 
with its tali chimneys, is an odd and picturesque fea¬ 
ture of the landscape in the immediate vicinity of 
George’s Hill. The foundation and a portion of the 
brick work of the other building are also laid, and the 
framework is under way. 

The United States Government Building presents a 
very advanced appearance, notwithstanding the recent 
date of its commencement. The framework of the two 
side aisles and the cross section is already up, and the 
work of plastering the exterior of the base has been 
begun. At the Sawyer Observatory, Belmont, the 
scaffolding has been erected around the trunk for the 
construction of the truss work, and the gallery encir¬ 
cling the upper portion of the tower has been finished. 

The work of grading for the foundation is nearly 
completed at Agricultural Hall, and a force of work¬ 
men is employed laying a handsome promenade from 
Agricultural Hall to the Main Exhibition building. 

The site of the Women’s Pavilion, occupying one of 
the most attractive positions on the ground, has been 
staked off, and work will be begun forthwith. 

The roof of Horticultural Hall is nearly finished, and 
the interior of the building will soon be ready for the 
plasterers. 

One side of the main picture gallery of the Art Gal¬ 
lery has been plastered, and the east and west galleries 
and rear rooms have each received one coat. There is 
a great deal of ornamental stucco work on the ground, 
which will be put in place at an early day. All the 
figures for the building, except one, have been cast, 
and will be placed upon their pedestals early in Octo¬ 
ber. 

At the Main Building, the iron work for the north 
front of the cross section is up two stories high, and the 
south front will soon be in place. The contractors ex¬ 
pect to finish the cross section In about eight weeks, 
without much trouble. The woodwork on the west 
front is nearly finished. 

The framework of the main building and wings of 
the Globe Hotel, on Belmont Avenue, has been com¬ 
pleted, and the workmen are now engaged at sheathing 
and tinning the roof. At the Trans-Continental Hotel, 
at the intersection of Elm and Belmont Avenues, the 
walls on the west and south sides are up above the 
first-story windows, and on the north side nearly as 
high. 

Adjoining the United States buildings, about five 
hundred yards north-west of Machinery Hall, the 
Government has begun the erection of a small, light 
frame building, to be used as a post hospital. It is the 
intention to put this under the charge of a hospital 
squad, and to fill it with patients from the military 
hospital. Everything will be conducted as if the hos¬ 
pital was in actual service, so that strangers may see 
the workings of the Government hospital service, 
which is thought to be the best in the world. 

The Admission Fee.— It has been decided to fix the 
price of admission to the Centennial Grounds at fifty 
cents, and to sell no season tickets. A board fence, 
nine feet high, is to enclose the grounds, and the one 


admission gives a free permit to all the buildings, 
there being no extra charge inside, except for what is 
bought from the restaurants. It has been proposed to 
have no tickets, but to take the money at the gates. 

Egypt's Display Next Year.— A correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post writes from Cairo, Egypt, 
that the exposition of Egyptian antiquities, curiosities 
and Institutions at the Centennial Exhibition will be 
thorough and exceedingly interesting. The entire em¬ 
bassy will amount to two hundred persons, and will 
include representatives of every department of native 
life. The officer under whose direction the embassy 
will act is Colonel Brooks Bey, who has had charge of 
national antiquities for some years. There will be 
learned scribes to exhibit the process of writing in 
Arabic on parchment or paper; soldiers will show the 
uniform of the Turkish army; an Arabic band will 
play the national music; merchants and husbandmen 
will exhibit the products of town and country, while 
the interior life of the people will be shown in full de¬ 
tail. There will also be a band a genuine Bedouins 
from Arabia Petra, and others from the neighborhood 
of Cairo. The donkey-boy will not be omitted, and a 
troop of dancing-girls will illustrate the recreations 
and diversions of the harem. 

A full representation will be made of all the lower 
live stock of the country. The mummy will occupy a 
conspicuous place with the stuffed specimens. 

A complete exhibit will be given of the native Indus¬ 
try, water from the Nile and Red Sea will be brought 
here in tanks, and all the primitive processes of irriga¬ 
tion and cultivation will be explained. The cereals of 
the country and the national vegetation will also be on 
exhibition. 

After having noticed the growth of the native pro¬ 
ductions under the influences of the Nile, the visitor to 
the Exhibition can follow the grain or fibre of fruit 
through the processes of manufacture, and thence to 
the Turkish bazaar. 

Then he will find robes and rugs from the skins of 
native wild and tame beasts, ostrich feathers and eggs, 
swords and silks from Damascus, fruits, slippers and 
peculiar trinkets. 

No less complete or interesting than the exhibit of 
the business lifb of the natives will be that of their re¬ 
ligious and domestic lifb. A mosque will be erected, to 
which the infidel visitor will be admitted on his don- - 
ning the Immense slippers provided for the occasion. 

Examples will be given of both exterior and interior 
domestic architecture. 

One of the most significant features of the Exhibition 
will be that of the literary and educational depart¬ 
ments. Copies of the Koran and the Arabic standards, 
specimen manuscripts, etc., will be displayed. The de¬ 
partment of education will show the system and text¬ 
books adopted by the Khedive, and particularly the 
system of female education, which will be of special 
interest to all who understand the condition of women 
in the East. 

The immense hippodrome at Cairo is filling with 
accumulations from all parts of the country, and in a 
few months the work of transportation will begin. 

Ohio’s Headquarters.— The Ohio Centennial Com¬ 
missioners have decided to erect a building for the use 
of the Rtate, and it will be one of the handsomest State 
buildings on the ground. The location chosen for the 
structure is a good one, being opposite the Government 
building, and between the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey headquarters. The building will be built on a 
lot one hundred feet front and two hundred and fifty 
feet deep, and the stones entering Into its construction 
are to be dressed In the various styles they are suscep- 
Ltible of, and so placed as to make the building an 
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attractive one. The roofing will be put on by various 
parties In Ohio free of charge, and the whole house will 
be handsomely furnished by private parties. Next 
winter the Commissioners propose to ask the General 
Assembly for a liberal appropriation, sufficient to allow 
. Ohio to make a proper display of her products. 

The Bath of Beauty.— Miss Foley’s design for a 
fountain, which she Intends to send to the Centennial 
Exhibition, is described as follows: It is intended to 
represent children in the bath, and it might therefore 
be appropriately termed the “ Bath of Beauty.” The 
children are life-size, of the ages of four, six and nine. 
The fountain consists of an artistic arrangement of two 
basins, measuring about seven feet from the lip of the 
upper basin to the base of the lower one. The diameter 
of the lower basin is seven and a half or eight feet. The 
fountain is the first work of Miss Foley on a large 
scale. 


A Centennial. Quartz Mill.— There is a proposi¬ 
tion on foot in Nevada to send Hon. c. O. Stevenson to 
this city to make arrangements concerning the erec¬ 
tion of a quartz mill on the Centennial grounds. It is 
estimated that eight thousand dollars will be amply 
sufficient for building the same. It is also proposed to 
erect a building in the Park expressly for the accom¬ 
modation of Nevadans. It Is considered that such a, 
house could be built and furnished for three thousand 
dollars. Nevada has appropriated twenty thousand 
dollars for Centennial purposes. 

The Art Display.— Mr. John 8artain, Director of 
the Centennial Art Department, says that the enor¬ 
mous demands for space in the gallery from nearly all 
the countries of Europe, will make it necessary to place 
the department on a much larger scale than was in¬ 
tended, and that the display of works of art will doubt¬ 
less be one of the finest in the world. 
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FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 

O very striking difference in points of style from 
those of last year are announced. 

A Paris correspondent says: “ Cloaks are to 
be worn either very long or very short. They are either 
half-loose sacques falling below the knee, or else Jaunty 
little half-fitting Jackets very short behind and falling 
in long pointed ends in front. Velvet and dark brown 
or block cloth are the materials chiefly used, the light, 
fanciful drabs and grays and fawns, once so much in 
vogue for out-door garments, being apparently dis¬ 
carded. Cashmere has lost its vogue and is replaced 
by a host of heavier and more fanciful woollen mate¬ 
rials, such as thin mixed cloths and plaids in neutral 
tints. Rich dark brown and slate color will be among 
the fashionable tints for out-door wear and demi- 
t oilette.” The waists of basques and wraps are made 
very long, reaching to sixteen or seventeen inches, 
where fifteen was the measurement heretofore. 

There is a renewed effort to popularize dresses that 
fasten behind; as these require the assistance of a maid, 
the latest plan is to trim the back of the basque to imi¬ 
tate a laced or buttoned back. The cuirass basque is 
not /changed In shape, but is trimmed more than it was 
last season. Sleeves are very close-fitting, and those 
for midwinter arc Interlined with flannel, and in some 
cases slightly wadded to make the arm look round and 
plump. The fancy for having sleeves different from 
the basque continues. The long square overskirt is of 
such simple, stylish shape, that it promises to become 
one of the favorite styles. Among useful new costumes 
are those of black cashmere, a fabric that is now as 
low-priced as good alpaca, and is more graceftil and 
pliable, though it does not endure hard usage so well. 
It Is made up in conjunction with black gros-grain. 

A suit of cashmere that will serve as a model is thus 
described: “It has a single bias flounce shirred near 
the top, and edged top and bottom with silk knife 
pleating. The long square overskirt, open up the back, 
is trimmed across the front with three bias bands of 
gros-grain placed quite far apart, and each band edged 
with fringe. The basque has two side bodies, one of 
which is very long, and begins in the shoulder seam. 
The Byron collar and the sleeves are of gros-grain; 
three lapping folds form the cuff, and a row of six but¬ 
tons Is set on these. A second black cashmere suit has 
a square overskirt that does not meet behind, but has 
three puffs of silk set in down the back, with a wide 
fringed end below. The edge of the overskirt is trimmed 
with a knife pleating of silk, and this extends up the 
back on each side of the silk puff. The basque has silk 
sleeves, collar, silk forms down the back, and some¬ 


thing like a vest of silk in front. A pretty suit of 
brown cashmere has a sheath overskirt, close and nar¬ 
row, caught up on one side by a reticule pocket, and 
edged with ball fringe. The brown silk skirt lias a 
pleated flounce that is partly silk and partly cash- 
mere.” 

Another novelty “ is a double apron that Is different 
on each side of the figure, and laps in the front. 
Sometimes these aprons are plain on the left side and 
striped on the right. A suit of three materials, plain 
brown Algerienne, striped Algerienne and brown silk, 
is made in this way. A plain apron laps from the 
right side over another on the left, which is striped; 
both are edged with striped knife pleating. The basque 
is of plain wool, with striped sleeves. The brown silk 
skirt has striped wool and silk pleatings.” 

The felt hats of the coming season are fine, and soft 
as velvet to the touch, there having been a great im¬ 
provement in the manufacture of this fabric for ladies’ 
use' since its introduction. These show all the new 
shades of cream, unbleached white, grays and browns, 
and are designed to be trimmed in combinations of 
extreme colors. Black and dark colors prevail among 
the chips and straws, which are largely trimmed with 
velvet, and show in some parts a touch of red. The 
English walking hat, the Derby and a bonnet with a 
halo brim and rather low crown, are three of the lead¬ 
ing models. While felt hats will be almost universally 
worn throughout the fall months, and after that con¬ 
tinued for ordinary wear, velvet is anticipated as the 
material for the regular winter hats and bonnets. 


A FRENCHWOMAN’S TOILETTE. 

PARIS correspondent of the Metropolitan , who 
witnessed the “getting up” of a fashionable 
French woman, gives the following account of 
the performance, which will interest our lady readers: 

“ I had the pleasure, yesterday, of ‘assisting,’ as the 
French idiom has it—that is to say, looking on, not 
helping—at the toilette of a French woman, a genuine 
Parisian. I was a good deal surprised, that I admit; 
and she was a good deal surprised at my surprise. She 
Imagined that the extremes of artificiality arrived at 
in Paris—making a sort of dual woman, as It were, out 
of one—were known to us; and she considers us semi- 
barbarians since she discovered how much nearer the 
natural state we are than her compatriotes. 

“ She began, my Fran^aise, by submitting herself to 
her maid, who, on her part, began by subjecting her to 
a face-friction of elder-flower water. This accom¬ 
plished, the previously sallow face became of a clearer 
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hue, au ivory yellow. Every particle of impurity in 
the pores had yielded to the influence of the elder- 
flower water,* with which half a goblet of warm water 
had been mixed. The throat, neck and hands partook 
of this refreshing dew, adding a lustre to the freshness 
given by a tepid bath of twenty minutes and a shower- 
bath of five* gone through with a half-hour before the 
beginning of what that day ceased to be the mysteries 
of dressing, or the ‘ getting-up.’ 

“ Next came a rubbing of a scented iris-powder in the 
dark hair, which was short—that is to say, not more 
than a foot and a half long—and rather thick. When 
the iris-powder was brushed out, and carefully re¬ 
moved at the temples and the nape of the neck, a deli¬ 
cate cr&me, similar to cold-cream, but without lard— 
the Juice of lettuce being its main Ingredient—was laid 
over the whole skin of neck, face and hands, and 
allowed to remain ten minutes. This, I was Informed, 
was intended to do away with the contraction of the 
features arising from want of sleep, which want of 
sleep had arisen from too much cafe noir at dinner. I 
had not observed any * contraction des traits ,* and 
thought within myself how much fancy would do. The 
Parisian informed me that camphor and creme had a 
similar composing effect upon the features, especially 
after the fatigues of a ball. 

“The next thing done was the removal of every trace 
of the creme with an extremely fine linen cloth. This 
was a skillful operation, for, while rubbing the skin 
into satin-like smoothness, the femme-de-chambre did 
not make It red or In any way roughen its surfhee. She 
seemed to polish, and in polishing to whiten her mis¬ 
tress’ complexion. 

“ The next process was the application of veloutine , 
a compound of bismuth and rice-powder, having the 
fixative quality of the first and the delicacy of the last 
ingredient. But ah! the care with which the maid ap¬ 
plied the preparation. It was absolutely impossible, 
In being laid on as this ‘neat-handed Phillis’—whose 
name was Lise!—applied it, to detect the presence of 
any foreign aid. The skin had the firm, clear white¬ 
ness of alabaster, with a suggestion of sunny luster 
and creaminess to subdue It. 

“ Then came the grand affair of the eyebrows. These 
were brushed with a minute soft brush with dark 
bristles and a handle inlaid with mother-of-pearl —ne 
vous en d&plaisc —and the least possible tracing of fard 
indien , from a small stone jar, laid upon them. 

“Under the eyes—very fine eyes and needing no aid 
from art—an estampe of leather, upon which the fard 
indien was lightly rubbed, laid now a dusky shadow, 


which increased the brilliancy of the eyes to a great, 
and, to my mind, unpleasant degree. What was to be¬ 
come of this appliance in case of emotion, 1 cannot say. 
Perhaps a Frenchwoman only cries when she chooses. 

“The neqk and hands now partook of the bismuth 
powder whitening, and after that the hair was dressed 
very low on the neck, frizzed a little over the forehead, 
and with less addition of false hair than has been cus¬ 
tomary for years. A small natte of permanently 
crimped black hair, looped with a white ivory comb 
cut in cameo-medallions, made up this part of the 
toilet, only t one small ringlet being suffered to play 
about the neck. 

“ But it was when the large peignoir was removed, 
and the under-toilet began, that astonishment claimed 
me for its own. 

“ First, a corset, of course, you will say. But, let tne 
remark, there are corsets and corsets. The one placed 
above the delicate garment of flesh-colored raw silk, 
which takes the place of linen with the elegantes of 
Paris, and clings to the form so as in no way to increase 
the size by bulk of folds around the waist, was a corset 
of gray silk stitched with rose-color and edged with 
Valenciennes on the hips and about the shoulders. 
But, In the make of this ‘article of female wear,’ as 
the advertisements have it, there entered art that 
amounted to genius. For, set in at the hips and mak¬ 
ing the bustle, were curved bones that stood out in a 
swell of several inches and formed an incorporate 
part of the corset itself, Impossible of detection when 
the skirt of the dress was placed over it. 

“Then the flesh-colored silk stockings; the short 
cambric skirt with myriad tucks, insertions and flu- 
tings of lace; the delicate bottines of black satin; the 
white muslin dress, without assistance of color except 
a rose at the throat, and made so extremely short in 
front as to display the entire foot; the one long hair¬ 
pin with its head une grossc perle fine , and the careless 
drawing up of the draping at one side to display the 
underskirt of raw silk; this, and the toilette, was an 
accomplished feat and fact. 

“ Let me not omit to say that the muslin sleeve was 
so extremely tight to the arm that it seemed like a 
second skin. It terminated two inches above the well- 
rounded yet delicate wrist, where a quaint bracelet of 
West Indian beetles, the cadeau of a lady admirer from 
Cuba, completed the ornamentation of so much studied 
simplicity. 

“It was really very pretty, and the lady looked 
charming—let us say thirty years Old. Her age? Oh- 
well, fifty.'' 




Personal Reminiscences, by O’Keefe, Kelly and 
Taylor. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong A Co. No preceding vol¬ 
ume of the Bric-a-Brac Series has excelled this in 
vivacity and interest. It carries the reader back to the 
dramatic and musical celebrities of a past generation, 
and gives Innumerable incidents and anecdotes, and 
bits of biography, which will be found exceedingly en¬ 
tertaining. The names of Sheridan, Keen, Kemble. 
Colley Cibber, Peg Woffington, Garrick, Mrs. Inchbald 
and almost numberless other men and women femous 
as actors, actresses, artists or poets, are found within 
its pages, and their owners introduced in their familiar, 
everyday characters, Just as their Intimate acquaint¬ 
ances knew them. The book is for sale in Philadelphia 
by J. B. Lippincott A Co. 

Temperance Leaflets. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. This is 
packet number one, containing one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages, and eight tracts on teraperanoe. 


These tracts are intended fbr general circulation, and 
are practical in their subjects, and of a character likely 
to arrest the attention, and furnish food for thought. 


Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and Penn¬ 
sylvania. Allen, Lane and Scott and J. W. Lauder- 
bach. Parts 3 and 4 of this elegant work are fully up 
to their predecessors. Part third Is especially rich in 
its illustrations of scenery along the Wissahickon and 
Cresheim Creek. The “Devil’s Pool,’’ on the latter 
creek, is a most charming bit of landscape; while 
“Summer on the Wissahickon ’’ is a picture worthy to 
be reproduced in oil. Part fourth gives a number of 
flne views in the city, and also at Cape May. In all 
respects this publication Is equal, and in some things 
superior, to any work of its kind yet attempted in this 

country. 


Prohibition Does Prohibit; or, Prohibition Not 
a Failure. By J. N. Stearns. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 68 Reade 
St., New York. The National Temperance Society 
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have Just published a new 12mo pamphlet, of 48 pages, 
giving 1U11 and reliable testimony from a hundred dif¬ 
ferent authorities, as to the workings and success of 
the law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
it contains the testimony of ten Governors, several 
United States Senators, Representatives In Congress, 
Clergymen, Attorney-Generals, Judges of Supreme 
Court, District Attorneys, State* Constables, Secretaries 
of State, Mayors, Editors, Chaplains, Chiefs of Police, 
Internal Revenue, Prison and Poor House Statistics, 
all being emphatic and conclusive testimony that 
“Prohibition does Prohibit.” Price 10 cents, $1.00 a 
dozen. 

Statement of Reasons for embracing the Doc¬ 
trines and Disclosures of Emanuel Swedenborg. By 
the Rev. George Bush, late Professor of Hebrew in the 
New York University. With a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author. New York: E. H. Swlnney, No. Cooper 


Union. Professor Bush, whose adoption and able ad¬ 
vocacy of the doctrines of Swedenborg made no little 
stir in religious circles a few years ago, was one of the 
profoundest scholars and ablest Biblical writers of the 
day. His works on the antiquities of the Bible, on 
hermenutics and criticism, and especially his Notes 
and Commentaries on the Pentateuch, are standard 
books In the libraries of scholars and thinking men of 
all denominations. After adopting the theological 
views of “The New Church,” he published a carefully- 
wrltten statement of his reasons for changing his reli¬ 
gious views, which had at the time considerable circu¬ 
lation. We have before us now, in a pamphlet of 129 
pages, a re-publication of these “ Reasous,” to which is 
prefixed a biographical sketch of the author by 
Beswlck. Professor Bush remained until the day of 
his death a Arm believer and advocate of the new doc¬ 
trine. 



Moody and Sankey. 

I T is yet to be seen how fhr the remarkable religious 
excitement which attended the labors of these two 
earnest and devoted men in England, will be repro¬ 
duced in this country. A beginning will soon be made, 
and we doubt not that in all places where they appear, 
and bring to bear upon public feeling their peculiar 
methods and Influences, great waves of religious emo¬ 
tion will be borne in upon the people, and that we shall 
have exhibitions of spiritual phenomena both surpris¬ 
ing and difficult to explain. That good will be done, 
no one can doubt. Anything that leads the mind away 
from selfish and worldly things, and lifts it to the con¬ 
sideration of things spiritual and heavenly, gives a 
beneficent result. But mere emotion is not religion; 
nor a good resolution a good life. The work of these 
men can go no farther than to arouse the conscience 
and lead men to think of their duty to God and the 
neighbor, and to resolve to lead better lives. Out of 
the vast numbers so aroused and quickened, very 
many will make a new start In life, and become truer 
and better men and women—Christians in the right 
sense of the word; but the ratio of that number will 
be large or small according to the zeal and faithfhlness 
with which the teachers of religious doctrine all over 
the land urge upon those who are drawn to hear them 
the absolute necessity of leading honest, faithful, self- 
denying and usefiil lives, without which all spiritual 
sentiment and emotion are utterly vain. 

“There never was,” says a writer in one of our dally 
papers, “a time when a higher sense of the value of 
moral and Christian obligations was so necessary as it 
is now. Our politics are sordid and corrupt, and even 
business principles are wanting in business men. The 
teachings of religion and the chidings of conscience 
seem to have lost their hold upon the hearts of the 
people. This downward tendency of public and private 
morality is not only to be deprecated, but, if possible, 
to be remedied. Only a great awakening can show the 
people the dangers of their situation or make them 
earnestly strive against the evils which surround and 
threaten to destroy them. A religious revival, come In 
whatever form It may, will prove a blessing.” 

But only in the degree that the after lives of those 
who are thus awakened are conformed to the strict 
precepts of the Gospel. A man cannot overreach In a 
bargain, nor oppress the weak, nor pass over to the 
other side, like the Priest and the Levite, turning deaf 
ears to the calls of humanity, and be a Christian. He 
cannot gamble In wheat or stocks, nor enter Into com¬ 
binations to defraud the people. He must be some¬ 
thing more than sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. 


Dr. Cuyler, In one of his recent utterances, speaks 
clearly to the point, when he says: 

“ The revival we need is not only a revival of sounder 
scriptural preaching, but a revival of true Christian 
living . We have had quite a surfeit of the religion 
which luxuriates in the devout fervors of the prayer- 
meeting and the camp-ground, which sings sweet 
hymns and applauds sweet sermons, and then goes 
straight off to its money-grasping and its pleasure- 
seeking, and its panderings to self and sin. God forbid 
that we speak lightly of true spiritual emotion. But 
the Christianity which Christ demands is something 
deeper than a song or a sermon or a sacrament. It is 
the holy and the humble imitation of Himself. The 
revival, then, which we need is a revival of the religion 
which keeps God’s commandments; which tells the 
truth and sticks to its promises; which pays twenty 
shillings to the pound; which cares more for a good 
character than a fine coat; which votes at the ballot- 
box In the same direction that it prays; which denies 
ungodly lusts, and which can be trusted in every stress 
of temptation. A revival which will sweeten our 
homes, and chasten our press, and purity our politics, 
and cleanse our business and commerce from roguery 
and rottenness would be a boon from Heaven. A re¬ 
vival which will bring not only a Bible knowledge but 
a Bible conscience to all is what the land is dying for. 
The world’s sorest want to-day Is more Christ-like 
men and women. The preaching it needs is—more 
sermons in shoes .” 

Endowment of Women's Colleges. 

T HE editor of Scribner’s Magazine , referring to the 
fact that “ there is not a woman’s college, or an 
advanced public institution for the education of 
women, that is not to-day in need of a large endow¬ 
ment for the purpose of bringing its advantages within 
the reach of those whose means are small,” strongly 
commends the subject to the rich women of our country 
who are desirous of doing some good with their money. 
“ Let the boys alone,” he says. “ They have been pretty 
well taken care of already, and the men will look after 
them. It is for you, as women wishing well to your 
own sex, and anxious for its elevation in all possible 
ways, to endow these Institutions that are springing 
up about the country in its Interest, so that the poor 
shall have an equal chance with the rich. You can 
greatly help to give the young women of all classes as 
good a chance as their brothers enjoy, and you can 
hardly claim a great deal of womanly feeling if you do 
not do it.” 

We second this suggestion most heartily. Give the 
girls an equal chance with the boys. Let all the schools 
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established fbr their higher education be largely en¬ 
dowed, so that the college advantages may be cheap¬ 
ened, the best talent secured, and the most liberal ex¬ 
penditures be made in furnishing these schools with 
libraries, philosophical apparatus, cabinets and collec¬ 
tions. 

And to whom shall the poor girls of our land look for 
such a generous provision of their mental culture with 
more hope and confidence than to our rich women ? 
Rich men are giving their millions for the endowment 
of schools and colleges for boys. Let the rich women 
Imitate their good example, and make equal provision 
for the girls. 

1 It I mi r> ^ AiHilllni A A A I 
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W E present in this number our Prospectus for 
the Centennial Year, and our readers will 
see that it Is one of more than usual attrac¬ 
tiveness. Two new serial stories will be given; one by 
Mbs. J ulia C. R. Dorr, the author of “ Rachel Dil- 
lovay’8 Son,” which was pronounced the best maga¬ 
zine story of the season, entitled 

“ EAGLESGLEFFE.” 

And the other by T. S. Arthur, author of “ Deborah 
Norman,” entitled 



And the Life She Laid Down.” 

Both of these serials will be commenced in the Janu¬ 
ary number. 

Rosella Rice will open the year with a new series 
of articles on Pioneer Life in the West, under the 
title of 

“OLD HEARTH STONES. 

And the Tales they Told.” 

And the reader’s wise, gossipy, quaint old friend, 
“ Pipsey Potts,” Is busy with her 

“ POTTSVTLXiE PAPERS.". 

By the way, we will Just hint that M Pipsey ” has 
been on a visit this summer to the old homes and 
graves of the Pottses in New England, and that some¬ 
thing may come of it. We don't find her family name 
associated with Plymouth Rock or the Mayflower, but 
then everybody didn’t come over in that famous little 
vessel, nor land on that celebrated rock; and the 
Pottses may have, for all that, as fair a record as the 
Brewsters or the Aldens. 

Mbs. E. B. Duffey, whose articles on “Woman’s 
Work and Woman’s Wages,” published a few years 
ago in the Home Magazine, gave such general satis¬ 
faction, will write another series next year, with the 
title 

“WOMAN'S WORK IN THE WORLD,” 

in which she will offer practical advice and sugges¬ 
tions as to the various remunerative employments in 
which women may engage. These articles cannot fail 
to be exceedingly valuable, as Mrs. Duffey is a woman 
of wide experience, careful observation and strong 
common sense, and writes from the standpoint of one 
who has made her own way in the world,—of that of a 
woman who can set type as rapidly as a man; who can 


DEPARTMENT. 


write a book or edit a periodical; compose a piece of 
music or paint, a picture; make a dress or cultivate a 
garden. But we cannot catalogue all of her many ac¬ 
complishments; and only refer to them here in ordei 
to show her fitness for the task she has undertaken in 
the preparation of these articles. 

“CHATTY BROOKS,” 

It will be seen, is going to tell about “The Girls 
at Milwood,” and gentle “ Lichen ” will keep her 
quiet corner In the “Home Circle,” among loving 
friends who carry her In their hearts. 

But we cannot take space to tell of all the good things 
In 8tore for next year. Look at the Prospectus, reader, 
and see for yourself. 

And now all you that love the Home Magazine, and 
sympathize with its spirit and aims, who believe that 
its presence in American homes will be for good, will 
you not so identify yourselves with it and its work as 
to become its advocate, commending it to your friends 
and neighbors, and seeking in all right ways to extend 
Its circulation ? Will not each of you add at least one 
new name to its list of subscribers for the Centennial 
Year? We shall make It as attractive, as pure, as true 
apd as good as in our power lies. You can largely ex¬ 
tend the sphere of its usefulness; and may we not ask 
you to do so? 


THE PREMIUM PICTURE BUSINESS. 

As mentioned last month, we have abandoned the 
premium picture business, and for reasons then given. 
Our magazine is worth all, and more than all, we get 
for it; good enough to make its way among the people 
without the bonus of a chromo or engraving. The 
temporary rage for premiums forced (is, against our 
better Judgment, to adopt the bad system; but we could 
never bring ourselves to offer a cheap chromo, prefer- 
lng to gtfve, if we gave at all, a work of art fit to grace 
the walls of any household in the land. But to do this 
costs us so heavily that a large part of our profits have 
been absorbed during the last two or three years in the 
production of these pictures. 

Other publications, and among them the very one 
that lead off in the chromo business, have seen their 
error and abandoned all premiums, now charging fifty 
cents extra for their pictures, and giving subscribers 
the option to take them or not. This is only fair and 
equitable. 

The low price at which magazines and papers are 
furnished does not leave a margin of profit sufficient 
to pay for gift-pictures, or premiums of any kind. 

If a periodical is not worth taking for its own in¬ 
trinsic. excellence. It is not worth taking at all; and no 
picture, good or bad, can make it worthy of public 
favor. 


THE FLEETWOOD SCROLL-SAW. 

Of all the appliances which modern invention has 
placed within reach of the amateur mechanic, of either 
sex, we are Inclined to regard the Fleetwood Saw as 
the best. The range of artistic production In scroll 
and “Sorento” work, of which it is capable, Is almost 
Infinite. A variety of articles, of taste and utility, such 
as book-racks, brackets, match-boxes, screens, wall- 
pockets, easels, photograph frames, dissected pictures, 
etc., give the most ample scope for elaborateness and 
beauty of design and perfection of finish and work¬ 
manship. We have seen articles, made entirely with 
this saw, that were so exquisite in pattern and so ele¬ 
gantly finished as to oonstitutc the most admired orna¬ 
ments of a well-furnished room. The use of the 
machine can even be made a profitable industry, as the 
demand for this work, especially for original designs, 
1b always active. 
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The mechanism operates with hut little friction or 
noise, and may be used in an ordinary room. 

The saws are very small, and may be taken out and 
replaced with extreme readiness. The finer saws may 
be used for sawing brass, copper and similar metals. 
The machine is admirably suited for pattern-makers 
and other mechanics who need to do fine work, as well 
as for amateurs who wish to exercise their ingenuity 
in ornamental sawing. As an indication of the avidity 
with which the public have adopted this welcome addi¬ 
tion to the sources of home enjoyment, we would men¬ 
tion that upwards of two thousand were sold during 
the last year and the demand is rapidly increasing. 
Manufactured and sold by Trump Brothers, of Wil¬ 
mington, Del., at a price within the reach of ail. 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 

One page, one time - 

Half “ “ “. 

Quarter “ 

Less than a quarter page, 75 cents a line. 

COVER PAGES. 

Outside—One page, one time 
“ Half “ 

“ Quarter “ “ “ - 

Less than quarter page, 81.10 a line. 

Inside—One page, one time 

** Half * p “ “ - 

“ Quarter “ “ “ - 

Less than quarter page, 81 a line. 


BUTTERICKS PATTERNS. 

“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of E. Butterick <fc Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladies’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. 

$6iT“ See new pattern* in this number of Home Magazine, 
rvith prices. 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the age, os the patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and It Is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be careful to make no mistake in the number of the 
pattern wanted, as no change can be made after the pat¬ 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or¬ 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac¬ 
tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 
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60 

35 


81.50 

»0 

50 
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75 

45 
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We give below a list of new books, any of which will be mailed, 
postage free, on receipt of the price. 

Memoibs of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams. Vol. VII. 8vo. Extra cloth, 
85.00. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. A Text-Book for the 
Practical Study of the German Language. By Prof. J. 
Schmitz, A. M., and H. J. Schmitz. 12mo. Half roan, 
81.50. 

Clayton’s Rangers; or, The Quaker Partisans. A 
Story of the Revolution. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, 81.50. 

Casella. A Story. By Martha Farquharson, Au¬ 
thor of “ An Old-Fashioned Boy,” etc. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, 81.50. 

Johnny Ludlow. A Novel. 12m. Cloth, 81.50. 
Annals of a Fortress. By E. Viollet LeDuc. 8vo. 
Cloth, 85.00. 

Four Thousand Miles of African Travel. By 
Alvan S. South work. 8vo. Cloth, 83.50. 

Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist. By 
Frank Buckland, M. A., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries 
for England and Wales, etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
83.00. 

Notes on Building Construction. Arranged to 
Meet tho Requirements of the Syllabus of the Science 
and Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, South Kensington, London. Part I. 8vo. 
With 325 Wood-cuts. 83.50. 



Nooks and Corners of the New England c oast 
By Samuel Adams Drake. 8vo. Cloth, 83.00. 

Within an Ace. By Mrs. C. Jenkin. 12nu>. Cloth. 
81.25. 

Harwood. A Novel. 8vo. Cloth, 81.15. Paper, 7' 
cents. 

Burlesque. Treasure Trove Series. 18mo. Cloth. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Open Sesame. A Novel. By Florence MarryaiL 
8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 

Sermons out of Church. By Miss Muloch. I2mu. 
Cloth, 81.50. 

The Way We Live Nqw. By Anthony Trollop-. 
8vo. Cloth, 82.00. Paper, 81.50. 

Common Sense in the Management of tii» 
Stomach. By George O. Drewry, M. D. 81.00. 

Nuts for Christmas Cracking. By Theresa Oak¬ 
ley Hall. $2.00. 

SWITZERLAND and THE Swiss. By an American 
Resident. 82.00. 

Eight Cousins: or, The Aunt-Hill. By Louisa iL 
Alcott. With numerous Illustrations by Addie Led* 
yard and Sol Eytinge. 81.50. 

The Ship in the Desert. A Poem. By loaquin 
Miller. 81.50. 

From Jest to Earnest. By Rev. E. P. Roe. 81.75. 

Daily Thoughts; or, Reading for Every Day in the 
Year. By Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage. 82.00. 

Everv Day Tracts for Every Day Life. A Book 
for the Household. 81.50. 

Cruden’s Concordance. Abridged Edition. 8L5e. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VISITING CARDS. 

The Subscriber makes the printing of 

VISITING CARDS A SPECIALTY, 

and 


50 Fine Cards for 50 Cents, 


nicely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or 
otherwise, as directed, either white or tinted, of No. 3 sine, 
or about 2 by 3% inches. 100 for 75 cents. Specimen 
sent for a 3 cent stamp, or shown at office. Address 
J. VAN COURT, 

37% North Seventh 8treeL Philadelphia. 


Dr. WARNER’S 

SANITARY CORSET, 

With S kirt Supporter and Self 
Adjusting Pads. 

The oDly Corset constructed upon 
physiological principles, it secures 
health and comfort or body, with grace 
and beauty of form. Lady agents 
wanted everywhere. Samples, any 
eize^by mail, $1.50. Address, 

BROS,, 763 Broadway, Hew York. 



(CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 

I the neatest, simplest, cheapest bed and platen press ewer 
made, screw chaae, adjustable guage, with Ink table 
and roller, warranted to do good work, and sold for 
TWO Dollars I By mail, $3-96. A miniature 
printing office—press, cabinet, cases, two fonts o t 
type, ink, leads, Ac-, for $5.001 By mail, $7.26! 
Circular free. Agents wanted. JOSEPH W ATSON, 
73 Comhill, Boston j 5S Murray SL, New York. 


lAfop thlv. 

•10 

l Either 

{Weekly, 

per 

for 

\Ba zar, 

year 

♦3.50. , 


HARPER’S 


Wo will club the Atlantic. B r iner’s, Appleton ’s,|l 
Galaxy, or any 9 vPt magazine tor £1.50. Demorett’s,: O 
GodeyV Peterson’i. Jiealie’a and other American^ VS 
and foreign Ladies, Literary, and Juvenile publics- U 
tions at club rates. Send order# to NATIONAL T 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. Box 3470, Boston, Maas. 

AGENTS WANTED F great work *. 1 

NIGHT SCENES IN THE BIBLE, 

And a magnificent NEW BOOK just from the press. 
Address J. C. McCDRDY A CO., P hU ada^ Pa. 

FAMILIES seek then, "The DIAL ESS treble nlw uttb 


COLTON'S 


S ELECT 

r l a v op. s . 


Pub, Kick Flavoring Extract* of OuM Fruits. 
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E. BUTTERICK A CO.'S PATTERNS. 


r LADIES’ COSTUME. 

The skirt to this pretty toilet hangs gracefully, cents, and is in 9 size® for ladies from 20 to 36 Inches, 
with all of its fullness the back, where it is laid waist.measure. 

in a large triple-box-plait. It is composed of a wide The basque, which has sleeves ana decorations of 
front gore, a similar gore at each side, and two silk, fits the figure very prettily by the customary 
plain back-breadths forming a short train and having seams, and closes at the back with hooks and loops, 
i. ribbon lx>w tacked over the seam at the center as The sleeves are widened and left open at the outside 
illustrate i The skirt was cut from silk, by pattern seam over the wrist, while a folded cuff of the 
No. 39GG, price 35 cents, which is in 9 sizes for camel’s-hair stands above the opening. The pattern 
ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. The to the basque is No. 4005, price 30 cents. It ia 
over-skirt has a long square front gore, to which is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
joined the shirred front edges of the wide gores, measure; and may be used for any material made up 
shirred together at the back edges and shirred again into dresses. 

midway between the seams for the drapery. It is To make the costume for a lady of medium size, 
prettily trimmed as illustrated with ribbon bows, and 14f yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required; 
plaitings of the material, which is camel's-hair 6$ yards being necessary for the skirt, 2f for the 
The pattern used in cutting it is No. 4035, price 30 basque, and 5± yards for the over-skirt 


Front Vieto. 


Back View, 


LADIES’ LOOSE CLOAK, WITH DOLMAN SLEEVES. 

No. 4194.—This charming garment may be made pattern to the cloak is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
of any cloaking material, beaver cloth perhaps being to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 35 cents. To 
the most suitable. In the engravings the decora- make the garment for a lady of medium size, 6f 
tions of Titan braid and silk embroidery, as well as yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required, 
their arrangement, are faithfully delineatod. The 
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Back View. 


Front View. 


LADIES’ PROMENADE BASQUE. 


No. 4199.—The stylish basque represented by it for a lady of medium size, 5 yards of material, 27 
these engravings is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 
to 46 inches, bust measure. To make a basque like cents. 


| 4176 Back Vimo. j 

| Front View. 

| LADIES’ MANTLE WRAP. 

j No. 4176.—This elegant mantle is very nearly suit fabric is equally appropriate. The pattern is in 
like the “Arab wraps” worn some seasons ago, 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust mea- 
consisling of a long breadth so doubled and seamed sure, and requires 3$ yards of goods, thirty-six 
{ at the center as to form the hood illustrated. Cash- inches wide, to make the wrap for a lady of medium 
I mere is used in this instance, though silk or any size. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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4204 

Front View, 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
STREET SACK. 

No. 4204.—This comfortable garment 
may be made of doth, velvet, plush, cash- 
mere, drap d'ete or any suitable goods; 
and the pattern to it is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment for a lady of medium 
size, 3f yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 
will be required. Titan braid, fur bands, 
fringe, folds or embroideries are appro¬ 
priate decorations, and may be applied in 
any style preferred. Price of pattern, 30 
cents. 


4201 

Bade View. 


CHILD’S DRE8S, WITH YOKE, AND KILTED MISSES’ GORED JACKET. 

FRONT 

No. 4197.—This stylish wrap can be made from 4 
No. 4 2i 8. This pretty little dress is made of cash- yardg of material, 27 inches wide, for a roisa of 12 
mere and trimmed with the same and Hamburg etn- yearg . T he pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 
broidery. The pattern is in 6 sizes for children 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 25 cents. In the 
from 1 to 6 years of age, and requires 3§ yards of present instance the garment is made of cloth and 
goods, 27 inches wide, in making the dress for a trimmed with braid, 
child of 4 years. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


pr NOTICE,—We are Agents for the tele of E« BUTTERICK A CO.’S PATTERNS, an4 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 

oner. T. S. ABTEUB & SON, 1129 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


Front View. 


Back View. 


4197 

Profit View. 


Back View. 


BOYS’ HUSSAR JACKET. 

No. 4215.—The pattern to this 
handsome jacket is in 8 sizes for 
boys from 3 to 10 years of ago, and 
costs 20 cents. To make a gar¬ 
ment after it for a boy of 7 years, 
If yard of goods, 27 inches wide, 
will be required. 


4315 

Back View. 
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MOUTH OF THE CROTON. 


UP THE HUDSON. 

BY MRS. E. B. DUFFET. 

O b© gliding up the Hudson on one of the 
magnificent day boats which ply between 
New York and Albany, seems to afford 
about as much unalloyed pleasure as can be 
crowded into one day’s existence. Americans 
may well be proud of this noble river. Even 
foreigners do not hesitate to bestow upon it due 
praise. Charles Wentworth Dilke, In his “ Greater 
von. xliii. —40. 


Britain,” published a few years since, says of this 
river: “Those who say that America has no 
scenery, forget the Hudson, while they can never 
have explored Lake George, Lake Champlain and 
the Mohawk. That Poole’s exquisite scene from 
the ‘ Decameron,’ * Philomena’s Song,’ could have 
been realized on earth, I never dreamed, until 1 
saw the singers at a New Yorker’s villa on the 
Hudson grouped in the deep shades of a glen, 
from which there was an outlook upon the basaltic 
Palisades and lake-like Tappan Zee, It was in 
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some such spot that De TocqueviUe wrote the 
brightest of his brilliant letters—that dated ‘Sing 
Sing’—for he speaks of himself as lying on a hill 
that overhung the Hudson, watching the white 
sails gleaming in the hot sun, and trying in vain 
to fancy what became of the river where it disap¬ 
peared in the blue ‘ Highlands.* ” 


AUDUBON *8 BB8IDXNCB. 

We steam out of the dock, and up the river, 
past the almost numberless wharves, crowded 
with shipping from all parts of the world. We 
come in sight of various points of interest, all of 
which are dutifully pointed out in the guide-books. 
Not far from our starting point we see on the Jersey 
side the Heights of Hoboken, made historically 
famous as the spot where was fought the duel 
between Hamilton and Burr. We try to be im¬ 
pressed, but somehow it occurs to us that this is 
the identical place where resided the “girl with 
the gingham umberella,” famous in modern song, 
and the seriousness of the historical occurrence is 
lost to us in the grotesqueness of the remem¬ 
brance. 

The western banks of the Hudson rise for the 
most part abruptly from the water’s edge. On the 
eastern sides are grassy and wooded slopes, 
crowned with magnificent country residences of 
New York merchant princes, and literary men 
whose fame belongs to the whole country. 

A few miles above New York, the traveller 
reaches the sites of Fort Lee, on the western bank, 
and of Fort Washington, on the eastern bank of 
the river. Nothing now remains of Fort Lee but 
the spot where it once stood. These two forts 
played an important part in the Revolutionary 
War. 

At Fort Lee begin the Palisades, a precipitous 
wall of basaltic formation, bordering the Hudson 


on the west for many miles above New York, and 
varying in height from two hundred to five Hun¬ 
dred feet. 

A little below Washington Heights we pass a 
pretty village, nestling on the eastern bank of the 
river, and nearly embowered with trees. Sere 
the traveller may plainly see a handsome residence, 
with lawn sloping down to the 
river’s edge, which was once the 
home of Audubon, the natu¬ 
ralist. 

Passing swiftly by fine coun¬ 
try residences, which are palatial 
in their grandeur, presently the 
mouth of alittle creek is reached; 
and this constitutes the northern 
boundary of the Island of Man¬ 
hattan. This is called Spuyten 
Duyvel Creek, and for this name 
Irving accounts, in Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s “ History of 
New York.” Anthony Van Cor- 
lear, the trumpeter of Governor 
Stuyvesant, attempted to swim 
the creek during a violent storm. 
The chronicler says: “ The wind 
was high, the elements in an up¬ 
roar, and no Charon could be 
found to ferry the adventurous 
sounder of brass across the 
water. For a short time he 
vapored like an intelligent ghost 
upon the brink, and then, be¬ 
thinking himself of the urgency 
of his errand (to arouse the peo¬ 
ple to arms), he took a hearty 
embrace of his stone bottle; 
swore most valorously that he would swim across 
in spite of the devil (en spyt der duyvel ), and dar¬ 
ingly plunged into the stream. Luckless Anthony! 
Scarcely had he buffeted half-way over, when he 
was observed to struggle violently, as if battling 
with the spirit of the waters. Instinctively he put 
his trumpet to his mouth, and, giving a vehement 
blast, sank forever to the bottom! The clangor of 
his trumpet rang far and wide through the coun¬ 
try, alarming the neighbors round, who hurried 
in amazement to the Bpot. Here an old Dutch 
burgher, famed for his veracity, who had been a 
witness to the fact, related to them the melancholy 
affair, with the fearful addition (to which I am 
slow in giving belief) that he saw the duyvel, in 
the shape of a huge moss-bunker, seize the sturdy 
Anthony by the leg, and drag him beneath the 
waves. Certain it is, the place has been called 
Spuyten Duyvel ever since.” 

Not far above the mouth of Spuyten Duyvel 
Creek, and on the same side of the river, is Font 
Hill, a castle of gray stone, built by Edwin For¬ 
rest. It is picturesque in appearance, and, when 
it had the green slope of the hill behind it, must 
have been beautiful. But the place has been 
bought by the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, and a 
huge and ugly edifice of red brick built immedi¬ 
ately behind it, out of all harmony with either 
landscape or castle. This red-brick pile is the 
Convent and Academy of Mount St. Vincent, and 
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the castle is now used for the purposes of the 
school and oonvent. 

Nearly opposite Font Hill rises “ Indian Head,” 
the highest point of the Palisades, five hundred 
and fifty feet above the river. As we round the 
point a little above “Indian Head,” the river 
broadens into the Tappan Zee. The Palisades 
here lose their wall-like character, and break 
away into little headlands. Around the point, in 
a most romantic situation, is located the town of 
Piermont, where the pier of the Erie Railroad juts 
out into the river for the distance of nearly a mile. 

The location of Piermont is not, however, any 
more beautiful than that of Tarrytown, which lies 
nearly opposite on the eastern bank of the Tappan 
Zee. The engraving gives a view from the heights 
above the town. On the left, in the distance, are 
seen the Palisades, the highest point being “ In¬ 
dian Head,” already shown in another engraving. 
On the right is Piermont with its pier. 

Before we quite reach Tarrytown we see the 
pretty village of Irvington, so named in honor of 
Washington Irving, who had here 
his residence. “Sunnyside,” the 
home of Irving, is somewhere here, 
embowered in trees, which so com¬ 
pletely hide it that the tourist can 
only locate it in his fancy. This 
house is the identical “Wolfert’s 
Roost,” made famous by Irving 
before he ever thought to become 
its possessor. 

Above Tarrytown is the old post 
road where M^jor Andre was cap¬ 
tured, and we are told that an 
appropriate monument marks the 
spot, though this is not visible from 
the river. Tarrytown and its vici¬ 
nity were the scene of unusually 
stirring events during the Revolu¬ 
tion. Here, Irving tells us, were 
the two opposing marauders, the 
Skinners and the Cow-Boys—the 
former rebels, and the latter tories. 

Irving says: “ In the zeal of ser¬ 
vice both were apt to make blun¬ 
ders, and confounded the property 
of friend and foe. Neither of them, 
in the heat and hurry of a foray, 
had time to ascertain the politics of 
a horse or cow which they were 
driving off into captivity, nor when 
they wrung the neck of a rooster 
did they trouble their heads 
whether he crowed for Congress or 
King George.” 

Tarrytown is interesting for more 
than this. A little above the vil¬ 
lage, and about half a mile from 
the Hudson, is the far-famed Sleepy 
Hollow, haunted of old by the headless horseman; 
and here is still the brook over the rustic bridge 
spanning which the same horseman pursued 
Ichabod Crane, the luckless suitor of Katrina Van 
Tassel. The old Dutch church still stands in the 
valley, and in its peaceful church-vard Washing¬ 
ton Irving is buried. The following is Irving’s 


beautiful description of this valley: “Not far 
from Tarrytown there is a little valley, or rather a 
lap of land among high hills, which is one of the 
quietest places in the whole world. A small 
brook glides through it with just murmur enough 
to lull one to repose; and the occasional whistle of 
a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the 
only sound that ever breaks in upon the uniform 
tranquillity. If ever I should wish for a retreat, 
whither I might steal from the world and its dis¬ 
tractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of 
a troubled life, I know of none more promising 
than this little valley.” 

Nyack lies a short distance above Piermont on 
the western side of Tappan Zee. Here the Pali¬ 
sades break again into abrupt precipices; while 
further on rise the undulating outlines of Point- 
No-Point, as the Ramapo Mountains are called. 
The best view of these mountains is from above, 
when descending the river. 

The traveller’s attention is attracted by Sing 
Sing, which lies in a bend of the river on the 


THE PALISADES—INDIAN HEAD. 

eastern side. Although the town is a pleasant 
one, the special object of interest is the State 
Prison, which lies along the margin of the river. 
It is built of white marble, and is a large edifice, 
or rather cluster of edifices; but when seen from 
the centre of Tappan Zee it dwindles into insig¬ 
nificance. In the engraving, the view of the 
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Croton Point is a picturesque bluff, which ex¬ 
tends into the Hudson, on the north of the mouth 
of Croton River, and divides Tappan Zee from 
Haverstraw Bay. The mouth of Croton River is 
itself so broad that it makes a 
kind of bay, and is dotted with 
green islands, and broken by 
tongues of land. The view given 
in the engraving is from a point 
on the Croton, with the Hudson 
visible in the remote distance. 

A little above Haverstraw vil¬ 
lage, which lies at the north of 
the Ramapo Mountains, is to be 
seen Treason Hill, where Andre 
met Arnold at the house of 
Joshua Hett Smith. The house 
still stands, and is plainly visible 
from the river. As we had no 
means of identifying the precise 
house, we concluded that one 
house would do as well as an¬ 
other, and so located the incident 
in the most prominent house we 
saw. 

Above Haverstraw is Stony 
Point, a sharp, stony bluff ex¬ 
tending into the river. There is 
now a light-house upon its sum¬ 
mit, but during the revolution 
it was the site of a fort. General Wayne, or “ Mad 
Anthony,” as he was called, with a company of 
picked men, scaled this cliff at midnight, and cap- 


same trees. This Point is thrnous 
in history by its association with Captain Kidd, 
the renowned pirate, and it is here that his ship 
is supposed to have been scuttled, and immense 
treasure lost. The higher ranges of thin moun¬ 


tain are called the Donderberg, where in early 
times resorted the imps and goblins which were 
the terror of the Dutch navigators of the river. 
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Irving gives a very precise description of a cer¬ 
tain little Dutch goblin in trunk-hose and sugar- 
loaf hat, who made this mountain his home, and 
who was especially dreaded by all who made the 
passage of the Highlands. 

A little beyond the Donderberg, and still on the 
left of the ascending traveller, is 
a pretty island of about three 
hundred acres in extent, nestled 
quietly among the mountains 
which tower around it. It is 
called Iona, and is a favorite pic¬ 
nic ground for excursion parties 
from New York. 

Opposite stands the bold pro¬ 
jection, fifteen hundred feet 
high, which is known as An¬ 
thony’s Nose. Irving gives an 
humorous account of the man¬ 
ner in which it was named. 

Rounding Anthony’s Nose, the 
traveller sees Sugar-loaf Moun¬ 
tain in the distance on the right. 

Objects of interest now begin 
to crowd upon us. Opposite 
the point of Anthony’s Nose, 

Montgomery Creek empties into 
the Hudson. Fort Clinton was 
on one side of this creek, and 
Fort Montgomery on the other. 

Further on, Cozzen's Hotel 
stands boldly on the bluff, and 
announces to the traveller that 
he is approaching West Point. Just before 
reaching the hotel, the attentive traveller may see 
a foamy cascade dashing down the side of the 
cliff, which from its whiteness has been called 
“ Buttermilk Falls.” 

Soon the steamer makes her first binding at 


WEST POINT, FROM THE CEMETERY. 

West Point. There are few more beautiful views 
in America than that from this place, whether 
looking up or down the river. Opposite the 
Point is Constitution Island, where may be dis¬ 
covered glimpses of the cottage home of Miss War¬ 


ner, author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” Further 
on is Mount Taurus, one thousand five hundred 
and eighty-six feet high. On the southern slope of 
this hill is “ Undercliff,” the home of the late 
George P. Morris. Beyond Mount Taurus is seen 
Breakneck Hill, over eighteen hundred feet high. 


West Point will take much of the traveller’s 
attention. It is the most commanding point on 
the Hudson. There are the Military Academy, 
the Parade Ground and Barracks, more or less 
visible from the river. Beyond are the ruins of 
old Fort Putnam, on a point five hundred feet 
above the river. A monument in 
memory of Kosciusko has been 
erected still farther up. Then 
comes the West Point Light- 
House, on a pretty cliff jutting 
out into the river. 

The engraving of West Point 
gives a view of the location look¬ 
ing down upon the town from a 
point above, with the Breakneck 
and other mountains we have men¬ 
tioned in the distance. The view 
is one of the finest on the river, 
although the picture hardly does it 
justice. 

Beyond West Point comes an¬ 
other range of hills, of which the 
Old Cro’ Nest is the first. This is a 
rocky, precipitous mountain, near¬ 
ly fifteen hundred feet high. It is 
the scene of Rodman Drake’s “ Cul¬ 
prit Fay,” and is referred to in that 
poem in the following manner: 

*Tl8 the middle watch of a summer night 
The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright, 

The moon looks down on Old Cro’ Nest— 

She mellows tbe shade on his shaggy breast, 

And seems his huge gray form to throw 
In a silver oone on the wave below.” 



KIDD’S POINT. 
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One or two hills intervene, and then comes 
Storm King, the highest mountain of the High¬ 
lands. Its present name was bestowed upon it by 
N. P. Willis, whose country home of 44 Idlewild ” 
is situated upon its northern terrace. 

The engraving gives a good view of the precipice 
of Storm King, which desoends sheer to the water’s 
edge; but the mountain itself rises &r above the 
highest point seen in the picture. 

At New burg a lion came on board, and travelled 


FOOT OF THK STORK KING. 

with us as fhr as Hudson, where he was to roar 
that evening. He kindly took a seat at a table 
near us in the dining-room of the boat, and we 
were enabled to eat, and survey him at our leisure. 
It was a pleasant incident of the day, and we hope 
we may be forgiven for staring, since the lions are 
intended to be stared at. 

We pass towns and villages along the river bank 
44 too numerous to mentionall of them beauti¬ 
ful, and worthy of being remembered if not 
visited. We finally draw near Poughkeepsie, a 
thriving city upon the right bank of the river, 
and especially interesting to us as being the place 
where Vassar College is located. It is a place of 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and is called the 
Queen City of the Hudson. Its location is beauti¬ 
ful, and it contains many institutions of public 
interest. 


Still onward and upward we go, past Hyde 
Park, past New Paltz, past John Astor’s summer 
residence, past Rondout, and we know not what 
beside; for now our attention is taken by a blue 
pile on the northern horizon, which we know to 
be the first faintly visible outlines of the Catskills. 
Nearer and nearer we approach them, and they 
loom up higher and higher before us, sometimes 
lost behind an intervening hill, but presently re¬ 
appearing. Beautiful, grand, magnificent Cats¬ 
kills ! My first view of real moun¬ 
tains, though I have crossed the 
Alleghenies many times. The Alle¬ 
ghenies make so gradual an ascent 
from the sea, that one never realizes 
half their altitude. But the Cats¬ 
kills rise sheer up from the plain 
which stretches back from the Hud¬ 
son, and their entire height above 
the sea is at once discovered. Nearer 
and nearer we come, and grander 
and grander they rise, until we 
plainly see the Mountain House 
upon the face of the clitf, and the 
cleared fields upon the mountain 
sides. The Mountain House is 
about twelve miles from the land¬ 
ing, and at an elevation of three 
thousand feet above the level of the 
river, while the mountains behind 
rise a thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet higher. These mountains were 
called by the Indians the Mountains 
of the Sky, and here, according to 
Indian belief, was kept the treasury 
of storm and sunshine. 

On a high point on the opposite 
side of the Hudson, Church, the 
artist, has made himself a home; 
and surely no fitter place for a stu¬ 
dent of nature could be found, 
where he may study the ever-vary¬ 
ing faces of the mountains. 

We are approaching Hudson, and 
just before we reach the city we pass 
a beautifully rounded, cultivated 
hill, called Mount Merino. It is a 
charming spot, and from its sum¬ 
mit no doubt an extended view of 
the neighborhood can be obtained. 

We are yet many miles from our Journey’s end, 
but it is half-past three o’clock, and we are so 
tired. By a singularly inconvenient arrangement, 
the windows of these floating palaces are so high 
that the traveller, seated in the saloon, can only 
get a glimpse of the sky, and maybe the tops of 
the distant mountains. The day is so windy we 
cannot sit on deck. And thus the alternative is to 
stand if we would see. See we must and will, 
and so through the long day we stand upon our 
feet—two of us, at least, who are comparatively 
young, and who would rather be tired out than 
miss a single view of the magnificent panorama 
before us. But nature at last rebels, and calls out 
for rest We must sit down, though a succession 
of Catskills, each grander than the other, were to 
rise on our way. We now and then take excur- 
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sions to the stem of the boat, to catch parting 
glimpses of the now receding mountains. We take 
a single look at Bear Island, in which meet the four 
counties of Albany, Rensselaer, Columbia and 
Greene; where also is the site of the “ Castle of 
Rensselaerstein,” from whose wall 
Nicholas Koom, the agent of Kil¬ 
lian Van Rensselaer, the patroon, 
compelled all passing vessels to 
pay tribute, or run the risk of 
being sunk by the ordnance of the 
fort. There is now upon the island 
a long, frowning building, with 
small apertures, which may be 
port-holes. Some one suggests that 
this may be the famous old castle. 

But, alas! we fear it is only an ice 
house! So tamely do things de¬ 
generate in these modem times! 

We are conscious that we are in 
danger of being aground on the 
overslaugh, by the constant rat¬ 
tling of the rudder-chains, and the 
slow and constantly changing 
course of the steamer. We look 
with a certain curiosity upon the 
extensive dykes on either side of 
the river. But the scenery is tamo 
compared with that whieh we have 
passed through during the day; 
and for the most part we are all 
content to sit quietly in our easy 
chairs until the spires of Albany 
are visible in the distance, and 
we know our journey to be nearly ended. 

Albany at last, after nine hours of steamboat 
travel through scenery unsurpassed in America, 
and scarcely equalled anywhere. Nine hours of 
delight, which can never be repeated, since every 
one of them brought fresh and unexpected plea¬ 
sure, and there can be but one first time upon the 
Hudson. __ 

THE LAST SUPPER. 

BY 0. 

N Milan are many paintings of great merit, 
especially in the Brera Gallery. But the most 
celebrated and really the most remarkable 
and beautiful picture in Northern Italy is “ The 
Last Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci, a fresco of 
imperishable renown, although about perished 
itself. Everybody in Christendom has seen pic¬ 
tures of this picture, from copies made when it 
was possible to see the original, though scarcely 
possible to copy it. 

To find this picture, you must go to ail old 
cavalry barrack, formerly the convent Saiicta 
Maria della Grazie, and find, as best you ban, the 
hall that was used as the refectory of that institu¬ 
tion ; and there is “ The Last Supper,” by Leon¬ 
ardo da Vinci, which was unsurpassed by any¬ 
thing of its kind, but now dim with age. Sixteen 
years the artist toiled at this fresco. Had it been 
done on canvas instead of on a wall, often damp, 
it would to-day rival the “Transfiguration” by 
Raphael. The first quarter of an hour one stands 
before it, his feeling is as when in a room where 


some renowned and god-like character has lived; 
the occupant has ibrever departed. As you see 
the forms of Christ and the twelve, it is as if you 
had been led into an ante-chamber in the land of 
shades; and you become engrossed, not so much 


POTTGHKBEPSIB. 

in What is there as in an effort to see what is not 
there. Many attempts to restore certain shades, 
colors and outlines have mostly been strokes of 
additional ruin; and some such touches are dim¬ 
mer now than certain others supposed to be those 
of the great master himself. Yet, as you gaze long 
and intently at these apparitions, you are con¬ 
scious of a wonderful power emanating from them; 
and their attitudes, earnest expressions and ges¬ 
tures, shadowy and somewhat wild, seem to utter 
ghostly whispers along the rude table. After 
awhile, without knowing such a thing to be possi¬ 
ble, you do begin to discern a look—a see out , as 
the German tongue better gives it—in the face of 
the Lord, which .you think could have been pro¬ 
duced only by* an inspired painter. The air of 
divine calmness, sorrowing seriousness, and 
Christ-like tenderness still lingering in that fece, 
seeming to breathe the words, “ One of you shall 
betray me,” is something miraculous and inde¬ 
scribable. 

“He who observes it, ere he passes on 
Pauses again; returns and gazes long, 

That he may call it up when ftur away.” 

Photographic art is unable ta reproduce this 
marvellous delineation of divine character in the 
the Saviour’s face, owing to the decay of the fresco. 
The finest copies by the cleverest artists also fail 
to transfer it. No means are known of saving its 
almost vanished spirit, and the last people who 
will ever perceive it are the present generation. 

Dunellen , New Jersey . 
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OBERWESEL ON THE RHINE. 

“fT^HE Rhine Gau,” says a traveller, “is called 
I the Paradise of Germany, and is formed 
by a freak of the river, which, as it arrives 
under the walls of Mayence, turns suddenly to the 


between Mayence' and Coblence a perfect semi¬ 
circle, when it again flows straight on to the north. 
Within this little enclosure, sheltered by the 
mountains from the cold winds, are fields, and 
vineyards, and gardens, teeming with a richness 





left, and from a northerly takes a westerly course, 
as far as the little town of Bingen, where it is im¬ 
peded by a range of the Taurus Mountains, and 
slowly winds round again to the north, forming 


and beauty more like those under Italian skies 
and stretching away in the most luxuriant ver¬ 
dure, as far as the eye can reach, dotted with vil¬ 
lages, farmhouses and bumbler cots, while along 
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tbe river range the remnants of old feudal walls, 
churches, castles, convents and abbeys, teeming 
with the legendary lore of eighteen centuries.” 

Situated on the right bank of the Rhine, nearly 
twenty miles above Ooblentz, stands the little 
town of Oberwesel, overlooking this magnificent 
Rhine valley. It is most picturesquely placed, 
hold spurs from the adjacent mountains coming 
down to the very river banks, their summits not 
infrequently crowned by the ruins of some castle 
or convent. Oberwesel is in the very midst of the 
richest and most beautiful of all the regions of 
Germany. In the valley, which the river en¬ 
closes, are innumerable vineyards, the products 
of whose wine-presses have some of them a world¬ 
wide reputation. The most noted of these is the 
vineyard belonging to the castle of Uohannioberg, 
which is the property of Prince Mettemich. This 
vineyard is sixty-three acres in extent. 

The whole region round about Oberwesel is rich 
in historic associations. Not far off is the Strah- 
lenberg, and at its feet the little village of Hatten- 
heim, still surrounded by forests and impregnable 
fastnesses, for there dwelt the lords of Scharfestein, 
who for centuries were the terror of the haughty 
bishops of Mayence. 

The Rhine Gau was the scene of the ravages and 
devastations of the “ Servile Wab.” The peasants 
had nothing to lose and little to gain, and so they 
revenged themselves upon their tyrants for long 
centuries of oppression. This rebellion originated 
in the neighborhood of Mayence, and extended 
far and wide, so that half a century elapsed before 
the country recovered from the blight which it 
cast upon it. 

A few miles above Oberwesel is the town of 
Bingen, so celebrated in the poem “ Bingen on the 
Rhine.” Not far from Bingen is the castle of 
Ehrenfels, and opposite the castle a small square 
tower immortalized by Southey in his poem of 
“ Bishop Hatto,” which preserves the tradition of 
the tower. 

The city of Coblentz, which lies at the mouth of 
the Moselle, is one of the most interesting places 
upon the river. The Rhine is here crossed by a 
bridge of boats. Immediately opposite Ooblentz 
is Ehrenbreitstein, the “ Gibraltar of the Rhine,” 
capable of accommodating one hundred thousand 
men, though five thousand are sufficient to man 
it properly. 

There is no point for many miles both above and 
below the town of Oberwesel that is not interesting 
and beautiful, and that has not connected with it 
either history or legend. 


AUTUMN IN TENNESSEE. 

BY M. T. ADKINS. 

T HE hills and valleys of Eastern Tennessee, 
in their robes of summer green, present 
some of the most beautiful of American 
scenery. But their beauties are increased ten fold 
when the woods and hills assume the golden livery 
of autumn. 

The change from the verdure of midsummer to 
the many tints of October is so gradual as to be 
almost imperceptible to the casual eye. 


The first harbinger of the coming change from 
summer to autumn is noticeable about the middle 
of September, when along about nightfall you will 
notice the sound of a low wailing wind, which 
goes sighing through the woods and over the 
meadows, bearing upon its wings a stray leaf of 
russet or brown, of crimson or gold. It is the 
first faint breath of the new season, and -the float¬ 
ing leaves are the first offering of the woods to the 
autumnal goddess. A few days later, you notice a 
perceptible coolness in the air at night; the sigh¬ 
ing wind is louder and more frequent, mid the 
floating leaves are more plenty. 

You wake up some fine, bracing morning, and 
notice a slight frost upon the ground. Rambling 
out to the nearest woods, you find the maples and 
sourwoods have put on a deep crimson; the oaks 
have assumed a brown, and the chestnuts, here 
and there, fling to the ground a russet leaf. 

About the first of October comes a sharper frost. 
After this, the woods rapidly take on those bril¬ 
liant colors for which our autumn scenery is so 
famous. About the middle of October they are at 
their brightest. 

Standing upon one of our mountain tops, the 
view, for miles around, is grand enough to enchant 
a stoic. Far as the eye can reach through the hazy 
atmosphere is one grand panorama of gorgeous 
colors. 

“ The mountains that Infold 

In their wide sweep, the oolored landscape round. 

Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 

That guard the enchanted ground.” 

Far away to the eastward, you see the grand, 
old, smoky mountains, lifting high their mighty 
crests in the blue ether. To the north the scene is 
bounded by the bold outlines of the Clinch range; 
while the nearer foreground is filled in with gold 
and purple bills, around whose base perhaps flows 
the crystal waters of a pure mountain stream. 

For a week, or ten days, the beauties of this 
season last; then slowly fade away. 

The wailing wind whirls through the trees with 
a sharper gust, scattering the golden trophies with 
every breath. They are gathered in heaps, beside 
fallen logs, and in every hollow. In walking 
through the woods you sink up to your knees, 
amid such a rustling that you can scarcely hear. 

This is the “ Indian summer” season. 

“ When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light, the waters of the 
rill.” 

The season of “ golden mist and haze.” The 
season when summer returns for a few days to 
linger upon hillside and meadow; when the south 
wind ventures cautiously back to search out those 
of his children that the early frosts have spared; 
and to scatter bright leaves over those that have 
fallen. 

The farmer now hastens to gather in his crops, 
foj well he knows that this is the last of the fair 
weather. 

The swelling ears of maize are heaped high be¬ 
neath the old shed; the golden pumpkins are 
gathered into the barn. The woodpile is heaped 
high, against the coming storm; and the thrifty 
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But the broken words, and pitiful moans, and 
stifled cries of the sick boy, mingled with the 
plashing of the waves, and rustling of the leaves 
without and straw within, made very lonely the 
slow hours of the autumn night 

The fever increased; its fetal fire burned brighter 
and hotter. The lad lay for days on the straw in 
the shanty. The physician administered medi¬ 
cines and denied cold water, and said: “You will 
soon be up again ; this is nothing serious.” 

“ If I could see some of them at home, oh, it 
would do me so much good!” was the quivering 
cry of his sane moments; but only the bare walls 
of a rude shanty of slabs met his gaze, while with¬ 
out the song, and jest, and laughter of his fellow- 
laborers, the sound of the mattock’s blow, and the 
rushing of the swift waters, all made a confused 
noise that blended together. 

The wife of the contractor, in going down to the 
wayside well one day, heard the sharp cry of the 
sick boy, and putting down the pail she carried, 
she entered the low shanty from which proceeded 
the noise. The heart of the poor little overworked 
woman was touched with pity, and she sat down 
beside the pallet of straw and talked to Harry. 
How kind were her words, and how soothing the 
touch of her woman’s hand! 

“ Have you no home?” she asked; “no Mends 
to come and nurse you ?” 

“ Both,” he replied; “ a good home and good 
friends—and, oh, I want to see some of them! I 
shall die here! Won’t you write to them and tell 
them to come for me with the wagon? Tell them 

put a bed and pillows in it. And, oh, tell them 
* wait an hour, for I am dying in this lonely 
^S^ph, my home! my home!” 

»'^anotwrite,” was her answer; “but my 
James will, and I will tell him what you 
d in the meantime I will have you taken 
this lonely shanty and kindly cared for. 
awhile then shall carry you down to mother’s, and 
mies, howl attend to you as if you were her own son. 
moment, ow cheer up, and try and be well enough to 
engaged then your brothers come for you with the 
and wow. That will be so nice to go to your own 
% again!” and she soothed him and left him. 
times* letter was dispatched to Harry’s relatives, 
b®* bfng them of his serious illness and his anxiety 
be taken home. Then the kind woman asked 
ue men after they had dined to carry the sick boy 
Ax> the pleasant little cabin home of her widowed 
^mother. There he was properly cared for by her 
CTorothers. 

mt But the weary days dragged their tedious lengths 
re *long; the fever-fire burned unabated in his veins; 
sti»ne sole desire had possession of his mind, and 
hthat was to reach his dear familiar home and 
f friends once more. 

But a weekly mail in those days comprised our 
facilities, and frequently that was delayed. The 
boy grew worse; the desire to see his home was 
maddening; his thoughts all centered on that one 
idea. 

His letter reached its destination, but the post¬ 
master was careless, and when the brothers asked 
if there wasn’t a letter from Harry, the grim old 
man looked up from his newspaper, peered with 


white eyes over his glasses, and gruffly responded, 
“No.” 

At different times have things unaccountably 
strange entered into my life for a brief moment, 
and then passed away and left me wondering, and 
unable to explain. 

The first of these came then, when my best be¬ 
loved lay sick unto death, a stranger among 
strangers. I have no pleasure in uncovering these 
strange and sacred events, and letting passers-by 
look upon them, as we let our neighbors look 
upon the dear feces of our dead; I shrink of being 
called superstitious. 

At this time I slept alone in a little trundle-bed 
near my parents. One night I called: “Papa, 
here he is! he’s come! but, O papa!” 

Yes, it was my Uncle Harry, and yet how un¬ 
like him. He seemed to float instead of stand, 
his eyes were sunken and sad instead of bright 
and laughing, his face was unreal, and white, and 
fading like a mist. I called out sharply the names 
of papa and mamma, and wondered how they 
could lie there and manifest no joy over his unex¬ 
pected arrival. 

They said: “There now, shut your eyes and 
sleep,” and the two treating it as a dream, slept, 
and the vision came again and again, and the long 
hours were unbroken save by the lonesome sound 
of their regular breathing. I remember of my 
mother asking me questions in a light way on the 
day following, but my cautious parents were so 
careful lest their children imbibe superstitious 
ideas that the painful subject was never alluded to 
in my presence. 

Harry’s anxiety became so intense that he had 
his bed moved near to a window, and his head 
raised higher, so he oould lie and look out in the 
direction of his home, and be the first one to see 
the horses and the wagon with the bed in it and 
the dear, familiar fece of the brother who would 
come for him. 

The weary days dragged on. He grew weaker 
and weaker; the fever fed upon his remaining 
vitality; at last he oould not look out from the 
window, but he would say: “ Tell me the minute 
you see them coming—a brown wagon and one 
white and one bay horse. Then I will get up and 
dress, and get my knapsack, and cane, and my 
coat with the pretty buttons. Oh, I can ride 
easily in the wagon on one of Sally’s good beds P 

Then soon his mind wandered all the time, and 
he would say: “Look out, I think I heard the 
wagon stop; tell me if one horse is white and the 
other a bay, and if it is, get my clothes, and—I’m 
so tired that you may put them in the knap¬ 
sack.” 

One night, the contractor’s wife said to her 
brother: “ He cannot live; you must go imme¬ 
diately for his relatives,” and at the lonely hour of 
midnight the brother started on his mission. I 
remember the tired young man, and just how he 
appeared as he stood in the door, dusty and worn 
with travel, his hat in his hand respectfully, and I 
very distinctly recall seeing my mother spring to 
her feet and, with quickened breath, say to the 
stranger: “Oh, sir, you bring us ill tidingsP 
How keen are a woman’s intuitions. Then he told 
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her, and after the first rain of tears, she remem¬ 
bered the rite of hospitality, and the stranger was 
tenderly cared for. 

Then, as soon as possible, one of the brothers 
and the messenger started. They galloped over 
the rough roads, and through the woods, and up 
and down the rugged hills, actuated by the desire 
to reach the bedside of the dying before it was too 
late. They hardly spoke during the wearisome 
journey. 

“ They will soon be here,” said the sick boy, in 
a paroxysm of excitement; “ you will know the 
horses, one white and one bay. Tell me the min¬ 
ute you see them come down the hill. Lay my 
knapsack here on the foot of the bed; stand my 
cane there, and put my hat beside it. Oh, I can 
ride on one of Sally’s beds 1 It will seem so good 
to get out in the fresh air. I am so tired of digging 
in the hard yellow clay and standing in the mud 
and water. But I have to work and earn some¬ 
thing. There! there! help me out of this! Give 
me your hand, Will, heave-ho! now reach me the 
mattock and shovel—there—there,” and he sank 
back exhausted, and the breath came with a feeble 
flutter, and the blue eyes closed and the heavy 
lashes shut down slowly. The woman wet her 
palm in camphor and softly slid it down over his 
face. He revived and seemed to sleep. 

In the meantime the brother was hastening on, 
some of the time leaning forward and standing up 
m the stirrups. Oh, the agony of suspense! In 
the sorrowing home, a sister walked the floor hur¬ 
riedly and wrung her hands in grief; the brothers 
moved about silently and listlessly, and the old 
postmaster rubbed his forehead thoughtfully and 
said: “ There’s been a letter in the office a good 
while, somehow, it seems.” 

Suddenly the dying boy opened his eyes and 
stared wildly, and then a smile lighted up his face 
and he spoke joyfully, saying: “There! I heard 
him say whoa; oh, I’m so glad—you can see them 
from the window, a white horse and a bay, and 
the bed’s in the wagon, and I’ll leave this clay 
bank and the heavy mattock now. Get my hat, 
and reach me the knapsack, and you may place it 
on my shoulders, and where’s my crab-apple cane, 
you know we’ll not want to lose any time, they’ll 
need the team, maybe, and—and—have jne all 
ready. I can’t see; where is the knapsack? put 
my band on it and—my hat—you get it—there’s 
not a minute to lose and—now I’ll be off—yes— 
give them to me—I knew they would come! well, 
yes, now I’ll go; good-bye,” and the blue eyes 
opened wide in a death-stare as he fell back upon 
his pillow, dead. 

Some of the laborers on the canal came in and 
stood beside the bed. They stepped softly and one 
of them drew the back of his brown hand across 
his eyes and said: “ Poor lad! he’s done with this 
world,” and very gently he lifted the white knap¬ 
sack from off the foot of the bed, removed the hat 
from the stiffening grasp of the thin hand, and 
laid the smooth crab-apple cane away, and he 
whispered, as he shook his head, saying: “My 
God! it must ’a’ been hard for him to give up and 
die when he was so anxious to git home.” 

Hardly was the bitterness of death past until 

■v 


two galloping horsemen rode up and dismounted. 
The beasts were flecke<j. with foam. The face of 
the widowed mother looked out from the window; 
as soon as her son saw it he knew all, and taking 
the bridle from the hands of the other, he bade 
him, in a husky voice, to enter. 

The sorrowing brother staggered into the house, 
glanced around and his eye fell upon the outline 
of a human figure lying on the bed under a sheet. 
There was no voice to greet him with expressions 
of joy; no eye to brighten at his coming; he was 
too late. His grief was intense; he called upon 
the name of the dead, he spoke his pet name in 
tender, loving tones, as if he would bring the light 
of recognition into the eyes dim in death. It was 
very hard to give him up and know him in this 
life no more forever. 

I remember his lonely return after the burial. 
Not a word was spoken when he crossed the 
threshold and laid down the little burden that 
Harry had borne away on his shoulders—his poor 
little worldly effects. The young sister looked at 
the knapsack and the bundle of clothing, and, 
with a wailing cry that I never can forget, fell 
senseless on the floor. My mother turned aside 
and buried her face among the pillows of her bed 
and cried piteously. I knew not what death was, 
so I stood with my hands clasped behind me and 
looked upon the sorrowful scene, unable to com¬ 
prehend it. I felt in my pocket and took out the 
bit of pretty calico, and for the fiftieth time ad¬ 
mired it and thought of my cherished plan. 

When the knapsack was opened and the bundle 
of clothing shaken out, I recognized every gar¬ 
ment, and went and felt of them and touched the 
pretty, gray, shiny buttons to my cheeks. A 
great sorrow filled my heart, but I knew not what 
it was, I could not define or understand it, but it 
lay like a leaden weight. 

When a little paper was unrolled and all the 
precious things looked upon by the family for the 
first time, the sacred privacy of poor Harry’s 
boyish heart lay revealed. There were pretty 
keepsakes, and bits of poetry, and letters, and 
most treasured of all, was a beautiful braid of 
soft, silken, brown hair—a lady’s—long, and 
bright, and flossy. The sisters wept over it in 
silence. 

Next, I remember distinctly of a heavy grave¬ 
stone borne into the house by three or four men 
and placed on a trestle, and then a curly-haired, 
little, spry stone-cutter, with mallet and chisel, 
went to work copying the inscription that lay 
before him. I rarely left the side of the busy 
workman. I watched the formation of every 
gracefully wrought letter, and followed the curves 
with a meddlesome forefinger. 

When finished, the stone was lifted into a 
wagon and hauled down to the creek and put in a 
skiff, and one of the brothers was delegated to 
bear it away to that lonely grave in a strange land. 
It was a somewhat singular mode of transporta¬ 
tion, but in early days settlers were driven to de¬ 
vise ways and means. 

The young man followed his freight into the 
skiff, and bidding a low good-bye, took up the 
oars and silently departed on his sad errand of 
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love. After a few miles the creek was joined by a 
tributary which widened and made it deeper, a 
few miles farther and another joined it, and finally 
it became the Walhonding Rfrver and continued 
so until the end of his journey. 

My desire to visit the grave of our beloved dead, 
as I grew up to womanhood, became all-absorb¬ 
ing, a pain, a grief that was almost unendurable, 
and, at last, I could brook restraint no longer, and 
went, almost alone. To me it was the pilgrim’s 
Mecca. 

I fortunately chanced to meet the good woman 
who had so kindly ministered unto him. When 
I stood before her and, in a voice broken with sobs 
of emotion, told her my errand and who I was, 
she laid her palms on my head and slid them 
down over my temples and smiled sadly and 
pityingly, and told me the old story all over 
again, adding: “You resemble Harry; his face 
comes back to me in yours.” 

I went across the woods, beneath the shadows 
of towering oaks, to that precious grave, alone. 
The woodland was like a great grove, with no 
small timber. At last, where a travelled road 
curved beautifully, I discerned a few tombstones, 
and unconsciously my steps grew hurried, my 
heart beat foster, the sobs uprose and when I drew 
near I saw and remembered the familiar stone 
with the plain inscription that the baby finger-tip 
had followed in that long-ago time. I could not 
control my intense emotion; I had felt this visit 
to be a sacred duty and, with a cry that welled up 
from the very depths of my sorrowing soul, I ran 
to the grave and laid my arms over it and pressed 
my fece upon the sod and cried: “ Oh, I’ve come! 
I’ve come at last 1” 

It seems to me that I lay there a long time. I 
could not endure the idea of leaving him there in 
that lonely place when he had so agonized to reach 
his home and kindred; but after a while this sweet 
and precious promise came to me, as though 
spoken in a voice, “ This sleeping dust shall rise 
and live again.” Then my soul was filled with 
peace, and I calmly*gathered some of the vines 
and flowers and grasses from the grave, and 
brought them home to look upon and be com¬ 
forted. I frequently look at them and press them 
to my fece, but all the bitterness of my sorrow is 
gone; it is lost in that beautiful promise of eternal 
life. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


BT JESSIE GLEN. 


T HEY have called for a song, for a poem; 

Do they know what the words imply? 
Will they list for the warbling of songbfrds 
While the might of the storm sweeps by? 

They shall hear the grand old poem 
Which is traced in the foiling year, 

Which whispers among its treetops, 

And sighs through its branches sear. 


’Tis the song of a nobler triumph 
Than the blood-stained warriors sing; 
There are notes of a grander paean 
Than ere nation sang to its king. 


’Tis a song of the strength that conquers, 
Though the heart in tears must weep— 
Of a life that will shed brightness, 

Though the shadows athwart it creep. 

For, when dying is all its verdure, 

And decaying all its life, 

Does it weakly plead for pity 
From the world where scorn is rife? 

For an answer, look to the banners 
That are flung from every tree; 

See there not the foil of nature 
But her pride and her glory see. 

Enough that her pulse beats slower, 
Enough that the time is nigh 
When the pure white vesture of winter 
Will wrap the year which must die. 
Why shall she speak of her anguish ? 

Why shall she tell of the chill 
Which creeps o’er her heart’s warm fibers, 
And seems all her pulses to chill ? 

For who shall list to her sorrow? 

Who care that her life is dead ? 

Her forces are not retreating, 

They gather new strength instead. 

And, e’en when the struggle is ended, 
Brave Autumn uncrowned shall not be, 
The angels of cloudland will gently 
Bedeck with white garlands each tree. 


A PRAYER. 


BY J. O. S. 


C LOUDS and darkness gathering round 
All my pathway hide; the rod 
I feel; no staff to guide me 
Through these waters deep to God. 
Yonder, gleams of wondrous splendor, 
Flashing through the cloud-rifts, free. 
Mountains clad in living emerald, 

Palaces and towers I see. 


Anthems low, reverberating 
Through the tremulous, sweet air, 

Sigh along the soft winds bearing 
On their pinions perfumes rare. 

Golden fruits, forever glowing, 

Hang within those love-lit bowers, 
Zephyrs bland, forever blowing, 

Whisper through their fodeless flowers. 

Angel bands with lyres attuned, 

Wand’ring through those regions old, 
Lofty melodies of Heaven 
Tremble from their chords of gold. 
White-robed throngs, in glad assemble, 
Gather on those flower-gemmed plains, 
Life’s wild fever stilled forever, 

Quenched its tears and ceased its pains. 

Clouds and darkness gathering round me, 
All my pathway hide; the rod 
I feel; no staff to guide me 
Through these waters deep to God. 

Lift me, Father, from this darkness, 

Take me to those regions blest. 
Bleeding, broken, from this struggle— 
Weary, weeping, let me rest. 
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I ML MU I L CONFESSION. 

BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 

no » you’re not reading your book, that is 
I \ plain, 

' Though open it lies in your lap, for I se< 
Your thoughts are all wandering afar, and in vair 
You will try to impose upon me. 


How quickly the vivid flush g^ows on your 

cheeks: 

Though your eyes are cast down, and your head 
turned away, 

As I question, that burning blush speaks. 

I can guess at your secret, my dear, for I know 
There is only one thing which brings light to the 


Your eyes have a far-away look in their deeps, 
And your mouth show r s to me not exactly a 
smile, 

But something that softens your face while it 
creeps 

In curves and in dimples the while. 

Then darling, come, tell me what is it, I pray !— 


eyes 

Of a maiden, and sets heart and cheeks all aglow, 
With the start of a sudden surprise. 

Nay, nay, do not speak, for I see in your fitoe 
That truly I’ve guessed it, and why should I 
chide! 

Some lover has stolen the innermost place 
In the depths of your heart, to abide. 
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STUDIES OF CHARACTER. 

BT MART W. CABELL. 

No. 2. 

Father. —Most of the men we meet might be 
divided into two great general classes, though 
these two classes admit of indefinite subdivisions. 

Daughter. —What are the two great general 
classes, lather ? 

F.—Men of thought and men of action. Of 
course, all men must exert both thought and 
action in some degree; but according to the pre¬ 
ponderance of the one or the other in the life of a 
man, we will assign him his place in one or the 
other class. To the first belong the poet, the meta¬ 
physician, the philosopher, and all men whose 
special vocation is some sort of brain-work. To 
the latter belong the executive men in all depart¬ 
ments of human activity. I have never seen the 
relation between these two classes more happily 
defined than in a little poem I came across a short 
time since—a poem which, though intended merely 
to describe the connection between poetry and 
prose, may be taken in a larger sense, as an ex¬ 
ponent of the connection between all provinces of 
thought and action: 

“ I looked upon a plain of green 

That some one called the land of prose, 

Where many living things were seen 
In movement or repose. 

“ I looked npon a stately hill 

That well was named the Mount of Song, 
Where golden Bhadows dwelt at will 
The woods and streams among. 

“But most this feet my wonder bred, 

Though known to all the nobly wise, 

It was the mountain streams that fed 
The feir green plain’s amenities.” 

John Sterling. 

D.—I think the two gentlemen who travelled 
with us to the lakes last summer might have been 
taken as representatives of the two classes you 
have mentioned. ! 

F.—Yes, they might indeed. Our young friend, 
the student, was gifted with great ideality, and 
saw everything in 

“ The light that never was by land or sea.” 

He had an. exquisite perception of the beauties of 
nature, and, like the poet Wordsworth, saw 

“Sermons In stones, books in the running brooks, and 

good In everything.” 

The other one was completely antipodal to our 
esthetic young friend, being a prosaic and hum¬ 
drum, though sensible and energetic, man. While 
our young student looked with poetic rapture on 
broad sheets of water, our prosaic friend revolved 
In his mind how they could be utilized in the 
cause of trade and manufacture, and when our 
student friend plunged his eager gaze into the 
deep foliage of a forest which his fency peopled 
with naiads and all sorts of charming mythical 
beings, the utilitarian called my attention to the 
vast amount of valuable timber that might be 
gotten out of that forest Our esthetic friend, 
dwelling in “that feiry world which is every¬ 
where and nowhere,” was a good representative 

vol. XLin.— 60. 


of the class that keeps up the equilibrium with 
the prosaic, matter-of-fact class, affording a coun¬ 
terbalance to utilitarianism, and preventing the 
dust of material concerns from being blown too 
thickly over the delicate and lovely blossoms of 
ideality. I could but honor the high calling of the 
one class, whilst I equally respected the execu“ ve 
capacity of the other. Were either type w*th- 
drawn, the world would speedily return to “ chaos 
and old night.” Young persons, and especially if 
they be of a poetic temperament, are apt to under¬ 
rate the commonplace, humdrum element of 
society, and yet the importance of this class is in¬ 
estimable, and the uses they perform immense. 
Do not despise the commonplace man or woman. 
The world could not get on an hour without them. 
A lofty soul, raised above the commonplace, is 
not found as often as a Sabbath among secular 
days, and much the greater proportion of the 
active uses of life are performed by commonplace 
persons. 

I am always glad to see and acknowledge any 
form of good, from the loftiest to the lowest, and 
every human being who has not totally perverted 
his capabilities and the purposes of his creation, 
represents some form of good. In our moral and 
spiritual life, there is always a ruling bent which, 
like the secret but powerful channel of a river, 
bears us onward on its course, whilst all our other 
traits are but tributaries to this ruling love. As 
in ancient times, all roads led to Rome, so all the 
paths of our thoughts, feelings and endeavors lead 
to the aim or passion that is strongest or central 
with us, that is the citadel or capital of that empire 
we name the soul. 

I do not think I advocate a narrowing course of 
development in saying that I think the moral 
training should be analogous to that mental train¬ 
ing which wise parents and teachers bestow on 
children. If any decided talent is observed, al¬ 
though the child’s education be general and he be 
suitably instructed in aU branches, yet everything 
bends to this talent in which he is fitted to excel. 
I have lived long enough to see that eclectic ex¬ 
cellence does not fell to the lot of a human being, 
and that it is better for one to fix his eyes steadily 
on one point than to let them rove vaguely over 
indefinite space. 

When you have seen more of life and are com¬ 
petent to take larger views of things, you will 
understand how requisite a variety of talents and 
of traits are to the formation of that mosaic we 
call society. In my experiences of life, I have 
seen such diversity of gifts, so many types of 
character counterbalancing o* else blending, con¬ 
trasting or oo-operating with each other, whilst 
even very imperfectly-developed or even per¬ 
verted types of character are made subservient to 
the common good by the wondrous Wisdom 
above, thus indirectly co-operating with harmo¬ 
niously-developed types of character. 

In the course of my life, I have known and ad¬ 
mired many varying, nay, many opposite types of 
character—the placid, patient, ox-like type—the 
fiery, eagerly aspiring, urged on by a sublime 
discontent—the first taking for their motto that 
nothing is so sweet as contentment, the other that 
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nothing is so dangerous, and each motto contains 
a measure of truth, for so vast is the temple of 
truth that only one line or angle can be seen from 
one standpoint, hence arise many apparent con¬ 
tradictions. I have noted and reverenced the 
measure of truth and good that lay both in the 
conservative and radical element in human na¬ 
ture, (I do not use these terms in a narrow, poli¬ 
tical sense, but in a large, general one). I have 
observed with wonder and delight how the de¬ 
structive as well as the constructive element in 
human thought and etfort was overruled for the 
common go^d. 

Many a time I have descried even in very erring 
and imperfect characters, some special form of 
good, feebly struggling toward the light, amid 
weedy entanglements of evil. Every human 
being, whether he develop it fully, develop it 
feebly or stifle it, has a capacity for unfolding a 
special form of good, and the more distinctly he 
develops this and the more thoroughly he main¬ 
tains his individuality, the greater will be Ins 
capacity for ministering to his race. What a beau¬ 
tiful writer of the day says about the household is 
equally applicable to the individual: “ It should 
draw down and instil into its little kingdom some 
new and peculiar human quality. In short, it 
should have and inculcate a genius of its own. 
Some distinctive aims, some peculiarly beautiful 
ideals, some particular principles held and prac¬ 
tised in a particular way, should be seen to govern 
and color every household.” 

The love and wisdom of God might be likened 
to a divine book, and the goodness and wisdom of 
each man is but one word, nay, sometimes, in the 
incompleteness of our development, but one syl¬ 
lable repeated from this book. Hence, it takes 
many men of diverse gifts to represent one sen¬ 
tence from this book, whilst all the men on earth 
and all the angels in Heaven oould never embody 
the whole volume. 


MY MONKEYS* 

“THE HAG” AND “TINY.” 

AM sure that we do not take sufficient 
notice of what may be called the “mind” of 
animals. There is something which regulates 
their actions and thoughts, which is certainly a 
degree higher than instinct; and it is this peculiar 
faculty which I am so fond of studying. The 
monkeys at the Zoological Gardens are very inte¬ 
resting animals; but they are not, so to speak, 
civilized; they have only their own relatives as 
associates, and they have not learned the elegancies 
and refinements of polite society, to which mon¬ 
keys accustomed to the continual company of our 
noble selves will attain. 

I have two little monkeys at home of which I 
am exceedingly fond. They are really half edu¬ 
cated in their way, and are almost fit to go up for 
a competitive examination. My monkeys’ names 
are “The Hag” and “Tiny.” Hag’s original 
name was “Jenny,” but she has so much of the 

* From the Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist. 
By Frank Buckland, M. A. London: Chapman A Hall, 
1876 . 


character of a disagreeable old woman about her 
that I call her “ The Hag,” and she “ answers to ” 
that name. Tiny was originally a very little mon¬ 
key indeed, not much bigger than a large rat. My 
friend Bartlett brought her to me from the Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens as a dead monkey; she was “ as good 
as dead”—a perfect skeleton, and with but little 
hair on her. She arrived tied up in an old canvas 
bag. I put her into “ The Hag’s” cage. The old 
lady at once “ took to her,” and instantly began 
the office of nurse; she cuddled uo poor Tiny in 
her arms, made frees, and showed her teeth, at 
anybody who attempted to touch her. Tiny had 
port-wine negus, quinine wine, beef-tea, egg and 
milk—in fact, anything she could eat; and “ The 
Hag” always allowed her to have “first pull ” at 
whatever was put into the cage. In time, Tiny, 
through Mrs. Buckland’s gopd nursing, stood, up, 
then began to run, her hair all came again; and she 
is now one of the handsomest, most wicked, intel¬ 
ligent, funny little beasts that ever committed an 
act of theft. Steal? Why, her whole life is de¬ 
voted to stealing, for the pure love of the thing. 
“The Hag’s” Latin name is Cercopithecus petau- 
rista , or the vaulting monkey. Tiny is a “ MonaJ' 
When pleased her cry is very like the word 
“mona” prolonged. 

Tiny and “ The Hag” are dressed like two sis¬ 
ters going to a ball, and it is difficult, for a person 
who does not know them well, to tell them apart. 
They are each a little larger than a big guinea-pig, 
with a long tail. “ The Hag ” has a green head, a 
very handsome white beard, with a snow-white 
spot on her nose and brilliant lustrous brown 
eyes; the cheeks are beautifully marked with 
silk-like black hairs; the ears are well turned and 
very small. I put earrings once into “The Hag's” 
ears, but Tiny ptilied them out and crushed them 
up with her teeth. On the hair on the top of the 
head there are markings reminding us of the 
“plate bonnets” once worn by ladies: the mon¬ 
keys “ wear their own hair,” and not chignons. 
My monkeys are, summer and winter, dressed in 
seasonable garments: their wardrobe consists of 
three sets of dresses. First. Their common winter 
dress of thick white flannel, trimmed with red 
braid, and peg-top sleeves, with large capes: in 
these they look like the old-fashioned “ Charlies/’ 
or night-watchmen. Their “ second best ” dresses 
are of green baize without capes, made to fit quite 
tight, like a friar’s frock, tied on round the waist 
by means of a girdle of ornamental ribbon or a 
patent leather strap. 

They never—like the casuals at the workhouse- 
attempt to tear their dresses off; but it is a great 
treat for them to be undressed and put before the 
fire, and have a good scratch, after which their fur 
is brushed with a soft brush. They very soon 
come of their own accord to have their clothes put 
on again; for they are most sensitive to cold. 
Their best dress for summer evenings, at tea or 
dessert, when “company is coming,” is a green 
velvet dress, trimmed with gold lace, like the 
huntsman of the Queen’s st^ghounds. 

Under their dresses, their chests are careftrily 
wrapped round with warm flannel, sewed on.* In 
very cold weather they have an extra thickness of 
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flannel. I feel convinced that all valuable mon¬ 
keys should be dressed in this way, and that this 
plan should always be adopted at the Zoological, 
especially with the ourangs, chimpanzees, spider 
monkeys and other rare and costly specimens. 

There is not the slightest suspicion of any para¬ 
sites, or of any unpleasant smell, about Tiny or 
“ The Hag.” They have two cages—a day cage 
and a night cage. The day cage is a large wire 
cage, with a rope on which they can swing; the 
night cage is like a dormouse cage, only, of course, 
of a larger size. They go into the box at the end, 
and tumble themselves up in the hay, with which 
the box is nearly Ailed. A cover is also put over 
the cage, to keep them warm all night. 

When the fire is lighted in the morning, in my 
museum, the servant puts the monkeys in their 
night cage before it, and directly I come down to 
breakfast I let them out. They are only allowed 
to be loose in my museum, as they do so much 
mischief; and in my museum I alone am respon¬ 
sible for the damage they do. The moment the 
door of the cage is opened they both rush out like 
rockets, and “ The Hag” goes immediately to the 
fender and warms herself, like a good monkey, as 
she, being older, seems to know that if she mis¬ 
behaves herself she will have to be put back into 
her cage. Tiny, on the contrary, rushes round 
the room with the velocity of a swallow, and 
takes observations to see what mischief she can do. 

Tiny steals whatever is on the table, and it is 
great fan to see her snatch off the red herring from 
the plate and run off with it to the top of the book¬ 
shelves. While I am getting my herring, Tiny 
goes to the breakfest-table again, and, if she can, 
steals the egg; this she tucks under her arm and 
bolts away, running on her hind legs. This young 
lady has of late been rather shy of eggs, as she 
once stole one that was quite hot, and burnt her¬ 
self She cried out, and “ The Hag ’ * left off eating 
sardines, shook her tail violently, and opened her 
mouth at me, as much as to say, “ You dare hurt 
my Tiny!” If I keep too sharp a look-out upon 
Miss Tiny, she will run like a rabbit across the 
table and upset what she can. She generally tries 
the sugar first, as she can then steal a bit; or she 
will just put her hand on the milk-jug and pull it 
over. If she cannot get at the sugar-basin or 
milk-jug, she will kick at them with her hind 
legs—just like a horse—and knock them over as 
she passes. 

Having poured out the tea, I open the Times 
newspaper quite wide, to take a general survey of 
its contents. If I do not watch her carefully, 
Tiny goes behind the chair on to the book-shelf, 
and comes crash, with a L6otard-like jump, into 
the middle of the Times , like a foxhunter charging 
at a five-barred gate. Of course, she cannot go 
through the Times; but she takes her chance of a 
fell somewhere, and her great aim seems, to per¬ 
form the double feat of knocking the Times out of 
my hand and upsetting the tea-cup and its con¬ 
tents ; or, better still, the tea-pot on to the floor. 
Lately, I am glad to say, she did not calculate her 
fell quite right; for she put her foot into the hot 
tea and stung herself smartly, and this seems to 
have had the effect of making her more careful 


for the fature. All the day of this misfortune she 
walked upon her heels, and not upon her toes as 
usual. 

“ The Hag” will also steal, but in a more quiet 
manner. She is especially fond of sardines in oil, 
and I generally let her steal them, because the oil 
does her good, though the servants complain of 
the marks of her oily feet upon the cloth. Some¬ 
times the two makemp a “ stealing party.” One 
morning I was in a particular hurry, having to go 
away on salmon mspeotion duty by train. I left 
the breakfast things for a moment, and in an 
instant Tiny snatched up a broiled leg of pheasant 
and bolted with it—carried it under her arm round 
and round the room, after the fashion of the clown 
in the pantomime. While I was hunting Tiny for 
my pheasant, “The Hag” bolted with the toast: 
I could not find time to catch either of the thieves, 
and so had to go off without any breakfast. 

Tiny and “ The Hag” sometimes go out stealing 
together. They climb up my coat and search all 
the pockets. I generally cr^ry a great many cedar 
pencils: the monkeys take these out and bite off 
the cut ends. But the great treat is to pick and 
pick at the door of a glass cupboard till it is open, 
then to get in and drink the hair-oil which they 
know is there. 

Any new thing that comes they must examine; 
and when a hamper comes I let the monkeys un¬ 
pack it, especially if I know it contains game. 
They pull out the straw a bit at a time, peep under 
the paper, run off crying, in their own language, 
“Look out, there’s something alive in the bas¬ 
ket!” 

The performance generally ends by their upset¬ 
ting the basket, and if they turn out a hare they 
both set to work and “look fleas” in the hare’s 
far. I once received a snake in a basket, and let 
the monkeys unpack it: they have a mortal horror 
of a snake. When they found out the contents of 
the hamper, they were off in double-quick time, 
crying “Murder! thieves!” and it was a long 
time before they would come down from behind 
the cast of a very large Loch Tay salmon on the 
top of the book-shelves. 

It is extraordinary to see the love between these 
two pretty beasts. Tiny runs directly to “The 
Hag” if she is in trouble, and “ The Hag” seems 
to know Tiny is the weakest, and must be pro¬ 
tected. 

In a great measure, Tiny owes her life to “ The 
Hag,” for when she was very ill, “The Hag” 
nursed her like a mother does a baby; but, at the 
same time, “ The Hag” gives her a thrashing now 
and then to keep her in order; and this castigation 
consists in hunting her round the cage, and mak¬ 
ing a scolding noise. If “ The Hag ” is in earnest* 
Tiny hides her head in the hay, and waits till 
“ The Hag’s ” temper is over. 

The mischief this bright pair do, or are said to 
do, is appalling. Anyhow, I have tremendous 
long “ Monkey Bills” brought up to me for im¬ 
mediate payment once or twice a week. The 
damages claimed are for destruction and injury to 
flowers; bugles and beads tom off bonnets— 
sometimes alas! whole bonnets; pins broken from 
brooches; ornaments, etc., taken from tables, that 
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cannot be found; tea-cups, saucers,—saucers and 
plates without end; tumblers innumerable, etc., 
etc. Alter they have by any chance escaped into 
the bed-room, and had ten minutes there all to 
themselves, the bill will rival that for the Abyssi¬ 
nian expedition. It is, moreover, very difficult to 
catch them in the drawing-room or bed-room, 
because, if hunted, they run over the mantel¬ 
piece and side-tables and knock over the orna¬ 
ments like skittle-balls, and no amount of per¬ 
suasion will induce them to come and be caught. 

One day a scene of havoc was discovered in the 
bed-room; it was known the culprit was “The 
Hag,” and that she must be in the bed-room: the 
servants were called up and the room searched 
thoroughly, sofa and other pieces of furniture 
moved, and the whole place thoroughly examined; 
still no “Hag” could be found. The hunt was 
given up, but a strict watch kept. At last, after 
she knew the hunt was over, and we were waiting 
for the old lady to come out from somewhere, just 
the top of her head and her bright eyes were seen 
in the looking-glass on the table—the original of 
the reflection being on the top of the great old- 
fashioned four-post bedstead, crouched down be¬ 
hind the board like a rifleman in a pit, “ looking 
to see how we were looking,” and as quiet and 
noiseless as a marble bust. 

When I go to Heme Bay to attend to oyster 
cultivation, I take the monkeys with me for the 
benefit of the sea air. I always put up at Mr. 
Walker’s, the confectioner, in the Esplanade. 
Mrs. Walker is very fond of the “ colored ladies,” 
as she calls them, and allows them to take great 
liberties. 

Mrs. Walker is rather proud of the way she 
dresses her shop-window with cakes, buns, sweet 
stuff; etc. One day “The Hag” had crept very 
quietly into the shop, and was having a “field 
day ” all to herself in the shop-window among the 
sweets. Mrs. Walker, sitting in the back parlor, 
was aroused by hearing a crowd of boys laughing 
outside the window. On ooming into the front 
shop she found “The Hag” all among the cakes, 
etc., in the window; both her cheek-pouches were 
as fall as ever they could hold of lemon-peel, and 
she was still munching at a great lump of it. My 
lady was sitting on the top of a large cake like a 
figure on a twelfth-cake. Tiny was not in this bit 
of mischief for a wonder. 

Mrs. Walker declared she would send “The 
Hag” before my friend, Captain Slark, the chief 
magistrate of the town, for stealing, and have her 
locked up for a fortnight; but the thief had first 
to be caught, and this was a difficult task, for she 
bolted out into the bakehouse, and up-stairs into 
the loft where the flour is kept. There is a large 
wooden funnel through which the flour is passed 
into the bakehouse below. Trying to hide herself 
from Mrs. Walker, “The Hag” Jumped into the 
open top of it, and, much to his astonishment, 
lighted on Mr. Walker’s head as he was making 
the bread below: she knew she was all right with 
Mr. Walker, but she was one mass of flour. Her 
green baize coat was quite white, and she looked 
like a miller on a small scale, and the flour could 
not be brushed out of her for two or three days. 


Mr. Walker tied her up, and there she stayed by 
the warm oven, the rest of the day, chattering; 
and telling him in monkey-language of all her 
troubles. 

The monkeys’ principal companions in the 
house are a very valuable talking parrot and a 
handsome French Angora cat. Tiny, when looee, 
renders the lives of these creatures miserable. 

The parrot had originally about fourteen hand¬ 
some red feathers in her tail: now she ran only 
muster three feathers. Tiny has pulled all the 
rest out. 

Tiny runs and jumps round and round the cage, 
and pretends to steal the Indian corn: the poor 
bird turns round and round, with her feathers all 
the wrong way, and pecks at Tiny, fighting her 
like an old woman up in a corner defends herself 
from a lot of mischievous, teasing, street boys. 
While protecting her corn, Polly forgets her tail; 
and Tiny watches her opportunity and tears out a 
handful of feathers at a time, and off she goes like 
a shooting-star. When the cat is asleep in front 
of the fire, Tiny’s great delight is to creep noise¬ 
lessly up behind and pull the fur out; and, if that 
does not wake her, she will get the end of her tail 
in her mouth and give it a bite, and this operation 
soon starts the cat. The cat is, in spite of the per¬ 
secution she receives, not bad friends with the 
monkeys; they will sometimes both go and sit 
on her back and “ look the fleas ” in her fur. 

The worst of the monkeys is that they have 
pockets in which to pack away the goods they 
steal. These pockets consist of a pouch each side 
of the face. When empty these pouches are not 
observable, but yet the owners can stow away an 
immense amount in them. It is great fun to see 
how much they will hold; and this is done by 
giving them an unlimited supply of acid drops: 
they immediately fill their pouches as full as ever 
they can cram them, and I find they can pack 
away about twenty acid drops in each pouch. 
One day several things were missing: at once I 
thought of the monkeys. I caught them and 
searched their pouches—a pretty safe find for 
stolen goods: in “The Hag’s’’ pouches were a 
steel thimble, my own gold finger-ring, a pair of 
pearl sleeve-links, a farthing, a button, a shilling 
and a bit of sweet-stuff. 

There is no trouble to catch the monkeys. I 
have only to open the door of their cage and say, 
“ Cage ! cage ! go into your cage ! quick march P’ 
and they go in instantly, like the good beasts they 
really are. The parrot has caught up these words, 
and when the monkeys are running about often 
cries out, “Cage! cage! go into your cage!” but 
the little wretches do not care for old Poll. Luckily, 
the monkeys are afraid of a stuffed Australian 
animal that hangs in my room. When I have 
any specimens or bottles that I do not want the 
monkeys to touch, I simply set down the “ bogie” 
to act as a sentry, as I know the monkeys will not 
come near it. 

My friend, Bartlett, is greatly amused with the 
monkeys, and he has put it about among our 
zoological friends that when I want to be quiet, I 
go into the cage myself and shut the door while 
the monkeys run loose. 
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Bpth monkeys come in to dessert, and get their 
“monkey’s allowance.” They will drink wine 
and spirits: sweetened gin and water is especially 
a favorite drink. Their great delight is to be near 
me, one sitting on my knee and the other on my 
shoulder. I have to keep a sharp look-out, espe¬ 
cially on Tiny, as she is particularly fond of watch¬ 
ing till a lump of sugar is placed in the grog. 
She will at once make a jump, alight close to the 
glass, and put her hand and arm into the glass and 
steal the half-melted sugar out of the grog. 

I fear that if the poor monkeys could read the 
characters I have given them, they would not be 
much pleased with me. 1 must, therefore, say 
something of their good qualities. They are both 
very amiable and affectionate, and there is not the 
least humbug about them. If they steal, it is only 
because it is their instinct to do so, and for the 
pure innate love of mischief; and nobody can 
blame them. They understand every word I say, 
but at the same time are occasionally most disobe¬ 
dient. Nay more, they understand my thoughts: 
one glance at me with their little diamond-bright 
eyes tells them how far they may go with their 
teasing me; and when they see I am getting out 
of temper they will jump into my arms, and chat¬ 
ter and look “ Don’t be angry with us; it’s only 
our fun!” They even know when I am thinking 
of catching them, and this before I have mode the 
least sign of being about to do so; they then get 
out of the way in the most cunning manner, 
sneaking round the furniture, like a fox leaving 
the covert into which the hounds have Just been 
cheered by the huntsman. At other times, they 
always scamper about the rooms at a “ racing 
pace.” I use the words advisedly, as in their gal¬ 
lop they have the exact action of a racehorse Just 
finishing a race, only that they can pull up short 
in a moment, and take the most wonderful flying- 
leaps without changing their pace. Frequently, 
when they have been hunted into the passage to 


be caught, and must pass me to get by, they have 
galloped to within a few inches of my hands, and 
then, taking a tremendous spring, jumped exactly 
on to my bead, thence slid down my back, and 
escaped capture. 

When I come home in the evening tired from a 
long day’8 work, I let out the monkeysf, and give 
them some sweet-stuff I bring home for them. 
By their affectionate greeting and amusing tricks 
they make me forget for a while the anxieties and 
bothers of a very active life. They know per¬ 
fectly well when I am busy, and they remain 
quiet and do not tease me. “TheHag” sits on 
the top of my head, and “ looks fleas ” in my hair, 
while Tiny tears up with her teeth a thick ball of 
crumpled paper, the nucleus of which she knows 
is a sugar-plum, one of a parcel sent by Mrs. 
Owen, the kind-hearted wife of my friend, Mostyn 
Owen, of the Dee Salmon Board, and received 
through the post in due form, directed, “Miss 
Tiny and Miss Jenny Buckland.” 

I must now finish the “ Memoir,” though, if I 
had time, I could go on writing for a month de¬ 
scribing my little pets. 

The dear old “ Hag ” has been my constant com¬ 
panion, living in her cage in front of the fire close 
to my writing desk, for nearly ten years. I am 
sorry to say she is now getting aged and infirm. 
Tiny has been “The Hag’s” companion nearly 
five years. Mrs. Buckland feeds and tends the 
monkeys with the greatest care, and they are very 
fond indeed of her. The monkeys owe their good 
health entirely to Mrs. Buckland. 

Although my monkeys do considerable mis¬ 
chief, yet I let them do it. I am amply rewarded 
by their funny and affectionate ways. 

The reader may wonder that I like to keep my 
monkeys at all in my house; but I do like to keep 
them, and nothing whatever would induce me to 
part with them. 

My monkeys love me, and I love my monkeys. 


> 



' MRS. MOSES’S RESOLVE, 

AND HOW SHE CAME TO IT. 

BY ANNIB U MTJZZBY. 

M RS. MOSES MILES heaved a sigh of 
dreary discontent. She had been read¬ 
ing a story on a fragment of newspaper 
which the dry goods clerk at the village store had 
wrapped around a small parcel of brown shirting 
that Moses had brought home early in the even¬ 
ing, remarking as he tossed the bundle in her lap 
that he hoped she would “ cut the cloth savin’, for 
times was hard.” 

But times were always hard with Moses, and 
the caution to “ cut savin’ ” so invariably enforced 
by the scantiness of the pattern provided, that 
Mrs. Moses scarcely heeded it in this instance, 
but dropped the blue woollen sock she was “ foot¬ 
ing,” and seized eagerly on the half sheet of 
magical print which .enveloped the coarse fabric, 


while her provident spouse, producing from his 
breast pocket a broken, discolored, odorous and 
odious clay pipe, stuffed it lingeringly and affec¬ 
tionately from the blackish brown contents of a 
paper labeled “Smoking Shorts,” and, lighting it 
with a pine splinter fired for the purpose, sat 
down with a swinish grunt, and with a luxurious 
air of ease and satisfaction began to fill the 
dingy room with poisonous and sickening exhala¬ 
tions. 

With corresponding care and tenderness of 
touch, Mrs. Moses smoothed out the crumpled bit 
of paper which the economical storekeeper had 
prudently utilized, and held it up to the light 
with a thrill of pleasure at the novelty of the 
situation, and the prospect of an unexpected and 
unusual if somewhat slender feast. For Mrs. 
Moses had not set eyes on a newspaper in many a 
day. Moses could not afford to indulge in any 
such extravagance as subscribing for an article 60 
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entirely superfluous and unprofitable as a news¬ 
paper. Certainly not, most unreasonable and un¬ 
satisfied woman 1 A poor workingman, with a 
family to provide for, and times so hard 1 Moses 
waxed eloquent and indignant over a demand so 
clearly outrageous. 

Nevertheless, with the beautiful consistency of 
the male animal of the Moses Miles type, he con¬ 
tinued weekly to buy, with the utmost cheerful¬ 
ness and good humor, divers ill-smelling papers, 
with the blackish brown contents aforesaid, bring¬ 
ing them tenderly home to feed the stumpy pipe 
carried sacredly in his breast pocket when not 
pressed affectionately between his lips, and sitting 
down benignly in the cloud of unholy incense 
which he nightly kindled, as though smoking his 
wife and children were a religious duty which the 
conscience in him, whatever his other delinquen¬ 
cies, would not suffer him to neglect. If they did 
not appreciate the kindly office, or sighed unrea¬ 
sonably for other enjoyments, it simply proved to 
his comprehensive mind the irrational and child¬ 
ish quality of their natures, and he puffed serenely 
on. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Moses, in a land of intel¬ 
lectual plenty, seized with greedy hunger on this 
bit of mental rubbish which had drifted in her 
way, devouring it with a relish not easily con¬ 
ceived by those whose cultured tastes demanded 
finer satisfactions. 

It was a story of refined and prosperous life (the 
opening paragraphs profanely torn off, it is true, 
but all the more piquant, mysterious and charm¬ 
ing for that), with glowing pictures of home com¬ 
forts and pleasures, with thrilling glimpses of 
lovers’ pains and blisses that softened the poor 
woman’s eyes, and quickened the blood whose 
currents the hatd, dreary actualities of her ex¬ 
perience had curdled at her heart; for 44 all man¬ 
kind love a lover,” says Emerson, and the sorest 
driven soul has a tender interest in his fate. 

It was the sort of story that story-makers love 
to tell—smooth, easy, harmonious, a record of the 
romantic and tender experiences of people deli¬ 
cate, cultured, high-bred and surrounded by all 
the elegancies and refinements of wealth and taste 
—a kind of story that story-makers love to tell, 
and I do not blame them. It is infinitely more 
agreeable to introduce one’s readers to the society 
of the cultivated and refined, and to abodes of ease, 
luxury and grace, than to take them perforce 
through hingeless, dilapidated gates and battered 
back doors into ill-ventilated kitchens with rough, 
uneven floors, walls with alternate patches of dirty 
lath and loosened plastering, without picture to 
catch, refresh and gladden the eye, with even the 
precious window view marred and broken by ugly 
rags stuffed in shattered panes that would have 
let the free, fresh air of heaven in, and with the 
master of the household and the hero of the tale 
smoking stupidly by the little, dingy, cheerless 
oooking-stovej on the other side of which sits the 
wife and heroine in slatternly dress, with the blue 
woollen sock sliding unheeded from her lap, while 
she clutches eagerly the fragment of paper that she 
reads by the light of a small kerosene lamp, turned 
low to lessen the expense of illumination, which 


she is frequently assured can hardly be afforded 
with 44 times so hard.” 

Ah, the dreary, dreary contrast between the 
ideal life of the story and the bare commonplaces 
of her lot of poverty and toil! And yet, in her 
maiden dreams, she had pictured a life as fair as 
this, with grand, high aims, noble accomplish¬ 
ments, beautiful and harmonious surroundings, 
and with companionship as sweet, tender, gracious 
and ennobling as any ever babbled of in the pages 
of romance. Was this stolid, stupid man, with 
every faculty engrossed in the coarse enjoyment 
of a sensual and selfish pleasure, the realization of 
her girlish ideal? Was he even a fulfillment of 
the promise of his youth, and of the golden days 
when he blandly went a wooing? A deeper ob¬ 
server than a silly maiden with love-blind eyes, 
that saw him only in his Sunday best, with the 
tender smirk of the suitor on, might have dis¬ 
cerned clearly enough the manner of man which 
the slow years with their bitter, disappointing ex¬ 
periences had revealed to her. But was she her¬ 
self the embodiment of her early aspirations, the 
substantiation of her youthful dream of gracious 
and beautiful womanhood? Alas, no! Alas, no! 
And perhaps this was a more harrowing fact than 
all the rest, yet she viewed it with the misery of 
utter hopelessness, feeling in a dreary, impotent 
way that there was nothing she could do now to 
gain the goal she had missed. One of the multi¬ 
tude of women, you know, who are moulded and 
developed by the peculiar circumstances of their 
lot—who, under favorable influences, and with 
generous support, are capable of becoming wise, 
noble, active and useful members of the social 
body, accomplishing, in their day and generation, 
a vast amount of good; but who, taking just as 
easily the impressions of lower conditions and 
more ignoble surroundings, sink into mere non¬ 
entities, and drag through life with a miserable, 
dejected, discouraged sense of everything gone 
wrong, and of the utter uselessness of struggle, 
hope, aspiration and ambition. With existence 
merged absolutely in that of a make-shift man, 
who had no aims, desires or conceptions of duty 
beyond a state of simple animal wants and plea¬ 
sures, it did not appear to Mrs. Moses that there 
was any use in striving with fate, or in trying to 
assert the claims of her more aspiring nature, and 
she had slouched along the thriftless, shiftless 
ways her lord had led, outwardly submissive, but 
with inward discontent, and sour, sullen dissatis¬ 
faction. 

It was the impression of these things which she 
was vaguely feeling on that evening while, with 
the torn newspaper still pressed closely and affec¬ 
tionately in both hands and the influences of the 
wonderful story working mysteriously on her 
brain, she sat silent and absorbed in the cloud of 
reflections that this current from the outside' world 
had blown up, heeding nothing until Moses, with 
a loud yawn, stood up, knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and laying it with tender care upon the 
shelf, told her she had better go to bed, for wood 
was getting soarce and they couldn’t affoid to bum 
it out for nothing these hard times. Whereupon, 
suiting the action to the word, he flung off his coat 
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and vest, and loosening his suspenders as he went, 
turned into the little eight-by-ten room at hand, 
and tumbled himself down to the sleep of the soul 
content with its husks. 

Mrs. Moses looked after him with an expression 
that was not of hate, neither, most certainly, was 
it of love. It had not the intensity of either sen¬ 
timent ; it was simply and purely disgust, which 
the man was so happily constituted as never to 
see. 

Then a wild light flashed into her eyes, and 
with the movement of a mad animal she bent her 
head and left the imprint of her white teeth deep 
on either hand. It was the action of insanity, but 
this harmless, unobserved exhibition brought a 
kind of relief to the overwrought brain, quickened 
and cleared the processes of thought, and revealed 
to her sight the desperate brink on which she 
stood. Should she let this wave of madness gather 
force and sweep her out to a sea afloat with the 
wrecks of shattered, misbegotten lives? Was 
there nothing for her but meek submission to or 
insane revolt from the uncongenial, unsatisfying, 
unrewarding and utterly hopeless routine of the 
way marked out by the man into whose hands she 
had ignorantly given the reins of her life ? Would 
she go on to the dreary end in this slack, shiftless, 
slip-shod foshion, leaving to the children she had 
bom, and to those she yet unwillingly must bear, 
the heritage of ignorance, incompetence and dis¬ 
content, in the atmosphere of which they were 
bora and bred ? 

She rose to her feet, and with head clasped 
tightly between her hands, looked about her with 
strange, vacant eyes, as though seeking despair¬ 
ingly a ray of light, or a loop-hole of escape. Ah, 
if out of the cheerless, hopeless void a shining 
hand would miraculously appear to lead and 
guide! 

Overborne by the intensity of her desire, she 
sank on her knees, and all her soul uttered itself 
in a longing, passionate, wordless cry, which God, 
who knows the needs of souls so sorely pressed, 
could best understand. It had been long since the 
dead, sullen calms of her life had been so shaken 
and broken up by emotion, bringing her free to 
face with her own spirit in the presence of the 
Eternal. It is good to come to such supreme mo¬ 
ments, by whatever wave we are borne to their 
sublime heights, and the simple story, which 
doubtless owed its power of impression, in this 
instance, to the peculiar circumstances of the 
reader, served an end, very likely, that was not in 
the thought of the absent-minded author, to whose 
ear, perhaps, so seldom comes a note from the 
heart-strings touched, that the words dropping off 
the pen seem Calling aimlessly, hopelessly into a 
soundless abyss. It is true, the long, blank, 
desert stretches of ordinary life, with its round of 
eating, and sleeping, and petty striving, and 
tread-mill stepping, will catch the soul again in 
smothering toils, and all will go on in the same 
dull, dreary routine as if one had not risen for a 
single instant into the limitless regions of Infinity, 
and felt the tender, pitying, promising touch of 
God; nevertheless, I think such experiences are 
not lost, but they mark the starting point, often, 


of growth and progress in the spiritual life, and 
serve as milestones on the way by which we walk, 
with much faltering and wide straying, toward 
angeldom. 

Thinking of it afterward, Mrs. Moses could 
never tell how long shb knelt in that silent yet 
most eloquent prayer, in which all her needs 
seemed to utter themselves in speech clearer and 
more expressive than any her tongue had ever 
learned. She only recalled the sound that, louder 
than the voice of trumpet to her heart, brought 
her to a swift sense of the near and pressing duties 
at her hand, and hurrying, with feet that needed 
now no spur, to the little room where her children 
slept, she lifted in her arms the suffering babe, 
whose thick, husky cry and hard, laboring breath 
gave warning of the approach of a danger she had 
often warded off in the dead watches of nights 
when only the angels of affliction had witnessed 
her fear and trembling, and shared her lonely and 
devoted vigils. 

The fire had died completely out in the dark, 
cold, unfriendly little stove, and the air of the 
room was damp and chilling; but with haste the 
aroused mother applied such simple remedies as 
she had tested on occasions of similar trouble, and 
wrapping her tiny patient up as warmly as she 
could, proceeded to kindle a fire which the meagre 
means at command would have rendered nearly a 
hopeless task, even had not the child’s renewed 
and imperative cries, of themselves, cut short her 
efforts. 

The symptoms of the little sufferer were, in¬ 
deed, growing alarmingly worse every instant, 
and, thoroughly frightened, the poor woman, with 
the gasping creature huddled closely to her bosom, 
hurried into the adjoining rqoi$ to rouse her 
sleeping husband. 

That worthy responded to her first tremulous, 
scared call with a prolonged snore. 

“Moses, wake up, wake up and help me de 
something for baby,” she repeated, urging her de¬ 
mand with a shake of the shoulder. 

44 Ah-h! Oh-h! Um-me 1” answered the sleeper, 
turning over and snoring more vociferously than 
before. 

44 Moses, do wake up! O Moses! O dear!” 
almost shrieked the alarmed mother, every nerve 
shocked and strained by increasing manifestations 
of danger. 

44 Eh? What say? Which? Sary—call me? 
What—ah-h—what—the matter?” mumbled the 
sorely disturbed sleeper, turning over in his bed 
again. 

44 Moses, don’t you hear ? Baby has got another 
spell of croup, and you must get up and go for the 
doctor, or something,” plead the woman in a voice 
that might have stirred the dead. 

44 Eh?—yes—yes!” acquiesced Moses, rousing to 
a drowsy sense of the situation. 44 Baby got croup 
again? Give urn goose oil—goose oil, Sary. Ah-h! 
hum—me—Oh-h! Shouldn’t have woke me so 
sudden. Any need of my gettin’ up, is they? 
Don’t be so scared, Sary—no use. Dear me—any¬ 
thing I can do?” 

44 Yes, yes, Moses! Get up—make a fire—get a 
doctor—oh, do something!” 
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And so persistently and wildly importuned, the 
poor man, with an injured air, pulled himself re¬ 
luctantly out of bed, and slowly drew on his 
clothes, suggesting this expedient and that for the 
relief of the suffocating child, whose condition 
was growing, more critical with every breath, 
leisurely and with unusual care and precision 
strapping himself up, while he mildly remon¬ 
strated against the unreasonable fears of his nearly 
distracted wife. 

“You ought to take things more composed, 
Sary,” he urged, philosophically. “ It don’t do to 
get in such a flurry. Dear suz—but the child does 
make a dreadful ado. Did you say you wanted 
me to get a doctor, Sary?” 

“Moses,” spoke the woman, with a desperate 
earnestness that began at last to impress her 
sleepy spouse with a sense of his responsibility, 
“ if we do not get help very soon the poor baby 
will die here in my arms.” 

And a glance at the pinched, purpled face of the 
little one carrying to Moses’s heart a conviction of 
this truth, he spurred a little his sluggish move¬ 
ments, and only pausing to suggest a dozen ex¬ 
pedients for relief—so maddening when one has 
proven their utter futility—he stumbled out of the 
house in quest of medical aid. 

Left alone with her suffering charge, a strange 
peace stole over the spirit of Mrs. Moses. There 
was nothing she could do that she had not done, 
she thought, yet all her efforts had proved un¬ 
availing, though an easeful change, whose mean¬ 
ing she felt she knew too well, was creeping 
shadow-like upon the little victim, exhausted by 
her brief but terrible struggle with the disease 
that had sprang like a wild beast on her trusting, 
innocent sleep. The child’s large, fixed eyes were 
upturned to the mother-face with a look in them 
strange and far away, whose meaning the mother- 
heart could not read, but only guess, with a thrill 
of awe. And as if she had a presentiment that 
this was the last hour of conscious communion 
between her and the babe whose coming had not 
made her glad, and whom she had pitied more 
than loved, Mrs. Moses drew the passive little 
form closer to her bosom, and, looking into the 
wide, wondering eyes, prayed silent forgiveness of 
the blighted and unwelcome little soul to whom 
she had most unwillingly granted life, denying 
what she felt she had not to give, the gracious ante¬ 
natal influences that make existence wholesome, 
strong and sweet Would all the ages of eternity 
make up to the poor, defrauded one the good that 
she missed as her birthright? Mrs. Moses durst 
not think. She trusted, as we all must trust, to 
the wise, loving Father to make that right which 
we have made wrong, to make that straight which 
we have made crooked. Remorse could never 
undo the thing that was done; it might only 
harrow the soul and fit its soil for the seed of a 
better harvest. 

Not thinking all this clearly, perhaps feeling it 
only vaguely, Mrs. Moses, sitting with her eyes 
fixed upon the baby’s gray, pallid face, grew 
slowly conscious of a light like that of the rising 
sun streaming in upon her, yet strangely unlike 
any light of this world, it did not bring out more 


vividly the barren dreariness and desolateneas of 
the poor surroundings, but seemed rather to shine 
through them and make the place wide and fair 
with its own transcending glory. A kind of halo 
gathered about the head lying still and heavy 
against her bosom, and, as in a dream, she saw the 
benign, shining faces of angels hoveling’ over her 
darling, felt the soft, fragrant air from their sweep¬ 
ing hands, as with slow, mesmeric touches, more 
tender than a mother’s, they drew the fainting 
soul of the babe to their close, loving care. 

How long she sat under this mysterious but 
tranquilizing spell she could not have told, nor 
would she have believed that alone and unshaken 
by any violent storm of grief, she had witnessed 
the so-called death of her child. Yet so beautiful, 
and calm, and ill-suited to mourning and lamenta¬ 
tion would seem always the change that silences 
the earthly lives of our dear ones, could we divest 
it of the terrors with which we are accustomed to 
regard it, and meet the event, when it comes, with 
a serenity that would permit the blessed influences 
of the sacred hour to penetrate with light and 
healing to our souls. 

The thud of heavy, hurrying feet on the steps 
©utside dispelled the heavenly vision of Mrs. 
Moses, and, with a touch like a benediction on her 
bowed forehead, the gracious angel, holding the 
sleeping babe lovingly to her bosom, floated and 
faded slowly from sight, floated and faded, floated 
and faded, until, in the dreary, hopeless days that 
followed, she questioned, with the faithlessness of 
the human heart, whether it were indeed a reality 
or only the illusion of an excited brain. 

“Well, Sary, I’ve fetched the doctor,” said 
Moses, stamping in, “and I s’pose the baby's 
better, ain’t she?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Moses, very quietly, 
never turning her head. 

“Yes, that’s always the way,” complained the 
worthy man, with a sense of disappointment that, 
after all, his cold, night errand had been in vain. 
“ You ought to be more considerate, Sary.” 

And with this mild reprimand he turned to 
dismiss the doctor, who was just rising from an 
examination of the child upon the mother’s knee. 

“Asleep, hey?” queried Moses, with a humor¬ 
ous wink and nod. 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, gravely. “ But she will 
never awaken, Moses.” 

“Oh, good gracious, doctor, she ain’t dead!*' 
burst forth the startled fellow, running forward 
and taking the limp, lifeless, little form up ten¬ 
derly in his arms. “ Poor little Bessie! poor little 
baby!” and all the father’s heart in him—and it 
was a good, kindly heart in its way—broke out in 
passionate lament and sorrowful self-reproach. 
“I can’t stand it, seems to me. O Sary!” and 
laying the unconscious bit of day back on the 
mother’s lap, he walked up and down the room 
with groans and cries of distress quite pitifoL, and 
in strange contrast with the stony calm of Mrs. 
Moses, who dropped no tear, and uttered no sound 
of sorrow. 

“ The most unfeelin’ woman that ever breathed,” 
pronounced the sympathetic sisters whom the 
doctor had sent in to pay the accustomed offices of 
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respect to the living and the dead. “ Poor, dear 
Mr. Miles, though, he does take the affliction hard, 
and it’s quite touching to hear him go on about 
the child who makes a sweet, pretty corpse.” 

The fact was, Mrs. Moses had no need of that 
feeble consolation so freely offered on occasions of 
such sort She had no need to be told that the 
babe was “ better off,” that it had “ gone where 
sorrow, and cry in’, and wailin’, and weepin’ are 
no more.” She felt all that sure enough, though 
she questioned, with the slow uncertainty of a soul 
feeling blindly after the truth, if God had volun¬ 
tarily, and with fore purpose, as was said, taken 
her child from the life it had not learned to live, 
or whether her own ignorance and neglect had not 
untimely broken off the young bud and sent it 
blighted into the other world to blossom under the 
tender, nurturing Providence that cares even for 
the sparrow’s fall. 

It was such reflections—I might better say im¬ 
pressions—which, no doubt, in that solemn time, 
led the chastened and tried woman to a steely re¬ 
solution which, for the sake of the children that 
remained, she bound her soul in sacred covenant 
to keep. 

It came out in words for the first time the lonely 
evening after the burial, when, with the two little 
girls laid to their nightly rest, she and Moses sat 
down, silent and sad, with a strange sense of hav¬ 
ing been touched by an Unseen Hand, of having 
been specially and personally signalled from the 
mysterious, unknown world into whose depths 
an atom of their life had dropped as a leaf that 
gives back no sound. 

Yearning for solace of a familiar and substantial 
sort, Moses reached out his hand to take his cher¬ 
ished pipe. 

“Stop, Moses,” warned his wife, staying the 
action. “ Don’t stupefy your thought to-night—I 
have something to say to you.” 

He looked at her with a vague, troubled stare, 
but obeying her command as though recognizing 
the authority of a superior spirit. 

“ Do you realize, Moses, what a miserable, shift¬ 
less, dragging, aimless life we are leading?” she 
questioned, with an earnestness that sent an arrow 
of conviction straight through the armor of slug¬ 
gish insensibility in which he was intrenched like 
a snail. 

“I’m sure, Sary,” he whined, with a feeble 
sense of injury, “ I do the best I can, Sary.” 

“ No you don’t, Moses. The honest man’s soul 
in you knows better. The honest woman’s soul 
in me knows better,” was the unflinching re¬ 
sponse. “We are just like two shirky, shiftless 
old horses on a tread-mill, Moses. We are pull¬ 
ing back, and hanging stupidly by our necks, and 
complainin’ of our hard lot, when a little smart, 
cheerful steppin’ up would lessen our burden, put 
us ahead with our work, and set us up in our own 
self-respect, if nothing better. I did use to try to 
keep goin’, and to stand right up to the post of 
duty, but you kept draggin’ me back and draggin’ 
me down, Moses, till I got so tired and discouraged 
I didn’t have heart to step up any more, and I 
slipped back with you, and made believe I didn’t 
care; but the hurried grinding of life went on, and 


went on, and we had to pull up once in awhile, or 
die, as the wheels of the days turned round. But 
I have made up my mind, Moses, that I am not 
goin’ to live in this slack slipshod way any longer. 
I have made up my mind, Moses, that if we can¬ 
not walk right up to the mark together, without 
any shirking and sneaking out of the honest work 
we have the strength to do, if we can’t agree to 
take right hold, brave and bold, and make some¬ 
thing out of our lives, and build up a home that is 
something more than a place to crawl and burrow 
into for protection from cold and storm, then I 
shall take the children, Moses, and start out alone 
where I shall not feel the constant drag, drag of 
your weight upon my harness.” 

“ O Sary!” burst forth Moses with tears, looking 
piteously at the white, determined woman before 
him, “ how can you be so cruel to say such things, 
and the poor little baby only just laid in the 
grave?” 

“ It is the precious baby herself that prompts 
me to say what I do,” replied the unyielding wife, 
her own eyes filling with tears. “ When I looked 
my last on the pure, sweet face of the dead child, and 
thought of the miserable life of sloth and ignorance 
to which she would have been reared, I could not 
find it in my heart to be anything but glad and 
thankful that she had escaped it all; and then I 
felt what a burain’ shame it is to bring children 
into the world under circumstances that make it a 
matter of thanksgivin’ when they are taken out of 
it, and I vowed a vow that, as I lived, I would so 
change our habits, and mend our purposes, and 
stir up our pride and ambition, as to give us 
something more to strive for and look forward to 
than the mere getting from day to day of enough 
to satisfy our hunger, and cover our nakedness, 
and that the little ones left us should have some 
chance in the world to make their lives pleasant 
and useful, so they would not feel when they come 
to years of understandin’ like wishing they had 
died with baby Bessie, and like cursing us for 
having brought them into such a miserable ex¬ 
istence. And what I wanted to say to you to¬ 
night is this, Moses: if you are ready to take right 
hold with me and pull steady in the carryin’ out 
of these new plans, we will join hands in solemn 
pledge to each other to do our level best; but if 
you mean to stick to the old ways, then, as I said, 
I shall take the little girls and go away, for I will 
not live with you and bear other children under 
such conditions.” 

“ Sary, I’m sure I’ll do anything you say, Sary,” 
responded the startled Moses, stirred and thrilled 
as much as his sluggish blood would permit by 
the earnest manner of his suddenly resolute wife. 
“ I’ll do anything you say.” 

But with the still urgent clamor of appetite for 
the accustomed satisfaction, he reached out his 
hand again for the beloved pipe, wherein he 
thought perhaps to pledge the new purpose. 

“ Then you will begin by flinging that vile thing 
away, and promising me that you will never buy 
another ounce of tobacco,” said Mrs. Moses, tak¬ 
ing firm advantage of the situation, and testing at 
the tenderest point the man’s spirit of concession. 

“ You—you wouldn’t rob me, Sary, of all the 
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comfort I have?” gasped Moses, and in the agita¬ 
tion of the thought the bit of blackened clay 
slipped from his trembling fingers, and fell with 
a dull thud unbroken on the floor. 

44 Put your foot on it,” commanded the wife, in 
her new capacity of captain. And without know¬ 
ing for the life of him why he did it, Moses in¬ 
stantly obeyed. “ Now I shall have faith that you 
will tread the bad habit under foot as well,” cried 
the too sanguine woman, with an absolute smile. 
44 When you take hold of things with a real live 
interest and purpose, you won’t think of any such 
4 comfort’ as that, Moses. It is a 4 comfort’ that’s 
stupefied your whole nature for a long time. I’ve 
thought often it was worse than whisky, for that 
does kill a man outright at last, but this 4 com¬ 
fort’ of yours just goes on dulling and deadening 
the senses till there’s nothing but a mass of selfish¬ 
ness and insensibility left. Now, Moses, swear to 
me sacredly that you will never smoke again. It 
will go hard with you for awhile, but I promise 
solemnly to help you all I can, and never to find 
a word of fault with anything you do while 
you’re strugglin’ to overcome the habit. Swear, 
Moses.” 

44 1—I—Sary, I’d rather not,” faltered the soft¬ 
ened man, who knew the vice-like grip of the 
habit better than she. 

“Swear, Moses,” insisted the unyielding wife, 
as though an oath were a deed. Alas 1 mistaken 
woman. 

44 1—I’ll try—I swear I’ll try to do what you 
ask,” compromised Moses, wiping the sweat from 
his face and dropping nervelessly into his chair, 
from which he had risen to take his obligation. 

44 Oh, God bless you!” breathed Mrs. Moses, and 
with an impulse of gratitude that quite bore her 
over the barrier of reserve and indifference which 
had grown up in their married life she kissed him 
on the forehead, blushing like a school-girl at the 
unfamiliar action, while Moses looked happily 
foolish. 

And then they began to lay plans for the better 
future, and to mark out paths of honor and use¬ 
fulness and to pledge themselves to honest, ear¬ 
nest, mutual effort to amend the present unsatis¬ 
factory condition of things; at which pleasant 
occupation we prefer to leave them, knowing well 
what interminable chapters of discouragements, 
disappointments, strivings and partial, though not 
absolute, failures—thank God!—would have to be 
written if the story went on; yet confident that 
such hours of high resolve are the golden points 
of life, raying out through long reaches of dark¬ 
ness toward the ultimate triumph that is certain 
to crown, at last, all sincere endeavor. 

As for the story as it stands, if in the years to 
oome it might be so distinguished as to form the 
fraction of a pound of waste paper; honestly 
bought and paid for at current rates by any eco¬ 
nomical grocer and dry goods man, and, wrapped 
around a parcel of calico, or a supposed indispen¬ 
sable package of saleratns, it should fell into the 
weary hands of some disheartened Mrs. Moses, 
sitting drearily of an evening with her smoking 
spouse before a low-burning kitchen-fire—I shall 
be satisfied. 


SELF-DENIAL 

BY HENRY W. CLEVELAND. 

UR story opens on a bright morning of the 
early spring, and its scene is a neat, little. 
New England village church. 

The pews are filled by an unusually large con¬ 
gregation, all standing, attentive and silent. The 
younger of the children are held up on the becks 
of seats, that they, too, may see. The people who 
have chairs near the doors, stand up in them in 
order the better to look over the heads of those in 
the aisles. 

There is a perfume of the flowers crushed under 
the feet of those who have now covered the space 
of carpet which was kept clear all the morning. 
There are garlands of flowers and of evergreens 
around the windows, while the pulpit and altar 
railings are one arbor of the same blending of 
fragrance and delicate bloom. 

The gray-haired minister is praying, with his 
hands raised and clasped above the heads of the two 
who stand with their hands joined before him. 
On the side of the white-robed bride are maidens, 
also in white and flowers, while the tall, stroug- 
limbed bridegroom, too, has an attendance of 
youths who are the pride of as many homes. 

Bessie Clayton, the only child of that old man 
with grave blossoms on his brow, has just been 
joined in marriage to Henry May, the young 
watchmaker of the village; and amid the holy 
hush of the Sabbath morning, the father is pray¬ 
ing that God will bless his children. 

A quiet awe has bowed the heads and closed the 
eyes of nearly all of those curious people, and 
while heart after heart joins silently in the prayer 
which floats up on the incense of flowers to Hea¬ 
ven, let us steal away, that we may meet the mar¬ 
ried pair at their new home, and learn who they 
have loved and been loved by in turn, and what 
they will be in their new state of dual unity. 

Bessie had long been deemed the beauty of the 
village, but so modestly sweet was her disposition 
that envy never awoke in the breasts of those less 
favored, and she was that rare thing, a rustic 
belle with no enemies. 

Henry was a warm-hearted man, fond of social 
enjoyments, and in the village debating society he 
was considered frilly a match for the lawyer and 
the doctor. The savings of a few years well em¬ 
ployed at his trade, had been invested in the neat 
little cottage, which was now the home of Bessie, 
and the front room of which served him for a shop 
and saved rent. 

The Rev. Paul Clayton, as Bessie’s father was 
styled on the minutes of the Presbytery, Brother 
Clayton, as he was known and loved in the vil¬ 
lage where he had been ministering for thirty 
years—he had furnished the house, plainly but 
comfortably, and the great feather beds, and the 
fet cow with her frisking calf, had completed the 
dower of his daughter. 

In an old and simple child’s poem, there is a 
little couplet which contains much true philosophy: 

414 What makes the lamb love Lucy so?’ 

The wondering children cried; 

•Why, Lucy loves the lamb, you know,’ 

| . The teacher quick replied.” 
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And as the newly-wedded pair could have laid 
heir hands upon their hearts and said they felt 
>nly love and kindness for all mankind; so we 
eel justified in saying that all who knew the 
wain loved them. 

They enjoyed themselves charmingly in their 
lew home, and the minister, whose wife had died 
he summer before, found their cheerful abode to 
>e so much more pleasant than the now dreary 
>arsonage, that he moved his library into the 
vatchmaker’s cottage, and added his own little 
lalary to the housekeeping income of his chil- 
Iren. 

Bessie was not entirely exempt from the usual 
lomestic annoyances of new beginners, and was 
>nce or twice mortified by the obstinate refusal of 
ler bread to rise and be light, and sometimes 
troubled by her new cook-book, which contained 
frequent directions to put in a handful of this, an 
>unce of that, or a flavoring of the other; which 
laid this, that or the other, were utterly unknown 
n the precincts of the village provision-store, or 
she little drug-shop. 

But she seemed to have inherited the domestic 
ikill of her dead mother, as well as her sunny 
Face and mild disposition, for soon there was no 
more inviting table, as there certainly was no 
neater or more tastefully kept cottage than that of 
Henry and Bessie May. 

She said that the seasons had ceased to change 
for her as it was always May, in-doors, and her 
rare bloom and bright eyes seemed to tell of some 
such stop in the wheels of time (the watchmaker’s 
time), as brought to her only perpetual spring. 
Many a pretty change did she love to ring out of 
her new name, and when at the twilight hour, her 
happy soul communed with the mother beyond 
the stars, it must have been in the joyous and ex¬ 
ultant communication: 

“lam Queen o' the May, mother, I am Queen o’ the 
May!” 

We must pass quickly over this first spring time 
of wedded love and happy lovers, in which Bessie 
was seldom absent from her husband; for even 
while he peered through the microscope, and 
made or adjusted tiny wheels, springs and jewels 
with more delicate tools, she was ever by his side, 
and both found fingers to move faster to the music 
of kind words. 

Only when the work of the day and the evening 
meal were over, was there a separation for a time; 
for Henry would always sit on the front porch and 
smoke his pipe. This was an infant’s chubby 
hand holding a large egg, all beautifully carved, 
of sea-foam or meerschaum, and which was attain¬ 
ing a richer amber hue than even its gold-mounted 
mouthpiece. Bessie made many a brave effort to 
like the smoke which Henry enjoyed so much, 
but it made her eyes red, and hurt her lungs, as 
its blue wreaths curled around her and caused her 
to cough. So she had to give it up, and retreat in¬ 
doors, at the time which she half-petulantly styled, 
44 The hour of evening sacrifice.” 

This was the sole bear to almost perfect happi¬ 
ness, and her only cause of jealousy was Henry’s 
petty bigamy, in being wedded to this habit, which 
was a new one—almost as new as his wife. 


As we said, this season must be briefly passed 
over, for happiness is a light and evanescent thing, 
like the perfume of flowers, and may not be held 
to be examined and criticised. 

We first saw the two at their union, under the 
bright, warm sunshine of the early spring. Let 
us leave them until the Christmas days of that 
year are come and gone, and then visit them 
again. 

Ten months have passed away, and the shadow 
and the brightness of two great events rest upon 
the cottage hearth. The venerable minister, Paul 
Clayton, has caught upon the inner ear the 44 Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” of his Master, 
and gone to his reward. Then a faint hope tinged 
Bessie’s cheek with a softer blush, and grew to a 
certainty, then bloomed into an immortal reality, 
for in her lap, contrasting its white robes with her 
dark mourning garb, is Bessie’s baby. It is fair 
as its mother, and named for the dead grandsire, 
who never saw it, Paul. 

The prolonged confinement of his wife to her 
room was a hard trial to our watchmaker, and the 
hours never seemed so long as when seated at his 
work, with no busy companion-fingers at his side, 
and no music of a loved voice in the still room, 
where the great regulator clock beat out its per¬ 
petual count of the pulse of time. He now smoked 
more than ever, always filling his pipe after each 
meal, and often before. Even when Bessie was 
at last up and about the house, her step was not 
so quick, and little Paul took much of her time, 
besides in his unconscious rivalry winning many 
a caress which used to find Henry as its object. 

Smoking at his work-bench, and getting the 
ashes among the delicate wheels, or letting the 
smoke obscure the minute point which must fit in 
its jewelled socket exactly, was not to be thought 
of, and Henry was very lonely at times. 

Stopping work to play with his velvet-cheeked 
baby was found to result in a disappointment to 
some farmer customer, whose great silver watch 
had a family reputation of regulating the sun, 
moon and stars; and as punctuality was business, 
and business was a livelihood, and the salary of 
the minister no longer aided them, he sighed and 
kept steadily to his place. 

An incident gave him at length a new idea. At 
a meeting of the village debating society, a motion 
was made to complete the furniture of the roOm 
by the purchase of certain articles of colored stone¬ 
ware for the convenience of those members who 
chewed tobacco. Henry thought that the com¬ 
panionship of the Virginia weed in his working 
hours would solve the problem as to how he could 
keep mind and fingers both employed; but it was 
not to be thought of without the consent of Bessie. 
After much thought on the subject, and a little 
envy of those brother members of his society who 
could sit like so many dignified cows chewing 
their cuds while listening to a debate, he at length 
asked the advice of his little wife. 

Her instinctive sense of neatness and propriety 
recoiled from the though of the dirty compound 
soiling her white floors, or of meeting the sicken¬ 
ing odor in the kisses of her husband. But when 
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he pointed out a gilded spittoon in the village 
store, and promised to always wash away the 
smell from his teeth before he approached her, 
and as she saw him sit for hour alter hour at the 
tiresome work, and look so utterly dull, while 
she was attending to her domestic duties in other 
apartments, she choked down the sob that threat¬ 
ened to smother her heroic resolution, and gave a 
seemingly cheerful consent. She had not been 
unmindful of the kindness in him which refused 
to introduce an annoyance to their home unless 
she gave the permission; but there was something 
of the self-denial of those women who retire from 
the world to spend a life in charity; yea, some¬ 
thing nobler than any limitation of life to prayers 
and louely cells, in this yielding to the imaginary 
wants of her husband, and taking the last pure 
kiss from his lips, winch might ever mingle with 
an untainted breath. 

As to the pleasant thing which so many loved 
being a narcotic intoxication and poison, neither 
of the two believed; and both laughed as he re¬ 
ferred to men who had used the “poison” con¬ 
stantly for fifty years; and he asked if that could 
be very deadly which took so long a time to kill. 

One morning he found a paragraph in the copy 
of Life Illustrated , which he was looking over 
while waiting for breakfast, and read it aloud as 
follows: 

“A Formidable Undertaking.— A contem¬ 
porary puts the tobacco question into the follow¬ 
ing shape: 4 Suppose a tobacco chewer is addicted 
to the habit of chewing tobacco fifty years of his 
life, and that each day of that time he consumes 
two inches of solid plug; it amounts to six thou¬ 
sand four hundred and seventy-five feet, making 
nearly one mile and a quarter in length of solid 
tobacco, half an inch thick and two inches*broad. 
Now wliat would the young beginner think if he 
had the whole amount stretched out before him, 
and were told that to chew it would be one of the 
exercises of his life, and also that it would tax his 
income to the amount of two thousand and ninety- 
four dollars ?’ ” 

He considered it a capital hit, and even took his 
memoranda slate to calculate the quantity for a 
man of his acquaintance, known to consume nearly 
six inches, or a half plug, daily, of a costly brand; 
but while both the miles and the dollars made a 
frightful total, he never thought that the point of 
the joke might be at himself. If Bessie did, she 
kept her own council. 

Henry May was a man of taste, and as he had 
paid fifty dollars for such a gem of a meerschaum 
pipe as had never been seen in that section before, 
so he selected a box gay with picture of (not too 
modest) Sultana’s, frill of little squares of finely- 
cut leaves, and each square of the delicate “ Solace ” 
wrapped in tinfoil that shone like silver. It was 
all very pretty and perftimed, but the compound 
made in his mouth was horribly filthy, and she 
could not like it. Then the dirty habit became 
blended with her secret thoughts of her noble hus¬ 
band, and frill many a tear fell in secret, of which 
he never knew. 

The expense of this new habit Henry voted too 
small to estimate. Bessie, however, did estimate 
for him, and her calculation of the year’s expendi¬ 
ture was something like this: 


The total income of her husband from his trade 
since the death of her father and the cessation of 
his salary, was not over six hundred dollars a 
year. With that, she was confident the following 


bill must be met: 

Needfitl provisions and groceries .... $300.00 
Clothing for themselves and child . . . 80.00 

Clothing for the hired girl.20.00 

New tools and materials of trade .... 50.00 

Doctor’s bill already rendered.50.00 

Hire of girl at $5 per month, 12 months . 60.00 

20 lbs. Scarlifaletti tobacco, @ $1 per lb. . 20.00 

21 squares of “ Solace ,” © 25 cents a day 

for 365 days.91.25 

Repair and boiling of pipe. 2.00 

Total.$673.25 

Or, in a condensed form: 

Expenditure.$673^25 

Total income. 600.00 

Yearly deficiency or debt.$73.25 


But of this the expense of the new habit was 
about one-sixth of the whole, and if it had not 
been contracted, her little memorandum-book of 
expenditures might have sumed up the year as 
follows: 

Total income for twelve months .... 9600.00 
Total expenses for twelve months . . . 560.00 

Balance to lay by for use.$40.00 

But instead of the forty dollars to lay by for such 
contingencies as prolonged sickness, or a dull sea¬ 
son, or a rival in business, or a lack of work, there 
was a yearly deficiency of nearly double that 
amount, and the one hundred dollars saved during 
the year her father had been with them was all 
expended for his frineral and tombstone. 

Poor Bessie! what wonder that she cried in 
secret? Yet, perplexed and tried as she was, there 
was yet a new trial in store for her. 

As she did not gain strength rapidly enough to 
prove a healthy nurse for little Paul, the physician 
advised that a new one be had, and that the child 
be reared by hand. In conformity to this sugges¬ 
tion, a woman of some forty years of age, who 
talked much of the wonders she had done, and 
was highly recommended by a wealthy country 
family (which was not the one last served in), was 
forthwith engaged. Bessie found, when too late, 
that this paragon was as inveterate a smoker as 
her husband, and that her frequent “Could ye 
spare me a pipeful till I go to the store?” was in a 
fair way to double the expense. When the day 
pipe was not between her teeth—for Henry en¬ 
forced conformity to his own rule, and permitted 
no smoking indoors—she was engaged in the still 
more disgusting practice of dipping snuff. This, 
too, was strictly forbidden while engaged with the 
child; but during its long infant slumbers, she 
would replenish her old veneered box, and with a 
twig of some tasteless shrub, like althea, chewed 
soft enough for a brush, would cover it with the 
brown powder, and rub her teeth until the friction 
excited her to semi-intoxication and stupefaction. 
During this tobacco drunkenness, there would be 
filthy stains down the sides of her mouth and 
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chin, and her perpetual voidance of the juice ren¬ 
dered another spittoon the only safeguard to 
Hearths and floors. As she was the only one to be 
Had in so small'a place, and as her care of the in¬ 
fant and skill in preparing teas and drinks suited 
for baby maladies was universally praised, this, 
too, was borne; and Bessie wondered what she 
would have said if some gipsey had told her in 
girlhood that she would one day have two tobacco 
chewers to mar the neatness of her early house¬ 
keeping. 

This multi-peopled earth has more cases of slow 
martyrdom than are ever recorded or suspected; 
and as nature seems to abhor a state of rest as she 
does a vacuum, the ills at the cottage did not stand 
still, but grew. 

If smoking or chewing ever produces even an 
apparent benefit, it is to those who, from either 
trouble or mental vacancy, wish a substitute for 
thought; and this it gives in its stupefying and be¬ 
numbing influences. 

The old Greeks thought that the owl, sitting 
without sound or motion and blinking at the day, 
must be thinking profoundly, and hence chose it 
as the type of wisdom. Even so have as foolish 
people supposed that the smoker, who sits, cloud- 
enveloped, puffing like a mild lunatic of a steam- 
engine, must be sagely meditating by the aid of 
the Delphic vapor. When really the owl, if dream¬ 
ing of a chicken or mouse banquet at midnight, 
has an advantage over the smoker who does not 
think St all! So it is with the chewer, and the 
beard on the jaws grows gray with the ceaseless 
motion, while the brain has an excuse for a rest as 
stupid as the grinding is causeless. 

Both forms of the habit stupefy only in a less 
degree than opium, and the brief excitement of 
the friction of the grinding teeth, or the dry nerve¬ 
rasping of the brain-searching smoke, end alike 
in the reaction ever proportioned to the action, 
and needing new fuel to reanimate the torpid 
system. When at last the “ leaning walls of life ” 
are undermined and scorched away, any disease 
finds an easy victim. 

Such, to the extent of his habit, was the experi¬ 
ence of Henry May, though so slow and insidious 
was the dread progress that he knew it not at the 
time; and only Bessie, at her old post, could see 
how he was drifting from the landmarks of that 
April Sabbath, amid the prayers of the congrega¬ 
tion and the incense of flowers. 

Frequently a customer coming for a watch or a 
clock that should have been done at the time, 
found only a fragmentary pile of springs and 
wheels under the bell-glass, and Henry would 
feel that in the hour he had stopped to smoke with 
some friends on the tavern steps the work could 
have been finished. As people grumbled at this, 
he grew cross and surly in his answers, and it was 
not uncommon for a profitable job to be sent by 
the stage to the next town, while there was more 
k ^ an one hint that a new shop would do a good 
business. 

Many of the smokers of the village fell into the 
1 ideas of the German who kept the tavern, and who 
' insisted that sitting by one of his little tables in 
f the bar-room, with a foaming mug of lager beer to 


taste between the whiffs, was the only way to 
smoke. Oysters, crackers and sardines were also 
convenient, and so cheap, that many a working¬ 
man did not know that his bill at the publican’s 
bar amounted to more in the year than the income 
of his farm. Henry was an exception of a man in 
more ways than one, and when Bessie put her 
white arms around him and said, “ Please do not 
drink with them I” he replied, “ I never will, little 
darling.” And he never did. 

But, exception as he was in not adding one bad 
habit to another, still the one he had did him great 
injury. In the village debating society, now 
grown into a smoking-club, he was no longer the 
equal of the doctor who had no bad habits, nor of 
the lawyer who only took his morning bitters. 
Before his double marriage to Bessie and the weed, 
he needed only to hear the question stated from 
the chair, and his own assignment in the discus¬ 
sion, when his ideas would, as by intuition, arrange 
themselves around it, and when he arose to his 
feet his logical support of the affirmative, or clear 
and rapid elucidation of the negative, flowed from 
his lips just as the words had already arranged 
themselves amid the busy quiet of his work¬ 
bench. It was not merely a flow of language, but 
an earnest power of thought which gave convic¬ 
tion ; and the compliment paid to Burke after his 
speech against Warren Hastings—that he had 
achieved the rare success, a change of settled 
opinions by an argument—was more than once 
deserved by the village watchmaker. 

The little triumphs of debate, however, were 
now no longer his, and he thought at first that the 
secret of his failure must lay in the cares and en¬ 
grossments of married life. But then he remem¬ 
bered how vague and purposeless had been his 
early life compared to the settled aims of the 
present, and when he contrasted the many dis¬ 
comforts of his bachelor existence, the restless 
longing for the sympathy of some one who loved 
him, the little doubts and disquietudes of court¬ 
ship—these compared with their opposites, now 
possessed in the calm contentment of his well- 
ordered and ever-cheerful home—it did not seem 
that marriage was an adequate cause for his loss of 
spirits and the leaden condition of his intellect. 
Surely there must be inspiration in loving words 
and sunny smiles, and in the ownership of a 
beautiful child; while as for cares, there were 
none, save those growing out of his newly-formed 
indolent ways. 

Not only did Henry May find himself unable 
to think clearly and methodically as before, but 
there was a peevishness and irritability utterly 
new to his character. He who had been the 
merriest of the merry, now seldom laughed, and 
was as grave as any Dutch Burgomaster, who 
ever said, Yaw / behind his cloud of smoke. He 
whose wit had been the keenest, and most often 
sent in harmless shafts at all opponents, was now 
bitter and sarcastic when not stupidly abusive, 
and prone to resent all fun or wit directed at him¬ 
self as if an intentional insult Nay, more, he 
suspected attacks where none were meant, and 
would fiercely assail some one whose remarks had 
no reference to himself; and again totally fail to 
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see a point which demolished his own ill-taken 
positions. His failure to hold his old supremacy 
in argument made him attempt the part of petty 
bully and verbal tyrant; and after some rude 
speech of ;his, which had nearly provoked a per¬ 
sonal conflict with one of his best friends, there 
grew upon him a kind of self-disgust, and he sel¬ 
dom spoke at alL 

In his moody and suspicious way he fancied 
that there was a combination to put him down and 
slight him; so he often paid the small society-fine 
rather than go to the weekly meetings. He would 
have quit them entirely, but from a vague feeling 
that he must study some interesting question and 
make one more powerful effort to prove his supe¬ 
riority. After this last grand triumph in debate, 
and evidence that he could lead if he chose, then 
he would withdraw entirely. 

But many an interesting question came up with¬ 
out Henry’s feeling quite equal to the supreme 
effort which was to electrify his old friends, and 
so he kept his seat, and the last speech was not yet 
made. 

This altered frame of mind did not confine itself 
to the debating society. At his accustomed work 
he would find himself lost in a purposeless reverie, 
and some chaotic idea, vague and unreal as the 
silent whirling globes which haunt the indigestion 
of a child, would seem to circle ever near and ever 
far in some haze of vision, but lead to no end. 
Then he would find himself with work not touched 
and instruments idle, with his eyes fixed on 
vacancy and his thoughts fixed on nothing, chew¬ 
ing away as if for dear life, and as if life, death and 
the future had all merged into the ceaseless grind- j 
ing of his teeth. At these times he would start as 
from a dream, and, seizing his instruments, hurry 
to work in a fever of haste to recover his lost time, 
that often caused greater loss of time by slips and 
accidents. And this would gradually die out into 
a slow and mechanical motion of the hands, as.if 
there were no spirit for the task, or some new 
ghost of thought would come which required a 
suspension of work to chase its airy subtilities, 
which ever eluded his grasp. He was irritable, 
and excited by trifles. The nervousness which 
he had once derided as entirely the imagination or 
affectation of weak women, now came upon him 
as if to punish his unbelief; and to hear the lusty 
cry from the strong lungs of Paul, or his baby- 
crow and wordless, bird-like chatter, annoyed 
him almost beyond endurance. 

Bessie had a voice of wondrous sweetness and 
some power, and often when her arms were white 
with flour, or the tin pans rattled in their washing, 
or she relieved the less skillful help and ironed 
the robes of baby or the linen of Henry, she would 
burst forth into some of the grand hymns of the 
Protestant church, such as revive the soul and lift* 
the heart, till Heaven seems bending to meet the 
utterance. These old battle hymns of the church 
militant were once Henry’s chief delight, and 
often in the early married days had Bessie passed 
from room to room filling the air with holy music, 
while he from his bench caught the inspired words 
and joined her, until the little cottage was flooded 
with sound, and the passer-by would pause to 


listen, and envy the happy hearts that always 
sang. 

Bessie sang yet; but it seemed to poor, har- 
rassed Henry that she always began his favorite 
hymn just as he had supplied his mouth with a 
new and peculiarly choice quid, and he must 
waste it or keep still. 

That disgusting depth of filthiness illustrated 
by the witness-stand scene in Solon Shingle —the 
laying aside the saliva-saturated quid to be re¬ 
taken to the mouth again—he was too mucb of a 
natural gentleman to ever reach. 

As he could not join the song, and did not feel 
the glow of spirits which inspired her, it seemed 
a mockery of his own gloom, and all his self-re¬ 
spect and control was needed to prevent his re¬ 
senting the cheerfulness of his wife as an inten¬ 
tional triumphing over his own dejection. Often 
he caught himself on the verge of harshly com¬ 
manding her to be silent, or of rudely banishing 
the baby whose growing beauty and vivacity 
should have brightened the shop as did the sun¬ 
beams glancing through the rows of ticketed 
watches in its window. 

Yet, if in his resolve to “ love, honor and pro¬ 
tect” his little wife he was too firm to ever utter 
his feelings, or be unkind in word, or tone, or 
action, still she saw much of this, and her wo¬ 
manly sympathies, attuned to his like the strings 
of some rare instrument, could feel what no eye 
could Bee. 

Yet, if she wept, it was only in sight of God and 
the holy angels, and if her deep and fervent piety 
wrestled with the growing, impalpable evil, she 
still acted on the spirit of that excellent advice, 
“ Talk to God much about your husband, and to 
your husband little about God.” She trusted 
Him, not herself 

Hers was not a disposition to make an evil habit 
grow beyond all cure, by irritating it into proud 
flesh and cancerous depth; but she wrestled with 
the God of prayer for the love of her husband and 
the happiness of her home, as did Jacob of old 
with the angel. Such prayers, like the seed sown 
on the flood of the Nile, bear fruit at last, even if 
it be “ many days hence.” 

We have spoken of the second species of annoy¬ 
ance in the form of the old smoke-preserved wo¬ 
man, whose age was that of physical ruin, not 
time. This was about to have its climax, and, as 
all inflammation is curative action, perhaps have 
its end. 

Paul was now twelve months old, when he was 
attacked by some malady incident to his age, 
trifling in itself, but requiring constant care. Of 
course the illness made him fretful, and this sadly 
interfered with the peace of the woman who was 
wont to find time to smoke or rub snuff during 
his usually long and quiet slumbers. It was now 
hard to get him to sleep, and more difficult to keep 
him so. 

One day his mother, having finished the usual 
round of her domestic duties, and finding little 
Paul in a more quiet sleep than he had enjoyed for 
some days, determined to let him repose undis¬ 
turbed while she paid a visit to a fair girl who bad 
been one of her own bridesmaids, and who was 
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now also married and a mother. Stating the 
probable length of her stay to her husband, who 
■ promised to come and walk home with her, and 

* strictly enjoining upon the nurse that the -little 
s sleeper was to be closely watched, and herself re- 
a called if need be, she started to the home of her 

friend, which was in sight of her own. 

• But some way the lively chatter of Ella Dawson 
foiled to interest her for the first time, and her 

: thoughts would revert to Paul in the white-draped 

crib at home. 

At length, pleading his illness as an excuse, she 
hurried to his side, but was surprised to find 
-* that the woman had taken advantage of the ex¬ 
pectedly prolonged visit, to repair to the residence 
r of one of her bosom friends in the village, and 
i enjoy that, combined treat of scandal, tea and 
smoke, so dear to both. 

Henry was still at work on a clock he had pro¬ 
mised to have done two days before; and hastily 
informing him of the breach of trust in the woman, 
she turned again to the child that still slept. Stoop¬ 
ing to awaken it with a kiss, she deteoted the un¬ 
mistakable odor of tobacco on its breath, and when 
in great alarm she lifted it, there was no motion 
or awakening, but it lay like a oorpse in her arms, 
despite all efforts to restore consciousness. Her 
self-control was too great for any giving way to 
useless terror, but Henry never traversed the long 
street so quickly as when he hurried for the 
physician; nor had moments ever seemed so long 
to her as those in which she walked the floor with 
the half dead child in her arms. 

The doctor soon came, and after one glance at 
the child, he turned to where the milk for the in¬ 
fant’s rioonday meal had been warmed over the 
nursery lamp, and first smelling, and then tasting 
it, he exclaimed: “ The miserable old hag 1 She 
promised me never to do that again if I would not 
oppose her getting this place.* 1 

“ What do you mean?** asked Bessie and Henry 
in the same breath. 

“ Do not be alarmed, the child has too strong a 
constitution to die from its effects; but the nurse 
has blown tobacco smoke on the milk for its food, 
in order that the deep stupor of sleep it produces 
might give her the opportunity to visit and gossip. 
It is not so uncommon a thing with people in the 
for West, who are as rude and hard to kill as the 
bears around them; but she nearly killed Mrs. 
Smith’s child with it, and promised me on her 
knees at that time never to do it again.** 

Henry and Bessie exchanged looks .which had a 
meaning beyond words, but they were silent 
while the proper efforts were made to overcome 
the effects of the narcotic and restore the sus¬ 
pended animation. When, after a half hour of 
persevering effort this was accomplished, and 
baby Paul was again awake to know his mother’s 
face and cry over his own unwonted feeling of 
stupefaction, there was time for explanation. And 
when Mrs. May told of the still but powerful im¬ 
pulse which had forced her from the side of the 
talkative Ella and brought her home, the man of 
medicines looked grave and said; “ I have known 
more than one case of these inward promptings, 
but never understood them. If it is the 1 still, 


small voice of God * in the heart of the mother, or 
whisper of guardian angel, or be it what it may, 
you have cause of gratitude, for the child would 
not have lived until you finished the intended 
period of the visit.*’ 

The silent tears of Bessie were her only reply; 
but when a few moments later, the nurse came in 
and began a voluble apology for having “just nm 
down town a minute,’* she stopped as her eyes 
rested on the white face of Henry and the stern 
one of the physician. 

The watchmaker only pointed to the still open 
door, and said: “ Go away before I hurt you.** 

She did not await a second bidding, but obeyed, 
and sent for her things, not caring to meet him 
again. 

In the quiet of their chamber that night, the hus¬ 
band seemed ill at ease, and talked much of how 
detestable a thing a woman tobacco chewer and 
smoker was, and of his thankfulness that the vice 
so rare in New England was mainly confined to 
the uncultured women of the South and West. 

The wife, with the restored babe closely folded 
in her arms, made a mental application of his 
words that had a wider amplification than to the 
case of the discharged woman. If her thoughts 
included intelligent beings who boasted of educa¬ 
tion, and were not confined to the South and for 
West, she did not say so. 

Therefore Henry felt relieved after this discharge 
of his indignation, and with a sensation of having 
fulfilled his duty to society by a reproof which no 
one heard but himself and his wife, he went com¬ 
posedly to sleep. It was not the old refreshing 
and dreamless sleep, but a stupor haunted by he 
knew not what, unless by the demons of the weed 
that were the familiars of his work-bench. 

Let us for awhile leave him to his habit and 
Bessie to her prayers. 

Another year has passed sinoe that night—the 
third since that spring morning winch was holy 
with prayer, dewy with tears of witnessing friends, 
and perfumed by the breath of crushed flowers. 

Henry May has kept the letter of his promise to 
“ love, honor and protect,** and not a harsh word 
has Bessie ever heard from his lips toward her. 
Yet the bloom and freshness has gone from her 
May-time, and there is something wanting—some¬ 
thing in the house, something in the tone and 
manner, something in the heart, and many things 
in the domestic arrangements, for her estimates 
were right, and her husband has gone in debt. 

Not much, only one hundred dollars yet, for he 
has had more custom than his neglect of work 
gave him a right to expect; but that little is 
enough to require retrenchments in clothing, food 
and labor. 

These retrenchments men always object to as a 
matter of form, and consent to as a matter of fact. 

The servant is discharged, and Bessie does the 
cooking, ironing and all of the work but the wash¬ 
ing. The one cow has gone dry, and little Paul, 
who needs better food than his mother can give 
him, is for from fulfilling the rosy promise of his 
healthy babyhood. 

Henry smokes and chews more than ever, as a 
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relief from his own melancholy, and Bessie’s song 
is hashed at last. She still prays, but not with the 
old iaith, and the most earnest part of her petition 
now is, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” Little 
Paul has learned it, too, and insists on saying, in 
his imperfect way, “ Dood bread.” 

The discharge of the nurse, and the entire care 
of her child assumed while she yet lacked strength 
for the task, had severely tried the health of the 
young mother; and the parting from the girl who 
assisted in the cooking and housework, though at 
her own suggestion and against Henry’s wish, 
was too much, and her strength friled almost as 
rapidly as did that of Paul. 

Her husband fretted much at all this, and grow¬ 
ing skeptical of the Divine Providence which 
seemed to desert him, generally stayed away from 
church on Sabbaths; while Bessie was often kept 
at home from the much-prized service by her own 
illness or that of her little one. 

Her Sabbath-school class, which she had taught 
from her fourteenth year until her marriage, was 
long since given up, and no one filled the place as 
she had done, although Ella Dawson tried. 

Henry May—to his credit be it said—did try 
hard to fight down the growing idleness and men¬ 
tal vacancy engendered by tobacco, but without ! 
entire success, and things were rapidly growing 
from bad to worse. His brilliant speech which 
was to astonish his rivals in the debating society, 
had not yet been made, and was now almost given 
up. Indeed, he only remained a member from 
pride, and when he spoke, as he was obliged to in 
order to avoid the nominal fine, which he was 
now not able to pay, his eloquence generally 
amounted to about this: running his fingers 
through his curly hair, as if feeling for ideas, he 
would say, “ Mr. Chairman, I have not had time 
to thoroughly investigate this question, but it 
seems to mo that the committee have chosen one 
on which nof much can be said. I will therefore 
confine myself to stating that my opinion is en¬ 
tirely in favor of the affirmative branch of the 
subject as I understand it, and I will wait to see if 
other speakers either throw light upon it, or take 
positions that should be replied to.” 

More frequently he sent in the true excuse— 
“ Detained by sickness in my family.” 

The table comforts at May-cottage rapidly dwin¬ 
dled from little to less, and poorer to poorest, and 
by the time the autumn spread her robes of crim¬ 
son, gold and brown over the forests, in this 
fourth year of married life, the frmily meal con¬ 
sisted of but little besides bread and salt meat, 
with tea, destitute of cream or sugar. Not having 
been able to keep the cow while dry, she had been 
sold, and was now giving milk and butter to a 
neighbor. Paul used to cry for his “ Nannie cow ” 
to give him drink, but he was now nearly three 
years old, and with much of his mother’s patient 
spirit, he endured the dry bread and bitter tea as 
best he might His pretty ways and infant prattle 
made him the darling of his father, and the shop 
with its lines of gold and silver watches ticking 
in unison in the window, and its clocks chiming 
out their various deviations from the true time, 
would have been unbearable without him. Even 


the solitary smokes on the front porch were more 
lonely, in that the boy shared his mother’s tastes, 
and refUsed to remain in the air which sickened 
him. 

But the little steps which brought him to his 
father grew weaker day by day, while Henry was 
fierce with anger that some special act of God. or 
the community did not give him food for his dear 
ones. He tried to get nice things for them on 
credit, but that soon ran the debt from one to two 
hundred dollars, and he stopped in alarm, for it 
periled his cottage. At last Paul could walk no 
longer, and he was daily carried in his father’s 
arms to the pallet made in the warmest corner of 
the work-shop, and while he did not talk much 
now, he was still company. Bessie also brought 
her work there when she could, and the busy 
fingers of the one, with her effort to be cheerfid, 
while she was not really strong enough to be out 
of bed, together with the white, wistful free of the 
other who never complained, haunted the watch- 
maker like a nightmare and appeared to him in 
his dreams. 

The strong spirit of the wife, and, perhaps, 
some aid we wot not of, kept her on her feet from 
day to day; while with foiling custom, soured 
temper, and his own health none too good, Henry 
toiled on. 

Often was he tempted to try the lager beer , which 
the German publican recommended as the essence 
of bread and the elixir of strength; but he had 
promised, and the frees at home arose between 
him and the course which led from the foaming 
malt to the rosy wine, from pleasant wine to fiery 
brandy, and thence to the mixed drinks and the 
ultimate unmixed whisky, rum or gin of the com¬ 
mon drunkard. Besides, he had counted the cost 
of this, and while no tax for revenue, as in later 
days, made the price fourfold, he dared not free 
the yearly total which would soon have left no 
home for him or his. 

It-was his custom now-a-days to purchase his 
supplies of tobacco by the quantity, as the shrewd 
retailer had seen that with a large supply of the 
weed in the house, the consumption would be 
more reckless, and hence had advised him to do 
so. It is true that Henry had been startled by the 
amount required for such a wholesale purchase, 
as compared to the little daily tax of twenty-five 
or fifty cents; but he saw that on each pound thus 
purchased, that there was a per cent, saved, and 
thus continued to buy. 

It was one bright morning in the early days of 
November, and the little warmth of the small tire 
demanded by the approaching frost and limited 
by his means, seemed increased by the radiant 
sunshine. Even Paul was more awake to the 
world around him than usual, and as he turned 
from the coarse food he could not eat, he said, bo 
seechingly: “Mamma, won’t God never give us 
good bread with butter and sugar on it, nor send 
our Nannie cow home again?” 

Bessie tried to laugh and to comfort him, but 
made a dismal failure, and Henry made an apology 
for no appetite and left the table. 

He had saved twenty-five dollars to buy his 
usual supply of chewing and smoking tobacco, 
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and intended to obtain it that morning from a new 
and tempting stock just brought in by the village 
grocer and tobacconist. He had sold the cow that 
Paul grieved for to the husband of Ella Dawson 
for just that sum, when the animal was poor in 
flesh and not giving milk. 

The evening before the breakfast scene which 
we have spoken of, he had passed where Ella was 
milking the same cow, and as he noticed the fat 
sides of his whilome barnyard saint, and the milk 
foaming above the cedar pail, he sadly wished that 
she was his own again. As he thought of the 
spring morning when the venerable grandsire of 
his own little Paul drove her himself to the cot¬ 
tage door as a gift to Bessie, he paused involun¬ 
tarily to look at the lost favorite. 

Just then Ella looked up, and, seeing him, said: 
“ Good-morning, Mr. May; I have been wanting 
to see you.” 

“ Then I am glad I came by,” he replied. “Is 
your clock out of order again?” 

“No, not that. You see we have three cows 
now, for the first calf of this one is giving milk, 
and* my husband told me to tell you that you 
could have this one back again, with her young 
calf, for the twenty-five dollars we paid for her.” 

Henry knew that the cow, improved and fat as j 
she was, would sell for fifty dollars, and that it j 
was almost a gift; but the offer to sell anything to 
him in his poverty, appeared a mockery, and he 
only replied gruffly: “ I have no means to spend 
for cows nor anything else,” and passed on. 

That night he had thought again and again of 
the offer, and even of selling his fine “ regulator ” 
clock; but then that was an essential part of his 
trade, and how work without it? 

But when on the morning thereafter he left the 
table with the theological question of his little boy 
ringing in his ears, it occurred to him for the first 
time as a tenable proposition, that he could buy 
the cow with his tobacco money. With a quick 
step he walked to his table-drawer, and took from 
the leaves of his account-book the three crisp notes 
which constituted his entire fund. Then paused 
as suddenly, with the thought, “ How am I to get 
tobacco?” The tobacconist was far too shrewd to 
sell on credit, for he had been tried, and to buy 
the cow on credit at so low a price, and with so 
distant a hope of paying for her, would be an out¬ 
rage. 

So he sadly said, “ There is no way—it cannot 
be done,” and took his hat to seek the shop and 
spend the money. 

As he gained the street, the well-known “ Nan¬ 
nie” was driven past to her pasture, and as he 
looked longingly at her, some voice said, or 
seemed to say: “ Deny yourself, and buy her in¬ 
stead of the luxury.” 

He started as if to obey the inward monitor, but 
h the trial was too great, and he walked twice around 
the square plat which the cottage was built on, in 
a whirl of thought quite new to him. 

If he bought the cow, it might be strength and 
perhaps health to Bessie and Paul; but then he 
must deny himself his wonted indulgence for some 
days until more money came, and even then begin 
again to buy in small quantities, for twenty-five 
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dollars was not easily laid by. In fact, he might 
have to do without tobacco for some time, as the 
flour was low, and the next money must go for 
that. 

Then came the startling question: “ Can I give 
up the habit?” 

He started off for a walk in the woods. The 
question was a serious one, and a little alarming. 
The habit was as old as his marriage vows, and 
almost as strong. It was not merely a question of 
will and inclination, but of possibility. Could he 
stop? Would it not injure his health? Was it 
not good for the teeth? Did not the retailer have 
some sort of right to his custom and support? 
How amuse himself at the bench, other than by 
the mere labor? How sit in his porch with no 
pipe? What would he do with the pipe itself, 
which now showed an exquisite depth of ma* 
hogany color when the protecting case was re¬ 
moved, and for which, with its new gold mount¬ 
ing, he had been offered, first cost, fifty dollars? 

Here was a new temptation to do right, for that 
sum would half pay his grocer’s bill. Still, the 
imaginary want was environed with strong ram¬ 
parts of imaginary needs, and if he worked, had 
he not a right to some enjoyments of the results ? 

But, to all this, stem truth held up the dupli¬ 
cate mirror of his home as it had been and his 
home as It was now. 

What were pipes, and cubes of delicious weed, 
and smoky reveries, and dental and narcotic in¬ 
toxication, compared to that pure home of four 
year.: ago; where there were flowers, but no spit¬ 
toons ; songs, laughter and tender kisses, but no 
smoke; and watchings of the cow as she yielded 
her rich milk, but no walks to the tobaoco shop? 
Bessie had, in her laughing way, accused him of 
being guilty of a petty bigamy in being wedded to 
this habit; and now that she and her child were 
slowly but surely dying for want of what the pipe 
and the weed banished from their home and table 
—now that they were poorly clad from lack of 
what the habit cost; did he love it better than 
them? Was it really come to this, and the case 
of comfort, peace and love versus tobacco, to be 
tried by the angels of his nature; and would he 
not stop, even to save the life of his child and the 
health and being of his wife ? 

The reflection which should have come so lqpg 
ago, came like a torrent, and conscience awoke 
from'her stupor of four years armed with a lash. 

We attempt in vain the task beyond the tests of 
the laboratory, the alembic and the crucible—the 
analysis of the thoughts of man. We only know 
and see that Henry now climbs a fence to look 
around as if for danger, now seats himself on a 
log, then jumps up as if pursued by a demon, and 
anon stalks through the woods as if to lose his 
shadow, and seeming demented—perhaps is not 
so far from it. In all his motions, he feels rest¬ 
lessly and involuntarily in his pocket, as if for 
some weapon for defence, or talisman against the 
demon, and finds not even a thread of the fetish he 
has worshipped so long; yet ever and again the 
delusion reoovers power, and he feels insanely for 
what is not there. 

It is noon. His tobacco gave out that morning. 
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He has had none for some hours. Can he do 
without it for years, when moments seem so 
long? 

Suddenly he paused in a rapid walk, and taking 
the money from his vest-pocket, counted it as 
carefully as if the two ten and one five-dollar 
bank-bills, required some intricate algebraic for¬ 
mula to estimate their worth. Then something of 
the old power of will and purpose came back to 
his face, for he drew himself up as to meet a foe, 
and said, with a smile of self-conquest: “ I will 
do it!” 

His rapid strides homeward, took him past the 
pasture where the cow “Nannie” fed, and her 
owner, Mr. Dawson, was there repairing the bars. 

He stopped and said: “Good-day, Mr. Dawson: 
your wife was telling me that you would seU us 
the cow again.” 

“ Yes, sir, and at the old price, for I think you 
need her more than we do.” 

“ Could I take her now?” 

“ Yes, and drive her to your own lot if you will, 
for grass will soon be gone and your turnips will 
feed her all winter.” 

The money was instantly paid—a little to the 
surprise of the gentleman, who had expected to 
be asked for credit; and the cow, much amazed at 
this disturbance of her noon-day ruminations, 
was soon on her way to the stables she had never 
forgotten. 

As the bell sounded merrily in the yard, our 
heroine lifted Paul that he might see what it was, 
and he nearly leaped from her arms as he shouted: 
O mamma, mamma! God has sent Nannie home, 
and papa is with her.” 

She carried him out into the yard that he might 
put his thin arms around the soft dun neck of the 
mild-eyed favorite, and then she asked: “Have 
you bought her, Henry?” 

“ Yes, she is yours again.” 

“ But how will we ever pay for her?” 

“ She is paid for now.” 

“But you only had enough to pay for the 
tobacco that you need, and your supply is quite 
exhausted.” 

“ I know all that, Bessie, but we have a oow, 
and I will never use tobacco again.” 

“ Henry! you cannot do without it, for the habit 
is as old as our marriage.” 

“Yes, older than Paul, and like to be the death 
of him and you! I am done with it, Bessie, and 
forever. You know I can keep my word, and I 
made the promise to God before I did to you.” 

The strong-hearted woman who had endured 
the long trial so bravely, gave way now, and sink¬ 
ing on the barn-steps at his feet, she sobbed as 
she had not done since her father died. Henry 
sat down beside her with his arm around her 
waist, while his own eyes overflowed from sym¬ 
pathy, and Paul, who thought that the impending 
death of the cow could alone cause such grief, 
sobbed in chorus. As he had never witnessed any 
tears of happiness before, how should he know 
what they were? 

That day was such a perfectly happy one, and 
the milk taken an hour earlier than the frisking 
calf had expected its own supper, was such a treat, 


that the hours passed swiftly, and the gnawings of 
a fixed habit were little felt. Even the next morn¬ 
ing, when the pipe was sold for fifty dollars, when 
the money was paid to the grocer, and floor, sugar 
and coffee were in the house, the excitement kept 
all right But in the afternoon, when Paul was 
asleep, and Bessie had resumed her work and he 
his own, then the temptation came in power, and 
he would find himself feeling in the long-used 
pocket, or starting from his seat with a sudden 
consciousness of some great loss, and a vacancy 
in mouth and brain almost insupportable. 

The next day, after a restless and sleepless night, 
the trial came in a new form, and most unexpected. 
An old customer, and one who had been the vic¬ 
tim of the lager-beer mania, but reformed, had 
long owed a bill of twelve dollars for repairs on a 
gold watch, broken during intoxication. This 
morning he came and paid it 

Bessie was in the foom, and as she beheld her 
husband start and his face flush, she guessed his 
thoughts. Was he not now in more solvent cir¬ 
cumstances, and with subsistence in the house, 
with the oow in the stable, and with the grocer 
half paid, the draper shopman willing to wait, and 
money in his hands like a providential reward for 
what he had done, could he not have half his 
pleasures back, and chew, if not smoke? 

As he showed the customer out, his eye met 
hers, and the look of power and triumph was in 
his face again as he returned and said: “ I see you 
suspect what I was thinking of, but that battle of 
day before yesterday and since, was too hard to 
ever fight over again in one lifetime. I shall pay 
this on our shop account, and I am going to do it 
now.” 

When he came back, with that debt of ninety 
dollars reduced to seventy-eight, and with an 
orange for Paul, and as he sat at his bench and 
began himself to sing, with his mouth clear of 
encumbrance, he was quite happy, in spite of that 
ceaseless hunger which demanded its accustomed 
food, and clamored above all denial. 

Paul sucked the cool, fresh juice of his orange, 
with many a generous offer for papa and mamma 
to taste, and with a sense of luxury hitherto un¬ 
known, even in his drink of milk; and Beesie 
tried to help sing, even if her voice did fail her at 
times, and she did have to pretend an examina¬ 
tion of her work to hide tears. 

Let them flow, Bessie, for they are the first of 
the kind since Henry May asked, “ Do you love 
me,” beneath the roses of a June long gone, and 
you wept as you leaned on his heart and answered, 
“Yes.” __ 

Our hero was not the man to do things by 
halves, and partly because it was right, and partly 
to satisfy that strange stimulation of one who re¬ 
covers from the torpidity of years, he began a 
crusade against liis old vice and its victims. 

The minister who had succeeded Paul Clayton, 
was then conducting a revival of religion in his 
church, and more than one of the votaries of the 
tavern and the pipe were uneasily conscious that 
their souls were in even greater peril than their 
fortunes. Henry and his wife had been members 
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from childhood, and it was 44 a time of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord” to them. 

There was a long conference with the doctor, 
one Sabbath afternoon, following the service at the 
church. It was a' sacramental occasion, and the 
hallowed rite at the same altar, and the thronged 
church, had reminded Henry of his former pre¬ 
sence there as a party to a different sacrament. 
It seemed to him that he might do something for 
other homes as cursed by bad habits as his own 
had been, and hence his conference with the 
doctor. 

The next Wednesday was the regular meeting 
of the debating society, and in accordance with 
the rule which required a month’s notice of a pro¬ 
posed change in the constitution of the society, 
Henry May arose and read a statement that he 
should, at the proper time, move an amendment 
changing the name to that of the 44 Young Men’s 
Self-Denial Association,” and to amend the rules 
so as to exclude from membership those who 
used tobacco or intoxicating drinks habitually. 

This he explained in a short speech, and was 
warmly supported by the doctor and a half dozen 
more who had joined their side. The reformed 
drinker who had paid the twelve dollars was 
among them. 

This was the middle of November, and the ex¬ 
cited canvass which followed in the next month, 
surpassed any political one which the village had 
ever known. But Henry acted on the maxim, 
44 Vinegar never catches flies,” and made converts 
by the honey of kind words and good reasons, not 
neglecting his work, either. Then, every woman 
in the village was on his side, save one. 

The exception was the old nurse, who had gone 
to the poor-house from failure to get another place; 
who insisted that the watchmaker and his wife 
were utterly unfit to have the care of children, 
and railed at fete and rubbed snuff until she died. 

The much-talked-of meeting at length came, 
and it was decided to debate the question in the 
open air, so as to allow all who wished to partici¬ 
pate. The tavern-keeper had brought his son 
home from college to argue the side that was 
money to him, and an old drinking ’squire, who 
had been in the State legislature, was to speak and 
did so. 

But the time had come for Henry to make his 
long postponed effort, and for an hour he held his 
audience under the influence of such a speech as 
that town had never heard before, and as Bessie 
had never expected from the watchmaker. The 
half-tipsy ex-legislator was eclipsed, and the young 
sophomore received little attention to his learning, 
which rambled from the Greek orgies of Bacchus 
to the anti-tobacco 44 counterblast ” of King James. 

At last the vote was put, and as member after 
member of the society voted yea on the whole 
question, and but few nay, the ladies waved their 
handkerchief^ and stood on the benches; and 
when, finally, the chairman stood up and an¬ 
nounced: “There are forty-one yeas to thirteen 
nays, and the amendment is carried,” there was 
such a cheer as awoke the echoes of the hills, and 
set all the dogs a-barking for a mile. 

Five of the thirteen withdrew from the society 


at once, and then a motion was put to make the 
vote unanimous, and no voice dissented. Henry 
had now made his speech, but manifested no wish 
to withdraw from his friends. The imaginary 
“league to put him down,” had gone away with 
the smoke. __ 

The Christmas of that year was blessed to him 
in two ways. 

First, A gentleman who had been in the village 
at the meeting, and who was the head of a great 
watch and jewelry house where Henry had gener¬ 
ally bought his tools and materials, wrote to him 
offering a salary of two thousand dollars a year, 
as the head of his own workshop, and also to ad¬ 
vance one-fourth of the amount. This made all 
debt vanish in air, even before the sale of the cot¬ 
tage for a fine price. 

Second . On Christmas morning, Bessie had a 
little Ella in her arms, named for the kind friend 
who had been so true to her in adversity. Paul 
was prouder of it than even of his cow, that was 
to go with them, and could hardly eat for trying 
to talk of his new sister. 

Henry May made a farewell speech in the 
society, and when he left it, and his host of friends, 
together with the old home, behind him, it was 
not the only monument there to commemorate his 

SELF-DENIAL. 


OUR “LAST” CHRISTMAS. 

A GIRL’S STORY. 

BY G. m B. 

L AST winter, when money was so “tight” 
and times so 44 hard” that it affected even 
44 hearts ’ ’ and 44 good cheer,” we three girls, 
Lou, Nell and Susie Waters, agreed among our¬ 
selves that we would be economical and sensible, 
and, consequently, would have no 44 tree” and 
make no holiday presents. We knew of several 
families, a great deal better off than we were, who 
had given out among their friends that they would 
44 neither give nor receive, this year,” so we 
thought we might as well follow their example. 

44 It’s nothing but an old heathenish custom, 
anyway,” said Lou, the eldest of us three, and 
our walking encyclopedia.. “The Romans, you 
know, gave presents of gold and silver fruits and 
coins to one another on the first day of the new 
year, and the old Germans used to burn the 4 yule 
log’ about that time of year, and so, when the 
early Christians took the twenty-fifth day of De¬ 
cember on which to celebrate the birth of our 
Saviour, they adopted both customs, and in that 
way we get our 4 gifts ’ and our Christmas-tree— 
nothing but an old heathenish custom!” 

We all tossed our heads upon receiving this in¬ 
formation, and congratulated ourselves upon being 
sensible and civilized sufficiently to put away 
these old-time Roman and Saxon observances. 

We missed the pleasant little secret preparations, 
however, which had always given a certain air of 
excitement to the few weeks previous to our holi¬ 
days ; the whisking in closets of some half-finished 
little gift whenever the recipient-elect made her 
appearance, the little, bright tag ends of ribbon, 
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and velvet, and zephyr, that used to make our 
dingy sitting-room carpet look almost like a 
Turkish rug, with its bright patches of color scat¬ 
tered here and there; indeed the whole house had 
a very different sort of flavor about it; and in our 
secret hearts I believe we all felt a sad regret over 
our decision not to make each other any present. 

“What shall we do to-morrow, girls?” cried 
Nell, as we sat talking together after our return 
from the church, where we had been helping 
festoon the holly and evergreens for the morrow’s 
services. 

“ 4 Do!’ ” Why * do ’ as we always have done, 
of course!” replied Lou, a little sharply. “ Go to 
church in the morning, come home to turkey and 
cranberry sauce, and then sit at the parlor window 
the rest of the day.” 

“ And see the children’s bright, happy feces as 
they .troop by, going to 4 grandma’slittle girls 
with new dollies, and boys with drums and 
horns,” and I almost sighed as I thought there 
would be real giving Christmases in some houses 
if there wasn’t in ours. 

“ Bah! Those terrible horns!” said Lou, with 
a shudder. “ I don’t see why they are not pro¬ 
hibited 1 They no doubt are a relic of barbarous 
ages also. Why can’t people be civilized and 
sensible in their observances of the day ?” 

“ But that is such a little thing, Lou,” spoke up 
Nell; “ and it seems to give the rogues such ex¬ 
quisite pleasure to blow them. For my part, I 
like to hear them; they seem to say over and over 
again, 4 Merry Christmas is come; let all the world 
rejoice!’ ” 

44 Yes,” said I, chiming in with Nell; 44 they’re 
like the trumpet in the organ, when our organist 
accompanies the choir in the Christmas carol, 
‘Peace on earth and good-will toward men!’ 
What does ‘good-will* mean, Lou?” 

44 What a question l” replied Lou, coloring a lit¬ 
tle as she explained. 44 As if you didn’t know it 
meant the feeling of kind-heartedness, charity 
and generosity toward one another!” 

44 Generosity. Then it must mean * giving ,’ 
Lou,” said I, with a curious sort of smile. 

“And the old Romans were right after all, 
then!” cried Nell, a little timidly, however, as 
though she felt she was uttering heresy. 

“Pshaw!” said Lou, in a cross sort of voice; 
“ I believe both of you girls are Pagans at heart, 
you harp so continually upon heathenish customs. 
I actually think Gussie would like to have an idol. 
I have seen her feirly bow down before that statue 
in Mr. Harrison’s gallery.” 

“Why, Lou Waters! How hateful you talk. 
To be sure I do worship the beautiful—but an 
idol! Who ever heard of such an accusation in 
the nineteenth century!” and now 1 was cross. 

“ See here, girls, where did the custom of deco¬ 
rating churches with greens originate? Do you 
know, Lou?” and Nell, who was always our 
peacemaker, and usually threw oil upon our 
troubled waters , asked this question, knowing 
Iiou would prefer answering it to continuing our 
little squabble. 

“I don’t recollect exactly the date of the first 
introduction of decorating churches, but I dare 


say it is a continuation of the old custom of ths 
Druids, who strewed their altars with holly and 
misletoe during the performance of religious rites. 
They regarded the misletoe as an especial gift of 
Heaven, and thought it contained some divine 
virtue. The Romans and Greeks also decked and 
ornamented their temples, you remember, and—” 

“ And so,” interrupted I, hotly, “ it was just a 
set of good old heathens who have set our good old 
fashions—for it is a good custom, that of giving 
presents; and a beautiful one, that of the Christ¬ 
mas tree; and a holy, rightful one, that of adorn¬ 
ing the church in commemoration of the bleesed 
day!” 

Lou was silent, and Nell sat meditating over 
my bold words, and it was still and quiet so long 
in our little sitting-room, that mother opened her 
bed-room door at length and peeped in. 

44 What is the matter, girls ?” said she. “ I was 
afraid I heard you disputing a while ago, and now 
this strange silence seems quite as alarming. 
Where are your merry Christmas Eve voices? I 
don’t hear the pleasant tongues and cheery laughs 
as usual on such a night!” 

We all looked at one another. It was true. We 
had spent the most unhappy, disagreeable Christ¬ 
mas Eve together that we had ever spent in all 
our lives. Ah, there was the lack of “ peace and 
good-wiU” toward one another; and, heathenish 
though it be, the merry Christmas cheer is the 
little leaven that lightens the whole world’s heart 
on once a year! 

We looked at one another, and then we smiled, 
and as the old dock struck 44 twelve,” three hearty, 
merry, ringing laughs burst out on the air like the 
glad bells of Christmas morning. 

44 Don’t let’s be sensible and civilized any longer, 
girls,” cried I. “It’s a great deal nicer to be 
heathens once in a year, and give gifts; and after 
this let’s have a tree, if it’s only a pine braneh, 
and hang up our stockings if they’re only holes!” 
and then we all shook hands on my proposition, 

| and each stole mysteriously oft to her room to 
fashion some little present for mother on the 
morrow, for it was too late now to make or buy 
each other anything. 

Next morning, when we all came rushing down 
to breakfast, the room rang with our merry 
Christmas greetings, and each girl’s face was radi¬ 
ant with love as aim handed to mother her little 
offering. 

44 They are out of our hearts, not our pocket*, 
mother,” said Lou, as she gave her her gift; it 
was all she had, a little bouquet oft her plants, 
some geranium leaves and a rose-bud. 

Nell then came forward with a plate and a nap¬ 
kin, which contained her gift—a prettily iced 
cake, which she had set up half the night to 
make. 

And mine? Of course they all knew what mine 
would be. I will copy it here, saying first, by 
way of preface, girls, if any of you have made up 
your minds, on account of the 44 hard times,” to 
be 44 sensible” this year, don’t—not in the way we 
were, I mean—give something to each one of your 
beloveds who have been accustomed to receive, 
let it be ever so trifling; but let it be a gift 
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prompted by true feeling, for, after all, it is the 
sentiment which makes the gift rare and prized! 

And now here is my gift, which was out of my 
head, as well as my heart / 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 

Though It be a Roman rite, 

Let’s be heathens for to-night, 

And unto each loved and dear 
Something give for the new year. 

If our rude forefathers old, 

In the winter’s cheerless cold. 

Burnt the £ule, right merrily, 

Why should we not burn the 44 tree?” 

Oh, deep down in my heart, 

There is surely a sweet part 
Which holds sacred rites like these, 
Romanesque or German eze! 

Let the blessed Christmas time 
Send its Joyous, merry chime 
Into every house and land! 

Let the word be a command. 

“Peace on earth, to man good-will. 

Let each one the law fulfil, 

Then the blessed Christ-child’s day 
Shall be holy kept alway! 


AUNT MARTHA’S STOCKINGS. 

BT M. O. J. 

ADIES* white cotton stockings, please; 
best quality, No. 10,” said Aunt Martha 
to the.clerk, as we stood at the oounter, 
shopping-bag and memoranda in hand. 

“ Why, auntie,” I said, in a low tone, while he 
was looking among the boxes on the shelves, 
“have you not made a mistake? You did not 
mean ten, surely? I know you can wear two 
sizes less.” 

Auntie smiled. “Yes, I did; I’ll tell you why 
presently;” and she bought half a dozen pairs, 
and turned to look for other things. 

“I always buy stockings longer than I abso¬ 
lutely require,” she said, when we had left the 
store, “ for two reasons. It saves very much in 
time and mending. I do not dislike darning, but 
you know it is my rule never to do needless 
work. I count that only waste of time. I can 
wear my stockings till the heels are utterly worn 
out, with very little mending of the toes. And 
these long stockings cut over so well. That is my 
second and more important reason.” 

44 Why, auntie, I never knew you wear a pair 
cut over!” 

Aunt Marth smiled, and answered in a tone of 
decided pleasure: “ I can do better with them than 
wear them myself And, in fact, I do not often 
make them over, as I dislike doing it. But there 
are plenty of poor, deserving women who are will¬ 
ing and glad to do it, especially the mothers of 
little children. And as I always buy good, heavy 
cotton, they tell me these, when made over, are 
much better than any they could afford to buy. 
My washwoman said last week, when I gave her 
my old ones, that she and her two little girls had 
been for several months quite supplied with stock¬ 
ings by those I had given her. It was a little 
thing for me, you see; it was thought for her, 
rather Urnxx expense.” 


“O auntie, I understand now. I don’t mean 
only this one thing, but you have given me the 
key to a good many little ways you have. I’ve 
wondered sometimes that you can carry so much 
help and comfort wherever you go, when—” 
“When I have to count my pennies,” finished 
auntie, pleasantly. “The key is old, dear, but 
golden— 4 Love thy neighbor as thyself,' ” 


MRS. HARDING’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 

BY J. 23. M’C. 

ROTHER HARDING was a hard-working 
pastor of a Baptist church in New England, 
where the salary of five hundred dollars 
was doled out for his support. There were three 
growing school-boys to be fed, clothed and edu¬ 
cated on this sum, and there would seem to be 
but little margin left for extravagance. But by 
and by it began to be whispered by that sharp- 
sighted sister who always felt a deep interest in 
“other people’s windows,” that the minister’s 
wife was awfully extravagant 

“ What do you think of her giving each of those 
boys five summer suits, so that they can go to 
school spick and span clean every morning! I 
know it for a certainty, for they pass my house 
every morning, and their linen jackets are just 
fresh from the ironing-table. Now I can’t afford 
such extravagance, and I am sure this parish ain’t 
able to encourage it in a minister’s family.” 

We all know how easy it is to start a snow-ball 
in damp snow, and how it gathers as it rolls. Just 
so it is when a person takes up a report against a 
neighbor, especially if that neighbor happens to 
be a minister. 

Finally matters were so stirred up that a com¬ 
mittee waited upon the parson’s folks to reason 
with the erring sister. They went away rather 
crestfallen when the fact came out that the de¬ 
voted mother washed her boys’jackets every even¬ 
ing after they came home from school, and ironed 
them before they were up in the morning, so they 
might look neat and tidy on one suit apiece. 


P ARENTAL LOYE.—No love is so true and 
tender as the love our parents ? give us, and 
for none are we so ungrateful. We take it as a 
matter of course—as something we deserve. Espe¬ 
cially may our mothers toil and deny themselves, 
think all night and labor all day, without receiv¬ 
ing any thanks whatever. From the day when 
she walks all night with us while we cry, to the 
day when she helps to make our wedding dress 
and gives us those cherished pearls which she 
wore in her girlhood, we do not half recognize her 
love for us. Never until we are parents ourselves 
do we quite comprehend. Yet, is there anything 
like it ? The lover may desert us for some brighter 
beauty; the husband grow indifferent when we 
have been his a little while; the friend be only a 
summer friend, and fly when riches vanish, or 
when we are too sad to amuse; but our parents love 
us best in our sorrow, and hold us dearer for any 
change or disfigurement. There isn’t much of 
Heaven here on earth, but what there is of it is 
chiefly given in a parent’s love. 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

THIRD SERIES.—No. 12. 
FRIEND has just been renovating her hus¬ 
band’s best suit of clothes, faded black, and 
really they look so new that the neighbors 
all think the wagon-maker has been getting a new 
suit. 

I don’t know what is the reason, but if anybody 
does a job like this—succeeds in making some¬ 
thing new out of something old—they are very 
careful to keep it to themselves. They act as 
though it was a disgrace. I said to a mother 
lately: “What a beautiful sacque your daughter 
has now; the style is very becoming, and the doth 
is so rich and heavy.” 

She eyed me sharply, in a quizzing, questioning 
way, and then I presume she thought she could 
trust me with the all-important secret, and she 
put her open hand up beside her mouth, and look¬ 
ing around to make sure that no one heard her, 
she said: “ Mary Jane made that sacque all with 
her own hands; and it’s contrived out of that old 
one she’s been wearing—well—going on four year; 
but you must never, never, never tell it. Oh, 
she’d be as mad as a hoe if she knowed I’d told 
on her 1 You see she sponged it and dyed it, and 
managed by hook and by crook to get the new 
garment out of it; and she did, what with a right 
smart bit of gimp braid, and fringe, and a bow, 
and the kind of fixings that are the fashion now. 
Yes—yes!” said the old lady, catching her breath 
and folding her poor old hands crosswise in her 
lap, and looking as though she thought to be the 
mother of that wonderful Mary Jane crowned her 
blessed among women. 

The sacque was an admirable job; it was very 
pretty, and gotten up in excellent taste; only I 
found one objection. Mary Jane should have 
gone out with the good tidings in her mouth, and 
told all the girls of her acquaintance, and if they 
had not ingenuity equal to the task, she should 
have shown them how to work their old-fash¬ 
ioned garments over into new ones. I have no 
degree of patience with such selfishness. I can¬ 
not see how a woman can be bo mean and un¬ 
loving as to shut within her own heart any know¬ 
ledge that can possibly benefit another. Some 
women even refuse patterns, or advice, or sugges¬ 
tions, and think they are doing right. I don’t 
mean dressmakers now, because it is proper that 
they should be recompensed for their services, or 
patterns, or assistance. 

I didn’t promise Mary Jane’s mother that I 
would never tell, for I meant to tell it the first 
opportunity I had; and I wish I could tell so 
much about the new sacque that other girls would 
know how to make new ones out of the old, un- 
couth-looking ones that they may chance to have 
on hands. 

Sometimes doth will bear turning the other 


side out; in that case it is a great advantage in the 
making over. 

But I started out to tell you how the young 
wagon-maker’s wife made her husband’s old rusty 
suit of black look quite like new. I wrote down 
her formula. Boil three ounces of logwood in * 
quart of vinegar, and when the strength is oat of 
the logwood, drop in a piece of the carbonate of 
iron about the size of a common hickory nut; let 
it boil five minutes. Have the garments that are 
to be restored well sponged with soap and hot 
water; lay them on a table, and brush the nap 
down with a sponge. Then take the dye upon the 
table and sponge them all over with it, taking care 
to keep them smooth, and brushing downward all 
the time. When they are completely wet with 
the dye, dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in about a 
teacupfbl of warm water, and sponge them again 
with this; this sets the color so completely that 
the black will never rub off. They must not be 
wrung any nor wrinkled during the process, but 
carefully hung up to drain. 

Quite dingy and brownish cloth may be made a 
perfect black in this simple manner. There are 
faded or dingy coats in nearly every family that 
may be restored by this means. I have seen Ida 
when renovating a worn coot make it appear like 
a new one by putting new braid on the edges and 
new velvet on the collar. 

In the fall my brother Rube was called away from 
home in a hurry, and he borrowed the first coat 
he laid his hands on. When he went to feel in 
the pockets, behold there were no pockets there. 
The owner said: “ It is an old thing; I’ve had it 
ever since I was a boy, and am going to throw it 
aside before another winter.” I looked at the 
coat; it had been valuable once, had cost the boy 
a good deal of money, and the heavy black cloth 
was just as good as ever, not a hole in it, nor a 
rent nor a stain on it. 

I said never a word about it, but as soon as I 
could get the coat unobserved, sent it to the kind 
tailor, with a note, asking him to repair it with 
good material, and make a good job of it. He re¬ 
lined it, made new pockets, put on new braid, 
new velvet collar, new buttons, did the work well 
and honorably, and, though it took him two days 
to do it, his charges for all were less than six dol¬ 
lars. The coat is quite as good as new now, and 
an item of expense was saved. This was better 
than for any poor woman to have undertaken the 
work; it was too heavy for a woman’s hands. 

I tell this in case somebody’s grown sons have 
good old coats that need renovating, and the boys 
won’t know that the tailor can make them almost 
as good as new. A good overcoat costs so much 
that a poor boy cannot afford one more than once or 
twice in his lifetime. Boys should be careful and 
not burn, or tear, or stain such a garment. 

The season for buckwheat cakes is coming again, 
and we give our recipe for the benefit of those 
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who use Graham floor. Take two-thirds book- 
wheat floor and one-third unbolted, and mix op 
with lokewarm water, in which you have pot a 
teacopful of good yeast and a pinch of salt. They 
are very nice, and we think they are more whole¬ 
some than when made of buckwheat alone. If 
your yeast is good and fresh, the batter will rise 
in three or four hours; let it stand in a moderately 
warm place, if too warm it will rise too fast, and 
sour, and bobbles will come on the top. In mix¬ 
ing up the batter for cakes try and get it about the 
right consistency; if too thin they will be soft 
and hard to bake, if too stiff the cakes will be 
spongy, and choky, and seem like eating dried 
apples. Do not use soda to make them light, but 
if you are obliged to do it one time, and have batter 
left, throw it out instead of adding more to it. It 
is unwholesome. 

Any woman can make a waterproof cloak, but 
not every woman can make waterproof cloth, as I 
saw one doing the other day. 

The girls and I were out gathering green things 
in the woods and fields preparatory to the making 
of our usual winter window-garden, and I ran 
into Mr. Hamilton’s house to sharpen a stick to 
thrust under the roots of plants, when what should 
I see but his wife, with her sleeves rolled up and 
a wide apron on, stepping about very gingerly, 
making her children’s brown and white linsey 
circulars waterproof. I had heard of such things, 
but never inquired how it was done. 

She said she took a pailful of soft water and put 
half a pound of sugar of lead and half a pound of 
alum in it, dissolved them and kept stirring it 
occasionally for an hour. When it became dear, 
she poured it gently into another pail, and put the 
garments in it and let them remain for twenty-four 
hours, then hung them up without wringing, and 
let them drain and dry. 

She said her children had so for to go to school, 
and frequently they came home with their circu- 
lars wet through. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s girl had just baked a pan'of 
cookies, and, as I was going out of the door, she 
said: “Miss Potts, I’ve eaten cookies of your 
making, and of nearly every woman’s in the 
neighborhood, and—begging your pardon—there’s 
a secret that not one of you has found out yet. 
My mother told me to be careftil always when I 
made ’em and not make the paste too stiff and 
hard. You know, sometimes, women make the 
dough so that it will hardly roll out at all. That’s 
the reason their cookies are so dry, even the very 
day after they are baked. You take some home, 
enough for the deacon, and the girls, and granny, 
and yourself and try ’em at tea and see how you 
like ’em.” 

While she was rolling up a paperfhl I told her 
not to put any in for granny, because she was 
visiting at uncle’s now. 

Well, at supper, we tried Manda’s cookies, and 
they were excellent—light, and tender, and moist. 
I asked her to write out the recipe for me and let 
other folks see how nice they were. One cup and 
a half of sugar, one cup of melted butter, one cup 
of sour milk, one egg, one teaspoonful of soda. 


Stir all up together, and mix with just flour 
enough that the paste can be handled and moulded. 
Roll thin and bake light, but quiokly. 

This same woman who makes her own water¬ 
proof cloaks, had a contrivance in her kitchen that 
I thought was the very perfection of ingenuity. 
She said they had never lived very near to a hard¬ 
ware store, and she had always wanted a steamer, 
and at last she set her wits to work and made one 
herself, She took an old tin plate, cut the rim off, 
punched holes in it with a hammer and nail, and 
fitted it into one of her kettles, letting it rest on 
the kettle where it rests on the stove. It made a 
very good substitute. 

Whenever she wants to steam a pudding, she 
sets it on that tin plate and puts water in the bot¬ 
tom of the kettle, and it answers the purpose of a 
first-class steamer. 

She says she hulls com in it, and has no fear of 
the com cooking fast, as she did in hulling it the 
old way. 

Any woman can manufacture her own steamer, 
now, if she wants to do it. 

I sent a note to an old acquaintance lately and 
enclosed a stamp, with the request that she would 
reply to the questions I had asked her about some 
carpet chain. I was in a hurry, and the girls were 
in a greater one, because I had told them they 
might make that web to suit themselves. I waited 
two weeks and received no reply, and then I 
called on the woman in person. 

You never would imagine what her excuse was. 
Why, the stationery had to be locked up away from 
the children and the key was in her husband’s 
pocket and he was away from home! Oh, I 
thought if these little children could not be trusted 
now, and would not obey their parents, what ter¬ 
rible results must be awaiting this poor family in 
the future! Ruled by their little ones now, and 
held in restraint so great that they must resort to 
lock and key! 

I said to the mother, give your children, paper 
and pencils, and encourage them to use them; let 
them make pictures and let them copy the alpha¬ 
bet, and soon they will make letters and learn to 
read writing. Slates are cheap ; buy each a slate 
and tie a pencil to it by a string, and use one your¬ 
self with them by way of encouragement, and 
they will be delighted. 

I have talked carpet a great deal in the “ Win¬ 
dows ” and the “ Household,” or I would tell you 
all about the web we are making. For fear some 
of you are busy at such work and need a sugges¬ 
tion, I will tell you a little about ours. It will be 
five-quarters wide, and very honest, that means 
there will be no colors put into it for show—some¬ 
thing flashy, that will not bear acquaintance, like 
cotton rags colored bright green, and blue, and 
yellow, and red. We have been saving old woollen 
things for some time, white and colored. 

I intend to do every bit of the dyeing myself, 
and I don’t care how ugly my hands look, so I 
get a fast color. Some very feeble old blankets 
will be dyed madder red, and a bright, cheerful 
brown, and green, and purple. Some of the cot¬ 
ton filling will be a dark copperas. 
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We talked old times last night as Sissy sat in 
her little rocking-chair tearing into narrow strips 
the outside of the first comfortable my mother 
ever made. It was dark blue, and made out of a 
flannel dress that I could just remember seeing 
her wear. I have no doubt but the flannel was 
made forty-five years ago. It was a beautiful deep 
blue, and the color is honest, never laded at all. 
Then there was an old quilt just like it; she ripped 
it to pieces, and will have a nice rare stripe of deep 
blue all through the carpet.' I said I did not know 
what color would contrast prettily beside it, but 
Ida says for a dark carpet brown must go beside 
the blue. 

I said to her last night: “ How strange this is, 
Ida; here you sit working with what was once my 
mother’s dress—one that she wore when I was 
little enough to sit on her lap—flannel that she 
dyed herself, and it required more hard labor then 
to make a dress than it does to earn a half dozen 
now.” 

How distinctly I remember when that com¬ 
fortable was made, and the day that blue quilt 
was quilted. Only a few women were at the quilt¬ 
ing; it was a cold November day, and the frames 
were moved close up to the little fireplace up¬ 
stairs. The woman who “laid out” the work, I 
thought, felt very important with her saucer of 
flour and the woollen string that she rolled in the 
flour occasionally. My mother was down-stairs 
in the kitchen getting a good supper; “ the best 
the house afforded,” she said to the hungry wo¬ 
men. The pattern that the wise woman planned 
was called very beautiful, and the neighbors all 
came to see it and offer their congratulations. 

Ida asked if my mother resembled any one she 
had ever seen. 

I said: “ No; but our father says I resemble her 
more and more every day, only that her cheeks 
were always rosy, and mine never were; that her 
eyes had a sparkle in them, and mine never 
sparkled; that her hair was the brown of a ripe 
chestnut, and mine dark and lustreless.” 

And there we sat talking of these things of the 
long ago past, and father forgot the open page on 
his knees, and looked up listening, and Lily let 
the pen lie in her fingers, and her thought fol¬ 
lowed the mournful, low-spoken conversation 
that flowed like a little quiet rill. 

When our thoughts turned to something else, in 
which the others joined, I saw Ida’s sad blue eyes 
resting mournfully on the picture of the Madonna. 
She cannot remember quite the face of her mother, 
and we had no picture of her, but it is a comfort 
to us to know of one picture that our little mother 
strikingly resembled, and we keep that in memory 
of her—the sad-faced, mournful Madonna. 

I said to a lady who was visiting here: “ Tell 
me what pictures you have at home. I would 
like to know.” 

“ Well,” said she, “ we have a picture of * The 
Day of Judgment,* a wonderfhl picture. Oh, you 
could look at it all day, and still find something 
new! There’s a picture of the great Judge on the 
throne, and the heads rising above heads, crowds 
and crowds awaiting the judgment.” 


Oh, I felt my blood curdle as she described tHnt 
terrible conception! 

“ And then we have * The Angelic Host,’ that is 
another wonderful picture; and ‘The Empty 
Sleeve,’ and *A Winter Scene,’ and the picture 
that hangs in our parlor back of the piano is 
4 Peale’s Court of Death,’ in which is represented, 
by human beings, intemperance, consumption, 
disease, murder, decrepit old age, famine, fever, 
pestilence, delirium tremens, destruction; and 
some of the faces are perfectly demoniac.” 

The poor woman! she thought they had a good 
collection of pictures, while I thought that same 
dreadful collection of pictures accounted for her 
sallow face and the scared expression of her eyes. 
Not one beautiful sunny landscape among them 
all—nothing to make her glad, and cheerful, and 
enthusiastic, and nature-loving, and worshipping, 
on her walls. All were tragic and terrible, if not 
frightful. How much better to have had Lake 
George, or a wild bit of Switzer scenery, or a 
glorious hint of brook, and hill, and rock, and 
valley, and serene sky, and perhaps mountains, 
hazy and blue in the distance. Or a summer 
scene—craggy hillsides covered with pines; a 
limpid pool reflecting a picture like a mirror, 
flags, and lilies, and rank grasses bordering its 
sedgy banks; a bit of tumble-down fence, with 
the wild vines and ivies running riotous over the 
mossy rails. Ob, anything, anything but insinu¬ 
ations of death in all its rigid terrors! 

For the sake of our children, we should be wary 
of the pictures that come to our homes. How 
many of us older ones bad no pictures in our 
childhood to look upon except the old man and 
the rude boy, the oxen goring each other, the 
maid who spilled her milk, the cat m the meal 
tub, the bear and the two friends, the fox and the 
flies, and on Sundays we were treated to the plea¬ 
sure of looking at Fox’s Book of Martyrs. What 
a horrible treat that was! How we forgot and 
gouged our indignation into the ugly eyes of the 
cruel old priests! How we looked and looked at 
the poor men hanged, and tortured, and fired, 
until the deep wrinkles made our brows look 
shrewish, and our white lips parted away from 
onr teeth in very agony and anguish of soul. 
Sometimes it seemed that the groans of the tor¬ 
tured reached our ears, and we inwardly cursed 
the brutish natures that called for such cruel pun¬ 
ishment and death. For the sake of the children, 
then, hang up beautiful pictures upon the walls of 
their homes. 

It was late when we went to bed last night, the 
girls and I. Our visits are never over before 
eleven o’clock, but it mast have been an hoar 
later than that before we were in bed, and even 
then we talked on and on after we had said “ good¬ 
night ” three or four times apiece. 

Father sleeps up-stairs, and he says he hears us 
sometimes making as much ado as three old Irish¬ 
men would who had just met after years of ab¬ 
sence. He says it requires but very little stretch 
of the imagination to think he hears the unmis¬ 
takable Irish brogue in, 44 Faith, an’ is that you, 
Pathrick?” 
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44 Bless me sowl, an’ if there isn’t ould Micky, 
me jewel!” 

44 Ah, Teddy, me darlint, come right ’long wid 
ye!” 

Home conversation; that was what we were all 
chatting about so long last night; we arraigned 
ourselves; we tried ourselves; and we were 
obliged to plead guilty. I want to tell you what 
we talked. This is my last page, and I must clip 
my sentences short. We are all tempted to talk 
of people and things, petty details that are the 
merest chaff consume our time and thoughts, and 
before we know it our minds are becoming nar¬ 
rowed down. There is nothing in the world so 
belittleing as so much twaddling conversation. 
Time is wasted that we might have spent profitably 
in good reading and good thinking. We must re¬ 
form our conversation. We must not dwell so 
much on trifling things. We must not forget and 
let ill-nature and bitterness come creeping upon 
us this way. We must cultivate that sweet charity 
that thinketh no evil; we must despise gossip and 
the little tattle that is ever afloat in neighborhoods, 
and we must not believe one-tenth of the garbled 
reports that come to us. Don’t people magnify 
little things that you do yourself—you know they 
do; well, believe the same concerning others, and 
never ropeat a bit of gossip you hear; you wrong 
the person concerned when you do so, you benefit 
not the one who listens to you and you are all the 
while humiliating and belittleing yourself and 
your better nature. If you do not believe me, just 


stand guard one day and make note of what you 
hear and what you say; write it down and read it 
at night before you commend yourself into the 
special keeping of the Father. See if you are not 
ashamed to ask Him to watch over and care for 
you . 

Every woman should cultivate a nice sense of 
honor. Keep that which is a sacred trust. Say 
something good for every one. Arraign yourself 
frequently, and try and learn what the weak 
points are that need vigilant care. The world is 
full of sin, but it is full of hope, and joy, and tri¬ 
umph. Woman’s sphere grows broader; the re¬ 
sponsibilities are heavy and they crowd upon her; 
she should seek to be pure in thought, and word, 
and deed. No conversation of hers should be 
vapid, or trifling, or frivolous. She should seek 
to get up higher into purer altitudes. This in¬ 
cludes all women, no matter how lowly their con¬ 
dition—how humble the toil, or drudgery, or work 
of their hands. Some of us will never meet again— 
we who have looked upon the same page and read 
the same lines. Well, may the blessing of a grate¬ 
ful woman go with you evermore. I love you all; 
I would have done you good; remember me kindly 
and as lovingly as you can, and I kiss you good¬ 
bye with these words of hope and cheer: 

Over our hearts and into our lives 
Shadows will sometimes fell; 

But the sunshine is never wholly dead. 

And heaven is shadowless overhead. 

And God is over all. 




\t 
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SELF-CONDEMNATION. | 

ATAN often appears like an angel of light, 
and unless we scrutinize him closely, we are 
led by him into much evil. 

Perhaps he has no subtler means of influencing 

1 us than by bringing us into states of self-condem¬ 
nation, for certainly it seems at the first thought 

* that this is humility. We want to put away our 
t evils, theoretically; we want to be unselfish, pro- 
< vided we can without effort, and we really want 
r to seem so; those around us are striving to walk 
p in the heavenly way, we want to go too, but our 
heavenly way is very thorny, very hard, requiring 
) patient, untiring effort, and steady plodding. We 

2 look at it; it is too much trouble, but we are 
ashamed that others should be working while we 
stand idle; we make a little effort, perhaps quite 

f" an earnest one for a time, but the way is hard, and 
' tired. Still, we cannot have these dear 

t friends around us striving to make us happy day 
v by day, while we settle back into self-indulgence, 
i We begin to feel gloomy over it, and this seems to 
open a way for us to satisfy ourselves and others 
that we want to do what is right. We sit down 
f •nd weep, and pour into the ears of our dearest 
a the pitiful story of our woes; we are wicked, 

{ -) 80 wicked that we are discouraged; we have done 
^ this wrong thing, and neglected that duty, and we 
eouldn’t help it. We never shall be any better, 


we have tried and we have prayed, and we don’t 
believe any one can love us, and we are going to 
destruction. Our sympathiser consoles us, soothes 
our grief, speaks of some of our good qualities, 
and we permit ourselves to be comforted. 

The next time it is easier; we make an effort 
weaker than before, are overwhelmed, weep and 
are soothed. Gradually our “sensitiveness” be¬ 
comes the greatest care of the household, and a 
source of discomfort to all our friends. They must 
be careful, they say, how they treat us, we are so 
sensitive and conscientious that we blame our¬ 
selves for everything. And so, for fear of this, all 
mentally hold their breath when with us, lest they 
should unintentionally wound our feelings. We 
have obtained two results from indulgence in this 
luxury: one is a habit on the part of others of sac¬ 
rificing themselves unknown to us, by refraining 
from expressing many a want, for fear of our self¬ 
blame that we did not anticipate it. The other, 
that our real virtues have become so diluted with 
our tears, that they are fast being resolved into 
their original “atoms.” Satan must feel sure of 
his victim, for he has succeeded in immersing us 
in the deep waters of the love of self, while he so 
deadens our senses that we believe we are walking 
in the atmosphere of the love of the right. 

By self-condemnation our consciences are satis¬ 
fied that we want to grow in spiritual goodness 
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while in reality it is only an excuse for spiritual 
laziness. We have found an easier path to Heaven 
than by the old-fashioned way of effort. We have 
substituted tears for active repentance. Idle re- 
pinings against the nature which God has given 
us, are better to us than the wealth of His strength, 
which we have only to use to make it our own. 
The luxury of grumbling instead of using our 
abilities; the luxury of making every one wretched 
by our complaints against ourselves, rather than 
a life of loving effort toward their happiness; are 
these the choice of the straight and narrow way ? 

But is there no such state as honest discourage¬ 
ment? Do we never come into real despair when 
we feel that we have honestly, and to our utmost, 
tried, and have failed ? Yes, but in this our intel¬ 
lect remains unclouded. Instead of saying, “I 
am wicked, I cannot succeed,” we say, “ I feel so 
wicked, although I know it is wrong, but I cannot 
make myself feel just now that I shall ever be any 
bettor. I know that it is an evil state, and I want 
help to lift me out of it.” This is the difference 
between the two, and we may be sure that a will¬ 
ingness to believe ourselves on the way to ruin, 
and indulgence in grief on account of it, is merely 
an indulgence in indolence; while an honest de¬ 
spair will always force the intellect to hold itself 
clear, as we say, “ Help me to feel what I know to 
be true, that this state is a selfish one.”—- jY. J. 
Messenger . 


MY VOICE SHALT THOU HEAR IN THE MORNING. 

BT GEORGE MATHESON. 

Y voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 

For the shades have passed away, 

And out from the dark, like a joyous lark, 
My heart soars up with the day; 

And its burden all is blessing, 

And its accents all are song; 

For Thou hast refreshed its slumbers, 

And Thy strength hath made it strong. 

My voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 

For the day is all unknown; 

And I am afraid without Thine aid 
To travel its hours alone. 

Give me Thy light to lead me, 

Give me Thy hand to guide, 

Give me Thy living presence 
To journey side by side. 

Star of eternal morning, 

Sun that can ne’er decline, 

Day that is bright with unfading light, 

Ever above me shine. 

For the night shall all be noontide, 

And the clouds shall vanish far, 

When my path of life is gilded 
By the Bright and Morning Star. 

Sunday Magazine. 


The utmost we can hope for in this world is con¬ 
tentment ; if we aim at anything higher, we shall 
meet with nothing but grief and disappointment. 
A man should diroct all his studies and endeavors 
at making himself easy now and hereafter. 


A SACRAMENTAL LIFE. 

O this in remembrance of Me.” How 
many times have these words of the 
Master echoed along the ages; with the 
associations of how many hallowed hours do they 
mingle in the memories of the saints. How many 
death-beds made brighter by His death do they 
call up; how many penitent hearts have found 
rest in their sweet sound I The scene which they 
recall is familiar to all Bible readers, and to those 
who have seen it reproduced in copies of the great 
Italian painters, and the half pity for the human 
sufferings of our Saviour which it suggests, is one 
of the memorial influences for good which the 
ordinances founded upon them exerts. 

But I think there is here, as in so many other 
places in Scripture, an underlying sense of prac¬ 
tical application to the needs of every-day life. 

There is much work being done for the causes 
of religion and benevolence, vast aggregates of 
statistics can be compiled of the receipts and dis¬ 
bursements of our multitudinous societies and 
associations, and the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women who are engaged in the work. 
But apply the test of these sacramental words to 
it all and how it shrivels. How many of those 
who drop their mites or their millions into con¬ 
tribution plates, or write their names at the beads 
of subscription liBts, do it in the loving remem¬ 
brance of what Christ has given for them, what 
sacrifices were necessary on His part before their 
names could be written with His blood upon the 
pages of His book of life! How many of our 
popular preachers and lecturers have as their sole 
object, not the “loaves and fishes,” not the ap¬ 
plause of multitudes, but the remembrance of His 
sermons, “Who spake as never man spake!” 
How many young Sunday-school teachers pass 
from their elaborately-performed Sunday toilet 
into the gayly-decorated Sunday-school chapel of 
which they are so proud, with the simple remem¬ 
brance He has told them to “feed His lambsT' 
Do the jealousies which spring up in societies, the 
splits and scandals in churches, the official pride 
of committees and boards, the supercilious conde¬ 
scension of poor-visitors and tract-distributors, 
and the self-righteous complacency of those who 
“labor much,” and with great apparent success, 
arise from a constant remembrance of Him who 
was “ meek and lowly in heart,” who pleased not 
Himself, who commanded us not to be called 
masters, but in honor to prefer one another? 

And if the church when weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary is thus “ found wanting,” how is 
it with the world outside? Where shall we look 
for business whose basis is the remembrance of 
Him who paid, “I am the truth;” for pleasures 
that remind their votaries of the “joy that was set 
before Him;” for avocations which call to mind 
His business which was His Father’s, that of go¬ 
ing about doing good? 

It is well, while the future with its unrealised 
possibilities is before us, to take the candle of this 
sorrowfully impressive command and search out 
the dark corners of our hearts that we may see 
how muoh and how little we are doing in remem¬ 
brance of Jesus. 
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How glad out days would be if as each recur¬ 
ring task of daily life presented its claims, we 
could glorify it with the thought, “ I do this in re¬ 
membrance of Him ”—Him who took our nature 
that He might sanctify its homely details! How 
would the fret and worry fede out of the coming 
months, if we could learn to look upon every un¬ 


kind word, every untoward incident, every little 
providence which is not just in accordance with 
our will as precious memorials of His Cross. Dear 
fellow pilgrims, with whom we have sauntered 
along the Wayside for many months, let us, by the 
grace of God, endeavor to lead 44 a sacramental 
life .”—The Wayside . 



PRIDE. 

BY GLADDYS WAYNE. 

OUSIN LYDIA, who came from the West to 
visit us, has one child—little Corinne. Dur¬ 
ing the iirst day or so of their visit, I thought 
her quite a lovable child; I had later to learn of a 
very unlovely trait of character, which, if not re¬ 
strained, if suffered to grow and strengthen with 
her years, will sadly mar what might otherwise 
be a noble womanhood; it will pervert her mind, 
and render her life a detriment instead of a bless¬ 
ing to the world. 

The first place at which we visited with them 
amongst the relatives was at Aunt Esther’s. All 
went “ as merry as a marriage bell ” on the morn¬ 
ing of our visit, until it came to getting little 
Corinne ready for the journey. A rich man’s 
daughter, her apparel was costly and elegant; and 
when decked out in all her finery, she reminded 
one of some giddy little bird, with its bright 
plumage and restless ways. But among her warm 
and comfortable wraps was a little 44 cape ” which 
her mamma thought best for her to wear under 
her beautiful cloak; it was not so new as the rest, 
and she refused to have it on. 

44 It isn’t nice!” she cried. 44 Mean, hateful old 
thing / I won’t wear it!” 

Her mamma coaxed and argued, but she only 
pouted and sobbed, and looked askance at the 
offending garment. Our little Daisy, clad in her 
plain but warm and durable sacque and hood, 
stood looking on in wide-eyed wonder; and 
Cousin Lydia, very unwisely, as I thought, de¬ 
clared that she would 44 give it to the little girl.” 

The ruse, however, was not successful, for Cor- 
rie only grew more determined. 

44 Ugly old thing! I won't wear it!” she oried 
again and again. 

But finally her mamma succeeded in fastening 
it about her shoulders, then proceeded hurriedly 
with the remaining wraps, and to don her own, as 
we all stood waiting. 

Meanwhile, Corrie, with a very ill grace, had 
submitted to the inevitable, the scowl that dis¬ 
figured her sometime-fair-face reminding one of 
those black clouds which sometimes overcast the 
bright skies of summer, veiling them in impene¬ 
trable gloom. 

I tried to get near her heart and arouse nobler 
impulses. I told her how sorry God is to see His 
•hildren’s hearts proud, and vain, and unloving. 
I tried to show her how little it mattered about 
the 44 dress” if she was only kind, and gentle, and 


noble-minded. I spoke gently, trying to reason 
with her; and finally, to awaken her sympathies, 
I told her of the many poor little children in the 
world who have no warm, comfortable clothes to 
wear, and not sufficient food to keep them from 
suffering with hunger. But all seemed of no 
avail; she would only frown, and pout, and snarl 
out: 44 1 don't care” 

The shadows of ill-nature did not lift for hours— 
not entirely, I think, until she could again be re¬ 
lieved of the 44 hateful thing.” 

So it was at each place they visited; she made 
herself and others unhappy by this miserable ex¬ 
hibition of a proud, selfish, unlovely spirit. 

It makes me sad to think what a very giant this 
pride has already become, and what a formidable 
enemy it is that will rule supreme in her heart, or 
with which she must contend, if, in future years, 
her eyes are opened to a true sense of its exceed¬ 
ing hatefulness and her own duty. 

While returning from 44 the Centre,” whither 
we had accompanied them on their homeward 
journey, I had an earnest talk with paisy and lit¬ 
tle Guy on the subject. I tried to show them 
what a great evil pride is, and how sad for their 
little playmate to cherish in her heart an enemy 
that will work such harm to herself and others. I 
told them that in itself riches was no blessing— 
that it proved a blessing only when made so; for 
if not honestly gained, if not rightly accepted and 
used, it brought naught but harm to the soul of 
its possessor. And if being a rich man’s daughter 
made little Corrie proud, and haughty, and vain; 
if it made her selfish, and ungenerous, and in¬ 
different to the sufferings of humanity, then it 
would be for better for her to have been a poor 
man’s child. I told them that it was not the 
clothes that made the man or woman, it was the 
noble qualities of mind and heart; that, though it 
was right and proper for us to wish to appear tidy 
—to have our clothing neat and appropriate; it was 
folly as well as sin to set our affections on dress; 
and that to give the heart over to evil passions, to 
pride, selfishness and ungenerous impulses, was 
to deeply grieve the loving Father—He who 
44 seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.” This they must remember always, and 
strive to be loving, generous, true and kind- 
hearted, careftil to never, by word or deed, wound 
the feelings of others; ever regarding God’s fovor 
above all things else, and prizing an unblemished 
honor more than grandeur, riches or feme. 

I do believe they understood every word; and I 
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trust the “seeds of truth” may have fallen into 
“good ground.” 

Whether, in that instance, the spirit of pride was 
the most natural tendency, the ruling passion, of 
the mind, and as such had been earnestly fought 
against by the mother, or by her blindly and 
thoughtlessly left unrestrained, or whether it had 
been engendered and fostered by injudicious ex¬ 
ample or management, until it had assumed its 
present proportions, I cannot say. But the very 
fact of its existence should be a useful lesson to all 
mothers, rich or poor. To the wealthy, it should 
serve to point out some of those dangers to which 
their children are exposed, and against which, as 
mothers, it is their duty to guard; and to those 
who, feeling the inconveniences of poverty, are 


tempted to repine at their lot, regarding their own 
children as only deeply unfortunate in not. pos¬ 
sessing all the advantages children of the wealthy 
are supposed to enjoy, it should bring content, by 
showing that poverty may be a blessing if thereby 
their children escape certain dangers to which 
those of the rich are subjected; and that, though 
deprived of the real advantages of wealth, they 
may give to these loved ones that which can never 
be taken from them. 

And in training them they, also, should guard 
against dangers incident to their station; while all 
should remember, and impress on the minds of 
their children, that there are things worse than 
poverty and better than riches. 




i THE IMPATIENT WATER. 

A FABLE. 

A N engine was one day standing in the sta¬ 
tion, drawn up under a large pipe, and 
near it was a cistern full of water. Now, 
this water did not like its mode of life, and as I 
put my ear close to the cistern, I could fkncy that 
I heard it murmuring in this strain: 

“Here I am, shut up in these narrow walls, 
where I can see nothing of the world outside! If 
I were only a brook , how I would go singing and 
laughing through the fields! The flowers would 
stoop down to kiss me, and the birds would thank 
me. Or even in that fountain I could be happy, 
for there there is something to do—playing with 
the fishes or leaping up high in the air. But here 
I am, a prisoner—none can see me, none can love 
or value me.” 

Just then a valve opened, and a voice said: 
“Come, you’re wanted.” So off the water ran 
down a long, dark tube, and then it tumbled head¬ 
long into a large iron boiler. 

“ Why, this is worse than the cistern!” cried the 
unhappy water. “Oh, dear, was ever water so 
badly used as I am!” 

But soon it began to get warm, for a large fire 
was burning beneath it. Hot and hotter did it 
grow, until it began fairly to boil and bubble with 
delight; when lo I the water like a ghost faded out 
of sight, and became steam. 1 * 

“What now?” cried the restless vapor, for it 
seemed to be conscious of a new power. “ If they 
don’t lot us out, we’ll soon burst these plates and 
rivets for them, for we will not bear it much 
longer.” 

Just then a shrill whistle was heard, and an¬ 
other valve was opened, when out flew the im¬ 
patient steam. But as it went it moved a rod; 
and the rod moved those wheels, and a whole 
train of carriages glided out of the station. On 
they dashed, fast and faster, until the smoky town 
was left far behind, and houses, trees and fields 
flew by as if they all had wings. And as the 
steam floated by the carriage windows the travel¬ 
lers within all thanked it. 



“ Thank you!” said the merchant, who sat read¬ 
ing his paper in the corner, “ you help me to do 
two days’ work in one.” 

“Thank you!” said the school-boy, who was 
just going home for his midsummer holidays; 
and then he smiled as he thought of home with 
its fun and frolic, its cakes and kisses. 

“Thank you!” said the pale invalid, who sat 
pillowed up by cushions; “you are so kind to 
bring me home so quickly.” 

Then the steam began to feel quite proud, and 
it tossed its head, as if to say, “ Well, I’ve done 
something now! Haven’t I made a stir in the 
world!” But lo! the train went rushing on, and 
seemed not to think of the poor steam it was leav¬ 
ing far behind. It tried to keep up, but it was of 
no use; so it gave up the chase, and in angry tones 
it murmured once again: “ Ah! that’s the way. 
Help a man on, and he soon forgets you. That 
train would never have stirred an inch if I had 
not helped it; and now when it thinks it can do 
without me it rushes on, and will not even stop to 
thank me. Oh, selfish world, I almost wish I 
were out of it!” 

But now the train had got out of sight, curving 
I round the hill. A cloud, however, happened to be 
passing just then, so it called down to the impa¬ 
tient steam and asked it to come and join it. So 
up it went, and the two made friends directly, 
floating on so gently, so calmly, over fields, and 
brook, and river, that they said they had never 
been so happy in all their lives before. Below 
them they saw the village green where the boys 
were playing at “leap-frog;” but they seemed 
like so many flies hopping about on the ground. 
The houses had no walls or doors, nothing but 
roof—at least they seemed so to them; the church 
had lost its steeple, and though they could hear 
the bells ringing for a wedding, they could not 
see where the belfry was. It was a hot summer’s 
day, and for a long time there had been no rain. 
The fields were brown and bare, and the brooks 
were almost dry—so dry that in many places the 
minnows had got in little pools and could not get 
out again. The ground was so hard that the corn 
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coaid not grow; and in the meadow, the fresh- 
shorn sheep could not get enough to eat, though 
they were nibbling all day. 

“Can’twe help them?’’ said one cloud to an¬ 
other ; for by this time a large number of little 
clouds had met, forming a kind of sky-army. 

“ Yes, we will!” shouted all in a breath; “ that 
hot-tempered sun shall not have it ail his own 
way !*’ 

So they spread themselves out until they com¬ 
pletely covered the fields; whereupon the sun 
became very angry, and flung his darts and arrows 
of fire at them. But it was all in vain; for, though 
he tried, he could not pierce the clouds. Then 
every flower in the meadow and hedge-row looked 
up and smiled so sweetly that the clouds could 
stay in the sky no longer. So down they came, 
turning into drops as they descended, and all 
through the land there was the pattering of rain. 
Then the .grass grew green, and the ducks came 
waddling to the pond in high glee, and the geese 
set up such a cackling, as if they meant to say— 
and I believe they did—“ Thank you, Rain! you 
have done us so much good, we’ll love you.” 

But now they had got so much in the way of 
doing good that they could not stop; so off they 
ran, and as they ran they sang, for they were very 
happy. At length they tumbled into a brook, and 
now their delight knew no bounds. They whirled 
round and round in a kind of dance, and then all 
in a moment they darted under the bushes as if 
they were playing at hide-and-seek. And so the 
brook flowed on, happy as the day was long, and 
everybody loved it because it loved everybody. 
The grass grew greener where it ran; the birds 
dipped their little bills into its water and sang 
more sweetly; and the school-boy laughed to see 
his paper-boat gliding so gently down the stream. 
Then the brook grew bigger every day, until it 
was strong enough to turn the miller’s wheel. 
By-and-by it grew into a river so deep and wide 
that great ships could float in it; but one day the 
river ventured out too far and tumbled into the 
sea, and no one saw it again. Its good work was 
done. 

“Like the river, time is gliding; 

Brightest hours have no abiding; 

Use the golden moments well/’ 


THE STAR. 

BT S. JENNIE JONES. 

C OME, stand at my knee, little children; 

I’ll tell you a story to-night, 

While the stars in the heavens above us 
Are shedding their silvery light. 

I’ll tell you of one, little children, 

That shone in the long, long ago, 

And when you have heard, you will nail it 
A beautiful story, I know. 

It was night, and the sky was illumined 
With many a bright-shining star, 

But one in the eastern horizon 
Shone clearer and brighter by far. 

There were catchers who gazed on its brightness, 
And followed its beautiful rays 
With hearts overflowing with gladness. 

With songs of thanksgiving and praise. 

For it showed them the way—listen, children— 

It showed them the way to their King, 

And they joyftiUy followed its guiding, 

Their love-laden offerings to bring. 

They followed nor thought to grow weary, 

Their bosoms with joy were aglow, 

And they found Him—draw nearer, dear children. 
For I would speak softly and low— 

They found Him a babe in a manger; 

This story you’ve often been told, 

And yet it is new, little children, 

’Twill never, no, never, grow old. 

They found Him a babe in a manger, 

Our Jesus, our Saviour, our King! 

The sadly sweet story forever 
Through Heaven’s high arches will ring. 

’Twas for you and for me, little children, 

He laid all His glory aside, 

And left His bright home to be homeless, 

And sorrowed, and suffered, and died. 

Then, oh, let us come with our offerings, 

Our hearts and our praises to-day; 

Then strive to be stars, brightly shining. 

To show unto others the way. 


1% Ifmttq iirtfy 


MY GIRLS AND I. 

BY CHATTY BROOKS. 

SECOND SERIES.—No. 12. 

E were all left sitting around the dinner- 
table at the close of the last month’s talk. 
Well, we sat and talked more than an 
hour. I do not allow my girls to go directly from 
the table to their studies, no student should do 
that. The professor told me to try and start some 
topic of conversation during meal-time that would 
afford an opportunity for the girls to sit and talk 
awhile, and if laughter came in bid it welcome. 


But on this special day of which I wrote last 
month, our topic of conversation was unkind 
words, and it led into the relation of incidents. 
Josephine told a sad story of her own immediate 
neighborhood, and because such things are com¬ 
mon and should be impressed on the minds of 
sisters, I will relate it here. 

The Campbells are her nearest neighbors at 
home, and the family consists of the parents, three 
sons and two daughters. The boys are large, over¬ 
grown, bashful, awkward fellows, while the girls 
are small, and sprightly, and rather graceful, but 
affected and superficial. 
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Now, instead of bringing their brothers forward 
and introducing them when they have company 
and drawing them out in conversation and making 
them feel at ease, these girls have always kept 
them back and made them feel that they are really 
inferior to those ladies and gentlemen who visit 
their sisters. 

Such conduct must inevitably bring its reward. 
The boys sought company elsewhere, they learned 
to spend their evenings sitting on the counters at 
the stores and groceries, and frequenting shoe- 
shops, and tailor-shops, and offices, and public 
places. Afterwhile they learned to smoke segars, 
to listen to obscene stories and jokes without 
blushing, and now, to-day, the three brothers get 
drunk, and play cards, and run horses, and are 
rarely seen inside of a church or lecture-room, and 
if they are, the poor fellows have a hang-dog look, 
as though they thought they were not wanted 
there and felt themselves to be out of their own 
spheres. 

This is very sad, pitiable in the extreme, and to 
no other cause can this be traced than to the 
neglect and carelessness of the proud and thought¬ 
less sisters. 

Now, to the thousands of dear girls who will 
read this, let me point out the right way of dealing 
with your brothers. How grieved any of you 
would be in future years, this sin be laid to 
your charge. You would fall upon your faces in 
agony of soul; you would beat your breasts add 
be glad to have the mountains fall upon you and 
crush you to atoms. Indeed, I can think of no¬ 
thing sadder; the very thought of such a calamity 
makes my heart beat faster and faster, because if 
your brothers become bad men they will exert a 
bad influence, and if they have families—well, the 
stream cannot run higher than the fountain spring 
at the head. Not in all time, not in all eternity, 
will this evil cease or come to an endl It is fear¬ 
ful to contemplate—frightful to dwell upon; and 
the worst is, the sentence, 44 You knew your duty 
v but you did it not.” 

Begin your work by letting your brothers see 
that you love them, and earnestly desire their best 
welfare. Share every good thing with them, from 
a bit of candy to a beautiful poem. If there is 
anything for which they have a special liking, see 
that they get it when it is practicable; hold up be¬ 
fore them constantly the wickedness of lying, 
cheating, deceiving, and the beauty and excellence 
of an upright life, including all the characteristics 
that belong to such a life. Teach them to be un¬ 
selfish, slow to anger, the charm there is in ruling 
one’s spirit, and hold up before them the demands 
of Christianity. Instill into their minds the prin¬ 
ciples of temperance, the duty to parents, the care 
of their bodies, and the needs and duties relative 
to a full and beautiful development of the man, 
morally, intellectually and physically. 

When you have company, never permit your 
brothers to dodge an introduction; shy boys will 
do this nearly always, and it only tends to increase 
their timidity, and make them feel that they are 
awkward, or, as a little brother of mine used to 
say, 44 Don’t know how to do.” 

If an educated lady or gentleman is visiting 


you, be sure and have the big and little boys in 
the same room during the evening, or as much as 
possible, that they may have the pleasure and ad¬ 
vantage of listening to the conversation. You 
will not know yourself how much they will learn 
—how eagerly they .will drink in the smooth sen¬ 
tences ; how exquisite will seem the narration told 
in language with never a flaw or fault, and how 
all through their lives will live this abiding me¬ 
mory. If the visitor reads poetry or Shakspeare 
well, ask as a favor that he will read for the de¬ 
lectation of the growing boys. Any good man or 
woman will be flattered with the earnestness of 
the shy eyes that for a time forget their shyness. 

Have the boys eat at the table when you have 
company, by all means; don’t let them sneak off 
and pull their hats down over their eyes, and occa¬ 
sionally peep into a window and think, 44 Dear 
me! I wish they’d get through some time;” or, 
44 I’d thank visitors to stay at home!” • 

It is a good plan to manage the tide of conversa¬ 
tion so that the boys can take a limited share in it. 
Never, never say to your brothers: 44 Oh, you are 
so awkward!” or, 41 You are too green;” or any¬ 
thing of this nature. You would not believe how 
a boy’8 pride, or love of approbation, or sensitive¬ 
ness, will sink under such a blow. Poor fellow! 
though he may give no outward sign of the hurt 
and the struggle within, it almost turns him into 
stone, and he sees nothing but his two big, red, 
hard hands, while the din in his ears is like nnto 
thousands of bells. Oh, never say that to your 
brother, unless you would wound him beyond all 
hope of healing! Such a hurt never is forgotten. 

See that your brothers wear clothes that fit them, 
and are made in or near the prevailing styles. If 
a boy is not well-dressed—now I don’t mean 
stylishly or fashionably, but simply, neatly and 
in the modern cut and make—he will feel that he 
is the target for all eyes; will feel awkward and 
conspicuous, and will not realize much pleasure 
wben he is out in company. 

Love your brothers, and make them your con¬ 
fidants, and then they will return your trust, and 
tell you their plans and secrets, and you can mu¬ 
tually benefit each other. This is one of the 
sweetest relations in social life—the tie that binds 
together the brother and sister; it is holy, and 
sacred, and very beautiful. 

If your brothers have faults, talk with them 
lovingly about them; remind them gently and 
kindly of them; and in time, with your help, they 
may be entirely overcome. 

I remember one sister who used to reproach her 
brother for a bad habit contracted perhaps in his 
infancy, that of eating noisily at the table. I pre¬ 
sume she did not do this in a very gracious man¬ 
ner, and he became angry and would not try to 
overcome it 

I was eating dinner with the family once, and 
he was somewhat noisy, and she said; “Guzzle 
away, pig! it’s no use to say anything to our Sam 
about eating quietly, so I’ve taken to reprimand¬ 
ing him before folks!” 

Poor Sam! his face flamed with mortification 
and surprise, and I pitied him more than I haVe 
words to express. He rose soon and left the table, 
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and I believe there is a scar in my heart yet, I was 
so sorry for him, and I cannot bear to recall the 
painful incident even now, after the lapse of 
years. 

I think there never was a shyer boy than my 
brother, Davy Reynolds, but I managed him so 
successfully in his youth and the first years of his 
young manhood, that now he is easy and graceful 
in any company and under any circumstances. 

I did not let him know that 1 thought he 
was bashful or awkward. I liked to put him in 
close places and then shield and assist him in a 
way that he would be helped and not be aware 
of it 

One time he was working on the railroad as a 
repair hand, he was sunburnt and shabbily clad, 
and his shirt sleeves were rolled up every day as 
far as they would go, and he wore an old battered 
hat, and looked about as hardy and rough as a 
young man could look. 

One afternoon a congressman, on his way to 
Washington, called to visit with us, and stop off 
until the next train. He was the most distin¬ 
guished visitor who had ever called at our house. 
When Davy came home from his work, I hailed 
to him as he passed the door to come in. 

44 Mr.-is here, and I want you to see him,*’ 

said I. 

“Shall I put on other clothes?” he asked, look¬ 
ing down at his patched trousers. 

“ Come just exactly as you are,” was my reply. 

I can see just how the shy boy looked, holding 
his old hat in one brown hand, nothing white 
about him but his beautiful forehead and his 
pretty teeth. The lad was warmly received and 
generously shaken by the noble man who stood, 
with a kingly air, full six feet high. 

I wanted my brother to know that in my esti¬ 
mation the man whose stately tread fell in the 
halls of Congress was no more a man, no nobler 
or better than my toil-worn brother fresh from his 
daily labor on the railroad. And I wanted him to 
feel the meaning that throbs in this bit of poetry: 

Destiny is not 
Without thee, but within: 

Thyself must make thyself 


MY EXPERIENCE. 

INCE I have been a subscriber to the Home 
Magazine, I have received a good many 
useful hints; and I would like to add my 
mite to the general fund of information contained 
in the 44 Home Circle.” Doubtless, many of your 
readers will say that this is nothing new, but let 
them remember it may be new to some young 
housekeeper. 

Two of my lamps became incrusted on the in¬ 
side with a brown substance, apparently the set¬ 
tlings of the oil. This, ordinary washing would 
not remove. It occurred to me one day that a 
recipe for cleansing vials, given to me years ago 
by an old lady friend, would apply to glass lamps 
as well. I filled my lamp about a third full of 
soapsuds, and then put in about two tablespoon- 
fids of sharp, gravelly sand. After shaking vigor¬ 
ously a few minutes, I rinsed it carefully, and it 


was clear and bright as a new lamp. For cleaning 
the dust from crevices on the outside of the lamp, 
an old tooth-brush dipped in soapsuds will be 
found very usefbl. 

I have not had very much experience in house¬ 
keeping, and last year I made my first trial with 
tomatoes. I had just put up three jars, when my 
husband brought me his Scientific American , and 
pointed out, among the “ Notes and Queries,” the 
question, “ Why will not tomatoes keep in glass?” 
It was not answered, and I thought it must be 
unanswerable. So I determined not to put up 
another jar, but to set away the ones already pre¬ 
pared and give them a trial. I used the first jar 
in March and the last one in July of the present 
year, and they were just as nice as they could be. 
So I can safely assert that they will keep in glass 
jars. I will add that I kept mine in a dark and 
cool closet. M. L. C. 


Nebraska City , October lltA, 1875. 

Deab Mb. Arthur I would but 44 lay a leaf 
on the well-filled chalice” of the “Home Circle.” 
I want to thank the dear sisters who contribute so 
much to the already great wealth of your maga¬ 
zine. I could call them over by name, but will 
only send greetings to dear little Lichen, in her 
leafy nest, who sends from her 44 pencil dipped in 
dreams, shades of the brown woods, and tints of 
the sunset streams,” who makes 44 friends of the 
woods and rocks,” and “.hears old voices in the 
winds that toss above her head the live oak’s beard 
of moss.” And what the “hillside trees Bay to 
the winds that touch their leafy keys.” 

Let me tell “ Pipsey ” my way for making grape 
preserves. Pulp your grapes, placing the skins 
in a separate dish; put the pulp over tho fire, let 
it boil for a few minutes, then run it through a 
cullender which frees it from the seeds; add the 
skins and weigh, and add one-half as much sugar 
as you have fruit. It is very easily done and very 
nice. Now, right here, is, I think, the proper time 
to thank her for her doughnut recipe, given long 
ago. Was delighted to get it—just hugged myself, 
as I could not get hold of her. Have only had 
two years of experience in housekeeping, and 
what I know, feel very proud of. 

Now, Mr. Arthur, you see my leaf has grown 
into quite a forest, and a handful more will not 
make much difference. Let me tell you how like 
the face of a smiling friend your cheery magazine 
comes into my home, travelling over mountains 
and rivers to reach it, for it is in the far-away 
Nebraska, and let me add that it will be just as 
welcome without the “premium picture.” 

Alcie B. 


It is the unguarded word which oftenest proves 
a root of bitterness in married life—the want of a 
proper discipline of speech which thrusts thorns 
and needles into family happiness. Young mar¬ 
ried people cannot be too carefiil in the exercise 
of a wholesome restraint over their tongues and 
intercourse with each other, if they would pre¬ 
serve mutual respect and lay a solid basis for 
domestic tranquillity. 
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M R. ARTHUR:—'This is the first time I have 
knocked at the door of your sanctum; may I 
come in, if I promise not to Btay long? 

I have been a reader of the Home Magazine for some 
time, and would like to tell its contributors that Jlove 
them, too, and that many times have they helped and 
delighted me. 

I am heartily glad to learn that Mrs. Dorr will be one 
of our Home Circle next year. No one deserves a more 
hearty welcome than she; and there is certainly no 
one who has read her “Rachel Dilloway’s Son,” 
that is not anxiously awaiting the appearance of 
“ Eaglescliffe.” 

And “Plpsey,” dear creature! where is there a wo¬ 
man like her? Her good, sensible talks are balm to 
my heart. When I receive the Home, I go immedi¬ 
ately to the “ Deacon’s Household,” and devour it with 
all avidity, and from thence to “My Girls and I.” 
When I have finished them, I am ready to open the 
balance. If I knew “ Plpsey ” only through the maga¬ 
zine, I should love her, but it has been my privilege to 
become acquainted with her personally, and, knowing 
her, love her all the more. I am sure that she is one 
of the best women that was ever created. 

She possesses the largest and warmest heart of any 
woman I know. One of your correspondents says* 
“ she cannot be spared from this mundane sphere;” and 
I echo the sentiment. I hope she trill \ive> forever. 

I believe I promised not to stay long, but won’t you 
indulge me a moment longer, I want to say a word 
about these beautiftil autumn days. Let us leave our 
work and worry, and go out and enjoy them. Our 
work and worry will wait for us, but these delightful 
days will not. Foeest. 


THOUGHTS ON THE CLOSING YEAR. 

BY LICHEN. 

D EAR HOME CIRCLE: Let us draw up our chairs 
around the fire, and have a pleasant chat, for 
our last one before we say good-bye to the old 

year. 

Without, the snow lies over the ground, the stream¬ 
lets are bound in icy chains, the skies often lower 
darkly, and chilly blasts sweep by. But let not snow 
and frost chill our hearts, and make them cold and 
selfish. Let cheerfulness and kindly feeling, like this 
glowing fire, shed warmth and brightness all around 
U3. Oh, that all homes could be as bright as the cheery 
blaze makes our rooms Just now! But there are Borne 
where sorrow has hung such a heavy cloud, that nothing 
lights up its gloom; and in many, I shudder to think, 
there is Buch want and poverty, that no brightness of 
either fire or heart exists. While in other stately 
homes, the hearts are sometimes so cold, so wrapped in 
self, that there is little reflected light and warmth, to 
make happiness in the family circle. Home#, such 
places aro not, only houses to stay in; repulsive often 
to some of their inmates, who spend as little time in 
them as possible. 

If parents, sisters and brothers only knew the wrong 
they are doing often, by selfish, careless indifference in 
such matters, how differently, perhaps, they would act* 
Pleasant it is to turn from such pictures to happy 
homes that we know, where lovelight reigns, and let 
us hope that there are many, many such, to balance 
the sad, cold, lonely ones. It was not this I meant to 
talk of, however, but the old year, which is slowly and 
solemnly moving away. 

T have watched from my window its seasons as they 
passed, each filled with its peculiar phase of life. I 
have enjoyed the brightness and freshness of spring, 
have drunk in the sweetness of June days—which I j 
believe all writers agree in pronouncing the most per¬ 
fect and complete of all days in the year, when the 
climax of full beauty is reached, before any shadow of 
decay has come; when the cool breezes seem more de¬ 
licious than ever before, because the summer suns have 


grown hot enough for us to need their refreshment. 
The later months of summer have passed slowly away 
before my weary eyes, and brought in turn the lovely 
changes of autumn, its invigorating coolness, and its 
harvest of the good things of earth, to nourish us 
through the coming winter. Anon the fleeting glories 
of Indian summer have cast their sweet, strange spell 
over me, giving place all too soon to the fading and 
falling of the leaves; and at last the dreary, sombre 
days of winter, which close its brief existence. 

And are they not like the seasons of our life? First, 
the Joyous, early spring of childhood, its smiles and 
tears chasing each other so rapidly, its young, unde¬ 
veloped beauty, and promise of what is to come. Then 
the blooming May-time of our youth, with its fairy¬ 
land of flowery hopes. A little farther on, the June 
days of our existence, when happiness Beems so com¬ 
plete that we wish for no more. When the cool, breezy 
moons, and soft, starry nights, all speak the same lan¬ 
guage-before the later summer heats of life have 
scorched and withered its Joys, or shown that sorrow 
must be mingled with happiness in the lot of almost 
all. Then the riper years, which from our mingled 
Joys and griefe, pleasures and cares, mistakes and tri¬ 
umphs, bring us sometimes a rich fruitage of expe¬ 
rience to last through the winter of our days. Finally, 
the gradual feding and departure of many of 1 life’s 
beauties, the cessation of Interest In what interests the 
young, the felling, leaf by leaf, of old friends, of old 
Joys, old ties that bound us to the world. Happy those 
whose hearts do not grow cold and withered with the 
winter of age—who can verily the sweet words of the 
song, 

“ Love may nevermore grow old, 

Locks may lose their brown and gold. 

Cheeks may fade, and hollow grow. 

But the hearts that love, may know 
Never, never, winter’s frost and chill; 

Summer’s warmth is in them still.” 

And this year, so soon to be numbered with those de¬ 
parted forever, how much of both Joy and grief have 
its days and months been freighted with! Well for us 
if the grief has been unmixed with bitterness or re¬ 
morse; for true sorrow, rightly borne, softens, strength¬ 
ens, is ennobling. Chastened sorrow brings us nearer 
our great Head—the compassionate One, who was 
called “a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
He did not frown on grief, though He would not have 
us sit idly down and give up to it, but bids us cast all 
our care on the Lord, “ for He careth for us.” And out 
of some sorrows grow the brightest heavenly Joys in 
the end. 

joy—what different meanings are attached to that 
word by different ones. Some call mere pleasure by 
that name; while pleasure—in my mind—is but the 
foam sparkling on the top of the cup, which may hold 
Joy in its deepest drops, and is felt by many who have 
never yet fathomed Joy’s sacred bliss. Pleasure seems 
to me the feeling natural to the young and light-hearted 
on any happy occasion; or the emotion of those who 
Join in ceaseless gayety,for the mere amusement of the 
present time, or the passing feeling which we all have 
in any momentary enjoyment or gratification. But 
Joy I hold to be an emotion dwelling deep in the heart, 
welling up from it in springs of pure happiness, and 
sending radiance over one’s life. 

How long I sought it before I really and truly found 
the priceless treasure. First I looked for earthly Joy, 
building beautiful airy castles that crumbled before I 
had crossed their threshold. Then, when my childish 
tears for the loss were over, I would rear another feirer 
one, on Just as ethereal a foundation. It always seemed 
an ignie-fatuuM eluding my grasp. But at last, after the 
years in which I thought there was nothing left for me 
in life but suffering of body and mind, and that I was 
only waiting to die, then gradually, after the billows 
had receded, leaving a calm, there came a sweet peace 
and rest; and finally, when I was not seeking for nor 
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expecting it, there sprang up In the depths of the soul I hope I shall not have to say a real good-bye to many 
a tender, solemn Joy, “which no man taketh away.” of the readers of the magazine—only “to meet again ” 
IVow the years go and come just as they used when in a few weeks. I trust we will yet spend many plea- 
their closing hours caused such mournful Badness, and sant hours over its pages in the fhture, and with the 
the opening of a new one such sickening dread; but wish that we may each see our closing year depart 
they are powerless so to move me any more. with a good conscience, and be ready to welcome the 

In a book I was reading a few years ago—I cannot re- new one with hopeful, courageous hearts, I bid adieu 
call its name—I found the following passage, which to eighteen hundred and seventy-five. 

spoke to me with deep meaning: “ She had learned (as - 

Carlyle expresses it) to do without happiness, and in- ^|~j^DITOR HOME MAGAZINE—Dear Sir: Your 
stead thereof has found blessedness.” And I believe H . magazine has been a constant visitor at our 
this would be the case with many, if they would oease —* house for almost three years, and its coming has 
looking for and expecting it, as if they thought it was never felled to cheer, encourage and instruct. Had we 
their right, or as if It were the main thing in life. a few more such periodicals, or were those we have 

A dear old year this has been to me—although cares more generally and carefally read, the world would be 
and sorrows have marked some of its days—for during better and happier. 

its passage I have felt more of an approach toward re- I was greatly pleased with “ Chatty’s ” talk in the 
turning health than ever before in all the years since September number. She could hardly have touched a 
disease laid its heavy hand upon me. So many of the subject upon which there is greater need of “ line upon 
hours have lost their weariness and pain, so many line, and precept upon precept.” The tongue Is too 
things can be enjoyed that used to be entirely beyond often an unruly member, and needs to be careftally 
my power, and I can go so much oftener out into the guarded. Few persons realize the enormity of this evil, 
fresh, free air that revivifies and strengthens. Life I have known good and useful men to be thrown out 
looks so different from what it did only three years of employment, and obliged to undergo months of im¬ 
ago. I no longer feel the unavailing longing to lay it merited suffering by the gossip of those who, while 
down, but am ready to take up whatever work there talking, took no thought as to the result of words 
may be for me to do, earnestly, willingly, if not eagerly, which seemed to them harmless. 

Ready, I think, to live out the days and years that are I found in “ Pipsey’s ” article directions for the re¬ 
best for me, whether many or few, sure that there is moval of mildew from cotton goods. I tried her recipe, 
some work for every one of them, however little or which came at an opportune time for me, sucoessftilly. 
humble it is. So I say good-bye to the year Just going I would like to learn from her, or some one, how to 
with a tender, loving feeling; yet not regretfully, for remove grease spots from worsted goods without Injury 
the hope comes that the next may be better still. But to the material. Lizzie. 




THE RAINBOW. 

T*T MBS. AMELIA WELBT. 

I SOMETIMES have thoughts, in my loneliest hours. 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers. 
Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon 
When my heart was as light as a blossom in June; 
The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers, 
The Breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
While a single white cloud, to its haven of rest 
On the white wing of peace, floated off In the west. 

As I threw bock my tresses to catch the cool breeze. 
That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas. 
Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 
Its soft-tin ted pinions of purple and gold. 

’Twas born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth 
It had stretched to the uttermost end of the earth, 
And, feir as an angel, it floated as free. 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 

How calm was the ocean I how gentle its swell! 

Like a woman’s soft bosom it rose and it fell; 

While its. light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly 
o’er, 

When they saw the feir rainbow, knelt down on the 
shore. 

No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer. 

Yet I felt that the spirit or worship was there, 

And bent my young head, in devotion and love, 
’Neath the form of the angel, that floated above. 

How wide was the sweep of its beautifhl wings! 

How boundless its circle! how radiant its rings! 

If I looked on the sky, ’twas suspended in air; 

If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there; 

Thus forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 
As the thoughts of the rainbow, that circled my soul. 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled. 

It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 

There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by; 


THE YELLOW-HAMMER'S NEST. 

BY JOHN W. CHADWICX. 

rpHE yellow-hammer came to build his nest 
I High in the elm-tree’s ever-nodding crest; 

* All the long day, upon his task intent. 
Backward and forward busily he went. 

Gathering from fer and near the tiny shreds 
That birales weave for little birdies r beds: 

Now bits of grass, now bits of vagrant string, 
And now some queerer, dearer sort of thing. 

For on the lawn, where he was wont to oome 
In search of stuff to build his pretty home. 

We dropped one day a lock of golden hair 
Which our wee darling easily could spare; 

And close beside it tenderly we placed 
A lock that had the stooping shoulders graced 
Of her old grandsire; it was white as snow, 

Or cherry-trees when they are all ablow. 

Then throve the yellow-hammer’s work apace; 
Hundreds of times he sought the lucky place 
Where sure, he thought, in his blrd-foshlon dim, 
Wondrous provision had been made for him. 

Both locks, the white and golden, disappeared; 
The nest was finished, and the brood was reared: 
And then there a came a pleasant summer’s day 
When the last yellow-hammer flew away. 

Ere long in triumph, from its leafrr height, 

We bore the nest so wonderfully dlght, 

And saw how prettily the white ana gold 
Made warp and woof of many a gleaming told. 

But when again the yellow-hammers came 
Cleaving the orchards with their pallid flame, 
Grandslre’s white locks and baby’s golden head 
Were lying low, both in one grassy bed. 

And so moi*e dear than ever is the nest 
Ta’en from the elm-tree’s ever-nodding crest. 
Little the yellow-hammer thought how rare 
A thing he wrought of white and golden hair! 

Harper ’* Magazine. 
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It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove. 

All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 

I know that each moment of rapture or pain 
But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain; 

I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold In the grave; 
Yet, oh! when death’s shadows my bosom encloud, 
When I shrink at the thought of the coffin and shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 
In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 


NOON-TIDE. 

BY G- db B. 

B UFF lie the wheat-fields. and blue gleams the sky, 
Green waves the tassel led corn, white rolls the 
rye; 

Warm yellow sunshine looks smilingly down 
On dank, dun colored earths heavy and brown. 

He stands, half burled in thought, at the plough. 
Straw hat pushed back from his warm, heatecfbrow. 
Flannel shirt flaming out scarlet and bright, 

Unto one pair of eyes—a beacon light. 

Rich purple clover, and ripe golden grain, 

Line either side of the long, sunny lane 
Where Bhe comes Binging, her Joy half revealed, 
Carrying his dlnner-pall down to the field. 

Into his tired face a rosy light 

Breaks into bloom, and his dark eyes grow bright; 

Quickly he lets down the bars at his side, 

Watching her coming with lover-like pride. 

Tossing her head with a coquettish grace, 

Looking half-slyly up into nis face, 

Putting the dinner-pail into his hands, 

She stammers: 44 Can’t stay a minute and stands. 

Then, at a whisper, her cheek blushing glows, 

And all the wide world is 44 eouleur de rose,” 

For each see swiftly In each other’s eyes 
Love’s revelation—the sweet, new surprise. 


What if the noon-time be flying—and gone— 
What if the day’s work be only half done? 
Have we not In our day stole 44 happy hours 99 — 
Isn’t this love Just as sweet, pray, as ours? 

Dull mom and even-tide come to us all, 
Twilight and shadow on these, too, shall fall; 
Youth is but youth once , its Joys fade so soon. 
Let us not grudge it then—Love’s perfect noon. 


GRANDFATHER. 

G randfather sits by the open door. 

And around his feet the sunbeams play. 
While his scant gray locks are gently stiiTed 
By the breath of the mild October day. 

His gaze is turned toward the distant hills. 

Where the trees are yellow, and green, and gold. 
And they seem to say to the old man’s heart, 

44 See I we grow lovely as we grow old I” 

Over the landscape far and near 
Grandfather looks with tear-dimmed eyes. 

For on thff meadow, as on the hillB, 

The shadow of summer’s slow death lies. 

But over it all, with restfhl calm. 

There lingers a dreamful, tender haze, 

And the breeze is fragrant with stolen sweets 
In memoriam of the summer days. 

Grandfather thinks of the years gone by. 

The spring-time first of his merry youth. 

And then the summer of manhood’s Joys, 

When his heart grew warm with love and truth. 
44 Alas!” he murmurs, 44 that time has passed. 

And winter comes for the year and me; 

Who knows, as the chill of age creeps on. 

How lovely I In my death shall be I” 

Grandfather lies on the hill-side brown— 

Lies at rest—and the setting sun 
Kisses the spot where loving hands 
Laid him down when his life was done. 

And over the meadow, over the hills, 

The breeze goes sobbing the livelong day 
For the fair sweet summer whose life went out 
With the shadow of winter chill and gray. 

Harper s Weekly. 



TEA AND COFFEE. 

What are the dietetic principles of tea, coffee and cAooo- 
latef 

They all three contain a nitrogenised basis , to which 
they owe some of their most important chemical pro¬ 
perties. Tea and coffee contain the self-same basis; in 
tea it is called thein, in coffee caffein. The cocoa prin¬ 
ciple, or theobromin , is richer in nitrogen than the thein 
or caffein, which latter very nearly correspond In their 
composition with the flesh basis. 

What imparts the agreeable smell to roasted coffee f 

In the process of roasting, the tannin or bitter prin¬ 
ciple of the coffee unites with the caffein , and forms 
tanno-caffeic acid, from which the aroma of coffee 
arises. 

What produces the peculiar aroma of teat 

The leaves of tea contain a peculiar volatile off, which, 
although the essential principle of tea is Identical with 
that of coffee, imparts to it a distinguishing odor And 
flavor. 

What is the difference between black and green tea t 

The difference 1 b not unlike that which exists be¬ 
tween raw and roasted ooffee. The leaves are turned 
black by being dried at a higher temperature than that 
to which green tea has been subjected. The heat exer¬ 
cises a decomposing action; the albumen of the leaf is 
more perfectly coagulated; the tea oil and tannic acid 
are changed or dissipated. 

Why should the water poured upon tea be at the boiling 
point f 

Because it requires the temperature of boiling water 
to dissolve and extract the tea oil and tannic acid. 


Why should not an infusion of tea be kept at the boiling 
point t 

Because if tea were to be boiled after being steeped, the 
tea oil would escape. The tea would appear to be 
stronger, because the tannic acid would be more frilly 
extracted, but the aromatic principle of tea would be 
driven off, and a muddy and bitter extract would re¬ 
main. 

Why does the first infusion of tea possess more caroma 
than the second t 

Because the first infrision, If the water used is at the 
boiling temperature, takes up the essential oil of the tea, 
while the second water receives only the bitter extract 
supplied by the tannic add. 

Why does tea act as a stimulant to one individual and 
as a sedative to another t 

These opposite properties In the same article are not 
the result of different principles In the plant, but de¬ 
pend entirely on the temperament of the person who 
takes it. On the sanguineous it acts as a stimulant; 
on the nervous as a sedative. 

Why is tea a good gargle for relaxed sore throat f 

From its astringent properties, and the presence of a 
large quantity of tannin. 

Why is tea a good beverage for those who are obliged to 
sit up late or trench on the hours of rest t 

The reason why tea dispels drowsiness and makes a 
person vigilant at night, Is owing to its direct influ¬ 
ence on the heart and circulation. 

Why is a strong infusion of tea a good 'antidote in case* 
of poisoning from antimony or tartar emetic t 

From the astringent property of the tea decomposing 
the poison. 
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CATCHING COLD. 

T HE season of the year will soon be upon us when 
people everywhere will be taking cold* and in 
many cases they will suffer much and die. A 
little care would often prevent it. In the first place* as 
one of the means to prevent a cold* the daily bath in a 
warm room* with much friction, is very important. 
In no case should the body be chilled. Use much fric¬ 
tion over the chest and throat, and snuff into the nos¬ 
trils a little of the water warmed to a comfortable 
temperature. 

Next* after the bath* take daily exercise in the open 
air, neither too much nor too little; exposing the body 
somewhat to the cold and sun for a short time, but 
never exhausting it. One chief danger from colds is 
the exhausted state of the body that first occurs, so it 
is not able to resist unfavorable influences. People 
who ate not very vigorous should avoid over-exertion 
and keep the strength up to the highest point. 

It will help those prone to colds to sleep all they can. 
Another cause of colds is eating too heartily after a 
day’s work, when there are not forces enough to digest 
the food and keep up the circulation. Eat moderately 
at night* if you would avoid a cold. 

A cold in its early stages may be broken up by hot 
foot-baths, warmth to the body, especially a hot pack 
or a hot bath in the middle of the day, with much fric¬ 
tion and quiet in a comfortable room. It is not advis¬ 
able to take a hot bath at night in such cases. 

When you have a cold don’t eat much or work much 
unless you have great physical strength, when a hard 
day’s work may be a good thing to equalize the circu¬ 
lation and restore the action to the skin, which always 
suffers when one takes oold .—Herald qf Health, 


QJOUND SLEEP.—Sound sleep is essential to good 
O health. It is impossible to restore and recupe¬ 
rate the system, exhausted by labor and activity* 
without this perfect repose. Sleep has a great deal 
to do with the disposition and temper. A sound 
sleeper is seldom unduly disturbed by trifles, while 
a wakeful, restless person Is apt to be irritable. A 
great deal has been written about the advantages of 
curtailing the hours of repose, and of sleeping but 
little. We are Inclined to think that there is room for 
doubt whether the benefits of closely limiting the 
time given to rest have not been exaggerated. Active 
persons, of nervous temperament, can hardly get too 
much sleep. We know very well that the saving of 
two or three hours a day from slumber is, in one sense, 
equivalent to a considerable prolongation of human 
life, and we are no advocates of indolence; but the 
fact still remains that sleep may be so much abridged 
as to leave the system incapable of as much effective 
work in two hours as might be performed in a better 
condition in one. 


C ARE OF THE HEALTH.—An old constitution is 
like an old bone—broken with ease, mended with 
difficulty. A young tree bends to the gale, an old one 
snaps and falls before the blast. A single hard lift; an 
hour of heating work; a run to catch a departing train; 
an evening of exposure to rain or damp; a severe chill; 
an excess of food; the unusual indulgence of any appe¬ 
tite or passion; a sudden fit of anger; an improper 
dose of medicine—any of these or other similar things 
may cut off a valuable lifo in an hour, and leave the 
fh.f r hopes of usefulness and enjoyment but a shapeless 
wreck. 


(letttemmJ If ate. 


On* or California's Bio Treks.— A section of one 
of the big trees of California is on its way to this city 
for exhibition at the Centennial. The tree from which 
this section was cut grew in the Kaweah and Kings 
River Grove, near the line of Frenso and Tulare Coun¬ 
ties, California, on the west slope of the Sierra Nevadas, 
at an elevation of six thousand, five hundred foet 
above the level of the sea, forty-five miles from Visalia, 
the nearest railroad station. The age of the tree, as 
indicated by the yearly rings was about two thousand, 
two hundred and fifty years, the rings being so close 
on the outer edge that it was almost impossible to 
count them. The height was two hundred and seventy- 
six feet. The diameter, at the surface of the ground, 
was twenty-six feet; ten feet above the ground the dia¬ 
meter was twenty foet; one hundred foet above the 
ground* where the first limb projects, the diameter was 
fourteen feet; and two hundred foet above the ground 
the diameter was nine feet. It was perfectly sound and 
solid. The bark averaged one foot in thickness and in 
some places it was sixteen inches thick. The bark of 
some of this species of tree 1s three feet thick. The 
estimated number of lumber feet that it would make 
was three hundred and seventy-five*thousand, and the 
number of cubio foet about thirty-one thousand, 
enough to make lumber and posts for sixteen miles of 
ordinary fence. The weight of the wood when first cut 
was seventy-two pounds per cubio foot, making the 
weight of the lumber-producing portion two million, 
two hundred and thirty-two thousand pounds. It took 
two men ten days’ hard work to fell the tree, and when 


it fell it broke in several pieces. This section was 
taken from the tree ten foet above the ground to 
twenty-six foet above the ground. The diameter at the 
base is twenty feet. It was hollowed out into a cylin¬ 
der, and then cut into sections, making, when put 
together, the body of the tree complete, the wood thus 
left being from six to eight inches thick, exclusive of 
the bark. 

The Sawyer Observatory.— On the summit of 
Belmont Hill, more than half a mile from the Centen¬ 
nial Buildings, is a tall, slender tower, surmounted by 
a wire cage, from the top of which protrudes a flag-staff. 
This is one of the many private enterprises that have 
been brought to Philadelphia by the Centennial, and 
it is one of the most costly and ornamental of them, 
for it is built of expensive boiler iron, and it can be 
soen from almost any part of the Exhibition grounds. 
It is a “Sawyer Improved Observatory,” built by the 
Sawyer Improved Observatory Company, of Boston* 
and is the first one that has ever been put up. The 
main shaft, two hundred feet high* and eight foet in 
diameter at the bottom, tapering to three feet at the 
top, is a hollow iron tube, built Just like a steam boiler, 
except that the edge of each plate rests on the edge of 
the plate immediately below it, instead of overlapping, 
thus throwing the weight directly on the plates Instead 
of upon the rivets. A strong stone foundation was 
first built, to which ten cast-iron supports were bolted; 
and on these supports the bottom of the shaft rests, 
securely bolted to its plaoe. At the top of the shaft la 
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a platform about twenty feet In diameter, surrounded 
by a strong Iron rail and covered with a wire net¬ 
ting to prevent persons from Calling or Jumping off. 
A car runs from the top to the bottom to carry passen¬ 
gers. It Is raised or lowered by eight steel-wire cables, 
and is prevented from Calling, should the cables give way,, 
by steel clamps acting on perpendicular rods, which 
will immediately stop the car and hold it in position. 
The shaft is steadied by eight wire cables firmly set in 
masonry. The car will carry about forty passengers 
comfortably, and the platform on top of the shaft will 
hold about a hundred and twenty-five. The first pub¬ 
lic ascension of the car was made on Saturday, Octo¬ 
ber 28d, and now runs regularly, averaging about four 
trips to the hour. The Care is twenty-five cents for 
adults and ten cents for children, and visitors can stay 
at the top as long as they desire. An ornamental cot¬ 
tage is to bo built at the base of the shaft for a waiting- 
room. Here tables and scats are to be arranged for the 
convenience of plonicing parties. 

Pacific Coast Specimens.— At Tucson, Pima Coun¬ 
ty, in Arizona Territory, in a building of the Central 
Pacific Railroad is stored a superb collection of Pacific 
coast specimens for exhibition at the Centennial, 
undergoing classification. This exhibition will be 
made under the immediate auspices of the company. 
For the past eighteen months the Land Department of 
the corporation has been seeking out and gathering 
together the finest mineral, cereal, ornithological and 
zoological collection ever secured on the Pacific coast. 
The exhibit will also embrace some of the largest col¬ 
lections of marine, land and fresh water shells ever 
shown and specimens of all the coals of the Pacific re¬ 
gion. The latter represent frilly one hundred different 
grades, from the finest Shasta to the commonest slate 
mixed stone. 

The timber of the coast Is represented by specimens, 
green, polished and petrified. The frill list of speci¬ 
mens represent birds of every pfrimage, animals of 
every species, together with curious alkaline forma¬ 
tions, perolites, marble (polished and rough), sand¬ 
stone, pumice, honey-combed lava (light enough to 
float), fossilized fish, borings from artesian wells, curi¬ 
ous relics of armor breastplates, fossil reptiles, ento¬ 
mological specimens, etc. The collection as It now 
stands has been classified with the utmost care. 

It is stated that the Union Pacific and Kansas Paciflo 
Railroad Companies have Joined together and arranged 
for the erection of a building separate from the regular 
halls of the exhibition for the special purpose of dis¬ 
playing the products of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah. The railway building is to be 
two stories in height, the first floor to be used for show¬ 
ing the vast array of minerals, cereals and fruit col¬ 
lected from the States and Territories named, while the 
second will be divided into sleeping apartments for the 
convenience of interested exhibitors. It is understood 
that a vigorous effort will be made upon the part of 
progressive Californians to induce the Central Pacific 
to Join the corporations first named and provide space 
by enlarging the building for a frill display of products, 
mineral, agricultural and pomological, from the States 
of California, Nevada and Oregon. 

The Fmnch CArt.—This will be under the direc¬ 
tion of Leon Goyard, of Paris, and everything served 
will be in the French style. The building will contain 
a large banqueting-hall, one hundred and thirty feet 
long and fifty foet wide. In the rear will be the cafe 
and billiard-rooms. On either side will be well-ap¬ 
pointed kitchens. There will also be two large veran¬ 
das; and on either side two pavilions. The structure 
will cover a ground space of two hundred foet in width 
and two hundred and fifty foet in depth. It is esti¬ 
mated that at least four thousand persons can be served 
atone time. 


California’s Grape Vine.— The mammoth grape 
vine from Santa Barbara, California, which is to be ex¬ 
hibited at the Centennial, has, after several weeks of 
labor, been dug up, divided into sections, and boxed 
for transportation. This famous vine is without doubt 
the largest in the world. The celebrated vine at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, England, which grew under glass, is nine 
inches in diameter three feet from the ground. The Cali¬ 
fornia vine is fourteen inches in diameter three feet from 
the ground, and nearer to the ground has a measure¬ 
ment of eighteen inches in diameter or fifty-six inches 
in circumference, while its foliage has long covered a 
space equal to ten thousand square feet. The Hampton 
Court vine produces annually from one thousand five 
hundred to two thousand pounds of grapes. The pro¬ 
duct of the California vine has often reached the im¬ 
mense number of seven thousand five hundred clusters, 
of an average weight of one and a half pounds each, 
or nearly twelve thousand pounds. It is of the variety 
known as the mission grape, and was planted by Dona 
Marla Maroelina de Dominguez, at the birth of a child, 
according to the custom of the country. Its age is be¬ 
tween fifty and sixty years. 

Decorations for the Main Exposition Bnu>- 
ing.— For the Main Exposition Building four very 
elaborate pieces are being designed, and, as soon as 
completed, will be placed in position. They represent 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa, and each is fifty 
feet in height, and forty feet wide. America is repre¬ 
sented by Columbia, holding in her hand the staff sur¬ 
mounted by the Liberty Cap, while beneath Is the 
word America and the numerals MDCCLXXVI. On 
the right is the bust of Washington. On the left that 
of Franklin. As a background the national colors are 
most prominent, and on either Bide are the flags of the 
old original thirteen States. The whole forms a very 
pretty picture, and cannot but attract great attention. 

Europe is represented by a female figure at the top, 
while beneath, on the right, is the bust of Homer, and 
on the left that of Charlemagne. A horse and lion are 
prominent, and back of all are the flags of the Great 
Powers. 

Africa is represented by an Egyptian female, with the 
busts of Rameses and Sesostris. It is frirther embellished 
with Oriental sketches and the ensigns of the countries. 

Asia is represented by a female figure, with the busts 
of Confucius and Mahomet. There are also Chinese 
and Japanese emblems and the flags of the countries. 
With each the products of the countries are made pro¬ 
minent, and they are to be so painted that when placed 
in position they can be readily understood. 

Machinery Hall.— The officers of the Bureau of 
Machinery have received from France an application 
for six thousand feet more of space in Machinery H a l L 
That country has already ten thousand feet, and con¬ 
sequently, If its application is fttvorably considered, it 
will give it altogether sixteen thousand feet. There 
have already been received one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-one applications for space in this depart¬ 
ment of the Exhibition; nine hundred and thirty-one 
from exhibitors in the United States, and three hun¬ 
dred from foreigners. At the Vienna Exhibition there 
were only nine hundred fifty-nine exhibitors in Ma¬ 
chinery Hall. There are about three hundred and 
eighty thousand square feet of available space in Mar 
chinery Hall, one-fourth of which will be occupied by 
foreign countries, and the balance by the United States. 

The Group of America. —Mr. John Bar tain. Chief 
of the Bureau of Art of the United States Centennial 
Commission, has been notified that a model in terra 
cotta of the celebrated group of America which is a 
prominent feature in the ornamentation of the Albert 
Memorial, in Hyde Park, London, will be exhibited in 
the Art Department at the Centennial Exhibitions 
This group is by John Bell, a sculptor whose works have 
long given him a leading position in his profession. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

T IE latest advices from Paris tell us that costumes 
In two or more materials, and possibly different 
shades, still have the advantage in popular favor 
over those of a single material and color. One of the 
latest fashions is a combination of silk and woollen in 
skirt, overskirt. Jacket and sleeves, with facings, trim¬ 
mings and vest of plaid. Plain and brocaded silks are 
also combined, by having the front and side gores of 
the overskirt and the waist of the brocaded silk, and 
the back breadth, underskirt and sleeves of plain silk. 
Woollen goods may be used instead of silk in this 
costume. 

Plaids still hold their own in woollen goods, and 
many novelties are introduced. The most stylish 
plaids are those which are almost invisible, with per¬ 
haps a single thread of a light or bright color outlining 
the plaid. Gold or silver threads are sometimes woven 
into plaids, but the effbet produced by them is some¬ 
what bizarre, and they are not likely to become gener¬ 
ally popular. 

One of the prettiest styles of the season are the white- 
flaked goods. These goods, which are usually of a dark 
iron-gray or brown, have a dash of white or light tint 
here and there, looking like a white fleece, or a snow¬ 
flake. One style is called “ The Snows of Spitzbergen.” 

There is a more extensive variety of waterproof 
goods this season than has ever appeared heretofore. 
They are shown in almost every shade of color, in 
plain tints, in plaids and in flakes. The waterproof 
need not, in future, be the unsightly garment it has, 
for the most part, been in the past; but with a little 
discretion in the selection of color, and taste in mak¬ 
ing, it can be rendered not only a serviceable outer 


garment in the worst of weathers, but something 
really tasteful and attractive in appearance. 

There is as great a variety of trimmings as hereto¬ 
fore, though some novelties*are introduced. The chief 
novelty of the season is a sort of Titan or Hercules 
braid, interwoven with gold and silver threads, either 
in lines, bars, blocks, plaids or diamonds. This braid 
comes in various widths, from half an inch to three or 
four inches. 

Feather trimmings will still be worn, ostrich feather 
bands retaining their usual width, but other feather 
bands will be much wider than those of last season. 

There is quite a variety in fringes, of silk and wool, 
or the two materials combined. Fur will still be worn 
in trimming velvet, cloth and silk. Self-trimmings 
are still as much in style as ever, and are by far the 
most economical. Shirring, knife-plaiting and fluting 
6eem to be the chief methods adopted in self-trimming. 
The difference between knife^plaiting and fluting is 
that the former is pressed into sharp folds by a hot 
iron, and the latter, being secured *by a tape fastened 
to the underside of each plait, is left impressed, and 
the natural elasticity of the fabric causes it to round 
out. 

There is not so great a variety in hats this season as 
there has been for some seasons past. The style of 
trimming has also materially changed. Long stream¬ 
ers at the back of ribbon or silk are entirely abolished, 
and only short loops or pendant plumes are allowable. 

The Grecian style of ooiflhreis now generally adopted, 
the hair being gathered in a knot at the back of the 
head, and confined by an ornamental but not too large 
comb. If the forehead is low, the hair should be simply 
parted and waved; but if it is high or round, frizzes 
may be added to advantage. 



Bric-a-Brac Series. Personal Recollections of 
Lamb, Hazlitt and others. Edited by Richard Henry 
Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Like 
some of the preceding volumes of this interesting series | 
of books, the present one contains many trifling remi¬ 
niscences and insipid and pointless aneodotes, which 
occupy pages to the exclusion of more interesting inci¬ 
dents that might be gleaned from the lives of the men 
and women introduced to the reader. It were better 
to let the personal weaknesses, puerilities and ill- 
natured sayings of the men and women who have left 
an honored name in literature He forever buried out of 
sight. To exhume them, after their long burial, is not 
a kindly task, and does not minister to a pure and 
healthy taste. 

Toward the Strait Gate; or, Parish Christianity 
for the Unconverted. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., Author 
of 44 Ecce Coeburn,” “ Ad Fidem,” etc. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. There are some things in this book 
that make us regret its publication. Here is one of 
them: 44 4 An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth * is 
the principle on which God governs us. Raise your 
hand against Him, end He will raise His hand against 
you. Neglect Him, and when your time comes He will 
neglect you. Love Him as a Father, and He will love 
you as children. Consult His pleasure and interest in 
what you do, and He will consult your profit and hap¬ 
piness in all that He does. * * • The rash traveller who 
oasts up a stone against the mighty cliff which over- 
haqgs him will bring down another stone on himself; 


and the arrow shot toward Heaven will dislodge and 
bring down another arrow, sharp and bright, from the 
Divine arsenal.” 

In the author’s chapter on the 44 Divine Economy of 
Reprisals,” there is much more of the same tenor, and 
little to break the bald assertion of this monstrous 
doctrine. 

Mr. Burr Is 44 Lecturer on the Scientific Evidences of 
Religion in Amherst College,” and we are sorry, seeing 
that he is the religious teacher of young men, that he 
is not able to give them a higher and truer idea of God, 
who 44 so loved the world that He sent His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believed in Him might not perish, 
but have everlasting lifa.” 

Sevenoaks. A Story of To-Day. By J. G. Hol¬ 
land. New York: Scribner, Armstrong A Co. Dr. 
Holland has drawn one or two characters in this story 
with rare skill Jim Fenton is inimitable; but Belcher, 
the cunning and unscrupulous villain, is a failure from 
the beginning to the end. Jim Fenton is a living crea¬ 
tion—he grew in the novelists brain; but Belcher is 
only a constructed man, built up out of inharmonious 
elements, and is hardly a fair representative, except la 
villany, of the class to which he has been assigned. 
The story poss e sses many fine points, and holds the 
reader’s interest closely from the beginning to the end. 

Correspondences of the Bible. The Animals. 
By the Rev. John Worcester. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks A Co. Mr. Worcester is a minister of the New 
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Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Church, which teaches 
that everything in the natural world corresponds to 
something in the spiritual world, as an effect corres¬ 
ponds to its cause. It also teaches that the Bible, 
which is a divine book, was written as no other book 
has ever been written; that in its inspired composi¬ 
tion, the law of correspondence between natural and 
spiritual things was observed in every part, even to 
the minutest particulars; and that in consequence it 
has an inner spiritual sense, as well as an external 
natural sense, the inner sense being the Divine sense, 
without which it would be nothing more than a com¬ 
mon book. This church also claims, that in the writ¬ 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg is to be found a key (the 
Science of Correspondence) by which the casket of the 
letter may be unlocked, and the hidden treasures of 
the spiritual sense revealed. This law, or science, of 
correspondences Mr. Worcester has used in preparing 
the volume before us, in which the various animals of 
the Bible are introduced, and their spiritual signifi¬ 
cance explained. He first gives the habits and pecu¬ 
liarities of each animal, and then the affection and 
thought to which it corresponds. His observation of 
the habits of animals seems to have been very minute, 
while his account of some of them is exceedingly inte¬ 
resting. Any effort to give their spiritual significance, 
so as to make it popularly understood, must in the 
nature of things be a very difficult one; because the 
natural perceptions rest on and apprehend only natural 
things, while the spiritual faculties lie almost dormant 
in the common mind. For this reason, only those who 
have studied to some extent the doctrine of corres¬ 
pondences will be able to get from Mr. Worcester’s book 
the higher things it is designed to teach. 

Lectures to My Students. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
New York: Sheldon A Co. This volume contains a 
selection from addresses delivered to the students of 
the Pastor’s College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, London. 
They refer especially to the work which lies before 
these students as future pastors of churches, and give 
much Important and valuable advice, both of a spiritual 
and practical character. 

Leah: A Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards, Author of 44 Archie Lovell,” etc. New York: 
Sheldon A Co. Mrs. Edwards does not rank with the 
first and foremost of English novelists. Still she writes 
passable society novels, illustrative of a certain grade 
of English life. She has many admirers both in Eng¬ 
land and America. The book before us is quite up to 
her ordinary standard of excellence, and will be accept¬ 
able to novel-readers generally. ' 

Hester Howard’s Temptation. A Soul’s Story. 
By Mrs. C. A. Warfield, Author of 44 The Household of 
Bouverie.” Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Bros. We 
have read this story with at least a moderate degree of 
interest, while we have found much in it to challenge 
admiration, and little to condemn. It is an average 
specimen of an American novel. 

From Jest to Earnest. By Rev. E. P. Roe, Au¬ 
thor of “Barriers Burned Away,” etc. New York: 
Dodd A Mead. The Rev. Mr. Roe is quite successful as 
a novelist; and while he Is certainly reaching a larger 
audienoe through the medium of his books than he 


could possibly reach from the pulpit, he may be ac¬ 
complishing quite as much good in the world by his 
novels as by his sermons, since they are of the highest 
moral and religious tone, and at the same time pos¬ 
sess all the sensational and emotional interest of the 
ordinary story. 

Elsie’s Womanhood. A Sequel to 44 Elsie’s Girl¬ 
hood.” By Martha Finley (Farquharson), Author of 
“Elsie Dinsmore,” etc. New York: Dodd A Mead. 
Those who have read this author’s previous work, 
44 Elsie’s Girlhood,” and who are also competent to 
judge of the merits of this book, pronounce it folly 
equal to that, and a most excellent story. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus. By John 
S. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd A Mead. Columbus 
may not be, strictly speaking, either an “American 
pioneer or patriot,” still he is so undeniably identified 
with the history of America, that the author of this 
book is excusable for including his life in that series. 
The story of the life and adventures of Columbus is 
well told, as Mr. Abbott’s biographies always sue ; and 
the book is handsomely illustrated. 

Our Wasted Resources: The Missing Link in 
the Temperance Reform. By William Hargreaves* 
M. D. New York: The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. This volume presents a series 
of strong arguments, based on facts and figures* in 
favor of the suppression of the liquor traffic in this 
country. We quote one paragraph: 

44 In 1870 our nation’s drink-bill was one hundred and 
forty-six million dollars, more than the estimated 
value, at the place of manufacture, of all the furniture 
and house-fixtures (except stoves and hollow-ware); 
all the boots and shoes, men’s, women’s and children^ 
clothing; all the collars, cufls, gloves, mittens, hats, 
caps, hosiery, etc., that were in that year manufactured 
in the United States.” 

The book should reach the hands of every person 
who takes an interest in the temperance movement, 
sinceitwill furnish him with indisputable data upon 
which to base his arguments. 

Barford Mills; or, God’s Answer to Woman’s 
Prayer. By Miss M. E. Winslow. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. 

All for Money. By Mary Dwinell Chellis, 
author of 44 The Temperance Doctor,” etc. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication House. 

Two well-written and interesting stories, calculated 
to do good service in the temperance cause. 

New History of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17th, 1775. Its Purpose, Conduct and Result. By Wil* 
liam W. Wheildon. Boston: Lee A Shepard. 

An Illustrated Manual for the Use of the Terres¬ 
trial and Celestial Globes. By Jos. Schedler. New 
York: E. Steiger. 

Park Water; or, Told in the Twilight. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Bros. 
A new story by one of the most popular of English 
authoresses. 

The Life and Adventures of Davy Crockett. 
An Autobiography. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A 
Bros. 


JMwfs Jh 


The 11 Home” for Next Year. 

W ITH this number we close our editorial work 
for 1875, and turn to the new year, which is 
fhst approaching. What the magazine has 
been during the past twelve months we know, and 
every reader knows. We promised to make it better 
and more attractive than ever, and if the scores and 


hundreds of letters, warm with delight and approval, 
which come flowing in upon us from all parts of the 
country, are to be taken in evidence of our suooess, it 
has been complete. 

Our magazine is especially designed for the house¬ 
hold, and addresses itself to men and women who have 
a real and earnest purpose in lifo, and who seek In 
literature something higher than mere amusement. 
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Nothing coarse, profane, prurient or frivolous can find 
a place In Its pages. It eschews sickly sentimentalism, 
and holds work to be honorable, and idleness disgrace¬ 
ful. Into whatever family it finds Its way, it can bring 
only a healthy influence, leading to concord among the 
members, and a truer sympathy each with each. It 
tries to lighten household cares and burdens. It seeks 
to make husbands more considerate and tender toward 
their wives, and wives more loving toward their hus¬ 
bands; and endeavors to bind children and parents 
closer together in the bonds of mutual service and 
affection. 

For the new year we shall endeavor to make the 
Home, in a still wider sense, the Magazine of the Peo¬ 
ple. Our Prospectus sets forth the many attractions it 
will present, and to this we especially refer the reader. 


An English Countess. 

(See Engraving.) 

HE name of Dudley has stood prominent in Eng¬ 
lish history for many generations. John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, was a statesman 
memorable in English history for the 'part he took in 
placing the crown on the head of Lady Jane Grey, 
although the late king, Edward VI., had two sisters, 
and Lady Jane was only remotely related to the late 
sovereign. She was the great-granddaughter of Henry 
VII. Edward had been persuaded to pass over his 
sisters, and to name her and her husband as his suc¬ 
cessors. Her husband was Lord Guildford Dudley, the 
fourth son of the-Duke of Northumberland. Lady Jane 
was with difficulty persuaded to accept the honor which 
the ambition of her father and her father-in-law thrust 
upon her, and, after reigning ten days, she quietly re¬ 
signed the throne in favor of Mary, the elder of the late 
king’s sisters. Her husband and she were thrown into 
tho Tower, and were put to death together on the 12th 
of February, 1554. This is the first Lady Dudley of 
whom there is any trustworthy record. She was dis¬ 
tinguished by great talents, strong character, and 
many sufferings endured with meek submission. 

In these unsettled times the title was lost; but Sir 
Robert Dudley, a member and descendant of the same 
family, was styled abroad, Earl of Warwick and Duke 
of Northumberland. He was an able man, engaged 
himself closely in literary pursuits, and living on the 
continent as he did, he there acquired much influence, 
especially with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in whose 
affairs he Interested himself There is still preserved 
a book of his in the British Museum, published in 
1630. He died at Florence in 1639. 

The title now fell and rose, and the last who bore it 
before its present possessor was John William Ward, 
who, after a re-creation and restoration, was the fourth 
viscount of Dudley, and ninth baron of Ward. This 
nobleman was highly gifted, but eccentric. He died 
unmarried, and all his titles expired with him, with 
the exception of the barony of Ward, which descended 
to his relation the Rev. Humble Ward, rector of Him- 
ley, in Staffordshire. This gentleman succeeded his 
cousin as the tenth Baron Ward, in 1833. He died in 
1836. The title and estates then fell to his son, William 
Ward, who now holds them. 

The present earl succeeded his father, on his death In 
the year Just mentioned, as the eleventh Baron Ward 
in the peerage of England, and in 1860 was created Earl 
of Dudley and Viscount Ednam in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom. He married the lady whose portrait 
is here given, Georgina Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Moncreiffe, Bart., whose seat is in Perthshire. 
Tho countess is the granddaughter of the late Earl of 
St. Kinnoull. They were married on the 26th of No¬ 
vember, 1865, and have three sons and one daughter. 

The family seats are at Wi tley Court, Worcestershire; 
Himley Hall, Dudley, Staffordshire; Crogen, Merio¬ 
nethshire; and their town residence, Dudley House, 
Park Lane. 


His lordship is one of the most extensive owners of 
coal and iron mines in the kingdom. This, indeed, is 
the main source of his great wealth. His care for the 
miners and for his workpeople generally is most 
exemplary. In regard to their dwellings the latest 
improvements are adopted, and all proper plans em¬ 
ployed to promote their comfort. The means of educa¬ 
tion and general Instruction are liberally placed within 
the reach of all. The opportunities of religious im¬ 
provement are made easily accessible to the vast num¬ 
bers of persons connected with the mines and works, 
and the freedom of the people in matters of conscience 
is in nowise interfered with. 

The countess has the reputation of being the helper 
and encourager of her husband in all this; and she is 
also charitable and kind not only to the people con¬ 
nected with the works, and to those who suffer from 
the terrible accidents to which such employment is 
liable, but takes an active Interest in the many chari¬ 
ties of the towns and villages with which the country 
around Witley Court is studded, as well as in those 
of Birmingham, the great and busy capital of the 
district. 



1 IE MM m 1876. 


F OR the great Centennial year, the Home Maga¬ 
zine will present unusual attractions. See 
Prospectus. Among these will be a new serial 
story, entitled 

“ EAGLESCLHTE.” 

By Mbs. Julia C. R. Dorr. 

Whose “Rachel Dilloway’s Son,’’ so charmed our 
thousands of readers. This new story has been written 
expressly for our magazine, and will be commenced in 
January. 

Another serial story, 

“MIRIAM, 

And the Life She Laid Down.” 

By T. 8. Arthur, 
will be commenced in the same number. 

Rosella Rice will open the year with a new series 
of articles on Pioneer Life in the West, under the 
title of 

“OLD HEARTH STONES, 

And the Tales they Told.” 

And the reader’s wise, gossipy, quaint old friend, 
“ Plpslssiway Potts,” will discourse, as of old, In her 
“POTTSVUXE PAPERS” 
about matters and things in general, and home-life 
and character in particular. 

From Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell we shall have an¬ 
other series of her careftilly-written and finely-dis¬ 
criminating 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES, 

which have been so acceptable to our readers. 

Mrs. E. B. Duffey, whose articles on “Woman’s 
Work and Woman’s Wages,” published a few years 
ago in the Home Magazine, gave such general satis¬ 
faction, will write another series next year, under the 
title 

“WOMAN’S WORK IN THE WORLD,” 

in which she will offer practical advice and sugges¬ 
tions as to the various remunerative employments In 
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which women may engage. These articles cannot foil 
to be exceedingly valuable, as Mrs. Duffey is a woman 
of wide experience, careful observation and strong 
common sense, and will write from the standpoint of 
one who has made her own way in the world. 

“CHATTY BROOKS,” 
it will be seen, is going to tell about “The Gibls 
at Milwood,” and gentle“ Lichen” will keep her 
quiet corner in the “ Home Circle,” among loving 
friends who carry her in their hearts. 

For more thoughtful readers, there will be the well- 
filled Department of 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 

Which will be richly illustrated, and contain carefUIly- 
prepared articles on a wide range of subjects. 

THE STORY-TELLER, 

That, to many readers, is one of our most attractive 
Departments, will contain, during the year, besides 
the two serials above mentioned, a large number of 
choice stories from the pens of some of our best 
writers. 

As all of our readers will want to know as much as 
possible about the great Exhibition of next year, we 
shall make our 

CENTENNIAL NOTES AND ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, 

As fUll as possible, keeping them advised of what is in 
progress, and when the Exhibition opens, give as large 
descriptions, accompanied by engravings, as our space 
will admit. 

But we cannot tell of all the good things in store for 
next year. Examine the Prospectus, reader, and Judge 
for yourself 


And now all you that love the Home Magazine, and 
sympathize with its spirit and aims, who believe that 
its presence in American homes will be for good, will 
you not so identify yourselves with it and its work as 
to become its advocate, commending it to your friends 
and neighbors, and seeking in all right ways to extend 
tts circulation? Will not each of you add at least one 
new name to its list of subscribers for the Centennial 
Year? We shall make it os attractive, as pure, as true 
and as good as in our power lies. You can largely ex¬ 
tend the sphere of its usefulness; and may we not ask 
you to do so? _ 

WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS THINK AND SAY 
OF THE HOME MAGAZINE. 

We are in the dally receipt of letters from subscri¬ 
bers and friends of the Home Magazine, in which the 
highest satisfoction and the most cordial approval are 
expressed. A lady writes: 

“ Your magazine has been a great blessing to me, and 
I am very grateful to the kind friend who has placed 
it in my hands for two years. I will never be without 
it. Its teachings are pure, and its worth is inestimable 
in every American fomilv; and thanks are due to you, 
Mr. Arthur, for making it what it is. I have already 
secured <me new name for the Centennial year, and 
hope to get more. It is a pleasure to solicit names for 
the Home, people are so willing to take it.’' 

Another says: 

“ The Home has come to me for the last five years as 
a Christmas gift; and I consider it a new one monthly, 
as it comes full of good cheer. I have been having four 
volumes bound, and have Just got them home from the 
bindery, and I would not be willing to take twice what 


they cost, providing I could not get any more like 
them. They have gradually Increased i n interest every 
year. And from the list or contributors and their con¬ 
tributions, I think it will be more Interesting than 
ever before.” 

Another writes: 

“ I prize your magazine more than any other, and 
hope you may ever be successful. I will try to send 
you a club for next year. I heartily agree with you in 
your decision not to send a picture with the magazine 
next year, but contribute the worth of a picture to 
good reading matter. By so doing I think you will 
make it the best magazine in America.” 


CHOICE OF PICTURES. 

We have eight large and beautiful steel engravings, 
from which Club-getters can select their premium 
pictures. 

1. Queen Elizabeth Co nsenti ng to the Death 
of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2. The Interrupted Reader. 

8. The Lion in Love. 

4. Peace be Unto this House. 

5. The Christian Graces. 

6. The Wreath of Immortelles. 

7. The Angel of Peace. 

8. Bed-Time. 

One of these will be mailed to every person sending 
us a club-—ten cents most be remitted for postage. 

If no choice is made, the first picture on the list will 
be sent. 

Subscribers to the Home Magazine will have the 
right to order any of above- named choice engravings 
at fifty cents each. Pictures of the size and artistic 
excellence of these sell at the print-stores at from three 
to five dollars each. 


ADVBRTISBMEHTg. 


ARGUS AND PATRIOT. 

MONTPELIER, VT. 

Best Mrertini Mm ii Die Slate. 

Having over 51.000 more subscribers than any other 
newspaper in Vermont, its subscription numbers being 
0,900 names. 


READ! REAP! REAP! 

SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR THE 

FARMERS’ BOMB JOURNAL, 

The Leading Agricultural, Horticultural, 
Live Stock and Grange Paper. 

It Should Beaoh the Family of Every Farmer. 

This Sterling Agricultural and Family Newspaper, after 
a most successful career of nine years in Lexington. Ky_, 
has been removed to a wider field of usefulness, and will 
hereafter be published at Louisville, Ky. In its new 
home, on the line of communication between the North 
and South, the East and West, and at the Headquarters 
of the NATIONAL GRANGE and the MISSISSIPPI VAL¬ 
LEY TRADING COMPANY, the FARMERS’ HOME 
JOURNAL can at all times keep its subscribers posted 
on all subjects pertaining to their interest: such as the 
condition of the CROPS, the MARKETS, the WEATHER, 
and all that pertains to the order of 

THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 

8UB8GRIBE I0WI DO HOT DELAY I 


ADVERTISERS 

Wm And the FARMERS HOME JOURNAL the Terr 
best medium of reaching the people. 


News items and other communications will be thank- 
fully received and given a place in our columns. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION (Postpaid)* 


One Copy, one year, in advance.$2.00 

One Copy, three months on trial,. 60 


Address FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, 

No. 118 Jefferson Street , Louisville , Ky. 

Joint Duxcak, Editor. I. B. Nall, Business Manager. 
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